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A  PORTIOM  of  Ibo  United  SriTBa  Mao.ui.\-e 
will  be  devotod,  in  coanection  vHb  the  Fico 
Arta,  to  the  description  and  illustration  of  ttic 
Civil  Architecture  of  the  United  States.  Ab  to 
tuhat  it  the  "  CiTil  Architecture"  of  this  country, 
we  can  conceive  of  no  more  apt  comparison  than 
the  American  people  thfimsolve^  Ab  our  Archi- 
tecture Is  a  sort  of  "compoeite  order,"  made 
np  of  the  leadiag  ordcm  which  have  prcvailtd 
in  tbe  world,  and  modiiicd  occat^ion^Ilj  hy 
tbe  original  ideas  of  nattee  gcniiiB,  eo  the  iu- 
haliilajtls  of  our  great  Republic  arc  emphati- 
cally a  "  composite  people,"  whone  elemenlB 
are  derived  from  almoFt  ever;  portion  of  thiy 
inhaliilcd  earth,  though,  it  ia  true,  a  few  dis- 
tinct  nationalities,  such  aa  Eng;li»'h,  Irinh,  Ger- 
mnn,  Scotch,  Dutch,  nnd  French,  largely  pre- 
dominate. 

In  our  Architectuml  IllustrationE,  we  know 
of  QO  more  appropriate  pltce  to  begin  than 
tbe  National  Capital,  and  (he  public  build- 
IngB  of  the  National  GoTcmment.  We  com- 
mence, IherefoK,  with   Ibe  Capitol  at  WuUi- 

As  inlroduotory,  howerer.  It  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  intereating  to  give  a  brief  hie- 
torical   sketch  of  the  early  migratioua  of  Con- 

Vou  m— 1. 


gresB  ft-om  city  to  city  and  town  to  town, 
Ijeforo  the  scot  of  Gorernmeut  of  onr  new- 
l)om  Republic  found 

"A  local  faiWlstiua  mm)  t>  turns." 
Let  ua,  in  imagination,  glide  bdck  on  Ihc 
i'trcam  of  time  to  the  year  1T83,  and  rest  at 
Trenton,  on  the  Deiairnre,  a  few  miles  below  the 
Fjmt  where  George  IVashinglon,  with  his  gallanf 
little  army,  dtflrd  the  nnmbing  cold  and  pierc- 
ing blafl,  and,  amid  ice  and  enon-,  crossed  tlic 
river,  most  successful  I  y  lo  attack  the  British 
and  their  ntlpendiary  Hessians,  and  gloriously 
nnd  signally  lo  oraiquer  Ibem.  In  that  quaint 
and  quiet  city  the  Congrcsg  of  the  Federation, 
after  having  been  driven  by  a  mob  from  Philv 
delphia,  had  convened,  to  deliberate  upon  tho 
grave  and  complex  questions  pertaining  lo  the 
welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  new-liom  nation. 
Already  had  Congress,  from  tbe  esigoncics  of 
the  limes,  wandered  from  place  to  place,  having 
held  their  sessions  at  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Lancaster,  Anuopolis,  Princeton, 
York  and  Trenton.  The  spectacle  was  peculiar 
nnd  illustrative.  Three  millions  of  people,  cot- 
■ring  a  vast  area  of  country,  differing  In  their 
origin,  their  habits  and  their  religion,  uniting 
In  tbe  common  cause  of  liberty,  had  conquered 
existence  from  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
Europe;  and  In  fuUUment  of  the  type  of 
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heathen  mythology,  verified  the  birth  of  Mi- 
nerva, fully  armed,  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
Marked  by  no  infantine  existence,  they  found 
themselves  bo  suddenly  a  nation  that  they  had 
no  Capital,  no  residence  for  their  Executive,  or 
permanent  place  of  meeting  for  their  Legisla- 
ture. This  want  was  early  felt,  and  even  before 
peace  was  fully  recognized,  efforts  were  made  to 
select  a  site  for  a  Capital.  The  bands  that  held 
the  Colonies  together  were  feebler  far  than  we 
at  this  late  day  realize  ;  the  fears  of  some,  the 
ambition  of  others,  and  a  jealousy  which  the 
war  had  scarcely  kept  from  exhibiting  itself  in 
some  hideous  form,  all  threatened  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Federal  Government.  Many  of 
the  leading  men  felt  that  a  National  Capital, 
common  to  the  people  of  each  State,  yet  be- 
longing to  none,  would  be  a  strong  link  in  bind 
ing  the  States  together.  The  people  could  then 
see  the  palpable  Government,  which  as  yet  was 
to  most  of  them  a  mere  political  myth.  The 
place  where  it  should  be  located  was  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  consideration.  Should  it  be  the 
center  of  population  ?  No,  because  even  then 
the  migratory  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  was  apparent, 
and  the  path  of  the  declining  sun  was  the  one 
they  trod.  This  wonid  soon  change  the  prepond- 
erance. Still,  even  yet  the  following  prophesy, 
uttered  in  1783,  "  In  fifty  years  the  center  of 
population  will  be  west  of  the  AUeghanies/' 
has  not  been  realized.  Shall  it  be  the  center  of 
wealth  ?  No,  for  then  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures will  direct  the  location  ;  and,  said  a  pub- 
lic writer,  it  will  be  placed  somewhere  between 
the  Delaware  and  Connecticut.  The  geographi- 
cal center  was  proposed  and  discussed,  but  it 
was  deemed  impracticable,  and  public  opinion 
and  the  views  of  Congress  at  length  fixed  upon 
the  Delaware,  below  Philadelphia,  or  the  Poto- 
mac. On  the  7th  of  October,  1783,  Elbrldge 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  subsequently  Vice- 
President,  moved  that  suitable  buildings  be 
erected  on  the  Potomac,  near  Georgetown,  or 
on  the  Delaware,  for  the  permanent  accommo- 
dation of  Congress  and  the  Executive  :  provided 
a  suitable  district  can  be  procured  on  one  of  the 
rivers  aforesaid  for  a  Federal  town  ;  and  that  the 
right  of  soil,  and  an  exclusive  or  such  other 
jurisdiction  as  Congress  may  direct,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  was  modified  several  times, 
and  was  at  length  repealed,  26th  of  April,  1784. 
In  the  Congress  that  met  in  October,  1784,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioners  to  lay  out  a  district  not 
more  than  three  nor  less  than  two  miles  square 


on  the  Delaware  River,  within  eight  miles  of 
the  Falls,  for  a  Federal  city.  Three  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed,  and,  among  other  da- 
ties,  they  were  to  erect,  in  a  splendid  style,  a 
Federal  House,  President's  House,  and  also 
residences  for  the  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Alfairp, 
War,  Marine  and  Treasury.  Lots  were  also  to 
be  selected  for  the  use  of  the  different  States  for 
their  delegations.  The  dwellings  for  the  Secre- 
taries we  consider  to  have  been  a  proposition 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  our  National 
Legislature  even  now. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  at  New  York,  Jan. 
13,  1785,  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  insert 
in  the  act  PdUrmac  in  lieu  of  Ddawarej  but  with- 
out success.  In  1787,  May  10,  Mr.  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, moved  two  resolutions  on  the  subject — 
the  first  providing  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  at  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac — 
which  were  lost. 

The  ordinance  above  alluded  to,  establishing 
the  Capital  on  the  Delaware,  from  causes  now 
unknown,  was  not  carried  into  execution.  The 
Constitution  adopted  in  1787,  by  section  8, 
Art.  I,  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  dis- 
trict, not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  when 
properly  ceded  by  particular  States,  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  seat  of  Government. 

The  engraving  presented  on  the  next  page 
represents  the  opening  of  the  first  American  Con- 
gress, on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  at  Philadel- 
phia. Fifty-four  delegates  were  present,  repre- 
senting twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 
Georgia  was  the  only  colony  not  represented.  It 
appears  that  the  idea  of  a  general  Congress 
sprang  up  in  most  of  the  colonies  almost  simul- 
taneously. The  first  public  action  on  the  sub- 
ject occurred  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  17  th  of 
May.  In  the  couree  of  two  months  the  subject 
was  discussed  and  advocated  in  twelve  Colo- 
nies, and  in  most  of  them  independently,  or 
without  concert  between  the  colonies.  Massa- 
chusetts took  the  lead  so  far  as  to  appoint  the 
day  and  place,  5th  of  September,  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Congress  met  accordingly.  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  Charles  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary.  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  dignified  bodies  of  men  ever 
assembled,  and  their  business  was  of  the  very 
highest  moment  and  importance  to  the  world. 
If  they  succeeded,  they  would  give  the  world  a 
new  impetus  onward  to  freedom  and  happiness ; 
if  they  failed,  they  would  most  likely  be  hung 
as  rebels  and  traitors  to  the  mother  country. 
Dark  clouds  hung  over  them ;    some  minds 
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nem  timid  and  wavering ;  but  Ibc  magic 
eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  like  the  light- 
niaga  of  Heaven,  brolia  tbroagb  the  ctouda 
and  filled  tbc  vhole  Assembly  wilh  electric 
Ore,  that  ronsed  and  nerved  them  to  vigoroua 
and  determined  action,  ivbicb  resulted  in  tbc 
DeclsTStloi)  oflTidepcndeucc. 
In  1789  the  SUt«a  of  Virginia  and  Varylnnil 


1   ( 


each  offered  to  CongreBB,  through  their  dole- 
gates,  to  cede  ten  milea  square,  which  oOi^ts 

During  tbi  same  HoasioD  a  law  was  paused 
Qxing  tbc  point  on  the  Suequehaaaa ;  and  on  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  carry  oat  tbia  resolu- 
tion a  very  wnrm  debate  ensued.  Ur.  Scott 
said     '  The  future  tranquility  and  well-being 


\  1 


Of  the  United  Stale,  depend-  as  mi.ch  ou  Ih^s 
as  on  any  qoeatiw,  that  ever  has  or  can  come 
befo^Coagre*"  The  bill  p«irf  the  Honse, 
but  Siwquebanna  w».  rfrieken  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Germantown  Inserted.  Thia  wm  sub- 
sequently agreed  1o  by  the  House,  and  thus 
(^emiantowa  was  actually  made  the  Capital  by 


Congrcw ;  bnl,  from  sr,me  trifling  amendmcnis. 
Ihe  bill  eventually  failed.  The  eontrovery 
was  rtlll  active,  and  on  May  31, 1790,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate  to  determine  "the 
permanent  seat  of  Con([res8  and  Ihe  Gorerh- 
mcnt  of  the  ITniled  Slates."  On  the  28th  of 
June  the  bill  was  passed,  alter  inserting  "on 
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tbu  Kiver  Potomac,  at  some  place  bctweea  the 
Eastern  Branch  and  Connogocbeaguc,  be,  and 
the  same  is  herehj,  accepted  for  the  permanent 
sent  of  Government."  Some  humorous  things, 
as  well  as  many  very  warm  and  bitter  remark?, 
were  uttered  in  the  animated  debate  which 
aroee  on  the  bill.  The  South  Carolinians  ob- 
jected to  Philadelphia  because  of  the  great 
iHimber  of  Quakers,  who  were  constantly  dog- 
ging the  Southern  members  with  their  schemes 
of  emancipation.  Mr.  Smith  urged  Baltimore 
for  its  fine  locality,  and  because  its  inhabitants 
had  contributed  $40,000.  Mr.  Paige  said  New 
York  was  superior  to  any  place  he  knew,  for 
the  orderly  and  decent  behavior  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. After  all  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill,  it  finally  became  a  law  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1790,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  29. 
The  bill  was  subsequently  slightly  amended  by 
permitting  the  President  to  extend  the  distjict 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  but  no 
public  buildings  were  to  be  erected  except  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac. 

As  all  who  were  participants  in  the  debates,, 
and  by  whose  rotes  the  law  was  enacted,  have 
pa.s'»ed  from  the  scene  of  their  labors,  it  is  im- 
possible to  learn  the  reasons,  beyond  the  de- 
bates, which  influenced  their  Onal  action ;  but 
wc  cannot  but  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
another  'WTiter  on  this  subject  in  the  belief  that 
the  well-known  wisiies  of  Washington,  and  his 
silent  but  potent  influence,  had  very  much  to 
do  with  the  final  settlement  of  the  matter. 

lie  was,  as  a  surveyor,  jwrsonally  cognizant 
of  the  advantages  of  a  physical  nature  pos- 
sessed by  the  place  designated  *,  he  had,  years 
lx»rore,  with  Braddock's  army,  encamped  on  the 
hill  now  occupied  by  the  Observatory,  and  had 
then  predicted  the  rise  of  a  great  city  here. 
He  ever  considered  the  Potomac  as  the  natural 
outlet  of  the  West,  and  early  urged  a  canal  as 
the  means  of  securing  the  trade  to  this  channel. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  after  he  had  secured,  as 
the  leader  of  her  armies,  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  and  received  the  highest  honors  that 
country  could  bestow,  that  even  his  pure  and 
anmnbitious  nature  may  have  had  the  wish  to 
found  a  city  that  might  become  the  metropolis 
of  a  great,  mighty  and  powerful  nation  ?  May 
not  bis  eye,  as  he  sailed  up  the  noble  river  by 
the  side  of  which  he  dwelt,  and  on  whose  banks 
his  ashes  since  have  made  a  consecrated  spot 
for  all  time,  have  rested  on  the  point  of  land 
1)etweea  the  Potomac,  as  its  amplitude  recedes, 
and  the  Anocoetia,  or  Eastern  Branch,  and 
there,  with  the  vision  of  prophesy,  have  seen 
the  stately  dome  of  the  Capitol  arise,  overlook- 


ing, as  it  does,  miles  of  the  surrouudiug  couutiy. 
Perhaps  he  stood,  where  we  did  when  our  artist 
s'ketched  the  bird's  eye  view  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  near  Arlington  House,  the  present  resi- 
dence of  that  venerated  sage,  George  Washing- 
ton Parke  Custis,  and  there  beheld  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  place,  and  how  nature  had  made  it 
for  its  future  use ;  and  knowing,  as  he  must 
have  known,  that  his  name  and  fame  were 
clothed  with  immortality,  he  may  have  seen 
pictured  on  the  still  air  the  plinth  and  shaft, 
erected  by  a  grateful  and  admiring  posterity  to 
his  memory,  pierce  the  concave. 

As  evincing  how  all  the  attributes  and  re- 
quirements of  a  metropolis  were  considered, 
the  subject  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  was 
inquired  into,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ellicote,  in  hia 
Observations  on  the  Potomac,  published  in 
1793,  suggested  the  feasibility  of  bringing  the 
water  from  the  Great  Falls,  fourteen  miles  from 
Washington,  which  he  said  was  108  feet  above 
tide-water,  and  would  carry  the  water  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  city.  This  was  over  sixty 
years  since,  and  the  same  source  is  looked  to  for 
water  now  ;  and  the  work  has  been  commenced, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Capt.  Meigs,  but 
whether  it  will  be  continued  is  a  question  rest- 
ing upon  Congress  and  its  habitual  wisdom. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  as  appears  from  certain 
surveyors'  notes  in  the  Mayor's  Ofiice  of  Wash- 
ington, that  in  16G3  the  hill  on  which  the  Capi- 
tol stands  was  called  Bomef  and  what  was  after- 
ward Goose  Creek  was  designated  as  the  Tiber. 

A  district  ten  miles  square  was  ceded  jointly 
by  Virginia  and  Mar^-land,  over  which  Con- 
gress was  to  exercise  full  and  complete  jurisdic- 
tion. To  the  objections  made  to  this  purely 
Federal  territory  the  arguments  urged  in  its 
support  were  the  danger  to  the  country  if  the 
Capital  was  in  a  commercial  city  ;  the  unfair- 
ness to  the  rest  of  the  nation  if  any  particular 
State  was  thus  benefitted,  and  the  necessity  that 
there  should  be  *'  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  "  for  all  the  public  buildings.  The  re- 
marks of  Sir  James  McIutoFh  were  frequently 
quoted  by  those  who  favored  the  Federal  plan. 
He  had  said :  *'  A  great  metropolis  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  heart  of  a  political  body ;  as  the 
focus  of  its  powers  and  talents ;  as  the  direc- 
tion of  public  opinion ;  and,  therefbre,  as  a 
strong  bulwark  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  as 
a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  an  oppressor.'* 
The  truth  of  this  eloquent  passage  could  not  bo 
denied,  and  to  save  the  Capital  from  "  becom- 
ing a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  an  op- 
pressor" all  political  power  or  influence,  di- 
rectly, in  the  popular  elections  was  expatriate<l 
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frum  tiie  Jistrict,  nud  until  Ibu  thirel  for  office  i 
under  ths  Federal  GoTerninent  at  Wa^iDgto 
bad  assumed  its  daoseioug  magnitude  or  recent 
years  there  «M  DO  emanation  thence  of  poUU- 
cal  etrength. 


Mr.  Madison  oljjected  to  ttie  word  jxrmaBoil 
in  the  tLCt,  Itecanw  it  waa  not  in  tbe  Constitu 
tioD,  and  in  tlic  poivcrfal  debates  wbich  oc- 
curred a  ten-  years  »inoe  in  CoDgreBs,  on  tbe 
(taoMion  of  tbe  retrocession  of  the 
Virginia  porlioD  of  tbe  Dietrict.  mui 
Blre«i  waa  laid  on  this  word,  bnt 
was  admitted  hy  tbe  ablest  coD»tit 
tlonal  lawyers  that  Congress  had  nc 
power  to  dx  a^nnanentsentor Gov- 
ernment, bat  that  expediency  and  pol' 
icy  wpuld  forever  prevent  a  cbangc 
BO  it  became,  uneoiutitulionBlly,  <i 
pennancDcy.  '■O^tilBU  inaaebiU  mum.' 

M^r  L'Enlant,  a  French  gentle. 
man,  »bo  remodeled  tbe  City  Hall 
ia  New  York  in  17X9.  after  a  plan  ol 
bla  own.  mailing  tberefrom  tbe  Fed- 


eral Hall,  tbe  build  tog  on  a  balcony  of 
which  the  Grat  President  was  ioaugurAted,  iras 
selected  as  tbe  arebitect  of  tbe  new  city.  Three 
Commls^oncrs  (Mcmrs.  Johnson,  Daniel  Carroll 
and  Dr.  David  Stuart]  were  appointed  to  hare 
the  superintendence  of  the  District  and  City. 
On  the  I5tb  of  April,  IT9I,  the  two  latter 
natncd  gentlemen  fixed  tbe  first  comepatone  of 
the  District  at  Jones's  Point,  near  Aleiandrik, 
with  all  the  usual  Ua«ouic  ccremooies.  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  dated  »Oth  April,  1791,  calls 
it  tbe  "Federal  City,"  but  on  the  30tb  of  Sep- 
tember following,  tbe  Comminionern  directed 
Ibe  architect  to  designate  on  bis  maps  the  dis- 
trict M  "Tbe  Territory  of  Columbia,"  and  tbe 
city  as  "  The  City  of  Washington." 

Tbe  plan  of  the  city,  with  its  wide  avennes 
running  in  all  manner  of  directions,  and  its 
streets  croswng  each  other  and  tbe  avenues  at 
all  sorts  of  angles,  filling  the  citj^wilh  innu- 
merable little  triangular  "  squares,"  and  ren- 
dering tbe  erection  of  a  good  old-fashioned 
rectangular  boose  in  certain  localities  impos- 
sible, met  then,  as  now,  with  mnch  opposition 
and  ridicule.  A  vast  deal  of  very  dnbious 
humor  bos  been  Gijpended  on  the  subject,  lit). 
like  the  manikin  in  the  fenciug-school.  it  has 
become  the  mark  for  every  tyro  to  thrust  at 
with  bis  foil  of  wit.  If  au  evil  originally,  ft 
bus  now  become  too  venerable  ia  its  evil  ways 
to  be  remedied,  and  wbatevei;  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  asexprcwtii  by  tbe  press, 
wo,  with  more  troth  than  Mscbeth  need  to 
Ba-iquo,  can  aty,  "Tbou  cannt  not  sayldid 
i(.''  It  possesses  great  advantage*  over  many 
olbcr  cities,  for  it  hoHplenty  of  sunlight,  abnnd- 
ance  of  God's  free  air,  and  can  readily  be 
draiuvd.  It  laclcs  the  dull  samenea  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  stands  not,  like  New  Orleans,  in 
constant  dread  of  an  inundation. 

So  indigent  was  the  Government,  so  bad  its 
credit — n  condition  some  think  better  than  t1  e 
present  plethoric  condition  of  the  TreBaul^  — 
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tbftt  It  aecmed  impoerible  for  the  Execnttve  to 
proceed  witb  the  public  buildings  and  ImproTs- 
menta.  Altern«te  lota  were  forced  to  >  «»le  ; 
the  Comnisrionera  tiKd  pledged  tbelr  prtTate 
credit,  and  exhausted  that,  and  at  lait  the  Preti- 
dent  had  to  ask  a  loan  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
laod.  The  call  was  not  unheeded  hj  that  noble 
and  patriotic  SUte,  and  though  abe  had  pre- 
Tionalj  given  $72,000, as  Virginia  with  her  tried 


love  of  the  Union  had  given  $120,000,  she  now 
advanced  $100,000  mow.  Active  as  were  hia 
exertions  and  aocceBriiil  hia  efforts,  Gen.  Vt'ofh- 
Ington  was  not  pennitt^d  to  see  the  conBuramo- 
lion  of  hia  wishes.  Like  a  second  Mosca,  he  enw 
from  the  Pifgfth  of  Hope  the  prom iaed  Capitol, 
bat  he  was  denied  entrance  there,  for  on  the 
nth  of  Dcoerotfcr,  1799,  death  claimed  the  pa- 
triot and  the  aane,  and  the  tears  of  our  cou 
wbich  this  bereavement  caused  to  flow,  mingled 
with  the  tears  of  the  Christian  world  before 
ihej  Ml  on  hU  bin. 


From  the  tern  than  hamlet  of  1800— with  ac- 
commodations, as  bj  conrtee;  tbejr  were  called, 
•.e\j  fit  for  the  red  man  ;  with  the  great 
thoroughfare,  PeDitsjlrania  avenue,  a  morasa. 
covered  with  scrub  oak  and  alder  ;  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  a  few  hundred — Washington  baa  be- 
come a  large  and  populons  citf,  with  all  the  at- 
tribntea  of  congregated  masoea ;  well-paved 
and  well'lighted  aveones  and  atreets,  elegant 
private  remdencea,  and  nnmeroua  splendid  and 
expenaive  public  buildinga. 

As  the  Capital  of  the  nation  it  coptuna  its 
arcbivea,  its  tropbica  and  its  treaaorea ;  it  ia  the 
place  hallowed  by  the  presence,  in  times  paat. 
of  nearly  all  tbe.great  and  good  men  of  the 
nation  ;  it  Is  to  the  American  almost  wbat  Je- 
rusalem is  to  the  believer  In  Chmt,  fn-lt  is  hal- 
lowed by  the  great  struggles  and  trials  of  ow 
country  during  nearly  sLlty  years  of  our  mo- 
mentous existence  ;  and  yet,  alss  1  bow  few  of 
twenly-Bve  milliona  to  whom  all  this  be- 
longs have  visited  Wadiington.  It  is  a.  truth, 
by  no  means  creditable  to  the  parties 
concerned,  that  numbers  of  Americans  are  found 
Europe  who  have  never  seen  Washington. 
id  know  little  of  It  1>ejond  the  fact  that 
very  many  newspapers  have  correspondents 
there,  and  that  passports  come  from  an  otfiee 
tiere.  We  hold  that  there  ts  nothing  in  Europe 
well  worth  a  vlnt — nay,  which  demands  a 
pilgrimage  to  Its  altar — from  an  American  ar 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  .  Stand  a  mo- 
meot  before  that  paper,  and  think  of  ila  partn- 
riUon;  cannot  yon  see  the  clear,  deBantSadi- 
ing  of  Hancock'a  eye,  aa  the  Committee  ap- 
proach himl  And  while  Jefferson  handa  the 
document  that  iDcamated  a  nation,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, do  you  not  feel,  indeed,  the  presence  of 
the  philosopher  and  patriot,  Franklin,  of 
Ad&ma,  Livingston  and  ShermaaT  Bere  arc 
public  buildings  huge  in  siic,  and  elegant  alike 
in  style  and  material ;  here  are  works  of  art 
some  purely  historical,  which  are  worth  thecon- 
aideration  even  of  the  traveled  connolseur ;  thi^ 
Library  of  Congress,  the  city  of  the  dead, 
where  rest  alike  heroa  and  aages.  are  bere ;  end 
here,  too,  upon  an  elevation  in  the  aoutb-eaat- 
erly  part  of  the  cUy,  stands  the  Cuttol,  not 
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completed  jet  even  now  prEscntiog  an  appear- 
ance ubicb  few  temples  of  oncieat  dajH  can 
Burpasa.  Our  engraving  gives  a  truthful  and 
f^pbic  appearance  of  thla  itnmcnne  building, 
oa  it  ml!  appear  when  completed,  aud  we  cbal- 
lenge  niodera  Architecture  to  produce  its  paral- 
lel— En  commanding  position,  in  extent,  and  in 
durabititj  of  maUrial  and  coDstniction  ;  but 
more  than  all,  in  its  simple  elegance  and  claEEi- 
cftl  proportions.  Light  aod  ornate — without 
IVagility  or  meretriciouB  ornament — it  Qllt  tbc 
eye.  and  leaves  no  hiatus  for  tb«  imagination 
to  snpplj.  GmcefiiUy,  jet  massively,  with  its 
rich  colonadc  of  Corinthian  columns,  archer 
cipward  the  lofty  dome  till,  300  feet  nbovc  Ihc 
eoatem  base,  the  Bgurc  of  armed  Liberty,  in  iln 
colossal  proportions,  crowns  the  apei,  finiahiog 
in  beanty  this  great  monnment  of  AmcricDii 
genius  and  Fkill. 

Bat  to  the  history  again,  leaving  this  branch 
for  another  page.  On  the  ISth  of  September, 
1793,  the  south-east  corner-stone  of  the  north 
wiog  was  laid  by  Genera!  Washington,  in  the 
Hrst  year  of  his  second  term  oa  Chief  Magis- 
trete.  Tlio  Masonic  Order  of  the  vicinity,  and 
many  leading  men  of  the  country  were  present 
to  wilncEO.  not  only  the  elaborate  and  iulerest- 
ing  Masonic  ceremonies,  but  also  the  initial 
step  of  tbc  nrst  National  aod  Federal  building. 
The  plan  of  the  Capitol  was  designed  by  Dr. 
William  Thornton,  an  amateur  architect,  bat  a 
gentleman  of  much  eruditioa  and  refined  taste. 
In  Mills's  pamphlet  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  Capi- 
tol, we  find  that  Dr.  Thornton's  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  Gen.  Washington  in  1792,  and  sub- 
mitted to  S.  nallet,  an  Eogliib  architect,  who 
modified  it  in  some  of  its  parts.    What  these 


changes  were  Hr.  Mills  docs  not  state,  but  Ihej* 
were,  as  for  as  any  record  shows,  by  no  means 
radical,  and  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  conGned  to 
strengthening  and  lighting  the  interior,  llr. 
Hallet  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hadfield  ;  bat  be- 
fore the  north  wing  was  completed  James  Ho- 
ban,  architect  of  the  President's  House,  snc- 
ceeded  Mr.  Hadlield,  and  under  his  superrisioa 
the  wing  was  completed.  B.  n.  Latrobe  was 
appointed  byMr.  Jeirer8on,ial803,  as  architect 
of  the  Capitol ;  bo  ctiuugcd  Dr.  Thornton's  plan 
very  materially,  and  in  1810-11  the  south 
wing,  under  his  direction,  was  Quished  ;  hero 
the  work  ceased  until  after  the  war.  It  is  well 
known  that  on  the  24th  of  August,  1814,  the 
British  troops,  aHcr  the  failure  of  the  Ameri- 
can force  under  Gen.  Winder  to  check  them  at 
Bladensburgh,  entered  the  city,  and  In  a  spirit 
of  rude  Vandalism,  which  finds  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  war  among  civilised  and  Chris- 
tian nations,  burned  such  portions  of  the  inte- 
rior OB  their  pyrotechnics  could  reach,  inclnd- 
iag  the  Library.  After  the  war,  the  citizens  of 
Washington  erected  a  comfortable  brick  build- 
Lug,  (till  standing,  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  Capitol  grounds  and  first  street  east  for  the 
accommodation  of  Congress.  There  that  body 
.'--..  met  lilt  tbc  Capitol 

was  rebuilt.  Mr. 
Latrobe  was  the  ar- 
chitect, but  reslgoed 
in  1817,  when  Presi- 
dent Hooroe  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bnl- 
fincb,  under  whose 
in  peri  n  tendence  the 
present  building, 
,  terraces,  gateways, 
&c,,  were  completed 
,  in  1825.  The  whole 
L  cost  of  the  Capitol 
and  gronnds  was 
nearly  $3,000,000. 
The  area  of  ground 
covered  by  tbe  Cap- 


itol,  < 


entei 


■ingB, 


t   62.000 


Hjoarc  feet;  the  f^nt  baa  an  i 
feet;  the  wings  are  121  feet  deep;  the  pro- 
jection of  the  eaalem  front  of  the  center, 
including  tbe  Pteps,  is  86  feet,  and  of  the 
western  S3  feet.  The  dome,  now  nearly  de- 
molished, was  145  foet  from  tbe  ground.  The 
principal  front  is  the  cast,  turned  away  from 
the  inhabited  part  of  Washington,  and  con- 
sequently considered  by  visitors  as  in  ^t 
the  rear.    This  front  presents  a  grand  portico 
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d'  160  feet  in  uxwut,  cumiHnLtl  oi'  a.  double 
roir  of  Corinthi&a  columus,  elevated  cHt  a  hlgb 
nuUc  baaement;  it  ii  Burmounted  bj  a  pcdi- 
hkdI,  enriched  nitb  devices  in  muble,  whicU 
onr  space  does  not  pennit  ub  now  mioDtelj  to 
describe ;  we,  bowsver,  present  a  pictorial  copy 
of  them.  la  twonichea  on  tbie  portico,  on  either 
eide  of  the  door,  vrhich  opens  into  Lbe  rolundn, 
tberc  ELTO  tvo  EtaluoB,  bj  Persico,  in  marble  ; 
the  record  teachee  us  that  the;  are  HTmbolical 
of  Peace  and  War.  We  have  occndonall} 
Etndicd  Ihcce  colosseaa  Qgares  to  learn  wb; 
the;  hare  been  called  thaa,  but  our  Buceefls  in 
the  acqabtioD  of  the  reqaisite  information  isb; 
DO  means  conunenmirate  to  the  size  of  the  figures 
or  the  reputation  of  the  artist.  War,  as  there 
represented,  is  a  gentleman  -with  a  g}rmna)rian 
developmeDt  of  muscle,  and  a  remarkably  be- 
nign expreeriou  of  countenance.  He  is  Incasvd 
in  armor  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  ftuhion, 
more  cumi>roDS,we  imagine,  dian  easy  to  i 
His  ott^nsiTe  weapon  ia  a  cnrionsly  small,  but 
elas^cal  nrord,  in  a  sheath,  and  for  a  defeuEe 
be  has  a  shield  ;  the  appearance  of  the  atatue 
It  very  qaieacent  aod  quite  harmlrrs.  Peace  h 
a  stout  female,  with  an  olire  braucb  in  hei 
hand;  slie  Is  apparently  a  goddera  somowhat 
advanced  in  life,  certainly  not  under  Ihirly 
ycara  of  age. 

We  are  not  certain  that  Peisico  was  blame- 
able  in  the  matter,  sa  he  probably  received  an 
order  for  two  statues  at  a  fixed,  and  rather  a 
minimum,  price,  to  be  flniehud  in  eome  very 
short  period  of  time.  His onn, or  tome friend't 
studio,  or  tome  temple  fiirnished  his  models, 
aod  his  mechanics  were  at  once  put  to  worli. 
We  muet  admit  that  the  slaneciltler  has  done 
his  work  in  a  most  creditalile  manner,  and  n< 
regret  we  are  ignorant  of  Ills  name. 

The  eael«m  portico  is  the  vcstibale  to  thi 
great  political  temple  ol'  the  Union  ;  there,  ot 
the  4th  day  of  Uarch  of  each  Gucoeeding  four 
years,  an  altar  is  erected  to  the  genius  of  Ke- 
publican  inatitutiona ;  there  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  St»tea,  ai 
Grand  Higb  Priest,  in  the  presence  of  all  thi 
representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and  all  the 
chief  oSeers  of  our  own  Government,  and 
presence  of  thounnds  of  the  people,  a  aoi 
reign  of  one  of  the  largest,  moat  prosperoux 
and  powerful  coontrlca  of  the  world,  surren- 
ders his  power  and  his  place  to  the  people 
who  conferred  It  upon  him  ;  and  his  anccessor  to 
the  Presidential  chair,  till  that  moment  a  mere 
citizen,  takes  the  oath,  administered  by  the  ven- 
erable Chief  Justice,  and  becomes  for  four 
j«mn  President.    There  is  no  pomp  or  display 


of  power ;  do  national  soidiers,  no  force  visl- 
l>le,  save  the  great  moral  force  of  Republican 

Let  ns  pause  here  a  moment,  and  think  of 
the  scenes  enacted,  and  the  great  and  noble 
men  who  have  stood  where  we  stand.  All  oar 
Presidents  excepting  I'ater  Patris  and  John 
Adams,  here  took  the  oath  of  oOtce  ;  what  an 
array  of  names  I  Jefferson,  Uadison,  Monroe, 
J.  Q.  Adorns,  Jackson,  Vac  Buren,  Harrison, 
Polk,  Taylor,  and  Pierce ;  two  only  Burvlve. 
And  here,  too,  gazing  out  upon  the  same  Ecene, 
have  stood  Hamilton,  Marshall,  Burr,  Gerry, 
Tompkins,  Livingston,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhonn, 
Wirt,  Randolph.  Wright,  and  a  ho«t  of  others 
whose  names  stood  high  up  in  our  Temple  of 

The  Capitol  Grounds,  as  they  are  called. 
comprise  thirty-Eve  acres,  laid  oat  and  im- 
proved in  n  style  in  accordance  with  the  build- 
ing and  the  cnnntry.  On  the  welt,  the  Capitol 
ia  surroundpfl  by  a  terrace  which  hides  from 
view  the  Pub-bascmcnt,  and  relieves  the  entire 
structure  from  a  nearness  of  approach  ;  the 
minor  parts  do  not  offend  the  eye,  which  gazes, 
as  it  should,  at  flrpt  only  on  the  more  striking 
points.  From  the  center,  a  broad  pathway 
leads  to  the  main  gate,  which  opens  upon  Ma- 
ryland  avenue,  a  broad  way  leading  across  the 
Island  to  the  Long  Bi^dge ;  another  paved  way 
passes  to  a  gate  on  the  right,  to  Pennsylvania 
nvenue.  Approaching  the  Capitol  fh>m  the 
west,  the  first  marked  olycct  Is  the  Naval  Mon- 
ument, dedicated  to  those  gallant  men  who 
fell  fighting  for  their  fisg  before  Tripoli.  The 
osiEts  of  a  raaall  shaft,  resting 
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npoo  ft  pedestal,  but  and  locle.   Upon  the  top 
of  the  shaft  is  on  American  eagle,  bearing  the 
■TmboU  of  the  Uniun.    On  the  lop  of  the  base, 
tccbnicaliy  the  Eocle,  are  Tour  marble  llgnres, 
medium  aite,  repreBenting  the  Genius  of  Amc- 
tica,  History,   Commerce,    and    Fame.      The 
monument  reels  in  an  oral  baain  of  running 
water,  and,  vilh  itsornameatii,iireail;attrai 
ive,  more  eiipeciallf  as  the  shaft  and  the  bl 
ronndings  have  much  to  do  with  the  salgect 
be  commemorated ;  but  time  has  made  It  nc- 
cesHkry  that  some  one,  wbope  daty  it  Is,  sbould 
bave  certain  rcpain  made  at  once. 

Paswng  the  Naval  Uonnment,  we  ascend  to 
the  terrace,  which,  leaving  a  wide  area  between 
it  and  the  mb-bssement,  screens  the  latter  trom 
observation.  From  this  broad  wallt  is  pre~ 
aented  a  scene  of  peculiar  beauty  and  interest. 
Far  to  the  south,  down  the  Potomac,  the  white 
ontline  of  Fort  Washington  is  vinitlc ;  a  few 
miles  nearer,  we  l)chold  Alexaudria,  which  Is 
aa  ancient  in  American  History  as  its  namesake 
in  thatofEgjpt.  Thecity.by  the  actofretro- 
eea^on,  is  now  an  integral  mnnicipality  of  tbe 
Old  Dominion ;  it  boasts  of  considerable  com- 
merce, both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  aa  It  has 
recently  become  connected  by  rail  with  a  large 
extent  of  the  Slate,  already  has  the  tanly 
rmognition  of  the  laws  of  commerce,  which  de- 
mand an  opening  to  ma-ket  of  the  agricoltnral 
and  mining  districts,  exhibited  Ita  good  effects 
on  the  trade  of  tbe  old  burgh,  as  well  as  on 
the  rural  districts.  Nearer  still,  OD  the  enst- 
em  t>ank  of  the  Potomac,  is  seen  the  Lnnatic 
Asylum,  a  large  and  well  conalracted  building 
erected  by  the  United  Slates,  to  accommodate 
the  nntbrtanates  of  the  District.  On  the  nearer 
shore  of  tbe  Eastern  Branch,  It  leen  the  Anenal, 
and  in  pmimity  therewith  is  the  Penitentiary, 
for  though  the  District  of  Columbia  is  denied 
the  political  rights  of  a  Slate  or  Territory,  it 


still  requires  ail  Ihe  instikitious  ILal  uait  on 
civllizatloii. 

Lo<^ng  to  the  west  we  eee,  for  a  mile  and  a 
balf,  Ihat  broad  street — mnch  abused,  yet  much 
admired — Pennsylvania  avenue,  with  the  Prai- 
dent'a  House  at  its  apparent  terminua  Be- 
yond is  the  National  Observatory,  while  nearer 
is  the  anfinishcd  Monument  to  Washington  aod 
the  Smithsoniau  Institute.  Directly  below  our 
(bet  are  the  Capitol  Grounds,  with  trees  and 
flowers  and  Ihe  green  sward,  all  looking  fre»b 
and  benutitul,  evincing  constant  care  and  at- 
tention, and  wooing  the  man  of  business  and 
the  idler  to  saunter  around  the  graveled  walks 
or  rest  upon  some  of  the  numerous  rustic  seats 
scattered  around.  Here  weekly,  daring  tbe 
Spring  and  Summer  months,  the  Marine  Baud 
discourses  sweet  music  for  several  hours,  and 
thousands,  Inclnding  the  President,  Foreign 
Ministers,  grave  Senators,  Members  of  Congrem, 
and  all  the  fair  denizens  of  the  Metropolis,  aa- 
semhle  to  listen  to  Ihe  music,  throwing  ofi'  the 
I  of  offlcc  and  ofsliitc,  and  enjoy  the  moment. 
No  city  in  the  Union  can  produce  a  parallel 
!,  or  a  similar  audience ;  for  here  there 
few  or  none  of  that  class  of  rowdies  that 
mark  all  cities  with  trade,  manufaatnrea  and 


Mere  dry,  guide-book  delAila  will  not  convej 
1  idea  of  the  Capitol ;  and  though  our  en- 
gravings will  aid  the  Imagination,  we  desire  li 


nt  It  by  contrast  and  antithesis.  Ampli- 
tude challenges  tbe  attention  and  awakens  tlic 
odmlration  of  the  vulgar,  for,  with  Uie  nn- 
'diicat«d  and  the  no  appreciative,  a  giant 
md  giantess  will  command  more  wonder  and 
ittentlon  than  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and 
the  Venus  de  Medici.  But  magnitude  of 
;e,  in  nature  or  in  works  of  art.  Is 
not  neccessarily  elegance,  nor  a  concomitant 
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01  iHttiit]';  for  il'  aiie  Uall  UiatiBrequiaite,  lliu 
Gorcrnmeot  rop»-Wklk  at  Cbarlestowa  uid  the 
mil**;  depot  at  Detroit  might  »Mj  rival  tbv 
ParlheooD  and  the  FameBe  Palace.  Grandeur 
aad  sublimity  require  not  onlj'  bight  and 
Iireadlh,  bat  htinuonious  propoiiiooB  and  mi- 
nalenes  of  detail ;  a  conglomeration  of  fonnp 
aad  the  attrilnites  of  beauty  are  requisite  to 
fiui^  the  ploture  to  the  e;e  and  i»ti«fy  the 
ImaginatioD. 

To  iofonn  our  readers  that  the  entire  eaalem 
front  of  the  Capitol  ia  T5D  feet,  being  nearly  60 
feet  more  Umo  St  Peters  in  Its  largest  projec- 
UOD,  and  nearly  200  feet  greater  than  St.  PwtU, 
or  that  it  covers  over  three  and  a  half  acres  of 
ground,  will  not,  as  an  isolated  fact,  prove  our 
pautioD~that  it  will,  vhen  the  extensions  and 
the  dome  are  completed,  stand  fortii  one  of  the 
finest  arohiteotural  monnmenlB  of  moderk 
timea.  The  de- 
t^I,  the  openings, 
the  rich  orna- 
meata,  its  total 
alMtbence  ttom 
meri  tricous  adora- 
logs,  with  its 
many  porticos, 
the  lofty  pedi- 
ments   and     the 

harmooious    pro-  j 

portioDB,    aside  f 

from  itsgreatsiie  ^ 

forma,  coasUtule  • 

its  claims  to  ad-    ', 

miration.    Let  us         ^  

tia  :  The  exIensionH  consist  of  two  wing 
buildings  erecting  at  the  north  and  south 
onds  of  the  present  structure,  each  153  feel 
8  inches  from  north  In  south,  with  a  width 
from  east  to  nest,  inclnding  porticos  and 
steps,  of  324  feet.  On  the  east  they  present  a 
double  portico,  in  the  center  of  the  facade,  28 
feet  in  width  ;  from  the  stvlobatc  Hurmounting 
the  rustic  basement  there  arise  22  Corintbian 
columns,  with  elalwrate  capitals,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  a  pediment— the  proportions 
are  so  good  that  it  seems  to  require  the  columns 
to  sustain  the  weight  It  has  been  frequently, 
and  perhaps  justly,  objected  that  the  angle  o( 
the  pediment  of  the  old  building  waa  not  class- 
leal,  and  coQse^tuently  that  the  eBect  was  bad  ; 
in  the  new  pedimeuts  this  defect  has  been  com- 
pletely remedied,  and  the  angle  is  softened  and 
rendered  porf^t  The  frieze  of  the  entablature 
li  not  ornamented,  nor  ia  it  on  Ifae  center  build- 


ing ;  bat  the  pediment  of  tbe  north  wlBg  is  to 

contain  a  number  of  statues,  defigORd  and 
modeled  by  Crawford,  and  now  being  cut  in  na- 
tive marble  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  grounds.  These  statues,  a  draw- 
ing of  wbich  we  give,  are  Imlj  beautinil,  and 
prove  that  Mr.  Crawford  ban  genius  which  will 
place  him  among  the  first  of  sculptors.  The 
Genidn  of  Ameiuci  stands  In  tbe  center,  baaed 
upon  a  rock,  standing  unmoved  amid  the  lash- 
ings and  turmoil  of  the  ocean,  which  surrounds 
it ;  the  national  bird,  the  eagle,  is  appropriately 
her  attendant,  and  the  sun,  rising  at  her  feet, 
typifies  the  light  which  shines  around  Libert; 
in  her  ouward  march.  In  one  hand  she  holds 
onk  and  laurel  leaves,  ready  to  place  tbem  on 
the  brows  of  the  victors  in  the  great  contests 
for  civil  and  military  glory.  The  other  hand 
extends  in  a  supplicatory  manner  toward 
Heaven,  pointing  to  the  Pioneer,  on  whom  she 
invokes  the  blessings  of  God.  Next  is  tlie  ath- 
letic figure  of  the  Backwoodsman,  the  pioneer 
of  liberty  and  civilization,  before  whose  ap- 
proach the  aborigiues  have  fied  and  tbe  mighty 
forest  &llen,   and   the  wilderaess  been  truly 


made  lo  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose  "  Be 
Is  n  fitting  representative  of  the  brave  evangel- 
ist of  free  institutionEt.  Thelndian  chief  and  his 
family  tj^iify  the  extinction  of  the  red  men  be- 
fore tbe  onward  march  of  their  Cancosian  ex- 
terminators, BDd  the  grave  is  ready  to  receive 
these  last  survivots  of  the  millions  who  roamed 
in  savage  flredum  over  the  continent  less  than 
three  centuries  since. 
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Tbc  othor  side  is  devoted  lo  [jpe^  of  ciTili 
nation  und  the  beneflcial  efltoW  of  liberty.  Tltf 
fli*t  figure  iB  a  Soldier,  properly  coatumud  iu 
the  unifomi  of  the  annj  of  the  Kevolation  ; 
his  band  is  on  the  hilt  of  hU  shi-athed  sword, 
evinciDK  hie  willingne™  to  draw  It  when  re- 
quired by  his  country.  The  Merchant  in  seated 
amid  the  emlilcma  of  trade  and  commerco;  bin 
band  refta  upon  the  globe  as  if  claiming  id"  en- 
tire circuit  for  bix  ship?,  while  the  aucharatbiii 
feet  (Hope)  connects  him  with  thu  figures  of  the 
two  boya,  advancing  to  give  Ihtir  seirices  to 
their  couDtry.  Nearly  behind  tbc  aucbor  is  the 
Teacher,  instructing  n  youth,  indicating  that 
education  is  requiniW  to  the  welftiro  of  the 
country.  Next  is  a  Mechanic,  with  bis  brawny 
arra  renting  upon  n  cog-wheel,  fitting  cmblemfi 
of  the  power  that  creates  our  huge  steamers, 
and  builds  our  foclorics  and  mochiacry  j  at  bia 
feel  ore  sheares  of  wheat,  curu,  &c. 

The  statuary  for  tbc  south  pediment  is  not 
designed,  or  rather,  some  dcdigas  i^nt  for  ap- 
proTal  lo  CapUin  Meigs  have  not  yet  met  bis 
E^probation. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Exlaosion  was  laid 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1851,  lijPresideutFilltDore, 
with  Masonic  ceremonies,  and  the  oralor  of  the 
age,  Daaiel  WebMer,  made,  upon  the  occasion, 
one  of  his  most  eloquent  oration?.  Tlie  di'sign 
for  the  exterior,  and  the  plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Walter,  and  approved  by  (he 
President.  It  should  be  borT.e  in  mind  that  the 
Extensions  bad.  In  their  general  outline  and  ap- 
pearance, to  comport  with  the  old  parts  of  tbc 
buildings.  This  diiOcully  has  been  overcome, 
and  the  wings  are  harmonious  id  their  propor- 
tions, and  coincide  with  the  center,  Ibna  not 
only  not  detracting  from,  hut  really  adding  to 
the  dignity  and  grandijar  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. In  addition  to  the  eastern  porticos  men- 
tioned before,  each  building  has  on  Its  west 
f^ont  a  portico  one  hundred  and  Ore  feet  in 
width,  with  teo  Corinthian  columns,  and  on  Itie 
north  front  of  one,  and  the  aoutb  front  of  the 


other,  is  a  portico  121  feet  ID  widlii, 
wilbtenConnthiancolunnseacb.  These 
porticos  and  columns,   and   the   pitaa- 
ttrs    with  their  rtchly-carved  capitals, 
relieve  Uie  otherwise   monotonous   ap- 
pearance of  the  maM  of  marble.    The 
windows  are  an  improvement  upon  tbaM 
in  the  old  bnilding ;   over  cacb,  in  the 
proper  story,  is  a  pediment,  e,;reeing 
in  its  angle  vrilb  the  larger  pediment, 
supported  hy  consoles  carved  in 'leaves 
and  scroll  with  remarkable   taste  and 
elegance.     Tbe  entrances  are  flanked 
by  carved  colnmnar  Eupportets,  and  tbe  dimen- 
sions  of  the  door  have  been  increased  tobor- 
nioiiiEc  with  Ihe   other  openings.    Tbe  wings 
have,  like  tbc  center,  a  rusticated  basement,  and 
pimilar  steps  and  check-blocks  leading  from  the 
ground.    Tbey  stand  41  feet  distant  from   the 
cenl'T,  and  nre  connecfrd  IhiTcwilh  by  corridors 
26  feet  iu  width,  with  outeida  colouusdus  coo- 
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aiRtEag  of  four  columiiR  each,  beinx  5G  fret  in 
width  oataide.  The  material  ui*cd  In  the  con- 
itructioa  on  the  outside  in  marble!,  !«]«ctc?d  with 
great  care,  iuidafl«Tb«iDgBabmilt<;d  to  the  moat 
ncctiriitc  testa  of  scJcncc,ap  todumhilityond  con- 
tinuance of  appearance.  The  iutcrual  work  is 
muble,  stone,  brick  and  iron ;  alt  the  floors  and 
Imams  are  of  tho  laller  material,  and  arc  npon 
a  plan  of  Captain  Meigs's,  answering  foro  ceil- 
ing below  and  b  floor  above.  Up  to  1853,  in 
March,  Mr.  Walter,  tho  accomplished  and  able 
architect,  who  conceiTcd  the  dwign  and  pre- 
pared the  plans,  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
work  ;  at  that  time  the  c»:itrol  wa?  changed 
from  tho  Interior  to  the  Wm  Department,  and 


Captain  Ueige,  a  gi'Qtleman  dis- 
tinguished  far  his  scicntiflc  and 
natural  abilitj  and  taiite,  was 
put  in  charge.  In  his  orders 
from  the  Department  he  was  in- 
formed that,  as  the  entire  re- 
spon?iliility  rested  upon  him,  ho 
was  clotbcd  with  power  to  make 
any  changes  he  deemed  neces- 
Bary,  and  it  is  certainly  credit- 
able to  this  offlcer  (bat  he  has 
in  so  compamtiTely  few  in- 
stances changed  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Walter,  and  in  no  case  haB 
be  done  so  without  that  gentle- 
man's assent.  The  principal 
alteialions  are  in  the  construc- 
tion of  (he  Hall  of  the  Uouse  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Senate 
Chamticr.  These  alterations 
weru  made  to  increase  the  ac- 
commodations for  the  memben 
and  the  public,  to  complj'  ultb 
the  requisites  of  acoustics  nnd 
TentilatioD,  and  somewhat  to 
Olid  to  the  omamentatioQ.  It 
has  been  certainly  a  fortnitouH 
combination  of  Captain  Meigs 
and  Mr.  Thomas  L'.  Walter,  for 
the  Uoremment  and  the  people, 
for,  while  the  former  has  the 
high  characterinliCB  mentioned 
above,  the  latter  is  unquestion- 
ably the  Orst  atcbitoct  in  the 
country. 

Much  Blndy  and  examination 
of  structures    already   existing 
were  requisite  to  provide  cham- 
bers where  each  member  could 
Ix;  distinctly  beard  by  the  presid- 
ing olliccr  and  his  fellow-mem- 
bers from  any  point  of  the. hoik ; 
for,  unlike  t!ie  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  onr 
members  do  not  apeak  from  a  tribune.    A  com- 
mission, conwstlng  of  Prof.  A-  D.  Bache,  head 
of  the  United  Slates  Coast  Survey  ;  Trof.  Jo- 
seph Henry,  Secretory  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  Capt  Jlcigs — all  gentlemen  of 
acknowledged  scieatlficabiljty— nas  appoiotod 
to  test  the  plan  proposed  by  the  latter.     After 
due   examination,   the   plans  were    approved. 
CapL  Meigs,  in  one  of  his  reports,  says  that  he 
iii  happy  in  being  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
tho   "accomplished  architect,  Mr.  Tboma<  U. 
Walter,"  (bat  tho  proposed  altemlions  will  be 
felicitous,  and  "  that  the  architectural  beauty 
and  tho  convenience  of  tho  building))  will  be  in- 
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creBFcd  by  the  sliangca  which  have  been  made." 
The  CDtrancG  is  made  throngh  a  door-no;  in 
cither  wing,  U  feel  by  7  frot  wide,  Burrounded 
by  two  figures  in  aOo-rdicro.  pnrlially  reclining, 
as  Been  in  onr  cngraviag,  with  the  globe  be- 
tween theiD.  ■  The  one  on  Ihc  riglit  ia  Liberty, 
reciting  the  deeds  nod  wonilors  accomplished 
under  direction  and  guidance,  throughout  the 
world,  to  History,  the  figure  beEidc  her,  who  is 
ready  to  make  up  the  lalilct,  lietcuing  the  while 
with  intcQBity  to  the  heroic  recital.  TheBC 
flgnrea  rest  in  port  on  the  entablature,  which  is 
supported  by  two  elaborately  carved  truBsea. 

The  doorB  thcmsclrcB  are  to  be  of  bronze, 
and  iotrustod  Tor  the  designs  to  ili;  Crawrord  ; 
one  be  hua  completed,  and  though  the  rep- 
reBentation  sent  1>;  the  artiat  ia  amall,  and 
calculated  to  rfiow  the  spirit  and  nature  of  the 
designs  rather  than  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
model  or  execution,  we  had  two  drawings  made 
which  will  oonvey  an  idea  of  the  general  effect. 
The  door  is  divided  into  ten  panels;  the  two 
npper  ones  are  merely  filled  with  a  star  and 
wreathM;  the  1owcronescoQtun,onePeaceand 


the  other  War,  which,  as  for  as  wc  can  judge, 
wilt  confer  some  credit  upon  the  artist,  and 
convey  an  idea  of  the  sulycct  to  the  gnier. 
Washington  Laying  the  Corner-stone  of  Ibe 
Capitol,  and  the  Oath  of  Olficc  fill  two  other 
panela.  Bunker  Hill,  with  expiring  Warren,  are 
hero  connneraonxted.  and  Monmouth  too ;  while 
in  imperishable  bronze,  as  fitting  the  deeds  and 
the  occasion  they  perpetuate,  wc  witness  the 
Bcrrender  of  Coniwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
groat  hcro'a  triumphal  entry  into  Trenton 
alter  his  admirably  planned  and  gallantly  ex- 
ecuted attack  on  the  British  and  BesaioQ^ 

These  designs  may,  and  probably  will,  1>c 
changed  or  inodifitd  before  they  are  executed, 
but  the  subjects  will  be  national  and  historical, 
and  from  the  ability  already  evinced  by  the 
designs  furnished  for  other  parts  of  the  work, 
wo  hove  perfect  confidence  in  their  conception 
and  modeling.  For  the  other  door  we  hope 
some  other  American  artist  may  have  an  op- 
portnnity  of  prescntinghis  claims  to  reputation 
and  renown  to  the  people  and  the  world. 

The    Hall    of    Representatives    is    in  the 
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flret  Btory  of  the  south  wing  ;  it  is  in  the  center 
of  the  bail  dins— 139  *■«■*  long-  ^3  wide,  and 
abont  36  feet  high ;  there  h  a  apucioiiB  gtiller; 
OB  three  Fide?,  with  tbe  capacity  to  seat  1,300 
pcreong  comfortably,  »nd  a  separate  reporleni' 
f^llerj  behind  tbe  Speaker's  chair.  The  jnem- 
bera'  desk",  300  in  Dumber,  are  arranged  in  a 
Bemi-circular  form  on  the  floor.  The  ceiliiiB 
will  be  or  iron,  properl;  sui>pended  from  ibe 
truEses  of  Ihe  roof,  with  the  requiute  opening 
fbr  TcnlilatioQ,  and  others  filled  with  stained 
glaB<,  which  will  give  ample  light  in  the  dsj 
time ;  at  night  the  Hall  will  be  lighted  b;  large 
ga^bamera  situated  abow  the  ceiling,  thus 
throwing  a  softeDed,  Bteadj  light,  without  the 
unpleasant  odor  and  glare  of  gas,  or  tbe  heat 
which  would  accompany  it  it  the  liunietB  were 
suspended  directly  in  the  hall.  Tbe  subject 
of  acoustics  and  ventilation,  being  of  the  very 
Brat  importance  in  balls  intended  for  so  largea 
number  of  members,  and  an  auditory  so  numer- 
ous as  these,  have  received  the  most  eameel 
study  and  consideration  from  Capl.iin  Meigs 
au'd  Mr.  Waller.  The  relative  dependence  of 
acoustics  on  the  density  and  purity  of  the  air, 
as  well  OS  upon  any  disturbing  causes  operat- 
ing upon  the  latter,  dcmand-i  that  the  ventila- 
Uou,  including  in  this  heating  and  cooling  the 
atmoxphere  in  the  hall,  should  be  done,  if  pos- 
sible, in  such  a  manner  as  Co  aid  and  assist  Ibat 
olyecL  The  lighLi  of  experience  and  science 
hare  been  miitntely  examined;  and,  theoreti- 
cally, the  desired  end  will  be  obtained  by  the 
means  to  be  used.  We  brLefly,  hut  as  fully  as 
ve  thought  it  necessary,  considered  acoustics. 
Mid  will  "now 'allude  to  (he  ventilation. 

The  generally  observed  practice  of  introduc- 
iag  columns  of  heated  air  near  the  Soor  of  tbe 
room,  with  apertures  for   tbe   escape-  of   the 


vitiated  atmosphere  in  the  wall  or  ceiling,  is 
ainndoned ;  the  reason  assigned  is  tiiat  by  this 
system  the  heated  air,  lieliig  rarifivd  and  con- 
sequently specifically  lighter  than  the  bad  air, 
rises  at  once  and  makes  its  escape,  or  ascends 
and  remains  near  the  ceiling  when  the  openlugs 
arc  in  the  side— thus  failing  both  to  heat  the 
lower  strata  in  the  room  or  to  remove  the 
foul  almocphere.  A  column  of  air,  previ- 
ously passed  through  the  meshes  of  hot-waler 
pipes  to  raise  it  to  the  required  temperatnro 
of  60°  or  SIP.  or  in  Summer  over  jets  of  cool, 
or  Iced-water,  tocoolit,  is  to  be  forced,  by  means 
of  a  large  fen  worked  by  steam,  through  a  shall 
to  the  space  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  ; 
tbe  latter  is  to  be  perforated  with  numerous  small 
holes,  through  which  this  air  will  find  its  way  to 
the  room.  The  apertnres  for  the  escape  of  thu 
vitiated  air  being  at  the  base,  the  heated  air,  en- 
tering above,  will  force  out  the  former  ondsup- 
ply  ilapl^c.  But  we  will  use  the  words  of  the 
report  lo  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  approved  by 
Professors  Henry  and  Cache  :  "  If  the  e.^ils  for 
the  foul  air  are  below,  (he  hot  air  accumulates 
at  the  top  of  the  room,  and,  gradually  displac- 
ing the  cooler  air,  forces  it  out  through  Ihose 
passages."  This  theory  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  practical ;  slill,  while  wc  will  very  briefly 
state  our  objections,  we  by  no  means  orrogato 
the  entire  correctness  of  oyr  views  iigainst 
those  of  the  highly  KientiSc  gentlemen  who 
recommend  another. 
The  imponderosity  of  air,  as  far  aa  it  can  bo 


affected  by  gravitation,  we  have  never  seen 
questioned,  and  as  then  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation would  not  draw  off  the  denser  fasted  air 
near  the  floor,  how  can  the  lower  strata  be 
affected  by  the  rarlficd  colamn  above  itT  The 
report  says,  the  heated  air  will  force  ont  llic 
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coaler.  Will  it  not,  and  does  it  not,  prccisclj 
ira  heated  and  cooled  piece  of  iron  are  placed 
ill  juxtn-poi^ilion,  impart  its  caloric  to  tlie  cold 
air  till  their  lempcraliiree  become  equalized 
Practically  we  know  that  an  aperture,  even  i 
key-hole,  between  a,  cold  room  and  one  con 
taining  Gre,  imparts  a  atreatn  of  cold  air,  and 
will  do  u>  if  wc  raigo  the  lemperalure  lo  lOOO. 
for  (he  reason  just  given.  The  bad  air  ta  not 
oul;  cold,  bnt  it  bas  become  bad  in  a.  crowded 
room  by  parting  with  its  oxygen  to  the  blood, 
tliron^'b  Ihc  Iiiagf,  and  receiving  ia  its  plrtee 
carbonic  acid  gun  and  nitrogen ;  now  will  frtrli 
EJr,  nnlcsii  forced  into  the  room  by  great  power, 
displace  tbo  bad,  or  can  a  eufflcicnl  qnaiitily 
be  thrown  in  lo  equali7.c  tlie  wliole  nitboiil 
produciDg  a  HlronR  current ;  (."nptain  Meigs. 
hoRever,  says  that  he  can  change  the  entire 
atmosiihcre  in  t:ic  room  in  filteeii  niinutee  nilh- 
ODt  any  perceptible  agitation.  Vo  certainly 
hope  the  theory  will  prove  correct ;  if  it  does 
not  Ibe  heated  air  can,  without  any  nddillonal 
expense,  lie  forced  in  from  belon.  A  corridor 
nearly  surrounds  the  ball,  and  affords  a  tree 
communication  for  ll>e  mcinliemnnd  empluyeea 
of  the  House,  with  the  Keliring  anil  Commiitcc 
rooms.  PoB^O(nce,  ie.  Tbe  [luTiKc  gnlleriif 
will  be  reached  from  n  corridor  in  the  rccond 


ftory,  ncccBS  to  which  will  be  by  a  marble  ^toii^ 
case,  Fpacions  in  its  dimeiisions  and  really  mag- 
nificent in  Ma  proposed  ornanienl!<.  They  ere 
tn  be  embelliriicd  with  some  of  our  beautiful 


native  marlilea;  die   golden -veiuid   Teu- 
nessec,  the  Tcrd  antique  and  the  colored 
marbles  of  Vermont   have  already  been 
selected.      Panels  are  preparing  on  the 
stainvayH  and  corridors  for  »p tend  Id  paint- 
\      ings,  while  various  niches  will  be  made  for 
— "     etatnary.      The  Hall  of  Representatives 
seems  to  leave  nothing  in  the  way  of  light, 
ventilation,  couvenionco  to  the  Dicmbcrs 
and  public  and  elegance  to  be  desired,  and 
when  completed  will  surpns!),  in  al!  these  attri- 
butes, any  hall  fbr  similar  purpofea  in  Europe. 
Next  to  this,  as  attracting  attention  from  its  pe- 
culiar beauty,  is  the  lobby  of  entrance,  which 
will  be  ceiled  witb  marble,  with  coupled  Co- 
rinthian coluiDDa ;  but  the  spacious  corridoTT 
croFi^ing  the  wing  from  north    lo  south,   24} 
feet   wide,   with  a  double   row  of  Ituted  Co- 

rinlhian  columns  in  marble, 

and  a  BompoiitG  Gorinthicn  :  I 

capital  Fupportiug  the  pan- 
ceiling,  will  call 
fortU  admiration,  as  will  the 
noble  marble  stair-cafe  lead- 
ng  lo  the  first  story.  On  the 
basement  floor  there  arc  nu- 
merous committee  rooti]s,witli 
marble  mantles  IVom  Ihe  taoft 
■howy  ppccimens  a 


of  fon 


leful  ; 


the  floors  arc  covered  with 
colored  euennstic  tiles  of  tb- 
ious  patterns,  and  appropri- 
ite  and  brilliant  ceaters.  Jt 
is  proposed  to  cover  the  ceil- 
igs  of  IhcFe  rooms  with  rich 
nllefjorlcal  and  historical  era- 
iieHiue  paintings  in  the  high- 
rat  style  of  that  art.  One 
room,  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  is  already  fo 
ilccorated.  and  from  tbc  ad> 
miration  it  baa  excited  will 

!e  Congress  to  make  ibe  nu^ryit 

n.!co8S«ry  appropriations  for       ''"^'  ' 

remainder.  The?e  arabcqne  paintings  re- 
much  credit  on  the  artitt — we  regret  we 
mislaid  his  name.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal views  is  one  in  which  Cineinnatus,  among 
a  group  of  individual  I",  is  explaining  the  ulil- 
"ty  of  the  plow.  Opposite  to  it,  over  the 
ivindons,  is  a  wenc  in  Ibe  life  of  General 
Putnam,  tie  bad  been  plowing  ;  a  dragoon 
rides  forward  and  annonnceB  an  attack  by 
the  Britieh  trocpit.  Leaving  the  plow  in  Ihc 
furrow,  he  ia  preparing  to  mount  one  of  the 
horses  and  to  start  for  ihe  baltle-flcld.    His 
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little  Bon,  a  lad  apparentlj  about  e[ght  years 
cf  age,  U  about  to  lead  the  other  horse  home, 
and  anaoiince  hU  father's  departare  to  aid  in 
the  defiiasa  of  the  liberties  of  his  conntrj. 
The  oeiling  has  manj  beaatiral  female  Bgurcs— 
the  other  side-wall  portraits  in  ecrolle  —  the 
whole  emblematical  at  Agrlcalturc. 

[Th.  nDuiikdu  oT  Ihii  papar,  gfyiog  U1u>tnli«i.  of  ili. 
MW  Semt*  Ch»iiili«,  tha  CnngnssiiHiiil  Llbr«t7,  lul  n 
Lt  thg  Capitol,  viU  be  pn- 


.e  Augo.! 


"■] 
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Tub  Ambbiun  Tdltdbes. 

Auosa  the  rapooioiu  birds,  VultoreE  maj 
geaerall;  l>e  dlBtiDgnished  at  once  hy  the 
oakedaeBg  of  their  heads  and  necks,  which  are, 
too,  unialiy  warted  and  wrinkled,  or  with 
Bediy  ezctetceDces  Dot  unlike  those  of  the 
Turkey.  There  are,  howoTer,  a  few  exceptions 
in  which  the  head  U  covered.  The  general 
figure  is  rather  heavy  auil  awkward,  tbongh 
■teoDg  and  rotHist,and  all  theAmericanspeciea 
»e  capable  of  long  protracted  soarlog  and 
«a^  Bi^t 

Vultures  are  Toraokus  and  cowardly,  Teed- 
tug  on  dead  animal  matter,  and  not  olyecting 
to  any  stage  oT  decay  or  putrefaction,  and 
rarely  attacking  a  living  animal,  unleea  it  is  in 
A  condition  rendering  defease  or  escape  Im- 
poasible,  or  when  It  can  be  eaaly  captured 
or  meanly  overpowered  by  numbers.  TUcy 
are,  consistently  with  this  character,  cqcallj 
cruel  and  indolent,  and  in  fact  present  a 
eombioation  of  characters  bo  entirely  disrepu- 
table that  the;  have  lung  since  found  an  in 
glorioiu  place  in  the  literature  of  nil  nations: 
bare  pointed  morals  and  adorned  proverb' 
liaTi[^  reference  to  the  most  repulsive  feature' 
in  the  human  cliancter. 

Not  without  some  degree  of  unefnlneiq,  the 
Tnltures,  thoa(^  not  destroyers  of  life,  are  tbe 


scavengers  of  nature   amcmg  birds,   like  the 

I  and  jackals  in  quadrupeds,  removing 
limal  organism  whenever  life  has  ceased, 
ithout  unnecessary  delay.  In  the  torrid 
of  the  earth,  where  animal  lifa  reaches 
of  production,  they  render  rather 
important  services  in  this  aaenviable,  thou^ 
to  them  quite  natoral  and  agreeable,  occupa- 

Of  all  birds,  the  Vultures  seem  capable  of 
the  most  lofty  flight  Thns  the  traveler,  in  the 
liiglicat  range  of  the  Andes  may  see  the  Condor, 
the  iargfiEt  of  its  tribe,  soaring  yet  far  above 
him  until  lost  from  his  vision,  and  the  smaller 
'^■cies  of  North  America  perform  their  migra- 
tions at  such  an  immenee  hight  as  to  appear 
mere  specks  in  the  heavens.  This  character  ia 
in  moet  singular  contrast  with  the  groveling 
ind  degraded  habits  of  these  birds ;  but  appar- 
:ni  auomallea  exist  eveiynherc  in  Xaturc,  as 
:hough  she  compeusated  a  general  loss  by  a 
■poclal  gift,  or  demonstrated  a  practical  dunl- 
;am  and  optimism  by  striking  contrasts  and  very 
laarkfd  illustrations. 

There  are  about  twenty  species  or  kinds  of 
Vultures  known,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
latires  of  southern  latituaes,  where  some  are 
'xccedingly  abundant,  but  others  rarely  seen 
)r  inhabiting  the  mountunous  regions  In  the 
ntcrior  of  countries.  The  Vultures  of  America 
orm  three  groups,  represented  by  the  Condor, 
lie  Turkey  Buziard,  and  the  Caracara  Englo, 
.11  of  which  have  more  or  lem  intimately  con- 
lectcd  relatives  in  their  divisions.  The  former 
.^  as  jet  only  known  ua  a  liird  of  South  Amer- 
ea,  to  which  we  shall  again  allude  in  the  pre»- 
'nt  paper.  Of  the  others  we  now  propose  to 
;ireBcnt  some   account  aa  Vultures  of  North 

A. — 1.  Ge.vi;s  Catbabtes.  Illiger,  Prodro- 
mus,p.  236,  (1811.) 

Head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  naked,  or 
Til rli ally  covered  wilh  short,  downy  feathers  j 
Lhe  skin  generally  wrinkled,  or  wilh  wnrt-like 
appendages.    Bill  rather  loDg, 
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ttnight,  carved  kt  tbc  end  ;  DostriU  large,  opeii 
•nd  unprotected,  Ineertcd  near  the  middle  of 
flie  bill ;  tringa  long,  tbird  sad  foartb  primariea 
nni«ll7  loDgGGt ;  tail  compoaed  of  twelro  feaUi- 
en,  alightlf  roonded  or  Hiuare  at  the  end ;  legs 
and  ^t  rather  strone,  covered  witb  ecalea, 
middle  too  long,  clawB  strong,  obtnac ;  colw  of 
•It  known  species,  black. 

Ofthlsgronp  ofVultnres,  which  ia  peculinr 
to  America,  there  are  Bereu  ^cli^s,  four  of 
which  arc  natives  of  the  Northern  and  two  of 
the  Soatbem  portious  of  this  continent,  and 
one  of  the  West  Indies.  All  of  them  much 
r««emble  each  oUier  in  their  manners  and  dis- 
podtioon,  and  the  two  Sonth  American  species 
■K  nearlf  related  to  the  Turkey  Bnzzitrd  and 
Black  Vultore  of  the  North,  as  ve  shall  point 
ont  in  our  dctcriptlons  abonl  to  be  given.  In 
all  ita  essentisl  characlura  this  genus  differs 
verj  little  from  the  &Tairain;iAui,  nbich  includes 
the  Condor  and  King  Vulture  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

The  qiccica  of  the  West  Indies,  juet  alluded 
to,  haa  ont;  recently  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  naturalials,  aud  baa  been  named  CUAorta  vr- 


This  is  the  onlv  Tullnre  that  venlnres  into 
the  Uiddls  and  Northern  Slates,  on  the  Atlan- 


tic side  of  our  KcpuiiLc,  and  in  the  lormer  is 
universally,  in  fact  almost  familiarly,  known  to 
all  claoes  and  agea  of  our  population.  It  Is 
more  abundant  in  the  Soatbem  and  South- 
westera  States,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
extends  ita  range  as  far  north  aa  Oregon.  The 
name,  Turkey  Buajard,  is  derived  in  some 
measure  from  the  black  plumage  and  naked 
bi'ad  of  this  bird,  which  give  it  somewhat  the 
nppcarance  of  the  Turkey,  hightencd,  too,  bjr 
the  usually  red  color  and  carunculated  or 
warty  appearance  of  the  neck,  and  flreqnently 
of  the  entire  head, 

As  the  traveler  from  ttw  North  procetds 
southward,  be  will  first  meet  with  this  bird,  in 
the  course  of  his  journey,  In  considerable  num- 
bers shortly  after  passing  Wilmington,  in  the 
Stale  of  Delaware.  By  any  more  central  route 
he  will  see  it  earlier,  and  on  the  Pacific  the 
curious  fact  ie  observable  iu  this  la  in  many 
other  birds,  that  it  appears  to  be  entirely  at 
home,  and  occurrmg  in  numbers  at  a  much 
higher  Intitudo  than  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
northern  limit  of  the  range  of  the  Turkey  Bu»- 
zard,  in  which  it  is  of  common  occurrence,  may 
be  stated  to  be  from  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
diagonally  across  the  Continent,  to  a  point  in 
Washington  Territory. 

It  may  b«  said,  though,  that  this  Vul- 
ture is  an  Inhabitant  of  Ibu  entire 
temperate  regions  of  North  America.  It 
ia  occasionally  met  with  la  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  more  rarely  in  the  Northern 
States.  It  ia  not  uncommon  in  Southern 
New  Jersey,  where  it  has  been  known 
to  rear  Its  young. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Turkey  BuEzard 
ia  most  generally  seen  high  in  the  air. 
soaring  toward  the  south,  or  In  circles 
of  immense  extent,  apparently  on  the 
lookout  for  meeting  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  his  appetite.  Frequently, 
however,  he  may  be  seen  perched  fn 
a  tree,  very  deliberately  pluming  his 
feathers  and  enjoying  himself  in  his 
almost  peculiar  hnbit  of  tMisking  in 
the  mn.  He  ia,  however,  of  by  no 
means  common  occurrence  in  this 
State,  and  in  the  nclgbborbood  of 
I'liiladelphia  we  have  not  had  the  ptea- 
Burc  of  seeing  him  for  several  yearn. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  to  Florida  or  New  Orleans, 
this  Vulture  is  abundant  everywhere. 
Ho  is,  In  &ct,  generally  so  common  a* 

I  to  be  a  constant  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Soaring  in  the  air,  or  sailing  around  in  great 
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circles  or  curves,  he  is  iiniiiediatelv  recog- 
nized by  his  large  size  and  sable  plumage. 
Perched  on  a  fence  or  tree,  his  sluggish  atti- 
tudes, and,  in  fact,  entire  expression,  make  up 
not  a  bad  ornithological  picture  of  indolence 
and  thriftlessness.  He  shows  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage on  the  wing. 

This  Vulture  raises  its  young  occasionally  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  abundantly 
in  all  the  Southern  States.  For  this  purpose  it 
seeks  the  recesses  of  deep  and  generally  dump 
woods  or  swamps,  rarely  selecting  a  location 
on  the  higher  grounds.  Its  nest,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  is  usually  a  mere  indentation  in  a 
stump  or  dead  log,  or  on  the  ground,  and 
contains  two  eggs.  The  young  are  at  first 
covered  with  a  perfectly  white  down,  and  are, 
in  our  opinion,  rather  pretty,  singular  as  it  may 
appear  to  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  adult ;  and  are,  moreover,  not  without 
quite  considerable  vivacity  and  quickness  of 
movement  One  brood  only  appears  to  be 
raised  in  a  season. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  Vulture  is 
iiever  met  with  north  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Audubon,  (Or- 
nithological Biography,  II.  p.  29 G).  It  not 
only  occurs  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  in  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Connecticut,  by  the 
Rev.  James  H.  Linsley,  published  in  Silliman's 
Journal,  vol.  XLIV,  p.  250,  (1843,)  this  bird  is 
stated  to  be  "not  very  uncommon'*  in  that 
State. 

In  Mr.  Linsley  *8  account,  above  referred  to, 
an  instance  is  mentioned  of  this  bird's  having 
seized  a  living  fowl  after  the  manner  of  a 
hawk — an  achievement  the  rarity  of  which  is 
more  to  be  attributed  to  its  want  of  courage 
and  the  bluntness  of  its  claws  than  to  want  of 
disposition.  Both  this  and  the  Black  Vulture, 
the  subject  of  the  succeeding  article,  will 
commence  the  destruction  of  an  animal  the 
moment  life  has  become  extinct,  or  even  be- 
fore, if  it  is  utterly  prostrated  or  incapable  of 
resistance,  and  would  assuredly  not  hesitate  to 
extinguish  life  for  their  own  especial  benefit  and 
gratification,  if  opportunity  ofr'ered.  This,  how- 
ever, occurs  exceeding  rarely ;  and  these 
Vultures,  like  all  others  of  their  tribe,  must  be 
regarded  not  as  destroyers  of  life,  but  only  as 
scavengers  or  sextons  of  Nature,  ready  to  re- 
move from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  without 
unnecessary  indignity,  all  animal  organisms 
whose  missions  have  been  accomplished. 

We  beg  the  liberty  of  introducing  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Linsley,  above  al- 
luded to  : 


"The  Turkey  Buzzai*d  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon here.  I  have  known  it  in  Connecticut 
from  a  child,  having  at  that  period  counted 
twenty  in  a  flock  in  Northford,  in  the  month  of 
August,  though  not  knowing  its  name  until  I 
subsequently  found  them  in  similar  flocks  in 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  Dr.  Dekay 
also  reports  this  species  as  found  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  At  the  South,  where  they 
abound,  it  is  seldom  that  one  attacks  domestic 
poultry ;  but  many  years  since  I  saw,  in  North- 
ford,  in  this  State,  a  splendid  male  Turkey 
Buzzard  pounce  down  upon  a  chicken  about 
three-quarters  grown,  and  within  about  three 
rods  of  where  I  was  standing  with  two  other 
persons.  As  he  turned  his  eye  upon  us,  still 
standing  upon  the  chicken,  he  appeared  so 
much  alarmed  as  to  be  unable  to  rise.  We  all 
ran  upon  him,  and  when  within  a  few  feet 
of  him  he  rose,  just  clearing  our  heads, 
and,  dropping  the  chicken  at  our  feet,  hurried 
oif.  He,  however,  sailed  about  in  the  air  for 
several  hours,  much  to  the  terror  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  poultry  yards.'' 

Mr.  Giraud.  in  his  valuable  volume  on  the 
Binls  of  Long  Island,  alludes  to  this  bird  as  a 
straggler  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  New 
York ;  and  Dr.  Dekay  in  his  Natural  History 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  II,  (Birds)  p.  2, 
represents  it  as  occurring  in  much  the  same 
character  throughout  the  State.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  in  the  western  end  of  the  State 
it  is  more  numerous  than  is  here  supposed,  be- 
cause it  u  known  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Prof.  Kirtland,  a  very  accurate  and  reliable 
naturalist,  now  residing  near  Cleveland,  gives 
the  Turkey  Buzzard  in  his  list  of  the  birds  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  a  Zoological  Appendix  to 
the  Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  State,  (page  176,)  as  common 
during  the  Summer,  but  not  continuing  during 
the  Winter  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State. 
Its  numbers,  Prof.  Kirtland  states,  have  greatly 
diminished  in  that  State,  within  some  years 
past. 

In  Oregon,  the  Turkey  Br.zzard  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Townscnd,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia 
River,"  to  be  frequently  met  with,  which  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  various  naturalists  who 
have  visited  that  country  since  it  has  been  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  thus  been  somewhat  careful  in  trac- 
ing the  northern  limit  of  this  Vulture,  mainly 
because  its  range  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States  has  heretofore  been  misunderstood,  but 
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tin  on  tccount  of  its  being  the  onl;  reprcKeDla- 
tive  In  tbe  nortbern  porUon  of  North  America  ol 
the  family  of  Vultorea.  In  the  SouUi,  ita  previ- 
ously intimated,  tbis  bird  ia  abnadant,  and 
such  IB  aim  the  caw  tbroughout  UexEco,  and 
probKbiy  the  trbale  of  Central  America.  In 
SoDth  America  it  gives  place  to  a.  nearly  re- 
lated species,  mach  resembling  it,  but  now 
nniTemlly  admitted  by  naturallBta  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct bird. 

The  Soath  American  Vnlture,  nearly  related 
to  our  present  bird,  and  loDg  coasidrrred  at 
identical  with  it,  isthe  true  VultmJcta — Molina. 
This  name  has  been  erroneouBly  applied  b,v 
AaduboD  to  the  Carrion  Crow  or  Black  Vul- 
ture of  the  Southern  States  of  this  Confederacy. 
The  South  American  bird  is  the  smaller  and 
can  be  distiuguiabed  readily  lh)m  that  of  the 
North,  though  resembling  it  In  color  and  gen- 
eral characters. 

The  Turkey  fiuzzard  inhabits  tbe  Islands  of 
Jamaica  and  Cuba,  remaiuiog  during  the  nbolc 
year,  and  rearing  its  young.    In  a  very  inter- 
eating  Tolune  on  the  Birds  of  Jamaica  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  GoEse.  an  excellent  naturalist,  who  long 
resided   in   that  Ulaud,  various  facts  and  in- 
stances are  slated,  tending  to  disprove  Ur.  Aii- 
dnbon's  concluaiou  that  this  Vnlture,  and 
birds  of  thi^  family  generally,  arc  guided 
in  cearch  of  food  by  the   sense   of  eight 
only.     On  Ibis  question  a  couctuiion   is 
difficult,  a  large  amount  of  evidence,  sp- 
parently  of  nearly  equal,  and  certainly 
great  value,  having  been  adduced  on  each 
side.     It  appears  probable  that  the  Vul- 
torea possess  all   the    senses  of   seeiof,    t^ 
bearing  and   smelling    in    great  pcrfec- 

The   present   cpecies  la   given   by  Sir 
John   Richardson,   as  occasionally   seen, 
even  so  far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  Lake    r 
Winipeg,  in    British   America ;   and,   on     ' 
the    authority    of   Mr.    David    Douglas,     ' 
be    states  that  it  baa  been  observed   in 
Canada. 

DBSCBIFTION    and    TeCHKICAI.  OftBEBTA-      . 

TIONM. — Cathartes  Aura,  (Linnaeus).  * 

Vnltur  Aura.  Linn.  Lyst  Nat.,  I,  p. 
122,  (1766). 

Cathartes  Septentrionilis.  De  Wied'a 
Travels  In  N.  A.,  I,  p.  162,  (1639). 

Catesby's  NaL  Hist  of  Carolina,  I, 
pi.  6.  Vieillofs  Birds  of  N.  A.,  I,  pi.  2. 
WilBOD's  Am.  Cm.  IK.,  pi.  75,  flg.  1.  An- 
daboD'a  Birds  of  Am.,  pi.  151.  Octavo 
edition,  I,  pi.  Z. 


lar  ruff  of  rather  long,  aod  somewhat  pro- 
jecting feathers  ;  head,  and  upper  part  of  neck, 
naked,  or  with  scattering  down-like  feathers, 
especially  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  occiput, 
and  with  the  f^in  wrinkled  ;  nostrils  large, 
oval,  commuBicating  with  each  other ;  tall 
rather  long,  rounded. 

Entire  plumage  brownish  black,  darkeitt  on 
ihe  neck,  back  and  tail  above,  many  fealben 
having  a  purple  Instcr  on  the  upper  and  under 
parts  of  the  body,  and  with  pale  brownidl 
borders  on  the  upper  parts;  bill,  yellowith 
white  ;  wings  and  tail  paler  beneath  ;  hend  and 
neck  in  adult  bird,  bright  red  ;  in  young,  paler 
and  duller. 

Tntnl  length,  about  30  inches;  wing,  23; 
tail,  12  inches. 

Habitation— The  entire  territory  of  tbe 
United  States,  except  the  Nortii-easteru.  Con- 
necticut (Rev.  Mr.  Linsley),  Ohio  (Prof.  Kirt- 
land),  Wisconsin  (Dr.  Hoy),  Oregon  (Dr.  Town- 
send),  New  Menico  (Dr.  Henry),  California 
(Dr.  Gambel),  Washington  Territory  (Dr. 
.Siickley),  Mexico  (Lieut.  Couch),  Jamaica 
(Mr.  Gone),  Cuba  (Mr.  Lembeye),  Canada  (Ur. 
Douglas),  Lake  Winipeg  (Sir  John  Richardson). 

2.  Catuartes  ATRATt.'B.   (Bartram.) 


I     This  is  more  strictly  a  Southern  species,  v 
Plumage  commeiMing  on  tbe  neck  with  a  |  taring  occasionally  into  Virginia,  and  m 
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rarelj  into  Western  Virginia  and  Southern 
Ohio.  No  instanoe  of  its  occurrence  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  ever  come  under  our  notice,  and 
on  the  Pacific  it  has  not  been  observed  hj  any 
of  the  late  voyagers  or  naturalists.  Very  prob- 
ably, however,  it  inhabits  Southern  California, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Northern 
Stotes  of  South  America. 

While  the  preceding  species  is  nearly  soli- 
tary, or  to  be  met  with  in  pairs  or  small  par- 
ties only,  the  Vulture  now  before  us  is  almost 
always  congregated  in  flocks,  and  frequently  in 
large  numbers.  The  breeding  season  is  per- 
haps the  only  period  of  its  retirement  from  the 
company  of  its  associates.  The  preceding  pre- 
fers the  fields,  and  is  in  all  his  habits  a  country- 
man, coming  but  seldom,  and  then  shyly,  into 
the  cities ;  the  present  bird  is  a  countryman 
also,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  for  he  re- 
sorts to  the  cities  of  the  Southern  States  in  im- 
mense numbers,  and  sets  himself  up  in  the  pro- 
fession of  general  adventurer  in  the  streets,  es^ 
pecially  in  the  line  of  eating,  and  is  not  at  all 
fiftstidious  nor  hard  to  please.  His  sphere  of 
usefulness  as  a  scavenger  is  recognized  in  the 
cities,  and  he  is  protected  by  popular  opinion 
in  his  favor,  or  something  very  like  common 
law.  Though  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Southern  States,  it  is 
in  the  cities,  such  as  Charleston,  Savannah. 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  that  this  bird  pre- 
sents itself  in  large  numbers,  and  is  apparently 
constantly  associated  in  AocIls.  Here  the 
Black  Vulture  frequents  the  streets,  the  wharves 
and  markets  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  and 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  in  some  measure  domesti- 
cated. Carefully  examining  accumulations 
of  refuse  thrown  into  the  streets,  and  swallow- 
ing voraciously  any  animal  offal,  in  whatever 
stage  of  decay,  or  squabbling  over  more  dainty 
slices  about  the  markets,  he  gleans  an  appar- 
ently scanty  and  precarious  subsistence.  But 
p^haps  his  life  in  the  city  is  more  certainly 
provided  for  than  that  of  his  brother  in  the 
country,  and  to  be  obtained  with  less  exer* 
tion.  Our  bird  is  not  without  analogy  in 
another  class  of  bipeds  always  to  be  ^et 
with  in  cities,  and  significantly  designated 
loafers. 

Satisfied  with  his  foraging  for  the  day,  the 
Black  Vulture  poets  himself  usually  in  the 
equally  happy  company  of  his  fellows  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  on  sheds  or  out-buildings,  or 
on  trees,  apparently  preferring  the  less  tre- 
quented  parts  of  cities.  In  such  localities  these 
birds  indolently  stretch  their  wings  to  the  sun, 
or  drooping,  with  all  their  feathers  partially 


erected,  seem  to  enjoy  a  listless  drowsiness  un- 
til aroused  by  the  ever  recurring  and  peremp- 
tory demands  of  appetite. 

Mr.  Audubon  thinks  that  the  city  Vulture  of 
the  South  is  rather  a  peculiar  institution. 
'<  Many  of  those  birds,  accustomed,''  says  he, 
"  by  the  privileges  granted  them  by  law,  of  re- 
maining about  cities  and  villages  in  our  South- 
em  States,  seldom  leave  them,  and  might  al- 
most bo  called  a  second  set,  differing  widely  in 
habits  from  those  that  reside  constantly  at  a 
distance  from  these  places.  Accustomed  to  be 
fed,  they  are  still  more  lazy ;  their  appearance 
exhibits  all  the  nonchalance  belonging  to  the 
garrisoned  half-pay  soldier.  To  move  is  for 
them  a  hardship,  and  nothing  but  extreme 
hunger  will  make  them  fly  down  from  the  roof 
of  the  kitchen  into  the  yard,  or  follow  the  vehi- 
cles employed  in  cleaning  the  streets  of  disagree- 
able substances,  except  where  (at  Natchez,  for 
instance,)  the  number  of  these  expecting  para- 
sites is  so  great,  that  all  the  refuse  of  the  town 
within  their  reach  is  insufficient.  They  then 
are  seen  following  the  scavengers'  carts,  hop- 
ping, flying  and  alighting  about  them  amid 
grunting  hogs  and  snarling  dogs,  until  the  con- 
tents, having  reached  a  place  of  destination 
outside  the  suburbs,  are  deposited  and  swal- 
lowed by  them." 

*'  I  do  not  think  that  the  Vultures  thus  at- 
tached to  cities  are  so  much  inclined  to  mnlti- 
plj  as  those  more  constantly  resident  in  the 
forests,  perceiving  the  diminution  of  number 
diu'ing  the  breeding  season,  and  having  re- 
marked that  many  individuals  known  to  me 
by  particular  marks  made  on  them,  and  a 
special  cast  of  countenance,  were  positively 
residents  of  town."  So,  then,  the  human  deni- 
zens of  the  city  are  not  the  only  community 
that  is  disadvantageously  affected  by  town  life. 
The  laws  of  physiology  hold  good.  Great  is 
life  in  the  country,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
wildej  whether  for  man  or  vulture ! 

The  Black  Vulture  shows,  perhaps,  a  stronger 
disposition  to  attack  living  animals  than  the 
Turkey  Buzzard,  though  it  must  be  said  that 
he  is  exceedingly  careful  not  to  incur  any 
danger  in  such  an  enterprise.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  animals  being  mutilated,  or  even 
killed,  by  hordes  of  this  Vulture,  when  rendered 
incapable  of  remstance  or  escape  by  accident, 
such  as  becoming  entangled  by  the  horns  in  a 
thicket,  sunk  beyond  their  depth  in  a  marsh,  or 
when  too  young  for  escape.  The  eyes  of  the 
helpless  animal  appear  to  be  the  first  point  at- 
tacked. No  instance  of  this  bird's  having  at- 
tempted to  deitroy  lif^  under  circumstances 
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more  favorable  to  his  courage  but  ever  oomr 
under  our  uDtMe. 

Like  the  preceding  speoleB,  tliii  Vultnie  re- 
tires to  the  forest  tu  rear  its  ;oiiDg.  The 
female  depodia  ber  ef^  in  s  ilight  cicoBvatioD, 
in  a  dead  log  or  stump,  or  oa  the  bare  ground, 
providiug  no  oest  nbatcver.  The  youag  are  at 
first  covered  with  a  pale  yellowixb  down,  soon 
taperiteded  by  the  deep  blacic  plumage  of  the 
idalL 

In  the  eastern  and  Bouthem  countriea  of 
Soolh  America  there  ia  a  Vulture  very  Eimilnr 
to  the  bird  now  before  us,  and  long  regarded  as 
Identical.  It  shows  the  mme  partiality  for 
cities ;  and,  in  fact,  in  all  its  bablta  and  man- 
ners, ia  aliDONt  precisely  its  counterpart.  Tlic 
Soutb  American  bird  to  which  we  allude  Is, 
however,  Hmallcr  and  Icfs  robuslly  organized. 
and  is  univemally  admitted  by  nalunlista  to 
be  specifically  ditTcrent.  It  is  the  VuUar  Bra- 
tUiamt — Ray.    From  the  Pacidc  side  of  Soutb 


gated,  and  with  a  few  short  hair-like  ttotben; 
bill,  rather  long ;  nostrils,  large  and  commu- 
nicating with  each  otber ;  tall,  even  at  th* 
end ;  leg:s,  raUier  long. 

Entire  plumage  deep  uniform  black,  with  a 
bluish   glow;  under  Murfhoe  of  quills  nearly 

Total  length  about  23  inches;  wing,  IH; 
tail,  8^  tncbea. 

Habitation— Southern  United  Slates.  Tbms 
(Mr.  Audubon),  Chili  (Lieut  Giiliss). 

Obeervallons— It  i>  entirely  a  mistake  to 
apply  the  uame  Oatharla  Jala  to  this  bird,  that 
name  having  been  given  by  the  Abbe  Molina 
to  tbe  small  Vuitnre  of  South  America  allied 
to  Uie  Turkey  Buzzard  of  North  America,  aa 
can  readily  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Chili.  The  description  cannot,  in  fact,  be  read- 
ily supposed  to  apply  to  the  present  bird. 

!L — CAtBABtn  BcRitoTTisrii.    Cassin. 


V  1  ~i  -^ 


mens  of  thin  smaller  species, 
obtained  at  Callao  ;  but  we 
hare  also  seen  the  true 
Black  Vulture  of  North 
America,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly obtained  near 
Santiago,  in  Chili.  Speci-  '' 
mens  of  the  latter  were 
brought  in  the  flne  collec- 
tion made  in  that  country 
by  Lieut.  J.  M.  Giiliss, 
when  in  command  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Astro-  ' 
nomical  Expedition,  there-  ' 
aulta  of  which  have  recent- 
ly been  published.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Giiliss,  our  pres- 
ent bird  is  not  of  common 
occurrence  In  Chili,  and 
ia  only  found  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 

DeSCBIPTIOS  UW  TBCHMCil,  OBaBBVitlOHB— 

Cathartes  atratne.   (Barlram). 

Tultur  atratus.  Bartram's  Travels  in  Flor- 
ida, etc.  p.  269,  (IT91). 

VullorUnibu.Vieil.B.ofN.A.,L,p.53{1807}- 

"Cathartes  Jotn.  Btoap.''  And.  Om.  Biog., 
II,  p.  S3. 

VIeillofs  Birds  of  N.  A..  L,  pi.  2.  Wilson's  Am. 
Orn.,  IX,  pi.  76,  flg.  2.  And.  B.  of  Am.,  pi.  106. 
Oct.  ed.,  L,  pi.  S. 

Flnmage  ctNumenciDg  higher  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  than  on  Its  sldea  or  in  front,  and 
there  conost  of  short  feathcra  Bead  and 
naked  portion  of  the  neck  warted  or  oorru- 


We  have,  anfortunalcly.  very  little  Infbnna- 
tiou  respecting  this  Vuitnre,  thongh  strongly 
cbnriicterized  as  a  Bpecief,  and  the  smallest  of 
all  known  birds  of  this  group,  of  whalever 
country.  Its  size  is,  so  ^  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  prepared  skinp,  little  larger  than  the 
Crow  of  the  United  States,  though  with  longer 
wingH  and  tail. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts  of 
Mexico  and  of  Lower  California ;  of  the  former, 
both  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  very  probably  extends  its  range  along 
the  Paoiiic  In  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  Bpecimsn  descrilMd  by  na  was  sent  In 
a  collection  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cm* 
by  M.  Burrangh,  M.  D.,  then  United  States  Con- 
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lal  at  tliBL  oLty,  and  u  diBlinguiplicd  and  useful 
member  of  tbe  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  SubsequeDtlj  we  have  seen 
other  epecimens  tram  Mexico. 

The  late  Dr.  William  Gambel,  a  promii>ii.£ 
youDg    naturalist,  who   visited  Caliromia 
Borne  .years  sioce,  represented  this  Vulture 
a?  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Muzntlaiii 
and  at  varioux  points  about  the  Gulfof  Call- 
fariito.     It  appeared  to  live  in  the  city  just 
mentioned,   and   evinced  a  disposition   to 
familiarity  of  habits  much  I'ko  those  of  tlie 
Black   Vulture   of   the    Southern   United   ■' 
States,   and    attended    at    the    xlan^htcr-    , 
hoases,  and  other  places  where  food  could 
be  obtained,  and  also  resortc'd  to  tbe  sea 
cooEt  ia  large  Dumben;.  j 

In  size  this  Vulture  is  much  inferior  both    ; 
to  the  Turkey  Buzzard  and  the  Black  Vul- 
ture, but  partakes  ia  sume  measure  of  the    > 
peculiar  markings  of  both     Though  ivitl) 
the  bead  comparatively   Emoolh    like  the 
latter,  it  is  without  the  well  deQncd  circu 
lar  ruff  on  the  neck,  and  the  feathers  ex 
tend  upward  on  the  back  of  the  neck  like 
the  latt<.'r  ;  and  like  it,  too   the  color  of    ^ 
the   plumage   is  clear   black     It  is  most 
nearly   related,   hoivever,   lo  the   Turkey 
Buzzard   and   its  allied  species  of  South 
America.  (C  jofa,)  but  is  smaller  than  cither. 

Though  thus  strongly  characterized,  iti>< 
probable  (bat  thiH  little  Vulture  haa  usually 
been  mistaken  by  travelers  for  one  or  the 
other  of  (he  preceding  species.    It  must  be  re- 
garded nt  present  as  one  of  the  novr  consider- 
able number  of  North  American  birds,  the  his- 
tory ot  which  remains  lo  be  wrillcn  by  (he  fu- 
ture naturalist. 

DErfCllIPTION  ANT)  Tkch\ic*i.  OnSEnVATTOSa,— 

Catharlcs  Burrovianas,  Cawin  Proceedings 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  I'hila. 
delphia,  II,  p.  212,  (1815.) 

Besembling  CblAarfct  mini,  but  r.tDoller.  Plum- 
age on  Ibe  ucck  ascending  behind  as  in  tbe  C. 
airatia  ;  bill  rather  short ;  tail  rounded  at  the 
end  ;  tarsi  rather  long. 

Entire  plumage  deep  nnlform  black ;  sharts 
of  the  quills  white.  No  brown  edgings  to  the 
feathers  of  Ibe  back  as  in  C  aara. 

Total  length  about  22  inches ;  wing,  18 ;  tail, 
SI  inches. 

Habitation. — Jteiioo,  Vera  Cruz,  (Dr.  Bur. 
roughs,)  Mazatian  and  Lower  California,  (Dr. 
Gambel.)  Specimens  in  Museum  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

OhservBtioni-.— European  ornithologists  have 
been    rather  disposed  to  regard  this  bird  as 


identical  with  the  South  American  species,  {C 
jdCo.)  Such  is  not  tbe  case,  however,  and  it  is 
a  quite  distinct  and  a  strongly  characterized 

i.   CiTHABTKH    CAl-IFOBtniNTfl,      (ShBW.) 


Oi-  the  birds  of  the  family  of  Vultures  thin 
is  (he  largest  yet  ascertained  lo  inhabit  North 
America,  and  ia  Inferior  only  lo  the  Condor  of 
the  Southern  division  of  this  Continent.  It  is 
apparently  reslriclcd  lo  the  countries  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  mainly  is  an  inhabitant 
of  California  and  Oregon,  retiring  during  the 
Fea.°on  for  raising  its  young  to  tbe  immense 
forests  of  these  countries. 

This  bird  is  frequently  seen  on  the  rivere 
during  the  Hshlng  season,  particularly  in  the 
period  at  which  the  salmon  ascend  the  Btreams 
of  fresh  water.  Many  ore  killed  in  attempting 
lo  pnB.1  rapids,  and  afford  food  for  this  Vulture, 
which,  like  its  smaller  relatives,  possesses  by 
no  means  a  fastidious  appetite.  It  devours  all 
descriptions  of  animal  refuse,  following  a  deer 
wounded  by  the  hunter  until  it  sinks  in  death, 
or  ia  satisfied  with  the  nyectcd  parts  of  slaugt- 
ered  cattle,  fresh  or  in  any  elate  of  putridity. 
It  ia.  however,  represented  as  being  a  much  more 
cautions  bird  than  the  Turkey  Buzzard  and 
Black  Vnltnre,  bat  does  not  hesitate  to  ap- 
proach the  ndgbborhood  of  the  habitatloni  ot 
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maD,  especially  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
hearty,  though  perhaps  unsavory  feast. 

As  yet,  the  published  contributions  by  late 
American  naturalists  to  the  history  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Vulture  are  meager,  though  we  are 
aware  that  important  papers  will  be  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  surveys  for  a  railroad  to 
the  Paciflc  Ocean.  One  account  of  this  bird 
haSf  however,  come  under  our  notice,  and  is  in 
the  Southern  Califomian  of  July  25,  1855,  a 
newspaper  published  at  Los  Angeles.  Its  au- 
thor is  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  a  promising  young 
naturalist  now  resident  at  Monterey,  and  from 
it  we  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

"  A  fine  specimen  of  the  California  Condor 
was  killed  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors, which  measured  eight  feet  across  the 
wings,  and  weighed  over  twenty  pounds.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  present  month  (July) 
large  numbers  of  Sea  Lions  (a  species  of  large 
seal)  have  been  killed  on  our  Southern  coasts 
for  their  oil,  and  the  carcases  of  these  animals, 
on  the  beaches,  may  be  seen  at  times  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  this  Condor.  A  friend  of  ours 
informed  us  that  he  saw,  a  few  days  ago,  as 
many  as  three  hundred  within  the  distance  of  a 
mile. 

'*  On  dissecting  the  specimen  alluded  to,  it 
was  found  to  have  an  immense  development  of 
the  internal  viscera.  The  stomach  contained 
fish,  meat,  and  muscles  with  the  shells  on— the 
latter  in  a  half-digested  condition.  It  held,  by 
measurement,  half  a  gallon  of  water.  The  in- 
side of  the  gizzard  is  lined  very  roughly,  after 
the  fashion  of  coarse  sand-paper.  It  was  filled 
with  the  hair  of  animals  which  the  bird  had 
eaten,  and  uas  about  the  capacity  of  four  fluid 
ounces.  The  whole  of  the  viscera  had  a  very 
di^igreeable,  musky  odor  ;  the  muscular  parts, 
though,  arc  of  a  bright  arterial  red,  and  of  a 
very  fine  grain. 

"  This  bird  is  found  in  all  the  elevated  dis- 
tricts from  Mexico  to  the  Northern  boundary  of 
Oregon,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

**  That  distinguished  naturalist,  Charles  Bona- 
parte, suggested,  in  one  of  his  works,  that  the 
Condor  of  South  America  sometimes  strayed  as 
far  north  as  New  Mexico  and  California.  It  is 
the  Sarmramphm  Oryphus  of  late  naturalists,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a  large  flesh-colored  car- 
uncle or  comb  on  the  top  of  its  head.  The  fe- 
male is  without  this  caruncle.  We  have  been 
informed  that  this  immense  bird  is  sometimes 
seen  around  Los  Angeles,  and  in  other  southern 
coanties  of  this  State.    It  is  about  one-third 


larger  than  the  California  species,  but  as  yet  no 
North  American  specimen  has  been  examined 
by  naturalists,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not  a  distinct 
species  from  either  the  South  American  Condor 
or  the  California  Condor.  If  any  of  our  hunt- 
ing friends  can  bring  us  in  a  specimen  we  shall 
feel  under  many  obligations." 

So  shall  we,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  very  cheerfully 
second  your  motion.  This  is  one  of  several 
glimpses  of  the  Condor  in  North  America  thai 
we  have  had  one  time  and  another,  but  no 
specimen  has  yet  turned  up.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  ornithological  interest. 

According  to  Mr.  David  Douglas,  a  distin- 
guished botanist  and  traveler  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London,  this 
gigantic  Vulture  inhabits  the  dense  forests  of 
Oregon,  where  it  raises  its  young.  It  builds,  he 
Fays,  a  large  nest  of  twigs  and  grasses  in  rocks 
and  precipices  of  the  mountains,  and  the  female 
lays  two  eggs  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  gooFe. 

This,  at  present,  is  all  that  we  can  say  of  the 
largest  of  the  Vultures  of  North  America. 

Description  AND  Technical  Observations. — 
Cathartes  Californianus,  (Shaw.) 

Vultur  Californianus.  Shaw's  Nat  Misc., 
IX,  p.  i,  pi.  301  (1797.) 

Vultur  Columbianus  Ord.  Guthrie's  Geog., 
II,  p.  315  (1815.) 

Cathartes  Vulturinus.  Temm.  PI.  Col.,  I,  pi. 
31,  (1820.) 

Aud.  B.  of  Am.,  pi.  411.  Oct.  ed.,  I,  pi.  1. 
Gray's  Gen.  of  Birds,  I,  pi.  2. 

Size  large.  Plumage  commencing  on  the 
neck  near  the  body,  with  a  ruff  of  long  lanceo- 
late feathers,  which  are  continued  on  the  breast. 
Head  and  neck  bare,  or  with  a  few  short  downy 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  at  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible ;  bill  rather  long  ;  nos- 
trils rather  small,  communicating  with  each 
other ;  wings  long ;  primaries  pointed ;  tail 
long,  slightly  rounded  ;  tarsi  and  feet  very 
strong. 

Entire  plumage  black,  many  feathers  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  brown,  secondary  quills  with 
a  grayish  tinge ;  greater  coverts  tipped  with 
white,  which  forms  a  transverse  band  on  the 
wing.  Bill  yellowish  white,  iris  carmine  ;  head 
and  neck  in  the  living  bird  orange  yellow^  (Dr. 
Gambel). 

Total  length  about  45  inches ;  wing,  31 ;  tail, 
15  inches. 

Habitation — California,  Oregon,  Mexico. 
Spec,  in  Mus.  Acad.  Philadelphia. 

Observations — This  large  Vulture  is  appa* 
rently  much  more  shy  and  suspicious  in  its  dis- 
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position  tbaa  tbe  other  Epecies  of  Ibis  cootiDeat 
Of  botb  Nortb  and  Sontb  America  tbe  Vultnres 
are  ratber  familiar  bird^  and  even  tbe  groat 
Condor  of  tbe  AndcB  ia  easily  domesticated. 
The  prcMDt  «peeiefl  BeemB,  In  forms  and  babit», 
to  apnroacb  tbe  Eaglee  in  Bome  meaeare. 

2  GssKS  Foi.iBVBi:'&  Vieillot's  Aaal^Be,  p. 
22,  (1816.) 

Bill  toDR,  compreteed  ;  cere  large  ;  wloga 
l<mg,  pointed  ^  toil  moderate,  or  ratber  long ; 
tani  long,  rather  slender,  covered  in  front  with 
large  hexagonal  and  irregalar  Kales,  anil 
laterally  with  smaller ;  clan's  long,  but  sligbtlj 
carved  and  nttber  ivealc ;  space  ia  A'ODt  of  and 
below  the  eye,  naked.  Approaobing  and  par 
taking  of  tbe  cbaracler  of  the  Falcons.  Two 
apeciea  only  form  this  genya,  both  of  which  arc 
common  birds  of  South  and  Ceatntl  America. 
or  these  tbo  following  ia  foand  vithio  tbe 
limits  of  the  United  Slates : 

1.  PoLtBOEoa  lUABUit.    (Molina.) 


The  Caracara  Eagle  was  Br*  added  to  the 
birds  of  North  America  by  Mr.  Audnbon,  vbo 
ascertained  it  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Florida, 
Odd  snbaeqaeully  found  it  at  GalvestOD  Island, 
In  Texas.  Since  that  period  it  ha)  been  re- 
peatedly observed  in  tbe  last  named  Slate,  and 
is  apparently  not  uncommon  on  botb  ddes  of 
tbe  Bio  Grande,  and  thenca  somewhat  into  the 
interior  of  Texas,  and  perti^M  Neir  Mexico. 

Though  nioally  regarded  by  nataialiati  as 


belonging  to  the  family  of  Falconis  we  feel  as- 
sured that  tbe  proper  position  of  tbix  and  ser- 
eral  allied  birds  of  South  America  is  with  the 
Vultarc.  Tbe  disposition  and  all  tbe  more 
striking  habits  of  tbe  present  bird  are  those  of 
tbe  Valtnres,wbich  will,we  thtnk,full7  appear 
from  the  accounts  given  of  It  by  naturalist* 
who  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
it  in  countries  where  it  is  abundant.  This 
opinion  Is  atreDgthened.  too,  by  Molina's  state- 
ment that  the  male  of  this  bird  is  the  larger, 
which  is  Dot  the  case  in  tbe  Falcons.  Tbe  fe- 
male Is  iQTariably  the  larger  and  of  more  hand- 
some plumage  than  tbe  male  in  all  groups  of 
rapacious  birds,  except  that  of  the  Valture*. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  placed  on  record 
by  late  nataraliata  relative  to  this  species  as  a 
bird  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Audubon's  account,  prin- 
cipally derived  from  observations  In  Florida. 
yet  remains  as  the  only  published  authority. 
This  defect  in  its  history  will,  however,  very 
probably  be  remedied  by   the  naturoliats 
attached  to  tbe  Commission  for  determin- 
ing the  bouDdaiy  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  whose  extensive  collec- 
tions embrace  numerous  specimens  of  this 
hied. 

According  Co  Mr.  Andubon,  the  Cartt- 
cara  Eagle  breeds  lu  Florida,  building  a 
nest  in  trees  or  bushel — forming  it  of  sticks 
and  grass,  and  laying  two  eggs.    II  docs 
sot  appear,  however,  to  be  as  numerons  In 
Florida  as  In  Texas,  and  much  less  so  In 
either  than  in  the  countries  of  Western 
South  America.    Tbe  best  accounts  of  this 
bird   are   by   uatnislista  who   have  seen 
it  in  those  and  other  regions  of  that  di- 
vision of  this  continent  throughoat  which 
it    appears  to  be  disseminated.    Though 
feelbg  a  repugnance  somewhat  to  making 
extracts,  but  in  duly  bound   to  give  the 
bc«t  account  of  our  business  that  is  in  our 
power,  tie  beg  tbe  libejty  of  introducing 
the  following,  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  an 
eminent  English  naturalist,  and  which  h 
from  bis  history  of  this  bird  in  the  Zoology 
of  the  Voyage  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Beagle : 
"  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  birdsof  South 
America,  and  has  a  wide  geographical  range. 
Jt  is  found  in  Mexico  and  tbe  West  Indies.     II 
Is  alio,  according  to  Mr.  Audubon,  an  occasional 
visitant  to  the  Floridas ;  It  lakes  its  name  fh)m 
Brazil,  but  Is  no  where  so  common  at  on  the 
grassy  savannahs  of  La  Plata.    It  generally 
follows  man,  but  is  sometimes  found  on  the 
most  desert  plains  of  Patagonia.    In  the  north- 
ern part  of  that  region,  numbers  oonstantly  at- 
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tended  the  line  of  rotd  between  the  Rio  Negro 
and  the  Colorado,  to  deTonr  the  carcaaes  of  the 
animals  which  chanced  to  periah  from  &tigae. 
Althongh  abondant  on  the  plains  of  this  eastern 
portion  of  the  Continent,  and  likewise  on  the 
rocky  and  barren  shores  of  the  Pacific,  nevei^ 
theksB  it  inhabits  the  borders  of  the  damp  and 
imperrions  forests  of  Terra  del  Fnego,  and  of 
the  broken  coast  of  West  Patagonia,  even  as 
&r  sonth  as  Cape  Horn. 

"  The  OanwuJku  (as  the  Pdyborui  BragOiami  is 
called  in  La  Plata),  together  with  the  PoU/bonu 
Onmango,*  attend  in  great  nnmbers  at  the  estan- 
cias  and  slaughtering  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Plata.  If  an  animal  dies  In  the  plain  the 
Ouharia  atraUu  or  Ofo^^tnoao  commences  the  feast, 
and  these  two  carrion-feeding  hawks  pick  the 
bones  clean.  Althongh  belonging  to  closely 
allied  genera,  and  thus  commonly  feeding  to- 
gether, they  are  far  from  being  friends.  When 
the  Carrancha  is  quietly  seated  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  or  on  the  ground,  the  Chimango  often 
continues  flying  backward  and  forward  for  a 
long  time,  up  and  down  in  a  eemicirole,  trying 
each  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  curve  to  strike 
its  larger  relation.  The  Carrancha  takes  little 
notice,  except  by  bobbing  its  bead.  Although 
the  Carranchas  frequently  asGemble  in  numbers 
they  are  not  gregarious,  for  in  desert  places 
they  may  be  seen  solitary,  or  more  commonly 
in  pairs.  Besides  the  carrion  of  large  animals, 
these  birds  frequent  the  borders  of  streams  and 
the  sea-beach,  for  the  sake  of  picldng  up  what- 
ever the  waters  may  cast  on  the  shore.  In 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Patagonia,  they  must  live  almost  exclusively 
oa  this  last  means  of  supply. 

"  The  Carranchas  are  said  to  be  very  crafty, 
and  to  steal  great  numbers  of  eggs.  They  at- 
tempt, also,  together  with  the  Chimango,  to  pick 
the  scabs  off  the  sore  backs  of  both  horses  and 
males.  They  kill  wounded  animals,  but  Mr. 
Bynock  (the  Surgeon  of  the  Beagle)  saw  one 
seize  in  the  air  a  live  partridge,  which,  how- 
ever, escaped,  and  was  for  some  time  chased  on 
the  ground.  I  believe  this  circumstance  is 
very  unusnal ;  at  all  events  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  chief  part  of  their  sustenance  is  derived 
flrom  carrion.  A  person  will  discover  their 
necrophagous  habits  by  walking  out  on  one  of 
the  desolate  plains,  and  there  lying  down  to 
sleep ;  when  he  awakes,  he  will  see  on  each 
snxronnding  hillock  one  of  these  birds  patiently 
"watching  him  with  an  evil  eye.  It  is  a  feature 
in  the  landscape  of  these  countries,  which  will 

*  An  alrandaot  spedaa  of  Soxifh  America,  but  not  yet 
in  tho  United  StelM. 


be  recognised  by  every  one  who  has  wandered 
over  thenu  If  a  party  goes  out  hunting  with 
dogs  and  horses,  it  will  be  accompanied  during 
the  day  by  several  of  these  attendants. 

**  The  uncovered  craw  of  the  Carrancha,  after 
feeding,  protrudes  from  its  breast;  at  such 
times  it  is,  and  indeed  generally,  an  inactive, 
tame  and  cowardly  bird.  Its  flight  is  generally 
heavy  and  slow,  like  that  of  the  English  Carrion 
Crow,  whose  place  it  so  well  supplies  in  Amer- 
ica. It  seldom  soars,  but  I  have  twice  seen  one 
at  a  great  higfat,  gliding  through  the  air  with 
much  ease.  It  runs,  (in  contradistinction  to 
hopping,)  but  not  quite  so  quickly  as  some  of 
its  congerers.  At  times  the  Canrancha  is  noisy, 
but  is  not  generally  so ;  its  cry  is  loud,  very 
harsh  and  peculiar,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  sound  of  the  Spanish  guttural  g,  followed 
by  a  rough  double  r  r.  Perhaps  the  Spaniards 
of  Buenos  Ayres  from  this  cause  have  called  It 
Carrancha.  Molina,  who  says  it  Is  called  Thara 
in  Chili,  states  that  when  uttering  this  cry  it 
elevates  its  head  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last, 
with  its  beak  wide  open,  the  crown  almost 
touches  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  This  fact, 
which  has  been  doubted,  is  true,  for  I  have  my- 
self several  times  seen  them  with  their  beadF 
backward,  in  a  completely  inverted  position. 

"  The  Carrancha  builds  a  large,  coarse  nest, 
either  in  a  low  clifi;  or  in  a  bush  or  lofky  tree. 
To  these  observations  I  may  add,  on  the  high 
authority  of  Azara,  whose  statements  have 
lately  been  so  fully  confirmed  by  M.  D'Orbigny, 
that  the  Carrancha  feeds  on  worms,  fhelbi, 
slugs,  grasshoppers  and  frogs ;  that  it  destroys 
young  lambs  by  tearing  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  that  it  pursues  the  Crallinazoes  and  Gulls 
which  attend  the  slaughtering  houses,  till  these 
birds  are  ctopelled  to  vomit  up  any  carrion 
they  may  have  lately  gorged.  Lastly,  Aaara 
states  that  several  Carranchas,  five  or  six  to- 
'gether,  will  unite  in  chase  of  large  birds,  even 
such  as  herons.  All  these  facts  show  that  it  is 
a  bird  of  very,  versatile  habits,  and  consider- 
able ingenuity." 

Numerous  specimens  of  our  present  bird  are 
in  the  fine  collection  of  birds  made  in  (Thill  by 
the  United  States  Naval  Astronomical  Eaq>edl- 
tion,  commanded  by  Lient  J.  M.  Gilliss.  This 
collection  is  now  deposited  in  the  National 
Mnseum,  Washington,  and  the  volumes  by  that 
gentleman,  recently  publidied,  contain  not  only 
most  valuable  contributions  to  Astronomical 
and  Creographical  science,  but  also  to  Natural 
History.    He  mentions  this  bird  as  follows; 

"  Exceedingly  numerons  thronghont  Central 
and  Soathem  ChilL    It  is  constantly  fonnd 
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along  tho  roads  and  wherever  there  is  a  chance 
of  obtaining  a  particle  of  flesh  or  offal.  At  the 
annual  slaughtering  of  •cattle  they  congregate 
bj  handreds,  and  remain  without  the  corral 
awaiting  their  share  of  the  rejected  parts.  It 
la  Bo  tame,  from  being  little  molested,  that  it 
may  be  taken  with  the  lasaOf  but  when  captured 
will  flght  desperately.  When  provoked  in  cap- 
tivity it  utters  a  noiFe  not  unlike  that  of  the 
male  turkey,  though  much  more  ^hrill,  and 
ends  by  throwing  the  head  back  and  closing  the 
eyes  in  impotent  wrath.  No  amount  of  kind- 
ness or  attentive  treatment  reconciles  it  to 
deprivation  of  liberty." 

Description  and  Technical  Obsebyations. — 
Polyborus  tharus,  (Molina.) 

Falco  tharus.  Moliua-s  Nat.  Hist  of  Chili, 
<1782.) 

Falco  Gheriway.  Jacqula's  Hist  of  Birds,  p. 
17,  (1784.) 

Falco  braailiensis.  Gmelin.  Syst  Nat  I,  p. 
262,  (1778.) 

Polyborus  vulgaris.  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet,  V,  p. 
257,  (1816.) 

Vieill.  Gal.,  I,  pi.  7.  Spix  B.,  of  Brazil,  I, 
pi.  1.  And.  B.  of  Am.,  pi.  161.  Oct  ed.,  I,  pi. 
4.  Swainson's  Zool.  III.,  I,  pi.  2.  Gray's  Nat. 
Hist  Oliili,  Orn.,  pi.  1. 

Head  above,  back,  rump,  wings,  broad  ab- 
dominal belt  and  tibrae,  brownish  black;  neck 
before  and  behind,  sides  of  the  head  behind  the 
«ye,  breast,  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  yel- 
lowish white  ;  on  Ihe  neck  behind,  and  breast, 
finely  barred  transversely  with  black  ;  tail  for 
about  two- thirds  of  its  length  white,  with 
numerous  bars  of  black,  and  widely  tipped 
with  black  ;  bill  at  base  blueish ;  tip  yellowish 
white  ;  tarsi  and  toes  yellow. 

Younger.  Head  above  dark  brown ;  other 
tipper  parts  pale  brown,  with  paler  edgings  to 
many  feathers  ;  under  parts  dark  brown,  nearly 
«11  the  feathers  having  longitudinal  central 
vtripes  of  dull  white  ;  throat  yellovvish  white  ; 
tail,  for  the  greater  part,  and  lis  coverts  above 
and  below,  white,  with  numerous  transverse 
Imnds  of  pale,  ashy  brown,  and  tipped  with 
brownish  black ;  legs  rather  long ;  occipital 
feathers  long,  and  somewhat  crest-like. 

Female — Total  length  about  26  inches: 
wing,  17  ;  tail,  10  inches.    Male— Larger  7 

Habitation — Southern  North  America.  Flor- 
ida, (Audubon,)  Brownsville,  Texas,  (Captain 
Van  Yleit,  Mr.  Sohott,)  Matamoras,  (Lieut 
Couch.)  Spec,  in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philadelphia, 
and  Nat  Mus.,  Washington. 

Observations — The  young  bird  of  this  species 
differs  in  color  fh>m  the  adult  quite  considera- 


bly— being  lighter  colored,  and,  instead  of  the 
wide  black  belt  on  the  abdomen,  having  that 
part  brown,  with  longitudinal  stripes.  It  can, 
however,  be  recognized  by  our  description 
above* 

B. — Doubtful  and  Obscure  Specibs. 

2.  (xenus  Sarcoramphus.  Dumeril's  Analyse, 
p.  32,  (1806). 

Head  and  neck  naked  ;  the  former  with  on 
elevated  fleshy  caruncle.  In  all  other  char^ 
acters  resembling  Cathartes. 

1.  Sarcoramphus  Grtphus.    (Linnseus.) 

THS  CONDOR. 

Size,  large  head ;  neck,  and  large  space  on 
the  neck  bare.  Plumage  black,  with  a  white 
space  on  the  wing ;  neck  with  a  collar  or  ruff 
of  white  downy  feathers,  plumage  of  the  back  ; 
ihe  quills  and  tail  frequently  with  a  gray 
tinge.  Head  above,  with  a  large  caruncle  or 
comb,  and  others  on  the  side  of  head  and  neck. 

Total  length  about  four  feet ;  wing  about 
two  feet  six  inches ;  tail  about  fifteen  inches. 

Habitation — Western  South  America.  Spec, 
in  Mus.  Acad.;  Philada.,  and  Nat  Mus.,  Wash- 
ington. 

Figured,  Bonaparte's  Am.  Om.,  IV.,  pi.  22, 
Temminck  Planche's  Color.,  133,  508,  464. 

The  fhmons  Condor  of  the  Andes,  though  it 
has  been  suimitted  as  a  North  American  bird 
into  the  works  of  Bonaparte  and  Nuttall,  can- 
not, in  our  opinion,  be  properly  so  regarded. 
The  description  in  the  history  of  the  expedition 
of  Lewis'  and  Clarke,  which  was  supposed  to 
relate  to  this  bird,  and  has  been  the  sole  au- 
thority for  its  introduction  by  the  authors  just 
mentioned,  very  probably  applies  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Vulture,  described  in  a  preceding  page. 
No  other  travelers  have  seen  the  Condor  cither 
at  the  localities  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
or  elsewhere  in  North  America.  The  oberva- 
tions  by  Mr.  Taylor,  given  under  the  head  of 
the  California  Vulture  preceding,  are,  however, 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  with  reference 
to  this  remarkable  bird. 

It  is  the  largest  of  all  Vultures,  and  very 
wonderful  stories  were  narrated  by  the  earlier 
voyagers  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America, 
relative  to  its  size  and  prowess.  It  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  Western  countries  of  South 
America,  inhabiting,  for  the  the  greater  part, 
the  mountainous  regions. 

2.  Sarcoramfhus  Papa.    (Linnseus). 

Ttn  Kcro  op  im  ▼(TLTcmBB. 

Much  smaller  than  the  preceding.    Head  and 

upper  part  of  neck,  naked ;  the  former  with  an 

elevated    and    conspicuous   caruncle,    arising 

ft'om  near  the  base  of  the  bill ;  plumage  oa 
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the  neck,  duslij  ciDureoua ;  wiogs  aod  tail, 
glomj  black ;  all  other  pwta  floe  pale  falvoiu ; 
inwimo  Epecimeni  oearij  white. 

Total  length,  aboot  28  iiiches  \  wing,  18 ; 
tall,  9  Inches. 

Habitation-  Sonth  and  Central  America, 
Hexico.  Specs.  In  Mas.  Acad.,  Philado.,  and 
Nat.  Mua.,  Washington. 

The  King  of  the  Vultures  is  the  most  hand- 
Bome  bird  of  ita  family,  and  la  the  only  one  or 
the  North  American  VuUurca  that  is  not  black. 
Though  given  b;  Mr.  Nultall  as  a  bird  of  the 
United  States  (Manual  of  the  Ornitbologj  of 
the  United  Statea  and  Canada,  I.,  p.  40),  no 
iDBtBDce  IB  oa  record,  or  has  othcrwiee  come  to 
onr  knowledge,  of  ita  ever  harlng  been  observed 
north  of  Mexico.  It  ia  by  do  means  improba- 
ble, however,  that  this  bird  maj  jvt  lie  found 
in  Texas  or  Califomia,  or  poHsibly  in  Florida. 
It  is  known  to  inhabit  Soathera  Mexico. 

3.  Sakgobamfbus  uckr.    (Bartram.) 

ran  lACUP  VI'ITT-HR, 

Description  bj  Bartram  in  Travels  In  Flori- 
da, p.  150  (17S1):  "The  bill  is  long  and 
straight,  almost  to  the  point,  where  it  is  hooked 
or  bent  soddenlj  down  and  sharp.  The  head 
and  neck  are  bare  of  feathers  ncarlv  down 
tiie  stomach,  when  the  feathers  begin  to  co' 
the  skin,  and  »Kin  become  long  and  of  a  i 
texture — forming  a  ru?  or  tippet,  ia  wblcb  the 
bird,  by  contracting  hja  neck,  can  bide  that 
well  as  bis  bead  ;  the  bare  ekln  on  the  neck  ap- 
pears loose  and  wrinkled,  and  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  iatermixed  with  coral  red : 
binder  part  of  'he  neck  is  nearly  covered  with 
»hort,  stiff  hair,  and  the  skio  of  this  part  of  the 
nock  is  of  a  dun  pnrple  color,  gradually  be- 
coming red  as  it  opproacbcs  the  yellow  of  the 
aides  and  forepart.  The  crown  of  the  head  ia 
red  ;  there  are  lotted  lappets  of  a  reddlah  orange 
color,  which  lay  on  tlie  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible. The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  generally 
white  or  cream  color,  except  the  quill  feathers 
of  the  wings  and  two  or  three  rows  of  the 
erlK,  which  are  a  beautiful  dork  brown  ;  the 
tail,  which  is  rather  large  and  u-h^t.  Is  tipped 
with  this  dark  brown  or  black  j  the  legs  and 
teet  arc  of  a  clear  white  ;  the  eye  is  encircled 
with  a  gold  colored  iris,  the  pupil  black." 

Tfao  identjQcation  o^  the  bird  here  described 
may  bo  cmsidered  as  one  of  most  important 
Mrrices  to  bo  performed   in  Nortb  American 
Ornithology.    It  has  never  been  seen  by  any 
naturalist  since  the  lime  of  Mr.  Bartram, 
aocarate  and  tmthfnl   naturalist,  whose 
deatly  reliable  description,  above  quoted,  st 
to  clearly  indieate  a  Vnltnre  entirely  oqIuk 


The  white  tail  in  this  description  is  charao- 
tcristtc,  and  establishes  a  clear  distinction  from 
any  other  known  species.  The  bird  alluded  to 
idoubtcdly  related  to  the  King  Vulture, 
bat  that  bird  has  a  black  tul ;  and  If  this  de- 
scription may  be  presumed  to  refer  to  that 
bird,  it  ia  the  only  instanee  recorded  of  its  oo- 
In  the  United  States.  It  has,  more- 
ncver  been  observed  since.  There  le  no 
Inviting  nor  more  Angular  problem  In 
North  American  Ornithology. 

We  havo  now  given  all  the  Vultures  wbfch 
inhabit,  or  bavo  been  supposed  to  inhabit, 
America  north  of  Mexico. 


EHGRAVINQ. 

Wk  know  the  year,  almost  the  day,  the  print- 
ing-press was  set  in  motion,  and  we  know  oa 
well  the  marvellous  Improvements  which  have 
been  made,  so  that  the  mammoth  steam  motive 
machine  of  the  present  time,  which  prints  tboa- 
sands  of  sheets  in  an  hour,  bears  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  the  little  baud-press  of  John 
(^ntemberg,  that  could  only  print  a  book  tn  a 
year.  But  the  history  of  picture-making  is  not 
so  familiar,  and  few  of  those  whose  eyes  are 
every  month  delighted  by  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations in  our  magazines,  may  be  aware  of  the 
mde  beginnings  and  slow  progression  of  an  art 
which  they  now  sec  so  perfect 

No  nation,  however  barbarous  or  ancient, 
has  lived  withoui  attempts  to  convey  Ideas  by 
some  kind  of  symbols.  The  Bomans  and  Gre- 
cians were  In  the  habit  of  stamping  metala  and 
other  impressible  substances  two  thousand  years 
before  the  art  of  printing  t>ooks  was  discovered, 
and  the  uncultivated  natives  of  Asia  and 
the  wandering  tribes  of  North  American  In- 
dians, were  oconstomed  to  paint  Sgurea  upon 
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the  barks  of  trees,  apon  leaves  and  stonee,  to 
record  events  of  passing  interest,  and  transmit 
them  to  future  generations.  It  eeems  strange 
to  lis  now  that  art  of  any  kind  should  have 
progressed  so  slowly,  and  especially  that  those 
who  knew  bow  to  form  letters  by  writing 
should  not  sooner  have  conceived  a  way  of 
transferring  them  from  substance  to  substance 
in  a  more  expeditious  way.  But  the  idea  of 
moveable  types  seems  to  have  been  first  sug- 
gested by  the  process  of  wood  engraving,  and 
quite  naturally,  ior  when  the  figure  had  been 
cut  in  the  wood,  several  impressions  could  be 
taken,  and  if  figures  could  be  thus  used,  there 
could  be  a  still  greater  multiplication  of  letters 
in  the  same  way,  and,  by  moving  and  replacing, 
different  words  could  be  formed  of  the  same 
letters. 

Rings  and  ornaments  at  the  present  day  arc 
not  more  skillfully  and  delicately  wrought 
than  were  those  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  these  figures  were  ever  trans- 
ferred, or  that  any  ancient  nation  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  an  art  in  any  respect  like  common  wood 
engraving.  Something  more  nearly  i)ertaining 
to  it  was  practised  among  the  Chinese,  and 
Europeans  arc  by  some  supposed  to  have  first 
learned  it  of  Chinese  travelers.  But  it  is  quite 
as  probable  that  necessity  developed  the  inven- 
tive powers  of  each  people.  The  energies  of 
nations,  like  individuals,  slumber  till  some 
decisive  event  calls  them  forth,  aud  a  want  is 
the  origin  of  every  new  production. 

The  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  stamping 
tombs  and  monuments  with  characters  which 
are  no  longer  hieroglyphics,  as  science  has 
penetrated  their  mysteries ;  and  even  the  bricks 
which  built  their  pyramids  bore  the  records  of 
important  events  in  their  history.  Here  is  a 
stamp  of  wood  which  was  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  which  has  in  curious  letters  upon  its  sur- 
face the  name  of  ''Amonoph,  beloved  of  Truth," 
an  Egyptian  Eling  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cotemporary  of  Moses. 


ANCnCIT  KTPniN  BBICK   KTAMP. 

Among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  Capt 
Rawlinson  is  said  to  have  found  an  extensive 
library,  consisting  of  treatises  upon  astronomy, 
ethnology,  mathematics,  Jkc.,  not  printed  upon 
paper,  but  stamped  upon  baked  bricks. 


There  have  come  down  to  us  many  speci- 
mens of  Roman  and  Grecian  coins,  and  in  the 
old  charters  and  public  documents  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  of  many  European  na- 
tions are  to  be  found  official  names,  to  which 
are  affixed  stamps  like  the  following : 


AXaXNT  8PAXISB  VOXOORAXS. 


But  there  is  no  evidence  that  wood  engrav- 
ing was  applied  to  the  representation  of  picto- 
rial subjects  till  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  copper-plate  engraving  the  parts  which 
are  to  be  black  are  cut  into  the  plate  and  filled 
with  ink.  The  paper  is  then  pressed  into  the 
inked  lines ;  while  in  wood  engraving  the  part 
which  is  to  form  the  picture  is  left  prominent, 
like  the  letters  of  printing  type,  and  covered 
with  ink  by  means  of  a  roller.  The  paper  upon 
which  an  impression  has  been  made  with  a 
wood  block  has  prominent  lines  upon  the  back, 
and  the  impression  from  a  copper-plate  the 
same  prominence  in  front. 

The  earliest  pictorial  representaUons  by 
means  of  wood  engraving  bear  the  date  of 
1423,  and  the  most  important  one  which  has 
been  preserved  is  the  figure  of  St  Christopher, 
and  was  found  pasted  in  the  inside  of  the  cover 
of  an  old  manuscript  volume  of  prayers,  and 
on  the  other  side  was  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden, 
writing  at  a  desk,  with  a  pilgrim's  staff,  hat 
and  wallet  behind  her,  indicative  of  her  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion above  her  head — "  Oh,  Bridget,  pray  for 


us. 


if 


The  figure  of  St.  Christopher  used  to  bd 
l>ainted  in  halls  and  churches,  wiiere  it  might 
easily  be  seen,  as  it  was  considered  a  talisman 
and  certain  preservation  from  sudden  death  to 
all  who  should  look  upon  his  &ce  each  day. 
In  the  same  manner  woodcuts  of  the  three 
Kings  of  Cologne,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
magi  of  the  East,  were  sold  as  security  to  trav- 
elers tcom  all  the  perils  of  the  way. 
•  There  must  be  something  in  the  heart  of  man 
particularly  prone  to  gambling,  for  the  playing 
of  cards  seems  to  have  been  an  amusement 
without  date,  and  the  means  of  indulging  it 
among  the  earliest  inventions.  The  first  pro- 
fessional wood  engravers  were  card  painters, 
called  in  German,  Briefhialers,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  playing  cards  a  regular  business  in 
Bologne,  in  1423.    The  devices  were  the  same 
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u  those  we  Bee  OD  ft  paik  at  Ibe  pment  day, 
■nd  the  game*  were  also  the  same.  There  is 
Doe  which  will  be  recogaized  as  the  "  Jack  of 
HmtIs,"  and  though  not  quite  bo  elaborate  as 
the  drawings  of  modern  artists,  lias  the  Mine 
ontlinee  and  occnpiee  the  same  podtion  as  the 
Juk  of  Hearts  in  the  niaeteenUi  ceiitnrj. 


It  is  said  that  St.  Bemardin  once  preached 
■o  Tehcmently  against  the  vice  of  gaming.  au< 
against  those  who  fumishcd  the  means  of  thi 
indnlgcnce,  that  the  people  immedialclj  col 
leetvd  ail  the  cards  Is   the  city  and  burned 
them  before  b[H  cjcif.    But  the  poor  artist  w 
manufactured    them    was  not  to  easilj  cc 
vinced.      He  linew   no  otiier   sphere  for  his 
genius,  and  had  no  other  means  of  supportiog 
his  family.    So  be  complained  bitterly  to 
priest  of  the  iqjury  done  bim  by  such  a 
moQ,  and  asked  what  be  should  do  1 

The  preacher  listened  kindly,  and  then  said 
he  would  auggcBt  somelbing  better  for  hi 
paint,  aud  immediatt^ly  drew  upon  a  tablp 
Bua  with  its  resplendent  rays,  having  iti 
midst  the  name  of  Jesus  denoted  by  the  sign 
I.  H.  S.  The  poor  man  set  to  work  upon  tbe 
salnllj  deTice,  aud  found  his  new  picture  more 
popular  than  the  old,  and  his  cnstomers  so 
many  that  he  soon  realised  a  forlnoel 

The  saint  was  afterward  represented  hold- 
ing thia  symbol  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  Kroll 
in  bis  left,  standing  upon  a  pedestal  unfolding 
them  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  nnxt  step 
ID  wood-eagraving  was  that  of"  block-books'' 


rbich  consisted  of  Fictorial  Ealyeots,  with  cx- 
plaofttury  testa. — 
Pictures  of    them 
he  found  in 
many  libraries,  but 
whole  Toiume  1 
na  to  have  lieen  I 
preserved.   One  of  1 
the  best  iipeclmciu 
to  bo  seen  in  the 
British     Muteum, 
coDsisting  entirely 
of    the   Alphabet, 
IniUal  letters  com- 
posed of  groteacgue 
figures,  and  wood- 
engravings  of  the 
liddle  of  the  uneenth  oentur;. 
The  cut  we  transfer  (on  the  next  page)  is  tha 
letter  K,  which,  like  many  other  things,  iaearaly 
recognized  when  one  knows  what  it  ia 

The  words  of  the  inscription  are  own mez, 

with  a  heart  between ;  and  the  figure  kneeling, 
aud  pointed  to  the  label,  is  sapposud  to  be  ad- 
dresfling  bis  mistress  in  these  words,  at  the 
time  ofTcringherarlng,  " Jfon cuexr avo" — 
Thou  hast  my  heart 

The  term  pritOer  was  Qrst  applied  to  wood- 
engravers,  and  the  flnt  typographicut  artists 
called  Duolc-dnikka^  that  is  htxlc-yrmmai, 
and  the  term  impniwre,  from  which  printer  la 
derived,  was  used  to  enpress  the  act  of  drawing, 
and  also  the  cutting  or  engraving  of  Sgurcs  la 
metul.  Goldsmiths  were  also  eugravLT»,  as  they 
are  now,  and  Gutcmberg  had  employed  one  to 
cut  his  letters  in  metallwoorthroe  ycarsbcfore 
he  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  press  to  use  them. 
Gntemberg  ,was  a  nobleman  uf  Mcntr,  and, 
like  most  inventors,  earned  only  hme  by  hia 
wondcrllil  invention ;  yet  it  ii  grati^ing  to 
know  that  he  lived  long  enough  to  epjoy  a 
little  of  this  reward  of  his  labors,  and  to  bav* 
a  glimpse  of  the  glory  which  would  surround 
him  in  the  eyes  of  all  fatute  generations 
Many  books  hare  the  reputation  of  coming 
from  his  press,  but  it  is  not  certain  that,  he 
ever  finished  one  entirely,  lu  the  Royal  Library 
of  Pads  is  a  Bible,  in  two  large  folio  volumes, 
which  he  began,  and  which  it  took  eigbl  mouths 
to  complete  ;  and  it  Is  recorded  that  four  Ihou- 
mnd  floriin  were  spent  upon  the  fintt  four 
sheets  1 

It  is  an  "illnstrated  edition,"  of  which  one 
copy  constituted  the  whole  ;  and  in  tlie  Gr«t 
volume  is  a  memoraudum  in  the  baiidnrittng 
of  Henry  Cremer,  vicar  of  SI.  Stephens,  Menti, 
"  stating  that  it  was  UJnsaaaitd  and  mbrkaltd  by 
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lilm  on  St.  B&rtbolomeir's  Day,  August  241h,  I  A  epeclmen  of  the 
Hue."  The  illamiDftting  referred  to  Ihe  large  t 
capital  letters  nod  decorated  inar- 
gioB  with  which  it  -nas  the  cuHtom 
to  OTDnment  bookn  for  a  long  lime, 
tud  from  which  modern  publUhtn 
obtain  the  devices  for  the  illustrated 
editioiu  of  girt-books  and  nnnuaU. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  thaa 
tb«  initial  letters  and  flowered  bor- 
ders of  some  of  these  old  volumes, 
in  n'h  rl  the  r^pac  b  Hero  often  left 
black  a  d  the  figures  drawn  in 
colors  I V  the  Hum  nator  after  the 
booli  n  as  pr  nled  In  man;'  of  Ihcm, 
too,  the  Email  rap  tals  and  import- 
ant word^  an  1  ntd  w  th  red  ink,  to 
which  tlie  term  nbncaling  applied. 
FauHt  and  ScheOcr  were  the  pnrl. 
ners  of  Gutembci^,  and  the  first 
Ijook  bearing  a  dale  -was  printed  Irj- 


tham  alter  liiii  death, 
I  145T.  It  WM  a 
Psalter,  in  Urge  fo- 
),  with  the  typo  so 
large  that  it  might 
bo  read   at  a  great 

monks  and  priests 
when  chanting  in  the 
r.  The  iaitial 
letters  arc  printed  in 
red  oud  blue,  and  in 
beauty  excel  any- 
thing of  the  kind 
:e  atlemptvd.and 
all  efforts  to  imitate 
them  have  failed  to 
equal  the  originals. 
Except  illustralions 
of  this  kind,  no 
wood  engravings  ap- 
]>ear  In  aoy  of  the 
l>ooks  printed  by  Ibis 
Urm. 

The  earliest  typo- 
graphical work  con- 
taining wood  cuts  to 
illustrate  the  text 
was  printed  by  Al- 
bert POstcr,  in  1461, 
and  was  a  book  of 
German  fables.  The 
next  year  he  printed 
several,  one  of  which 
was  "The  Poor 
Preacher's  Bible.'' 
cogravingH  in  all  may  be 
copy,  the  Bulfjeet  of  whioli 
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U   Joseph    makio^    hlnwalf    known    to    tiia 
bretliren. 

One  of  the  most  diBtinguiabed  artists  of  the 
fifleenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  Albert 
Durer,  wbo  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  on  the  IZth 
of  Utj,  1471.  Bia  ratherwai  a  gddsmith,  and 
his  genius  was  fint  developed  fn  executing  the 
ornamental  devices  o(  plate  and  tbe  juma  of 
lovers'  j^fts.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen  liis  father 
fielded  to  bis  desire  to  become  a  punter,  and 
placed  him  with  Uichacl  Wolgemutb,  with 
irhom   be    r«niained    three   fears,    and    then 


tmveled,  after  the  manner  of  German  artietB, 
"  to  enlarge  his  experience,"  The  first  subject 
of  Importance  which  occupied  hia  pencil  was 
the  Apocaljpse,  another  the  Uistorj  of  thcTir- 
gin,  aad  a  series  of  cats  iUiutratiTe  of  Christ's 
passion. 

Another  great  work  waa  a  triumphal  car  de- 
fligned  for  tbe  Emperor  Maximilian,  consisting 
of  ninety-two  separate  pieceii,  and  forming, 
when  united,  one  large  picture,  ten  feet  high 
and  almost  as  wide.  The  whole  nnmber  of  en- 
gravings bearing  bis  name  is  two  hundred,  one 
or  the  later  of  wUcb  is  hie  owq  portrait  He 
was  also  an  aatbor  Mid  sculptor. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  moat  unhappily  mar- 
ried, and  a  little  book  bas  been  written,  called 

Vol.  in— 3. 


the  "  Artist's  Manied  Life,"  purporting  to  be 
his  antobiograpby,  but  really  a  work  of  fiction 
written  by  another,  which  representa  his  trials 
while  struggling  with  the  real  and  ideal  before 
fame  had  blessed  him  with  appreciation  from 
abroad  or  sympathy  al  home.    In  one  sense  it 
is  fletiou  ;  in  another  painfully  true.   His  admi- 
ration  of  the  beaatifbl  led  him  to   marry  a 
beauty  ;   but  Ae  was  so  ntlcrly  unable  to  un- 
derstand his  art — the  wonderful  creations  of 
his  genius— that  she   was  a   perpetual  source 
of  disDOmfort,    His  charcoal  flgnres,  and  silent 
admiration    of    trees,    and 
flowers  and  cloads,  moved 
ber    to   vexation,   and    die 
wonid  exclaim,  "My  God  I 
wbjDOt  rather  work  1   Thou 
knowest  well  we  need  it  I" 
"  I  do  work,"  said  Albert 
"My  picture  ig  ready." 

"  God  grant  it,"  eigbed 
■he,  as  if  he  were  lazy  or  in- 
capaUe. 

Still  be  straggled,  for  he 
felt  within  blm  the  power; 
but  he  was  not  always  pa- 
tient wltb  bis  little  matler- 
of-^t  wife  wbea  sbe  dis- 
turbed  his    dreams,   when 
she   scolded    him   for   stu- 
pidity.   His  labors  did  not 
bring   her  money  for   her 
.  boasekeepiog,aad  tbej  were 
in  debt     He  had  tmveled 
In  luly,  and  incurred   ex- 
penses which    be    bad   no 
means  of  meeting ;  and  long 
afterward  came  the  dunning 
letter   that  filled   bis  wife 
with  bum  illation.    Like  tbe 
earth  in  which  are  hid  the 
germs  of  all    that    is   beautiful   in  nature — 
Ihc    rosea,     the    violets,    every     dirub     and 
lolly  tree — is  the  artist's  mind,  teeming  with 
images  which  are  vidble  to  him  only,  and  tbe 
value  of  which  he  alone  can  understand  ;  and, 
though  "  labor  was  life  and  delight  to  Master 
Durcr,"  money  was  not  its  fruit,  but  "  things  of 
beauty,"   and   a  name  which  will  never  die. 
Could  tbe  litlle  wife  hare  lived  to  bear  the 
millions  who  "  rise  up  to  call  bim  bloraed,"  she 
would  have  been  content  to  share  with  him 
bread  aiid  "  water  from  the  spring,^'  and  smiled 
all  day  if  this  would  cbecr  and  encourage  blm 
in  his  work.    But,  with  her  strong  sense  of 
honor,  it  seemed  to  ber  they  were  disgraced 
and  must  blush  before  tbe  world }  but  tbe  world 
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hu  written  nolbiag  worse  Ihui  this  beouath 
tbe  name  or  Albert  Durcr  ;  "  A  great  artist 
and  a  good  man."  He  died  ia  1528,  at  the  age 
of  fifly-ee»eti. 

Until  thJB  time  booica  were  ponderooa  folios 
and  quartoa  for  only  kings  and  priestB,  and 
lords  and  ladies,  aad  even  tew  of  these  knew 
how  to  road  them.  The  paper  was  coarse  and 
hcavj,  and  the  bindings  without  Bcish  or 
beauty.  But  tbe  t^pc,  after  the  press  was  fairly 
established,  was  almost  as  good  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  There  were  not  so  man;  varieties, 
but  the  letters  of  the  first  Bible,  if  npoo  modem 
paper  with  modern  ink,  would  not  blueh  be- 
tide tboee  which  a  modern  press  turns  out  by 
its  hundreds  and  thousands —  mahiDg  more 
books  in  an  hour  than  Gutemberg  could  make 
letters  in  a  year. 

Before  the  year  1530  wood  engraving  was 
practised  very  little  in  Italy  ;  but  after  thia 
period  there  was  a  great  improvement,  and 
during  the  lost  part  of  tbe  sixteenth  cenlnry 


Veutce  rivalled  all  other  cities  in  the  number 
of  its  books  and  the  beauty  of  their  illnstra- 

Another  great  artist  of  the  Gixteeuth  centui7 
wa9  HolbeiD,  who  was  born  at  Augsbnrg,  in 
IT98.  He  and  his  works  are  eo  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Everything  that  came  from  his  pencil  was 
characterized  by  originality.  His  portraits, 
beyond  those  of  any  other  artist  of  his  time, 
are  distinguished  by  life-like  character  and  nat- 
ural expreefion  —  two  qualities  which,  in  an 
individual  likeness,  are  of  much  more  positive 
value  than  a  "  graceful  turn  of  the  head,"  and 
an  elevating  "  touch  of  the  ideal."  "  Holbein 
appears  to  have  painted  men  and  women  as 
Ihej  were,  not  as  he  might  fancy  they  ought 
to  be  ;  and  hence  nothing  that  suggeita  the  idea 
of  an  affected  or  theatrical  character  is  to  be 
perceiTcd  in  his  portraits.  In  his  time  there 
were  no  female  oj)era  dancers,  from  whose  ba- 
cinating,  thoagh  falttOo  eipre^ion,  be  might 
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snatch  a  grace  to  be  transferred  to  the  heads  of 

the  female  nobility."    He  visited  England  in 

526,  being  invited  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  to 

whom  he  had  presented  a  portrait  of  Eras- 

After  being  two  years  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas,  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  King, 
Henry  VIIL,  with  a  salary  of  £30  per  annum, 
which  woald  be  equal  to  £150  at  the  present 
day. 

The  cuts  which  illustrate  a  little  book  called 
the  "Dance  of  Death"  have  insured  his  im- 
mortality, as  well  as  that  of  many  other  artists, 
it  being  a  favorite  subject  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  But  Holbein's  surpass  all 
others,  and  are  said  to  be  "masterpieces  of 
^TOod  engraving,"  which  no  copies  have  equal- 
ed, and  no  engravings  of  any  kind  have  ex- 
celled. He  died  of  the  plague  in  1557,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  whose 
portrait  he  painted  the  year  before. 

The  best  wood  cuts  to  Ije  found  in  English 
books,  printed  between  1550  and  1600,  are  the 
ornamental  borders  of  title  pages  and  large 
initial  letters,  but  none  of  them  remarkable  for 
excellence  in  design  or  execution.  One  of  the 
most  "profusely  illustrated"  books  of  this 
period  is  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book," 
printed  in  London  in  1569.  The  earliest  En- 
glish book  containing  wood  cuts  is  the  second 
edition  of  Caxton's  Game  of  Chess,  supposed  to 
be  printed  in  1476.  The  first  maps  engraved 
on  wood  appeared  in  a  folio  edition  of  Ptolemy, 
printed  at  Ulm  in  1482. 

The  second  book  printed  in  Italy  with  wood 
cuts  is  the  *•  Editio  Princeps"  of  the  treatise  of 
R.  Valtorius  de  Re  Militari,  which  was  printed 
at  Verona  in  1463.    Several  of  the  cuts  occupy 
a  folio  page,  and  represent  works  of  mechani- 
cal skill,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  inventions  of  a  much  later  date.    There  is 
a  boat  with  paddle-wheels,  a  gun  with  a  stock, 
fired  from  the   shoulder,  and    a   bombshell. 
Books  have  always  stated  that  hand-guns  were 
not  used  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tary,  and  bombdiells  first  introduced  by  Charles 
VIIL  of  France  when  besieging  Naples,  in  1495. 
We  cannot  say  the  artists  invented  the  figures, 
and  must  conclude  the  articles  were  known 
before  the  period  usaally  assigned,  as  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  drawings  were  made  several 
years  before  the  book  was  published.    Pictures 
were  the  only  records  of  earlier  centuries,  and 
may  be  considered  authentlo  in  matters  like 
this. 

From  the   thirteenth   centoiy  it  was  the 
custom  to  hang  np  the  shields  of  noble  and 


honorable  persons  deceased,  in  churches,  and 
subsequently  the  practice  was  introduced  of 
painting  them  upon  the  walls,  or  placing  them 
in  the  windows  in  stained  glass.  At  the 
Council  of  Constance  every  person  of  consider- 
ation had  his  arms  painted  on  the  wall  in  front 
of  his  chamber,  and  from  these  was  made  the 
first  printed  collection  of  arms,  by  Reichenthal, 
in  1483.  As  eminent  persons  from  all  the  Cath- 
olic  States  of  Europe  attended  this  Council, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  of 
illustrated  books,  representing  the  coat  armor 
of  different  nations  and  of  individual  rank. 
The  practice  of  introducing  wood  cuts  soon  be- 
came universal  throughout  all  Germany. 

In  1590,  there  was  published  in  Venice  a 
book  on  costumes,  ancient  and  modern,  of  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  with  upward  of  three 
hundred  cuts,  drawn  by  Cesaire  Vecellio,  a  rela- 
tive of  Titian.  At  this  period,  and  many  years 
previously,  the  wood  engravers  of  France  and 
Italy  appear  to  have  been  principally  engaged 
in  executing  ornamented  vignettes  and  borders, 
and  in  engraving  illustrative  cuts  for  books  of 
emblems  and  devices.  The  word  vignette  is 
French,  and  synonymous  with  viUcalay  which 
means  a  little  vine,  or  vina  shoot,  and  was 
first  applied  to  the  capital  letters  in  old  manu- 
scripts, in  consequence  of  their  being  frequent- 
ly ornamented  with  flourishes  in  the  manner  of 
vine  branches  or  shoota  Afterward  it  was 
used  to  signify  any  large  ornament  at  the  top 
of  a  page  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  all  kinds 
of  printers'  ornaments,  such  as  flowers,  head 
and  tail  pieces,  were  termed  vignettes.  Now  it 
is  used  to  express  all  kinds  of  wood  cuts  or 
copper-plate  engravings  which  have  no  defi- 
nite borders.  Poets  have  applied  it  to  orna- 
ments upon  shields  and  scabbards,  and  the 
sculptured  foliage  and  tracery  at  the  sides  of 
a  window. 

* '  The  rich  coining,  tha  Inctj  battlemonttf. 
Vignettes  Tanning  in  caaexnente." 

In  the  seventeenth  century  wood  engrav- 
ing seriously  declined,  and  rcareely  an  artist 
of  reputation  as  a  designer  appears,  while 
engraving  on  copper  received  more  atten- 
tion and  attained  a  far  higher  excellence. 
Wealthy  book  buyers,  from  1616  to  1650, 
patronized  neat  little  books  from  small  8vo 
size  to  16moB,  ornamented  with  frontispieccK 
or  title  pages  delicately  engraved  on  copper, 
while  story  books  for  the  poorer  classes  were 
illustrated  with  bad  wood  cuts.  . 

The  best  wood  cuts  designed  and  executed 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  to  be  foutd  in  a  little  book  of  devotion, 
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the  subject  of  ubich  ia  "  CbriBt'a  pasaioii,' 
printed  ia  Antwerp,  In  Latin,  Frencb,  SpauiBti 
and  Flemt^b,  about  1646,  It  was  a  "  cbeap 
editioD."  and  meant  as  a  help  to  the  devotion 
ol  tbe  poorer  clasws ;  and  an  [mmeose  number 
or  copies  were  circnlated,  probably  in  a 
ner  Hlmi]ar  to  tbe  n-orks  imued  by  modem 
Tract  Societies— 30,000  of  the  Latin  and  Flem- 
ish editions  faaving  been  »old  before  iboea  ic 
French  aod  Spanish  appeared. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eeventecQtb  century 
there  were  neither  painters,  sculptors  noi 
gravers  worthy  of  the  name.  This  waa  the  pe- 
riod of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,,  and  be  bad 
iomething  more  important  to  occnpy  bim  than 
tbe  eDconragemcDt  of  tbe  Arts.  His  was  the 
reign  of  faahion,  and  every  thing  partook  of  the 
toDe  of  tbe  times. 

The  two  cats  wbicb  follow  are  good  speci- 
mens of  tbe  art  of  wood  engraving  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  to  that  of  George  I.  Tbey 
are  copied  from  a  little  book  with  this  title  : 
"The  FiOQs  Youth's  Recreation  ;  containing  a 
pleasant  bletorical  relation  of  the  families  of 
Blches  and  Poverty,  Godliness  and  Labor.  II- 
luBtntted  with  a  variety  of  pictures  suited  to 
their  several  occasions.  LondoD :  Printed  and 
sold  by  B.  Harris,  at  tbe  Golden  Bore's  Head 
in  Grace  Church  street  1711.  Price,  6d. 
itttcU,  and  Sd.  boDud."  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  to  ibow  tbe  contempt  into  which  the 
clergy  had  fallen,  and  the  contempt  in  nbich 
tbej  most  remain  while  they  received  tbe  treat- 
ment M  common  in  the  families  of  Uie  gentry 
where  they  officiated  as  chaplains. 


The  next  cut  represents  the  imprudent  mar- 
riage of  Uisa  Delicacy,  tbe  danghtcr  of  Bicber, 
and  in  temper  like  her  mother,  Jczabel. 


The  flr«t  cut  represents  Rich^  with  bis  wii 
and  children,  walking  ont,  accompanied  by  h 
chapMn  and  the  lady's  maid. 

*^Kow  Atchei,  barlDf  a 


Sh»  look  bar  fcther'« 


And  bxt  one  only  AnngblTT  boni, 

Jobn  Michael  Papillon  was  the  best  French 
engraver  of  bis  time,  and  tbe  first  person  who 
wrote  a  work  expressly  treating  of  its  history 
anil  practice.    When  only  eight  years  old  be 
made  bia  flrnt  exnay  in  wood  engraving,  and 
when  nine  his  father,  having  discovered  him 
amusing  himself  with  drawing,   gave   bim   a 
large  block  to  engrave,  nhich  be  execated  to 
his   satisfaction,   Ihoagb    he   had    previously 
received  no  instruction.    The  block  waa  for 
the  printing  of  paper  hangings,   the   manu- 
factnre  of  which   was  bis  lather's  priucipal 
bnsiiKBat    He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  mar- 
riage than  Durer,  having  a  wife  who  encour- 
aged him  in  his  labor  and  slimulated  bii 
ambition.    Through  anxiety  and  toil  be  be- 
came distracted,  and  nas  sometimes  so  absent 
minded  that  his  wUe  became  alarmed,  "  fear- 
ing be   no   longer  loved  her."    Bat  when 
asorcd  that  bis  strange  conduct  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  anxiety  to  perfect  htmselr  in  his 
art,  her  sympathies  and  energies  were  imme- 
diately at  his  service.    She  was  the  dangbter 
"   of  a  sculptor,  and  bad  herself  made  pretty 
drawings    for    fans.      Her    busband's    suc- 
cess must  have  satisfied  tbeir  united  ambition ; 
for  hie  fome,  while  living.went  abroad  not  only 
through  hie  own  but  other  lands,  and  be  was 
never  without  employment    In  one  collection 
of  his  works,  presented  by  bim  to  tbe  Royal 
Library,  there  are  6,000  pieces  of  his  own  en- 
graving.   His  History  of  Wood  Engraving  was 
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published  in  1T66,  but 
he    appears    to    have 

commenced   it    thirty  "■''- 

yenni  before.  It  i  a  now 
considered  more  a 
work  of  curioaitj  than 
MauaatheDtlchiHtorj, 
yet  it  cTlDce*  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  bis  art 
He  was  born  In  1698, 
jnit  two  hundred  years 
later  than  Holbein, 
"and  ia  said  to  have 
had  a  better  knowledge 
of  tbe  effect  to  be  ob- 
tained ianood  cats  by 
skillful  contrasta  of 
light  and  shade  than 
any  other  wood  en- 
graver  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he 
lived."     His    dUtrac- 

tion  did  at  one  time  become  Insuity,  and 
three  distingnished  engravera  from  the  Bamc 
town  were  alQicted  v/Hh  the  eame  malady, 
which  led  to  a  Ireatiso  "Whether  the  practice 
of  engraving  wood  and  copper  had  a  tendency 
to  iniianityl"  Three  dlatiogu  I  shed  engravers 
from  the  nime  town  hove,  in  recnt  timet,  be- 
come iDsana,  and  also  olheni  in  varloaa  parts 
of  the  Gonntry,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
close  attention  required  and  the  aniiety  almost 
surety  attendant  upon  genius  to  eicel. 

Papillon  died  in  1776,  and  France  produced 
no  more  like  him  for  many  years  j  and  wood 
engraving  mode  little  progress  in  that  country 
until  recently  revived  by  rivalry  with  England, 
and  wax  ncarcely  in  a  better  condition  in  Italy. 
Bat  in  the  eighteenth  century  art  awoke,  and 
baa  been  steadily  progretting  till  it  seema  to 
hb  it  has  attained  almost  to  perfection.  With 
tbe  revival  of  wood  engraving  is  associated  the 
□ame  of  Thomas  Bewick,  who  was  bom  oi 
lOth  of  August,  1753,  at  Cherrybnm,  in  the 
County  of  Northumberland.  Hia  father  was  a 
collier,  and  his  Qrst  labor  was  in  the  coal-pit. 
But  upon  the  first  indications  of  bla  genius  for 
drawing  he  naa  (iirnlsbed  bU  tbe  means  and 
opportanities  of  cultivating  it  which  were 
iritbin  their  reach.  He  viae  placed  an  appren- 
tice to  a  copper-plate  engraver,  with  whom  he 
remained  seven  years  ;  but  during  the  time  di- 
rerged  materially  from  hia  master'a  routine, 
often  trying  experiments  upon  wood,  and  be- 
iDg'  employed  to  make  the  diagrams  to  illus- 
trate Dr.  Hulton's  celebrated  mathematical 
work  in  Uie  first  yean  of  his  apprenticeship. 


The  graver  with  a  fine  groove  at  tbe  point  was 
invented  by  him  for  this  purpose,  and  without 
master,  he  soon  became  distingniihed,  leav- 
a  name  imperishable  as  the  restorer  of  an 
which,  if  not  dead,  had  lost  the  rank  it  ooce 
beld  aa  the  sister  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Bewick  was  the  student  of  Nature,  and  it 
us  in  tbe  representation  of  rural  scenes  that 
I  excelled.    After  having  been  in  London  he 
rote   to    an   old  schoolfellow,  who  kept  an 
apothecary-shop  near  Blackf^iare,  "  I  wonder 
you  can  think  of  tnrmoiling  yourself  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  let  the  opportunity 
slip  of  contemplating  at  your  ease  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  so  beautifully  spread  out  to  enlighten, 
to  captivate   and  cheer    the  heart    of   man. 
For  my  part,  I  am  (till  of  the  mind  I  was  when 
in  London,  and  that  is,  I  would  rather  tio  herd- 
ing sheep  oa  Uickley-bank-top  than  remain  in 
London,  although  for  so  doing  I  were  to  be 
made  Premier  of  England."    His  "History  of 
Quadrupeds,"  and  of  "  British  Birds,"  Indicate 
^ia  powers  of  nice  observation  and  bis  genius 

He  was  a  man  of  industrions  and  frugal  hab- 
ita,  enjoying  good  health  «ud  acquiring  a  com- 
petence of  which  death  alone  deprived  him. 
He  lived  to  tbe  ago  of  eeventy-flve,  and  waa 
buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Owlngham,  his 

The  following  cut  is  one  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  premium,  soon  after  he  had  Sniihed 
his  apprenticeship,  from  the  "Society  for  the 
Elncouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures." 

His  pictures  representing  rural  scenes  are  a 
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iieTer«adiDg  Bonrco  ofdcligbt,  aud  ore  familiar 
to  eveiy  child  in  Cbristondom,  though  few  maj 
be  familiar  with  the  name  o(  tho  artieL  "^Vords- 
worth  Ibnaaltades  to  him  ia  cue  orhia poems  : 
■■  Oh,  now,  tint  the  gealu  orBnrlck  mre  mfiis, 
And  the  ikill  vblch  bs  Ihtiuh]  on  the  tan^  or  the 
T/ne 

For  I'd  tUi 

A  notice  of  him  in  "  Blackwood's  Hagazi 
rpcalci  ofliiAi  u  "  The  inimitable  Bewick. 
books  lie  on  our  parlor,  bed>room,  drvwlog- 
room,  and  itudj  tabled  ;  and  are  never  out  of 
place  or  time.  Unpp;  old  man — the  delight  of 
childliood,  manhood,  and  decaying  age  I  A 
moral  in  every  tail-piece — a  aennon  In  every 
vignette." 

Among  hia  pupils  who  became  diBtlngnlebed, 
and  contributed  greatlj  to  the  promotiou  and 
extension  of  art,  were  John  Bewick,  hie  brother, 
Charlton  Neabit,  Lake  Clennel,  and  William 

Luke  Clennel  was  not  only  a  wood  engraver, 
but  painter  and  desigoer  of diBlinguished  reputa- 
tion, aod  waa  also  a  native  of  Northnmberland. 
The  illaBtrationa  of  the  edition  of  Bogers' 
Pocmi,publiBhediDlS12,weremadeb}rbim,and 
one  of  the  largcut  cuta  he  ever  engraved  was 
for  the  Diploma  of  the  Highland  Society,  ttom 
a  design  by  Benjamin  West.  Tfae  block  on 
which  tbc  di-uwing  nas  mode  coaiiatcd  of  sev- 
eral pieces  of  box  veneered  upon  beach.  One 
afleraooa  when  Clennel  had  been  employed 
upon  it  at>out  two  months,  the  block  anddccly 
split,  while  he  was  at  tea.  On  hearing  it  anap 
be  immediately  aospected  what  bad  happened, 
and  on  finding  the  block  split,  beyond  tfae  pos- 
xibility  of  repairing  It,  he  In  a  pa«ioa  threw 
the  tea  things  into  the  fire.  He,  however,  soon 
got  a  new  block  aod  flnidied  the  picture  with- 


out Ihrthcr  mishap,  and  forit  received 
a  hundred  pounds.  Being  an  excel- 
lent water  color  painter,  be  concluded 
to  leave  wood  engraving,  and  devot* 
himself  to  drawing  and  paintipg.  In 
181*  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  paiut  a 
la^^  picture  of  the  cntert^nmcnl 
givea  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  in 
Guildhall,  by  the  City  of  London. 
But  before  be  bad  half  floisbed  tbe 
picture  he  became  insane.  For  scv 
eral  years  he  was  the  inmate  ot  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  though  he  often 
amused  himself  with  bis  pencil,  and 
made  what  be  thought  good  pictutes, 
they  were  merely  childish  efforts. 
Reason  never  again  returned,  and  he  died  in 
William  Harvey  was  also  a  native  of 
Northumberland,  and  after  EClving  hie  appren- 
ticeship with  Bewick  became  a  pupil  of  Haydon. 
He  is  distinguished  for  the  great  number  of  his 
pictures  OS  well  as  their  excellence. 

Among  the  books  he  illustrated  ore  ''  Xorlh 
cote's  Fables,"  "  Gardens  and  Menageries  of 
the  Zoological  Society,"  and  "  Lane's  Arabian 
Nights.''  The  "coal  coanty"  seems  to  have 
been  singiilarlj  productive  of  artists.  Tbc  pu- 
pils and  pupil's  pupils  of  Bewick  are  more  than 
n-e  can  number  who  acknowledge  for  their  birth 
place  tbe  region  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

After  the  death  of  Papillon,  in  1776,  there 
were  no  wood  engravers  in  France  till  within 
the  laat  twenty-five  years.  The  iliustrationt 
in  Fontaine's  Fables  indicate  tbe  progress  made 
and  the  periection  attained  since  tho  subject 
has  revived.  And  in  Germany,  after  a  serioua 
depreseion  of  about  the  same 'period,  wood 
engraving    has    again    attained    lis   former 

For  many  snbjectB  it  bas  advantages  that  nc 
other  possessos.  aud  is  considered  to  require  a 
higher  order  of  talent  than  painting,  becaust, 
tbe  lines  arc.  all  so  distinct.  In  painting  th>^ 
colors  can  often  be  made  to  conceal  serious  dc 
feels  in  tbe  origiual  drawing,  and  there  art 
many  artists  distinguished  as  eculptorx  ana 
painters  who  cannot  make  a  good  desigc 
on  wood.  There  are  few  admirers  of  aimpl-. 
pictures  who  would  not  be  asloaisbed  at  thu 
labor  of  producing  them,  as  portrayed  by  Pa 
pillon,  Jackson,  Chatto,  and  others  who  bavL 
devoted  pondero'ia  volumes  to  tfae  details  ol 
their  favorite  art  We  arc  only  endeavoring 
to  awaken  interest  and  convey  some  concep 
tlon  of  its  importance  to  thoae  who  have  gazed 
upon  what  gives  tbem  so  much  pleasure,  with 
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hcucolf  a  IhoQgbt  of  the  geuiiu  and  toii  en- 
gaged In  producing  them. 

The  beaaty  of  a  vood  engraving  doee  not 
depend  bo  much  upon  the  namber  of  fine  lines 
aud  nice  xhadeB  an  upon  the  aklU  exerclBcd  in 
loaking  ever;  line  expreu  character,  and  it  is 
also  necenary  that  the  designer  should  under- 
Ftand  sometliing  of  the  engraver's  art ;  else  be 
will  iaonmber  bie  picture  with  llnea  which  add 
little  to  iti  valne,  and  jet  greatly  IncreaK!  Ite 
expense.  It  i«  al«o  neoewary  that  the  engraver 
rboald  be  an  artiat,  that  he  ma;  Bkilfully  vx- 
pnnge  what  Is  uDDcceesarj  for  effect,  rendering 
it  cheaper,  and  eoDsequentl;  oC  more  intriniic 


wortL  It  Ib  because  wood  eugravings  can  be 
produced  in  le«8  time  and  with  leas  eipeuee 
that  they  will  be  moetl;  used  foi  popolar  illnf- 
tratloDHi^and  the  nearer  they  attain  to  perfec- 
tion the  more  they  tend  to  reOno  the  taate  and 
elevate  the  character  of  the  multitades- 

The  two  following  cuts  exhibit  the  dlflerence 
between  a  drawing  by  a  mere  copjriet  and  bj 
one  who  1b  also  an  artiit.  One  would  scarcely 
imagine  them  to  be  sketchea  of  the  Mune  per- 
BOQ,  the  firet  ifl  bo  meagre  and  expregiionle»— 
a  figure  on  which  we  ibould  not  l>estow  a 
eecond  glance,  while  the  othct  ib  full  of  life 
and  cbaracler. 


'  For  all  flne  engravingsioi  ia  the  wood  unetl 
hy  good  eognvera,  and  the  Bmalleit  logs 
are  preferred,  as  being  the  meet  solid,  and 
free  from  Icnots  and  species.  Americaa  and 
Turkey  box  ia  the  largeet,  but  inferior  Id  qual- 
ity, bendes  being  frequently  of  a  red  color, 
which  is  certain  indication  of  i(a  softness,  thus 
rendering  it  unfit  for  duticate  engraving.  But 
OB  only  small  blocks  can  be  obtained  from  Ireee 
whicb  alTord  the  beet  material,  they  have  often 
to  be  pieced,  and  a  large  picture  is  drawn  upon 
a  surface  formed  by  aoiting  seiMJute  blocks  by 
means  of  screws  or  iron  pins,  and  in  ordinary 
prints  the  screw  is  often  visible  l^m  carelem- 
neaa  in  onitlng  the  several  parts.  From  Ite 
poisonous  nature,  box  is  not  subject  to  attacks 
of  worms,  like  the  apple  and  pear,  which  were 
used  In  the  time  ef  Albert  Durer,  bnt  engravers 
have  sometimes  been  made  sick  by  chewing  the 
chips  while  at  Ibeir  worki  It  Bometimes 
crumbles  when  too  dry,  aud  pieces  fly  out  at 
the  «des  of  the    line   traced  by  the  graver. 


The  small  white  spots  someUmi 
delicate  lines  of  the  sky  in  wood  ci 
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noaed  by  par 
ilclea  flying 
out  In  this 
m&QDer.  If  a 
block  condat 
partly  of  yel- 
low and  partly 
of  red  wood, 
then  wtU  lif 
vaiiablj  be 
Ken  deftcta  In 
tha  engraring. 
There  ar  e 
only  four  kinds 
of  ealiing-tOBlt 
necGNary  ia 
wood  eoKrav- 
ing  —  graven, 
tint-tools, 
gouges  or 
■COopen,  and 
Bat  tooli  «r 
chltels,  and  tX 
each  of  tbeaa 
fonr  kinds 

rlouB  lises.  Ba- 
Mea  there  are 
eye-glasae^B 
aad  Baad  bag', 
bat  it  IB  a  pro- 
ve r  b  among 
engTavcTB  that 
"  the  best  Dse 
the  fewest 
tools,"  a  pro- 
re  rb  which, 
like  all  others 
may  have  ex- 
ceptions. 

That  he  may  _~ 

have  too  many  ^^ 

is   quite   trae, 

and    no  wiK>a  oa*™,^  m-ouH, 

engraver  who  nnderatanda  hig  art  will  tncnm- 
ber  his  table  with  a  number  of  nselesa  tools. 

The  detaila  of  the  variona  processes  are  too 
elaborate  For  onr  limila,  bat  of  eieeedbg  in- 
terest to  those  who  lore  to  trace  cauKs  and 
efflHits,  and  watch  the  woDdcrfbl  reenlts  of 
genioa  and  toil ;  and  a  perunal  would  enhance 
the  beauty  and  eflpecially  the  value  of  the  sim- 
plest drawing  in  the  Child's  Primer. 

Among  artists,  CmikBhank,  Gilbert,  Foster, 
Thomas,  and  Meadows,  are  Euglleh  names  which 
belong  to  Ibe  nineteenth  century,  and  are  well 
known  to  all  who  take  an  Interest  in  the  prop 


Hiea  auU  jiiiatioi,  ol  aru  "  Fuiich  "  and  the 
"liluatrated  Newa,"  of  London,  are  ftajnillar  to 
American  rcadera  as  the  medinms  through 
which  wit  in  poetry  and  wit  in  painting  de- 
light the  million,  and  nothing  can  nirpaaawhat 
thejftimLsh.  In  designs,  the  French  at  present 
excel  the  artists  of  every  other  country,  both  in 
wood  and  copper-plate  engravings,  as  theypay 
'e  attention  to  the  detaila  of  fignre  and  cua- 
le,  which  require  correcbien.  and  produce  a 
strikbg  impresEion. 

own  country,  Darley  Is  at  the  head  of 
designers,  and  there  ore  f^w  namea  more  fa- 
miliar  in  city  and  hamlet  Ihroughont  the  land. 
Little  children  know  very  well  to  whom  they  arc 
indebted  for  the  happiness  their  gift--l>oaka  afford 
them,  while  those  who  appreciate  the  highest 
art  watch  with  eagerness  for  every  new  pio- 
duction  of  his  magic  peneil.  Among  engravers 
we  leave  to  fiitnre  historians  of  art  a  long  list 
of  namea  which  will  have  honorable  place  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame  beside  those  on  whom  we 
have  iMslowed  more  attention  merely  tiecanse 
they  have  psased  away. 

We  do  not  think  it  pogaibie  that  wood-en- 
graving can  ever  agun  decline,  for  it  baa  tie- 
thoroughly  appreciated  ;  it  fumiEhei) 
picturea  to  the  multitude  at  a  rate  which  en- 
ablea  them  to  buy,  and  the  multitudes  are 
tiecoming  more  and  more  the  authority  in  art 
as  well  as  in  politica. 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  and 
there  is  an  enduring  pleasure  about  a  picture 
which  even  a  l>ook  has  not.  When  we  have 
once  read  a  atory,  we  lay  it  aside  forever,  bat 
the  picture  is  a  perpetual  feaat.  Uow  gratetiil 
to  the  eye  to  open  in  the  morning  upon  a 
pleasant  landscape,  the  simple  group  of  the 
Village  f^ival,  Uie  Harvesters,  or  the  laee  of  a 
l)elovod  friend  T  To  tiie  invalid  books  are  often 
a  forbidden  pleasuro,  while  pictores  may  prove 
the  most  effectual  medicine.  They  divert  and 
occupy  the  mind  without  any  danger  of  weary- 
ing, and,  though  the  objects  of  study  fcr  monOi, 
and  years,  are  continually  developing  new  beau- 
ties. With  tliiB  art,  as  nilh  music,  some  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles,  and  an  acquaintance, 
however  slight,  with  the  detaila  of  the  artist's 
labor,  increases  the  power  of  appreciation,  and 
softens  criticism. 

But  booka  and  pictures,  with  very  little  in- 
crease of  expense,  may  be  multiplied  togelher, 
and  hand  In  hand  accomplish  a  twofold  mission. 
We  rejoice  that  art.  in  every  department,  baa  so 
thoroughly  revived  that  there  ia  little  fear  of 
its  being  again  allowed  to  languiah,  and  that 
"  thinga  of  beanty," which  are  a  "joy  fbrever," 
have  become  a  unirersal  neceanty. 
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It  would  s^ein  to  us,  that  unleas  Nature  had 
provided  some  adequate  means  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  plauts  over  the  earth's  surface,  that  the 
interesting  operations  continually  going  on  in 
.  their  floral  developments,  for  the  perfection  of 
the  seed,  would  appear  almost  altogether  un- 
necessary. But  that  such  means  have  an  ezist- 
ance  in  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  vegetable 
creation,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  and 
Bufflcient  evidence  has  been  furnished,  in  our 
opinion,  by  their  continuous  and  unerring  re- 
production. 

As  voluntary  migrations  must  be  denied  to 
plants,  and  the  agenci^  of  man  are  but  limit- 
ed, other  causes  for  an  extensive  dissemination 
of  their  seeds  must  be  sought  for.  In  our  re- 
searches for  these,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
which  presents  itself  to  our  notice  is  their 
wonderftil  fecundity — 32,000  seeds  have  been 
counted  in  a  single  head  of  a  poppy,  and 
360,000  on  that  of  a  tobacco  plant.  An  elm 
has  been  mentioned  which  produced  629,000 
seed ;  yet  none  of  these  are  considered  by  the 
physiological  botanist  as  possessing  any  great 
degree  of  fecundity,  when  compared  with  that 
of  many  other  plants,  for  the  seeds  of  a  single 
fern  will  alone  confound  calculation. 

The  greaf  longevity  of  many  seeds  also  ex- 
ercises a  considerable  influence  in  their  dissem- 
ination, and  although  a  great  many  soon  per- 
ish, so  that  they  require  to  be  sown  immediate- 
ly when  ripe,  the  greater  proportion  will  remain 
uninjured,  and  retain  their  vitality  for  years, 
and  even  for  ages ;  and  this  would  seem  chiefly 
to  depend  on  the  degree  of  protection  the  in- 
teguments of  the  seeds  themselves  would  afford, 
for  as  gardeners  well  know  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  preserve  very  delicate  seeds  with  thin 
skins  more  than  a  few  weeks,  or  monthsL  so  on 
the  other  hand,  hard,  horny  seeds  will  ger- 
minate after  a  lapse  of  very  long  periods  of 
time.  Wherever  lands  have  been  cleared,  or 
ancient  piorasses  drained,  and  at  from  whatever 
situation  or  depth  their  contents  have  been 
thrown  up,  and  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light  and  air,  it  will  not  unfrequently 
hapi>en  that  plants  spring  up  and  thrive  lux- 
uriantly from  the  mould,  that  never  were  seen 
in  that  vicinity  before,  whose  seeds  must  have 
lain  dorment  in  the  earth  from  time  untold. 
Barley  has  been  planted  with  sncces*),  which 
bad  been  gathered  as  far  back  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Wheat  has  been  discovered  in 
subterranean  situations,  which  had  been  lost 
and  forgotten,  time  out  of  mind,  in  as  perfect  a 


state  of  preservation  as  when  freshly  reaped. 
Melon  seeds  throve  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years ;  Indian  com  after  thirty,  rye  beyond 
fort^,  and  sensitive  plants  after  a  duration  of 
sixty  years ;  while  kidney  beans  procured  from 
the  herbarium  of  Toumefort,  the  botanist,  were 
made  to  grow  at  a  period  of  one  hundr^ 
years  after  they  were  originally  procured. 

Seeds  which  retain  their  vitality  for  such 
great  lengths  of  time,  and  which  are  so  abun- 
dantly produced,  soon  become  profusely  scat- 
tered abroad  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  by  such 
means  prevent  the  too  great  limitation  of 
species,  and  clothe  with  verdure  many  portions 
of  the  earth's  -surface  which  would  otherwise 
have  long  remained  barren  and  desolate  to  the 
sight 

Among  these  agencies,  the  atmospheric  in- 
fluences become  a  highly  important  one,  and 
several  circumstances  in  the  physical  structure 
of  the  plants  themselves  will  materially  aid 
them  in  the  operation.  To  facilitate  these, 
they  have  been  elevated  upon  stems,  with  their 
seed-vessels  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  opening,  in  most  cases,  directly  at 
their  apices,  while  the  seeds  themselves  are  fre- 
quently reduced  to  such  small  dimensions  as 
often  to  become  perfectly  impalps^le,  like  those 
of  the  fiingi.  These  fine  particles  are  borne  to 
vast  distances  by  the  wind,  and  wherever  they 
alight,  they  easily  enter  the  smallest  crevices 
and  apertures,  prepared  by  nature  for  their  re- 
ception, and  when  they  begin  to  vegitate,  are 
soon  seen  to  produce  a  mouldy  appearance  all 
over  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  ground. 
Other  and  much  larger  seeds  have  been  singu- 
larly flimished  with  wings  to  waft  them  along 
in  like  manner  through  the  air  to  far  distant 
regions.  In  those  of  the  elm,  these  appendages 
are  circular  and  membranous,  and  the  maples 
have  them  very  large  and  in  pairs,  and  placed 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  seed ;  while  in  the 
ash  they  are  oblong  and  terminal.  These  wings 
in  the  conifera  are  of  a  remarkable  fineness, 
and  in  the  Slngenesian  plants  they  beautifully 
crown  the  seeds  with  a  feathery  diadem,  giv- 
ing to  them  much  the  appearance  of  diminutive 
shuttle-cocks ;  the  single  fibers  which  compose 
these  wings,  while  drying,  distend  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  as  levers  to  elevate 
the  seed  tram  the  involucre  by  which  they  are 
inclosed,  and  when  these  have  become  free, 
this  envelope  then  performs  the  service  of  a 
parachute  to  keep  them  suspended  in  the  air 
until  the  wind  wafts  them  to  situations  far  re- 
mote from  the  places  of  their  birth. 

A  very  familiar  and  beautiful  illustration  of 
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the  manner  in  which  some  eeeds  are  transported 
through  the  air  is  furnished  by  the  common 
dandelion  and  thietles,  which  may,  nearly  at 
all  times,  be  seen  during  the  latter  part  of 
Summer  and  Autumn,  with  wings  of  down, 
gracefully  sailing  along  the  public  highways 
and  over  the  fields,  to  plant  themselves  in  re- 
gions far  distant  from  their  parent  stems. 

Besides  these  means,  whirlwinds  and  storms 
have  not  unfrequently  been  known  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  plants  for  vast  distances  from  the 
locations  where  they  originally  had  their 
growth  ;  and  the  seed  of  the  Erigeron  oanadmsuj 
which  is  strictly  an  American  production,  was 
supposed  by  LinnsQus  to  have  been  transported 
by  this  means  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  it  soon  aftdr  became  perfectly  domes- 
ticated, and  extensively  spread  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  land.  Those  hurricanes,  also,  so 
peculiar  to  the  tropical  climes,  and  which  are 
known  to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  ninety  miles 
an  hour,  tearing  up  trees  and  scattering  build- 
ings in  every  direction,  however  brief  may  be 
their  continuance,  are  easily  capable  of  trans- 
porting even  the  heavier  fruits  and  seeds  over 
the  surface  of  extensive  bays,  and  even  wide- 
spreading  seas,  there  safely  to  deposit  them  on 
distant  shores,  where  a  genial  temperature  may 
speedily  enable  them  to  germinate ;  and  this 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  means  employed  by  Na- 
ture of  introducing  into  islands  the  vegetation 
of  an  adjoining  continent 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  nu- 
merous species  of  fungi  to  be  met  with  in  al- 
most every  portion  of  the  earth,  and  the  infinite 
minuteness  of  their  seeds,  we  find  it  exceeding- 
ly diflScult  to  conceive  a  place  upon  its  surfiMse 
where  these  plants  may  be  excluded  when  once 
subjected  to  the  ever  varying  influences  of  the 
winds.  So  extremely  minute  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  most  of  these  sporules,  and  so  subtle  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye,  often  resem- 
bling thiu  smoke,  that  /Vi«»— whose  authority  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  esteem — has  counted 
more  than  ten  millions  in  a  single  individual 
belonging  to  the  Reticula  maxima ;  and  as  an 
instance  of  the  extensive  dispersion  of  some  of 
these  cryptogamous  plants,  we  may  state  that 
about  two  hundred  species  of  lichen  obtained 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  after  a  critical  ex- 
amination, were  found,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, to  be  likewise  inhabitants  of  the  regions 
north  of  the  equator,  and  to  belong  principally 
to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Another  means  by  which  the  seeds  of  plants 
are  disseminated  is  through  the  influence  of  the 
waters.    By  these  they  are  fr^uently  conveyed 


to  a  distance  from  the  regions  of  their  nativity, 
and  sometimes  planted  in  a  foreign  soil.  The 
mountain  streams  or  torrents  bear  down  to  the 
vallies  and  plains  the  various  seeds  which  may 
accidentally  have  been  thrown  upon  their  sur- 
faces, or  which  they  may  happen  to  have  swept 
from  the  banks,  when  suddenly  they  overflow 
them  in  their  progress  to  the  countries  beneath  ; 
and  the  broad  and  majestic  rivers,  winding 
gracefully  along  through  extensive  plains,  and 
traversing  the  vast  continents  of  the  world, 
may  thus  convey  to  the  distance  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  the  seeds  that  once  had  an  origin 
at  their  source.  These  have  either  been  dis> 
tributed  at  their  mouths  or  quietly  deposited  in 
the  waters  of  a  neighboring  sea.  And  it  is 
when  strong  gales  of  wind,  after  blowing  vior 
lently  from  the  land  for  a  time,  die  away,  that 
many  of  the  seeds  of  plants  that  grow  on  the 
ocean's  brink  are  thrown  upon  its  waves,  where 
the  tides  and  currents  soon  become  active  in- 
struments in  assisting  the  dissemination  of  al- 
most all  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  Pandanus  and  numerous  other  plants  have 
doubtless,  in  this  way,  been  profusely  distrib- 
uted over  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

It  would  appear  from  the  observations  of 
Linnscus  that  Alpine  plants  were  found  grow- 
ing on  the  shores  of  Lapland,  which  had  been 
borne  by  the  rivers  to  the  distance  of  thirty-six 
miles  fh)m  the  places  of  their  natural  habita- 
tion ;  and  that  the  seeds  of  Germany  have  not 
unf^uently  been  found  along  the  Coast  of 
Sweden — these  last  having  been  carried  by  the 
rivers  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  when  thrown 
upon  the  shore  were  left  by  the  receding  tides. 
Several  species  of  leguminous  and  other  plants 
peculiar  to  America  and  the  West  India  Islands 
are  also  mentioned  as  having  been  conveyed  by 
rivers  into  the  sea,  and  then  drifted  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  other  and  far  distant  shores,  and 
among  these  the  Ouilandma  Bonduc  is  particu- 
larly noticed  as  having  been  raised  from  a  seed 
found  on  the  Irish  Coast — thus  proving  that  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  are  sometimes  visited 
by  seeds  that  have  been  germinated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  American  Continent,  and  from 
some  of  its  tropical  isles. 

Beside  these,  instances  are  by  no  means  un- 
common of  many  of  the  fhiits  indiginous  to 
the  tropical  climes  having  been  transported  by 
the  oceanic  currents  and  quietly  deposited  on 
the  far-off  shores  of  Norway,  in  a  perfect  state 
to  germinate  ;  and  had  the  temperature  of  that 
country  been  congenial  to  their  habits,  they  in 
all  probability  would  have  thriven  profusely. 
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Sach  have  been  the  cocoa  nuts,  the  cashew  nuts, 
and  a  variety  of  other  seeds  of  a  similar  nature 
whose  capsules  are  as  firmly  united.    The  large 
doable  cocoanut  of  the  Scychelbe  Islands  is  also 
stated  by  travelers  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
regular  currents  of  the  Indian  Seas  and  thrown 
upon  the  Malabarlan  Coast,  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  leagues  from  whence  they  were  orig- 
inally produced.    Instances  such  as  these  have 
sometimes  led  navigators  to  the  knowledge  of 
undiscovered  lands  in  a  windward  direction 
from  their  position  on  the  seas ;  and  it  appears 
that  it  was  from  circumstances  of  a  similar  na- 
ture that  the  intelligence'of  Columbus  was  in- 
fluenced in  guiding,  his  frail  vessels,  through  an 
unknown  ocean,  to  those  islands  whence  suc- 
ceeding voyagers  proceeded  to  the  American 
shores. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  vegetable 
physiologists — with,  however,  but  little  appear- 
ance of  truth — ^that  water  and  the  increase  and 
diminishment  of  temperature  destroys  the  vi- 
tality of  seeds,  but  instances  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  where  fields  have  been  inundated 
daring  the  entire  Winter,  and  on  the  approach 
of  Spring,  when  the  land  again  became  drained, 
and  the  sou's  rays  penetrated  the  soil,  that  the 
seeds  began  immediately  to  germinate,  spring 
up  and  thrive  most  luxuriantly.    In  a  collec- 
tion of  six  hundred  plants  obtained  along  the 
African  Coast,  a  few  years  since,  it  was  ascer- 
tained upon  examination  that  thirteen  of  the 
species  were  likewise  to  be  met  with  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  American  Continent^  at 
Golana  and  Brazil,  and  that  these  plants  were 
cbleflj  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  seed  in 
every  way  prepared  to  retain  their  vitality  for 
any  great  length  of  time  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the  sea. 

The   small  amount  of  liquid  material  con- 
tained in.  the  composition  of  the  seeds  of  most 
plants  renders  them  almost  completely  insensi- 
ble to  the  varied  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  so 
that  they  may  be  freely  transported,  without 
detriment,  through  climates  where  the  plants 
themselves  would  instantly  perish.    Such  is 
their  power  to  resist  the  effects  of  heat  and 
moisture  that  some  seeds  are  known  to  have 
germinated  after  having  been  boiled  in  water ; 
and  Sir  John  Herschel  has  stated  that  he  has 
sown    the  :jeeds  of  the  Acacia  OopharUa  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  after  they  had  remained 
for  twelve  hours  in  water  at  a  tempcratui'e  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
and  that  they  germinated  far  more  rapidly  than 
those  that  were  unboiled ;  he  also  adds  that  an 
eminent  botanist  at  that  place  could  not  get  the 


seeds  of  a  species  of  cedar  to  grow  until  they 
were  thoroughly  boiled. 

To  an  extensive  degree,  also,  do  animals  con- 
tribute in  the  diBpersion  of  the  seeds  of  plants. 
The  various  tribes  of  these  appear  almost 
constantly  employed  in  furthering  an  object 
whence  Hbey  are  hereafter  to  derive  such  im- 
portant advantages,  and  sometimes  an  express 
provision  is  found  in  the  structure  of  the  seeds 
themselves  to  enable  them  to  adhere  firmly — 
by  prickles,  hooks  and  hairs — to  the  coats  of 
animals,  or  feathers  of  the  winged  tribes,  to 
which  they  remain  attached  for  various  lengths 
of  time,  and  are  thus  borne  along  into  every 
region  where  birds  or  animals  are  found  to  mi- 
grate. 

These  prickly-seeded  plants  are  so  numerous 
that  botanists  have  enumerated  no  less  than 
fifty  genera,  each  one  embracing  ^ccies  that 
are  more  or  less  in  number ;  and  a  singular  fact 
in  their  history  is  that  these  plants  are  found 
always  to  require  for  their  most  perfect  de- 
velopment a  soil  greatly  enriched  with  the  ex 
crementary  remains  of  the  very  animals  to 
which  their  seeds  adhere. 

The  manner  in  which  these  seeds  attach  them- 
selves to  animals,  to  be  conveyed  and  de- 
posited in  distant  places,  is  in  some  degree  cu- 
rious— an  instance  of  which  has  been  men 
tioned.  A  deer  has  strayed  firom  the  herd  when 
browsing  on  some  rich  pasture,  when  suddenly 
he  becomes  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  his  foe. 
He  instantly  takes  to  flight,  dashing  through 
many  a  thicket,  and  swimming  across  many  a 
river  and  lake.  The  seeds  of  the  various  herbe 
and  shrubs  which  have  adhered  to  its  smoking 
flanks  are  washed  free  again  by  the  waters. 
The  thorny  spray  is  torn  from  the  branch,  and 
fixes  itself  in  the  hairy  coat  until  brushed  off 
again  in  other  thickets  and  far-distant  copses ; 
and  even  on  the  spot  where  the  victim  is  torn 
and  devoured  many  of  the  seeds  which  he  had 
swallowed  immediately  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  chase  may  be  left  upon  the  ground 
in  an  unii^jured  state,  and  ready  to  spring  up  in 
a  new  soil. 

The  passage  of  seeds  through  the  stomachs  of 
animals  in  an  undigested  condition,  is  also  an- 
other efiScient  means  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
seeds  of  plants.  Few  persons  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  a  portion  of  the  oats  eaten  by 
a  horse  preserve  their  germinating  qualities 
unimpaired,  after  being  voided  by  the  animal ; 
and  to  many  individuals  it  sometimes  seems 
strange  that  when  a  field  is  well  tilled,  and 
sown  with  the  purest  grain,  it  should  also  pro- 
duce plants  of  so  different  a  nature,  especially 
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if  but  recently  manured  from  the  barn-yard, 
seldom  reflecting  that  the  fertility  of  the  Bmaller 
seeds  is  not  destroyed  by  their  passage  through 
the  intestines  of  animals  ;  and  among  our  farm- 
ing community,  who  has  not  often  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  in  fields  that  have  been  but  re- 
cently manured,  the  fresh  appearance  of  weeds 
growing  in  the  greatest  profusion  that  never 
were  seen  there  before  ;  and  this  can  be  attrib* 
uted  to  no  other  cause  than  the  undigested 
seeds  coDtained  in  the  excrements  of  graniver- 
ous  animals.  The  fkct,  however,  that  these 
seeds  still  continue  to  be  nutricioue,  is  by  no 
means  lost  to  many  of  our  sagacious  birds. 

Among  the  rodent  animals  that  contribute 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  may  be 
mentioned  the  squirrels,  which  feed  on  roots 
and  hard-shelled  seeds.  These,  when  laying  in 
their  Winter  stores,  not  unfrequently  convey 
their  food  to  some  considerable  distance  from 
the  trees  upon  which  they  originally  grew,  and 
sometimes  scatter  them  along  the  wayside, 
where  they  soon  after  are  found  to  vegetate. 
Hordes  of  fruit  that  have  been  neglected  by 
animals,  either  from  death  or  some  other  event, 
after  having  carefully  stored  them  away  for 
food,  have  been  known  to  germinate  in  the 
Spring,  and  put  forth  their  leaves  in  situations 
where  they  were  never  known  before  to  thrive. 

There  are  some  plants,  independent  of  those 
ho  cultivates,  that  seem  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  man  wherever  he  goes.  They  may  be 
seen  attached  to  the  walls  of  his  dwelling,  or 
clustering  about  the  lintels  of  his  doorway,  and 
even  to  be  found  growing  in  the  streets  of  his 
populous  cities.  The  planting  of  these  seeds 
may  justly  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  birds, 
as  they  are  well  known  to  congregate  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  habitations  of  men,  few  com- 
paratively being  ever  discovered  in  the  quie- 
tude of  the  depth  of  the  forest.  Travelers  also 
in  the  Pyrenees  repeatedly  mention,  that  they 
occasionally  saw  plants  natives  of  the  plains 
far  beneath,  growing  on  the  remains  of  ruined 
hovels,  maintaining  their  position  amid  the  se- 
verities of  Winter,  and  remaining  as  memorials 
to  attest  the  former  presence  of  man  and  his 
flocks. 

Those  birds  which  make  use  of  berries  as  a 
sustenance,  swallow  their  food  entire,  the  pulpy 
substance  of  which  is  alone  digestible,  conse- 
quently the  seeds  are  voided  in  places,  vary- 
ing in  their  distances,  from  whence  they  were 
obtained ;  and  we  ourselves,  in  one  instance, 
remember  seeing  a  specimen  of  the  raecmhtm 
dumtmim,  or  common  whortle-berry  of  our 
swamps,  thriving  most  luxuriantly  in  a  par- 


tially decayed  gutter  attached  to  the  eves  of 
an  ancient  dwelling  within  the  precincts  of  this 
city,  (New  York,)  the  seeds  of  which,  no  doubt, 
had  been  originally  conveyed  by  some  berry- 
eating  bird  from  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and 
deposited  in  the  position  where  found.  The 
Phytolacca  deeandraf  or  common  poke-weed  of 
our  country,  having  once  been  introduced  in  a 
single  district  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
coloring  their  wines,  had  become,  after  a  short 
space  of  time,  so  common  as  to  cover  extensive 
portions  of  the  country,  and  had  even  found 
their  way  into  the  deep  vallies  Of  tbe  Pirenees — 
this  having  been  accomplished  altogether  by 
the  agency  of  the  berry-eating  birds.  The 
mistletoe  {yiaeum  flaveseeru,)  so  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  the  oak  forests  of  the  Southern  States, 
is  a  parasitical  plant  that  will  not  thrive  on 
the  ground,  but  only  on  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  trees,  consequently  it  has  no  means  of 
distributing  its  seed  ;  this,  however,  is  accom- 
plished by  the  mocking  bird,  the  thrush,  and 
Eevcral  other  birds  belonging  to  allied  genera. 
A  flight  of  larks  will  frequently  All  the  cleanest 
field  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  plants,  such  as  the  melilotus,  and  others, 
whose  seeds  are  so  heavy  that  the  wind  is  un- 
able to  scatter  them  to  any  great  distance. 
And  the  black-birds,  when  they  devour  berries 
in  too  great  quantities,  are  known  to  consign 
them  to  the  earth,  undigested,  in  their  excre- 
ments. Many  birds  that  pluck  cherries,  and 
other  fruits  with  hard  stone  seeds,  fly  with  them 
away  to  some  convenient  place,  and  when  they 
have  devoured  the  fhiit,  drop  the  stone  to  the 
ground,  where  it  soon  after  springs  up  and 
flourishes.  Capt  Cook,  in  the  account  of  his 
voyages,  states  that  Forster,  in  his  botanical 
excursion,  shot  a  pigeon,  in  the  craw  of  which 
was  a  wild  nutmeg;  and  it  is  elsewhere  re- 
corded that  the  Dutch,  at  a  time,  with  the 
view  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  nutmegs, 
extirpated  the  trees  on  those  islands  which 
they  could  not  so  narrowly  watch,  but  in  a 
short  space  of  time  these  very  islands  were  re- 
stocked with  nutmeg  trees  by  the  birds,  as  if 
nature  refused  to  admit  of  such  an  encroach- 
ment on  her  rights. 

There  are  some  birds,  such  as  the  cross-bills 
for  instance,  that  feed  on  the  seeds  of  conifer- 
ous plants,  and  are  fluently  seen  to  strike 
the  cones  against  stones  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances in  order  to  loosen  them,  so  that  they 
the  more  easily  may4>e  obtained  ;  and  in  this 
manner,  they  too,  scatter  the  seeds  of  plants  ex- 
tensively about. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  effect,  by  Mr.  Lyell, 
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that  a  tempestaouB  wind  bears  the  seeds  of  a 
plaat  maDjT  miles  throagh  the  air,  and  then  de- 
livers them  to  the  ocean ;  the  oceanic  current 
drifts  them  to  a  distant  continent ;  by  the  fall 
of  the  tide  they  become  the  food  of  numerous 
birds,  and  one  of  these  is  seized  by  a  hawk  or 
eagle,  which,  soaring  across  hill  and  dale  to  a 
place  of  retreat,  and  after  devouring  Its  prey, 
the  unpalatable  seeds  are  left  to  spring  up  and 
flourish  in  a  new  soil. 

From  the  facts  that  have  been  enumerated, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  birds,  in  their  migra- 
tions to  great  distances,  and  even  across  seas, 
may  readily  transport  seeds  to  new  isles  and 
continents,  and  by  this  means  gradually  cover 
many  portions  of  their  surfaces  with  a  vegeta- 
tion unknown  to  them  before 

But  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in 
the  dispersion  of  plants,  that  may  be  men- 
tioned among  those  that  have  already  been 
enumerated,  is  that  of  man.    Not  confining 
ourselves  to  those  vegetable  productions  he 
cultitivates  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  and 
likewise  for  the  sustenance  of  his  stock,  but 
including  a  vast  number  that  are  not  only  use- 
less to  himself  but  highly  noxious  to  the  human 
race ;  these  have  been  most  frequently  unin- 
tentionally Introduced  with   the  cereals  and 
other  beneficial  seeds  from  far  distant  lands. 
When  these  useful  seeds  become  sown  in  a 
good  soil   they  soon  spring  up  and  flourish, 
but  are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
large  proportion  of  these  noxious  weeds  ;  theee 
last,  when  once  they  obtain  a  foothold  in  the 
soil,  Eoon  spread  over  vast  areas  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.    Thus  with  the  wheat  im- 
ported from  the  Barbary  States,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Southern  Europe  have  for  many  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  the  plants  of  Tunis 
and  Algiers ;  and  our  own  wheat  fields  rci>eat- 
edly  exhibit  facts  of  a  similar  nature.     Our 
grass  and  clover  meadows,  also,  are  not  unfre- 
qaently  completely  over-run  by  many  of  these 
pernicious  exotics,   inadvertantly  introduced 
and  sown  with  other  eeeds.   The  comn^on  thorn 
apple  {datura  ttrafrumiwn,)  is  one  of  these,  now 
growing  abundantly  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  United  States,  so  that  they  may 
everywhere  be  seen  along  the  road-sides  and 
farm-yard  fences  in  the  greatest  profusion.    It 
18  a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  universally  spread 
throughout  Great  Britain  by  the  infiuence  of 
certain  quacks,  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
asing  the  seeds  as'an  emetic,  and  from  thence 
it  was  doubtlessly  brought  by  voyagers  to  the 
American  shores. 

The  march  of  armies  in  modern  times  have 


been  known,  inadvertently,  to  carry  in  all  di- 
rections grain,  and  other  cultivated  vegetable 
productions,  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to 
the  other ;  and  much,  no  doubt,  was  accom- 
plished in  like  manner  by  those  of  the  ancients, 
during  their  numerous  warlike  excursions  in 
far  distant  provinces ;  and  even  the  vessel  that 
bears  the  voyager  in  his  many  diversified  wan- 
derings over  the  earth's  surface  becomes,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  ready  agent  in  facilitating  the 
distribution  of  the  seeds  of  plants  fVom  one 
extent  of  climate  to  the  other. 

The  introduction  of  noxious  plants  into  this 
country,  in  connection  with  the  more  useful 
tribes,  commenced,  it  appears,  with  its  earliest 
settlers,  and  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
time.  An  old  author,  named  Josslyn,  has  given 
us  a  catalogue  of  such  as  had,  in  his  time, 
sprung  up  in  the  colony  since  the  English 
planted  and  kept  cattle  in  New  England. 
They  were  two  and  twenty  in  number,  and  the 
common  nettle  was  the  first  noticed  by  the  set- 
tlers, and  the  plaintain  was  by  the  Indians 
called  "  Englishman's  Foot,"  as  it  was  supposed 
by  them  to  follow  everywhere  in  his  footsteps. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  multiply  in* 
stances  when  they  are  so  exceedingly  common 
everywhere  about  our  doors,  and  much  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careless 
observer,  and  we  shall  close  this  section  with 
the  remark  that  in  New  Holland,  America, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  aboriginal 
European  species  in  cultivation  exceed  in 
number  all  the  others  which  have  come  from 
any  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  So  that  in 
this  instance  alone  the  influence  of  man  has 
surpassed  that  of  all  other  causes  which  tend 
to  disseminate  plants  to  remote  districts. 

Plants  themselves  not  unfrequently  become 
the  agents  employed  in  the  dissemination  of 
their  own  seeds.  For  this  purpose  many  of 
them  are  supplied  with  seed  vessels  whose 
valves  open  and  shut  with  a  spring,  and  b}' 
this  means  project  their  contents  to  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  parent  stems. 
Among  those  possessing  these  qualities,  none 
are  more  curious  than  the  squirting  cucumber 
{momordica  ddmum,)  the  gourd  of  which,  by  a 
contraction  that  takes  place  the  moment  it 
falls  firom  the  stem,  shoots  out  the  seeds  along 
with  a  corrosive  fluid  from  a  vent  formed  at 
the  time.  .  The  pouch,  also,  which  contains  the 
seeds  of  the  wood  sorrel,  on  the  termination  of 
its  growth,  suddenly  bursts  with  an  elastic 
spring,  and  scatters  them  in  every  direction 
around.  Some  species  of  pziza — ^belonging  to 
the  mushroom  tribe — impart  a  vibratory  mo- 
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lion  to  the  cap  or  covering  which  bears  the 
seed  when  thej  become  ripe,  and  by  this  means 
disperse  them  to  the  winds ;  while  the  puff- 
balls  burst  at  the  top  and  discharge  their  seed 
into  the  air,  as  a  vapory  mass  resembling 
smoke,  they  being  so  remarkably  minute  as 
not  to  be  individually  distinguishable.  The 
capsule  of  the  ferns,  and  the  seed  vessels  of  the 
mosfies  are  contracted  while  ripeniug,  and 
when  mature  open  with  a  spring  and  thus  pro- 
ject their  seeds.  No  less  than  fifty  genera,  with 
their  contained  species,  are  enumerated  by 
botanists  as  dispersing  their  seeds  by  some  of 
these  means. 

There  is  a  species  of  crqnna  whose  seed  are 
covered  with  erect  bristles,  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  creep  and  move  about  as  if  possessed  of 
locomotive  powers,  and  to  such  a  degree  is  this 
accomplished,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  confine  them  in  the  closed  hand  ; 
and  the  bearded  oat,  after  harvest,  if  left  with 
other  grain  in  a  bam,  will  extricate  themselves 
from  the  glume  in  each  a  manner,  that  in  a 
few  days  they  will  become  entirely  separated 
and  apart.  The  beard  of  this  species  contracts 
in  wet  and  expands  again  when  the  weather 
becomes  dry ;  when  in  the  former  condition 
the  seed  is  drawn  with  it  along,  and  as  it 
is  covered  with  minute  hairs,  pointing  down- 
ward, the  grain  must  necessarily  follow  in  its 
movements.  The  seed  of  some  of  the  Equiseta, 
when  viewed  through  a  microscope  on  paper, 
seem  to  Ix;  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  leap- 
ing, and  their  movements  then  appear  exceed- 
ingly curious. 

From  the  facta  that  have  thus  far  been  delin- 
eated, it  would  appear  that  the  most  remote 

distances,  the  loftiest  mountain  chains,  the 
mightiest  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into 

the  sea,  and  even  the  vast  oceans  thenuelves, 
are  equally  unable  to  affix  barriers  to  the  mi- 
gration of  the  seeds  of  plants,  the  influences  of 
climate  alone  being  found  capable  of  setting 
bounds  to  their  dispersion  ;  and  we  think  that 
in  all  probability  the  majority  of  the  vegetable 
tribes  that  have  their  growth  in  the  same  pai^ 
allels  of  latitude  over  the  earth's  surface,  will 
soon  become  alike  common  to  all  countries 
comprized  in  their  respective  zones.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  results  of  such  an 
event  would  prove  one  of  the  richest  blessings 
to  be  derived  from  the  industry  and  persever- 
ing intercourse  of  civilized  nations.  But  no 
human  influence  can  ever  compel  the  vegeta- 
tion of  tropical  climes  to  become  denizens  of 
those  of  the  Poles,  nor  the  reverse  ;  here  Nature 
proves  too  mighty  for  the  feeble  energieB  of  man. 


The  species  of  plants  cannot  spontaneonsiy 
spread  from  pole  to  pole,  the  intermediate  va- 
riations of  temperature  must  put  a  final  period 
to  all  such  progression  ;  but  we  may,  in  many 
instances  materially  assist  in  transporting  the 
most  useful  plants  from  one  portion  of  the 
globe  to  another,  and  that,  too,  with  complete 
success.  By  the  energies  of  man,  most  of  the 
interesting  and  beautiful  plants  of  Australia 
and  Oregon  are  now  to  be  found  growing  in 
the  gardens  of  England  and  America,  while  the 
various  Fpecies  of  fruits  and  flowers  from  these 
last-mentioned  countries  are  thriving  most  lux- 
uriantly at  New  Holland  and  elsewhere  in  dis- 
tant and  different  portions  of  the  globe.  A  mu- 
tual interchange  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  one  country  with  another,  has  always  a  strong 
tendency  to  promote  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  render  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  more  prosperous  and  happy  by  such  an 
intercourse.  And  finally,  we  may  add  the 
statement,  that  the  dissemination  of  seeds  com- 
pletes the  round  of  vegetation.  The  shrub 
and  the  tree  arc  bared  of  their  foliage ;  the 
herb  is  dried  up  and  returns  to  the  earth  from 
whence  it  came.  The  earth  appears  to  us  as  if 
stripped  forever  of  her  gay  attire,  but  count- 
less gems  await  but  the  stated  season  to  re- 
adorn  her  with  verdure  and  bloom.  Such  is 
the  prodigal  fertility  of  nature,  that  a  surface 
a  thousand  times  the  extent  of  that  of  our 
whole  globe,  would  not  suffice  for  the  seed  har- 
vest of  a  single  year,  provided  the  whole  was 
suffered  to  reappear ;  but  the  destruction  of 
seed  is  endless,  and  only  a  small  portion  es- 
capes to  rise  again.  In  no  way  are  the  powers 
of  nature  and  the  immutability  of  its  laws  more 
strikingly  dipplayed  than  in  the  successive 
resurrections  of  the  types  of  by-gone  generar 
tions. 
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Ghanoe  has  thrown  into  our  iiossession  i^ 
cabin  scrap-book  of  a  British  naval  officer.  It 
contains  some  quaint  and  curious  things,  which 
we  may,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine.  Take  the  following  epitaph 
upon  poor  Jack  as  a  sample : 

Behold  poor  Lunbly,  bj  a  fotal  blow, 

Deprived  of  life,  and  seot  to  Bhaden  below. 

He  was  a  sailor,  and  a  good  one  too, 

And  oft,  Britannia,  has  he  foaght  for  yon. 

But  now  his  days  of  fighting  aro  all  o'er. 

And  he  ia  sailing  to  some  peaceful  shore  ; 

Nor  will  the  jolly  tar  start  tack  or  sheet 

Until  he  joins  the  grand  celestial  fleet. 

Who  lay  at  anchor  in  a  glorious  Bay, 

Waiting  for  the  Resurrection  Day, 

When  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  fleet  shall  ctll 

All  hands  to  muster,  good  and  bad,  and  all. 

In  Hearen's  great  log-book  may  it  then  appear 

That  this  poor  seaman  hcpt  hU  nekoning  elear. 
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Of  all  the  plesEant  Tillagea  in  that  most 
benuiiftil  region  watered  bj  the  CoDaecticnt 
River,  few  are  more  pictaresqne  and  lorelj 
tbaa  tbe  qaiet  old  town  of  Deerfleld.  ~ 
tntvelcr,  at  be  approacbet  it  tbroagh  tbe  n 
tain  deSle  lk>m  tbe  west,  ii  etrack  witb  Its 
tranquil  beaatj,  and  when  the  eaiij  Summer 
foliage  has  covered  its  treeswitb  their  ricb  and 
graceful  garments,  It  seems  to  bim  a  residence 
onlj  for  the  good  and  pure,  and  he  can  hardly 
believe  the  itorie*  of  the  bloodj  cruelties  iFbicb 
have  been  befnretimea  enacted  In  this  charming 
locality.  Entering  at  the  southerlj  part  of  the 
village,  he  flnda  before  him  one  broad  street, 
ranning  more  than  a  mile  In  an  anbroken  line 
dae  for  the  Ursa  M^jor,  lined  on  either  side 
with  a  donble  row  of  gigantio  einu  and  na- 
merooa  maples,  making  almost  a  forest  of  the 
place,  from  Ijcbind  which  peep  oat  the  substan- 
tial f^na-hoosea  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
nearly  all  devoted  to  the  parsnits  of  agricul- 
ture. On  his  ri^t,  he  perceives  tbe  towering 
blair  of  "  High  Rook,"  a  mountain  of  no  mean 
elevation,  even  in  that  billy  region,  which 
grmdnally  melti  away  to  the  level  of  the  snr- 


taln,"  and  greatly  odd  to  the  romantic  beauty 
of  the  place. 

Between  the  West  Mountain  and  the  village 
are  these  rich  alluvial  meadowa  which  flnt 
tempted  the  Indian  to  erect  his  lodge  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  which  afterward  fixed  the 
wandering  white  man  while  seeking  a  desirable 
home  amid  the  solitude  of  tbe  unbroken  wilder- 
nen.  Tbroughtbismeadow,rh>mBontfalonoTth, 
in  almost  endless  convolntions.  Sows  the  Deer- 
fleld River,  washingattimesthcTery  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  at  others  encroaching  upon  and 
wearing  away  the  lianks  of  "home  lot?"  on 
which  the  houses  and  gardens  of  tbe  inhabit- 
ants are  located.  This  stream  is  in  Summer 
eaaily  forded,  but  when  Ihcfreebets  of  Spring 
on,  not  uncommonly  are  the  meadows 
overflowed  to  their  whole  extent,  giving  to 
these  rich  bottoms  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
moving  lake,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  lofty 
elm  or  towering  hlckorj".  From  the  center  of 
the  street  there  runs  a  paasage-way  westward  to 
the  river,  where  a  light  wire-bridge  is  thrown 
B  the  stream,  by  which  the  dwellers  on  the 
high  land  at  the  tuise  of  the  mountain  hold 
intercourse  with  the  yilli^rs,  and  the  farm- 
ers of  the  village  visit  their  meadow-lands  on 
the  oppoaite  l)»nk  of  the  river. 
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The  Tillagere  are  generally  intelligent,  well 
educated  and  refined  in  their  manners,  and  arc 
sprung  from  Bome  of  the  noblest  of  New  En- 
gland's stock;  and  the  stranger  who  Tisits  them 
is  sare  to  be  treated  with  an  open  hospitality, 
which  shows  that  the  blood  is  not  wholly  de- 
generate which  flows  in  their  veins.  The  church 
and  the  school-house  have  always  been,  and 
still  are,  well  patronized  and  supported  by 
them,  and  a  large  and  flourishing  academy 
sends  forth  its  fertilizing  streams  of  knowledge 
to  water  every  portion  of  our  wide-spread  coun- 
try. Recently,  a  new  and  commodious  public 
house  has  been  erected,  and  thither  many  fam- 
ilies are  enticed  to  spend  the  sultry  months  of 
Summer,  away  from  the  dusty  walks  of  city 
life ;  and  a  more  desirable  retreat  from  busy 
life  can  scarcely  be  found. 

As  early  as  1663,  knowledge  of  the  fertility 
of  the  Deerfleld  meadows  was  had  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony,  and  a  delegation  sent 
through  the  wilderness  to  spy  out  the  land. 
The  good  report  they  brought  back  of  the 
country  induced  the  formation  of  a  company 
of  adventurers,  who,  in  1671,  took  possession 
of  the  place,  and  planted  their  rude  dwellings 
upon  it.  They  found  themselves  confronted 
by  the  Aboriginal  settlers,  who  disputed  their 
claim,  and  resorted  to  the  usual  Indian  atroci- 
ties to  rid  themselves  of  their  troublesome 
neighbors,  the  pale  faces.  Several  times  were 
they  broken  up,  but  as  often  returned,  drawn 
thither  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  the  ezhaustless  fertility  of  the  soil.  At 
length,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  their  numbers  had  so  far  increased  by 
accessions  from  the  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut colonies,  that  they  deemed  themselves 
comparatively  safe  although  still  a  frx)ntier 
town.  Their  village  was  enlarged,  a  fort  was 
erected,  a  baud  of  soldiery  organized,  and  a 
stockade  surrounded  most  of  the  houses  and 
the  fort  Here  they  spent  several  years  in 
comparative  quietude — now  and  then  one  of 
their  numbers  being  shot  by  their  savage  foes, 
or  seized  and  carried  into  captivity,  only  to 
meet  a  more  dreadful  fate. 

Meanwhile  everything  prospered  with  the 
thrifty  settlers.  They  laid  out  the  grounds 
of  the  table-land,  which  was  elevated  above 
the  meadows  sufficiently  to  guarantee  safety 
from  the  sudden  floods  which  so  often  sub- 
merged them,  into  "  home  lots,"  as  they  were 
called,  each  of  which  allowed  its  owner  to 
build  his  house  on  the  main  and  only  street. 
To  each  settler  was  also  apportioned  a  certain 
number  of  acres  upon  the  meadows  according 


to  the  necessities,  rather  than  the  means,  of  the 
different  families;  and  soon  .a  rising  village 
was  seen,  and  the  hum  of  life  was  heard  echoing 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  A  pastor 
looked  after  their  spiritual  interests,  and  their 
intellectual  culture  was  watched  by  a  peda- 
gogue fresh  from  Connecticut,  the  land,  even 
then,  from  whence  the  country  round  about' 
drew  most  of  their  supplies,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual.  The  pastor  was  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  who  was  taken  a  prisoner  at  the 
assault  and  burning  of  Decrfield  in  1704,  and 
who,  escaping  afterward,  wrote  a  history  of 
the  captivity  into  which  he  and  his  neighbors 
were  led.  Many  of  this  godly  man's  descend- 
ants still  live  in  the  village. 

Thus  things  went  on,  and  the  colony  grew 
and  prospered.  Cut  off  from  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  rarely  hear- 
ing even  from  their  nearest  neighbors,  between 
whom  and  themselves  many  weary  miles  of 
uninhabitable  forest  intervened,  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  became  more  constant, 
and  all  seemed  bound  by  the  same  fraternal 
cords.  Among  these  families  there  were  two 
more  particularly  interwoven  in  the  web  of 
our  story,  (besides  that  of  the  pastor,)  whose 
members  it  will  be  proper  here  to  pass  in  re- 
view before  our  readers.  Captain  EUery  was 
the  military  leader  of  the  little  train-band  of 
the  village,  which  numbered  every  male  resi- 
dent over  the  age  of  fifteen  that  was  able  to 
shoulder  his  firelock  and  stand  sentry  in  the 
heats  of  Summer  and  the  piercing  blasts  of 
Winter.  He  was  a  burly,  broad-shouldered 
man,  standing  six  feet  and  more  in  his  stock- 
ings, with  a  proportionable  width  of  shoul- 
ders and  chest,  and  an  array  of  muscle  and  sinew 
that  showed  the  Herculean  strength  and  power 
of  endurance  possessed  by  the  owner.  On  his 
broad  shoulders  rested  a  head  which  any  phre- 
nologist might  have  rejoiced  to  embellish 
his  cabinet  withal.  The  noble  and  expansive 
forehead,  the  finely-formed  nose  of  Roman 
beauty,  the  large,  clear  eyes  of  piercing  black- 
ness, the  firm-set  lips,  which,  opened,  displayed 
teeth  of  wonderful  whiteness  and  evenness, 
with  a  chin  that  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  all 
the  demon-savages  of  the  country  round  about 
All  this  was  surrounded  with  a  shaggy  growth 
of  hair  and  whiskers  innocent  of  razor  or  scis- 
sors, and  gave  you  the  idea  of  indubitable 
courage  sustained  by  a  far-reaching  sagacity, 
and  ruled  by  a  prudence  which  no  exigency 
could  surprise,  coupled  with  an  honest  patriot- 
ism which  nothing  could  bribe,  or  even  tempt 
His  wife,  Mary,  was  the  exact  contrast  of  her 
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bnsbiud.  Delicate,  timid,  rely ingalwaja  on  her 
iroo-learted  protector,  who  treated  her  ever,  al- 
(boagh  with  the  greatest  affection,  more  as  a 
child  than  a  parlaerorbis  tbila,  she  moved  like  a 
fait?  about  bis  dwelling,  and  wa«  the  most  not- 
able bousskeeper  in  the  place.  Theira  wag  a 
home  of  peue,  and  nothing  conld  exceed  the 
hospitalitjnhichwaaextendedtoallwboohanced 
tocoine  beneath  their  comfortable  roof-tree. 

Captain  Ellciy  had  already  reached  middle 
life  before  he  took  upon  himnelf  the  charges  of 
a  family,  for  belbre  he  met  the  companion  of 
hit  life  Id  a  public  assembly  of  Christian  wor- 
ibippers,   the  merry  God  had   aimed   at  his 
shielded  heart  in  vain.    But  the  timid  beauty 
of  this  Sa:ieD-b aired  child— for  she  naa  scarcely 
fifteen — melted  love's  barriers  like  frost-work 
before  the  risen  sun,  and  left  his  heart  opeo  to 
the  sncceKsfiil  shafts  of  the  blind  archer,  and  he 
was  led  a  willing  Blare  to  the  feet  of  this  vil- 
lage beauty.    To  rexotve,  and  to  accomplish, 
were  nearly  equivalent  terms  in  the  vocabulary 
of  Captain  Ellery,  and  he  eoou  led  this  blush- 
ing beauty  to  Uie  alter,  and  made  her  bia  wife. 
They  bad  been  married  seven  years,  when  she 
presented  her  delighted  husband  with  a  daught- 
er, and  his  hitherto  lonely  home  was  first  ea- 
livened  with  the  muRic  of  childhood.    Ah  ehe 
grew  up,  ber  form  developed  into  wonderful 
perfection,  and  her  face — it  Is  enough  to  ray 
of  it  that  it  was  the  feminine  presentmenl  of 
her  father's,  save  that  her  eyes  were  blue,  like 
her  mother's,  and  her  stature  but  little  above 
hers.     Her  training  was  left  mainly  lo   the 
mother,  for  the  out-door  calls  kept  the  tkthcr 
from  the  house,  e;icept  ou  the  holy  Sabbath. 
and  the  time  allotted  to  sleep.    And  futhliilly, 
but,  oh,  how  gently,  did  she  perform  her  pleas- 
ant task.    And  most  feithfullj  was  that  train- 
tag,  and  watching,  and  praying  repaid.    The 
little  Mary—  she  wati  named  for  her  mother- 
grew  op  gentle  and  pure,  and  devotion  and 
Jaith  were  her  mwt  natural,  as  well   as  re- 
splendent, graces.     She  liecame  the  pet  of  the 
neigliborhood,  and  when,  at  an  early  age,  she 
Blood  before  the  altar  and  consecrated  her  vir- 
gin   life  to   her  heavenly  Father,  in  all  her 
modest  but  conlldent  bearing,  the  old  crones 
wbisfiered  under  their  breath,  "Ah,  me,  she  If 
not  long  for  this  world." 

Deacon  AbaFuems  Serving  was  the  exact  an- 
tipode  of  Captain  Ellery,  and  the  two  bouEe- 
holda  were  as  unlike  oa  their  respective  heads. 
His  person  painfully  reminded  you  of  an  over- 
grown rteleton,  coveted  loosely  with  a  coarse 
skin,  which  hung  in  folds  from  want  of  the 
neceflnary  muscle  to  give  it  a  proper  rotDndity. 
Voi-UI— 1. 


His  aharp  aud  thin  face,  bia  liiiuiil,  gray,  dull 
eyes  sunk  almost  out  of  sigbt  In  their  deep- 
set  sockets,  his  note,  the  beak  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  bia  thin,  tightly-compreeaed  lipt, 
covering  a  Btraj^ling  array  of  yellow  teelh, 
gave  yon  the  idea  of  the  oleverness  with  which 
be  would  drive  a  bargain,  and  the  flrmnesB 
with  which  he  would  iosist  opon  the  fulQtlment 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  bond  bo  held  against 
you.  But  Deacon  Serving  was  s  very  godly 
man,  or  at  least  would  pass  for  one.  None 
prayed  wllh  a  greater  unction,  or  a  more  per- 
fect twang,  albeit  he  kept  one  eye  ever  open 
on  the  main  chance.  He  was  never  out  of  hla 
seat  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to 
lalk  npou  religion  with  a  canting  Folerani^ 
that  was  truly  edifying.  He  had  contrived  to 
grow  rich,  even  in  that  small  and  poor  com- 
munity, and  bad  claims  on  more  than  half  the 
home  lota  of  the  village.  He  kept  a  small 
shop,  where  be  sold  the  lucataria  of  life,  such 
as  tobacco,  rum,  molasaes.  sugar,  etc.,  ete.,  a 
mlaerable  hole  in  one  corner  of  his  cabin,  dimly 
lighted  during  the  day  by  a  small  and  dirty 
window  in  the  wall,  and  in  tbe  evening  by  a 
few  straggling  slicks  on  the  hearth,  and  on« 
dirty,  greasy  candle  stuck  to  the  wall  by  a 
broken  fork.  The  smoke  from  the  flreplace,  and 
from  the  half  score  of  pipes  which  were  kept  in 
.,-^.^  constant   operation, 

had    communicated 
'.  its  aithy  slain  to  the 
,  entire  room  and  ev- 
erything in  it;  and 
';  the  reeking  fames  of 
^  gin,  like  the  very 
k  breath   of   the   pit, 
I '  made  an  atmoFphere- 
St  for  demons  to  in- 
halo.     Seated  on  a 
m  high   block    in    (he 
,1 '  diugy  comer  of  the 
il  rnoky  chimney,  or 
,'.l  lounging  behind  a 
'1   narrow  and  greasy 
I 'counter,    might   be 
y  seen  tbe  deacon,  the 
j  presiding  genius  of 
the  place. 

Deacon   Serving. 
stood  six  f^t  high — 
—  _,  or  rather  would  bava 

[«*a;\  tEKvi.TO,  done  so  if  he  had. 

crer  stood  erect.  He  carried  his  head  some 
inches  in  advance  of  his  protniding  shoul- 
ders, and  these,  in  tnrn,  as  much  in  front  of 
his  flat  and  receding  chest — which,  gave  himt 
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as  the  goteipa  of  the  neighL>oriiood  baid,  *'  a 
meek  and  godly  bit."  Indeed,  it  was  profanely 
asserted  by  a  member  of  the  church  that  this 
godly  stoop,  the  only  godly  thing  about 
him,  made  him  the  deacon  of  the  parish. 
He  had  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
early  settlers,  whose  best,  as  well  as  briefest 
description  is  that  she  was  a  perfect  acntb.  In 
person  she  was  totally  unlike  her  lord,  being 
fat  and  dumpy,  and  weighing  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pounds. 

I  have  said  that  the  deacon  grew  rich  apace. 
Meanwhile  there  were  not  wanting  heirs  to  his 
illgotten  wealth.  Seven  daughters  and  six  sons 
made  up  the  snug  household  of  Deacon  Serving. 
The  eldest  was  a  sou,  rejoicing  in  his  own 
euphonious  name,  and  just  two  years  the 
senior  of  Mary  Ellery — a  rude,  active,  good- 
hearted  stripling,  who  was  the  plague  of  the 
neighborhood  and  the  torment  of  his  mother, 
although  his  merry  face  and  cheerful  laugh 
made  him  a  welcome  visitor  wherever  and 
whenever  he  chose  to  go.  The  houses  of  these 
two  families  were  side  by  side,  and  the  little 
Ahasuerus  and  Mary  were  thrown  into  constant 
intercourse.  In  the  Winter  he  drew  her  on  his 
rude  hand-sled — a  piece  of  handicraft  he  took 
great  pride  in  claiming  as  his  own — and  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  they  strolled  by  the 
river  bank  to  watch  the  fishes  and  to  pick  up 
the  rounded  pebbles  on  the  little  beach,  or 
climbed  the  mountain  side  to  gather  the  Fwect 
arbutus,  or  the  juicy  berries  which  g^w  in 
thick  profusion  on  its  sides.  In  time,  as  phc 
grew  in  years,  the  timid  Mary  phrunk  from  his 
society,  for  already  was  the  tongue  of  gossip 
predicting  that  the  churches  militant  and  tri- 
umphant were  about  to  be  harmonized  by  the 
union  of  these  representatives  of  their  respect- 
ive stocks.  Besides  which,  some  fluttering 
spirit  in  her  own  troubled  bosom  told  her  how 
much  it  would  gratify  her  if  such  a  result  might 
verify  the  prediction.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the 
coy  and  delicate  child  should  shrink  from  the 
earnest  gaze  of  the  impassioned  Ahasuerus, 
who  had  earlier  made  the  discovery  that  his  fate 
was  bound  up  with  the  dear  girl  who  now 
seemed  to  shun  his  society. 

Tears  passed  on,  and  Ahasuerus  had  reached 
his  eighteenth  year  and  the  full  stature  of  a 
man,  when  he  determined  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  apparent  change  which  had  come  over 
the  feelings  of  his  old  playmate.  He  would 
offer  his  heart,  his  hand  and  all  his  fortunes  to 
the  fair  girl ;  and  he  had  never  felt  how  dear, 
how  very  dear,  she  was  to  him  until  the  thought 
came  into  his  bosom,  "  What  if  she  should  re- 


ject me  ?'*  So,  on  a  calm  Sunday  evening  in 
September,  as  they  were  walking  from  the 
humble  meeting-house — where  they  had  been 
listening  to  the  pious  instructions  of  their  much- 
loved  pastor — after  much  stammering  and  hesi- 
tation, he  asked  leave  to  visit  her  on  that  same 
evening.  Turning  aside  her  fiuje,  now  suddenly 
suffused  with  the  burning  blushes  of  innocence, 
and  her  whole  frame  trembling  with  emotion, 
she  frankly  told  him  that  she  should  be  very 
happy  to  see  him ;  and  so  they  parted,  both  all 
the  happier  for  that  Sunday  walk. 

'•What  on  earth  ails  our  Mary?"  said  the 
quiet  wife  of  our  doughty  captain  on  that  same 
Sunday  evening.  "  Did  you  observe  how  flust- 
ered she  has  been  ever  since  she  came  from 
meeting  ?" 

Capt  Ellery  had  "  observed  nothing  in  par^ 
ticular,  a^^e  that  his  daughter  was  a  little  ner- 


» 


vous. 

^*  Why,  what  a  putting  to  rights  and  dusting 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  hour  in  the  sit- 
ting-room," continued  the  spruce  little  dame. 
"I  think  she  must  be  expecting  company," 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  "  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  could  guess  who 
the  expected  guest  might  be." 

As  she  said  this  she  gazed  JfuU  into  the  noble 
face  of  her  husband,  and  a  wicked  twinkle 
lighted  up  her  eyes,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  her  curiosity  was  roused. 

"  Who?"  said  the  captain,  "  I  'm  sure  I  can't 
imagine,  except  it  should  be  that  hairbraincd 
eldest  offspring  of  our  near  neighbor.*^ 

He  said  this  in  a  questioning  manner,  as  if 
the  scales  were  beginning  to  fall  from  his  mental 
vision. 

"  The  very  same."  replied  his  wife.  "  Have 
you  not  observed  a  growing  intimacy  between 
them  ever  since  they  were  children  ?" 

Capt  Ellery  had  observed  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

"  Well,  I  have,"  was  her  rejoinder ;  and  she 
went  on,  "  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  it  Ahas- 
uerus is  a  likely  lad,  and  possessed  of  a  genuine 
heart,  madcap  as  he  is.  He  will  make  our  child 
a  good  husband,  I  dare  promise :  he  is  so  unlike 
his  father." 

''  And  his  mother,  too,  for  all  that,"  responded 
the  man  of  war. 

"  Yes,"  went  on  Mrs.  Ellery,  as  if  she  had  not 
been  interrupted,  "  and  in  these  trying  times, 
when  we  are  all  exposed  to  such  deadly  peril 
from  the  revenge  of  the  red  man,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  that  she  has  an  arm  to  lean  upon, 
when,"  and  a  tear  dimmed  her  mild  eyes,  '*  when 
her  natural  protectors  may  be  taken  away.'' 
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^*  Bat  she  is  a  mere  child,  my  dear,''  he  ex- 
claimed. **  and  will  not  be  old  enough  to  be 
married  these  six  years  yet" 

"Has  yoar  experience,  my  good  hasbtmd, 
reversed  your  opinion/'  said  she,  placing  her 
delicate  hand  on  his  shoulder, ''  since  that  time 
when  you  so  stoutly,"  and  after  a  momentary 
pause,  while  she  gave  him  one  of  her  tenderest 
glances,  she  added,  "  and  successfully  combatted 
that  same  objection,  urged  upon  another  occa- 


sion." 

"  God  bless  thy  gentle  heart,"  he  responded 
to  this  appeal,  as  he  strained  his  now  sobbing 
wife  to  his  troubled  breast,  "  you  have  never, 
for  a  single  instant,  given  me  occasion  to  regret 
that  my  choice  fell — ^where  it  did ;  you  have 
been  the  angel  of  my  dwelling  and  the  joy  of 
my  life,  and  I  only  hope  that  your  daughter  and 
mine  will  prove  as  precious  a  treasure  to  the 
happy  man  who,  at  the  altar,  may  whisper  in 
her  ear,  *  mine,  forever,'  as  thou  hast  ever  been 
to  me." 

A  well-known  rap  at  the  door  now  broke 
upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  that  Sabbath  even- 
ing. Brushing  away  her  tears,  she  prepared  to 
receive  her  daughter's  guest,  while  she  on  whose 
fluttering  heart  that  knock  had  acted  as  the 
knell  of  doom,  driving  all  the  blood  in  her 
yeins  to  her  surcharged  and  panting  heart,  ap- 
peared with  a  cheek  as  pale  and  steps  as  halt- 
ing as  if  she  were  being  led  to  the  block.  She, 
however,  opened  the  door,  and  received  her 
lover  aud  his  cordial  "  Good  evening,  Mary," 
nearly  in  silence  ;  and,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  fiwje,  he  exclaimed,  "  Good  God,  Mary, 
are  you  sick?  How  deadly  pale  you  are." 
In  a  second  the  whole  blood  of  her  heart  seemed 
to  have  poured  itself  into  her  face,  and  she  be- 
came scarlet  with  blushes. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  in  a  bantering  way,  "  I  am 
happy  to  perceive  it  is  no  deadly  sici-  ness ;" 
and  she,  turning  to  her  parents,  introduced  her 
lover,  who  received  him  in  their  usual  friendly 
manner,  and  they  all  passed  into  the  sitting- 
room — by  which  time  the  "ice  had  thawed," 
and  the  evening  passed  cheerfully  and  rapidly 
away.  And  as,  at  length,  the  "old  folks" 
withdrew,  we  will  follow  their  ^tatnple,  courte- 
ous reader,  and  leave  our  young  friends  to 
znanage  their  love  matters  fr^e  fh>m  the  curious 
scrutiny  of  a  third  person. 

In  spite  of  Shakespeare's  ipsi  dixU  that 


the  course  of  true  love 


Never  did  run  smooth," 

everything  prospered  in  the  suit  which  Ahas- 
nems  commenced  on  that  Sabbath  evening 
when  we  left  them  together  in  the  sitting-room 


of  Capt  Ellery's  mansion,  and  which  he  so  gal- 
lantly urged  that  on  the  evening  of  the  forth- 
coming "  Thanksgiving,"  Parson  Williams  pro- 
nounced them  "  husband  and  wife,"  before  a  mer- 
ry and  happy  company,  assembled  in  that  same 
sitting-room.  It  was  arranged  that  the  young 
bride  should  not  leave  her  parents,  and  so  they 
were  domiciliated  in  her  father's  house,  and 
Ahasuerus  became  one  of  the  fixtures  in  the 
family  of  his  father-in-law.  He  soon  adapted 
himself  to  his  new  situation,  and  made  himself 
so  useful  about  the  house  and  on  the  fiu'm  that 
Gapt.  Ellery  declared  that  he  wondered  how  he 
had  ever  got  along  at  all  without  him.  Thus  flew 
the  weeks  and  months  swiftly  by,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  her  wedding-day  had  come  and 
given  to  our  fair  bride  no  occasion  to  regret 
her  choice,  and  the  Winter  of  170&-4  set  in 
with  unusual  rigor. 

As  I  have  before  said,  from  the  earliest  set- 
tlement of  the  town,  DeerQeld  had  been  the 
great  object  of  Indian  drf>ad  and  Indian  attack. 
The  inhabitants  had  been  kept  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  alarm.  Occasionally  some  one  of  their 
number  had  fallen  by  the  uneiTing  aim  of  the 
red  man's  rifle,  or  were  taken  prisoners  and 
carried  into  a  cruel  captivity.  But  for  two  or 
three  years  past  they  had  enjoyed  comparative 
repose,  and  had  begun  to  flatter  tbenkselves  that 
the  future  would  be  exempt  from  the  maraud- 
ing excursions  of  their  blood-thirsty  foes.  Thus 
were  they  lulled  into  a  false  and  fatal  security, 
and  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  awful  ca- 
lamity which  hung,  like  an  angry  cloud,  over 
their  devoted  village.  The  patrole  which  had 
been  kept  up  so  long,  had  gradually  sunk  into 
desuetude,  and  was  now  entirely  neglected. 
The  men  of  the  colony  no  longer  slept  on  their 
guns,  too  many  of  which  had  become  unfit  for 
use  through  utter  neglect.  The  afifrighted 
mother  ft^ared  no  longer  for  her  babes,  nor  heard 
in  every  sigh  of  the  old  trees,  and  scream  of  the 
night-owl,  the  yell  of  some  bloody  savage  or  the 
dying  shriek  of  one  of  her  neighbors  ;  but  slept 
in  quietude  by  their  sides  until  awoke  by  the 
call  of  chanticleer  to  the  duties  of  the  rising 
day.  Everything  betokened  a  peaceful  passage 
of  the  Winter,  and  the  promise  of  a  rapid 
growth  of  their  beautiful  village  cheered  the 
hearts  of  all. 

While  this  fklsely  secure  repose  rested  on  the 
inhabitants  of  this  doomed  village,  a  well-con- 
certed plan  of  devastating  revenge  had  been 
conceived  and  carried  forward  to  its  ready  con- 
summation by  the  Northern  tribes  of  Indians, 
instigated  and  aided  by  the  French  Canadians, 
whose  enmity  toward  the  English  Colonists  was 
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bardlj  less  bitter  or  BauguiDacy  tbaa  that  of 
their  led-fued  enem;.  As  in  all  their  plans, 
where  tliere  w«a  to  lie  a  powerful  and  concen- 
trated attack,  DeerSeld  was  selected  for  their 
fliBt  and  Q%htiest  blow.  They  were  to  follow 
up  their  BucoeBseB  b;  Tixltiag  and  deetroy- 
iag  in  eucceaion  all  tbe  towns  on  Connecti- 
cut RJTer,  HatS<-ld,  Northampton,  Hartford, 
Wetherefleld,  Saybrook  and  IJew  Haven— a 
plan  which  waa  not  carried  into  immediate 
ciecutioD,  from  some  cause  which  doth  not 
appear.  A  force  of  three  hnndrcd  French  and 
Indiav  had  l»een  collected  at  Montreal,  aDd 
were  under  tbe  Immediate  command  of  M.  Her- 
lel  d'Rouville,  a  colonel  in  the  French  army, 
and  whose  diabolical  soul  was  exactly  mited 
to  tbe  hellish  work  in  hand.  French  gold  was 
freely  offered  to  the  eevagea,  and  promiees  of 
rich  conqneata  from  the  English  eettlements, 
which  were  to  be  given  up  iadLBcriminately  to 
pillage  and  massacre.  They  were  well  armed 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  ammunition,  and 
about  the  middle  of  January,  1T04,  they  set  out 
with  tbe  greatest  secresy  upon  their  campaign 
of  blood. 

On  Monday  nignt,  tbe  Ilth  of  February,  tbe 
sua  went  down  on  tbe  quiet,  but  devoted  t 
aa  calmly  and  glorioaely  as  if  no  awful  portent 
were  in  the  air  above  them.  Tbe  mow  lay 
the  ground  to  tbe  depth  of  nearly  foar  fc 
covered  with  a  crust  strong  enough  to  Ijear  up 
any  team  or  force  of  men.  The  soldiers — about 
twenty  in  number— unapprehensive  of  danger, 
bad  quartered  themselves  on  the  inhabitants, 
for  it  waa  terribly  cold,  and  at  an  early  hour 
bad  sought  their  pillows,  and  long  before  mid- 
night were  lost  in  blissful  dreams,  or  sunk  in 
sleep  too  heavy  for  such  "  visitations  of  the 
night  watcbeH."    A  clear  and  peaceful  night 


nucceoded,when,  "just  before  the  break  of  day, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  February,  in  tbe 
year  of  our  Lord,  1704,"  according  to  the  nar- 
rator of  those  "tlireful  dealings  of  the  Lord 
with  bis  people,"  tbe  Rev.  John  Williams,  the 
nnconscioue  slcepere  were  aroused  by  the 
awful  yells  of  the  savages,  and  tbe  sturdy 
lilows  of  axes  and  tomahawks  on  the  doors  and ' 


iudowa  of  tbeir  rei^pective  habitations,  every 
le  of  which  bad  been  nmultaneously  attached. 
The  Indians  had  eanily  scaled  the  pickets, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  there 
being  no  "watchmen  to  guard  the  city,"  they 
bad  no  diiBculty  in  carrying  their  inffemal  pur- 
pose into  dreadful  execution.  Waking  eud- 
deoly  out  of  their  Kiund  slumbers,  tbe  men 
too  bewildered  to  make  anything  like  a 
aucceaxful  reeistauce,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren could  only  shriek  and  cower  before  their 
captors  like  timid  riieep  liefore  the  ravenous 
wolf.  "  They  came  to  my  house  in  ibe  begin- 
ning of  the  onset,"  says  "  Ibe  redeemed  cap- 
tive," tbe  reverend  narrator  of  these  events, 
"  and  by  tbeir  violent  endeavors  to  break  open 
doors  and  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets, 
awakened  me  out  of  sleep  ;  on  which  1  leaped 
out  of  bed,  and  running  toward  the  door,  per- 
ceived the  enemy  making  their  entrance  into 
Ibo  boufle.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
the  chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  bed- 
side for  my  arms,  tbe  ememy  immediately 
broke  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  tbe  number  of 
twenty,  with  painted  faces  and.  hideous  accla- 
mations. I  reached  up  my  haads  to  tbe  bed- 
tester,  for  my  pistol,  nttering  a  short  petition 
to  God,  expecting  a  present  'passage  through 
tbe  valley  of  tbe  shadow  of  death.'  Taking 
down  my  pistol,  I  cocked  it  and  put  it  to  the 
breast  of  the  lirst  Indian  who  came  up ;  but 
my  pistol  misfing  Are,  I  was  seized  by  three 
Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound  me.  naked 
as  I  waa,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near 
tbe  space  of  an  hour."  This  is  probably  a  fair 
description  of  tbe  scenes  which  were  enacting 
elsewhere,  except  that  in  some  of  tbe  houses 
the  work  of  death  went  on  in  a  bloody  manner. 
The  sick  and  tender  children  were  immediately 
tomahawked  and  scalped,  and  all  the  men 
and  soldiers  who  oUbred  resistance  met 
withtbe  same  &le.  Captain  Ellery  and 
i  bis  brave  son-in-law  fell  only  after  they 
(  bad  each  slain  two  of  their  foes,  and  the 
r  Doble  wife  of  the  former,  flying  to  her 
*  husband's  breast,  either  for  protection  or 
as  a  shield  to  bis  heart,  fell  pierced  by 
~  Ibe  same  bullet  which  slew  her  brave 
protector.  Mary  was  seized  by  a  couple  of 
stalwart  Indians,  and  with  the  few  clotbea 
she  bod  b«eD  able  to  huddle  on  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  IVay,  was  bound  and  led 
out  Into  the  biting  night  air,  witb  many  others 
of  her  sex,  and  taken  to  the  place  of  rendea- 
voos,  where  a  strong  guard  of  French  soldien 
was  placed  over  them  with  loaded  mni>kets 
and  fixed  bayonets,  while  the  savages  were 
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l«ft  to  cany  oa  the  work  of  pillage  and  of 
deMb. 

Having  plundered  the  houseR  of  aoch  booty 
u  tbey  could  convenieotlj  cany  away,  and 
wcured  their  priEoners  so  that  they  could 
Dot  escape,  they  fired  the  houseB,  and  thus 
lighted  up  a  grand  pyre  to  the  bloody  sacrifice 
Oiej  had  oHfered.  Around  the  blazing  houses, 
ttiMe  demons  of  the  forest  danced  in  the  wildest 
joj  at  their  succes.  and  split  the  still  ear  of  i^ight 
vitb  BQcb  hideouB  BOUDd«  as  o&l;  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  can  produce.  The  contents  of 
the  dirty  groRgerj  of  our  worthy  deacon  were 
seized  and  distributed  among  the  saTagea,  ren- 
dering them  more  furious  and  diabolical  than 
common ;  and  scenes  were  there  enacted  too 
horrible  to  relate,  and  upon  chich  the  veil 
must  be  cast  in  compasiuon  to  our  readers. 
The  priEonera  were  only  saved  firom  a  general 
massacre  by  the  resolution  of  the  intrepid,  but 
bfamous,  BouTilie,  and  a  Hvr  of  his  sabaltems. 
Ueantime  the  hypocritical  deacon  stood  among 
(he  prisoners,  pale  a^d  ghastly  wllb  fear  and 
void,  his  hands  tied  firmly  behind  him,  giving 
him  an  extra  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  a  rope 
around  bis  worthless  neck,  was  at  Ibe  other  end 
lied  to  a  tree.  He  bad  no  sympathy  for  any 
one,  not  even  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
and  did  nothing  but  miserably  lament  his  fate 
and  most  cringiogly  implore  his  captoi«  to 
spare  his  wretched  life. 

Every  bouse  but  one  of  this  peaceful  colony 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  This  contained 
seven  men,  who  succeafuUy  defended  it  against 
the    assault  of   thr«e    hundred    Indiana   and 


French.     With   their  tomahawks  they  cut  a 
rough  hole  in  ttie  center  of  the  front  door. 


through  which  they  thrust  (heir  riSes  and  fired 
upon  the  inmatea  A  bullet  firom  one  of  them 
passed  through  the  bead  of  a  sick  woman  wbo 
sitting  up  in  her  bed,  and  lodged  Id  the 
close  by,  where  I  have  often  seen  IL 
They  paid  dearly  for  their  temerity,  however, 
for  the  well-directed  fire  from  the  men  within, 
caused  several  of  their  savage  assailants  to 
bite  (he  dust.  But  a  panic  seizing  the  savages, 
like  scared  culprits  who  fear  to  be  suiprised  In 
the  midst  of  their  iniquities,  they  left  this  only 
bouse  to  stand  as  a  las^g  witnem  to  the  atro- 
cities and  unspeakable  ButR>rings  of  that  awfiil 
night,  and  took  up  Uieir  march  toward  Canada. 
This  ancient  bouse,  so  renowned  in  Uie  bistoiy 
of  DeerBeld  and  the  Indian  wars,  was  not  taken 
down  until  within  a  very  few  years,  and  ever 
remained  in  the  family  of  those  who  owned  and 
occupied  it  at  that  fime.  One  of  the  descend- 
ants still  lives  upon  the  spot  The  accompa- 
nying cut  at  the  commencement  of  this  verita- 
ble history,  ia  a  capital  representation  of  ht; 
"  Old  Indian  House,"  as  It  was  ever  after 
called,  and  the  other  cut  here  inserted  repre- 
Kota  the  identical  door  which  the  lodiaas 
hacked,  with  the  marks  of  Ibeir  tomahawks 
upon  it  as  they  left  it,  it  never  having  been 
permitted  to  be  repaired. 

"  About  snn  an  hour  high,"  continues  the 
author  of  Ibo  account  of  this  captivity,  ''we 
were  ordered  to  mMch.  We  were  carried  over 
the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about  i 
mile  from  the  village,  where  we  found  a  great 
numlier  of  our  Christian  neighbors — about  one 
hundred — men,  women  and  children."  This 
was  the  late  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  here  they 
resumed  their  pocks  and  continued  tbebr 
march.  They  bad  not  proceeded  far  when 
thej  were  overtaken  tij  a  email  band  of  reso- 
lute men,  composed  partly  of  those  wbo  bad 
escaped  the  massacre,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield, 
who,  having  been  warned  of  the  fate  of  their 
brothers  in  Deerfleld,  bad  hasleoed  to  the 
rescue.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
seven  of  the  party  were  slain,  and  the  remain- 
der came  near  being  surrounded  by  the  troops 
of  Bouville,  when  they  broke  and  fled,  having 
slain  three  times  as  many  as  (hey  bad  lost  In 
the  early  part  of  the  conflict,  the  butcher,  Rou- 
vllle,  sent  word  to  those  in  charge  of  the  cap- 
tives, "  to  tomahawk  all  the  prisoners,  and  let 
not  one  escape."  The  messenger  of  this  bloody 
order,  while  hastening  to  (he  captain  of  Ibe 
guard,  fell  by  some  providentially  directed 
bullet,  and  thus  the  t1l-(hted  band  was  Fpared, 
and  the  whole  army  moved  on  once  more  to- 
ward the  bleak  regions  of  Canada. 
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Bad  they  wera  but  hair  clad,  beaides  which,  tbe 
lodiaag  had  loaded  them  to  the  ntmoet  of 
their  streogth.  "  Some  of  the  womeo  hail  re- 
cently lain  iQ,"  and  irere  in  cooaequeaee  very 
weak  and  naflt  for  so  severe  a  trial.  Amung 
these  wa«  the  wife  of  the  pastor.  In  tbid  did 
her  husbaad  Implore  tbeiT  masters  for  per- 
misBioD  to  walk  by  her  eide  and  aaglet  her  across 
the  rough  places  in  their  nacomfortable  road  ; 
they  were  jealous  of  his  iufluenoe  with  the 
other  ciqttiTes,  and  kept  him  by  himself,  and 
eloBely  watched  day  and  nighL  In  the  course 
of  the  aecoud  day  her  strength  utterly  failed 
her,  aud  she  sank  down  upon  the  snow,  bo  ex- 
hausted that  the  cruel  blows  from  tbe  handles 
of  their  tomahawks,  freely  admioisterod  by  her 
nnfeeling  masters,  failed  to  rouse  her  wasted 
energies,  and  at  length  oae  of  them  put  an  end 
to  her  sufferings  by  one  blow  ofhiB  murderous 
weapon.  Her  child  had  its  braiofi  dashed  out 
before  her  eyes,  before  they  left  the  house. 
Others  of  these  frail  creatures  were  soon  ei- 
pectiug  to  become  mothers,  and  their  condition 
only  excited  tbe  conteiopluouR  laugh  aud  tbe 
mocking  Jeer  of  their  heartless  masters.  Mary 
Serving  was  of  this  class,  aud  her  delicate  con- 
stitution soon  began  to  yield  under  her  severe 
sutferiogB.  She  was  obliged  to  travel  all  day, 
and  at  night  to  lie  down  on  tbe  cold  Enow- 
crust,  with  DO  covering  but  the  broad  canopy 
which  was  spread  over  all  alike.  Often  would 
she  fall  down  under  her  unequal  burden,  when 
she  was  compelled  to  rise  by  the  cruel  blows  of 
the  tomahawk,  which  ollen  drew  blood  fWim 
the  sore  and  bruised  flesh.  Ofleo,  with  uplifted 
bands  and  a  look  of  pitiful  entreaty,  did  she 
implore  her  savage  masters  to  take  her  life, 
and  thus  relieve  her  of  her  great  agony.  Their 
only  reply  to  this  appeal  was  a  severe  kick 
with  the  foot,  a  heavy  blow  with  tbe  handle 
of  the  murderous  ax,  or  a  loud  and  fleodish 
laugh  of  mockery.  A  young  woman,  one  of 
her  neighbors,  together  with  her  son,  a  child 
four  years  of  age,  were  tomahawked  and 
scalped  before  her  eyes,  to  inspire  her  with  ter- 
ror and  courage,  for  they  were  lofh  to  leave 
ber,  00  account  of  ber  beaaty,  which  tbey  well 


knew  would  bring  a  great  price,  coald  she 
only  be  got  safely  to  Montreal. 

On  the  fourth  day  tbey  reached  the  Connecti- 
cul  River,  about  thirty  miles  from  their  recent 
pleasant  home.  It  being  D'ozen  over  sumcieotlj 
strong  to  bear  them,  they  continued  their  route 
upon  its  glass;  surface.  This  was  worse  for  th« 
captives  than  the  rough  crust  upon  which  they 
had  traveled,  and  which  had  become  soft  under 
the  effect  of  a  south  wind  which  had  recently 
spruQg  up.  The  females,  in  particular,  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  their  feet,  and 
often  fell  heavily  upon  the  wet  ice.  Poor  Mary 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  aud 
so  many  times  did  she  fall  upon  the  ice,  and 
was  murderously  beaten  up  again  during  the 
day,  that  on  halting  for  tbe  night  she  wa« 
brought  to  a  premature  delivery,  and  gave  birth 
to  a  dead  infant  Oh  I  what  a  night  of  horror 
was  that  to  our  delicate  captive!  (lo  kind 
aud  sympathizing  (rieud  to  perform  one  of  the 
many  kind  offices  so  necessary  at  such  a  scasom 
and  not  even  one  word  of  consolation  or  hope 
tpoken  by  lips  of  love.  It  was  indeed  a  dark 
night  to  her,  but  it  was  not  entirely  without  its 
cheer.  She  found,  in  the  hour  of  this  sore  trial, 
that  she  had  not  miMalculated,  when  she  gave 
her  young  heart  to  her  Maker  and  Redeemer. 
To  Him  fbe  seut  up  her  prayers,  and  found 
Him  an  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need.  A 
heavenly  light  E^prung  up  in  the  midst  of  that 
outer  darkness,  and  she  held  holy  and  Joyous 
communings  with  Him  who  had  now  tjecome 
her  all.  He  had  taken  &ther,  mother,  hus- 
band, child ;  and  she  felt  that  she  must  soon 
follow  in  Uieirwake  of  gore,  and  overtake  them 
intheland  where  tempest,  and  war,  and  sorrow 
were  unknown  ;  and  when  she  at  length  closed 
her  eyes  in  utter  prostration,  such  visions  of  the 
beatified  world  filled  her  soul,  that  that  howling 
wildemeas  was  to  her  the  very  gate  of  Heaven. 

At  early  dawn  there  delicious  slumbers  were 
broken  by  tbe  harsh  call  of  her  rude  master  to 
arise  and  prepare  for  her  journey.  After  many 
efforts,  she  arose  to  her  feet  at  length,  but  found 
herself  too  weak  and  sick  to  hope  to  proceed, 
and  so  she  told  ber  master,  when  be  very  de- 
liberately informed  ber  that  she  muM  proceed, 
or  share  the  fate  of  the  young  mother  who  had 
been  tmlcbered  before  her  eyes  the  preceding 
day.  This  was  what  she  had  been  expecting 
ever  since  she  set  out  on  her  compulsory  jour- 
ney, and  tbe  commnnicHtion  of  tbe  intelligence 
did  not  alarm  or  intimidate  her.  She  only 
asked,  as  a  last  boon,  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  see  ber  beloved  pastor,  if  it  should 
be  only  for  a  few  momenta.    After  much  en- 
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trektf,  her  miuter  Bolleaed  m>  lar  as  to  allow 
ber  tbia  last  request,  on  solemiOj  promjemg 
Uwt  she  would  not  be  Kbsent  beyond  one  hour, 
and  woald  then  return  to  meet  her  late.    ThlB 
pledge  she  gave,  and  wa«  permitted  to  depart 
for  the  place  where  Ur.  WllUama  wa« 
guarded  bj  hia  vigilant  foes.    With 
influite  pains  she  at  length  reached  hia 
ebeerleee  quarters,  after  mflering  num- 
berlen  ineulls  and'cmeltiea   by   the 
nj,  and  was  uahered  into  the  pres- 
enoe  of  the  captive  pastor. 

"Why,  my  dear  child,"  exclaimed 
the  man  of  God,  when  Mary  Serving 
came  up  to  where  be  etood,  ready  for 
tbe  morning  marcb,  "how  come  yon 
bere  and  who  sent  you!  Yon  bave 
BUfTered  much,  my  poor  lamb,  and  I 
hope  yoD  have  not  been  uoaupported 
la  joor  sore  trials." 

"  Tes,  my  denr  sir,"  Mary  replied, 
with  deep  emotion,  "  I  hoiv  BufTcred 
much,  but  I  have  been  altto  annlain«d 
with  such  bleared  bopc  that  my  trials 
seem  as  nothing  Iq  comparison.  I 
have  come  here  by  permifsion  of  mj 
ntaster,  under  Ihc  pledge  that  I  return 
within  an  hoar  and  suffer  eioculioB." 

"And  didyoa  give  that  pledget" 

"1  did,  sir.  and  I  shall  redeem  It  — 

with   the   greatest  alacrity.      I  have 
lived  long  enough  io  Ibix  world,  and  horrom 


"  Itut  i  must  now  return  to  my  fate,"  she 
added  calmly,  as  sbe  closed  her  norntlive,  "  for 
I  would  not  break  my  word,  and  I  wish  to 
show  thene  heathens  that  a  Christian  can 
die   aa  bravely  and  calmly,  At  leut,  as  tbey 


bave  I 


Q  the 


four  days,  that  I  rhaU  be  happy  lo  lay  down 
Bij  burden  and  depart  fbr  a  better  world.  My 
father  and  mother  and  hunband  I  have  seen 
bulchen-d  liefore  my  ejea,  and  last  night  my 
innocent  oOiipring  peritthed  by  my  side,  and  I 
have  DOW  DO  friend  but  you,  my  beloved  pas- 
tor, to  care  for  me  in  tbe  wide  world.  I  can 
well  lay  down  so  worthlcra  a  life,  especially,  as 
I  truat,  through  the  mercy  of  the  dear  Redeemer. 
that  I  shall  put  on  '  the  life  that  never  dies.' '' 

"God  be  thanked,''  he  rcepouded,  "for  thif 
rich  grace  ;  and  may  it  be  increaacU  more  and 
inare  abundantly  while  you  may  yet  need  it 
Bat  come,  let  ns  hear  what  baa  befallen  you 
since  that  auTul  night,  when  our  quiet  dreams 
were  disturbed  by  thin  dreadful  visitation." 

Haiy  then  briefly  related  her  painful  expe- 
riences, while  the  good  minister  was  overcome 
iritb  emotion,  and  the  wandering  denizena  of 
tbe  forest  looked  on  awe-struck  and  atiashed  ; 
for  tiiey  knew  him  to  be  tbe  great  medicine 
man  of  Ihe  pale  faces,  and  had  an  instinctive 
dread  of  the  G  od  n  bum  he  and  his  people  served. 


can.  But,  ohl  mjdear  air,  I  need  yourprayer* 
for  the  flesh  ix  weak,  and  I  have  suftered  Bo 
much  that  I  feel  myself  weaker  than  the 
irembbng  reed.'' 

"  God  blcaa  tbee,  my  dear  child  and  pupil," 
he  atid,  aa  he  laid  his  band  OD  her  fair  brow, 
uud  solemnly  raised  hie  eyes  lo  Heaven.  "  ;od 
bave  never  diaaf^inted  tbe  strong  hopea  I 
liave  always  ctierished  of  you.  and  may  that 
God  in  whom  you  have  put  your  truat  sustain 
you  in  thix  most  trying  hour.  Go,  but  in  tbe 
xireugth  of  tbe  mighlieat,  endure  tbe  fearful 
il.sclUMirea  of  this  one  liriel,  bat  awful  boor, 
and  then  join  the  redeemed  spirits  of  thow 
Ihoae  who  bave  gone  before,  and  the  whole  ran- 
somed ha«t  of  Heaven  in  their  glad  eervicc 
and  unspeakable  joy.*' 

And  then,  folding  bis  bands,  be  addressed  a 
abort  but  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  for  the 
doomed  victim  who  was  about  to  go  forth  to 
ibt!  cruel  sacridce.  And  now,  with  many  tears 
and  kind  expressions,  Ihey  gave  their  bande  and 
parted — he  to  his  capti  vc's  bands  and  wearisome 
ptifrrimage,  stic  to  the  as  that  even  n(7n  waited 
for  her  blood. 
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Leaving  the  stark  and  bloody  corpse  of  the 
ikir  captive  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river> 
to  be  torn  by  ravenous  beasts  or  interred  by 
some  friendly  traveler,  as  the  case  might  be, 
that  moumAil  company  set  out  once  more  on 
its  journey,  many  of  them  sadly  anticipating 
the  same  awful  conclusion  to  their  captivity. 
Up  to  this  time  Deacon  Serving  had  shown  a 
cringing  and  puny  spirit,  but  he  had  been 
whipped  into  obedience  by  his  unfeeling  master. 
Satisfied  that  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  his 
hard  fate  would  beget  for  him  more  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  these  savage  men,  whose 
captive  he  now  was,  and  cherishing  a  secret 
hope  of  escape  or  eventual  ransom,  he  resolved 
to  brave  his  fate  and  boar  up  under  his  severe 
trials  as  best  he  might-  until  the  time  of  de- 
liverance should  come.  Suddenly  he  assumed 
a  new  character,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  and  hopeful  of  the  company.  His 
master,  who  had  often  beaten  him,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  torture  and  even  death,  oteerv- 
ing  his  rather  awkward  attempts  at  obedience, 
began  to  treat  him  with  more  lenity,  and  gave 
him  greater  liberty  than  he  had  before  enjoyed. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  Ihe  terrible  experience  of 
the  past  week  had  awakened  in  his  breast  deep 
remorse  for  his  hypocritical  life,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  amend  it  Earnestly,  in  these  solemn 
night  watches,  as  he  slept  between  two  stal- 
wart red-skins,  and  the  pitying  stars  looked 
down  from  out  the  clear  blue  vault  of  Heaven, 
earnestly  did  he  invoke  the  mercy  he  had  failed 
to  show  to  hia  fellow-men.  Earnestly  did  he 
pray  to  be  forgiven,  and  solemnly  did  he  pro- 
mise, if  his  life  should  be  spared,  that,  by  Di- 
vine Grace,  he  would  be  a  better  man,  and  by  a 
life  of  pure  and  holy  deeds  atone  somewhat  for 
the  past  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
**  prayed  the  sincere  prayer."  He  had  often 
"  led  the  devotions"  at  his  own  fireside  altar, 
and  in  *'  the  weekly  meeting  for  conference  and 
prayer,"  which  the  godly  pastor  regularly  an- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  on  each  recurring 
Sunday,  just  before  *'  giving  out"  the  subject  of 
his  discourse.  But  it  had  only  been  the  form — 
now  the  deep  and  almost  despairing  agony  of  his 
mortified  and  broken  spirit  came  to  his  lips  in 
a  spontaneous  supplication  for  mercy,  and  for 
grace  to  help  his  resolution  in  all  future  time. 
The  change  was  very  visible  in  the  "  querulous 
deacon,"  as  his  fellow-captives  called  him,  and 
from  being  a  selfish,  peevish  man,  caring  for  no 
one*8  comfort  and  claiming  the  sympathy  of 
all,  he  became  cheerful  and  unrepining,  render- 
ing all  the  assistance  and  pympathy  of  a  true- 
hearted  man  to  all  his  brethren  in  bonds. 


As  they  approached  the  *'  Cooa  country,"  as 
the  whole  northern  portion  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  were  then  called,  their  provisions 
began  to  fail,  and  famine  pressed  sore  upon 
them.  Now  began  those  awful  scenes  which 
Mr.  Williams  so  graphically  narrates.  The 
poor  captives  fainted  for  want  of  food,  and 
many  of  them,  foiling  to  the  ground,  were  left 
there  to  die  of  starvation,  or  were  destroyed 
with  the  inexorable  hatchet  Their  good  min- 
ister, who,  now  that  they  were  removed  so  far 
from  their  homes,  was  permitted  to  mingle 
more  freely  with  the  other  captives,  did  all  he 
could  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  sinking 
hearts  of  his  afflicted  flock,  and  did  much  to 
strengthen  many  a  one  in  their  heroic  endur- 
ance. In  these  kind  offices  he  was  heartily 
seconded  by  his  greatly  changed  "standard 
bearer,"  as  he  used  quaintly  to  denominate 
the  officers  of  his  church,  who  now  began  to  be 
loved  as  sincerely  as  he  had  been  hated  before. 
But  despite  all  the  kind  offices  of  their  friends, 
many  a  captive  left  his  bones  to  bleach  in  the 
wasting  snows  of  Spring,  or  the  burning  blasts 
of  the  Summer  sun.  Howbeit,  a  little  more 
than  half  their  number  reached  Canada,  and 
were  scattered  through  the  country  according 
to  the  claims  of  their  savage  captors.  Several 
of  them  were  sold  to  the  French.  Two  years 
afterward  a  half  hundred  of  tliese  suffering  pil- 
grims were  redeemed  by  the  Government,  and 
eventually  restored  to  their  desolate  homes. 
Among  the^e  was  their  noble-hearted  pastor, 
with  several  members  of  his  family,  and  the 
deacon,  now  and  ever  after  an  altered  man. 
He  died  on  his  bed,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  full  of 
the  hope  of  immortality,  and  was  followed  to 
his  grave  by  the  pious  tears  of  many  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends. 

The  venerable  minister  not  long  after  fol- 
lowed to  the  "  bourne  whence  no  traveler  re- 
turns," and  laid  aside  his  mantle,  full  of  good- 
ness as  of  years,  and  slept  his  last  sleep  in 
peace.  His  last  years  were  greatly  embittered, 
however,  by  the  voluntary  detention  in  cap- 
tivity of  one  of  his  daughters,  who  became 
enamored  of  a  tawny  son  of  the  forest,  and  con- 
sented to  share  his  wigwam  and  his  lot.  Dis- 
carding the  garments  of  civilization,  she  donned 
the  blanket  and  the  moccasin,  and  reared  a 
numerous  family  to  her  Indian  husband.  She 
renounced,  alho,  her  religion,  and  embraced 
the  Cathclic  faith  ;  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  life  in  the  rude  dwelling  and  among  the 
barbarous  pccple  of  her  Icnl,  and  died  without 
one  fond  regret  for  that  which  she  had  sacri- 
ficed, or  a  single  desire  to  return  again  to  the 
scenes  of  her  early  childhood.  Several  of  her 
numerous  dPHcendants  still  Furvive.  and  Fome 
occupy  highly  respectable  positions  in  the  so- 
cial scale. 


JOHN  McLEAN. 


The  Bubject  of  thia  notice,  whose  portr^l 
embellishes  our  pre»)Dt  number,  1b  one  ot  those 
rare  tuid  remnrkable  men  who,  under  the  in- 
spiration and  fostering  protectioo  of  our  fret 
institntions,  and  bj  the  force  of  their  own 
independent  exertions  and  vigorous  iniellects, 
have  won  their  way  from  obscurity  to  honora- 
ble dUtinctioD,  and  from  the  humbler  walke  of 
Ittb  to  the  highest  official  dignity.  It  IB  Bnid 
that  hisEorj  [b  pbilOBophy  teaching  bjenuuple, 
and  (bis  is  preeminently  true  of  biography, 
wfaoee  peculiar  office  it  is  to  mark,  vrith  the 
greateBt  dietinctneBs,  and  exhibit,  under  the 
clearest  light,  every  lineament  of  the  charac- 
ter it  seeke  to  portray.  How,  then,  can  we 
better  acquit  oniwlves  of  the  task  we  have  as- 
samed  in  the  publication  of  this  Magazine  than 
by  otlbrding  n  share  of  oar  pages  to  contribn- 


tious  lllaHtrative  of  the  lives  of  our  great  and 
good  men. 

John  McLean  was  bom  March  11,  nS5,  in 
MorriB  County,  New  Jersey  'When  he  was 
about  four  years  of  age  his  father  removed  to 
the  western  country.  He  remained  a  year  at 
Morgautown,  in  Virgiuia,  and  then  removed  to 
that  part  of  the  State  which  haB  since  t>een 
erected  iQlo  the  State  of  Eeulucky.  He  firHt 
settled  on  Jessamine,  near  where  the  Town  of 
Nicholasville  is  now  situated ;  but  in  1T93  he 
removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mayalick, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  the  year  1T9T, 
when  he  emigrated  to  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory, (now  Ohio,)  and  settled  on  the  form 
which  iB  DOW  Uie  home  of  biB  boo. 

At  an  early  age  John  was  sent  to  school,  and 
for  one  whose  general  opportunities  were  so 
limited,  be  made  nnnsual  proBciency.  His 
father,  haviog  a  large  tUailj,  was  aaable  to 
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send  him  from  home  to  be  educated,  and  re- 
tained him  upon  the  farm  till  he  reached  his 
sixteenth  year.  At  this  age  John,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  father,  placed  himself  under  the  in- 
struction successively  of  competent  teachers, 
by  whose  assistance  he  made  rapid  advances  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  languages.  During  this 
period  his  expenses,  both  for  board  and  tuition, 
were  defrayed  by  himself ;  for  so  limited  were 
the  means  of  his  father  that  he  generously 
refused  any  assistance  from  him.  When  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  young  McLean  went  to 
write  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Hamilton 
County.  This  employment,  while  it  enabled 
him  to  support  himself  and  relieve  his  father, 
also  initiated  him  into  the  practical  part  of  the 
law,  the  profession  on  which  he  bad  then  al- 
ready fixed  his  ardent  and  aspiring  mind.  The 
arrangement  was  that  he  should  write  in  the 
office  for  three  years,  reserving  a  certain  por- 
tion of  each  day  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
which  he  was  to  prosecute  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  St  Clair,  an  eminent  counselor,  a 
son  of  the  illustrious  general  of  that  name.  It 
is  thus  that  a  mind  animated  by  a  genuine  am- 
bition, and  firm  and  determined  in  its  purpose, 
is  frequently  able  to  overcome  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties, and  to  demonstrate  with  how  much 
ease  industry  and  virtue  can  triumph  over  all 
the  disadvantages  of  obscurity  and  poverty. 
During  the  continuance  of  young  McLean  in 
this  office  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  double  labors.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  debating  society  formed  in  Cin- 
cinnati ;  and  there  he  schooled  himself  in  those 
habits  of  analysis,  logic  and  extemporaneous 
speaking  which  prepared  him  for  the  after  and 
sterner  duties  of  a  statesman  and  jurist  It  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  in  this  connection,  that 
most  of  the  young  men  who  participated  in 
the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the  society 
subsequently  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
public  service  of  their  country.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  various 
questions  debated  in  the  society,  and  the 
notice  attracted  by  his  happy  efforts  still 
further  encouraged  and  confirmed  him  in  the 
determination  which  he  had  already  taken,  to 
aim  at  no  ordinary  mark,  but  to  make  the 
highest  intellectual  development  and  distinc- 
tion the  prize  of  his  ambition. 

In  the  Spring  of  1807,  Mr.  McLean  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Rebecca  Edwards,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Edwards,  formerly  of  South  Carolina  ;  a  lady 
who,  to  the  most  amiable  manners,  united  the 
utmost  benevolence  of  character,  and  presided 
over  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  large  family 


with  the  greatest  judgment  and  discretion.   She 
died  in  December,  1840. 

In  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1807,  Mr.  McLean 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
settled  at  Lebanon.  There  he  immediately  at- 
tracted notice,  and  soon  rose  into  a  lucrative 
practice  at  the  bar.  In  October,  1812,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  the  District  in  which  he 
resided,  by  a  very  large  majority  over  all  his 
competitors. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  he  was 
long  identified  with  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Madison  and  the  war  of  1812  ;  not  that 
he  was  the  blind  and  undistinguishing  advocate 
of  all  the  measures  proposed  by  his  party  ;  for 
he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  the 
public  journals  of  that  period  will  find  that  his 
votes  were  mainly  given  in  reference  to  princi- 
ple, and  that  the  idea  of  supporting  a  domi- 
nant party,  merely  because  it  was  dominant, 
did  not  influence  his  judgment,  nor  withdraw 
him  from  the  high  path  of  duty  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himselt  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  association  of  individuals  into  parties 
is,  at  times,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prose- 
cution and  accomplishment  of  great  public 
measures.  This  necessity  he  supposed  was  suf- 
ficient to  induce  members  of  a  great  party,  in 
cases  of  difference  between  them  and  the  ma- 
jority upon  inconsiderable  issues,  to  yield  their 
own  individual  judgments  in  deference  to  that 
of  the  greater  number,  and  even  to  distrust  their 
own  opinions  when  they  were  found  not  to  be 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  general  mass; 
but  as  such  associations  are  to  be  regarded 
only  as  instruments  and  not  ends,  he  could 
never  see  the  propriety  of  attaching  more  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  party  than  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  subserve.  He  therefore  often  voted 
with  manly  and  patriotic  independence  against 
his  political  friends,  and  so  highly  were  both 
his  integrity  and  judgment  esteemed,  that  no 
one  of  the  Democratic  party  thought  of  sepa- 
rating himself  from  him,  nor  did  he  separate 
himself  from  that  party  on  account  of  such  dif- 
ferences. This  independent  course  of  action 
on  his  part  never,  in  the  smallest  degree,  les- 
sened the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  party,  nor  diminished  the  influence 
which  he  so  justly  acquired  and  exerted  among 
his  own  immediate  constituents. 

His  first  appearance  in  Congress  was  at  the 
extra  session  in  the  Summer  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  At  that  session  the  tax  bills  were 
passed  to  carry  on  the  contest  for  the  freedom 
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of  the  seas.  The  law  subsequently  passed,  to 
indemnifj  individuals  for  property  lost  in  the 
pablic  service  during  that  memorable  contest, 
was  originated  by  him.  and  very  naturally  con- 
tributed to  the  reputation  and  well  earned  pop- 
ularity he  already  enjoyed.  At  the  ensuing 
session  he  introduced  a  resolution  instructing 
the  proper  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  giving  pensions  to  the  widows  of  the 
oflScers  and  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  mili- 
tary service — a  measure  of  justice  which  soon 
afterward  became  a  law,  and  initiated  that 
generous  policy  to  which  the  veterans  of  the 
revolution  and  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  their 
widows  and  orphans,  are  indebted  for  the  pen- 
sions and  bounties  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  grateful  country.  At  this  session 
he  also  delivered  his  very  able  and  effective 
speech  in  defense  of  the  Administration  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  This  speech  was  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  public  journals  of  that 
period,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  the  eminence 
to  which  he  was  destined  to  attain.  Though  he 
was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
this  was  the  first  Congress  in  which  he  had 
served,  his  marked  ability  pecured  for  him  a 
position  on  the  two  leading  committees — on 
Foreign  Afiairs  and  the  Public  Lands. 

In  the  Fall  of  1815,  he  was  reelected  to  Con- 
gress with  the  same  triumphant  success  as  be- 
fore. During  the  same  year,  though  then 
barely  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  having 
just  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  solicited 
to  become  a  candidate  for  election  to  that 
body,  which  he  declined,  preferring  to  retain 
his  position  as  an  immediate  representative  of 
the  people,  not  only  as  more  congenial  to  his 
democratic  sentiments,  but  as  presenting  a 
wider  arena  for  the  display  of  his  abilities,  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  honorable  distinction. 

Finding,  at  length,  that  the  expenses  of  a 
growing  family  were  greater  than  the  compen- 
sation he  received  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  having  no  other  resources  than  those  de- 
rived from  his  personal  exertions,  he  consented 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  to  that  oflQce  in  1816.  He  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  new  position  with  his  usual 
distinguished  ability.  His  versatile  mind  seemed 
to  combine  all  the  leading  qualities  requi- 
site in  a  Judge,  and  his  advancement  to  that 
office  was  felt  to  be  a  public  advantage  to  the 
whole  State.  Meanwhile  his  reputation  beyond 
the  State  was  widely  increasing,  and  in  the 
Summer  of  1822,  President  Monroe  appointed 
him  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 


at  Washington.  The  emoluments  of  this  office 
were  larger  than  those  of  his  Judgeship— a  con- 
sideration which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  over- 
look. His  family  was  increasing,  and  his  chil- 
dren were  to  be  educated.  By  accepting  the 
appointment  thus  tendered  to  him,  and  remov- 
ing to  Washington,  he  not  only  increased  his 
pecuniary  means  to  accomplish  this  most  de- 
sirable object — though  dearer  to  him  trom  the 
efforts  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  put 
forth  for  himself— but  was  able  to  secure  to  his 
children  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  schools 
of  the  Diltrict  for  perfecting  them  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education. 

He  remained  in  this  position,  however,  only 
till  July,  1823,  when,  in  consideration  of  his 
signal  ability  and  fitness  for  executive  duties, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  to  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General.  Many  of  his 
friends  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  ac- 
cepting this  responsible  and  difficult  trust. 
They  urged  that  the  former  incumbents  of  the 
office  had  found  its  duties  exceedingly  arduous 
and  embarrassing,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  exposed  to  a  large  share  of  that  abuse 
and  calumny  which  is  so  often  wantonly  and 
indiscriminately  heaped  upon  public  servants. 
It  was  argued  by  many  that  no  one  could  ac- 
quire reputation  in  the  ofBoe  ;  but  he  determined 
to  repose,  as  he  has  always  done,  upon  the  vir- 
tue and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  he 
went  into  the  office  with  a  fixed  resolution  to 
devote  his  days  and  nights  to  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  The  finances  of  the  department 
were  in  a  low  condition,  and  the  department 
itself,  if  not  positively  odious,  had  failed  to  se- 
cure the  good  will  or  confidence  of  the  people. 
But  order,  under  his  administration  of  the 
office,  soon  came  out  of  chaos,  and  the  public 
respect  and  confidence  were  at  once  freely  ac- 
corded to  his  masterly  management  It  soon 
became  evident  how  easy  it  is  to-  regulate  the 
most  complicated  business  when  the  requisite 
ability  and  industry  are  put  into  requisition 
for  the  task.  In  a  short  time  the  finances  of  the 
department  were  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion; dispatch  and  regularity  were  given  to 
the  mails,  and  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  whole  country  was  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
most celerity,  certainty  and  ease.  Inefficient 
contractors  were  dismissed,  and  the  same  course 
was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  postmasters 
and  other  agents  of  the  department  He  con- 
trolled and  regulated  the  entire  action  of  the 
department  The  whole  correspondence  was 
superintended  and  directed  by  him.  He  gave 
his  undivided  and  personal  attention  to  every 
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contract,  whether  when  it  was  made  or  altered. 
All  appointments  and  all  charges  against  post- 
masters were  acted  upon  and  decided  by  him  in 
person.  In  short,  everything  involving  the 
efficiency  or  character  of  the  department  was 
done  under  his  immediate  Bni)ervision,  and  with 
his  own  personal  sanction.  Thus  was  signal- 
ized the  sagacity  of  President  Monroe  in  the 
choice  of  the  ablest  officer  as  yet  ever  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Post  Office  department.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  to  the  eminent  ex- 
ecutive ability  of  John  McLean,  the  country 
is  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  that  system 
and  order  which  have  since  made  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  comparatively  easy,  facili- 
tated the  transmission  of  the  mails,  and,  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  self-sustaining  institution, 
relieved  the  Crovemment  from  the  expense  of 
maintaining  it 

On  the  retirement  of  President  Monroe,  Mr. 
McLean  was  retained  by  his  successor,  Presi- 
dent Adams  (J.  Q.)?  in  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General,  an  act  worthy  of  both  these  eminent 
gentlemen.  Mr.  McLean  had  favored  the 
election  of  General  Jackson,  as  the  competitor 
of  Mr.  Adams,  but  with  that  true  nobility  of 
soul  which  can  appreciate  virtue  in  a  political 
opponent,  and  tolerate  an  honest  difference  of 
political  sentiment,  these  patriotic  men,  having 
a  common  object,  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  ench  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  co- 
operated with  the  other  in  the  administration 
of  the  Government  At  that  period  the  Post- 
master-General was  not  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet Council  of  the  President  nor  had  the 
custom,  "  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,"  of  removals  for  opinions' 
sake,  become  the  usage  of  successful  parties ; 
and,  therefore,  the  office  did  not  partake  neces- 
sarily, as  now,  under  that  usage,  of  the  character 
of  a  party  appointment. 

When  Mr.  McLean  accepted  the  office,  the 
salary  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  four 
thousand  dollars.  A  proposition  to  increase  it 
to  six  thousand  was  made  in  1827  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  sanctioned  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  There  were,  indeed, 
very  few  votes  against  it,  and  some  of  those 
who  opposed  it,  regretted  that  they  had  felt 
constrained,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and  for 
exceptional  reasons,  to  refuse  their  assent  In 
the  Senate,  also,  the  bill  passed  almost  unani- 
mously. Mr.  John  Randolph,  who  voted  against 
it,  declared,  in  his  characteristically  epigram- 
matic manner,  and  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms,  that  the  salary  was  intended  for  the 
iffieer  and  not  the  ofUct,  and  that  he  would  vote 


for  the  bill  if  the  salary  should  be  made  to 
cease  when  Mr.  McLean  should  leave  the  de- 
partment 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  service  in  the  department,  he 
had,  necessarily,  a  most  delicate  and  difficult 
part  to  perform.  He  went  into  the  office  when 
parties  were  forming  for  the  Presidential  con- 
test of  1824.  He  had  his  own  course  to  de- 
termine.  He  decided  upon  it,  and  consistently, 
though  unobtrusively  and  moderately,  as  be- 
came him,  pursued  it  His  favorite.  General 
Jackson,  though  he  had  a  plurality  in  the 
electoral  colleges,  was  not  elected  by  the 
HoQse  of  Representatives,  on  which  the  election 
was  devolved  by  the  constitution,  and  he 
(McLean)  submitted,  with  cheerfulness,  to  this 
constitutional  result,  yielding,  as  he  always  has, 
and  ever  will,  implicit  obedience  and  conformity 
to  all  constitutional  ii^anctions  and  obligations. 
This  contest  being  over,  the  country,  which  had 
been  divided  into  several  parties,  founded  prin- 
cipally on  preferences  for  men,  now  rallied  in 
two  great  divisions  for  a  new  contest,  animated 
by  the  most  determined  spirit  of  rivalry,  and 
each  bent  upon  securing  to  itself  the  lead  of 
public  affairs.  A  principle  of  grave  import 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  openly  avowed  that 
it  is  proper  to  make  political  opinions  the  test 
of  appointments  to  office.  Such  a  principle  had 
been  occasionally  acted  upon  during  preceding 
periods  of  our  history,  but  so  rarely  as  to  con- 
stitute the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It  had 
never  become  the  settled  and  systematic  course 
of  conduct  of  any  public  officer.  Doubtless 
every  one  is  bound  to  concede  something  to 
the  temper  and  opinions  of  the  m&ss  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs,  otherwise  party 
would  be  an  association  without  any  connect- 
ing bond  of  alliance  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  no 
man  can  properly  infringe  any  one  of  the  great 
rules  of  morality  and  justice  for  the  purpose  of 
subserving  the  interests  of  party.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  nor  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  public  men  of  America,  that  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  reconcile  these  two  apparently 
conflicting  views.  A  political  party,  in  its 
legitimate  aspect,  is  an  association  of  men 
for  the  advancment  of  the  public  interests. 
Men  flung  together  indiscriminately,  without 
any  common  bond  of  alliance,  would  be  able 
to  achieve  nothing  great  and  valuable  ;  while 
united  together,  and  lending  each  other  material 
support  and  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of 
great  principles,  they  are  able  to  surmount  the 
greatest  obstacles,  and  to  accomplish  the  most 
important  and  beneficent  ends.    This  is  the 
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tnie  idea  of  party.  It  imports  combined  action 
for  a  common  and  laadable  purpose,  but  does 
not  imply  any  departure  from  the  great  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  justice.  The  structure  of 
the  human  mind  is  so  different  in  different  in- 
dividuals, that  it  affords  a  wide  scope  for  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  as  to  questions  of 
mere  policy  and  expediency ;  but,  upon  the 
great  and  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  justice,  it  leaves  no  room  for  diversity  of 
sentiment  among  enlightened  and  right-minded 
men. 

Mr.  McLean,  while  in  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General under  President  Adams,  who 
was  then  a  candidate  for  reelection,  was  well 
known  to  be  a  friend  of  General  Jackson,  his 
(Adams's)  only  formidable  competitor  for  the 
saccession.  The  generation  which  has  come  upon 
the  stage  of  life  since  that  period,  accustomed 
as  they  have  been  for  so  many  years  to  the 
yiolence,  acerbity,  and  proscriptive  practices 
of  political  parties,  which,  unhappily,  had  their 
origin  mainly  in  the  Administration  of  General 
Jackson  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  McLean 
fk>om  the  Office  of  Postmaster-General,  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  realize  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  avowed  preference  entertained 
by  him  for  General  Jackson  over  Mr.  Adams, 
the  kind  personal  relations  and  mutual  respect 
which  had  grown  up  between  them  remained 
unimpaired,  not  only  up  to  the  period  of  the 
change  of  Administration,  but  ever  after,  during 
the  lifb  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  whom  it  is  but  just  to 
Bay.  in  this  connection,  that  he  was  not  more 
distinguished  by  the  breadth  of  his  talents,  and 
the  extent  of  his  attainmdhs,  than  by  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
patriotism. 

The  course  of  Mr.  McLean,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  appointing  power  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, was  marked  by  his  characteristic 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  sense  of  justice.  Con- 
sidering that  every  public  officer  holds  his  office 
in  trust  for  the  people  and  not  for  himself  nor 
his  party,  he  determined  to  govern  himself,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  in  this  partic- 
ular as  in  all  others,  by  those  principles  only 
which  were  consistant  with  the  faithful  and 
impartial  performance  of  his  trust.  No  in- 
dividual was  removed  by  him  from  office  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions,  but,  in  filling 
vacancies  occasioned  by  other  causes,  he  f^lt 
himself  bound,  in  cases  in  which  the  candidates 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  politics,  and 
equal  as  to  qualifications,  to  disregard  his  own 
personal  and  political  preferences,  and  to  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  the  candidate  who  was 


friendly  to  the  Administration.  It  was  not  then 
the  usage,  as  now,  to  suggest,  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  a  candidate,  that  he  was  friendly  to  the 
Administration ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  applicant 
who  was  clearly  the  best  qualified,  and,  in  other 
respects  most  fit,  having  due  regard  to  the 
public  convenience,  was  selected  for  appointr 
ment. 

On  the  arrival  of  Greneral  Jackscm  at  the 
Capital,  preparatory  to  his  inauguration,  and 
when  he  was  about  selecting  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  he  sent  for  Mr.  McLean  to  learn 
whether  he  was  willing  to  remain  in  Washing- 
tion  and  take  a  part  in  the  new  Administration. 
In  the  interview  thus  sought  by  Greneral  Jack- 
son, Mr.  McLean,  before  any  proposition  was 
made  to  him,  frankly  avowed  the  principles  by 
which  he  had  hitherto  governed  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  and,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  report  which  had  gained  currency  in 
the  public  prints — that  he  had  made  use  of  that 
power,  while  serving  in  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Adams,  to  promote  the  success  of  General 
Jackson,  his  rival — he  expressly  denied  the  im- 
putation, and  declared  that  he  should  deem 
himself  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Pre»- 
ident  elect  or  of  any  honorable  man  if  he  had 
been,  or  could  be,  guilty  of  such  a  dereliction 
of  du  ty  and  decorum.   With  warm  expressions  of 
regard  and  confidence,  General  Jackson  urged 
him  to  remain  in  the  office  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
eraL    This  ofler  Mr.  McLean,  after  full  de- 
liberation, felt  constrained  to  decline.    In  sub- 
sequent interviews,  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments were  successively  tendered  for  his  ac- 
ceptance, and  pressed  upon  him  by  General 
Jackson  with  unbounded  professions  of  friend- 
ship.   The  Treasury  Department  would  have 
been  offered  to  him,  had  not  such  arrangements 
already  been  made  as  to  preclude  it.    But  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  McLean  had  been   taken, 
and  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  it.    The 
spirit  of  party  had  become  unusually  bitter 
and  acrimonious,  and  threatened  to  overleap 
all  the  bounds  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
confined.    He  became  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  him  to  pursue  the  even  and  measured 
line  of  conduct  which  he  had  so  far  pursued 
with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
country.    Retirement  Arom  public  life  seemed 
to  him,  under  snoh  circumstance,  not  less  nec- 
essary to  the  consistency  of  his  character  than 
congenial  to  his  inclinations.    But  he  was  not 
to  be  allowed  wholly  to  retire.    Having  re- 
tained the  office  of  Postmaster-General  for  only 
a  few  days,  as  a  convenience  to  the  new  Admin- 
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istratioD,  he  was  nominated,  and  on  the  7  th  of 
March,  1829,  only  three  days  after  the  first  inau- 
guration of  General  Jackson,  confirmed  and  ap- 
pointed as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
Union ;  and  thus  were  secured  to  the  country 
those  eminent  abilities  which  had  for  so  long, 
and  with  such  singleness  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, been  exerted  for  the  public  welfare.  He 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  nearly 
attained  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
it  may  be  said,  with  the  truth  of  impartial  his- 
tory, that  the  judicial  ermine  never  clothed  an 
embodiment  of  sounder  intellect  and  higher 
moral  excellence. 

Judge  McLean  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  he  had  wisely  determined  not  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  the  new  Administration ;  and 
soon  after  his  appointment,  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Northern,  Middle  and  Western 
States  introduced  his  name,  and  urged  his  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency  as  the  successor  of 
Greneral  Jackson.  Many  of  the  papers  of 
the  opposition  declared  a  preference  for  Mr. 
Clay,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
brought  out  in  some  parts  of  the  South  in 
the  same  connection.  A  large,  active  and  in- 
fluential party  exhibited  a  strong  disposition 
to  rally  on  Judge  McLean,  but  it  was  clear 
then  (as  it  often  is  In  the  history  of  political 
parties,)  that  no  one  party  into  which  the  op- 
position was  divided  could  effect  an  election 
without  the  cooperation  of  all  the  elements  of 
the  opposition.  Seeing  this,  and  that  Mr.  Clay 
could  combine  the  largest  force.  Judge  McLean 
unhesitatingly  withdrew  ;  and  in  his  reply  de- 
clining a  nomination,  he  uses  this  language — 
"  If,  by  a  multiplicity  of  candidates,  an  election 
by  the  people  should  be  prevented,  I  should 
regard  it  as  a  national  misfortune.  In  the  pres- 
ent agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  an  indi- 
vidual who  should  be  elected  to  the  Chief 
Magistracy  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  people,  could  scarcely  hope  to  con- 
duct successfully  the  business  of  the  nation. 
He  should  possess  in  advance  the  public  confi- 
dence, and  a  majority  of  the  sufihiges  of  the 
people  is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  that 
confidence."  These  are  sentiments  not  less 
wise  and  patriotic,  than  magnanimous  and  self- 
sacrificing. 

Shortly  after  the  reelection  of  General  Jack- 
son, the  name  of  Judge  McLean  was  again 
brought  forward  for  the  Presidency — first  by  a 
public  meeting  of  citizens  of  Baltimore,  and 
subsequently  by  similar  meetings  and  conven- 
tions in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New 


Jersey,  and  several  other  States.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  also 
nominated  him  for  the  same  high  and  honora- 
ble position.  At  length,  in  August,  1835,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  one  of 
the  principal  committees,  again  declining  a 
nomination,  in  which  he  expressed  substantially 
the  same  sentiments  which  he  had  declared  on 
the  former  occasion.  He  was  aware  that  this 
course  would  discourage  his  friends,  but  he  was 
not  desirous  to  attain  office,  except  under  such 
circumstances  as  would  enable  him  to  carry 
out  those  principles  which  would  elevate  and 
tranquilize  the  political  action  of  the  country. 

For  several  years  Judge  McLean  has  been 
the  only  survivor  of  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  were  on  the  bench  when  he 
was  appointed.  Judge  Washington  was  the 
first,  after  that  period,  to  be  stricken  down 
from  that  elevated  position.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Judge  Baldwin  who  also  has  fallen. 
The  demise  of  Judge  Johnson  next  followed 
that  of  Judge  Washington,  and  Judge  Wayne 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  shaft  of 
death  then  brought  to  the  dust  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  who  had  long  been  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  that  tribunal,  and  Chief  Justice 
Taney  immediately  succeeded  him.  Judge 
Duval  resigned  under  the  pressure  of  age  and 
infirmity,  and  shortly  afterward  died.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Judge  Barbour,  and  he,  too, 
has  departed.  Judge  Thompson  was  the  next 
to  follow  Judge  Duval,  and  Judge  Nelson  took 
his  place.  Judge  Story,  whose  learning  and 
ability  have  won  for  him  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  mcft  distinguished  of  jurists, 
was  the  last  of  the  old  bench  to  pay  the  debt 
of  nature.  He  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Wood- 
bury, who,  after  a  short  career,  vacated  his 
office  by  death.  Judge  Baldwin  was  succeeded 
by  Judge  Grier,  Judge  Barbour  by  Judge 
Daniel,  and  Judge  Woodbury  by  Judge  Curtis. 
Judges  Catron  and  McKinley,  who,  at  his 
death,  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Campbell,  were 
added  to  the  bench  by  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  Associate  Justices  and  Circuits  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  litigious  busi- 
ness. 

The  labors  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  their  extent,  variety  and  importance, 
are  not  fully  appreciated,  except  by  those  of 
the  legal  profession  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
practicing  at  the  bar  of  that  Court  and  at  the 
Circuity.  On  an  average,  fifteen  hours  of  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  are  laboriously  em- 
ployed in  the  hearing  of  causes,  and  the  prepa- 
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ration  of  opinions,  almost  every  one  of  which 
requires  deep  research,  profound  learning  and 
intense  thought  In  hearing  the  pleadings, 
testimony  and  arguments  of  couosel,  while  in 
Court,  their  minds  must  necessarily  be  engaged 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects,  and  In 
examining  records,  weighing  evidence,  consid- 
ering arguments,  discussing  in  consultation  and 
deciding  legal  questions  and  writing  opinions, 
when  out  of  Court,  in  the  numerous  cases 
brought  before  them,  the  entire  powers  of  their 
intellects  must  be  constantly  on  the  stretch. 
No  duties  performed  by  any  other  public  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  are  as  exhausting, 
mentally  or  physically,  as  those  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  yet  it  is  a  singular 
hcU  attesting  alike  his  unshrinking  fidelity  to 
his  public  trust,  and  the  vigor  of  his  physical 
constitution,  that,  except  for  one  or  two  days. 
Judge  McLean  has  never  been  absent  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  he  first 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  in  January,  1830, 
now  more  than  twenty-six  years  ago. 

The  powers  of  that  Court  arc  more  extensive 
than  those  ever  intrusted  to  any  other  tribunal. 
It  takes  cognizance  of  controversies  between 
States,  and  where  an  act  of  the  Legislative 
power,  State  or  Federal,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Union,  it  has  the  power  to 
declare  the  act  void.  No  question  can  arise 
under  the  law  of  nations,  the  civil,  common, 
commercial,  or  maritime  law,  in  any  case  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  may  not  be  considered  and 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  This  tribunal 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  great  balance- 
wheel  of  our  happily  adjusted  machinery  of 
Government,  and  on  a  faithful  discharge  of  its 
functions  depend  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  whole,  and  with 
it  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Union.  These  great  duties  have, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  hith- 
erto been  discharged  by  that  high  tribunal  in 
each  a  manner  as  to  receive,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  the  public  confidence,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  party  or  sectional  couRiderations 
may  influence  its  action,  in  any  direction,  to 
impair  that  confidence  which  is  so  essential  to 
its  influence  and  value.  While  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
have  been  subjected  to  many  changes,  which 
have  endangered  the  great  interests  of  the 
Nation,  and  sometimes  seriously  threatened  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  no  considerable  body  or 
party  of  men  have  undertaken  to  deride  the 
powers  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  in  the  most 
perilous  times  the  people  of  all  parties  have 


looked  to  that  tribunal  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
safety.  Causes  involving  local  rights  and  feel- 
ings have  produced  much  excitement,  but  resist- 
ance to  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  rarely  threatened,  and  never  car- 
ried into  effect  Such  attempts  have  ever  been 
frowned  upon  by  the  friends  of  good  order  and 
Constitutional  Government,  and  when  the  day 
shall  come  that  an  organized  power,  under  the 
claim  of  State  sovereignty,  or  otherwise,  ^all 
successfully  oppose  the  solemn  decisions  of  that 
Court,  the  days  of  the  Union  will  be  num- 
bered. 

Judge  McLean  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
all  the  leading  questions,  constitutional  or 
otherwise,  which  have  been  decided  since  he 
took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  In  a  large  share 
of  the  cases  he  has  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  others  he  gave  his  individual  opinion, 
coinciding  in  the  result  with  the  minority  of 
his  brethren,  and  in  some  he  dissented  from  the 
majority,  and  assigned  his  reasons  for  this  dis- 
sent 

Almost  the  only  public  means  of  ascertain- 
ing his  views  of  the  relations  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  to  the  subject  of  slavery 
are  afforded  by  his  judicial  decisions ;  and 
necessarily  so,  for  during  the  angry  contro- 
versy, which  found  its  pacification  in  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio ;  and  fVom  1829  to  the 
p-esent  time,  during  which  all  the  questions  re- 
lating to  that  subject  which  have  disturbed  the 
country  since  the  adoption  of  that  Compromise 
have  arisen,  he  has  occupied  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 
and  he  has,  therefore,  been  precluded,  by 
proper  considerations  of  delicacy,  ft'om  par- 
ticipating publicly,  or  actively  exerting  him- 
self even  privately,  in  the  political  questions 
which  have  grown  out  of  those  relations. 
From  these  opinions,  and  fVom  a  commu- 
nication published  anonymously,  and  now 
reproduced  as  the  acknowledged  production 
of  Judge  McLean,  in  that  eminently  pru- 
dent and  conservative  journal,  the  National  In- 
telligencer, with  the  correspondence  to  which 
the  communication  has  given  rise  between  him 
and  Gen.  Cass,  the  views  of  the  Judge  on  this 
subject  may  be  taken  to  be  briefly  these :  that 
slavery  is  emphatically  the  creatiire,  and  sub- 
sists only  by  virtue  of  the  positive  law  of  the 
place  where  it  exists,  and  derives  no  sanction 
from  the  law  of  nature,  to  which  it  is  repug- 
nant, as  opposed  to  natural  right,  nor  from  the 
law  of  nations ;  that,  as  a  general  principle, 
the  rights  of  the  master,  thus  recognized  and 
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protected  only  by  the  positive  local  law,  abso- 
lutely cease  and  the  slave  becomes  free  and 
cannot  be  reclaimed,  when,  by  whatever  means 
he  has  escaped,  or  shall  otherwise  be  beyond 
the  operation  of  that  law,  within  the  limits  of 
another  sovereignty  where  slavery  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  positive  law,  unless  there  be  a  treaty 
or  some  legislation  to  the  contrary  ;  that  this 
general  principle  applies  in  full  force  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union ;  that 
therefore  any  slave,  who,  otherwise  than  as  a 
fugitive  fh)m  labor,  shall  go,  or  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  local  law  where  he  may  be  held 
as  a  slave,  into  a  State  where  slavery  is  not 
sanctioned,  becomes  ipso  fado  absolutely  free, 
unless  there  be  some  legislation  of  such  State 
which  brings  the  case  within  the  sole  exception 
to  this  general  principle ;  that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  institute  slavery  in  any  of  its  Terri- 
tories, nor  to  delegate  that  power  to  any  Terri- 
torial Government ;  that  no  Territorial  Govern- 
ment nor  its  people  has,  or  can  have  that 
power  inherently  or  otherwise,  and  hence  that 
slavery  cannot  by  any  means  be  instUiUedf  or 
lawfully  go  or  be  protected  in  any  of  the  Terri- 
tories where  it  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quisition ;  and  in  that  case,  he  holds  that  Con- 
gress may,  in  the  exercise  of  a  police  power, 
regulate  or  prohibit  it  in  its  discretion ;  that 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  all  its  parts,  was  ob- 
ligatory at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  as  a  com- 
pact between  the  States  which  were  parties  to 
it,  and,  as  such,  still  remains  obligatory,  and 
can  be  altered  only  by  the  consent  of  the  orig- 
inal parties. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles,  Judge 
McLean  did  not  hesitate,  in  1845,  to  set  at 
liberty  several  persons  held  as  slaves,  who, 
having  been  brqught  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
their  master  from  Kentucky  into  Illinois,  and 
afterwards  taken  back  into  Kentucky,  had  ac- 
tually escaped  from  labor  in  Kentucky  where 
they  were  held  as  slaves,  and  made  their  way 
back  to  Illinois,  asserting  their  freedom.  Sit- 
ting at  the  Circuit,  where,  according  to  well 
established  law,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
adhere  to  the  abjudications  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  bar,  he  has  assumed,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  is  constitu- 
tional in  those  particulars  which  have  been  so 
ac^udicated,  lo  far  as  they  have  arisen  before 
him,  conforming  in  these  particulars  to  the  act 
passed  during  the  administration,  and  which 
had  the  approval,  of  Washington.  In  those  re- 
spects in  which  it  has  not  been  s*)  adjudicated, 
no  question  has  arisen  before  him.  either  at  bar 
or  at  the  Circuit.    What  his  opinion  is  in  re- 


gard to  those  features  of  the  aot  which  are 
especially  obnoxious  in  the  Free  States,  or 
what  he  might  do  in  his  judicial  capacity 
at  the  bar  or. at  the  Circuit  in  regard  to 
them,  there  is  no  public  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, nor  would  It  be  decorous  for  him  to 
declare,  in  advance  of  the  necessity  which 
may  demand,  and  can  alone  justify  the  decla- 
ration. It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  however, 
that  in  these  respects  he  will  do  what  shall  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  his  clear  constitutional  duty 
— no  more — no  less.  To  his  calm  and  consci- 
entious consideration,  his  sense  of  justice  and 
t)enevolence,  and,  above  all,  to  his  devotion  to 
the  constitution  and  to  human  rights,  may  be 
safely  intrusted  the  solution  of  these  delicate 
and  difficult  questions. 

That  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise at  the  time  of  its  adoption :  that  he 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  its  repeal  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act ;  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  free  territory ; 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  prohibiting  it  by  every 
constitutional  means,  and  that  the  enforcement 
of  his  avowed  principles  on  the  subject  would 
effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  any 
more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  are  facts 
of  which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  dispute. 

Fortunate  indeed  would  it  be  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union,  and  the  true  glory  of  this  great 
and  enlightened  American  Republic,  if  the 
policy  of  such  statesmen  as  Judge  McLean,  the 
policy  of  its  founders,  could  again  assert  its 
rightful  supremacy  in  the  administration  of 
our  public  concerns.  Then  might  be  realized 
those  great  ends  which  Washington  declared 
should  be  the  objects  of  his  unceasing  vows ; 
that  Heaven  may  continue  to  us  the  choicest 
tokens  of  its  beneficence  ;  that  our  union  and 
brotherly  love  may  be  perpetual ;  that  our  free 
constitution  may  be  sacredly  maintained  ;  that 
its  administration  in  every  department  may 
be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue ;  that,  in 
fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States, 
under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made 
complete  by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and  so 
prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire 
to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the 
applause,  the  affection,  and  the  adoption  of 
every  nation  which  is  yet' a  stranger  to  it 

From  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  distinct  and  durable  manner  in 
which  the  acts  of  its  members  are  spread  out 
for  public  inspection  in  its  reports,  a  general 
and  fixed  public  judgment  will  be  formed  of 
the  ability  and  fitness  of  Judge  McLean  for  his 
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position  on  the  bench,  which  no  ett'ort,  Iriendly 
or  hostile,  can  materially  modify.    For  good  or 
for  ill,  he  has  erected  for  himself,  in  the  re- 
ports of  his  judicial  decisions,  a  monument 
inscribed  with  undying  words ;  and  these  re- 
cordd  may,  in  all  time  to  come,  be  trustfully 
resorted  to  as  the  measure  of  his  usefulness 
and  fidelity  in  this  elevated  and  responsible 
position.     But  few,  comparatively,  are    sub- 
jected to  this  stem  ordeal.    Some  (though 
rare,  indeed,  are  they,)  who,  having  passed  it, 
will  continue,  through  all  time,  by  the  luster 
of  their  civic  achievements,  the  more  honora- 
ble of  all,  to  shed  a  clear  and  steady  light  upon 
the  pathway  of  truth  and  justice  throughout 
the  civilized  world.    A  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  emphatically  be  the  artificer  of  his 
own  fiime,  relying  wholly  upon  bis  own  per- 
sonal  qualifications  for  his  duties,    and  the 
strength  of  his  purpose  to  exert  them  for  the 
public  welfare;  and  looking  for  no  aid  iVom 
those  adventitious  circumstances  which  so  often 
make  or  mar  the  reputation  of  the  statesman 
and  the  soldier.    Judge  McLean  has  no  reason 
to  complain  that  these  are  the  conditions  of 
greatness  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  active  public  life ;  for 

be  has  already  won  a  distinction  which  will       amono  the  younger  class  of  American  states- 
endure  while  the  constitution  and  tba  Union    men,  none  have  become  more  rapidly  or  ex- 


ot  Israel  Ludlow,  Esq.,  one  ol  the  founders  of 
Cincinnati,  a  lady  extensively  known  and  ad- 
mired for  the  graces  of  her  person,  the  amiable 
charm  of  her  manners,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  her  refined  and  cultivated  intellect. 

Judge  McLean  is  tall  and  commanding  in 
person,  of  imposing  mien  and  well  propor- 
tioned, with  an  appearance  indicating  great 
physical  vigor  and  intellectual  energy,  now  un- 
impaired and  promising  many  years  of  useful- 
ness. His  general  habits  of  life  have  always 
been  simple,  abstemiously  temperate  and  free 
from  ostentation.  His  temper  is  highly  cheer- 
ful, his  manners  dignified,  frank  and  pleasing, 
and  his  conversation  instructive  and  eloquent  * 
and  he  possesses,  in  a  rare  degree,  those 
qualities  and  that  happy  faculty  which  at  once 
inspire  the  confidence  and  respect,  and  win  the 
warm  attachment  of  all  who  come  within  his 
influence,  and  especially  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  toward  whom  he  has  always 
delighted  to  extend  his  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Diligence,  justice  and  benevolence  have  guided 
him  in  his  entire  career  as  a  citizen,  a  lawyer, 
a  statesman  and  a  judge. 
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have  a  place  in  the  memories  of  men. 

As  evidences  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Judge  McLean  is  held  by  those  most  competent 
to  judge  of  his  moral  and  Intellectual  excel- 
lencies, it  may  be  stated  that  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  has  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  Harvard  University,  the  Wesley  an 
University,  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  United  States.    He  has  been  for  several 
years  the  President  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  the  seat  of  whose  operations  is 
at  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  long  time  a  com- 
mmiicant  in  the  Methodist  Church ;  exemplify- 
ing the  simplicity  of  his  character  and  the  true 
humility  of  a  Christian  by  submitting  himself 
to  the  duties  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  direct- 
ing and  persuading  others,  less  favored  in  in- 
tellect and  worldly  honors  than  himself,  in  the 
way  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

The  bereavement  of  Judge  McLean,  in  1840, 
by  the  loss  of  the  companion  of  his  youth  and 
the  mother  of  his  children — the  severest  afflic- 
tion which  such  a  man  can  endure — ^has  been 
already  noticed.  She  bad  lived  an  example  of 
the  beauty  of  virtue  in  life,  and  died  an  example 
of  the  triumphs  of  religion  in  death.    In  1843 

he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Bella  €rarrard,  daughter 
Voim  in— 6. 


tensively  known  than  the  subject  of  this  eketch. 
His  early  history,  his  struggles  for  fame  and  for- 
tune, were,  in  the  main,  of  the  same  character 
as  those  experienced  by  the  migority  of  our 
self-educated  public  men.  Energy,  industry 
and  perseverance,  the  power  to  plan  and  the 
will  to  execute,  led  him  from  the  humble  arti- 
san's bench  to  the  chamber  of  the  Senate.  By 
a  large  portion  of  the  American  people  it  is 
claimed  that  the  acme  of  triumph  la  not  yet 
a^shieved ;  but,  that  their  favorite  shall  event- 
ually reach  the  highest  aims  of  his  earthly 
ambition.  He  first  rose  to  general  notice  in 
1843.  by  a  speech  he  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  bill  to  restore  the  fine 
inflicted  upon  Grcneral  Jackson,  by  Judge  Hall, 
for  declarlag  martial  law,  and  taking  such 
other  steps  as  he  conradered  necet£ai7  for  the 
defense  of  New  Orleans  during  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain.  It  was  just  after  this 
speech  that  be  (Douglas)  first  obtained  the 
sobriquet  of  "  the  little  giant"  Of  course  the 
Old  Hero  was  much  pleased  with  the  defense 
of  his  character  and  measures  ;  both  of  which 
had  been  so  ably  vindicated  by  this  little 
Western  lawyer,  and  the  latter  almost  immedi- 
ately became  one  of  the  idols  of  the  Democratic 
party. 
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SnPBEN  Abkold  DonOLia  was  bom  Kl  Bran- 
don, RatlfiDd  CouDtj,  in  tbe  Stnte  of  Vermont, 
OQ  the  23d  of  April,  1813;  thcrefbre  nl  the 
preseat  time  be  is  in  tbe  44th  year  of  hie  age. 
He  vM  left  an  orphan  when  not  three  months 
old  ;  his  father,  Dr.  8tephi?n  A.  Douglas,  a  le- 
Kpectable  phTBician  of  that  town,  Ajlng  of  npo- 
pleij,  on  the  let  of  July,  1813,  and  leaving 
two  children,  one  a  daughter  oT  twenty  months, 
and  the  other  the  antbor  of  the  t^one  Nebras- 
ka bill.  After  tbe  death  of  her  bosbajid,  tbe 
widow  and  her  children  went  to  reddewlth  her 
brother,  a  baclielor,  who  was  fi  former  in  good 
c!Tcum9lance&  He,  however,  marrying  some- 
time afterward,  destroyed  whatever  erpjcta- 
tiona  the  mother  may  have  entertained,  fh>m 
that  Bonrce,  for  her  children.  At  the  age  of 
Bfleen,  when  (he  nephew  wirficd  to  enter  col- 
lege, he  foond  that  hie  nncle  ironld  not  aid 
him.  He  tberefbre  entered  the  cabinet  ehopof 
Mr.  Nahun  Parker,  at  Middlebory.  Vermont, 


proposing  to  become  a  cabinet-maker.  He  re- 
maioed  there  for  several  months,  when  be  re- 
turned to  Brandon,  bis  native  town,  where  he 
worked  for  a  year  at  the  same  trade,  when  the 
state  of  his  bealth  compelled  him  to  leave  iL 
He  then  entered  the  Academy  at  Brandon,  and 
potsned  his  etndiee  witti  diligence. 

His  uster  having  wedded  a  Mr.  Granger, 
from  tbe  State  of  New  Torlc,  and  bia  motiier 
soon  after  marrying  the  tuhet  of  Ur.  Granger, 
the  famiiy  removed  to  that  State.  Stephen 
was  then  sent  to  the  academy  at  Canandaigna, 
at  the  same  time  devoting  what  Ume  be  conU 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  ofBce  of  Uessrs. 
Hnbbk  in  Canandaigna,  where  be  remidned 
until  after  be  had  completed  bis  nineteenth 
year.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Cleveland.  (Mo, 
where  he  entered  the  oftlce  of  the  Hon.  S.  I.  An- 
drews, who  tben  represented  tbat  district  In 
Congress.  Stephen  eventnatly  found  tbat  bia 
close   application   to  itndy  was  mining  his 
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health,  and  he  was  induced  to  abandon  his  origi- 
nal intention  of  aettliug  in  Cleveland.  He  left 
it  and  went  westward,  to  Jacksonyille,  Illi- 
nois, which  place  he  reached  in  an  extremely 
destitute  condition ;  but  he  was  energetic,  in- 
dostrious,  and  readj  to  resort  to  any  means  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood.  A  youth  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  in  a  strange  land,  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  home,  in  feeble  health,  without 
Mends,  and  with  but  tburty^seven  and-a-half 
cents  in  the  world,  he  left  Jaclssonville  on  foot 
in  search  of  employment  as  a  school  teacher. 
On  the  second  day  after  his  departure,  and 
while  in  Winchester,  sixteen  miles  from  Jack- 
acmville,  he  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  people 
collected  together,  and  on  mingling  with  them 
be  learned  that  they  had  assembled  to  attend 
an  administrator's  sale  of  the  effects  of  a  mei^ 
chant  recently  deceased  ]  but  that  the  sale  was 
delayed  for  want  of  a  clerk.  Douglas  at  once 
applied  for  and  procured  the  berth,  and  for  the 
two  days'  services  received  six  dollars,  and 
with  that  amount  commenced  the  world.  Hav- 
ing given  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  situation  as  a 
teacher,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
1833,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  humble  vil- 
lage schoolmaster  of  the  town  of  Winchester, 
Illinois.  Even  at  tbis  late  day  ^*ihe  Little 
Giant"  takes  pleasure  in  relating  his  success 
as  a  teacher.  Like  the  millionaire  who  was  in- 
formed by  an  old  acquaintance  that  he  ''re- 
membered the  time  when  he  made  his  living  by 
sawing  wood."  ''Well,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
joinder, "  didn't  I  do  it  well  ?"  So  with  the 
Senator.  He  believes  he  was  successlxtl  in 
''  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  and 
now  he  would  endeavor  to  instruct  the  more 
mature  in  thonght  He  devoted  the  time  un- 
occupied by  his  regular  duties  to  the  study  of 
Hie  law,  from  books  that  were  kindly  loaned  by 
a  member  of  the  bar  at  Jacksonville,  and  ere 
long  he  commenced  the  preliminaries  of  his 
profession  by  attending  to  cases  before  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  The  proceeds  of  his  school 
enabled  him,  in  the  month  of  March,  1834,  to 
commence  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  higher 
Courts,  he  having  previously  obtained  a  license 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  he 
procured  an  office  in  Jaelcsonville  and  "  stuck 
out  his  shingle,"  and  almost  at  once  commenced 
a  successful  and  lucrative  practice.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  at  this  time  scarcely 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  that  he  had  ar- 
rived in  that  section  of  the  country,  only  a  few 
months  before,  a  stranger,  penniless  and  desti- 
tute.   Certainly  his  most   inveterate   enemy 


cannot  deny  him  the  great  credit  he  so  justly 
deserves  for  his  early  industry  and  triumph. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Douglas  settled  in  Jackson- 
ville, as  at  present,  political  excitement  ran 
high  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  West  Now  it  is  the  vexed 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  ]  then  it  was  the  removal 
of  the  Government  deposits  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Gen.  Jackson  had,  a  few 
months  before,  performed  the  latter  feat,  and 
many  of  his  friends  deserted  his  support  in 
consequence,  and  among  them  were  many  of 
the  prominent  politicians  of  the  country.  A 
meeting  having  been  called  by  the  Democrats 
of  Jacksonville  friendly  to  the  course  of  Gren. 
Jackson,  the  prominent  Democrats  opposed  to 
his  action  in  the  matter  claimed  a  right  to  be 
present  and  discuss  the  Bank  question.  The 
latter  were  admitted,  and  made  speeches  in 
support  of  their  views.  Douglas  was  present^ 
and  was  called  upon  to  reply,  and  then  and 
there  made  his  first  political  speech  ;  it  was  in 
favor  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  against  the 
United  States  Bank.  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
evidence  that  he  was  a  capital  "  stump  orator," 
an  accomplishment  that  has  always  proved  the 
most  valuable  capital  that  can  be  presented  in 
a  Western  market  / 

The  first  public  office  filled  by  Mr.  Douglas 
was  that  of  State's  Attorney  for  Morgan  and 
several  adjacent  counties  that  composed  the 
circuit  He  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of 
1834-35,  over  the  gallant  and  much  lam<*nted 
Col.  John  J.  Hardin,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, fell,  while  gloriously  charging  his  coun- 
try's foes,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Buena  Vista. 
In  1836  Mr.  Douglas  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  from  Morgan  County. 
He  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  House,  be- 
ing at  the  time  little  over  twenty-three  years 
old.  Two  years  previous  the  Legislature  had 
chartered  the  State  Bank,  and  had  prolonged 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawnee-^ 
town. 

The  wild  mania  of  speculation  and  over- 
banking  had,  even  then,  extended  to  Illinois, 
and  the  proposition  was  made  by  those  who 
managed  and  controlled  the  banks  to  unite 
with  the  State,  to  increase  their  capital  stock, 
and  multiply  the  number  of  their  branches. 
This  proposition  to  combine  "  Bank  and  State" 
was  promptly  and  energetically  opposed  by 
Mr.  Douglas ;  he  was,  however,  defeated,  and 
the  banks  became  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  State 
for  the  collecting,  safe  keeping  and  disburse- 
ment of  its  revenues.  As  had  been  predicted, 
in  three  months  after  these  operations  had 
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eommeiiced  the  bauks  failed ;  their  paper  de- 
preciated £rom  fifty  to  Beyenty-five  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Bankruptcy  and  rain  followed  in 
their  train.  The  evils  occasioned  by  the  com- 
pact will  long  be  remembered  in  IllinoiB.  Even 
at  this  late  day  many  a  then  well-to-do  farmer 
who  placed  confidence  in  the  bank  managers, 
and  sought  to  make  immense  fortunes  by  mort- 
gaging their  farms  to  speculate  in  bank  stocks, 
have  scarcely  recovered  from  the  ehock  experi- 
enced nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

Shortly  after  the  acyoumment  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1836-37  Mr.  Douglas  was  appointed, 
by  President  Van  Buren,  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Springfield,  the  seat  of  Government 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  office  he  held 
until  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Spring  of  1838.  The  general  suspension 
of  specie  payments  by  banking  corporations, 
and  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837,  will  be 
readily  called  to  mind  by  most  of  the  older 
oitizens.  In  September  of  that  year  the  Presi- 
dent convened  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
and  at  its  commencement  proposed  his  Inde 
peendnt  Treatury  scheme.  This  was  a  most 
exciting  period  in  the  financial  history  of  our 
country.  The  Bank  question  had  rent  the 
Democratic  party  to  almost  the  same  extent 
that  the  slavery  question  has  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Of  the  three  National  Represen- 
tatives from  Illinois  not  one  supported  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  proposition.  Col.  W.  L.  May  at 
that  time  represented  the  Springfield  District, 
which  now  embraces  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  State.  A 
large  portion  of  his  constituency  refused  to 
sustain  him  for  reelection  after  his  vote  upon 
this  bill,  and  nominated  Mr.  Douglas  as  his 
successor.  A  majority  of  the  Democrats  of 
that  district  were  more  favorable  to  their  new 
leader  from  his  avowed  preference  for  a  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State,  and  felt  he  was  more  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  argue  that  measure  before  'the 
people  and  in  the  National  Council.  The  Hon. 
John  T.  Stewart,  distinguished  for  his  popular 
talent,  was  the  candidate  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  contest  continued  from  early  Spring  until 
August,  and  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
exciting  character  that  was  ever  conducted 
in  that  State,  and  the  vote  was  so  close 
that  it  was  not  known  for  a  long  time 
which  was  elected.  Although  Mr.  Stewart  re- 
ceived the  certificate  of  election,  it  has  always 
been  claimed  by  the  Democrats  that  Mr. 
Douglas  was  entitled  to  it ;  as  usual  a  number 
of  votes  were  thrown  out  on  account  of  in- 
formality and  misspelling  of  the  names ;  prob- 


ably, as  this  was  done  without  regard  to  per- 
son, neither  candidate  received  preferences 
from  it.  In  1840  the  district  gave  General 
Harrison  a  majority  of  3,700,  since  which  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  have  claimed  that  it 
was  at  least  a  drawn  battle  between  him  and 
Mr.  Stewart. 

After  this  defeat  Mr.  Douglas  continued  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Springfield  until  the 
opening  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840, 
when  he,  for  seven  months,  canvassed  the  State 
for  Yan  Buren  and  Johnson.  Illinois  was  one 
of  the  seven  States  that  cast  her  electoral  vote 
for  the  Democratic  candidates ;  and  it  has  been 
ever  claimed  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  one  of  the 
principal  auxilliaries  in  bringing  about  this 
result  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1840-41  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  before  the  adjournment 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State.  He  is  said  to  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  distin- 
guished ability  until  the  Summer  of  1843, 
when  he  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  Quincy  District  In  this 
contest  his  party  was  successful.  Judge  Doug- 
las was  elected  by  a  handsome  migority,  and 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congress  on  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
1843,  just  ten  years  after  he  commenced  school 
teaching  in  Winchester. 

During  the  Summer  of  1844,  Judge  Douglas 
was  a  second  time  elected  to  Congress,  and  his 
majority  was  increased  from  four  hundred  and 
and  fifty  to  nineteen  hundred ;  and  in  his  third 
election,  which  occured  in  1846,  it  was  still 
ftirther  augmented  to  twenty-nine  hundred. 
Before  taking  his  seat  for  the  third  term  of  his 
election  as  a  Representative,  a  vacancy  oc^ 
curred  in  the  Senate,  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  General  Semple,  and  Judge  Douglas, 
with  great  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  his  State,  was  elected  to  that  distin- 
guished body,  where  he  first  took  his  seat  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1847.  He  has  since  been  re- 
elected, his  present  term  expiring  March  3, 
1859. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  previous  to  the  passage 
of  his  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Judge  Douglas  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular  men  in 
the  Democratic  party,  and  had  he  remained  true 
to  the  pure  and  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive, at  some  time,  the  highest  honors  of  his 
country.  But  in  the  conception  and  passage 
of  that  fatal  bill,  his  *^  vaulting  ambition '' 
o*erleapt  itself,  and  he  has  &llen  very  much 
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from  the  high  poeitioa  he  bad  attained  in  the 
estimation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  country- 
men. Thoasands— many  thousands  of  his  party, 
who  two  years  ago  would  have  labored  ear- 
nestly for  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  and 
njoiced  at  his  success,  now  have  their  fboes  set 
against  him  like  a  flint,  and  would  oppose  him 
to  the  bitter  end.  They  have  lost  their  faith 
ia  his  honest  patriotism,  and  have  come  to 
regard  him  as  an  unscrupulous  politician,  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  ihe  peace  and 
welfitfe  of  his  country  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
his  own  personal  aggrandizement.  Else,  they 
say,  why  did  he  have  the  folly  and  madness  to 
break  up  that  time>honored  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, which  had  given  quiet  and  peace  to  the 
country  for  thirty  years?  Why  did  he  violate 
the  most  cherished  feelings  and  principles  of 
the  land  of  his  Northern  birth,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  reaping  to  himself  a  wide  harvest  of  South- 
ern popularity  ?  Why  did  he  open  wide  again 
the  flood-gates  of  passion  and  sectional  conten- 
tion between  the  North  and  South  ?  Why  did 
he  light  the  match  that  has  set  the  whole  coun- 
try in  a  blaze,  inaugurating  the  reign  of  vio- 
lence, club-law,  and  civil  war  ?  Such  are  the 
interrogations  of  thousands  of  his  former 
friends,  and  the  knowing  ones  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  he  threw  a  sop  to  the  political 
Cerberus  of  the  South  ;  but  it  was  a  vain  offer- 
ing,  and  will  not  win  the  favor  of  the  many- 
headed  monster  sufficiently  to  secure  him  a 
Bflfb  passage  through  the  portal  he  so  much 
desires  to  enter.  The  only  probable  result 
now  is^  that  instead  of  gaining  the  South  he 
has  lost  the  North  ;  for  undoubtedly  a  large 
portion  of  the  wisest  and  best  minds  at  the 
South  are  now  well  satisfied  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  heaviest  blow 
that  has  ever  been  struck  at  their  ''peculiar 
institution,''  and,  therefore,  wish,  with  all  their 
hearts,  that  the  '*  Little  Giant's  "  cake  iiras 
dough  again. 
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Staten  Island  was  occupied  as  a  British 
post  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  war  for 
Independence,  and  was  an  important  position, 
as  it  aflSorded  an  easy  access  to  the  Jersey 
shores,  whence  foraging  parties  could  draw 
supplies  of  provisions  for  the  army,  and  fbr- 
nished  a  safe  retreat  for  those  foraging  parties 
when  pursued  by  the  American  militia.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  war,  several  circumstances 
combined  to  cause  a  scarcity  of  provisions  in 
the  British  camp,  among  which  the  activity  of 


various  bands  of  militiamen  in  cutting  olf  all 
parties  of  the  enemy,  unless  they  were  in  great 
force,  was  not  the  least  in  importance.  Every 
means  was  adopted  to  overcome  tliis  difficulty, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the  inhabitants 
was  made  by  the  commanding  oiBcer  on  the 
island,  in  which  he  sUted  that  all  persons, 
whatever  their  principles,  who  would  bring 
provisions  to  the  camp,  should  have  permiesioa 
to  sell  them,  be  paid  the  highest  price,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  return  unmolested.  Such 
a  proclamation  was  well  calculated  to  eiSect 
the  olgeot ;  fw  it  is  well  known  that  Congress 
could  not  pay  for  supplies  to  their  armies,  ex- 
cept  in  depreciated  Continental  money,  and  as 
there  was  no  other  market  for  them,  the  feum- 
ers  had  but  one  alternative — either  to  sell  them 
for  British  gold,  or  for  the  almost  worthless  pa- 
per money  of  Congress.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  many  whose  patriotism  was  not 
doubted  chose  the  former,  and,  whenever  op- 
portunity ofl'ered,  slipped  over  to  the  Staten 
Island  shore  with  their  produce,  for  which  they 
received  a  fhir  price  in  the  hard  coin  of  King 
Greorge. 

Among  those  who  were  deluded  to  this 
course  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Ball, 
who,  having  four  quarters  of  beef  to  dispose  of, 
thought  it  better  to  get  its  equivalent  in  gold 
than  in  paper  money.  In  pursuance  of  his  ob- 
ject, be  placed  his  beef  on  board  of  a  boat,  and 
carefully  covering  it  from  observation,  so  that 
bis  intent  might  not  be  suspected  in  case  he 
{<hould  meet  any  one  who  knew  him,  he  put  off 
one  night,  and  rowed  through  Newark  Bay  to 
'*  the  Kills,"  which  he  crossed,  and  landed  on 
Staten  Island  early  in  the  morning  of  Feb.  15, 
1781.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
his  beef ;  but  for  fear  that  he  might  be  observed 
In  leaving  the  island,  and  his  object  suspected 
by  some  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  re- 
main until  the  shades  of  night  should  screen 
his  retreat,  as  it  had  his  approach.  Fatal  de- 
termination I  The  delay  cost  him  his  life.  It 
so  happened  that  while  wandering  about  on  the 
island  he  was  met  by  a  man  named  Cornelius 
Hetfield,  one  of  those  cold-blooded  villains 
who  have  no  regard  for  any  of  those  principles 
which  govern  even  the  most  barbarous  warfare, 
but  fought  fbr  plunder,  and  was  governed  only 
by  the  bloody  instincts  of  his  brutal  nature. 
This  man  had  command  of  a  party  of  six  rene- 
gades of  a  similar  stamp,  whose  names  were 
Job  Hetfield,  James  Hetfield,  Sen.,  James  Het- 
field, Jr.,  Elias  Man,  Samuel  Man,  and  Job 
Smith.  All  of  these  were  former  residents  of 
I  Elizabethtown,  except  Smith,  who  was  firom 
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Bergei).  The  lender,  ComcliiiEHeifield,  recog- 
nized Ball,  and,  knoiring  hia  rebel  procliTitieB, 
■rmted  him  noder  pretence  of  his  being  a  spy, 
DDtwitbitandiDg  hia  aaseTeratioDH  that  Ms  ob- 
ject ms  a  peaceftil  ooe.  They  stripped  and 
■earohed  bim ;  and  findiag  the  money  which  he 
had  received  for  bis  beef  npon  him,  the;  quick- 
ly relieved  him  of  It,  and  appropriated  it 
among  thenuelves,  and  then  carried  their  pris- 
oner befbre  Gen.  Patteison  for  trial  as  a  spy. 
This  offlcer  cxpUuned  to  them  the  olgeot  of 
Ball's  riait  to  the  camp,  and  directed  them  to 
Ut  him  go.  This  did  not  mit  their  purposes, 
M  in  (hat  CAM  they  vould  have  to  restore  him 


hia  money ;  and  Uiey  made  another  effort  to  rid 
themwlves  of  this  incnmbrance  by  taking  him 
to  Gen.  Skinner,  who  reflieed  to  try  him  by 
court-martial,  and  pretended  to  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  trying  and  eieonting  a  man  who  hnd 
brought  them  provisions.  Foiled  in  this  at- 
tempt, the  determined  rtfogees  made  np  their 
minda  to  try  him  themaelvea,  and  a  mock  eourt- 
martial  was  Inslltated  on  the  apot.  The  verdict 
may  readily  be  imagined,  and  Ihe  sentence  was 
ttuit  he  should  be  "  hnng  by  the  neok  until  he 
be  dead  1"  la  vain  he  pleaded  the  prooUow- 
tion  inviting  vimts  sneh  si  his;  In  vain  he 
begged  that  hia  case  might  be  beanl  by  tbe 
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proper  aathorities ;  bis  judges  wei-e  iuexorable, 
uid  he  was  told  that  he  must  prepare  to  die. 
They  well  knew  that  the  courae  thej  were 
about  to  pursae  would  not  be  sanctioned  by 
the  British  commandant,  and,  to  screen  them- 
selves from  observation,  they  determined  to 
take  their  prisoner  to  the  opposite  shore,  where 
there  could  be  none  to  interfere  in  their  ^11- 
ish  object,  and  where  they  would  be  undis- 
turbed in  its  consummation.    For  this  purpose 
they  placed  him  on  board  of  his  own  boat,  and 
rowed  across  to  the  old  Tide-Mill,  on  Bergen 
Point    They  found  a  small  persimmon  tree 
near  the  beach,  which  answered  for  a  gibbet, 
and  beneath  its  branches  they  all  gathered  with 
their  prisoner,  except  one,  who  was  lefb  in 
charge  of  the  boat     The  unfortunate  man 
looked  in  vain  in  the  countenances  of  his  exe- 
cutioners for  the  smallest  sign  of  commisera- 
tion ;  but  over  the  faces  of  all  was  spread  an 
expression  of  hatred,  or  of  perfect  indifference 
to  his  fate.    Finding  that  they  were  bent  on 
putting  him  to  death,  and  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  their  relenting  in  their  deadly  purpoMi, 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  time  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  great  change  from  life  to  eternity. 
But  even  this  boon  was  denied  him  by  his  cap- 
tors, who  told  him,  with  an  oath,  that  he  had  but 
ten  minutes  to  live.    He  was  also  told  that  if 
he  wanted  any  one  to  pray  for  him,  one  of  their 
number  would  officiate ;  and  one  of  the  impious 
wretches  ventured  to  commence  a  prayer.  The 
words  choked  his  utterance,  however,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  over  the  attempt,  amid  the 
brutal  cheers  and  coarse  laughter  of  his  asso- 
ciates.   A  barrel  was  procured,  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  allotted  time,  the  wretches,  in 
whose  hearts  beat  no  responsive  feeling  of  pity 
for  their  unfortunate  victim,  ordered  him  to 
mount  thereupon.    Even  after  he  had  done  so, 
and  one  of  their  number  had  tied  the  hangman's 
knot  under  his  car,  after  throwing  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  over  a  limb  of  the  tree,  he  en- 
tertained the  hope  that  the  Tories  only  in- 
tended to  frighten  him,  for  he  could  not  enter- 
tain the  thought  that  they  would  murder  him 
so  coolly  and  deliberately ;  but  he  was  doomed 
to  be  mistaken.    Just  before  he  swung  off, 
James  Hetfield  stepped  forward,  and  drawing  his 
knife  from  his  belt,  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the 
prisoner,  declaring,  with  an  oath,  that  he  should 
not  go  into  the  other  world  unarmed.    The 
signal  was  now  given,  and  while  those  who  held 
the  rope  pulled  the  prisoner  off  his  feet  the 
barrel  was  kicked  away  from  under  them — and 
Stephen  Ball  was  launched  into  eternity. 
After  he  had  hung  until  they  were  satisfied 


that  he  was  dead,  the  rope  was  cut,  and  the 
body  fell  into  a  shallow  grave  which  they  had 
dug  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  They  then  leaped 
into  their  boat,  and  returned  to  the  opposite 
shore.  A  day  or  two  afterward,  the  father  of 
the  unfortunate  man,  hearing  of  the  tragical 
death  of  his  son,  obtained  a  flag  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  off  his  corpse ;  but  this  privilege 
was  denied  him,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
war  that  his  body  was  disinterred  and  placed  in 
the  butying-ground  at  Newark.  When  the 
British  evacuated  the  island,  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  peace,  most  of  the  ruffians  engaged  in  this 
diabolical  act  fled  to  Nova  Scotia.  Cornelius 
Hetfleld  returned  to  New  Jersey  in  1807,  and 
was  arrested  for  the  crime.  He  was  discharged 
by  the  Judge,  (Pennington.)  however,  on  the 
ground  that  the  treaty  of  peace  precluded  the 
punishment  of  such  acts. 


••»♦ 


•^ 


8WEATLAND'S  ADVENTURE  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 


It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  September, 
1817,  and  Solomon  Sweatland,  of  Conneant,  on 
the  Olilo  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  had  risen  at  the 
earliest  dawn  to  cqjoy  his  favorite  amusement 
of  hunting  deer.  This  exciting  sport  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow  in  connection  with  a 
friend  and  neighbor,  who,  by  the  aid  of  dogs, 
would  drive  the  deer  into  the  lake,  where 
Sweatland  would  pursue  them  in  his  canoe  and 
shoot  them  without  difficulty.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  had  left  his  cabin  without  his  coat 
or  waistcoat,  to  listen  for  the  baying  of  the 
dogs  as  they  drove  the  deer.  The  welcome 
sound  soon  greeted  his  ears,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  noble  buck  had  already 
taken  the  water,  and  was  some  little  distance 
out  in  the  lake.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment he  threw  his  hat  upon  the  beach,  jumped 
into  his  canoe,  and  put  off  after  the  animal, 
with  every  nerve  thrilling  with  intense  interest 
in  the  pursuit  The  wind,  which  had  been 
blowing  steadily  from  the  south  during  the 
night,  had  now  increased  to  a  gale,  but  he  was 
too  intent  upon  securing  the  valuable  prize 
which  was  breasting  the  waves  in  advance  to 
heed  the  dictates  of  prudence.  The  race  prom- 
ised to  be  a  long  one,  for  the  deer  was  a  pow- 
erful animal,  and  was  not  to  be  coaly  beaten 
by  a  log  canoe  and  a  single  paddle.  A  consid- 
erable distance  flrom  the  land  had  been  attained, 
and  the  canoe  bad  already  shipped  a  heavy 
wa  before  he  overtook  the  deer,  who  turned 
and  made  fbr  the  shore.  Upon  tacking  to  pur- 
sue htm.  Sweatland  was  at  once  apprized  of  his 
danger  by  the  fact  that,  with  his  utmost  ezer- 
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ttoiu,  he  not  only  mode  no  progreFs  in  tlic  de- 
sired directioa,  but.  on  the  contrary,  was  drift- 
lag  farther  oat  to  sea.  Ue  had  been  obecrrcd 
la  hU  oatimrd  progress  by  his  ne[gh1>or,  ob 
irell  as  by  his  own  family,  and  as  he  d'sr&p- 
peared  from  right,  considcnible  apprcheneion 
was  {bit  for  his  safety.  The  ulann  waa  soon 
Klren  in  the  neiehborhood,  and  it  ivas  decided 
by  those  competent  to  judge  that  hie  retura 
voald  be  imposmble,  and,  nnleps  help  conid  be 
alTorded  him  he  was  doomed  to  perish  at  soil 
Aotoated  by  tbose  generous  impalsea  which 
ofteu  indaee  men  to  risk  their  own  lives  to  save 
those  of  others,  three  neighbors — Hctsrs.  Gil- 


I)ort,  Cousioa,  and  Bcldea — took  a  light  boat 
and  Btftrled  in  Ecarch  of  the  wanderer.  They 
met  the  deer  returning,  but  could  see  nothing 
of  their  neighbor  and  friend.  They  made 
ptrctchcH  off  ehore  in  (he  probable  range  of  the 
fugitive,  nntil  they  reached  a  dietanco  of  five 
or  eix  miles  from  land,  nhen,  meeting  with  a 
hcary  sea  in  which  they  deemed  it  impossible 
for  a  canoe  to  live,  and  seeing  no  signB  of  It  on 
Ihe  vaft  expanse  of  waters,  they  relnctaatly, 
and  not  without  difficulty  and  danger,  returned 
to  shore,  and  Sweatland  was  given  iip  as  lost 
Meantime  the  object  of  their  search  wa.i  laboi^ 
ing  at  hlH  paddle,  in  the  vi^u  hope  that  the 
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wind  would  abate,  or  that  aid  might  reach  him 
from  the  shore.  One  or  two  schooners  were  in 
sight  in  the  coarse  of  thp  day,  but  notwith- 
standing he  made  every  effort  to  attract  the 
attention  of  their  crews,  he  failed  to  do  so.  For 
a  long  time  the  shore  continued  in  sight,  and 
as  he  traced  its  dim  and  fast-receding  outline, 
and  recognized  the  spot  where  stood  his  cabin, 
within  whose  precincts  were  the  cherished  ob- 
jects  of  his  afifeotions,  now  doubly  dear  from 
the  prospect  of  losing  them  forever,  he  felt  that 
the  last  tie  which  united  him  in  companionship 
with  his  fellow  men  was  about  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  world,  with  all  its  busy  interests,  for^ 
ever  hidden  from  his  sight.  Fortunately  he 
possessed  a  cool  head  and  a  stout  heart,  which, 
united  to  a  considerable  share  of  physical 
strength  and  power  of  endurance,  eminently 
fitted  him  for  any  emergency.  He  was  a  good 
sailor,  and  his  experience  taught  him  that 
"  while  there  was  life  there  was  hope."  That 
experience  taught  him  also,  as  the  outline  of 
the  far-ofif  shore  disappeared  from  his  sight, 
that  his  only  expedient  was  to  endeavor  to 
reach  the  Canada  shore,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  It  was  now  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  sea 
was  evidently  increasing,  so  that  it  required 
the  most  incredible  exertion  on  his  part  to 
trim  his  uncouth  vessel  to  the  waves.  He  was 
obliged  to  stand  erect,  and  move  cautiously  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  well  aware  that  one  lost 
stroke  of  the  paddle,  or  a  tottering  movement, 
would  bring  his  voyage  to  a  sudden  termina- 
tion. Much  of  his  attention  was  likewise  re- 
quired in  bailing  out  the  canoe,  which  he  man- 
aged to  do  with  one  of  his  shoes,  a  substantial 
pair  of  stoggies.  Hitherto  he  had  been  blessed 
with  the  light  of  day,  but  to  add  to  his  distress, 
night  was  fast  approaching,  when  he  could  only 
depend  upon  a  kind  Providence  to  guide  him 
over  the  dark  waste  of  waters.  The  sky,  too, 
began  to  be  overcast,  and  an  occasional  star 
which  glistened  through  the  haze  was  all  the 
light  affoiided  him  through  that  long  and  fear- 
fhl  night  Wet  to  the  skin  by  the  constant 
dashing  spray  j  part  of  the  time  in  water  half 
way  up  to  his  knees ;  so  cold  that  his  blood 
soemed  chilled  in  his  veins,  and  almost  fam- 
ished with  hunger,  he  felt  that  death  was  prefer- 
able to  such  long-continued  sufibring,  and 
nothing  but  the  thought  of  his  family  sustained 
him  in  his  exertions  to  keep  his  boat  trimmed 
and  headed  for  the  land.  When  morning 
dawned  the  outline  of  the  Canada  Bhore  greeted 
his  eye».  and  he  found  he  had  made  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Long  Point.  Here  he  met  with  an- 
other difficulty,  in  an  adverse  wind  and  heavy 


breakers,  but  the  same  hand  which  had  sus- 
tained him  thus  far  guided  him  in  this  emerge 
ency,  and  after  thirty  hours  of  unremitting  and 
incredible  exertions,  he  succeeded  in  landing 
in  safety.    What  his  emotions  were  on  again 
treading  the  **  green  and  solid  earth,'^  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  inquire ;  but  his  trials  were  not 
yet  ended.    He  found  himself,  faint  with  hun- 
ger, and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  at  the  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  any  human  habitation, 
while  the  country  that  intervened  was  a  desert, 
filled  with  marshes  and  tangled  thickets,  from 
which  nothing  could  be  obtained  to  supply  his 
wants.    These  difficulties,  together  with  the  re- 
duced state  of  his  strength,  made  his  progress 
toward  the  settlement  slow  and  toilsome.    On 
his  way  he  found  a  quantity  of  goods  which  had 
been  thrown  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  some 
vessel,  which,  although  they  afforded  him  no 
immediate  relief,  were  afterward  of  material 
service.      After    a   long   and    weary    march 
through  the  wilderness  he  arrived  at  length  at 
the  settlement,  where  he  was  received  and 
treated  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality  by 
the  people.    When  his  strength  was  sufficiently 
recruited,  he  procured  a  boat  and  went  in  search 
of  his  goods.    These  he  found  and  brought  off. 
He  then  started  overland  for  Buffalo,  where  he 
disposed  of  part  of  his  treasure,  and  with  the 
proceeds  furnished  himself  with  a  complete  out- 
fit, and  finding  the  Traveler,  Captain  Charles 
Brown,  from  Conneant,  in  the  harbor,  he  en- 
gaged passage  on  board  of  her.    The  captain 
and  crew  had  heard  of  his  disappearance,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  one  risen  from  the  grave. 
His  story  was  so  astonishing  as  scarcely  to  be 
credible,  but  as  he  was  there  in  person  to  verify 
it,  it  could  not  be  doubted.    Within  a  day  or 
two  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  family,  who, 
he  was  informed  by  the  captain,  had  given  him 
up  for  dead,  and  were  wrapped  in  the  deepest 
despair.    His  feelings  can  be  easily  imagined 
as  he  approached  the  vicinity  of  that  home 
which  he  had  never  expecicd  again  to  behold. 
When  the  packet  arrived  opposite  the  house, 
the  crew  gave  three  long,  loud,  and  hearty 
cheers,  and  fired  guns  from  the  deck  in  token 
of  joy,  which  led  his  family  to  anticipate  his 
return.    On  landing,  he  found  that  his  funeral 
sermon  had  been  preached,  and  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  seeing  his  own  widow  clothed  in 
the  habiliments  of  deep  mourning. 


[The  facts  of  the  remarkable  incident  em- 
bodied in  the  foregoing  sketch,  and  so  well  illus- 
trated by  our  artist,  are  derived  from  the  His- 
torical Collections  of  Ohio.— Ed.  U.  S.  Maq.] 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  READER. 


In  the  annotmcement,  a  few  weeks  since,  of  a  new  se- 
ries of  this  Msgssine,  to  be  enlarged  and  greatly,  im- 
proved, it  was  stated  that  it  would  take  the  form  and  foil 
sixe  of  the  largest  three-dollar  magaxines,  and  the  prioe 
be  changed  firom  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  a  year.  To 
many  of  oar  agents  and  many  Ounuands  of  our  subscribers 
this  was  a  damper.  They  had  come  to  love  the  Vixjtkd 
Seaxbs  KkQAxant,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  parting 
company  with  it^  especially  when  its  attractions  were  to 
be  increased  four-fold ;  and  yet  an  annual  tax  of  three 
dollars  was  something  to  think  of,  something  to  be  felt, 
by  the  middling  and  laboring  or  productive  classes  of  the 
oottimanity;  and  these,  after  all,  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  readers  in  our  country,  and  their  circum- 
stances and  wishes  are  entitled  to  weight  and  respectful 
consideration. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  numerous  and  urgent  remon- 
•iranees,  from  agents  and  subscribers,  against  raising  the 
price  to  three  dollars,  we  have  concluded  to  make  a  com- 
pfomiae  with  them ;  that  is,  we  insist  upon  the  privilege 
of  making  a  first-rate  three-doUar  magazine,  one  as  richly 
worth  three  dollars  as  any  magazine  ever  published,  and 
yet  agree  to  let  them  have  it  at  two  dailars.  We  think 
that  ought  to  settle  the  difficulty.  We  meet  our  sub- 
scribers half  way,  and  yet  give  up  none  of  our  rights  to 
carry  out  and  accomplish  our  cherished  idea-  We  wish 
to  make  a  magazine  befitting  the  times,  and  suited  to  the 
progress  and  advanced  condition  of  society ;  a  magazine 
tiiat  shall  be  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  especially  of  our  own  country  ;  a  magazine  that 
■hall  do  something  to  foster  genius,  to  develop  talent,  to 
encourage  the  Fine  Arts,  to  popularize  science,  to  educate 
the  masses,  to  elevate  and  refine  the  public  taste — ^in 
short,  a  magazine  that  shall  be  creditable  to  the  country. 
Such  is  our  desire—such  is  our  aim.  Our  first  effort,  in 
the  new  series,  is  before  the  reader.  We  leave  it  to  him 
to  judge  of  the  measure  of  our  success. 


m  ••m**' 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  AMERICAN   POLITICS. 


To  the  patriotic  mind  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
our  country  must  always  be  a  theme  of  pregnant  interest. 
In  a  nation  where  free  institutions  and  general  education 
make  every  individaal  a  component  and  responsible  por- 
tion of  the  supreme  government,  the  condition  of  politics] 
afEurs  becomes  a  pre-eminently  important  sutiject  of  reflec* 
tion.  And  when  we  find  such  a  country  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  ordinary. advantages  and  means  of  ad- 
vancement, enjoying  xmiversal  salubrity,  with  an  even 
and  abundant  flow  of  material  prosperity,  with  an  almost 
universal  provision  of  the  means  of  education,  with  ample 
opportunities  for  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  per- 
fcfet  equality  and  protection  In  the  absolute  freedom  of 
leUgious  practice,  so  that  in  all  this  vast  and  varied  circle 
of  interests  there  is  hardly  a  thing  to  be  desired  or  a 
thing  to  be  complained  of  in  regard  to  which  we  are  not 
compelled  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  comparison  with 
the  most  ikvored  nations,  and  so  that  it  is  even  difficult 
to  awaken  popular  enthusiasm  by  any  discussion— and 
when,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  prosperity  and  glory,  we 
find  the  political  aflkirs  of  Uie  country  fkllen  into  a  con- 
dition of  general  confusion  and  demoralization,  rushing 
even  to  the  terrible  extremity  of  civil  war  actually  begun 


—it  must  be  admitted  that  <'  The  PoUtical  Condition  of  our 
Countiy  "  ought  to  awakoo  the  deepest  solieitude  and  to 
occupy  the  profoundest  thoughts  of  every  true  patriot.  We 
make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  asking  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  tew  considerations  on  this  sul^ect, 
which  we  shall  present  with  a  frankness  and-  eamestneeB 
becoming  our  own  sincerity  and  honest  patxiotiam,  no  leas 
than  the  importance  of  the  suliiject  and  the  greatneas  of 
the  exigency. 

It  is  evident  that  our  political  affairs  are  now  in  a  great 
criris — moro  momentous  for  our  future  destiny  than  the 
present  generation  has  ever  witnessed*  We  are  Jost 
opening  a  new  chapter  in  our  pohtioal  history—*  chapter 
whose  successive  pages,  as  they  shall  be  noted  down  by 
the  recording  angel,  will  solve  problems  of  uncommon  in* 
tricacy,  and  setUe  many  questions  of  the  profoundest  dif- 
ficulty in  themselves,  and  of  the  highest  importance  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  science  and  future  coune  of  civil  govern- 
ment all  over  the  world. 

The  cycles  of  our  Government  are  seen  to  correspond  in 
some  degree  to  the  cycles  of  the  generations  of  men. 
Allowing  ftnt  a  few  years  for  the  time  necessarily  oocu- 
pied  In  getting  the  machinery  of  a  new  government  fitted 
in  all  its  parts  and  put  in  orderly  motion,  so  as  to  bo 
ready  to  meet  and  setUe  confiicting  views  and  interests, 
we  may  then  begin  our  reckoning  some  time  during  Wash- 
ington's second  term.  We  shall  then  find  that  during  the 
next  succeeding  thirty  years  public  attention  was  very 
much  turned  to  our  fbreign  relations,  to  our  position  and 
our  rights  and  duties  as  a  nation  amox^  the  nations,  and 
to  the  bearing  of  national  obligations  upon  the  individual 
States  as  well  as  upon  the  citizens  individually.  During 
that  period,  we  find  that  the  Republican  or  Jeflersonian 
theory  and  policy  on  aU  these  subjects  carried  the  day 
triumphantiy,  harmonizing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government  with  the  reserved  rights  of  the  Statea, 
while  resolutely  maintaining  the  just  dignity  of  the  Union 
and  ita  capacity  for  aU  the  functions  of  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  After  a  succession  of  the  severest  strug- 
gles, the  whole  country  at  last  acquiesced  in  the  JefFer- 
sonian  doctrine  aa  the  true  theory  of  the  government  on 
all  the  great  contested  points,  so  that  the  universal  recog- 
nition of  this  policy  produced  the  remarkable  *^  era  of 
good  feelings  ^*  which  marked  the  Closing  years  of  Mr.  Uon- 
Toe's  administration.  The  old  Federal  party  then  disap- 
peared from  the  arena.  This  completes  our  first  cycle  of 
a  human  gmeration,  or  thirty  years  of  National  history. 

The  second  great  qrde  opens  upon  us  with  a  variety  of 
difficult  and  vital  questions  and  coutroversies  concerning 
the  financial  relations  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  will 
be  found  by  examination  that  nearly  all  the  political  con- 
troversies and  divisions  in  which  the  people  were  involved 
during  that  thirty  years,  commencing  In  John  Quincy 
Adams's  administration  and  closing  in  Mr.  Pieroe's,  hinged 
in  some  way  upon  the  connection  between  the  functions 
of  the  General  Government  and  the  financial  interests  of 
Ihe  country.  The  National  Bank,  the  State  banks,  the 
keeping  and  disbursement  of  public  moneys,  the  dispossl 
of  the  public  lands  and  of  their  proceeds,  the  tariff  of 
duties  on  foreign  goods  imported,  the  improvement  of 
roads,  riven  and  harbors,  how  much  the  Government 
could  do  in  these  respects,  how  much  it  ought  to  do,  how 
fkr  its  doings  conld  be  resisted  without  treason,  how  &r 
the  validity  of  its  acts  was  vitiated  by  the  reasons  on 
which  those  acts  were  bamd— set  aside  these  questions, 
and  all  others  that  naturally  grew  out  of  these,  and  you 
will  find  but  few  political  objects  left  that  were  of  general 
interest  through  the  country.  The  resolution  to  pursue 
what  was  oaDed  the  large  or  liberal  policy  on  all  these 
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poiiii8--a  polity,  in  elfeet,  tending  to  swell  tbe  revenues 
and  extend  the  powers  of  the  Federal  QoYenunent,  end  to 
Umit  proportkmebly  the  fbnetionfl  and  importance  of  the 
Slate  GoTemments-^grew  rather  naturallj  out  of  the  con- 
centration of  power  by  the  Goremment,  and  the  neees- 
sarj  acquiescence  in  sudbi  centraHsatian  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  nnavoidably  incident  to  a  state  of  war.  It 
was  entered  into,  more  or  ten  extensiTely,  by  nearly  all 
tiiose  who  had  been  the  leading  minds  in  the  old  Republl- 
ean  party,  and  who  had  controlled  the  Goyemment  during 
tike  war  with  Ekigland— -by  none  more  earnestly  than  by 
John  C  Cklhonn,  who,  howerer,  abandoned  that  policy  at 
an  early  period,  for  peculiar  reasons  of  his  own. 

Soon,  however,  the  number  of  men  increased  who  iaw 
danger  in  the  tendmcies  of  centralization  to  absorb  the 
powers  of  the  States,  and  weaken  the  saf^^iards  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  local  independence.  The  division  then 
assumed  a  more  organised  shape.  The  old  Republicans, 
who  opposed  the  prevailing  policy,  found  themselves  in 
need  of  a  distinctive  name  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
late  assodatM-— also  Republicans  by  their  former  records. 
And  as  their  objects  involved  a  still  more  radical  applica- 
tion of  the  inherent  Democratic  prindplbs  of  our  institu- 
tiens,  they  assumed  the  name  of  Democrats—an  epithet 
which  had  not  been  so  favorably  regarded  during  the 
fonner  or  Jeflersonian  cycle.  The  other  class,  who  were 
&vorable  to  more  full  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
General  Government  to  promote  the  public  good  and  in- 
erease  the  glory  of  the  nation,  took  the  name  of  National 
Republicans — the  very  term  "national"  indicating  a 
greater  concern  to  support  the  prerogatives  of  the  Federal 
eystem  than  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  Tida  was  so  evidently  an  adoption  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  old  Federal  party  that  the  great  body 
of  the  old  Federalists  found  themselves  arranged  as  Na- 
tional Republicans  without  any  consciousness  of  a  change, 
either  of  principle  or  policy.  At  a  later  period  this  party 
took  the  name  of  Whig,  at  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Webb, 
who  preferred,  on  leaving  the  Democratic  ranks,  to  have 
the  appearance,  which  a  new  name  would  imply,  of  having 
been  met  half  way  by  his  new  associates. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  period. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  successive  struggles,  with  alter- 
nate triumph  and  defeat,  the  whole  Democratic  policy  at 
lengtii  became  permanentiy  established  and  generally  re- 
cognized as  the  settled  poUcy  of  the  country.  The  National 
Bank  was  abandoned  by  its  most  zealous  supporters  as 

.  **an  obsolete  idea,"  while  it  has  been  found  that  ex- 
changes could  be  equalized  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  by  in- 
dividual enterprise ;  that  the  local  paper  currency,  and 
the  action  of  the  banks,  could  be  much  better  regulated 
by  the  necessary  watchfulness  of  the  banks  over  one  an- 
other ;  and  that  whatever  iacilities  in  the  keeping  and 
disbuxsement  of  the  public  money  were  lost,  the  loss  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  security  of  the 
Independent  Treasury. 
In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  Tariff,  it  may  be  said 

^  without  a  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  principles  pro- 
fessed by  the  Tariff  of  1846  are  now  the  established  policy 
of  the  country  ;  and  that  whatever  changes  are  desired, 
they  affect  only  details,  and  not  principles,  or  they  aim  at 
eonsistmcy  rather  than  a  change  of  policy.  The  prin* 
dplea  profbssedly  rqptrded  by  that  tariff  are :  First,  that 
duties  should  be  imposed  for  revenue,  making  protection 
•trietly  incidental  and  subordinate ;  and,  secondly,  that 
in  whatever  discriminations  are  made,  regard  should  be 
liad  chiefly  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  numbers 
The  amadng  prosperity  and  credit  to  which  the  country 
las  attained  under  this  system,  hat  brought  np  the  na- 


tional revenue  to  an  exorbitant  amount;  and  yet  the 
burden  of  a  tax  of  seventy  or  ei^ty  millions  is  so  dis- 
tributed that  it  seems  hardly  to  be  felt  by  the  people  aqy 
more  than  the  man  feels  the  atiEooepherie  pressure  of  fif- 
teen pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Some  speoial  interests 
are  consciously  iivjured  by  it.  In  pariieular,  the  railroad 
interest  is  (^pressed  by  the  sUding  ad  miorem  duty  on 
iron,  which  beoones  higher  as  the  price  rises,  and  is  thus 
a  serious  tax  in  the  most  embanassing  time.  The  woolen 
manuflustnre  is  also  crippled  by  the  duty  on  imported 
wool,  impoeed  on  the  abeoid  idea  that,  in  a  eonntxy  where 
land  is  to  be  had  for  oeenj^ing,  a  proteetiTe  duty  was 
needed  to  foster  a  poiety  sgrieultuial  product  requiring 
so  Uttle  capital  and  less  ^kill  for  its  culture. 

To  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  a  stiU  greater  evil,  put* 
ting  at  hacard  the  very  integrity  of  our  institutions,  is  the 
opportunity  for  political  corruption  which  arises  from  the 
possession  of  so  much  money  in  the  toeasuiy,  for  which 
the  real  wants  of  the  public  servioe  do. not  famish  ade* 
quate  otjects  of  expenditure.  It  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  deliverancea  we  could  have  at  tUs  moment 
could  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  be  reduced  at  least 
one  third.  An  ultimate  reduction  to  one  half  the  present 
income  would  leave  ample  means  for  an  honest  and  eoo- 
nomical  government.  This  reduction  could  be  effected  in 
several  ways.  One  is,  by  adding  to  the  free  list  all  those 
articles  which  enter  as  raw  materials  into  our  most  diffi- 
cult or  important  manu&ctures.  To  these  should  be 
added  all  those  articles  which  afford  the  greatest  fkcilities 
and  temptations  for  smuggling.  These  are  some  of  the 
more  artificial  methods,  belonging  to  what  is  called  pro- 
found statesmanship.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
many  a  stream  has  passed  for  deep  when  it  was  only 
muddy.  The  method  most  agreeable  to  common  sense 
would  be,  first  to  clear  the  Tariff  of  all  duties  that  cost 
more  than  they  came  to  in  the  collection,  or  that  create 
more  annoyance  to  trade  than  they  are  worth,  and  then 
to  take  off  the  duties  from  the  articles  that  are  most  ne- 
cessary to  the  great  mass  of  the  people — such  as  salt  and 
sugar,  coal  and  iron,  &c.,  until  the  revenue  is  reduced  to 
the  proper  amount.  It  should  be  remembered  that  money 
is  worth  much  more  as  a  means  of  public  prosperity  to 
be  spent  by  the  people  than  by  the  Goverument. 

Everybody  is  sensible,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
that  our  Government  has  too  much  money  for  the  public 
good,  and  yet  session  after  session  passes  a^'ay  with  noth- 
ing done  to  effect  a  reduction,  and  now  another  session  is 
drawing  to  a  close  witix  the  same  results,  although  Gen. 
Pierce's  administration  was  distinctly  pledged  to  this 
measure.  The  reason  is  that  the  whole  tribe  of  politi- 
cians, who  are  such  by  trade,  feel  an  interest  in  keeping 
np  the  revenue  to  the  highest  figure  ;  those  who  are  in 
oflloe  becituse  it  affords  more  feathers  for  their  nest,  and 
those  who  are  out  because  they  hope  to  take  their  turn 
at  the  treasury  hereafter.  And  these  have  the  adroitness 
to  take  advantage  of  all  diversities  of  interest,  and  all  op- 
positions of  opinion,  and  play  them  off  against  each  other, 
so  as  to  prevent  anything  being  done.  And  so  the  trea- 
sury fills  and  empties,  while  the  interests  of  the  people 
are  neglected,  and  our  Hberties  are  even  bai^ined  away 
with  our  own  money  It  will  be  e«sy  to  correct  all  this, 
as  soon  as  a  good  number  of  statesmen  come  to  see  its 
pressing  importance  In  so  strong  a  light  that  they  will 
vote  for  any  reasonable  method  of  reduction  which 
can  cany  a  mi^jority.  Let  each  member  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Tote  first  for  the  measure  which  he  thinks  the 
wisest  and  best,  and  then  let  him  vote  in  turn  for  every 
other  that  is  proposed,  unless  there  are  Insurmountable 
ot^Mtions,  until  they  come  to  one  which  can  carry  a  ma> 
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jority.     Aimost  any  oatethod  of  reduction  would  be  better, 
on  the  whole,  than  the  preeent  ezceea 

In  like  manner,  the  public  mind  hae  become  settled  on 
the  eutiJeet  of  internal  improvements  No  further 
thooght  is  entertained  of  employing  the  resonrces  of  the 
General  CrOTemment  in  carrying  out  a  g^reat  system  of 
reads  and  canals.  Tbe  utmost  of  all  that  is  propoeed  is 
the  deepening  of  some  principal  channels  of  rirerS)  and 
improTing  some  of  the  most  important  harbors.  And 
even  this  requires  to  be  kept  within  narrow  limits,  and 
to  be  prseerred  free  from  party  entanglement.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  anti- Administration  men  in  Gongress  do 
not  see  that  they  are  running  into  a  trap  themselTes  in 
their  plans  for  embarrassing  the  President  by  pressing 
him  with  so  many  biUs  for  riTcrs  and  harbors.  Such  bills 
may  secure  the  support  of  the  man  of  large  business,  but 
the  vetoes  upon  them  will  be  likely  to  secure  the  greatest 
number  of  vole$,  eren  in  the  places  to  be  most  benefitted 
by  the  proposed  improToments.  So  completely  Is  all  that 
old  policy  ruled  down,  and  rendered  odious  to  the  masses, 
that  even  the  safest  and  most  needed  improTements  wiU 
be  overruled  for  the  present,  and  until  they  can  come  up 
without  even  a  suspidon  of  party  motives  or  schemes  for 
party  aggrandizement. 

All  this  having  been  accomplished,  and  the  general 
policy  of  the  country,  on  financial  matters,  being  finally 
and  forever  settled  on  the  Democratic  basis,  the  Whig 
party  necessarily  and  naturally  died,  as  the  Federal  party 
had  done  thirty  years  before,  only  by  a  more  sudden  and 
rapid  dissolution  and  a  more  total  disappearance.  And 
thus  ends  the  second  or  P«*»«*»i  cycle  of  our  Govern- 
mental history. 

The  Administration  of  President  Pierce  has  brought  the 
country  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  and  still  more  exciting 
set  of  questions,  on  the  true  relation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Slavery.  It  is  not  needful  to  inquire  who  is 
most  to  blame  for  bringing  this  terribly  agitating  subject 
into  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  course  of  events  has  had  more  influence  than  the  in- 
tentions or  the  blunders  of  any  class  of  political  managers 
Time  and  the  progress  of  things  have  at  length  brought 
slavery  into  such  a  position  that  it  can  no  longer  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  or  disregarded  in  our  political  calculations. 
All  the  great  questions  in  regard  to  the  working  of  our 
complex  governmental  machinery,  which  were  of  more 
pressing  and  immediate  urgency  to  the  necessary  working 
of  the  machine  itself,  have  been  substantially  disposed  of. 
There  would  be  now  no  real  and  general  division  in  the 
country,  if  it  were  not  for  slavery.  The  experience  of  two 
complete  generations  of  people,  the  discussions  and  ex 
periments  of  two  entire  sets  of  statesmen,  have  surely 
settled  something — have,  in  fact,  settled  all  these  other 
questions,  so  that  there  must  be  an  end  of  strife  on  them 
Those  who  have  been  ruled  down  must  at  last  submit 
If  they  cannot  alter  their  oonvietions  as  to  what  is  wise 
and  right,  they  must  at  least  yield  to  the  conviction  of 
what  is  pcscticable— what  the  people  wUl  consent  to— 
what  the  Government  must  stand  or  Ihll  by.  Those  ques- 
tions which  overlaid  slavery  are  out  of  the  way,  and  we 
are  entering  upon  a  new  series  of  controversies,  causing 
new  dirisions  of  parties,  and  sure  to  bring  forward  a  new 
aet  of  public  men  to  manage  the  trial,  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other.  We  are  in  fer  it.  and  must  jro  through  with 
it,  and  settle  It  And  it  is  idle  to  think  of  any  arrange- 
ment of  politicians  as  a  settlement,  unless  the  adjustment 
is  HfflU — consistent  at  once  wHh  eternal  Justice  and  with 
the  already  established  principles  of  onr  Government. 
May  God  stand  by  the  right,  and  carry  us  safely  through 


this  stormy  sea  of  conflict,  and  bring  out  oar  glorioafl 
Union  unharmed,  free,  happy,  glorious  and  perxietnal  1 
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It  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  evil  prevented  by  the  rearing  of  these  estab* 
lishments.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  City  of  New 
York  alone  holds  within  its  borders  ten  thousand  vagrant 
children— children  without  culture,  home,  or  kindly  hu- 
man care— it  must  necessarily  follow  that  these  poor  igno- 
rant, unfriended  little  ones  will  make  many  and  sad  mis- 
takes as  they  are  forced  into  the  arena  of  life.  Hie  ma- 
jority of  these  children  are  likely  to  inherit  from  their 
parents  a  low  organization ;  and,  from  original  blindness  to 
the  perception  of  moral  relations,  are  likely  to  err  greatly 
in  their  walk.  Who  is  to  teach  these  a  law  who  have  no 
law  in  themselves,  and  are  cast  out  upon  the  cold  chari- 
ties of  the  world  ?  It  is  a  pitiful  sutgect,  one  to  enlist  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  the  heart. 

These  asylums  are  very  Chriatian  in  their  aspectr— In  a 
tender,  Christ-like  spirit  they  seem  to  say,  ''  suflTer  lit- 
tle children  to  oome  unto  me ;"  and  then  the  bock  of 
knowlege  is  opened  to  their  young  minds,  and  a  new  and 
beautiful  import  given  to  life,  and  these  prematurdy 
bruised  and  broken  ones  are  gathered  gentiy  to  the  kindly 
human  family.  The  true  progress  of  our  humanity  is  to 
the  beneficent.  Our  pulpits  might  be  dosed,  onr  halls  of 
legislation  be  deserted,  and  yet  the  world  would  advance 
in  a  still,  beautiful  progress,  could  we  find  fitting  teachers 
for  the  young.  The  whole  race  would  soon  awake  to 
divine  harmonies,  and  new  songs  hail  a  new  creation, 
were  mothers  but  fiiithful  to  their  trust.  The  work  must 
begin  at  the  mother's  knee.  The  great  work  of  reform 
must  commence  there.  Mothers  are  idle,  weak,  luxuri- 
ous, and  therefore  is  the  world  oppressed  with  crime  and 
misery.  Mothers  educate  the  world,  and  if  the  world  is 
slow  in  its  progress  to  high  culture  it  is  because  mothers 
are  slow  to  see  the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the  respon- 
sibilities they  have  assumed.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  reform 
unless  reform  begin  here.  The  ''  rights  "  of  women,  so 
much  talked  about  at  the  present  day,  will  follow  k^ti- 
mately  the  nobler  culture  of  woman.  She  who  is  fit  to 
rule  her  household  is  fit  to  aid  in  the  rule  of  an  empire. 
She  who  is  qualified  to  train  dtizens  worthy  of  the  Be- 
public  is  worthy  to  be  acknowledged  herself  as  a  dtizen. 

Dependence  begets  servility.  Where  woman  is  consid- 
ered in  early  life  only  as  an  object  to  minister  to  the  pas- 
sions, viewed  only  In  relation  to  man  through  the  medium 
of  sex,  she  is  Ukely  to  lead  a  youth  of  vanity,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  age  of  discontent,  She  must  be  thrown  more 
upon  her  own  resources — she  must  work  hands  and  brain. 
To  be  idle  should  be  as  disgraceful  to  a  woman  as  to  man. 
When  she  learns  and  practices  this  she  will  rear  her 
household  to  industry  and  temperance,  and  then  our  asy- 
lums of  every  kind  wiH  be  replaced  by  a  noble  hoapitality 

^fbr  a  child  will  be  a  blessing  to  be  trained  as  well  as 

loved,  and  the  poor  orphan  will  find  a  home  by  every  fire- 
side. The  only  way  to  remove  the  evils  of  pauperism,  and 
doapse  our  dties  firam  the  vices  of  prostitution,  is  to 
establish  and  enforce  a  higher  standard  for  our  women. 
Indeed,  if  legislation  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
subject,  and  mslst,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  every 
mother  should  be  iaithftil  to  her  child,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  train  it  to  a  high  moral  sense,  we  should  hav» 
little  crime  in  the  world.  Suppose  disgrace  were  publidy 
to  foUow  the  mother  of  a  profligate  youth — ^we  should  see 
fewer  silks  sweeping  the  pavements  of  Broadway— we 
should  see  less  of  MkneM  and   extravaganoe  among 
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women  ,  and  our  penitentiarieU)  asylams,  refugm,  jails, 
and  hoiues  of  every  kind  for  felons,  and  paupers,  and 
idiots,  would  become  homes  for  owls  and  bats,  rather 
than  human  beings. 

We  see  hy  one  of  our  exchanges  that  the  first  Refbge 
was  opened  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1825,  and  has 
been  twice  rebuilt ;  the  last  time,  in  1853,  on  Randall's 
Island,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  about  1,000  in- 
mates ;  there  is  another  lairge  Refuge  at  Rochester  that 
cost  about  $150,000.  Pennsylvania  has  two  at  Philadel- 
phia, one  for  white  and  another  for  colored  inmates,  cost- 
ing about  $360,000,  and  one  at  Pittsburgh  just  completad 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  There  is  one  at  Cincinnati  which 
eost  about  $175,000,  and  one  in  Baltimore  built  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000.  In  Uassachusetts  there  are  three  Reform 
Schools,  as  they  are  there  named  ;  and  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Maine,  have  each  their  Refuge,  and 
there  is  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  another  at  St.  Louis. 
Thus  within  thirty-two  years  firom  the  time  when  the 
establishment  of  these  institutions  was  first  suggested, 
fifteen  houses  have  been  organized  in  the  United  States, 
at  a  ooet  in  the  aggegate  of  about  two  million  of  dollars 
I'  fc  **#* '  ■*         ■    ■ 

MARIA   ANTOINETTE. 


For  several  weeks  past  the  historical  picture  by  Del- 
aroche,  representing  this  most  beautiful,  most  tragically 
interestmg  woman  at  tbe  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  has 
been  upon  exhibition  in  this  city.  It  represents  the 
Queen,  iu  all  the  majesty  of  a  queenly  woman,  dethroned, 
robbed  of  all  the  exteriors  of  rank— simply,  nay,  meanly 
clod,  discrowned  amid  a  motley  and  ferocious  group  ;  but 
the  true  woman  is  most  royally  delineated.  No  finer 
crown  could  be  placed  upon  that  noble  head  than  her 
own  white,  beautiful  batr,  ^*  blanched  by  sorrow,"  as  she 
herself  so  feelingly  expressed  it  At  the  terrible  sacking 
of  the  Tuilleries  by  tbe  mob,  she  had  fled  from  room  to 
room  with  her  children,  and  at  length  found  herself  in 
prison,  her  lovely  hair  turned  white  by  snfiering  and 
horror. 

In  a  moment  of  irritation  at  the  imbecility  of  Louis 
XYI ,  whose  lack  of  energy  precipitated  the  fisdl  of  himself 
and  ftoiily.  Maria  Antoinette  had  said  France  is  governed 
by  the  "  $ani  eulotta^"  (men  without  breeches).  The 
epithet  flew  and  exasperated  the  already  too  excited  peo- 
ple lliey  raised  a  pair  upon  their  pikes,  and  declared  it 
should  be  the  standard  of  the  people.  The  unguarded 
speech  cost  her  her  life. 

The  picture  of  Delaroche  represents  a  full-sized,  noble 
woman— pale,  calm,  and  beautiful  We  see  before  us  the 
lovely  presence  of  her  who  was  eulogized  by  Burke,  and 
admitted  to  be  of  commanding  beauty  even  by  her  enemies 
Jefferson,  so  little  willing  to  do  justice  to  her  as  a  woman, 
oould  not  deny  her  claims  to  great  personal  loveliness. 
She  is  represented  as  having  turned  away  from  the  tri- 
banal,  which  has  just  now  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
death  upon  her,  after  a  protracted  sitting,  which  extended 
into  the  momingu-for  at  that  time  of  savage  excitement 
men  took  little  notice  of  day  or  night,  or  set  times  of  any 
kind  It  was  the  grand  saturnalia  of  blood,  and  that  only. 
She  IS  very  calm,  and  the  morning  light  falls  like  a  halo, 
lighting  up  her  &ir  head  and  noble  featniei»^t  plays 
•mid  tbe  white  soft  hair— touches  the  lofty  neck— glides 
down  to  the  round  arm.  and  then  again  to  the  hand,  which 
grasps  a  handkerchief  with  a  force  that  seems  to  imply  it 
is  nearly  over.  We  are  sure  that  the  next  step  into  the 
light  will  cause  her  to  lift  to  the  >  eavens  those  melan- 
eholy  eyes  swollen  by  long  weeping.  The  whole  Interest 
Oi  the  picture  concentrates  npon  the  Queen,  and  the  light 


and  shade  here  are  managed  with  consummate  skill  and 
thorough  artistic  beauty.  Upon  the  whole,  the  painting 
is  full  of  life  and  tragic  interest.  There  is  no  escaping 
the  spirit  of  the  work.  Your  rery  heart  aches  at  the 
Bufferings  of  the  woman — ^you  read  the  history  of  royal 
grief  in  each  fisir  outline  of  the  fi^e  ;  and  yon  rejoice  to 
see,  as  you  do  in  the  picture,  the  same  that  yon  feel  in 
reading  the  history  of  this  remarkable  woman,  that  neither 
time,  nor  poverty,  nor  suffering  can  detract  from  the  intrin' 
sic  majesty  of  her  character.  The  soul  which  animates  a 
body  should  be  so  cast  into  the  elements  of  greatness  that 
nothing  external  would  be  able  to  mar  the  fur  proportions 
of  its  aspects.  It  was  so  with  Maria  Antoinette,  and  thJa 
has  been  thrown  into  the  picture  of  Delaroche,  imparting 
to  it  an  intense  vitality,  and  a  thoroughly  historic  truth- 
fulness. 

A  fine  engraving,  of  large  sfaee,  executed  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art,  is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation  from 
this  remarkable  painting. 


m  ■  ■#! »  m 


MAGGIE    BELL 


Who  win  say,  after  reading  this  sweet,  simple,  heart- 
stirring  original  poem  in  our  Olio,  that ' '  pootry  is  a  drug" — 
that  the  poetic  element  in  our  country  is  dried  up  and 
exterminated  in  this  working,  money-making  age  ?  Wo 
venture  to  say,  no  one.  No  one,  old  or  young,  can  read 
this  poem  without  having  the  finer  elements  of  his  nature 
stirred,  as  the  beating  heart  and  the  moistened  eye  will 
testify.  It  is  a  spontaneous  out-gushing  of  young  genius- 
simple,  natural,  originaL  It  is  a  harmonious  chime  of 
sweet-ton^  bells  trom  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the  sound 
does  not  pall  upon  the  ear  even  after  a  dozen  readings. 
We  have  seen  nothing  more  tender  and  effective  from  the 
fine  muse  of  Tennyson.  And,  by  the  way,  it  brings  up  to 
our  mind  Tennyson's  "  Talking  Oak,"  which  contains  some 
exquisite  touches  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  re* 
semblance  between  the  poems.  Perhaps  the  Oak  Is  called 
to  mind  mainly  by  the  old  tree  against  which  the  aged 
lover  leans,  and  lives  over  again  his  early  days  and  his 
early  love.  Our  artist  has  very  happily  embodied  the 
story  and  the  sentiment  in  his  illustrations.  The  **  dream 
picture,"  at  the  close  of  tbe  poem,  reiHresenting  the  cafan, 
quiet  old  man,  lost  in  thought,'  still  clinging  to  the  past, 
still  cherishing  his  *'  sweet  Maggie  Bell,"  and  calling  up  to 
his  mental  vision  the  vivid  picture  of  his  own  youthful  self 

"  And  the  giri  that  he  loved,  that  he  loved  so  well. 
Who  wandered  with  him  through  valley  and  dell,*' 

is  an  achievement  that  might  do  credit  to  any  pencil  of 

the  highest  pretensions. 


THE  EXCITEMENTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

We  had  thought  to  say  something  touching  the  exciting 

topics  which  now  agitate  and   conmlse   the  country, 

but  onr  pages  are  already  overrun  with  matter,  and  w 

leave  these  subjects  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day.    The 

political  state  of  the  country  has  reached  a  fearful  criras ; 

but  the  earnest  patriot  will  not  despair  of  the  Republic— 

though  his  ears  may  be  stunned  by  the  wrangling  and 

violence  of  selfish  politicians— and  though,  in  view  of  the 

blood-stained  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  of  the 

murders,  rapine  and  civil  war  that  lay  waste  a  whole  fidr 

toritoxy,  his  heart  may  sink,  till  he  cry  with  the  poet, 

"  Oh  for  a  lodse  in  some  vast  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 
Where  rumor  of  oppression  or  deceit. 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
May  never  reach  me  more," 

still  he  will  fight  manfully  for  his  country,  and  cry  to  the 

last,  '  Don't  give  up  the  ship  " 
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Wb  fell  into  a  reverie.  We  had  just  written 
the  above  head  line,  and  paused  a  moment  to 
query  with  ourself,  what  next?  when  bright- 
eyed  fancy  seized  our  hand,  and  rose  with  us 
softly  and  gently  into  the  air,  about  as  high  as 
a  prudent  balloon  would  think  it  safe  to  go, 
and  then  suddenly  taking  a  bee-line  due  north- 
east, we  went  it  like  a  streak  of  lightning — ^no. 
that's  a  little  too  strong,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  excite  the  reader's  incredulity — say,  then, 
we  went  at  a  speed  about  half  way  between  a 
streak  of  lightning  and  a  stream  of  chalk — we 
think  that  would  be  safe — "  in  medku  res  tuUstir 
mus  ibis,"  At  any  rate,  in  about  three  minutes 
we  descended  upon  a  green  hill-side  in  the  out- 
skirts of  a  fair  New  England  village.  Like 
one  roused  from  a  delightful  dream,  we  began 
to  look  about  to  see  if  we  could  make  sure  of 
our  locality.  Our  eyes  rested  on  old  familiar 
scenes.  At  first  we  suspected  an  optical  illu- 
sion, and  rubbed  our  eyes  and  looked  again. 
There  could  be  no  mistake ;  it  was  a  bright 
moonlight  evening,  and  the  dear  old  village 
was  all  before  us — ^houses,  gardens,  stores,  shops, 

'*  The  decent  eharch  that  topt  the  neighboring  hiU," 

and  in  the  distance  the  bright  winding  stream 

"  That  turned  the  biuy  mill  " 

In  short,  we  were  standing  directly  in  front  of 
Uncle  Joe  Strickland's  one-story  house,  with 
seven  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  and  five  in 
the  attic.  He  was  not  our  natural  uncle  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  but  by  adoption,  just  as  he 
was  the  uncle  of  all  the  village.  There  were 
many  signs  of  improvement  and  progress  in 
various  parts  of  the  village,  but  Uncle  Joe 
Strickland's  house  had  not  changed  a  particle 
in  the  last  dozen  years.  It  was  the  same  old, 
quaint,  nine-cornered  mansion,  where  we  had 
years  ago  spent  many  a  joyous  Winter  evening 
by  the  blazing  fireside,  eating  yellow  apples 
and  telling  and  hearing  stories,  and  where  we 
had  often  sat  in  the  door-way  at  Summer  twi- 
light to  hear  Uncle  Joe  read  the  papers  and 
talk  about  politics  and  war.  The  cherry  tree 
at  the  comer  of  the  house  had  grown  a  little 
larger,  and  the  elm  by  the  roadside  a  good 
deal  larger — it  was  their  nature  to  grow — ^but 
the  house,  the  barn,  the  pig-pen,  the  henery, 
the  dovecote,  the  martin-box, 

"'  The  old  oaken  backet  that  han(^  in  the  xreU," 

all  remained  as  we  had  left  them  a  dozen  years 
ago. 
My  heart  was  stirred— (I  oan't  say  our  heart. 


nor  I  won't ;  when  a  feeling  of  home-sickness 
is  stealing  over  one,  the  great  editorial  ve 
must  come  down  from  its  stilts  and  sink  into 
little  I.)  I  could  have  broken  through  iron 
ban  or  a  stone  wall  to  obtain  entrance  to  that 
old  mansion ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for 
that,  for  the  evening  air  was  soft  and  warm, 
and  the  door  was  wide  open.  I  entered  quietly 
and  unobserved,  and  took  a  side  seat  near  the 
door.  The  family  group  were  seated  round  a 
large  table  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  I 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  though  the  house 
and  its  surroundings  had  not  changed,  the 
family  JuuL  A  dozen  yeara  makes  a  marked 
change  in  a  young  family,  and  sometimes  in  an 
old  one  too.  Children  who  used  to  sit  on  my 
knee,  and  pull  at  my  coat-tail  when  we  played 
blindfold,  now  seemed  to  be  young  men  and 
women ;  and  I  was  a  little  shocked  at  seeing 
Uncle  Joe  reading  his  newspaper  in  spectacles. 

Greorge  had  just  come  in  from  the  post-office, 
and  Uncle  Joe  had  hitched  his  chair  a  little 
nearer  the  light,  opened  his  Boston  paper,  and 
was  deeply  absorbed  in  perusing  its  contents. 
The  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  family  seemed 
to  be  earnestly  concentrated  upon  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  magazine,  which  Mary,  the 
oldest  daughter,  had  in  her  hands,  carefully 
turning  over  the  leaves,  examining  the  engrav- 
ings, and  making  comments  upon  the  various 
articles  Her  mother  sat  by  her  side,  and 
seemed  to  ei^'oy  the  examination  as  much  as 
Mary  did;  her  eyes  never  looked  brighter, 
even  in  her  teens.  Greorge,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  younger  children  stood  around,  two  or 
three  deep,  looking  over  one  another's  should- 
ers, devouring  with  eager  eyes  the  pictures, 
and  with  eager  ears  the  remarks  of  Mary,  who 
had  kept  school  two  Summers,  and  was,  there- 
fore, in  all  literary  matters,  regarded  as  the 
factotum  of  the  family. 

At  last  the  enthusiasm  of  Mary  reached  a 
climax,  and  laying  down  the  book,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  most  emphatic  earnestness, 
*<  There,  that  is  the  handsomest  and  best  magar 
zine  that  ever  was  published." 

"What's  that?''  said  Uncle  Joe,  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  newspaper. 

"The  handsomest  and  best  magazine  that 
ever  was  published,  father ;  and  we  must  take 
it;  and  I'm  going  right  over  to-morrow  to 
make  Uncle  James's  folks  take  it,  and  I'll  tell 
my  scholars  not  to  give  their  parents  any 
peace  till  they  all  take  it" 

"Oh,  trash,  child,  trash,"  said  Uncle  Joe; 
them  magazine  things  is  all  tra^,  and  not  fit 
for  anybody  but  love-sick  gals  to  read." 
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'^  No,  father,  I've  looked  this  all  over,  and 
there  isn't  a  speck  of  trash  in  it  And  I  say 
again,  it's  the  handsomest  and  best  magazine 
that  ever  was  published." 

"  What  is  it,  child,  a  new  one  ?" 

''It's  the  UxiTEB  States  MAOizraB,  new 
aeries." 

"Full  of  love-stories,  isn't  it?" 

"Not  a  love-story  in  it,  father  ;  but  there  it 
a  love  of  a  poem,  and  it's  about  love,  too ;  and 
and  if  you  can  read  it  without  shedding  tears, 
£&ther,  then  1*11  give  up  that  I'm  no  judge. 
And  there  is  poor  Aunt  Becky's  load  of  wood 
will  make  you  cry  and  laugh  too.  And  there's 
the  history  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and 
the  history  of  the  birds  of  America,  and  the 
history  of  wood-engraving,  and  the  Indians 
killing  the  white  people  at  Deerfield,  all  illus- 
trated with  a  great  many  beautiful  engravings. 
And  then  there's  a  portrait  aud  biography  of 
Judge  McLean;  that'll  suit  you,  father,  be- 
cause you  are  so  conservative,  you  know. 
And  there's  a  portrait  and  biography  of  Judge 
Douglas ;  that  '11  suit  George,  because  he's  all 
Toung  America.  And  George  is  all  Central 
America  too,  so  he'll  be  delighted  with  the 
portrait  of  General  Walker.  And  poor  Aunt 
Becky's  apron-load  of  wood  will  suit  you, 
mother,  to  a  T,  I  know.*  And  the  sweet  pic- 
tures of  MaggiQ  Bell  can't  help  suiting  every- 
body." 

Mary's  eloquence  carried  the  day.  Uncle 
Joe  laid  down  the  newspaper  and  took  up  the 
magazine.  He  turned  the  leaves  over  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  read  here  and  there  a  sen- 
tence, and  examined  the  engravings;  looked 
sometimes  steadily  at  the  devices  on  the  cover ; 
and  then,  turning  to  Greorge,  said,  deliberately : 

"George,  go  to  the  book-store  to-morrow 
and  subscribe  for  two  copies  of  this  magazine — 
one  to  read  all  around,  and  one  to  keep  nice  and 
clean  to  be  bound  up  in  a  volume." 

Uncle  Joe  continued  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  magazine.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
head-line  "  Editor's  Olio." 

"What's  this,  Mary?"  said  he;  "Editor's 
Olio !  what  does  that  mean  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  means  something  like  an  edi- 
tor's table,"  said  Mary.  "  You  know  a  maga- 
zine generally  has  a  department  called  the 
editor's  table." 

"Well,  bat  olio  don't  mean  table/'  said 
Uncle  Joe. 


"Perhaps  it's  a  new-fashioned  table,''  said 
George  ;  "  you  know  the  fashions  are  changing 
almost  every  week,  and  a  new  magazine,  I 
suppose,  would  like  to  come  out  with  the  newest 
fashions." 

"  But  I  don't  believe  it  means  table  at  all," 
insisted  Uncle  Joe,  "  and  I  want  to  know  what 
it  does  mean.  Let  us  have  all  your  diction- 
aries, and  see  what  we  can  make  out  of  it" 

George  handed  down  the  little  dictionary, 
and  the  big  dictionary,  and  Mary  looked  out 
the  words,  and  read  them  off.  "  Olio,  from 
the  Spanish  olla :  a  mixture,  a  medley,  a  mis- 
cellany, a  collection  of  various  pieces,  a  hotch- 
potch :  olla  podrida,  a  dish  of  various  meats 
and  vegetables,  boiled  or  stewed  together,  and 
duly  seasoned  with  salt  and  spice." 

"  Ah,  I  begin  to  see  into  it  now,"  said  Uncle 
Joe,  "  it  don't  mean  a  flat  table,  a  bare  pine 
board,  but  a  picked  up  dinner  to  put  on  the  table ; 
and  your  mother  always  declares  that  is  the 
best  dinner  in  the  world,  with  proper  season- 


v 


*  Tn  making:  op  tbe  pAffM  of  th<*  Mftffudne.  It  was  found 
to  be  full  an4  mnning  over.  Aunt  Becky's  apron-load  of 
■wood,  with  iUn«trations,  is  therefore  reluctantly  laid  over 
till  the  next  number 


mg 

Here  the  capital  picked  up  dinners  of  my 
good  old  mother  roee  so  vividly  to  my  mind'S 
eye,  that  I  involuntarily  repeated  the  old 
couplet  she  always  quoted  with  so  much  com- 
placency when  such  a  dinner  was  set  before  us : 

**  A  piek'd  np  dinner's  the  very  best  thing 
For  hungry  peasant  or  hungry  king." 

I  was  startled  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice, 
and  gave  a  hasty  glance  to  see  what  effect  the 
surprise  would  have  upon  the  group  around  the 
table,  but  the  scene  had  vanished.  I  was  no 
longer  in  Uncle  Joe  Strickland's  far-off  parlor, 
listening  to  old  familiar  voices,  but  seated  in 
our  elbow-chair  in  the  editorial  sanctum,  with 
"  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,"  and  a  sort  of  dreamy 
consciousness  that  we  had  been  seated,  we  could 
not  tell  how  long,  with  the  intention  of  saying 
some  grave,  dignified,  and  very  proper  words 
to  our  readers  on  presenting  them  this  first 
number  of  our  new  eeriee.  Our  reverie  was  com- 
pletely broken ;  and  as  we  looked  round  and 
saw  our  amiable  publisher  observing  ns  rather 
attentively,  we  are  sure  we  blushed  nearly  np 
to  the  eyes,  lest,  perad venture,  he  was  writing 
us  down  in  his  own  mind  as  a  sleepy-head. 

However,  it  is  said  a  somnambulist,  when  out 
unconsciously  upon  a  dark  and  perilous  night- 
walk,  clambering  over  house-tops,  or  crossing 
frightful  cataracts  on  a  single  slippery  log, 
will  generally  make  better  and  safer  work  of 
it  than  he  could  in  his  waking  moments.  We 
are  therefore  induced  to  turn  our  dream-walk 
or  dream-talk  over  to  the  reader  instead  of  at- 
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tempting  any  set  speech  editorial.  It  will 
shadow  forth  to  him,  perhaps,  a  little  of  what  we 
intend  in  this  department  of  the  magazine — a 
mixture,  a  medley,  a  hotch-potch,  a  picked-up 
dinner,  well-cooked  and  "  seasoned  with  salt 
and  spice,"  served  up  without  ceremony  in  "  a 
free  and  easy"  manner,  without  regard  to  any 
set  forms  and  rules  of  magazine-making.  We 
have  a  conscience  and  a  moral  sense,  and  shall 
therefore  always  be  solicitous  and  careful  that 
what  we  serve  up  shall  be  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious food  for  the  body  politic  aa  well  as 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 


SMALL     FEET. 


Women  are  mistaken  when  they  suppose  a 
email  foot  an  element  of  beauty.  A  foot  should 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  figure ;  if  too 
large  it  argues  coarseness,  and  gives  a  heavi- 
ness to  the  manner— the  person  labors  with  a 
cumbrous  platform  beneath  him,  which  entirely 
forbids  ease  and  grace  of  movement  A  large 
foot,  however,  argues  a  certain  honesty  of 
character.  We  are  sure  Audrey  had  large  feet ; 
we  know  it  inptinctivcly  when  Touchstone  in- 
terrupts his  discourse  with  the  melancholy 
Jaques  to  say,  "  Bear  yout  body  more  seemly, 
Audrey." 

Large  feet  imply  stability.  A  man  who  is 
Jealous  in  his  temper  should  marry  a  woman 
whose  feet  are  large ;  such  are  generally  keep- 
ers at  home,  and  modest  withal — they  are  not 
given  to  gadding — their  feet  abide  in  theu* 
house. 

Large  feet  are  incompatible  with  genius,  or 
the  finer  shades  of  character.  They  have  a 
natural  and  inveterate  planting  to  the  earth, 
which  is  not  favorable  to  the  flights  of  fancy, 
or  the  delicate  observances  of  sentiment  They 
are  apt  to  have,  also,  an  unseemly  scuff,  and 
what  country  people  call  a  "  ke-chuck  "  sound, 
because  of  their  weigh  tiness.  Such  persons, 
also,  who  have  large  feet,  are  apt  to  wear  the 
shoe  down  at  the  heel — in  other  words,  to  go 
Blip-shod — a  thing  unpardonable  and  monstrous 
in  such  an  one,  albeit  a  dainty  foot  may  be 
very  taking  thus  carelessly  sandalled.  But  the 
experiment  is  hazardous  to  make. 

"  When  iwift  Ckmilla  scours  the  plain," 

and  the  country  maiden  scarcely  starts  the  dew 
from  the  grass  as  she  "  trips "  along,  we  are 
sure  their  feet  are  small,  for  large  feet  cannot 
"  trip ;"  hence,  when  Touchstone  says  "  Trip, 
Audrey,  trip,"  we  know  it  is  in  mockery. 
Large  feet  are  apt  to  send  the  toe  up  into 


the  air  while  walking,  in  most  unseemly  wise. 
They  cannot 

"  Dance  so /oofinpfy, 
Observing  tune  and  time." 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  lag  behind  the 
measure,  like  the  laugh  of  the  dullard  behind 
a  joke. 

No  man  requiring  speed  would  send  a  large- 
footed  messenger,  because  of  the  delay  caused 
by  the  difficulty  which  such  persons  find  in 
overcoming  so  much  force  of  gravity  ;  thero- 
fore  "  foot-hot "  was  a  goodly  phrase  of  the 
olden  time  to  signify  speed,  and  Mercury  is 
well  symbolized  with  wings  upon  his  feet  In- 
deed, as  the  form  of  the  foot  fixes  tbe  destiny 
of  an  animal,  so  the  size  of  the  foot  is  a  fair 
index  to  character. 

We  do  not  like  a  foot  too  small  for  the  hight 
any  more  than  we  like  one  too  large.  A  small 
foot  indicateth  coquetry.  Cleopatra's  foot  must 
have  been  small  and  finely  arched,,  or  she  would 
never  have  done  as  described  by  Enobarbus  : 

"  I  saw  her  once 
Hop  forty-  paces  through  the  public  street." 

No  woman  ever  did  or  would  have  done  the 
like  but  with  the  consciousness  of  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  feet 

Antony  sends  her  pearls,  saying : 

"  The  firm  Roman  to  great  E^pt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster  ;  at  whose  feet, 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Ber  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms." 

No  man  alludes  to  a  woman*s  foot  in  any 
way,  if  he  loves  her,  unless  it  be  beautiful. 

Hermione,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  firm,  well- 
proportioned  foot,  betokening  majesty.  When 
she  enacts  the  statue  scene  we  are  sure  she  had 
a  well-sized  foot : 

"  0  I  royal  piece, 
There 's  magic  in  thy  majesty," 

is  the  exclamation  of  Leontes. 

A  women  will  never  enact  the  part  of  a  statue 
if  conscious  of  an  ill-foot,  unless  her  intellectu- 
ality may  have  perverted  her  instincts,  as  in  the 
case  of  Madam  De  Stael,  who  at  one  time  per- 
sonated in  this  way ;  and  Tallyrand,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  offended  her,  past  retrieve,  by  saying 
he  knew  who  it  was  by  the  pea  dedal  (pedestal), 
a  terrble  pun  where  the  feet  and  ankles  are  ill- 
shaped. 

Desdemona,  Ophelia  and  Cordelia  must  have 
had  long,  slender  feet,  which  go  more  with  sen- 
timent than  with  magnetism  or  geniua  Mi- 
randa, on  the  contrary,  had  elegantly  propor^ 
tioncd  feet,  worthy  the  chaste  Diana  herself. 
Then,  too,  Kate,  dainty  Kate,  the  sharp  shrew, 
the  pretty  vixen,  had  a  lithe  arched  foot  grace- 
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fdl  and  elastic  as  the  spring  of  the  tiger's. 
When  Fetmchio  sajs, 

"  Whj  does  the  world  report  tluit  Kate  doth  limp," 

it  was  a  delicate  commendation  of  her  foot; 
still  more  when  he  says, 

"  Did  ever  Dian  bo  become  &  gro-ve, 
As  Kaie  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait?" 

Tennyson  hath  a  delicate  eye  for  a  foot  when 
he  represents  Ida  in  this  wise : 

«  She  stood 
Among  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  head, 
Her  back  against  a  pillar,  her  foot  on  one 
Of  those  tame  leopards.    Kitten-like  he  rolled 
And  pawed  about  her  tandal." 

And  again,  describing  the  retinne  of  the 
Princess  climbing  the  roclc  in  pursuit  of  min- 
erals, he  says, 

"  Hany  a  light  foot  shone  like  a  Jewel  set 
In  the  dark  craig." 

Women  with  large  feet  never  like  to  climb 
the  hills. 

The  sentiment  of  beauty  is  less  in  the  size 
than  a  certain  Ittheness  and  elasticity.  "  Light 
as  a  fawn,"  "  Fleet  as  the  greyhound,"  "  With 
a  step  like  a  stag,"  are  all  pretty  phrases,  in- 
dicating the  character  of  the  foot,  which  is  the 
index  to  the  whole  woman. 

Dress  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  foot,  and 
we  fear  very  long  dresses  demoralize  it  The 
long  robe  certainly  destroys  its  elasticity.  Wo 
like  to  see  the  foot 

"  Beneath  the  petticoats, 
Peep  out  and  in  like  little  mice, 
Which  shun  the  Ught" 

That  was  very  pretty  in  a  lover  who  saw  his 
mistress  bathing  her  feet  in  a  brook,  and  v/rote 
her, 

**  Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet, 
Kaked  in  the  water,  sweet ; 
Fear  not  lizard,  newt  or  toad 
Will  dare  to  come  where  thou  hast  trod." 

The  French  foot  is  meager,  narrow  and 
bony  ;  the  Spanish  is  small  and  elegantly 
curved,  thanks  to  its  Moorish  blood,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Castilian  pride— "high  in 
the  instep."  The  Arab  foot  is  proverbial  for 
its  high  arch ;  *'  a  stream  can  run  under  the 
hollow  of  his  foot,"  is  a  description  of  its  form. 
The  foot  of  the  Scotch  is  large  and  thick — that 
of  the  Irish,  flat  and  square — the  English  short 
and  fleshy.  The  American  foot  is  apt  to  be 
disproportionably  small. 

A  foot  should  be  arched,  ikirly  rounded,  and 
its'length  proportioned  to  the  hight  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  should  have  a  delicate  spring  to  it, 
as  if  it  did  not  quite  belong  to  the  earth,  and 

touched  it  daintily  if  not  disdainfully.    The 
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ankle  should  express  tenderness — should  be 
round  and  firm,  and  not  loo  small. 

"  I  have  hurt  the  wrist  of  my  foot,"  said  a 
beautiful  child,  who  never  misplaced  a  phrase, 
because  words  were  given  him  only  as  he 
stood  in  need  of  them.  Now  this  pretty  phrase, 
"  wrist  of  my  foot,"  conveys  the  true  idea  of 
an  ankle.  It  should  have  the  grace  and  flexi- 
bility of  the  wrist,  to  which  it  corresponds. 

Touching  this  subject,  we  have  often  thought 
it  unseemly  when  beautiful  women  go  to  be 
newly  sandalled,  and  we  see  them  place  their 
foot  so  composedly  on  the  knee  of  the  artisan, 
with  the  white  covering  nestling  away  amid 
frills  and  embroidery.  We  were  the  more  con- 
vinced of  this  unseemliness  when  we  read  the 
following  lines,  sent  to  the  house,  together  with 
a  pair  of  delicate  gaiters,  from  one  of  our  fksh^ 
ionable  city  shoe  stores : 

"  A  little  glove  stirs  up  my  heart,  as  tides  stir  Up  tlte 
ocean, 

And  snow-white  muslin,  when  it  fits,  wakes  many  a  cu- 
rious notion ; 

All  sorts  of  lady  flzins  thrill  my  feelings,  as  they'd 
orter. 

But  little  female  gaiter-boots  are  death,  and  nothing 
shorter  I 
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The  quiet  man  who  likes  to  be  beguiled  into 
a  laugh  rather  than  forced  thereto,  will  find  the 
Sparrowgrass  Papers  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Cozzens  de- 
ll ghtftiUy  refire^hing.  No  punning  vampire 
fastens  upon  the  soul  of  wit  and  forces  out 
a  tribute  ;,  no  startling  event  disturbs  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way;  but  he  reads  on,,  innocently 
supine,  till  his  muscles  relax  unconuciously, 
and  his  sides  stir  themselves  in  genial  approval. 
On  he  reads,  coaxed  so  quietly,  till  one  full  unc- 
tuous laugh  dilates  his  whole  person,  and 
brushes  away  the  cobwebs  of  a  thousand  un- 
aired  chambers  of  the  heart.  We  sympathize 
with  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass's  box  of  garden  seeds, 
the  one  paper  designated  with  a  pinj  and  the 
other  with  a  strinfft  the  memory  of  which  was 
which  having  floated  away  into  oblivion. 
Then  that  Quake^  baby — drab  to  the  very  core — 
the  house  with  deafened  rooms,  the  grated 
kitchen  windows,  the  door  locked  and  key  in 
the  pocket  of  the  maiden  fast  asleep  in  her 
attic,  the  needs  of  the  ice-water,  the  descent  by 
the  dumb-waiter,  the  roused  up  neighbors  with 
dogs  and  guns  to  dislodge  a  man  from  his  own 
over-guarded  house,  must  be  read  to  be  appreci- 
ciated.  We  opine  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  must  be  nan 
at  No  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  describe 
sweetlitile  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  in  the  way  Mr.  S. 
describes  her,  while  she  was  still  in  the  flesh. 
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Ovn  tlKltar,  Minrla,  ti 
nun  wan  hippj  dija,  iwi 


Hh  pathvmj  leading  rrAm  th*  ^t«, 
Wlwn  ttMni  it  ncntldi  wonld'it  wdt 

To  gmt  me  wbvn  1  oun* ; 
Tba  well-poke  itiingliig  blgh  Id  bLt, 
n»  fragTukee  dwellluft  everjirlieref 
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0(  BIT  eUldbaad'i  diyi,  nnel  Uaffiia  Ball, 
Ai  onr  Itaa  hDl,  ud  nmilH  itnui 

I  tuu  111*  ks^  DfttM  old  ^ureh  twU. 

But  itn  in  wltheiwd,  or  gcpM  to  imt, 
Th«  frteodi  WB  lo™d  h««  puHd  «f«t  ■ 
DuBrlfld^  the  cottAg*  itudu  aa  of  jota^ 


Th.l.Miwi. 

brokin,  and  Itu  irindoir-paiM, 

ThoaoTdri 

J  in,  and  the  drlTing  «lo  ; 

Th..UtmlM 

dowi.  through  tb.  broton  too^ 

And  am  Difbl-blrd  no-  ittf  Dol  thot; 

i.  iHokn.,  and  li«  0C1  tha  KroQ» 

TbelKdg»> 

Andilllhit 

^""»™' 

or  gma  lo  decay,  Uaggi*  Bell 

Oh,  UnRla  BbU,  .mt  Haggle  Boll, 

■Tmr«mtl» 

BmtolM, 

«w.p.rWd,  upon  *b.  old  b.11- 

T«rtbetl«  for  M,  »nd  billar  fcir  Ihw, 

For  tbna  Ian;  flomBKra,  Uma  long  j« 
We  ^rtad  htn  beutatta  thli  Ine, 
Thau  b>  (h/  ehambar,  I  to  th<  h  ; 


Tin  jmn  bad  fooe,  I  homaward  auw, 
I  had  won  bunor,  Ibrtiuw,  lame, 
And  vllh  a  high  and  manlf  prido 
I  cam*  to  claim  Ihnu  a  bride. 
I  Hught  tbj  homaitead,  Haggle  Ball, 

The  twUlght  phadoTi  deeper  gna  ; 
I  crooed  Iho  bn»k,  I  |iaiM-]  the  d»ll, 

Asd  lOon  thj  collage  came  lo  Tie.. 


Bat  darker  grmr  the  twlUght  ihada. 


I  (bought  It  vai  a  maaly  part 
Totorth  and  battle  oilh  the  world, 

To  make  me  worthj  of  th  j  ht^rL 
And  ao  I  went,  irith  high  Intent, 


I  lolbd  br  IbrtBne,  worked  la 


VtgEK,kDeltakina 

I  crtnaed  tbe  gerden,  rvaeh^d  the 
1  aumiDOHd  with  a  blterlng  bi 

I  heard  a  footatep  on  the  Boor, 
Upon  the  grating  aaad  ; 


It./ 


Janlya««U  Ibediiwl. 

Oh,  Maggie  Beli;tbat  fearful  night  I 
God  ool]'  knowB  irtiat  then  I  Mt, 
Aa  OB  the  Ooor,  tOl  morning  light, 
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Ha  told  HH,  Miote,  ttihj  ihuH. 

W*  k4ii  Iwan  triendi  In  bufiih  dif •— 
Hftd  brought  fn«t  richet  from  th«  h^ 


»  pariJDg  (ki«D  liftd  «p«d-^ 


la  loU  me  of  Uij  grlrf  >□ 


Jknd  IhiD— thf  bthf  r' 


Ber  huDM  hid  ilmTi  bcco. 
ShvplaHdhtv  bud  iu  inlde,ftDd  inJd, 
Tbils  «i  hf  r  DwlliiT'i  koH  ilK  kJd 

Hr  ttufal  b»Hn»  : 
■  Tall  DM,  dau  parasU,  wan  I  dsd, 

And  m  tha  qdat  cborch-yard  UU 
Boalda  BMj  llttla  brothar  Nad, 

Wboaa  cnra  U  &«ah  ud  fnao, 
Would  jou  miH  D»  moeh  vhcD  tha  tTQlght  a: 
Woutd  t  ba  linjt  to  yon  Itaa  unM, 
Woubl  ia  jour  pnjan  b*  whlipand  ipj  panf 
mthou 


Oh,  la 


IdtUntat 


Uf.  kMp  h>r  «  dau, 


Tha  LtUt  tibia  bnlda  lb 


lilt  mnastlui  Ufbar  dattlsTt' 


Va  Uanad  bar  moat  BunaatlT ,  Unad  I 
Wa  nltad  bar  op  loTli«1r,  banlihei!  hi 
Wg  aootbal  har.we  ebariabad  iDd  taida  b 
But  Bha  whlnparad  '  gitod  dght,* 

And  ilola  loftlj  awmj, 
And  n  Ihoufht  Ihiut  tha  i<7-1l(ht 

Woald  coma  wHh  th»  (Uj. 


Tbau 


B  Ilka  ■  itwhiir,  II  ama  like  ■  piD, 
I  tboaghl  boir  TTatobad  iha  muat  ba, 
Ehlld  of  our  bsri,  Iba  joj  ol  our  UA, 
n  Ih*  an  wltb  CUranoa  Laa, 


Tour  Iklhar  |i*aiad,  and  to  bla  home 


n  I  hid  b«[>  than  baton. 
H.ll.a<.'.r«.m,",1iauld 


Iba  chuging  Jtan  am*  on  ipaca, 

And  DHth  banaatb  tba  cottaga  itood  I 
niy  Hthar.uid  thjmotbar  too, 

Thaj  HTcr  koair  ol  tba  blltcT  nlgbl 

That  brinfi  bat  (ha  hopalaai  ntnro, 
Ot  tba  bnikfaig  batt,  irilh  inlh  badlgbt, 
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WUch  dMn  thiiT  nqnloD  tolM  : 
It  mlfht,  wnUrt  ihj  Wtt*  fin, 
Rira  lond  tta/  ipirit  back  (fiin 

Ts  tlioH  diu  «U[Ma  of  oM. 


I  cbRlali  IhM  utill.snet  Higgle  Bell, 
Aa  tta*  (irt  ilul  I  lered,  tlut  I  lored  »  nil : 
I IHTV  think  of  Uie  (rfe^ud  the  Uot, 
Hut  bUgbted  IHJ  Ion,  that  bBghled  thj  lot. 
I  onlj  think  orthe  Unegle  Bell 
Wbamudettd  vlth  me  IliKHicb  TiDeTHid  cMl, 
And  lietened  with  me  to  the  mounfal  hoell 
Which  CMM  toour  aut  ot  the  eU  ehnnh  beU— 

rkid  tI>(Ela  BfU, 

Whom  I  loird  ID  tcH  I 
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THE   NEWSPAPER. 


We  begin  to  see  that  books  are  growing  to 
be  right  burdensome  in  the  world.    The  news- 
paper, hitherto  regarded  as  of  little  moment, 
except  as  a  daily  reporter  of  scandal  and  gossip, 
has  grown  to  be  a  necessity,  like  your  lump  of 
Rockland  ice  in  your  tumbler  of  Croton.  More- 
over, we  like  sometimes  a  dish  of  gossip— every- 
body does ;  by  this  we  do  not  mean  that  wc 
love  to  hear  our  neighbors  traduced,  heaven 
forefend  I— but  we  do  like  to  know,  we,  as  we 
sit  in  our  elbow-chair,  depressed  by  an  east 
wind  into  a  flimsy  laxness  of  mental  fibre,  so 
that  we  can  endure  composedly  the  fly  drown- 
ing In  a  tumbler,  and  the  screams  of  its  cousin 
drawn  upward,  bound  loin  and  limb,  into  Ihe 
net  of  a  ruthless  spider,  and  the  dying  groans 
of  the  wounded  at  Rivas  grow  to  be  fabulous, 
and  the  condition  of  Mormon  wives  ceases  to 
be  monstrous,  and  the  venality  of  New  York 
Aldermen  foils  to  shock  us— reduced,  we  say, 
to>  this  demoralizing  state  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion, what  should  we  do  were  it  not  for  a  few 
sprigs  of  gossip  mingled  in  the  daily  salad  of 
domesticity  ? 

We  like  to  know  if  there  is  anybody  in  the 
world  robust  enough  to  do  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  respectable  channel.  We  wonder  at 
them,  we  in  our  supineness.  The  hardihood  thus 
indicated  inspires  and  refreshes  us,  and  we  sec, 
in  such,  misplaced  soldiers  and  heroes,  lacking 
nothing  but  opportunity  to  rival  the  greatest 
marauders  and  murderers  the  world  has  ever 
worshipped  in  the  shape  of  conquerors.  We 
grow  into  a  sort  of  elbow-chair  emulation,  and 
feebly  place  ourself  in  their  situation,  and 
wonder  what  we  should  be  doing  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. These  modem  Parises,  with  their 
Helens — these  incipient  Tarquins — these  ex- 
piring Sapphos — these  enterprizing  Jasons — 
these  moaning  Ariadnes  of  the  press — ^all  re- 
enacting,  in  a  small  way,  the  crimes  and  the 
vices  of  a  thousand  years  agone,  diluting  their 
passions  from  the  black  bitter  of  tragic  straight- 
forwardness into  a  rosy  pea-green,  tortuous 
sentimentality,  which  they  are  trying  to  hoist 
up  into  a  virtuous  atmosphere,  fill  us  with 
amusement. 

We  wonder  what  we  should  do  in  like  cir- 
cumstances I  Our  neighbor's  wife,  who  ran  olf 
with  Mr.  Snooks,  did  not  care  the  snap  of  her 
finger  about  Mr.  Snooks ;  but  she  was  married 
at  sixteen,  and  being  defrauded  of  her  girlhood 
and  romance  by  the  process,  she  blossomed  out 
all  at  once  at  thirty  into  a  romantic  beauty, 
and  Mr.  Snooks  being  the  first  to  admonish  her 


of  the  fact,  she  took  naturally  to  the  highway 
of  disreputability,  and  filled  her  head  with  free- 
love  theories  to  justify  her  course.    Mrs. 

is  by  no  means  a  poet — ^no  man  would  ever 
think  of  romance  and  moonshine  in  contem- 
plating her  portly  form  and  reddish-brown  skin ; 
yet  she  is  miserable  enough  for  a  she-Byron. 

Miss has  donned  the  Bloomer,  not  because 

it  is  a  capital  working  dress,  and  one  wfaicb 
many  ladies  of  distinction  have  worn  this 
twenty  years  for  mountain  excursions  and  feats 
of  swimming,  but  because  it  is  the  surest  road 
to  notoriety.  And  Miss  A.  and  Miss  B.,  to  the 
end  of  the  calendar,  write  books  and  novels  to 
expend  thereby  their  superabundance  of  words. 
Then  in  turn  Mr. writes  of  travels,  be- 
cause he  is  a  vital  locomotive ;  and  Mr. 

poetry,  because  Tennyson  did  ;  and  Mr. 


prose,  because  Irving  did.  Nobody  now-a-days 
writes  because  his  soul  is  full — because  of  the 
rich  viands  of  his  inner  life,  which  he  longs  to 
spread  before  the  few  who  can  appreciate  them, 
remembering  that 

<<  Thoagh  in  heaven  the  trees 
Of  life  ambrosifti  fruitage  bear,  and  rines 
Yield  nectar  ,  thcragh  from  off  the  bougha  each  mom 
We  brash  melliflaoaB  dews,  and  find  the  ground 
Covered  with  pearly  grain  \" 

yet  the  true  poet  will  furnish  forth  a  table  at 
which  the  gods  of  Olympus  might  leave  their 
nectar  and  ambrosia  to  partake,  and  the  angels 
cast  aside  their  odorous  Asphodels,  and  Ama- 
ranths to  share. 

We  might  make  exceptions  to  this  in  both 
men  and  women,  but  forbear  at  this  time.  We 
intend  to  show  hereafter  the  short-comings  of 
the  many  and  the  rare  doings  of  the  few.  We 
intend  to  say  some  words — ^home  to  some,  nigh 
to  others — ^for  our  very  heart  is  pained  and  sick 
of  pretension. 

The  newspaper  is  becoming  the  great  reser- 
voir to  receive  the  world's  thoughts  and  ideas, 
but  it  is  like  a  sieve,  and  cannot  retain  them. 
People  read,  and  the  paper  is  consigned  to 
Biddy,  who  lights  therewith  the  fire  which  is  to 
broil  your  beefsteak.  It  was  once  thought 
that  ladies  used  the  daily  news  for  curl-papers 
— this  is  a  mistake — the  ink  is  untidy — and  the 
appearance  altogether  unsightly.  For  a  while 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  the  mean- 
ing 6f  certain  dark  colored  rolls,  stout  in  the 
middle  and  waxing  slender  at  either  end,  con- 
taining a  delicate  wire  thrust  like  a  spit 
through  the  center,  till  we  saw  foir  fingers 
rolling  some  golden  locks  over  the  same,  and 
then  we  knew  that  newspaper  papillotes  had 
had  their  day. 
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Yes,  the  newspaper  is  read — if  like  the 
enormous  Tribune,  however,  only  in  patches — 
and  then  cast  down  the  muddj  waters  of  ob- 
liTion ;  and  before  the  readings  of  to-daj  arc 
digested,  the  morrow  is  at  your  door  with  a 
more  exorbitant  demand  upon  your  time  and 
attention.  Therefore  are  men  and  women 
striving  to  saj  something  only  for  the  imme- 
diate ;  they  take  no  time  for  thought,  for  study 
or  for  art  All  is  hurry-scurry,  helter-skelter, 
like  the  Walpurgis  night  of  Faust. 

Books  will  be  little  read,  and  newspapers  (we 
include  magazines  and  all  unbound  literature 
in  the  category)  must  be  made  heUer,  or  the  na- 
tional taste  will  be  entirely  corrupted.  People 
must  have  sharper  edges  nowadays  ;  they  must 
learn  to  be  more  Attto  in  their  wit.  Editors  must 
be  less  mealy-mouthed  in  discussing  opinions, 
and  more  courteous  in  discussing  persons.  They 
must  imagine  themselves  seated  dally  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  saloon,  with  a  true  Repub- 
lican audience,  genius  and  beauty,  learning 
and  taste — the  lily-souled  virgin  and  the 
chivalric  youth,  the  man  with  cigar  and  coffee, 
the  woman  with  babe  on  her  knee  and  a  rose 
in  her  bosom,  the  girl  with  doll  under  her  arm 
and  the  boy  with  candy  in  his  mouth-— each 
turning  over  and  scouring  up  and  down  their 
columns  for  congenial  aliment  True,  there  is 
vice,  and  deformity,  and  squalor,  and  wretch- 
edness, searching  for  something  akin.  God 
help  the  editors ;  they  should  be  greatly  wise. 

No  man  should  be  an  editor  who  is  not  a 
gentleman ;  no  woman  who  is  not  a  lady.  By 
this,  we  do  not  mean  flimsy  conventional,  arti- 
ficial persons  by  any  means ;  but  we  mean 
X>er8ons  of  nice  moral  sense  and  delicate  cul- 
ture, who  would  regard  a  falsehood  upon  paper 
as  a  heinous  offense ;  who  would  not  deal  in 
scurrility  or  blackguardism  ;  who  would  carry 
their  religion  into  all  they  said  or  did.  All 
this  is  not  incompatible  with  a  robust  common 
sense  and  an  unflinching  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple. Indeed,  the  finer  the  organization,  the 
finer  will  be  the  perception,  not  only  of  the 
subtleties  of  ethical  science,  but  of  all  the 
beautiful  shades  of  life,  purpose  and  action. 


»  <!#•> 


LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST No.  V. 

BT     R  O  B  U  X . 


[The  sketches  which  we  publish  from  time  to 
time,  from  our  young  Mend  "  Robur,"  under 
the  title  of  *'Life  in  the  South-west,"  are  not 
fictitious  narratives,  or  dreams  of  the  imagina- 
tion coined  at  the  home  fire-side  merely  to 
amuse,  but  are  real  life-pictures,  taken  on  the 
spot,  and  drawn  with  truth  and  fidelity  to  na- 


ture.   There  is  instruction,  therefore,  as  well 
as  amusement,  in  his  off-hand  sketches.] 

THE  KENTUCKY  HORSC^OCKET  IN  GEORGIA. 

"  A  stranger  in  these  parts,  I  reckon  ?'* 

I  VM  fktigued  bj  a  week's  traveling  bj  stage-coach, 
over  what  they  called  an  ' '  alligator  road,"  (the  figites  de- 
liver me  from  such  another,)  and  was  not  disposed  to  be 
very  civil,  and  certainly  not  in  a  very  agreeable  humor, 
8o,  without  raising  my  eyes  from  the  floor,  merely  nod- 
ded  my  head  with,  ''yes,  you  reckoned  right  first  time.*' 

A  chair  was  placed  by  my  side,  and  I  was  preparing  to 
bo  very  unciiil,  when  he  continued  : 

' '  Great  country  this,  sir,  but  no  more  to  be  compared 
to  old  Kentttck  than  an  Alabama  River  alligator  to  one 
of  our  race-horses.  A  light  from  your  weed,  stranger," 
said  he,  out-stretching  his  hand  to  me. 

His  peculiar  tone  and  address  amused  me,  and  excited 
my  curiosity,  so,  for  the  first  time,  I  looked  up,  and,  vrith 
a  half  smile  at  his  lar-fetched  simile,  oiTered  him  my 
cigar. 

lie  was  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  ago— sun- 
burnt, and  dusty  ;  his  neck,  which  was  almost  bare,  was 
ancircled  by  a  broad  ooUar  turned  far  back  from  the 
throat ;  his  cliin  was  beardless,  but  an  Incipient  mus- 
tache adorned  Lis  upper  lip,  and  his  eye  was  like  a  fox's, 
so  bright  and  cunning  its  expression. 

His  dress  was  evidently  intended  to  be  "faU^"  but  the 
tailor  had  overstepped  the  mark  by  embellishing  the 
fancjf  coat  with  a  very  wide-figured  braid  or  binding,  ex- 
tending round  the  edges.  In  his  band  he  held  a  riding- 
whip,  with  which  he  amused  himself  by  carelessly  strik- 
ing the  tops  of  his  boots. 

Leaning  toward  mc,  he  continued  in  a  rather  low  and 
confidential  tone,  for  there  were  many  others  in  the  room  : 

'*  Very  good  people  in  this  section,  but  flow;  not  up  to 
the  boys  that  drive  round  Louisville.  I  knew  you  wasn't 
bred  in  these  partt  as  soon  as  I  saw  your  pai£,  when  you 
drove  up  to  the  door  and  walked  info  the  bar-room ; 
reckon  you'r  from  old  Kentuck,  or  Virginia  perhaps — 
they  raise  good  stock  in  Virginia  too  I" 

<'  Yes,"  said  I,  smiling,  « I'm  told  they  do,  but  I'm  not 
so  fiirtunate  as  tu  come  from  cither  State  ;  laj  home  is  at 
the  North,  ia  New  York." 

"  Well,  you've  a  long  road  to  travel,"  Kaid  he.  "  Going. 
to  make  any  stop  In  this  place?" 

*'No,  I  take  the  coach  to-night  to  Oolnmbas." 

''  AU  rir^ht,  wo  go  the  same  road,"  he  said,  **for  Vr^- 
used  up  <  thi»  one  horte-^aee^ — sold  the  last  pair  of  ponies- 
I  had  to-day." 

"  Had  you  many  horses  when  yon  came  here  V* 

*  <  No,  I  sold  all  but  one  pair  of  little  Canadians  before  I 
iMrrived  at  this  place.    I  started  with  forty  head." 

<< Indeed  I"  said  I ;  "you  must  be  a  dealer  ia  horses. 
May  I  ask  what  you  got  for  that  last  pair  of  ponies  ?" 

"Yes,  that's  been  my  profession  for  snmo  years,  but  I 
should  g^ve  up  the  business,  didn't  I  hate  to  see  people 
ride  such  bad  horse-flesh,  as  they  do  in  mme  parts  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  It  goes  against  my  foel- 
ings.  Now,  that  last  span  of  little  Canadians  I  Uirljgave- 
aufaify  as  you  may  say,  for  I  only  got^ne  hundred  doUart 
for  them ;  didn't  sell  a  pair  of  the  others  for  less  than 
seven  hundred." 

"But,"  said  I,  somewhat  inrprised,  "that  mnsthare' 
paid  you  very  handsomely." 

"  Gave  me  interest  on  my  money,  yon  know,  which  is- 
all  I  care  to  make.    They  cost  me,  laid  down  In  Kentuck, 
with  all  expenses  from  Canada,  about  forty-five  dollars  a 
piece  ;  but  as  I  said  before,  the  most  I  care  about  it  ia  to- 
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MO  peoidB  ride  good  horm$ ;  'taint  the  little  money  I  make 
that  ia  any  object.'' 

I  said  nothing,  but  was  not  altogether  convinced  of  hix 
disinterested  motives. 

The  coach  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  the  night  being 
fine,  I  mounted  the  seat  with  the  driver,  and  had  hardly 
seated  myself  ere  my  jockey  companion  also  mounted,  and 
took  the  vacant  seat  by  my  side,  and  again  commenced, 
while  I,  resigning  myself  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
listened. 

"Sold  one  old  horse  that  is  pretty  well  know  round 
this  section,  I  reckon,  but  no  one  knows  it  yet  though  ;  sold 
him  to  the  same  man  I  bought  him  of  last  year.  I'm 
afraid  he'll  be  profane  when  he  finds  out  he's  got  the  same 
old  nag  again.  But  I  let  him  judge  for  himself.  He  thinks 
he's  9omt  at  a  trade,  but  it  takes  tun  to  do  tliat  you  know, 
stranger.  You  see  he  don't  care  much  tor  fast  horses,  but 
Ukes  a  sCyCiiA,  gay  animal ,  that  will  show  off  well  before  the 
woMen  ;  so,  when  I  was  here  last  year,  I  sold  him  a  splendid 
nagi  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  horses  I  ever  saw  ; 
but  I  knew  he  would  soon  take  the  flesh  off  of  him,  and 
cool  his  spirit,  by  keeping  him  dancing  round  the  streets, 
and  I  would  be  pretty  likely  to  get  him  back  again  cheap  ; 
he  paid  me  seven  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  and  gave  me  an 
old  lame,  broken-down  horse  in  exchane^,  with  a  long 
switch  tail,  and  a  main  that  looked  as  though  it  had  never 
been  combed.  Well,  I  tooK  that  nag  home  with  me,  had 
him  rubbed  down  every  day,  well-fisd,  and  in  a  few  months 
made  him  as  fat  and  lively  '*  as  a  two-year-old."  But 
mind  you,  'twas  all  ootf,  and  a  week's  driving  would  have 
made  a  frame  of  him  again.  I  then  cut  off  his  main  aud 
tad,  trimmed  his  fet-locks,  and  filed  his  teeth  to  make 
him  look  young,  and  brought  him  among  my  horses  this 
time.  When  I  saw  Mr.  0.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  might 
be  in  want  of  a  match  for  the  horse  I  sold  him  last  year. 
As  I  expected,  he  said  he  might  want  another,  for  the 
horse  he  bought  of  me  '  was  used  up,  and  tkin  as  a  rail. '  " 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I've  got  the  very  thing  you  want ; 
something  hard  to  beat,  very  stylish,  fine  action,  young 
and  ambitious  ;  but  you  mustn't  expect  me  to  give  Kim  to 
you  for  sioQiing^  as  I  did  that  other  horse.  You  can't 
have  this  one  less  than  nine  hundred  doUargf  and  when 
you  see  him,  you'll  say  he's  cheap  at  a  thousand.  ^And 
off  I  started  to  bring  him,  after  giving  him  a  few  cuts 
with  the  whip,  Just  to  wake  him  up  before  mounting.  I 
soon  was  putting  htm  through  his.  paces  before  the  door, 
to  the  admiration  of  Mr.  G.  and  a  few  idlers  that  were 
standing  near.  After  some  little  persuasion,  I  permitted 
him  to  mount  him,  but  not  until  I  had  given  many  cau- 
tions, saying  he  was  so  Uvdjf,  young^  and  scarcely  broke— 
(I  should  have  said  broke  down,  he  laughingly  added.) 
Well,  he  liked  him  much  ;  '  fine  action,'  said  he,  looking 
very  knowing,  'and  good  grit,'  but  I'm  afraid  he's  not 
BO  young  as  you  think  ;'  and  then  examining  his  mouth, 
he  said,  in  an  undertone  to  one  of  his  companions  stand- 
ing near, '  Md  a  day  over  six  years  vr  /'m  no  judge ;'  and, 
turning  to  rao,  said  he,  '  I  will  give  you  just  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  him.'  " 

«*  Vot  a  dollar  less  than  nine,"  ^aid  L 

"  Say  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  the  horse  I  bought  of 
you  last  year,"  he  urged. 

"  'Twould  be  money  out  of  pocket,"  said  I,  but  didn't 
say  whose  pocket,  mind  you,  for  I  don't  like  to  deceitx 
people  ;  "but,"  said  I,  "just  for  old  acquaintance  sake, 
and  as  yon  have  always  paid  the  cash  down,  as  a  gentleman 
ihould  do  when  he  gels  a  bargainf  I'll  say  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  old  nag  I  sold  you  last  year,  though  he 
wasn't  nerer  to  be  compared  to  thia  ere  one  I" 


After  some  hesitation,  just  for  the  looks  of  the  thing, 
yon  know,  he  paid  me  the  eight  hundred  dollars,  just  osm 
hundred  dollars  more  than  he  gave  for  the  other  one,  and 
got  his  own  cUd  horse  hade  again,  and  I  rode  off  on  a 
horse  that,  in  three  months,  will  he  as  good  as  he  ever 
was.  I  reckon  when  the  main  and  tail  of  the  horse  he's 
now  got  begins  to  sprout  agam,  some  of  his  friends  wOl 
recognize  him,  if  he  don't." 

On  my  saying  I  should  like  to  visit  Kentucky,  he  said  : 

^  If  you  do  come,  stranger,  just  inquire  for  me,  and  I'll 
sell  you  as  good  a  horse  to  take  on  to  York  as  yon  ever 
threw  a  leg  over,  and  let  you  have  him  at  a  tsar  price." 

I  thanked  him,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  him, 
should  I  visit  Kentucky,  I  should  not  fail  to  find  him 
out,  and  more  especially,  should  I  think  of  purchas- 
ing "  horse  flesh,"  being  now  fully  convinced  of  his  disin- 
terested motives  in  following  his  profession  of  a  jockey, 
and  of  which  profession  I  doubted  not  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments. 


»  »«m>»-^- 


OUR   FOREIGN   RELATIONS. 


For  some  months  past  the  public  mind  has 
been  in  a  feverish  state  with  regard  to  the 
threatened  difficulties  with  foreign  powers,  and 
especially  with  Great  Britain.  Our  people 
feel  that  any  difficulty  with  Spain,  single- 
handed,  coald  be  settled  to  suit  ourselves,  in 
short  order.  So  with  France  alone,  though  it 
would  be  a  more  serious  matter,  there  would 
be  no  fear'amobg  our  people  of  being  whipped, 
though  we  might  receive  some  hard  blows. 
And  even  in  a  struggle  with  England,  in  which 
we  could  hardly  fail  at  first  to  puffer  very  se- 
verely from  her  greatly  superior  naval  power, 
we  should  certainly  triumph  in  the  end. 

But  should  the  three  Powers  alluded  to  com- 
bine against  us,  the  conflict  would  be  appalling 
and  destructive.  But  even  then,  the  latent 
power  and  resources  of  this  country  would  in- 
sure a  victory  in  the  end,  for  the  war  would 
become  mainly  defensive  on  our  part,  and  in 
such  a  contest,  with  the  broad  ocean  between 
us,  we  need  not  fear  even  the  combined  power 
of  Europe.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  any  very  great  danger  of  war  at  pres- 
ent with  any  foreign  power.  True,  there  are 
some  serious  questions  of  dispute  and  causes  of 
irritation  between  our  Government  and  Great 
Britain.  True,  we  have  sent  home  her  Minister 
and  three  of  her  Consuls  ;  but  it  has  been  done 
mainly  from  personal  considerations,  and  need 
not  necessarily  bring  the  two  Governments  into 
conflict.  True,  we  have  some  knotty  questions 
to  settle  with  regard  to  Central  American 
afiairs ;  but  the  chief  Gordian  knot,  we  believe, 
has  been  cut  by  the  sword  of  General  Walker. 
American  influence  and  supremacy  will  be  es- 
tablished on  the  great  American  Isthmus  with- 
out a  war  with  Europe. 


EDITOR'S  OLIO. 


>   GENERAL   WALKER. 


:      In  1631  the  Centml  American  Coofedention, 

coasiRting  of  the   five  States  of  Guatemala, 

Thkrr  haa  beea  no  subject  aObctiag  the  in-   HonduroB,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Ca«ta 

terests  of  the  United  Stalea,  which  haa  eo  Ftlr-    Rica,  va?  diNolved,   and  each  State  axmrned 

red  the  bcarta  of  onr  people,  amkencd  their    the  fuDClIonB  ot  a  separate  and  diriinct  nation- 

tTmpathtei,  and  revealed  to  them  the  true  po- 1  alitj.    Each  became  a  republic,  and  adopted  a 
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coQstitution ;  but  the  same  influences  which 
had  brought  about  a  diaeolution  of  the  Confed- 
eracy kept  them  in  a  continual  state  of  internal 
diasention. 

Since  that  period  Nicaragua  has  been  in  an 
almost  constant  state  of  revolution.  For  twen- 
ty-five years,  with  the  exception  of  short  inter- 
vals of  peace,  the  longest  of  which  was  less 
than  two  years,  her  people  have  been  divided 
against  each  other,  and  engaged  in  a  civil  war- 
fare of  the  most  ruthless  and  destructive  char- 
acter. As  a  natural  consequence,  all  of  the 
useful  pursuits  and  occupations  have  been  neg- 
lected until  the  immense  exports  which  she 
once  made  of  gold,  silver,  indigo,  cotton,  su- 
gar, rice,  coffee  and  tobacco  have  eniirdy  ctaud. 
Agriculture  was  neglected — plantations  went  to 
ruins  ;  the  mines  have  been  filled  up,  or  are  so 
OTergrown  by  the  rank  tropical  vegetation  that 
it  will  require  a  new  exploration  to  discover 
them ;  the  rich  indigo  estates  have  become  a 
tradition,  and  the  people  themselves  demoral- 
ized and  wretched. 

We  cannot  follow  Nicaragua  through  all  her 
unnatural  revolutions,  and  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  them,  or  the  effects  which  they 
produced.  We  purpose  only  to  speak  of  the 
last  one,  which  has  brought  her  so  prominently 
before  the  world,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  make 
her  territories  the  theater  of  events  of  grave 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1864  saw 
Don  Fruto  Cbamorro  in  the  Presidential  chair 
of  Nicaragua.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
of  character,  a  Granadian  by  birth  and  citlzon- 
ship  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his 
country,  he  possessed  a  violent  and  despotic 
temper.  He  had.  obtained  his  elevation  by  the 
force  of  arms,  and  by  the  same  means  he  de- 
termined to  maintain  it  He  did  not  seek  the 
affection  or  regard  of  his  countrymen,  and  took 
no  steps  toward  their  advancement,  either  as  a 
nation  or  a  people.  He  only  sought  to  main- 
tain his  own  power.  In  May,  1854,  he  issued  a 
decree  declaring  himself  President  for  four 
years  longer  than  the  usual  term.  Of  course 
the  "  democratic  masses  "  rebelled  against  this 
uqjnst  usurpation  of  authority,  and  got  up  a 
revolution  at  Leon,  the  largest  city  of  Nica- 
ragua. Their  leader  was  Don  Francisco  Cas- 
tillon,  a  Leonese  of  good  family,  possessed  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  broad  and  enlightened 
views  concerning  national  progress  and  the 
rights  of  citizens.  He  had  spent  many  years  in 
England  as  Minister  for  Nicaragua,  had  trav- 
eled much  in  the  United  States,  with  whose 


history  and  institutions  he  was  perfectly  far 
miliar,  and  was  well  calculated  to  lead  a  revo- 
lution which  had  for  its  object  the  advancement 
of  civilization  and  the  equal  rights  of  man. 
He  was  chosen  unanimously  as  the  chief  of  the 
Democratic  party  by  the  secret  council  held  at 
Leon  in  May,  1854,  and  immediately  took  the 
field  with  about  500  men.  A  strong  body  of 
troops  was  sent  to  oppose  them  by  Cbamorro, 
and  the  forces  of  the  Government  were  aug- 
mented by  pursuing  the  most  rigid  and  harsh 
system  of  impressment. 

Thus  two  parties  were  formed  in  the  conn- 
try — the  one  styling  themselves  the  Legitimists, 
and  the  other  the  Democrats. 

The  sympathies  of  the  people  were  with  Cas- 
tillon,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force.  He  defeated  the  Le- 
gitimists in  several  engagements,  and,  besides 
holding  Leon,  took  the  cities  of  Bealejo,  Chi- 
nandega,  Masaya  and  Rivas,  and  drove  the 
forces  of  Chamorro  into  Granada,  where  he  be- 
sieged them  for  ten  months.  From  the  lack  of 
ammunition  and  supplies  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retreat  to  the  north.  In 
the  meantime  the  Legitimists,  having  been 
supplied  from  Jamaica,  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, with  powder  and  shot,  made  head  against 
the  Democrats  in  the  south  ;  and,  pursuing  Cas- 
tillon  to  Masaya,  engaged  him  there  in  a  bloody 
fight,  which  was  terribly  destructive  on  both 
sides,  considering  the  number  of  men  engaged. 
The  Legitimists  now  held  all  oC  Southern  Nica- 
ragua, and  were  preparing  for  a  new  campaign 
against  Castillon  and  the  North.  At  this  junc- 
ture, when  foreign  aid  had  been  invoked  to 
suppress  the  rights  of  the  people— when  he  saw 
the  banner  of  liberty  which  he  had  helped  to 
raise  trailing  in  the  dust — Castillon  sect  an 
embassador  to  Gen.  Walker,  then  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, inviting  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
masses  of  Nicaragua,  to  come  and  help  remove 
from  them  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  True 
to  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  ever  ready  to  aid 
a  suffering  cause,  either  with  his  pen  or  with 
his  sword,  without  dictating  terms,  or  asking 
for  reward,  he  fitted  out  a  small  brig  in  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  and  embarking  with  oidy 
fiflysix  men,  set  soil  for  Nicaragua.  He  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Realejo  early  in  May,  1855,  and 
immediately  marched  to  Leon,  where,  with  his 
little  band,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Castillon  tendered  him  the  pom- 
tion  of  Commander-in-Chief,  which  Walker 
modeptly  declined,  saying  "  that  he  came  there 
not  for  distinction  or  personal  advantage,  but 
to  aid  an  oppressed  and  struggling  people  ;  his 
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Bword  aDd  his  life  were  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  Liberty,  and  he  asked  nothing  in  retnm." 
He  was,  however,  appointed  as  General  of  Di- 
vision and  Commander  of  the  Forces  of  the 
North,  and  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  head  of  the 
army  fi*om  this  time  forth,  while  Castillon  de- 
voted himself  to  the  civil  requirements  of  the 
State,  and  was  President  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  Leon. 

Shortly  after  Walker's  arrival  in  Nicaragua, 
General  Chamorro  died  of  an  illness  flrom  which 
he  had  been  suifbring  for  many  months,  and 
was  succeeded  as  General-in-Chief  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Legitimist  party  by  Greneral  CSrraL 

During  the  Summer  of  1855,  there  were  many 
engagements  between  the  two  parties,  in  which 
General  Walker  was  most  frequently  success- 
ful, although  the  Legitimists  had  the  advantage 
in  point  of  numbers  and  equipments. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Castillon  and  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  the  citizens  of  the  North,  Gen. 
Walker  accepted  the  commission  of  **  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Democratic  army."  The 
number  of  Americans  and  native  troops  in  his 
army  had  been  gradually  augmented  until  the 
forces  under  his  command,  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, amounted  to  twelve  hundred  native 
troops  and  two  hundred  Americans.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  former  were  generally  kept  in 
garrison,  holding  important  points  and  keeping 
up  lines  of  communication,  while  the  latter 
were  almost  constantly  in  the  field. 

About  this  period  Castillon  died  of  yellow 
fever  at  Leon,  and  General  Walker,  as  Com- 
mandeMn-Chief,  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Democratic  party.  By  skillful  maneuver- 
ing, General  Walker  succeeded  in  dividing  the 
Legitimist  forces,  and  early  in  October  took 
the  city  of  Granada  by  surprise,  capturing  the 
garrison  and  the  entire  military  stores  of  the 
opposing  Action.  This  was  a  death  blow  to 
the  Legitimist  party,  who  soon  offered  such 
terms  that  negotiations  were  opened  between 
Walker  and  Corral,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty 
of  peace  being  signed  and  ratified  on  the  last 
of  October  by  the  leaders  of  the  respective 
parties. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  both  parties 
should  join  under  one  peaceful  Government 
Don  Patricio  Rivaswas  declared  Provisional 
President  for  fourteen  months,  and  General 
Walker  was  acknowledged  €reneral-in-Chief  of 
the  army,  who,  with  ministers  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  were  to  form  the  Govern- 
ment. 
Aiscording  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 


General  Corral,  a  day  or  two  aiterwards,  en- 
tered the  city  of  Granada  with  his  troops,  and 
was  received  by  Walker.  The  two  Generals 
then  went  Jiirough  an  imposing  ceremony  of 
solemnly  ratif^ring  the  treaty  in  church.  A  Te 
Deum  was  sung,  the  Legitimist  troops  were 
joined  to  the  Democrats,  and  became  one  army 
under  command  of  Walker,  and  the  following 
Government  was  proclaimed : 

Pon  PATRiaO  RIVAS,  President.  • 

General  WILLIAM  WALKER,  €bimiiAnder-lii-Chl«f 
General  ilAXDfO  S^ERES,  If inister  of  State. 
General  POXCIANO  CX)RRAL,  Minister  of  War. 
Don  FERMIN  FERRER,  Minister  of  Public  Credit. 

Although  the  Democracts  had  gained  the 
day,  the  new  Government  was  composed  of 
men  of  both  parties. 

Rivas,  the  President,  is  a  gentleman  much 
esteemed  and  reppected ;  he  is  the  head  of  an 
influential  family,  who  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  Democratic  party.  For  some 
years  he  has  been  Collector  of  Customs  at  San 
Carlos,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

General  Walker,  CommandeMn-Chief,  filled 
the  same  office  in  the  Democratic  Govern- 
ment. 

General  Maximo  Xcres,  Minister  of  State, 
was  Walker's  predecessor  in  command  of  the 
Democratic  army ;  he  and  Corral,  the  new 
Minister  of  War,  having  been  the  Grenerals  of 
the  two  hostile  armies  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  revolution. 

Don  Fermin  Ferrer,  Minister  of  Public  Credit, 
is  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Granada,  who  took  no 
active  part  in  the  late  revolution. 

A  very  few  days  after  General  Corral  had  so 
solemnly  ratified  the  treaty,  letters  were  inter- 
cepted, written  by  him  to  some  other  leaders  of 
the  old  Legitimist  party,  from  which  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  conspiring  w^ith  them  to 
upset  the  Government,  of  which  he  had  just 
become  a  member.  He  was  immediately  tried 
by  court-martial  for  treason,  and  being  found 
guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  next 
day.  With  his  party  he  was  immensely  popu- 
lar, and  during  the  revolution  had  displayed 
great  ability  as  a  military  leader  ;  but  the  evi- 
dences of  his  treachery  admitted  of  no  doubt, 
and  he  was  shot  according  to  his  sentence,  in 
the  Plaza  of  Granada,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
army.  His  summary  execution  had  a  very 
beneficial  influence  on  the  people,  by  inculcat- 
ing on  them  the  necessity  of  acting  with  sin- 
cerity, in  whatever  obligations  they  assumed. 

The  new  Government  was  now  formally  ac- 
knowledged by  Col.  Wheeler,  the  American 
minister,  the  only  foreign  minister  resident  in 
the  State.    The  President  was  also  visited  by 
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the  Captain  of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war 
Massachusetts,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  San 
Joan  del  Sur. 

The  nataral  consequences  of  a  restoration  of 
peace,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  revolution, 
were  soon  manifested  in  the  return  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  absented  themselves, 
to  avoid  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  in  the 
impulse  given  to  all  peaceful  pursnita 

From  this  time  forward  General  Wallser  is 
so  intimately  and  prominently  associated  with 
the  affairs  of  Niearagua,  that  in  speaking  of 
one  the  other  is  understood.  That  for  six 
months  there  was  uninterrupted  peace  within 
her  borders — that  his  influence  in  her  affairs 
was  such,  that  the  humblest  citizen  had  beg^n 
to  think  that  there  was  teeurity  in  good  latot  and 
a  well  governed  land — that  he  had  won  not 
only  the  respect,  but  the  love  of  the  people,  no 
one  can  deny. 

The  subsequent  events  are  familiar  to  the 
general  reader  of  the  news  of  the  day.  The 
declaration  of  war  by  Costa  Rica — the  expedi- 
tion under  Schlessinger — ^his  treachery  and  de- 
feat at  Santa  Rosa — the  return  of  the  remnants 
of  his  army,  wounded  and  dispirited — the  last 
review  upon  the  Plaza  at  Granada,  where  Gen. 
Walker  addressed  his  soldiers  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Rivas — the  marching  of  the  troops — 
the  battle  of  Rivas,  and  the  retreat  to  Granada 
— all  of  these  events  are  well  known,  and  will 
become  records  of  history.  Having  thus  briefly 
reviewed  all  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
placed  him  where  he  is,  our  purpose  now  is  to 
q>eak  of  the  num. 

Is  he  a  hero  ? — is  he  a  statesman  7  We  have 
been  reading  and  writing  of  his  career ;  we 
have  been  thinking  of  what  he  has  achieved  ; 
we  have  been  studying  his  position,  the  obsta- 
cles he  has  overcome,  the  materials  with  which 
he  works^-country,  state  and  position,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  both  a 
hero  and  a  statesman.  For  confirmation  of 
our  opinion  we  give  in  full  General  Walker's 
speech  to  his  soldiers  after  the  defeat  of  Schles- 
singer, and  also  his  letter  to  Senator  Weller. 

The  former  was  delivered  upon  the  Plaza,  at 
Granada,  and  we  leave  the  description  of  the 
occasion  in  the  exact  words  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed by  the  graphic  correspondent  to  whom 

we  are  indebted  for  it : 

*'  The  General,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  room  for 
three  or  fonr  days,  by  a  painful  indisposition,  obiiierved 
them  [the  soldiers]  from  his  window.  flUed  with  anxious 
thoughts,  he  had  been  pacing  up  and  down,  pondering  on 
the  threatening  combination  of  the  States  against  him. 
Restive  at  loacUon,  chafing  at  the  misfortnnea  which 
obliged  him  to  change  all  hit  plana  of  the  campaign, 


brooding  over  the  shame  of  Santa  Bom,  and  fearful  it  had 
affected  the  morals  of  his  troops,  he  took  the  sadden  idea 
to  address  them.  Ordering  them,  therefore,  to  be  dxawn 
up  in  a  square  before  his  door,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and, 
accompanied  by  General  Goicouria,  his  new  Intendante- 
General,  and  followed  by  his  staff,  he  advanced  briskly 
into  the  center  of  the  square.  The  troops  at  once  pre- 
sented arms,  and  then  baring  recoTered  their  poeitian, 
paused  in  breathless  anxiety  to  hear  what  he  had  to  aay. 
Surveying  them  for  a  moment  silently,  he,  in  a  clear,  load 
voice,  commenced : 

"  <  Soldiers  I— We  are  engaged  in  no  ordinary  war.    A 
powerful  comUnation  surroonds  us  on  every  side.    A 
hatred  to  our  race  has  united  adverse  States,  and  reoon- 
died  the  most  hostile  and  repugnant  tactions.    The  ob- 
ject of  this  league  is  to  expel  us  from  the  land  with  whidi 
we  have  identified  our  lives  ;  but  through  your  fortitade 
and  courage  the  effort  is  destined  to  defeat.    Invited  to 
this  country  when  it  was  torn  by  civil  strife,  and  so  ex- 
hausted by  long  dissension  that  it  had  no  vigor  left  to 
reconstitute  itself,  we  undertook  the  task  of  a  redemption 
and  protection  from  the  encroaching  grasp  of  senrillsm. 
In  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  in  despite  of  armed  opposition 
and  regardless  of  every  discouragement  in  the  way  of 
odds,  ^re  steadily  pursued  our  purpose  ;  and  it  is  known  to 
you  at  what  sacrifices  wehave  succeeded.    The  forces  of  the 
aristocratic  party,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  lib- 
erties of  the  State  were  checked  and  overthrown  ;  the  oon- 
stitutional  guarantees  of  free  government  were  established, 
and  a  system  of  order  so  vigorous  and  comprehensive  put 
in  operation,  that  not  even  the  most  daring  treachery  or 
extended  conspiracies  have  been  able  to  disturb  it.    For 
MX  months  a  profound  peace  has  been  maintained  ;  pros- 
perity has  blessed  the  country  ;  private  rights,  whether 
of  friend  or  foe,  have  been  respected,  and  the  laws  so 
justly  and  equally  administered  that  no  man  can  lift  his 
voice  and  charge  against  us  a  single  act  of  ii\juBtice. 

"  *  Notwithstanding  this — notwithstanding  all  the  sacri- 
fices wc  have  made,  all  the  dangers  we  have  encountered, 
all  the  sufferings  we  have  endured — saerificefi  not  only  of 
our  blood  in  battle,  but  of  our  lives  to  the  pestilence- 
bear  witness  the  graveyard  at  Granada  t — are  we  to  be 
driven  from  this  country,  merely  because  we  were  not 
bom  upon  the  soil.     ("  Never  I  "  never  I") 

"  <  No,  soldlen  I  The  destiny  of  this  region  and  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  are  confided  to  our  care.  We  have  come 
here  as  the  advanced  guard  of  American  civilization,  and 
I  know  your  hearts  respond  to  mine,  when  I  declare  that 
sooner  than  retire  before  accomplishing  our  duty  we  will 
RpiU  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  and  perish  to  the  last 
man  I     (Loud  cheers.) 

"  '  Soldiers,  the  task  that  is  confided  to  us  is  an  ardu- 
ous one.  It  is  full  of  self-denial,  risk  and  suffering,  bat  ft 
is  at  the  same  time  full  of  promise.  It  spreads  beyond 
the  limits  of  ordinary  vision,  and  comprehends  the  fate 
not  only  of  Nicarag^iia,  but  perhaps  tiie  redemption  and 
proper  civilization  of  all  Spanish  America.  (Enthuslastie 
cheering.) 

"  '  Soldien,  this  task,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  arduous  one. 
Obstacles  are  yet  to  be  encountered,  and  difficulties  over- 
come that  may  try  our  fortitude  and  courage  by  sterner 
tests  than  any  we  have  yet  experienced.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves,  too,  in  performing  it  alone.  Though  we 
should  have  been  encouraged  by  those  who  claim  to  be 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  progress,  we  have  not  thus  for 
had  one  voice  to  cheer  us  from  the  surroonding  nations, 
while  that  to  which  we  turned  at  the  outset,  with  an  al- 
most filial  yearning  stands  coldly  by.  But  the  nobler  for 
as  if  we  win  unaided.    The  consdowMiw  of  our  mlarion 
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ki  all  Um>  «iioouragement  we  require,  and  there  u  no  man 
Iiere  eo  base  as  to  wish  to  retire  from  the  ta«k  and  leave 
hie  share  undone.     (Cheera.) 

** '  Soldiers,  in  Tiew  of  the  great  trusts  eonflded  to  you, 
I  need  not  imprens  upon  you  the  importance  of  vigUance 
aad  order.  To  the  offlcers  and  men  alike,  1  look  for  that 
obedience  and  discipline  which  are  the  chief  requisites  of 
Boldien  ;  and  with  these  qualities,  and  the  help  of  that 
Power  who  never  deserts  the  brave  and  Just,  **  victory 
and  honor  will  be  our  sure  reward." ' 

"  The  most  voeiferous  cheers  were  given  at  the  condu- 
•ion  of  this  speech,  and  under  cover  of  the  acclamations 
the  General  retired.  The  effect  was  electrical,  and  the 
gloom,  or  seriousness  at  least,  which  had  been  worn  upon 
the  fiMses  of  the  troops  ever  since  the  disaster  of  Santa 
Roea,  gave  place  to  a  bright  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
cheerfal  confidence.  The  men  tossed  up  their  rifles  and 
xepeated  their  shouts  as  they  dispersed  in  squads  across 
the  Plasa  ;  and  even  the  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
act  more  gravely,  spontaneously  shook  hands  and  clapped 
each  other  on  the  back,  by  way  of  relieving  themselves 
of  their  share  of  the  excitement." 

We  have  nothing  like  this  in  modem  times  ; 
and  a  man  who  can  so  speak,  and  so  act — ^who, 
Borroonded  by  snch  difSculties  and  dangers, 
can  thna  infase  into  the  hearts  of  his  followers 
the  sablime  determination  ''to  perish  to  the 
last  man ''  rather  than  forsake  a  noble  cause, 
18  worthy  to  be  called  a  hero. 

Hia  letter  to  Senator  Weller  is  deeply  signi- 
ficant, not  only  as  giving  a  clear  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  man,  bat  as  showing  what 
Nicaragua  plainly  has  a  right  to  ask  from  onr 
people  and  our  Government,  and  what  she  is 
willing  to  give  us  in  return.    He  writes  : 

«  GiuXADA,  April  15,  1850. 
* '  Hon  Jobs  R  Wnun,  U.  S,  SauUe : 

"  M  T  Dear  Sot :  By  the  last  papers  from  New  York  I  learn 
that  when  I  was  denounced  in  the  Senate  for  the  conduct 
Nicaragua  has  pursued  toward  the  Transit  Company,  you 
were  so  generous  as  to  undertake  to  defend  me  from  the 
aspersions  of  men  utterly  ignorant  of  my  character.  In 
consequence  of  this  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  some  fiicts 
in  relation  to  affairs  here,  and  these  ilscts  will,  I  think, 
prove  not  unimportant  to  the  Government  of  the  Cnited 
States. 

* '  Ton  have  doubtless  learned  from  the  newspapers  how 
pacific  was  the  policy  Nicaragua  proposed  to  pursue  to- 
ward the  other  States  of  Central  America.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  our  overtures  of  peace,  the  neighboring  Govern- 
ments showed  themselves,  if  not  pofdtively,  at  l(«st  ne- 
gatively hostile  to  the  actual  administration  of  Nicaragua. 
It  was  constantly  asserted,  not  only  here,  but  thonghout 
Central  America,  that  the  States  were  stimulated  to  this 
conduct  by  English  and  French  agents.  But  it  was  not 
ontil  the  correspondence  of  the  Consul-General  of  Costa 
Rica  in  London  was  intercepted  by  me,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  positive  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  active  sympa- 
thy the  British  Government  manifests  for  those  who'  op- 
pose the  Americans  In  Nicaragoa.  The  correspondence 
shorn  that  England  is  furnishing  arms  to  our  enemies, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  British  West  India 
squidron  Is  sant  to  San  Joan  del  Norte  In  order  that  the 
moral  weight  of  the  E^lish  Government  may  be  thrown 
into  the  seal*  againat  crar  HepabUc 


''  I  do  nut  luiow  how  these  fiscts  may  appear  to  Van  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  but  to  me  they  seem  directly  at 
variance  with  American  principles  and  American  interests. 
These  fiicts  are  patent  to  all,  and  their  significance  is  ap- 
parent to  the  most  superficial  obserrer.  There  are  other 
circnmstanoes  connected  with  the  present  war  waging  in 
this  State  and  in  Costa  Rica  which  may  require  inter- 
pretation in  order  to  make  their  importance  felt. 

"  The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  never  yet  declared 
was  sgainst  the  Government  of  Nicaragua ;  yet  It  has 
invaded  our  territories,  and  has  mnrdored  American 
dtisens  who  have  never  forfeited  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Government.  This  has  been  done  under 
cover  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica 
declaring  war  against  the  American  forces  in  the  service 
of  Nicaragua.  To  declare  war  against  the  forces  in  the 
service  of  Nieaiagoaand  not  against  Nicaragua  herself  It 
to  deny  in  the  most  positive  and  offensive  manner  the  right 
of  AxMricani  to  es^gage  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  State. 
Not  only  has  this  declaration  of  war  been  made  in  this 
offensive  and  unheard-of  manner,  but  another  decree  has 
been  published  ordering  all  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  taken  by  Costa  Rican  forces  to  be  shot.  This  is  to 
deny  to  Americans  engaged  in  a  foreign  service  the  com- 
mon rights  to  which  soldiers  are  entitled  by  the  laws  of 
war.  Such  decrees  as  those  I  have  mentioned  not  only 
throw  Costa  Rica,  as  I  conceive,  beyond  the  pale  of  civil- 
ixed  nations,  but  they  directly  affect  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States. 

"  They  (the  Costa  Ricans)  attempt  to  control  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  keep  them  within  a  limit  which  the 
American  Government  has  never  prescribed.  Costa  Rica 
says  Americans  shall  not  emigrate  to  Nicaragua  and  take 
arms  in  her  service .  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  she  can 
sustain  herself  In  so  singular  a  position.  In  such  a  war 
as  they  are  now  waging  against  us  there  can  be  but  one 
result.  They  may  destroy  my  whole  force  a  circum- 
stance I  deem  almost  impossible— they  may  kill  every 
American  now  in  Nicaragua,  but  the  seed  Ls  sown,  and 
not  all  the  force  of  Spanish  America  can  prevent  the 
fruit  from  coming  to  maturity.  The  more  savage  the 
nature  of  the  war  they  wage  against  us  the  more  certain 
the  result,  the  more  terrible  the  consequences.  I  may 
not  live  to  see  the  end,  but  I  feel  that  my  countrymen 
will  not  permit  the  result  to  be  doubtfuL  I  know  that 
the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  great  country  which, 
despite  of  the  foreign  service  I  am  engaged  in,  I  still  love 
to  call  my  own,  are  involved  in  the  present  struggle. 
That  honor  must  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  those  inter- 
est<i  must  be  jealously  maintained. 

"  So  for  we  have  had  great  moral  odds  sgainst  us.  The 
Government  to  which  we  all  naturally  look  for  aid  and 
comfort  has  treated  us  with  coldness  and  disdain.  There 
has  been  no  Government  to  encourage  us  and  bid  us 
'  God  speed.'  Nothing  but  our  own  sense  of  the  Justice 
of  the  cauBO  we  are  engaged  in,  and  of  its  importance  to 
the  country  of  our  birth  has  enabled  us  to  struggle  on  as 
for  as  wo  have  done .  We  may  perish  in  the  work  wo  have 
undertaken,  and  our  cause  may  be  for  a  time  lost.  But 
if  we  foil,  we  feel  it  is  in  the  path  of  honor.  And  what  la 
life  or  what  is  success  in  comparison  with  the  conscious- 
ness ofhaving  performed  a  duty,  and  of  having  co-operated, 
no  matter  how  slightly,  in  the  cause  of  improvement  and 
progress  ?  I  begin,  however,  io  leave  focts,  and  tliereforo 
win  conclude. 

''  I  remain,  with  high  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

"WM.  WALKER." 

Who  can  read  this  letter,  especially  the  lai- 
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ter  part  of  it,  withoat  being  touched  at  the 
sublime  heroism  which  it  evinces  ? 

Had  he  lived  in  an  earlier  period,  when  com- 
petition was  less,  when  it  was  honorable  and 
heroic  to  go  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  to  go 
in  search  of  the  "  golden  fleece,"  the  Eldorado, 
or  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  the  renowned  Prester 
John,  General  Walker's  name  would  have  been 
inscribed  at  once  upon  the  scroll  of  heroes. 
But  in  our  day,  with  our  cold,  cruel  skepticism 
of  all  that  is  heroic,  our  spirit  of  traffic  and  love 
of  luxury,  a  man  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
to  win  a  name  than  in  the  days  of  earlier  en- 
terprise. Scarcely  does  he  place  himself  in 
relation  to  any  expedition  before  he  is  met 
with  rivalry  and  competition.  His  placer  of 
glory  is  invaded  with  rifle  and  bowie-knife, 
and  he  must  be  a  man  of  keen  resource  and 
stalwart  nerve  to  bide  the  issue.  Such  a  man 
do  we  believe  General  Walker  to  be. 

His  position  is  altogether  one  of  difficulty. 
He  has  to  rule  the  most  discordant  elements — 
a  people  w^ak  and  treacherous,  accustomed  to 
oppression,  and  thence  made  servile  with  the 
vices  of  servility-^a  people  accustomed  to  an- 
archy, and  willing  to  abide  in  it,  because  it 
leaves  them  to  plunder,  as  opportunity  offers, 
in  return  for  having  been  plundered.  The  im- 
mediate followers  of  Walker  are  mostly  worthy 
men,  many  of  whom  have  joined  him  more 
from  the  love  of  adventure  than  ftom  any  de- 
fined sympathy  for  his  plans.  They  have  been 
acting — they,  a  handful  of  men — with  but  slen- 
der aid  from  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  and  de- 
void of  countenance  from  their  countrymen  at 
home — more  than  this,  they  have  been  subject 
to  the  hostile  plans  and  interference  of  Eu- 
ropean influence,  both  English  and  Spanish. 
Scantly  provided  with  arms,  scantily  provis- 
ioned in  every  way,  with  a  climate  however 
beautiful  in  itself,  yet  dangerous  to  the  unac- 
climated.  With  all  these  obstacles,  difficulties 
onddisheartenments  in  his  way,  General  Walker 
has  not  only  maintained  his  flrontiera,  not  only 
held  his  ground,  but  has  presented  a  gallant 
fitce  to  the  world.  Nothing  has  seemed  mean 
or  petty  with  him  or  his  army.  Nothing  poor 
or  ridiculous — nothing  inflated  or  braggart. 
A  calm  self-poise  —  a  certalbty  of  personal 
resource  invariably  characterizes  the  man. 
Whether  he  fights  or  negotiates,  he  is  fearless 
and  manly.  We  cannot  help  respecting  him. 
We  watch  his  motions  with  interest — we  read 
his  despatches,  and  feel  they  are  full  to  the  pur- 
pose— we  read  his  harangues  to  his  soldiers,  and 
fiee  in  them  the  NapoLeonia  spirit — the  fire  and 


confidence  which  made  France,  under  the  first 
Napolean,  a  nation  of  heroes — we  see  his  soldiery 
must  be  enthused  under  such  a  leader  to  do 
all  that  men  can  do.  We  have  heard  that  one 
of  his.  men  comforted  himself  after  being 
wounded  at  Rivas  with  saying,  ^  Well,  the 
General 's  like  a  father  to  us ;  he  makes.  u0  all 
feel  as  if  we  were  all  heroes." 

In  bringing  our  sketch  to  a  close  we  have 
only  to  add  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
latest  accounts  received  from  Nicaragua,  which 
come  down  to  about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
war  with  Costa  Rica  had  been  brought  to  a 
close.  The  severe  battle  of  Rivas,  which  is 
destined  to  become  as  famous  in  history  as  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  disheartened  the  enemy 
and  soon  determined  them  to  evacuate  the 
country,  their  final  flight  being  hastened  by 
the  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  army.  The 
Costa  Rican  leader,  on  retreating  from  the 
country,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Walker, 
soliciting  protection  and  kind  treatment  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  at  Rivas  and  Virgin  Bay,  which  re- 
quest was  humanely  complied  with.  The  tran- 
sit route  across  Nicaragua,  which  had  been 
interrapted  and  closed  by  the  invasion  from 
Costa  Rica,  is  again  opened,  and  passengers  to 
and  from  California  are  conveyed  across  with- 
out difficulty,  and  peaceful  occupations  are 
again  resumed  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
rich  resources  of  the  country  are  beginning  to 
be  developed. 

The  latest  accounts  represent  Walker  and 
his  men  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  young  Republic  brightly  in  the 
ascendant.  The  people  were  in  the  midst  of 
an  election  of  President,  and  l^ere  seemed  to 
be  no  doubt  that  President  Rivas  would  be  re- 
elected. The  Government  is  flrmly  estab- 
lished, giving  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  an  efficient  protection  from 
insurrections  within  or  invasions  fi*om  the 
neighboring  States.  Our  Administration  at 
Washington,  though  late  in  the  day,  has  at 
last  followed  the  popular  impulse,  and  recog- 
nised the  existing  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
and  received  the  Minister  sent  as  her  repre- 
sentative.  A  new  era  is  opened  in  Central 
America,  of  the  highest^mportance,  not  only  to 
the  States  on  that  rich  and  interesting  Isthmus, 
but  to  oar  own  country  and  to  the  world. 
General  Walker  has  already  secured  a  niche  in 
temple  of  fame,  and  has  now  a  fair  prospect  of 
securing  a  place  on  the  living  page  of  history, 
in  the  long  list  of  heroes  and  statesmen  ftod 
successful  founders  of  empires 
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THE   CAPITOL   AT  WASHINOTON 

CoMTtBEj),  as  the  popnlation  of  the  United 
States  ig,  of  emigrants  and  deHCendants  of  li 
tnigrantB,  from  nearly  every  coantry  in  Chris- 
tendom, unity  and  harmony  of  taste  in  archi- 
tecture, Bcnlplure  and  painting  are  not  possible. 
Add  to  this  the  Blirring,  atllitariaii  habits  of 
the  people,  and  the  naat  of  time  fbr  the  con- 
iideration  of  the  merely  ornamental  aod  flcti- 
tioDB,  it  is  eeir-eTident  that  onr  taste  mast  be 
educated,  and  from  cultivation  aloae  can  we 
look  for  a  fUll  appreciation  of  the  gnai  and 
beaatEfal,  and  a  recognition  of  genius  in  lis 
highest  walks.  The  paucity  of  works  of  the 
highest  grade  of  art  among  na,  when  oar  na- 
tional and  private  wealth  is  coDBidcrpd,  is  not 
so  lunch  to  be  wondered  at  as  la  the  fact  that 
BO  mnch  has  been  accomplished  amid  the  tur- 
moil and  bnstle  of  trade,  manufactures,  and 
politics.  Creative  genins,  that  power  which 
"  makes  the  marble  fpeak,  and  the  brook  mnr- 
mnr  down  the  puated  landacape,"  which,  in 
Voi.  ni— 7. 


»!».— [PowfU-n  PWnliDg,  in  the  BotunJi.] 
combmations  before  unknown,  givea  almost  vi- 
tality to  the  marble  and  the  canvas,  has  arisen 
in  our  land  ;  and  in  Italy,  the  home  of  arf  and 
the  great  musetto)  of  the  world,  American 
sculptors  and  painters  have  been,  and  are,  tak- 
ing the  first  rank  among  their  fellow-artists. 
Our  private  and  public  collections  are  becom- 
ing enriched  by  the  contribtitioiis  of  native  ar- 
tists, and  a  purer  and  higher  taste  pervades  all 
clones.  In  architecture  the  national  taste  baa 
moat  rapidly  increased,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  find 
a  city  wherein  its  ecclenlastical  and  secular 
buildings,  private  and  public,  do  not  shadow 
forth  a  cultivated  taste,  and  the  existence  of 
accompliBhed  architects. 

Wanhington  City  ia  daily  becoming  pccnliar- 
if  noted,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  nnml>er  and  elegance  of 
its  bnlldingi^  The  Capitol,  when  completed, 
will  stand  for  centuries,  an  eTampIs  of  grand- 
eur, beauty  and  pare  classical  taste — a  monn- 
menl  to  the  genioswhich  designed,  the  liberali- 
ty which  rUmished  the  means  to  constmnt,  and 
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the  eagiaeering  fkill  and  adDiiaigtrativc  abilitj 
which  carried  out  the  plana.  But  to  our  sub- 
ject again. 

In  Ihe  July  number  the  reader  was  left  ei- 
amiuiag  the  tVcccocB  in  the  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Leaving  the  south 
wing  by  the  embankment  tcrraec,  a  brief  walk 
brings  us  to  the  main  entrance  at  the  wcet 
front  Directly  before  oa,  aa  we  face  the  build- 
ing rcBting  OD  the  rustio  basement,  is  a  receed- 
ing  portico  with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilas- 
ters ;  this  is  the  front  of  the  Library,  and  is 
eometimes  called  the  Balcony,  whicb  is  by  pre- 


Salic,  D 


jecta; 


M!riptioD  a  Bort  of  love's  exchange,  which,  dur- 
.  ing  the  plcanaat  days  of  the  year,  joong  meo 
and  mfttdens  affect 

From  the  terrace  we  bhIct  the  bagement,  and 
unless  we  wish  to  descend  to  the  CrypC  prepared 
for  the  remains  ofWashlngton— but,  as  allknow, 
not  used  for  that  purpose — or  to  transact  busi- 
ncM  with  some  Congressional  Committee,  we 
will  -ascend  this  flight  of  steps,  which,  on  a 
warm  day,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  slght-eee- 
hig,  1b  not  a  desirable  undertaking.    Here  we 


;,  In  the  Rotunda  1  from  its  eize  aod  its  oma- 
ntation  the  most  note-worthy  place  in  the 
itropolifl,  or  perhaps  in  the  country.  It  is 
circular,  96  feet  in  diameter  and  96  feet 
to  the  apex  of  the  dome,  which,  by  the 
f,  was  the  original  or  trne  dome,  and  ia 
ilalucd  inmde  of  the  dome  recently  taken 
down.  The  walla  arc  paneled  Ihronghoul  the 
circuit,  the  panels  being  separated  by 
Roman  pilastere  which  support  an  entablature 
itcdwithwreatha  of  olives.  The  npper 
poneia  arc  decorated  with  festoons  and  wrcalhl 
ra.  Four  of  these  panels  contain  busts, 
!,  of  Colambus,  Sir  Trailer  Raleigh,  Le 
nd  Cabot ;  the  smaller  panels  over  Ihe 
Dntain  each  a  tcnlpturc  of  historical  sub- 
)nc  of  theee  is  a  work  of  much  merit,  and 
rcdcomB,  by  its  marks  of  genius,  the  feebleneae 
of  the  remainder.  It  Is  Daniel  Boone  and  two 
Indians  ;  one  of  the  latter  is  dead  or  dying  at 
Boone's  feet,  while  the  eurvivor  is  contending 
with  the  hardy  hunter  for  his  life.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Bgnres — Ihe  calm,  conrageoos  dc- 
of  Boone  r  the  bravery  of  the  In- 
wagin;;,  as  his  face  Bhows,  an  unequal 
contest :  the  picture  the  tcene  procenls  of  an 
event  but  too  common  on  onr  Western  frontier, 
type,  as  it  were,  of  (be  certain  power  of  the 
while  over  the  red  race— are  all  exhibited  with 
a  truth  and  power  that  ivill  strike  even  the 
most  casual  observer. 

The  eight  Urge  panels  nearest  the  floor  were 
appropriated  to  paintingn  of  a  historical  nature 
by  American  artists.  Four  of  these  have  for  a 
number  ofyearsl>epn  filled  with  Colonel  Tmm- 
bull's  pictures.  These,  through  numerous  de- 
bcriptionfl  and  engravings,  arc  quit«  familiar; 
still  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of 
our  design  to  omit  them  from  this  article.  It 
was  for  some  time,  and  may  still  be,  the  bshioD 
to  deprecate  these  pictures,  more  especially  by 
OUT  traveled  countrymen,  some  of  whom,  from 
a  tasle  created  and  matured  by  Morray'sG aide- 
Book  and  several  weeks'  reridence  in  Europe, 
have,  et  caUadra,  pronounced  Ihem  mere  dauba ; 
ond  a  supposed  witticism  of  the  eccentric  John 
Randolph,  uttered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  18^8,  has  seemed  to  indorse  these  sen- 
timents. Mr.  R.  called  the  picture  which  repre- 
sents the  Declaration  of  Independence,  -tia 
thin-piae."  We  presume  that,  in  the  same  style 
of  criticism,  Mr.  Randolph  would  have  desig- 
nated a  painting  of  an  army  as  a  leg-piece, 
beoanse  each  ofBeer  and  man,  at  least  till  after 
an  action,  would  stand  upon  a  paiT  qf  fcp*. 

We  do  not  claim  for  CoL  Tmmbull  a  genius 
or  an  ability  of  execution  equal  to  Murillo  or  Ibe 
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anthorof  tbeDr«»denMikdeDDa;  bIUI,  merely  as 
workB  of  art,  tbeae  pictnrea  are  most  meritoriouB, 
and  will  Becure  ia  all  future  time  a  higb  rank,  as 
an  artist,  to  the  painter.  But  a  greater  and  year- 
ly incrennag  value  attaches  to  tbeee  works,  from 
the  faet  that  the  artist  wb«  himEelf  a  co- laborer 
in  the  great  Itevolutionar;  etmggle  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  military  family, ofWaahiagton,  inti- 
mately BcqutiiDted  with  the  persona  represented, 
and  himself  a  participant  in  tbe  stirriug  scenes 
Bnatohed  from  oblivion  by  the  magio  touch  of 
his  pencil.  But  still  another  interest  la  them 
arises  f^n  the  fact  that  they  are  a  gallery  of 
genuine  portraila,  thus  enabling  us  and  poster- 
ity to  Bee  the  features  of  those  bravo  men,  who 
struck  oat  from  the  welding  fires  of  the  Revo- 
lution those  golden  lioka  nbich  formed  a  chain 
Rapable  of  binding  into  one  great  Dfttion  the 
feeble  and  isolated  Colonies. 

The  Brst  of  the  series  is,  most  appropriately, 
loo,  "The  Declaration  of  lodepeudence."  Col. 
Trumbull  devoted  himself  with  uutiriug  zeal 
and  industry,  traveling  from  one  part  of  the 
Union  to  aaotber,  to  collect  the  maUrid  for  this 
great  design.  The  scene  represented  is  the 
room  in  ludependence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
where  Congress  met  and  decided  on  the  import- 
ant step  commemorated. 

Od  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture,  seated 
at  a  plainly  covered  table,  is  John  Hancock,  the 
President  of  tbe  Convention,  whose  name, 
Enn,  strong  baud,  opens  the  colomn  of  im 
tal  names  that  are  attached  to  the  Declaration. 
The  character  oflbe  man  is  visible  in  his  open, 
Intelligent  and  fearless  countenance.  Near 
tbe  President,  with  the  draft  of  the  lastrument 
in  bis  hand,  is  the  comnianding  form  of  its 
thoT,  JeSeiBon,  while  in  close  proximity 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  Sherman  and  Livings- 
ton, members  of  the  Committee.  The  members 
of  the  Convention  are  sealed,  but  every  eye  is 
fixed  on  JefilferEon,  as  the  moment  bos  arrived 
when  these  bold,  great  men,  the  representati 
of  the  Colonies,  are  about,  by  the  paper  to  be 
read,  to  dissolve  tbe  political  connection  of  thi 
Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  to  pro- 
claim to  the  world  "  that  these  ITnited  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  light  onght  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent Slates." 

Tbe  next  picture  is  "  The  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Borgoyne,  ITTT,"  to  General  Gates,  at 
Saratoga.  What  an  bonr  of  pride  and 
nmph  to  the  patriot  leader  and  bis  gallant 
companions  in  arms,  and  what  an  hour  of  pain 
and  mortification  to  the  proud,  haughty,  and 
heretolbre  successful,  British  General.  The  in- 
timate friend  and  companion  of  Burke,  Fox  and 


Sheridan,  himself  on  sjicomplishcd  scholar  and 
wit,  basking  in  tbe  nun-light  of  favor,  be  had 
but  a  few  mouths  before  promised  his  sovereign 
that  he  would  speedily  crush  the  rebels  and 
restore  peace  to  his  revolted  provinces.  Nay, 
more,  he  was  nnder  a  promise  to  meet  Clinton 
at  Albany ;  but  when  be  reached  that  city,  a 
prisoner,  his  friend  had  turned  back  from  the 
Highlands,  ha^ag  been  anable,  even  with  the 
treachery  of  Arnold,  to  approach  nearer  to 
Albany.  This  painting  contains  portraits  of 
Gates,  Burgoyne,  Stark,  Morgan,  Schuyler, 
Pntnam,  and  many  other  disEingulsbed  officers. 
On  the  north-west  dde  of  the  en  trance  to  the 
rotunda,  &om  tbe  west,  is  the  third  of  the 
scries.  "  The  Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown."  This  represents  the  great  closing 
act  of  the  Revolutionary  drama,  and  with  this 
scene  the  banner  ot  the  Union  rose  triumph- 
antly to  the  breeie.  Though  Washington  was 
present,  be  yielded  to  General  Lincoln  the 
honor  of  receiving  tbe  sword  and  surrender  of 
the  conquered  leader  of  (he  enemy.  This  pic- 
ture possesses  an  Interest  beyond  the  magni- 
tude of  the  event  it  commemorates,  because,  in 
addition  to  portraits  of  Washington,  Baron 
Steuben,  Stevens,  Tnimbull,  Hamilton,  Wayne, 
Lincoln  and  James  Clinton,  It  fnmisbes  also 
tbe  portralta,  most  of  them  noted  fbr  their  ac- 
curacy, of  our  noble  and  brave  allies.  The 
young  patriot,  Marquis  La  Fayette,  Count 
Bocbambeau,  Denxponts,  and  Dnke  de  Lanzon 
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and  their  comp&aioDs  are  brought  before  i 
their  babtt  as  tbey  lived. 

LeaviDg  the  field  of  battle,  the  artlflt 
Itmaa  a  scene  in  civil  life,  "  The  Beeignatii 
General  Washington,  at  Annapolis,  December 
23,  1783."  Both  the  composition  and  e 
lion  of  (his  picture  called  forth  all  the  genius 
and  Kkill  of  Cul.  Trumbull,  and  the  moral 
grandeur  of  the  occaaion  merits  the  etfortf 
made.  Here  we  8ee  Iho  fascinating  ^c  nf  the 
voman  nho  won,  and  merited  to  to  do,  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  She  h  accompanied  bj 
her  three  grandchildren.  Charles  Carroll, 
his  two  daugbterf,  are  also  represented. 
flniBfaes  the  series  b;  the  artist  and  foldier, 
evinced  his  patriotism  not  oal;  io  the  Beld.  but 
in  blB  atilier,  by  attempting  lo  bring  before  his 
COuatrymen  the  scenes  and  men  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  great  era  of  the  nation. 
The  "Bapliem  of  Pocahoataa"  was  the 
ject  selected  by  Chapman  to  fill  the  panel  ae- 
slgDed  to  him,  bal  we  have  not  space  now  to 
enlarge  apou  this  picture,  nor  apon  its  imme- 
diate neighbor,  "  The  Discwvery  of  the  Missis- 
dppi  by  De  Soto,"  by  Powell,  beyond  the  re- 
mark that  the  temperature  varies  very  mnch 
In  the  painting,  for  while  on  one  side  two  In- 
dian women  are  wilhont  any  garments,  and 
Mem  quite  comfortable,  on  the  opporite  side  a 
man  fs  wrapped  In  a  lar^  sized  bnlhlo  robe. 
However,  the  design  and  composition  are 
mach  more  amenable  to  severe  criticism  than 
flie  emcntion.  The  "Landing  of  Colnmbns," 
by  Vanderlye,  fills  the  neit  panel,  and  then 
oomea  Weir's  great  picture  of  the  "  Departure  I 


of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  Mayflower," 
unquetUooably  a  work  calculated  to  give  the 
painter  a  repntatiou  co-extensive  with  the  realm 
of  modern  art.  We  have  stood  for  hours  be- 
fore it,  and  then  returned  again  and  again, 
each  time  lo  see  new  beauties,  and  to  gaze 
upon  that  face  of  aurpanlug  loveliness,  tho 
ui/t  of  MUa  Siandiih.  It  is  the  very  ideal  of 
SaioD  beauty— the  eyes  clear,  deep,  fearless, 
as  a  woman's  eyes  may  be,  yet  devotitHul  and 
confiding ;  tbey  are  turned  upward,  speaking 
the  woman's  (met  in  her  husband,  and  (be 
soul's  fhith  in  its  God.  There  Is  no  Grecian 
iiutline  la  the  features — no  angelic  perfection 
in  the  fhce — it  is  simply  the  countenance  of  a 
woman  beaming  with  lulelllgeace  and  love. 
Miles  BCaodlEb  has  features  and  form  which 
challenge  admiration,  while  the  pale,  sick  boy, 
going  fbrth  on  the  tempestuous  ocean,  touches 
deeply  onr  pity  and  our  sympathy  ;  nor  must 
we  forget  the  man  of  God,  who,  from  the  Bible, 
is  finding  meet  words  of  hope  and  consolation 
for  this  brave  band,  who,  for  conscience  sake, 
are  about  to  seek  a  home  in  a  far-off  and  in- 
hospitable country,  where  faith  and  rtligiou 
may  dwell  togelbor  in  unison,  without  fear  or 
restraint.  This,  like  Trumbull's  works,  is  na- 
tional and  historical,  but  not  so,  to  our  think- 
ing, are  the  other  works  we  have  named. 

There  is  also  In  the  rotunda  a  planter  cast 
from  Howden's  statue  of  Washington  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  As  the  original  Is  admitted  lo 
be  a  most  perfect  likenese  of  the  great  man  it 
represents,  we  trust  a  marble  copy  may  be 
made  to  replace  this  cast,  which  is  not  calcu- 
ititod  lo  call  forth  any  very  warm  feelings  of 
admiration.  But  let  as  pass  out  on  the  eaFteru 
portico  again,  and  examine  the  statnary. 

Gre.nough,  it  is  claimed  by  bis  admirers,  bod 
tat  more  genins,  far  more  of  the  poetry  of  his 
art, thananyotherAmericaosoulptor.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  it  cannot,  we  conceive,  fur- 
nish the  sole  ground  upon  which  his  ciaima  to 
feme  and  Immortality  as  an  artist  ard  to  rest 
The  genial  of  conception  is  doubtlesu  the  first 
order  ot  genius,  hut  witbont  the  power  to  ^e 
and  vitality  to  the  workings  of  the  imagi- 
nation, such  genins  can  never  make  a  great 
sculptor  or  painter,  poet  or  aotor.  We  do  not 
I  tiiat  a  sculptor  must  neceaeuril;  be  able 
to  manipulate  the  marble,  bnt  he  must  have 
the  power  so  to  model  his  conceptions  aa  dia- 
tlnctly  to  convey  to  other  and  less  imaginative 
and  poetical  minds  tbe  tbonght  that  pervades 
wo.  Originality  alone,  we  knnw,  to  not 
necessarily  genins ;  but  where  there  is  little  or 
no  originality  in  a  purely  imaginative  work, 
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we  may  ni  lea^st  doubt  iliu  uijsteuce  of  a  blgb 
creative  power.  To  carry  oat  this  view,  if 
Greenongh's  statue  of  Washington  is  draply 
imagi native,  thea  it  is  not  origluni,  for  Jupiter, 
yeua  moce,  was  represented  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion, revertiag  the  arms,  and  dmiUrly  cos- 
tumed ;  real  and  great  genius  would  have  di$- 
eaeend  aa  attitude,  not  liave  ojitsl  it ;  or  rather, 
have  created  the  position  itaelf.  If  It  is 
not  imagioative,  but  is  intended  to  be  an  efflgy 
of  Washington,  then  vihy  give  bim  an  attitude 
' lnooasi(t«nt  with  his  nature  and  hia  duties! 
and  throw  around  him  a  nondescript  drapery, 
and  place  in  bis  hand  a  sword,  the  style 
of  wbicb,  even,  he  never  saw  or  heard  of? 
There  is  something  very  incongmona  in  this ; 
ire  know  that  many  claim  Ihat  a  statue  muit 
be  draped  in  irtiat  is  called  clasBlcal  style,  but 
we  deny  tbe  truth  of  the  propoiition,  for  why 
is  it  anymore  true  of  statuary  tiian  of  painling 
or  poetry?  Suppoae  Trumbull  had  stripped 
Hancock  and  the  memben  of  tbe  Convention 
of  their  national  garments,  and  painted  them 
all  in  Roman  logasT  Yet  the  argument  aicd, 
that  fhshiona  change  bo  frequently,  that  a 
statne  of  any,  Bubjeot  having  lived  a  half  a 
century  dnce,  coitnmed  -correctly,  would  have 
oa  a  dren  quite  as  mdrt  as  a  toga,  must  apply 
aswetltopaintingtsstogtatuary.  And  who  will 
admit  that  only  Roman  or  Grecian  robes  shonld 
be  worn  in  pictureal  Greenough's  statue  of 
Wa^ington,  in  tbe  grounds  east  of  the  Capitoh 
has  greatly  disappointed  most  persons  who 
bBve  seen  it,  and  we  are  of  the  number,  for 
some  of  tbe  reuona  expr«swd  above.  It  is  not 
a  likenen  of  Washington,  nor  are  the  propor- 
tions of  the  flgore  his ;  bat  what  is  bo  doing 
with  the  uplifted  finger  I  la  it  deQant,  suppli- 
eat(H7,  or  tbankfiil  T  Is  it  raised  to  Deity,  or 
a«  a  warning  to  man  I  We  are  aware  what  tbe 
artist's  admirerH  say  it  means,  but  that  is  our 
canse  of  jast  complaint ;  the  conception  of 
genins  baa  not  lieen  made  manifest  to  tbe  ordi- 
nary mind,  else  tiiere  wonld  be  no  question  of 
Ila  attitude  or  its  character.  An  artiet  who 
examined  the  statue  with  na,  himself  a  true 
child  of  genini,  says  it  was  not  meant  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  Waahington,  bnt  is  Intended  as 
an  incarnation  of  Patriotism,  made  In  resem- 
blance of  Washington  because  he  was  apatriot; 
that  having  achieved  all  that  patriotism  can 
do,  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  is  thanking 
God  An:  merolM  eo  great  If  this  was  tbe  de- 
sign of  the  artist,  then  be  did  not  ftilSIl  bis  con- 
tract with  tbe  Government,  tot  Ihey  desired  a 
statne  of  a  real  man,  not  a  eymbolical  design. 
Mr.  Clark  Hills  ig  designing  and  executing  an 


equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  Suppose  that 
Mr.  Mills  Bhouid  conclude  that  a  Centaur  is  the 
ideal  of  cqueBtriao  porf^tinn,  and  shonld  give 
us  Washington  as  a  Centaur,  wonld  tbat  bo 
more  oat  of  place  than  Greenough's  Jupiter, 
with  a  slight  likeness  of  the  hero!  There  Is 
what  purports  to  he  a  Latin  inscription  on  tbe 
Monument;  it  ia: 


iDldimi 


FkdelH 


Is  this  good  Latin  T  Faeiebat  Is  novel  in  this 
connection,  and  if  it  can  be  properly  translated 
it  is  an  affectaUon.  Why  not  have  tbe  motto 
in  simple,  pure  English,  so  that  every  person 
who  reads  it  may  comprehend  its  meaning  T 
We  Americana,  as  a  people,  are  tolerably  well 
educated  for  the  duties  of  life,  but  Latin  is  not 
a  national  accomplishment,  and  its  use,  In  ila 
pretent  position,  has  no  beneQcIal  tendency, 
and  onlj  serves  to  mortify  a  large  mEyority  of 
those  who  see  and  are  wholly  unable  to  tiana- 
UtelL 

The  cheek  blocks  of  the  eastern  portico  sup- 
port each  a  gronp  of  statuary ;  certainly  a  bad 
tocaUou.  as  they  injure  the  symmetry  of  the 
building  and  detract  from  its  unit;  of  design, 
and  the  statuary  ilaelf  is  in  a  bad  position  to 
be  looked  at  or  seen ;  a  Mr  front  view  cannot 
be  obtained,  except  by  placing  yout«elf  20  feet 
below  tbe  gronp,  and  30  feet,  at  least,  distant ; 
this  cannot  be  the  proper  stand-point  to  see  tb« 
beantlen  of  the  works.  Peralco's  group,  "Co- 
lumbus" and  the  "  Indian  Girl,"  Is  fonoiibl,  bot 
not  altogether  tree  frwn  grave  objections  ;  the 
attitude   of  the   girl  is  constrained   and  on- 
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Datnral.  and  not  cbatte.  It  Ib  exqniBitely  exc- 
CDtcd.and  lathe  beatcoDceived  Indian  we  biiTe 
ever  seen  in  marble.  Cotiiinb«i6,  too,  la  a  bold, 
Etribing  figure,  and  his  countenance  ia  exprei* 
ive  and  iateUectnat.  The  manipalation  of 
both  QgDrea  is  almost  faalllcBa. 

The  oppodte  group  conpiBts  of  five  figures, 
colosMl  in  size.  The  tjpo  of  our  race,  repre- 
sented by  a  BackwoodEman,  U  not  connistent 
with  the  idea — he  is  Sir  too  bcavily  made  ;  his 
musclca  have  more  the  look  of  the  anvil  than 
the  rifle  and  tbe  iroodii,  and  the  coMnme  In 
Scotch,  and  tbe  boaoet  and  shirt  are  not  Amer- 
ican. The  Indian  ia  ranch  better,  tmt  bin  face 
ia  dark  and  frowning ;  aod  though  the  bunter'a 
knife  muHt  have  reached  the  citadel  of  llf^,  not 
a  muacle  has  relaxed,  nor  doea  hia  countenance 
exhiMt  any  of  the  agony  which  the  nerves, 
thus  suddenly  diockc^d,  moat  evlaee.  Indian 
traditionary  atoiciani  cannot  overcome  tbe  ter- 
tible  agoniea  of  sudden  dinoiution  trom  so  vio- 
lent a  cause.  The  Hunter  lacka  determination 
and  fiiedneis  of  purpoite ;  he  is  too  merely  aoi- 
mal,  which  dues  great  Injustice  to  the  natural 
intelligence  of  tbe  Western  pioneer.  The  wife, 
it  seems  to  us,  should  have  been  placed  lo  as  to 


see  the  result  of  tbe  dced1;  ctraggle,  not,  as 
now,  with  her  back  toward  her  husband.  She 
is,  however,  in  a  natural  and  graceful  attitude  ; 
her  anatomy  is  bultlces,  and  the  drapery  ad- 
mirably bandied.  The  child  Is  truly  beaaUfbl, 
and  alone  would  make  an  arllat's  reputation. 
The  dog  is  a  failure  ;  it  ia  n  breed  never  Ken 
in  this  country — is  too  heavy  for  a  hunter'a  pur- 
pose, and  loo  high  in  SeEb  ;  bis  look  is  one  of 
perfect  indifference,  and  if  hia  mouth  ia  open 
to  attack  lome  one,  it  is  apparently  the  wliita 
man  as  much  as  the  Indian ;  perbap*  it  ia  the 
Indian's  dog,  aod  not  the  hunter's.  This  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  massive  piece  of  atatnary 
in  the  city,  and  waa  among  the  last  of  Its 
author's  works. 

The  vestibule  of  the  baaement  of  the  unrLh- 
era  wing,  entering  trom  the  eart,  requires,  ftma 
its  novelty  and  beauty,  peculiar  mention  ;  it  ia 
52  feet  9  inches  in  length,  27  teei  wide,  and  IT 
in  bight ;  the  celling  ia  arched,  and  is  supported 
by  eight  inaaaiTe  piers  or  pillara,  wllb  caps  or- 
namented with  vrreatha  and  fbliage,  with  an 
equal  nnml>er  of  pilasters.  The  Bnirh  aod  style 
of  (his  room  are  not  Grecian,  or,  m  fiict,  a  like- 
nesi  of  any  ancient  Bobool,  and  may  peihapabc 
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properly   deBignated    aa    Amcrioan 
composite.    Tbe  effect  of  the  whole 
is    pleasing,    and   Beeme   peculiarly 
iHlapted  to  the  secondary  or  base- 
ment  eatrancc.     On   this  floor  are 
the  Senate    Cammitlee   rooms,   and, 
Tewer  being  required,  the  dlmeaaiona 
arc  larger  (haa  in  tha  eorreiipouding 
rooms  In  the  eoulh  wing.    The  ceil- 
ings arc  domed,  and  are  now  paintiog, 
ia  fresco,  ia  &  stjlo  and  fioieh  nhlch 
gives  Ibem  the  appearance  of  reality 
to  a  d^ree  which  we  never  e»w  equal- 
ed.    Tbe  desigoB  fur  the  centers  and 
Bome  corpers  are  finiidied  ;  the  allego- 
rical portions  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  tbe  de- 
■igner.     As  Ihat  which  is  now  being  done  at  the 
Capitol  is  the  first  real  ftesco  painting  ever  eie- 
cnted  in  this  country — the  specineas  that  tiave 
heretofore  been  presented  being  only  distemper 
m  ffaadie  painting,  in  which  the  colors  ore  mixed 
with  glue,  or  size,  and  not  incorporated  with 
the  wall,  as  in  true  IVcsco-^&nd  as  the  process 
is  nndoubledly  novel  to  many  ot  our  reodcrsi 
we  will  explain :  That  in  true  fresco,  or  /rah 
painting,  tbe  colors  arc  incorpomtf  d  with  tbe 
wall.    Each  day's  work  must  be  complete  in  it- 
self, as  within  a  few  hours  the  mortar  becomes 
loo  much  set  for  ihc  perfection  of  the  opera- 
tion.    It  is  indestructible,  lasting  as  long  as  the 
walL     The  colors  are  mineral,  and  such  as  arc 
not  changed  by  the  action  of  cauelic  lime. 
They  ore  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
water  and  elaked  lime.     No  oil  or  vegetable 
matter  is  employed.    There  h  nothing  that  can 
decay  or  change  color ;  Ibe  latter  is,  in  fact,  a 
mortar  of  lime  and  finely  powdered  earths — as 
ochre,  for  example,  mixed  with  pure  water— 
the  whole  forming  the  lart  coat  of  plaster  on 
the  wall^tte  tntonoco,  as  the  Italians  call  it 
GeDeraity  the  composition  is  simple,  and  the 
coloring  broad  and  free.    Fresco  requires  ra- 
pidity  of   execution ;    as   a    whole   figure  is 
painted  in  one  day,  it  does  not  admit  of  the 
delicacy  and  finish  of  oil  painting.    Its  merits 
lie  in  breadth  and  grandeur  of  grouping,  and 
the  rimplicity  and  vigor  of  outline. 

The  Hall  of  the  Senate  is  arranged  on  a  sim- 
ilar plan  to  that  or  the  House,  but  smaller,  be- 
ing 112  by  82  feet  This  leaves  ample  room 
for  more  corridors  and  sitting-rooms  than  in 
the  other  wing.  At  the  present  time  the  design 
of  the  Chamber  is  not  ftr  enough  advanced  to 
give  the  lllnstrations  we  proposed.  Ournrtist 
has  drawn  tbe  room  we  shall  neit  defcribc  ia 
a  skillful  manner,  giving  a  capital  idea  of  the 
view  merely  of  the  form,  etc.,  of  the  room  ;  but 


the  exquiaitc  flniah  and  the  costly  material 
used  in  this  gem  cannot  be  pictured.  It  is 
tbe  retiring-room  of  the  Senate,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  tbe  wing  opening  on  the  portico 
on  that  (VonL  We  do  not  know  if  the  propor- 
tions are  strictly  correct  by  tbe  rules  of  art, 
but  Ihof  seem  to  us  to  be  perfect,  and  convey 
an  idea  of  comjiletencss  rarely  met  with.  The 
dimcnxlons  are,  length  3B  fbet.  21i  in  width, 
and  19t  feet  in  hlghL  The  celling  is  flat,  re- 
cessed, and  covered  with  pure  white  Italian 
marble.  It  ia  supported  by  polished  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters  of  the  same  material, 
16  feet  6  inches  high,  highly  pollebed.  with 
capitals  carved  in  the  most  artistic  manner. 
The  walls  are  made  of  tbe  richest  Tennessee 
marble,  with  spaces  fbr  large  platc-glam  mir- 
rors. At  tbe  two  ends  are  niches  designed  for 
tbe  reception  of  statuary.  The  mantle-piece 
in  this  room  is  so  much  an  evidence  of  genius 
(bat  we  also  fomieh  a  drawing  of  it.  The 
north  and  east  rooms  are  reserved  for  the  pri-  * 
vale  visiting-rooms  of  the  Senators.  These 
rooms  have  paneled  ceilings  and  other  orna- 
ments, wblch  in  most  buildings  would  be  con- 
sidered very  elegant  The  Vice-President's 
room  will  also,  when  completed,  be  of  surpass- 
ing beauty. 

The  manner  of  the  construction  of  these 
buildings  combines  everything  in  the  way  of 
complelenesE,  strength  and  durability,  which 
science  and  wide  experience  can  furnish,  and 
uolhing  short  of  a  war  of  the  elements  beyond 
anything  known  in  this  latitude,  or  Omnipotent 
Powtr  itself,  will  shake  it  from  Its  deep,  solid 
foundations.  Like  the  main  building,  the  wings 
have  sub-basrmects,  and.  when  completed,  the 
terrace  is  to  be  continued  around  the  western 

Tbe  great  future,  however,  ia  tbe  dome,  to  be 
erected  npon  the  plan  covered  by  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  November  last.    We- 
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liavo  heretorore  alluded  to  iu  general  appear- 
ance. It  ia  not  as  bigh  from  tbe  groand  e 
Paul's  orSt  Peter's,  the  former  being  330  feet, 
and  tbe  latter  13Z,  while  this  Is  300  tfon 
groand  on  tbe  eastern  side.  It  ebould  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Capitol  is  only  Gg  feet 
high  to  tbe  cornice,  irhilc  the  dome  riecs  241 
feet  aboTe  the  building.  This  ia  much  higher, 
from  the  itmcture  which  it  oroameals,  than 
the  dome  of  SL  Paul's,  and  not  vctj  much  be- 
low Si  Pelct'a.  To  a  view  of  the  dome  from 
tbe  weetem  approach,  tbe  moat  UEual  one  bj 
the  way,  and  tbe  front  to^rd  the  lobabited 
port  of  the  city,  as  well  aa  to  the  river,  86  feet 
mast  be  added,  that  being  the  difference  be- 
tween the  floor  of  the  basement  and  tbe  groand 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  main  stairway.  From  this 
view,  then,  the  dome  will  reall;  be  386  feet 
bight. 

No  change  will  take  place  In  the  interior  of 
the  rotunda  till  Uie  atone  cornice,  wbicb  h 
elevated  <4  feet  aljove  the  floor,  ia  reached. 
Atiove  this  cornice  a  vertical  wall,  with  deep 
recessed  panels.  9  feet  in  bight,  will  be  raised, 
forming  a  continoous  frieze  of  300  feet  in 
length,  wbicb  should  be  filled  with  sculptured 
ligurcB  in  alto  relievo.  Subjects  for  this  great 
work  should  be  purely,  Etrictly  national,  and 
ahonld  relate  only  lo  this  Continent.  It  would 
form  truly  a  national  gallery,  and  one  which, 
if  properly  designed  and  executed,  aa  it  could 
be  by  American  artists,  would  challenge  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Captain  Meigs,  in  the 
report  alluded  to,  has  made  some  most  appro- 
priate snggestiona  of  subjects  for  the  studio. 
and  we  tniat  our  artists  will,  even  now,  con- 
sider tbe  anl^ect,  and  be  prepared  to  fill  this 
great  frieze  with  worka  for  all  time.  A  colon- 
nade, formed  by  a  series  of  attached  columns, 


with  large  windows  in  the  interspaces,  which 
will  pour  aSood  of  light  on  the  rotunda  below, 
rises  next  above  the  fneze.  Immediately  above 
this  colonnade  springs  the  first  dome,  which, 
conlrectiiig  to  a  diameter  of  65  feet,  will  per- 
mit tbe  eye  to  sec.  through  the  opening  on  a 
higher  level,  another  and  lighter  colonnade, 
the  whole  closed  in  at  tbe  base  of  the  lantern, 
oud  at  a  liight  of  203  feet  from  Ibe  floor  of  the 
rotunda  by  a  second  dome  of  T3  feet  span. 

This  upper  dome,  having  sulGciency  of  light, 
and  being  paneled,  should  be  richly  painted. 
Being  thus  floiBhcd,  it  would  bo  on  olticct  of 
universal  admiration.  Galleries  lielwecn  the 
exterior  and  interior  walls,  reached  by  varions 
fiighls  of  stairs,  will  afford  a  facility  of  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  dome,  and  from  the  openiags 
Iho  visitor  may  view  the  wide-spread  scene  of 
beauty  within  Ibe  exleuuve  circuit  of  observa- 
tion, or  be  may,  Ctom  within,  gaze  down  into 
tbe  rotunda  and  each  part  of  the  structure  be- 
neath him. 

Tbe  external  form  of  the  dome  is  pecnliarly 
noticeable  for  its  uovelty  and  elegance,  and 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  the  creative  ge- 
nius of  tbe  architect.  Above  the  base  of  Iho 
old  dome,  which  has  been  retained  as  the  bwe 
ot  tbe  new  one,  a  noble  peristyle,  121  feet  in  di- 
ameter, is  presented.  It  Is  formed  of  flaled  Co- 
rinthian columni,  27  feet  iu  bight,  resting  on 
an  octagoual  stylobate.  This  tnse  is  93  feet 
above  the  flooring  of  tbe  basement  The  col- 
umns, that  the  requisite  strength  might  be 
combined  with  comparative  lightness,  are  to  be 
constructed,  under  CapL  Meigs's  plan,  of  iron. 
The  trouble  and  expense  of  elevating  stone  of 
equal  dimensions  are  thus  modified  and  rednced. 
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and  much  valuable  time  is  saved.  The  flnished 
specimeoB  present  a  clenroess  of  oatline  and 
aniformitj  in  appitaraQce  nhloh  would  not  be 
enrpassed  if  they  were  worked  from  etone, 
DifBcultj  vaa  experienced  in  procuring  patterns 
for  the  capitals,  bat  they  have  been  done  En 
bronze  ;  the  one  we  saw,  In  the  sharpness  and 
finlah  of  the  volute,  and  the  delicate  foliage, 
evinces  most  skillful  manipulation,  and  will 
tnmiah  a  pattern  unexceptionable. 

From  the  top  of  tbti  eatalilature  of  the 
pcrietjle,  which  is  34  feet  from  the  styio- 
l«te,  springs  an  attic,  with  a  diameter  of  108 
feet,  and  ming  to  a  hight  of  U  feet ;  the 
cornice  of  this  attic  [tr  the  ba«e  of  (he  great 
dome,  which  ia  semi-ellipsoidal  in  its  form, 
rimng  228  feet  from  the  baaement  Soor  to  the 
base  of  the  lantern.  The  iantem,  bbantiful  in 
ils  form,  is  52  feet  in  hight,  with  a  diameter 
ot  17  feet,  and  crowned,  most  fittingly,  by  a 
bronzed  colossal  ilatua  of  armed  Liberty,  IS 
feet  in  bight. 

The  manner  of  building  this  gigantic  struc- 
tare  requires  study  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  mechanical  powers  ;  beapy  masses  of 
iron  and  ttone  are  to  be  elevated  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof  of  the  Capjtol,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  TO  feet,  and  then  again,  step 
by  step,  till  the  apei  is  reached.  Power, 
bcility  and  accuracy  are  requisite  for  the 
accompliEhment,  and  theae  have  all  tieen 
attained  by  the  arraogements  made.  A  steam 
engine  placed  on  the  roof  works  a  cran 
great  strength,  by  which  the  material  is  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  then  it  will  be  applied  to 
derricks  of  novel  and  scieotiflc  coustructii 
seitd  the  huge  musses  stiil  higher.  Strength 
and  completeness  of  Suish  will  also  bu  obtained 
as  the  work  progre«sos.  The  old  dome  has 
been  removed  to  Uie  base,  and  much  of  Ibe  ma- 
terial tor  the  new  Is  on  the  ground,  only  a 
ing  the  neoessarj  appropriatiou  by  CtKigresa 
to  go  on  with  its  erection. 

This  brief  description  will,  uded  by  on 
graving,  convey  to  tl>e  reader  an  idea  of  this 
truly  beautiful  and  elegant  structure,  which,  if 
it  does  not  rival  the  domes  of  St  Peter's  and 
St.  Paul's  in  ita  altitude,  will  compare  more 
Ihao  fovorahly  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa. 

The  reduction  of  the  diameter  at  the  top  of 
tlie  attic  to  65  feet  produces  an  eOtet  peculiarly 
beantifnl — and  one,  too,  nnseen  In  any  eimilar 
work  of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  but  in  addi 
tioQ  to  this,  it  will  give  great  strength  and  se 
lidity  to  the  dome,  and  prevent  that  separatioi 
of  the  parts  which  has  made  the  well-known 


crack  In  St  Paul's  and  compelled  the  Unding  of 
SL  Peter's  with  iron  hoops. 

When  completed  it  will  ba  an  object  of  un- 
qualified praise  and  admiration,  and  will  rank 
among  the  few  great  architectural  monamenta 
of  the  world.  Being,  as  it  will  be,  a  source  of 
great  and  just  national  pride,  the  expense,  (of 
the  dome,)  which  will  be  somewh«^  near  one 
and  a  half  million  irf  doi  lara,  is  but  a  secwidnry 
consideratioii.  Our  KatioualTreaEary  is  over- 
flowing, and  here  is  aii  object.which  the  etrkt' 
est  coQStitationalitt  cannot  regard  as  tuwaneei- 
tutional,  n«r  the  veriest  fitale^igfata  man 
chanclerize  it  as  a  local  in^rovement,  bene- 
fitting one  State  at  the  expense  of  theNational 
Treasury.  This  Capitol  is  national  property, 
and  at  a  time  when  even  those  who  are  never 
alarmists  consider  the  safety  of  the  Union  Im- 
perilled.,we  would  that  every  man,  from  one 
extreme  of  the  Union  to  another,  could  see 
Ibia  lofty  dome,  pdnting  heavenward,  and, 
viewing  in  its  strength,  its  great  elevation,  the 
symmetry  of  its  propoHions,  the  elegance  of 
its  detail,  the  harmony  of  all  its  parts  as  a  type 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  contemplation  re- 
call the  many  compromises  and  conoenions 
which  had  to  be  made  before  a  Government 
conld  be  formed  or  a  National  Capitol  required. 
Our  description  of  the  Capitol  would  be  incom- 
plete were  we  to  omit  a  detailed  account  of 
one  of  its  most  neefbl  and  ornamental  ap- 
pendages— Thb  LmKtni. 
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The  great  geograpbtcal  extent  of  Ibc  Unitnd 
Slateis  the  nambcr  of  cltlra  ivattf>rpd>  over  tlv^ 
country,  metropolitan  in  tbeir  ireallh  and  chxr- 
Mtor,  Ibe  ahecnce  of  any  recogniied  National 
DniTersity,  and  the  ftirther  (bet  that  Washing- 
ton Ib  only  the  political  capital,  not,  like  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  the  great  centtr  of  wealth,  of 
llteratare  and  population,  la  unqneslionably 
the  reason  why  we  have  no  great  national  li- 
brary. Such,  however,  ts  the  ftct,  and  though 
there  la  now  in  the  Capitol  a  lar^  collection 
of  boolcs.  It  la  Etriclly  and  legally  the  "  Library 
of  CoDeren ;"  and  though  the  public,  by  reason 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  rule,  which  requires  an 
Introducllon   hy  a  Member  of  Coogrem,  are 


ft'pely  admitted,  the  people  cannot  claim  il 
BK  a  right.  In  addition  to  the  CongreFrional, 
each  Department  has  a  library,  f'ome  qnite  ei- 
Irnxivc  and  valuable,  and,  including  (he  library 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  these  depart- 
mental collections  muRt  number  150,000  to 
liM),OOOTolQmeB,exclu^ve  of  mere  documentt; 
hut  to  these  no  one  but  the  employees  of  Gdt- 
erament,  excepting  the  Smithsonian,  have  ac- 
cess ;  and  the  clerks  are  conHned  to  the  libra- 
ries of  their  oivn  Departments. 

Mr.  JeBbiBon,  early  In  his  Presidency,  pro- 
poaed  a  library  fbr  the  use  of  the  Executive 
and  Hembere  of  Congrew,  and,  owing  to  his 
exertions,  a  collection  was  made,  called  the 
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'  Library  of  CongieHs."  It  was  placed  ii 
Capitol,  and,  numbering  aboat  2^00  Tolamee, 
WM  destroyed  by  the  countrymen  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Hilton,  when  they  burned  the  Cap- 
itol, AugUEt  24,  1814. 

October  14,  1S14,  a  rcEolntioa  wm  iDtro- 
duced  In  Congress  to  pnrcbaec  Mr.  JefTcrson's 
private  collection,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
tbe  reeolution  waa  pasacd,  and  the  books  pur 
cbased,  and  brought  to  Washington,  aud  the 
"  Library  of  Congress"  again  organized.  This 
collection  was  enriched  by  many  raluable  ad- 
ditions till  the  year  1851,  when  the  library  cun- 
tained  SS,000  volames.  Tbe  room  was  not 
flre-proof,  and  a  lire  occurred,  destroying  35,000 
Tolumes.  The  room  was  much  iuju: 
mouldings  around  the  windows  were  destroyed, 
as  were  also  some  beautiful  mnrblc  b 
columns  which  eupported  the  galleries,  and  the 
pedestals  ;  tbe  walls  internally  were  damaged, 
and  UTtornaliy  blackened.  The  destruction  of 
these  35,000  lolumGa,  man;  of  them  i 
ralnablc  workn,  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  replace,  was  a  severe  iosa.  not  to  tbe  treasury, 
but  to  lileraturc  and  to  Cocgreps.  The  fact 
that  the  room  was  Cilcd  with  wooden  alcorea 
and  fbelvcs,  and  was  very  far  from  being  fire, 
proof,  induced  at  once  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
best  way  in  which  it  could  be  placed  entirely 
beyond  destruction  by  the  same  element  again, 
which  inquiry  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
the  apartment  now  occupied. 

Soon  ader  the  lire,  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000,  in  addition  to  tbe  usual  annual  allow- 
ance, was  made  by  CongrcES  to  purchase  ljook». 
&c  This  fund  seems  to  have  been  most  wisely 
and  judiciously  expended,  as  Ibe  admirable  se- 
lections of  lM)oks  of  standard  eicclleuce,  and 
even  of  great  rarity,  fully  demonslrates.  The 
object  of  this  library  is  not  to  furnith  works 
merely  to  amuse,  and  such  as  appropriately  be- 
long to  libraries  intended  for  more  general 
Qse,  bat  to  have  at  hand  books  Qpon  such 
themes  as  require  study  and  reference  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  the  great  questions,  foreign 
and  domestic,  which  arc  coostantly  demanding 
their  attention.  With  such  works  there  h 
excellent  admixture  of  books  of  a  different 
cbaracter  ;  still  tbe  selection  differs  materially 
from  any  other  library,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Astor,  in  the  country.  There  are  d< 
Tolamefl,  bound,  on  the  shelves,  not  including 
a  large  number  of  pamphlets,  and  about  50,C 
public  documents,  which  are  daily  becoming  of 
value,  and  which  each  succeeding  year  will 
render  «till  mora  valuable.  Among  the  very 
rare  books  on  the  shelves  [a  a  copy  ofDe  Bry's 


Voyages,  perhaps  the  only  copy  in  this  coun- 
There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  remarkable 
work,  with  its  splendid  illustretioDs,  of  Lord 
Kingsborgfigh  on  Mexico,  to  which  he  devoted 
years  of  time  and  study,  expending  an  ample 
fortune  in  the  printing  and  Illustrations  ;  and. 
0  prevent  its  reproduction,  destroyed  all  the 
'aluable  plates.  There  ia,  loo.  the  London 
Gazette,  complete,  from  IC6S  to  1841),  175 
years  ;  a  French  Government  work  in  20  large 
folio  volumes,  printed  in  1728,  called  a  Collec- 
tion of  the  Uietory  of  France,  coo  lain  ing  every- 
thing of  the  least  value  ever  published  con- 
nected with  ancient  Gaul  and  France,  down  to 
the  period  of  Its  publication  ;  as  also  copies  of 
Napoleon's  Egypt ;  Champollion's  works,  and 
very  many  otbeia,  which  might  seem  to  claim 
especial  mention  here. 

We  have  not  tbe  data  at  hand,  but  our  recol- 
lection is  tbat  but  two  libraries,  the  Astor,  in 
New  York,  and  Harvard  College,  surpass  tho 
Library  of  Congress  in  tbe  number  of  bound 
volomee,  and  but  one  other,  located  in  Phila- 
delphia, equals  iL  As  a  library  of  reference  by 
the  student  of  history,  law,  political  economy, 
arts  and  sciences,  it  stands  in  Ibe  [h>nt  rank,  and 
under  its  present  judicious  management  will 
soon  be  behind  no  kindred  Institution.  Tbe 
annual  appropriation  for  books  is  $5,000  for  Iho 
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miscelUDeous,  aod  t2,(KH)  for  the  law  library. 
During  tbc  sessloa  of  Cong^eu  it  la  opea 
dflilj,  aod  is  a  place  of  vcr;  great  resort,  cKpe- 
clally  I17  (he  namerotu  slraiigcra  in  town,  but 
during  tbe  rec^u  it  la  open  but  twice  a  week  ; 
tbia  ibould  be  remedied ;  It  abould  be  opened 
□Q  ever/  spcular  daj  daring  tbe  year,  mid 
the  absurd  rule  about  admlaaioD  abould  be 
repealed.  The  letting  no  one  but  Hembera  of 
Congresi  talie  booka  fi»im  the  llbrar;  ne  con 
sider  judicions  and  wise  ;  tttcj  are  reBponaible 
and  can  ftlways  be  found  if  books  are  not  re 
turned  ^  but  if  everj  one  applying  coald  pro- 
cure booka  it  would  require  but  a  Tery  short 
Ume  to  BCatter  them  over  the  country,  and  the 
end  of  the  Brat  year  of  such  a  ayatem  would 
ahow  more  broken  leta  of  works  and  more  odd 
TOlumei  than  can  be  imagined. 

The  room  occupied  by  the  library  is  in  the 
center  of  the  western  pnyection  of  the  Capitol 
and  baj  Id  fVoat  of  the  windows  a  recessed  por 
tico  with  twelve  Corlnthiaa  columns  It  is  91 
feet  in  length,  34  wide  and  36  high,  and  will 
connect  at  each  end  vith  a  room  ofcorreEpond 
mg  hight,  29k  feet  wide  and  TO  feet  long 
and  with  two  other  rooma  18  feet  by  35,  which 
will  eventually  be  added,  the  suit  of  Sve  rooms 
will  be  302  feet  in  length,  the  smaller  roomi 
be.  occupied  by  Senators  and  Members  of 
House  aa  private  reading  rooms.  The  re 
DOW  occupied,  the  center  one,  has  on  both  aides 
three  atories  of  iron  cases,  each  9  feet  6  inches 
in  bigbL  The  first  atory  ia  anpplted  with  al 
coves,  projecting  from  the  wall  Bl  feet,  with 
casea  on  each  side  of  tbe  projections.  These 
alcoves  are  9  feet  8  inches  from  center  to 


ter,  with  an  ornamented  pier  or  pilaster  between 
them;  these  piers  liave  richly  omameuted  me- 
dalLona  in  the  center,  and  are  recesKd  or 
paneled  ;  tbe  upper  portion  contaioi  fruit  and 
Ibliage,  well  executed  ;  the  alcoves  are  con- 
nected by  an  architrave,  which  in  tbe  center 
bears  a  ahield,  ornamented  with  a  'vrreatii  for 
the  name  of  tbe  sotgect  of  the  works  in  the 
alcove ;  tbe  comers  of  tbe  architrave  are  re- 
lieved from  a  naked,  sharp  appearance  bj 
being  filled  by  a  rich  foliage.  The  second 
story  has  similar  alcoves,  excepting  that  they 
are  three  and  a  half  feet  less  in  their  pnyection, 
which  provides  tor  a  gallery,  resting  on  the 
alcoves  below,  for  which  the  flooring,  projecUng 
over,  serves  as  a  cornice,  aapported  in  its  pro- 
jection by  small  conrales.  The  next  story  to 
similar  to  the  second,  eicept  in  depth  ;  the 
gallery  is  conltnned  around  the  enda  of  the 
and  gains  its  support  from  heavy  brack- 
ets. Tbe  flooring  of  these  galleries  coDsists  of 
cast-iron  plates,  and  tbe  front  has  a  handsomely 


designed  balustrade  of 
these  galleries  is  by 
cast-Iron  stairs,  re- 
cessed in  the  walls  at 
either  end  of  the  room. 
The  ceiling  is  of  iron, 
and  ia  the  first  one 
ever  constructed  en 
tirely  of  tbat  mate- 
rial    it  Is  suspended 

nhich  also  support 
the  roof  and  is  cue 
vast  skylight  72  feet 
111  length  frapporlfd 
from  the  lower  s  dc 
by  24  massive  con 
soles  weighing  nearly 
a  ton  each  highly  or 
namented  with  fruit 
scrolls  and  foliage 
and  projecting  five 
and  a  half  feet  from 
the  walla.  The  ceil 
mg  is  pierced  by  eight 
sky  lights  SIX  feet 
square  containing 
beautiful  specimens  of 
stained  glass  which 
with  five  largo  win 
dows  in  the  west  side 
of  the  room  gives  a 
volume  of  light  be- 
low. It  has  also  deep- 
sunken  pancL<!,  oma- 
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mented  with  foliated  pendants  and  a  very  rich 
molding.  The  shelves  for  the  books  are  of 
iron,  and  not  a  particle  of  wood  or  combustible 
material  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
room ;  the  walls,  railing,  in  fact  all  the  interior, 
is  highly  painted  and  gilded,  and  presents  a 
gorgeous  scene  of  elegance. 

The  other  rooms  will  be  finished  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner,  but  they  are  necessary  for  the 
conyenience  of  Congress,  and  cannot  be  used 
for  the  library  till  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee  is  removed  to  the  new  wing.  The  archi- 
tect and  builder  was  Mi.  Thomas  U.  Walter. 

[It  was  expected,  as  was  intimated  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Magazine,  that  a  description  of  the  new  Senate 
Chamber,  with  iUustrations,  would  be  included  in  the 
present  number  ;  but  the  Giamber  not  being  sufficiently 
adranoed  for  the  illustrations,  that  branch  of  the  subject 
is  postponed  to  another  issue.  In  the  September  number 
wiU  be  commenced  a  description  of  the  Pbbsids>'t'8 
House,  with  splendid  original  illustrations.] 
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No.    II. 

Family  Falconid.*:. 

The  EagUij  Kites,  J/awkSy  buzzards,  ift, 

WrTH  this  group  we  enter  upon  a  division  of 
the  rapacious  birds  of  much  more  graceful 
forms  and  much  greater  activity  of  habits  than 
the  Vultures.  All  the  birds  of  this  group  are 
destroyers  of  life,  and  prey  almost  exclusively 
on  animals  killed  by  themselves  ;  and,  in  fact, 
for  much  the  greater  part,  apparently  prefer 
that  description  of  subsistence  to  the  victims  of 
death  by  disease  or  the  decay  of  nature. 

Endowed  generally  with  great  swiftness  of 
flight,  and  with  beaks  and  claws  expressly 
adapted  to  such  purpose,  the  larger  of  these 
birds  live  by  the  capture  of  the  smaller  quad- 
rupeds, and  of  birds ;  others  prey  on  fishes  and 
makes,  and  nearly  all  the  small  species  hunt 
only  insects.  Their  modes  of  capture  vary  con- 
siderably. Generally  it  is  by  stealthily  pounc- 
ing on  their  victims  when  unsuspecting  or 
complacently  regarding  themselves  as  con- 
cealed ;  but  some  pursue  their  prey  steadily  and 
with  much  courage  and  sagacity,  while  others 
pick  up  only  harmless  snakes  and  lizards,  or 
rob  their  more  successful  or  enterprising  fellows. 

In  this  family,  and  in  the  Owls,  the  singular 
anomaly  exists  of  the  females  being  larger  and 
more  vigorous  than  the  males,  and  clad  in 
more  handsome  plumage.  The  reverse  of  this 
ifl  the  case  in  all  other  families  of  birds. 


The  geographic  range  of  the  birds  of  this 
family  includes  the  whole  world.  It  is  in 
tropical  countries,  however,  where  animal  life 
is  most  profuse,  that  they  are  most  abundant ; 
but  they  are  everywhere  alike  in  habits,  and 
the  unrelenting  destroyers  of  animal  life. 

Depending  for  sustaining  their  existence  al- 
most entirely  on  rapine  and  violence,  and  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  such  mode  of  life,  yet  evi- 
dently holding  an  important  place  in  the  great 
design  of  the  physical  universe,  rapacious 
animals  appear  to  be  the  impersonation  of  a 
principle,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  ex- 
pression, involving  one  of  the  most  momentous 
and  mysterious  of  problems — the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world.  They  present  a  study  in  the 
science  of  Nature  of  the  deepest  interest.  The 
prowling  and  treacherous  wolf  and  jackal,  and 
their  kind,  as  well  as  the  winged  robbers  of  the 
air,  have  unfortunately  but  too  strong  analo- 
gies in  that  favored  race  which  is  the  head  of 
the  animal  world,  and  the  brute  presents  the 
same  intrinsic  meanness  which  is  characteristic 
of  violence  and  injustice,  of  vice  and  of  crime 
among  men. 

Rapine  rules  and  reigns  1  and  has  been  a 
profession  not  without  a  flourishing  growth 
since  about  the  time  the  world  was  created,  or 
very  shortly  after.  The  founder  of  the  dynasty 
thought  exceedingly  little  of  the  Divine  right 
of  kings  plead  by  his  degenerate  cion.  Ra- 
pine rules  I  to-day,  the  descendant,  not  of  the 
begt  nor  the  wisetit,  but  of  the  strongest,  the 
conqueror  or  the  brigand  ;  the  former  differing 
from  the  latter  only  in  having  scope  and  verge 
enough,  has  for  his  moiety  and  his  inheritance 
much  the  greater  part  of  this  fair  world  of 
ours ;  and  although  the  physical  comfort  of 
man  has  been  greatly  increased,  the  reign  of 
peace,  iraternity  and  happiness  has  hardly  ap- 
preciably advanced  since  the  days  of  Nero  and 
Caligula  I 

The  Eagles  of  North  America. 

1.  Gekus  Aquila.  Moehring's  Av.  Gen.,  p.  49, 
(1752.) 

The  true  or  Golden  Eagle. 

Size  unusually  large  ;  bill  large  and  strong, 
compressed,  curved  and  very  sharp  at  the  tip ; 
wings  long  pointed  ;  tail  ample,  rather  wide ; 
tarsi  toes  and  claws,  rather  long,  very  strong  : 
the  latter  much  curved  and  very  sharp.  Tarei 
feathered  to  the  toes. 

This  group  embraces  about  twenty  species 
of  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  regard- 
ed as  the  true  Eagles  or  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  this  form  of  the  family  of  Falcons. 
Several  of  these  species  have  had  applied  to 
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mtheappelUtioDiGolden  and  Noble  Eagles,  i 
.  Aqcila  Cahxdbibis.    (Limueno.)  | 


The  Golden  Eagle  of  America  may  be  easily 
diatEaguiahed  Rrom  all  other  of  oar  Eagles  fay 
ilB  legs  being  deiuely  covered  with  diort  bair- 
like  fealbera  to  the  toes.  TbUisacbaraclerof 
all  the  birds  of  thta  group  or  the  tme  Eagles, 
of  wbicb  Ibat  DOW  before  a»  is  the  ool;  species 
yet  kDOwn  to  iahebit  North  America. 

This  Eagle  is  properly  at  home  only  ia  the 
moantaiiis.  It  is  there,  far  away  from  the  in- 
tnurioD  of  tbe  hmtbandmen,  and  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  hunter,  that  be  builds  bis 
eyrie,  and  on  soaring  wing  scours  tbe  valleys 
and  plains  for  miles  in  search  of  food  for  him- 
self and  ofi^ring.  Frequently,  and  especially 
when  his  retreat  is  approaehed  by  man,  he  may 
be  seen,  iu  company  with  his  mate,  high  in  the 
MT,  sailing  gTBcefally  and  apparently  with  lit- 
tle exertion,  nutking  large  circles  and  closely 
obnrring  the  olyect  of  bis  search  or  bis  ens- 
picioDS.  In  all  the  chains  of  monntaina  of 
North  America,  or  very  nearly  so,  this  Eagle 
has  been  observed— most  sbnndant.  perhaps.  In 
those  of  the  Far  West  and  of  the  North,  but 
still  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Alleghanies 
and  their  dependent  ranges— the  Fokono  of 
Penni^lvanla  and  the  Cattskil]  of  New  York. 


In  the  Winter,  when  food  faila  in  its  usual  t«- 
Bort,  or  when  not  engaged  in  the  duties  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  ufamily,  the  Golden 
Eagle  makes  an  excursion  to 
the  lower  countries,  perhapa 
at  Uie  base  of  bis  native  moon- 
tain,  or  flies  over  valley  and 
bill,  hundreds  of  milesrto  the 
chores  of  tbe  ocean.  At  that 
season  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  United  SUtes  tbat 
^  is  not  occadtmally  visited  by 

this  bird,  though  generally  so 
^  walchlbl  and  cantions  in  its 

f  habits  that  it  is  approached 

^  only  with  much  difficulty,  and 

f  is  rarely  recognized  as  diBer- 

^  ent   from  the  young  of  the 

t  common  Bald  Eagle.    To  tbe 

eye,  however,  of  any  one  ao- 
cnstomed  to  the  ubeervation 
of  birds,  this  Eagle  is  easily  to 
be  identified  by  its  majcKlic 
and  powerful  fliglit,  whether 
soaring  on  a  scout  or  a  Jour- 
ney, or  prowling  in  qaest  of  a 
-     -  lurking  grouse  or  rabbit. 

Tbe  Golden  EWgle  of  Amei^ 
ica  is  very  similar  to  the  bird 
known  by  the  same  name  in 
Europe,  and  whicb  also  in- 
habits Asia.  The  Eagle  of  Europe  has  long 
been  dcugnated  as  "  noble,"  and  compli- 
mented with  other  adjectives  unially  expres- 
sive of  exalted  attributes  of  character  ;  but, 
when  applied  as  at  present  alluded  to,  of  no 
meaning  whatever.  The  idea  of  noblencsa 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Romans, 
who  regarded  the  Eagle  with  a  degree  of  myth- 
ical reverence  as  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  and 
adopted  It  as  a  martial  emblem  and  ornament- 
It  is  a  great  favorite  in  armorial  or  heraldic  de- 
vices, and  bolds  a  high  place  as  a  national  em- 
blem in  several  countries,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Bald  Eagle  of  tbe  Uoitcd  States. 

Tbe  present  bird  was  held  iu  high  estima- 
tion by  tbe  warlike  tribes  of  the  Indiana  of 
North  America,  and  to  be  decked  in  tbe  feath- 
ers of  its  (ail  was  a  much  coveted  point  of  the 
ambition  of  tbe  yonng  aboriginal  warrior.  The 
same  is  yet  the  ease  with  some  tribes  of  the 
Western  Territories  of  this  Republic,  among 
whom  tbis  iipecies  and  the  Bald  Eagle  are 
known  to  have  been  reared  fW>m  tbe  nest  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  procnie  their  feaUi- 
ers.  Legends  and  tales  are  not  wanting  to 
show  that  tbe  Western  Indians  have  Inherited 
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a  respect  for  the  Eagles  from  former  genera- 
tions. One  of  the  most  singular  of  these  sto- 
ries, that  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  is 
that  of  an  Indian  warrior  who  was  displaying 
his  oratory  in  nautiting  his  exploits  and  ex- 
tolling his  prowess  before  an  assemblage  of  his 
tribe.  Pointing  his  knife,  glistening  in  the 
snn,  toward  an  eagle  accidentally  observed  in 
the  air,  as  a  figure  of  speech  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  very  sublime,  he  called  on  it  to  descend. 
Much  to  the  amazement  of  his  hearers,  and 
more  so  to  himself,  it  obeyed  him,  and,  swoop- 
ing down  with  exceeding  velocity,  impaled 
itself  on  his  weapon  I  This  story  is  said  to  be 
current  in  some  of  the  northern  regions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  lucky  brave's  fortune 
ought  to  have  been  made  by  that  performance. 
Galling  eagles  from  the  air  strike.«i  us  as  very 
much  like  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  ; 
any  one  can  do  It,  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
business  to  make  them  come.  Clear  success  in 
either  ought  to  be  noted  favorably,  even  in 
these  latter  mystical  days. 

The  account  of  the  Golden  Eagle  by  Buffon, 
known  to  almost  every  school-boy,  by  the 
translation  in  Goldsmith's  Natural  History, 
applies  alike  to  the  birds  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, but  Is  unfortunately  almost  entirely  ficti- 
tions.  ''Of  all  birds,''  says  he,  "  the  Eagle  flies 
the  highest"  Not  quite  ;  the  Black  Vulture 
and  the  Turkey  Buzzard  can  beat  him  easily. 
"How  hungry  soever  he  may  be,  he  never 
stoops  to  carrion/'  Don't  he  ?  Many  a  Tur- 
key Buzzard's  supper  he  has  stolen,  and  not 
only  of  carrion,  but  of  exceedingly  indifferent 
—  in  fact,  of  very  bad  carrion  at  that 

Wandering,  as  we  have  said,  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  the  Golden  Eagle 
is  not  an  uncommon  visiter  in  the  States  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards.  In 
New  Jersey  it  is  met  with  every  Winter,  and  is 
apparently  only  desirous  of  getting  a  reason- 
able supply  of  food,  and  by  no  means  particu- 
lar as  to  its  quality.  A  wounded  duck  or 
goose  is  eagerly  snatched  up,  and,  if  its  appe- 
tite presses,  he  just  as  eagerly  appeases  it  on 
the  flesh  of  a  dead  horse  or  defunct  dog.  He 
is  to  be  seen,  however,  most  frequently  on  the 
wing,  generally  sailing  In  circles,  with  his 
handsome  tail  spread  fan-like  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tension, and,  like  the  wings,  kept  nearly  mo- 
tionless. He  scarcely  possesses  the  swiftness 
of  flight  of  the  Bald  Eagle,  or,  if  ho  does,  ex- 
erts it  much  less  frequently. 

It  is  a  mistake  in  naturalists  to  suppose  that 
young  birds  only  of  this  Fpecies  visit  so  far 
houth  as  New  Jersey.    We  have  seen  many 


specimens  from  that  State,  and  a  majority  of 
them  were  in  adult  plumage.  Both  adults  and 
young  visit  the  coasts  of  this  continent  and  the 
interior.  Occasionally  they  prowl  about  the 
farms  and  plantations  in  a  manner  little  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  smaller  hawks.  A  fine 
specimen,  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  captured  near  this  city  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  He  pounced  upon  a  cat,  quietly  doz- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  a  farm-house,  but  which 
singularly  enough  made  such  a  successful  re- 
sistance as  to  bring  him  to  the  ground,  when 
he  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  boy  who  had 
witnessed  the  adventure.  Other  specimens  in 
the  same  collection  were  caught  by  the  toes 
and  legs  in  steel  traps.  Specimens  are  brought 
to  this  city  for  sale  every  Winter,  and  fre- 
quently living. 

This  Eagle  makes  its  nest  of  sticks  and  coarse 
weeds,  loosely  thrown  together  in  the  cliff  of  a 
secluded  mountain,  or  sometimes,  it  is  said,  on 
a  tree.  The  contents  are  usually  two  eggs,  or 
young,  though  frequently  but  one  of  the  latter, 
which,  it  is  stated,  is  driven  fh>m  the  neighbor- 
hood by  the  parents  whenever  able  to  provide 
for  itself. 

Description  and  Technical  Observations. — 
Aqulla  Canadensi&     (Linna;us.) 

Falco  Canadensis.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat,  I,  p. 
125,  (1766.) 

**  Falco  Chrysaetos  et  Fulvus."  Wilson,  Au- 
dubon and  other  American  authors.  WIIbou's 
Am.  Orn.;  pi.  55,  fig.  1.  Aud.  B.  of  Am.,  pi. 
181 ;  Oct  ed.,  I,  pi.  12. 

Large ;  tarsi  densely  feathered  to  the  toes. 
Adult— Head  above  and  behind  and  neck  be- 
hind light  brownish  fulvous,  varying  in  shade 
in  different  specimens.  Base  of  the  tail  white, 
varying  in  extent  by  generally  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  tail ;  terminal  portion 
glossy  black.  All  other  parts  of  the  plumage 
rich  purplish  brown,  very  dark,  and  nearly 
black  on  the  under  surface  Primary  quills 
shining  black ;  secondaries  purplish  brown, 
with  a  violet  tinge ;  tibis  and  tarsi  brownish 
fulvous,  tinged  with  ashy ;  toes  yellow. 
Younger — ^Entire  plumage  mixed  with  light 
fulvous ;  under  parts  paler  than  in  adult  To- 
tal length,  female,  35  to  40  inches ;  wing,  about 
25  inches  ;  tail,  about  15  inches.    Male  smaller. 

Habitation—Temperate  regions  of  all  North 
America  and  confines  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
Spec,  in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philadelphia,  and  Nat 
Mus.,  Washington. 

Observations— This  species  apparently  takes 
the  name  of  Golden  Eagle  from  the  yellowish 
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color  of  the  be»d  and  neck  as  above  described. 
The  American  dlffera  frooi  tb*  European  bird 
in  beins  eligbtl;  emaller,  and  in  liaviug  the 
colon,   eepeciallj  of  tlie   under  parts,  much 

2.  Gbkub  H11.UKTDS.  Savigny 'a  Hist.  Nat 
d'Egypt,  I,  p.  85,  (1803.) 

The  Fiahing  Eagles. 

Size  large ;  tarsi  short,  naked,  or  feathered 
for  a  short  distance  below  the  joint,  vilh  the 
tibin.  Naked  portion  and  toes  covered  with 
•oales ;  bill  large,  strong,  compressed  1  margin 
of  upper  mandible  siighllj  festooned ;  wings 
rather  long,  pointed ;  tail  modemte ;  toes  long ; 
claws  verj  strong,  carved,  and  very  sharp. 
This  gronp  conlaina  about  ten  epeciea  of  various 
parts  of  the  world,  Eome  of  which  resemble 
■ODiewhat  the  American  Bald  Eagle.  All  these 
Eagles  Eobeist  more  or  less  on  fish,  and  hence 
are  called  Fishing  or  Sea  Eagles. 

1.  HiLUBTua  pGLAaicxa.    (Pallas.) 


This  gigantic  bird  is  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Eagles.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
remote  sea  coasia  of  Northern  Asia  and  Amei^ 
lea,  and  especially  has  been  observed  in  the 
gronp  or  girdle  of  islands  which  stretches  from 
one  continent  io  the  other.    It  also  very  prob- 


ably extends  its  range  Into  the  Interior  of  Bub- 
uan  America,  and  possibly  southward,  in  the 
Winter  season,  into  Oregon  and  Califoniia. 
X,allerly  U  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  visiter 
to  the  islands  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  by  natura- 
lists of  Holland. 

Id  sixe,  and  in  the  strength  of  its  bill  and 
claws,  this  Eagle  far  surpanes  any  other  of  Its 
tribe.  The  Golden  Eagle  and  the  Bald  Eagle 
are  eomparativei;  Insignificant,  and  if  its  hab- 
its correspond  to  ils  powerful  organiaatioa,  as 
may  safely  be  presumed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dcstmclive  of  the  rapacious  birds.  It  appears, 
however,  like  other  species  ot  its  genns,  to  prey 
principally  on  fish,  which  are  caught  either 
by  its  own  exertions,  or  summarily  appropri- 
ate^ f^om  the  Hcquisitiona  of  more  expert  or 
more  successful  Hshermen. 

Though,  like  the  Bald  Eagle,  the  range  of 
this  extraordinary  bird  may  be  very  extensive, 
yet  the  solitudes  of  the  extreme  northern  parts 
of  the  two  continents  appear  to  be 
Ita  proper  home,  where  it  has  been 
fliliy  demonstrated  that  although  the 
resident  animals  of  the  land  arc  ne- 
cessarily restricted  in  numbers,  yet 
the  sea  teems  with  multitudes  of  in- 
habitants    There,  in  the  bleak  re- 
gions of  almost  perpetual  Winter, 
the    Great    Sea   Eagle   reigns,    a 
mighty  chieftain,  without  a  competi- 
tor, and  with  power  not  questioned, 
finding  ample    subsistence    in    ihe 
Arctic  quadrupeds  and  the  fish  of 
^         the   northern  seas,   or  occasionally 
*■  N    levying  tribute  (i^im  the  hosts  of 
J  .i''     feathered  traveiern  making  their  an- 
nual pilgrimngc  to  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  intruding  on  his  domain. 
■s-      Even    the  tkmous   Condor   of   Ihe 
(ffj     Andes,  the  largest  of  the  Vultures, 
-'-''     scarcely  exceeds  this  bird  in  siie, 
^^     and  In   swinnen  of  flight  and  in 
power  of  beak  and  of  talons  is  much 
bis  inferior. 

Pallas,  a  celebrated  Rnsaian  nal- 
L  nralist,  was  the  first  to  give  a  satis- 

factory and  reliable  account  of  this 
Eagle  In  his  Zoology  of  Asiatic 
Rusria,  (vol.  I,  p.  S43,  published  at 
Si  Petersburg,  in  1811,)  but  it  was 
previously  noticed  by  the  distinguished  navi- 
gatort,  Steller  and  Billings. 

Thie  bird  has  never  been  observed  as  yet  by 
an  American  voyager  or  naturalist,  and  l^w 
specimens  only  are  contained  in  the  museums 
of  Europe.    The  only  specimen  In  the  United 
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Stales  i«  in  tlie  collectioD  of  the  Philidelphia 
Acodemj,  aod  ia  from  Bheriag's  Straits.  From 
it  the  drawlag  was  made  for  tbe  cut  nov  before 
the  render. 

Several  of  the  Daturalisis  who  have  vlaited 
OalifoTDia  aince   that   coaatrj  hu  become  a 
portion  of  the  Uoited  Stales  hare  informed  us 
that  they  occauonally  raw  large  speoiet  of 
Eagles,  orother  Iftrge  rapacious  birds,  of  which 
the/  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  apecimens, 
nor  la  approaching  aufficiently.  near  to  eiain- 
Ine  them  Mtiafactorily.     We  do  not 
despair  of    seeiDg  the   Great    Sea 
B^le,    tKm   California  or   Oregon, 
yet  rewarding  the  exertions  of  some 
active  and   enthouastic  young   nat- 
nralist 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
account  ot  this  Eagle,  by  Pallas : 

"SMler,  worthj  of  &  belUr  UU,  Bnt  ob- 
■cnM   Ibli  nmuUble  apedei,   ud  In  U* 


bill  and  lega  yellow.  Yonnger— tail  white, 
more  or  les5  marked  with  brownish  block.  All 
other  porta  browniah  block  ;  lighter  on  the  head 
aod  ni-ck.  Quills  block,  tbe  shorter  qnilU 
white  at  bosej  bill  ond  feet  yellow.  Total 
length,  (female,)  3  feet  10  inches ;  wing,  2  feet 
2  inches  ;  tail,  I  foot  4  inches. 

Habitation. — Russian  American  Islonds,  Ja- 
pan. Spec  in  Mus.  Acad.,  Pbilado.,  from 
Bbering'a  Straits. 

3.  HALUEToa  LK[rcocGPHu,Ds.    (Llniuenti.) 
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id  s  iwu.    Tbe  j'oung  nn  hitebad  in  Ibt  li«- 
(tnnbigarjune,  and  bare  uentirelTitoaly  coT- 
ertng.    While  aieller  vu  cantiouilj  loaking  it 
■  seit  tnm  ■  precipice  the  puent  eiclee  duted 
It  bim  vitta  iDeh  Impeluorilj  u  nsrl;  to  throw  hlH 
bsdlong.    The  leniale  huing  been  woimded,  botb  Bew 
Kwmy,  n<*r  did  tbej  ratum  to  tbeir  neet  tw  two  dajL  But, 
u  IT  lamenting,  tbaj  often  nt  en  an  opporite  predplce. 


dli|«iUon.    atellei  uw  a 


ir  bf  one  and 


rioua  olbcauringi  of  tbe  ocean." 

DescBirnoN  i»i>  Tbchnical  OssEBTinoNa.— 
Haliaetns  Pelagicus.     (Pallaa.) 

Aqnila  Pelaglca.  Pallas's  Zoologjr  of  Asi- 
atic Rassia,  I,  p.  M3,  (1811.)  Temmlnok'i 
PL  Col.,  i,  pi.  489.  Caadn's  B.  of  Col.  and 
Texas,  I,  pi.  e. 

The  Urgest  of  the  Eagles.  Wings  rather 
shorter  than  usnal  in  this  genua ;  tail  wedge 
shaped,  composed  of  fourteen  feolhers.  Adolt— 
loTKe  apace  on  the  forehead,  greater  wing  cot- 
erls,  abdomen  and  toil  white,  all  other  ports  of 
the  plumoge  dark  brown  or  browniah  black ; 

Vol.  in— S.  ' 


The  Bald  Eagle  Is  the  most  fortunate  of 
birds,  baring  been  Immortalized  ss  the  armo- 
rial emblem  of  our  country.  Not  entirely  on 
the  score  of  merit,  nor  of  good  moral  character, 
as  tbe  great  Dr.  Franklin  ia  raid  to  have  hinted, 
but  he  ia  at  least  a  bird  of  highly  respectable 
oppearance ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  Eagles. 

Dr.  Franklin  olgected,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  bod  character  of  the  Bald  Eagle,  and 
,  rather  preferred  the  Turkey.  The  latter  would 
have  been  a  very  inappropriate  selection  ;  he 
is  a  boisterous  and  gostering  style  of  fowl. 
Young  America  has  no  liking  for  too  much 
palaver,  ond  has  proved  to  be  much  more  of  a 
lighting  chicken  than  either  Eagle  or  Turkey. 
The  Eagla  hos  it,  though,  ond  is  rendered  Tt- 
mous  for  oil  ages.  Hoy  Young  America  al- 
ways be  right,  as  he  ever  has,  and  fight  oocoid- 
inglyl 
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Notwitb8taudmg  the  nobility  of  characi^^r 
UBually  attributed  to  the  Eaglea  aod  brother 
birds  of  the  family  of  Falcoas,  there  is  really 
nothing  in  their  habits  or  history  to  be  re- 
garded as  either  noble  or  magnanimous.  Such 
ideas  seem  to  haye  originated  when  the  sci- 
ences, and  especially  Natural  History,  was  in 
some  measure  mythical  and  fabulous.  Pos- 
sessed of  graceful  forms,  piercing  vision,  and 
soaring  flight,  these  celebrated  birds  are  well 
adapted  to  attract  attention,  even  from  tlie 
most  dull  or  careless  observer.  They  are,  how- 
ever, mighty  plunderers,  and  nothing  more. 
But  they  have  a  place  in  all  literature ;  poets 
have  sung  of  their  prowess,  and  have  vaunted 
them  as  types  and  similes.  We  could  multiply 
quotations,  very  many  of  which  are  erroneous 
in  fact  and  principle,  and  utterly  improper  to 
be  entertained.  When,  from  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  our  native  and  beloved  land,  the 
Eagle  darts  before  thee  on  strong  pinion,  be 
reminded  only  that  thou  art  an  American  ;  re- 
ganl  him  not  as  a  type  of  nobility  nor  of  con- 
quest ;  like  him,  be  free  I 

The  Bald  Eagle  inhabits  the  whole  of  North 
America  to  the  conGnes  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
It  is  found  also  in  North-eastern  Asia,  and  oc- 
casionally strays  into  Central  Europe.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay  it  is  strictly  migra- 
tory, arriving  early  in  the  Spring  and  depart- 
ing southwardly  in  Autumn,  and  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  far  North  it  raises  its  young  as  well 
as  elsewhere  almost  throughout  North  Ameri- 
ca. It  forms  a  rude  nest,  frequently  of  large 
size,  and  generally  near  a  river,  and  either 
on  a  rocky  cliff  or,  as  a  substitute,  a  lofty 
tree.  In  the  Winter  season  both  adults 
and  young  are  constantly  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea  shores  of  both  sides 
of  this  continent,  and  also  along  the  larger 
rivers. 

This  Eagle  is  essentially  a  fisherman,  pre- 
ferring, apparently,  the  capture  of  fish  to  any 
other  occupation,  though  rejecting  scarcely 
anything  in  the  line  of  animal  diet,  especially 
when  pressed  by  hunger.  He  is  not  at  all 
above  carrion  feeding,  and  is  a  regular  visiter 
to  the  carcasses  of  whatever  domestic  animals 
die  during  his  Winter  residence  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  and  other  States  on  the  Atlantic. 
In  fact,  no  small  portion  of  bis  supply  is  de- 
rived from  dead  fish  thrown  upon  the  beach, 
but  he  occasionally  captures  them  for  his  own 
account,  ao  well  as  various  kinds  of  sea  birds, 
even  of  the  largest  species,  such  as  swans  and 
geese,  and  also  small  qnadrupeds. 
This  handsome  Eagle  is  easily  recognized. 


when  in  adult  plumage,  by  the  pure  white  of 
his  head  and  tail.  When  young  his  plumage  iB 
entirely  dark  brown.  His  nearest  relations 
are  the  Sea  Eagle  of  Europe,  mentioned  in  this 
article,  and  several  African  species.  He  feeds 
his  young  with  great  attention  and  with  pro- 
fusion, supplying  them  with  a  full  assortment 
of  the  smaller  animals  of  the  neighborhood,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  fish. 

Dbsckiption  and  Technical  Observations. — 
Haliaetus  Leucocephalus.    iLinua;us.) 

Falco  Leucocephalus.  Linn  Syst.  Nat.,  I.,  p. 
124,  (1766.)  Catesby's  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina,  L, 
pi.  1.  Vieillot's  Birds  of  North  America,  I,  pi. 
3.  Wilson's  Am.  Orn,,  IV.  pi.  36.  And.  B.  of 
Am.,  pi.  31,  126  ;  Oct.  ed.,  I,  pi.  14. 

Adult — head,  tail  and  its  upper  and  under 
coverts  white  ;  entire  other  plumage  brownish 
black  ;  bill,  feet  and  irides  yellow.  Younger- 
entire  plumage  dark  brown,  throat  paler  ;  tail, 
more  or  less  mottled  with  white,  extending 
with  age.  Total  length,  (female,)  about  35 
inches ;  wing,  23  inches  ;  tail,  14  inches.  Male 
smaller. 

Habitation.— All  of  temperate  North  Amer- 
ica. Spec,  in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philada.,  and  Nat 
Mas.,  Washington. 
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THE    NIGHT   OF    LOVE. 


BT  TBB  AfTBOR  OT    "  MAGGIK  BBLL." 


Tlie  night  unto  my  soul  has  come, 
The  overahadowiDg  night ; 

Like  bird  returning  to  its  home, 
From  weary  flight, 

My  love  returns  unto  its  n^t, 

And  vainly  tells  my  aching  breast 
To  be  at  rest 

There  is  no  star  of  promise  in  the  iky 

Not  one  inspiring  star 
Of  hope  or  better  destiny 

Gleams  fVom  afar — 
My  love  must  keep  within  its  nest ; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  it  were  best 
To  be  at  rest. 

The  moon  of  laith  in  clouds  has  set ; 

No  hope-star  beams  above — 
This  heart  must  study  to  forget, 

I^eam  not  to  love — 
My  love  must  keep  within  its  nest, 
Too  sacred  for  a  maiden's  jest, 
There  let  it  rest. 

The  night  unto  my  soul  has  come, 
The  moonless,  starless  night ; 

My  life  henceforth  has  little  room 
For  love's  delight— 

My  love  will  die  within  its  nest 

Of  solitude  ;  but  it  were  best 
To  die  at  rest. 
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TERCEPTED    MESSEN 


It  was  &  brigbt  morning  in  September  irben 
I  Brst  eotered  Ibe  Valley  of  thu  Kamapo.  I 
had  heard  much  or  the  picturexqae  Ecenerjetn- 
brttced  therein,  and  knew  (he  whole  region  was 


aliie  with  historic 
Here  more  tbin  one  romance  had  transpired, 
thus  imparting  to  the  bcantifiil  valley  some- 
thing like  a  classical  Interest.  It  had  heen  the 
ecene  of  many  a  bloody  outrage  by  the  atro- 


Whal  is  HOW  called  Hamapo  was  formerly 
ppelled  Rnmapangh.  as  is  ai.tested  by  old  records 
etill  extant.  The  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  the 
valley  having  once  licen  the  rvsldL'nce  at  m 
powerful  (ribo.  For  several  je.ira  after  the 
close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  remnante 
of  the  Iribc  of  Itamapaiigh  returned  lo  the  val- 
ley for  the  piirpow  of  burying  their  dend.  and 
to  celebrale  al90  fnme  of  the  ancient  fef'tivalH 
of  their  people.  Slowly  they  divindled  away, 
till  one  Folitary  man,  bent  with  year?,  returned 
to  lay  his  bones  with  his  father".  He  wa.'  taci- 
Inm  and  lonely— avoided  companionship,  and 
supplied  his^imple  wants  by  trappingand  fishing. 

"  Here."  said  my  guide  and  friend,  pointing 
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to  a  slight  openiDg  In  the  woods,  under  a 
shoulder  of  Ihe  mountoia,  where  the  bU 
rested  ilaeir,  in  the  shsdaw  of  the  forest  and 
rock,  "  Here  was  where  he  built  his  cabia— a 
stem  old  warrior,  acarred  in  mauj  a  battle. 
But  he  was  very  gentle,  though  uDwilliug  to 
talk,  aud  Bhuaning  observation.  We  called 
him  old  Ramapaugh,  and  aometlmeB  tlie  Bold 
Eagle.  He  was  a  perfect  Jove  in  aspect  Do 
you  see  that  rock  there,  risiog  up  naked  agidust 
the  Bk; !  I  have  teen  old  Ramatiaugh  sealed 
there  by  the  hour^hU  blanket  folded  around 
htm,  his  eagle  tuft  waving  in  the  air,  and  be 
as  moUonlesH  and  as  eharplf  deOoed  as  the 
rock  on  which  be  eat" 

'iHeaveoB!"  I  eiclumed,  "what  a  grand 
statue  be  must  have  made  there  against  the  sk;, 
the  eagles  wheellug  above  him,  the  river  flow- 
ing beneath,  and  the  old  woods  sweeping  ofT  In 
the  distance.  It  waa  the  genius  of  his  people — 
silent,  stem,  gMing  with  an  e;e  of  rebuke 
upon  the  miserable  interlopers  who  had  robbed 
them  of  their  heritage." 

"  Even  BO,"  returned  my  guide.  "  One  day 
it  waa  remarked  there  was  no  smoke  from  the 
hut  of  Ramapaugh — be  bad  gone  to  hunt,  if 


was  thought — the  next  day  it  was  the  same. 
He  might  not  have  returned — Kamapaugb  did 
not  like  any  intermeddllag.  But  when  the 
fourth  da;  came,  and  there  was  Btill  no  emoke 
curliog  like  a  stream  of  Incense  through  Uie 
trees,  up  the  side  of  the  rock,  Heaven- 
ward, we  went  in  a  body  to  learn  what  it 
should  mean.  The  door  or  the  cabin  wag 
closed ;  green  branches  were  spread  upon  the 
floor — a  pipe,  inverted,  was  laid  across  the 
tbreahold-^upon  a  pile  of  skins  was  etretched 
the  body  of  the  old  warrior.  HIb  tomahawk 
was  in  one  hand,  his  bow  In  the  other;  a 
quiver  ftiU  of  arrows  at  his  side.  His  white 
lochs  were  newly  braided,  and  crowned  with 
plumes  of  the  war  eagle,  while  his  face  waa 
bravely  painted ;  thus  were  the  rites  performed 
by  blmBeir,  and  thus  had  be  gone  out  on  that 
long  journey,  prepared  to  meet  hia  people  in 
the  flpirlt-land." 

As  my  guide  (tnished  his  narrative  he  arose, 
and  we  both  walked  to  a  little  inclosure, 
thickly  grown  with  the  wild  raspberry  and 
blackberry,  looking  like  a  small,  lonely  island 
in  a  Bea  of  wheat,  for  the  inclosure  was  in  the 
midet  of  a  cultivated  Seld. 
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"  Here,''  said  be,  ae  we  leaned  over  the  rude 
wall,  *'  here  are  the  ashes  of  the  tribe,  and  in 
the  midst  we  laid  the  body  of  Ramapaugh, 
just  as  he  had  prepared  himself  for  burial.'' 

We  g^ed  awhile  in  silence  upon  the  resting- 
place  of  the  tribe.  Indeed,  the  pretty  ceme- 
tery looked  to  Jie  like  c*  beautiful  fuuerul  urn, 
in  which  was  held  the  o&hes  of  '^  uauon.  Ck 
irtnutL 

Aa  we  proceeded  np  the  valley,  my  firtcnd, 
who  was  nearly  blind  with  years,  leaned  heav- 
ily upon  his  staff  and  pointed  out  one  locality 
after  another  as  if  by  instinct 

**  Alas  I  th&t  you  are  blind,"  I  exclaimed  ; 
"  this  lovely  valley  nuLt  be  full  of  memories, 
and  they  will  fiide,  one  after  another,  for  lack 
of  some  band  to  transfer  them  to  history." 

"  Even  so,"  he  replied ;  "  and  yet  when  I 
walk  over  this  remembered  ground,  where  I 
have  wandered  when  a  child,  every  spot  ren- 
dered sacred  by  the  footprints  of  the  great 
Savior  of  our  Country,  who  passed  through 
here  again  and  again,  my  youth  returns  to  me 
once  more:— my  memories  quicken  the  worn 
organ  of  sight,  and  I  see  again." 

I  looked  into  the  old  man's  eyes,  and  a  clear 
light  emanated  therefrom ;  his  cheek  glowed, 
and  the  old  man  had  renewed  his  youth  like 
the  eagle. 

"  Listen,*'  he  said ;  "  I  feel  I  am  walking  this 
valley  for  the  last  time ;  before  I  descend  the 
silent  one  to  the  long  bourne,  I  have  a  story 
to  tell  you,  and  yon  must  commit  it  to  paper. 
It  is  an  incident  which  gave  the  turning  point 
to  the  Revolution.  It  is  true — ^it  must  be  re- 
corded— mind,  it  is  true." 

Mr.  Pterson  spoke  sternly  and  slowly,  as  a 
man  of  ninety  years  has  a  right  to  speak  to  us 
of  to  day. 

I  promised  to  obey ;  and  then  the  old  man, 
who  had  stopped  in  his  path,  went  on,  pausing 
at  intervals  to  point  out  the  several  places  of 
interest. 

"  Do  yon  see  that  old  hemlock,  there  ?"  and 
he  pointed  to  a  column  which  shot  eighty  feet 
into  the  air,  unmarked  by  a  single  branch, 
while  the  top  spread  itself  into  numerous 
branches.  What  the  palm  tree  is  to  the  tropical 
landscape,  the  hemlock  or  pine  tree  is  to  the 
hyperborean.  "Stately  as  the  palm  tree"  is  a 
metaphor  of  youth  and  power  in  the  Orient, 
and  ''shapely  as  the  pine,"  ''stately  as  the 
hemlock,"  are  favorite  comparisons  with  our 
aboriginals. 

**  That  hemlock  is  on  the  old  Hopper  farm, 
and  was  a  favorite  spot  with  Washington ;  his 
camp  was  pitched  under  its  branches  during  I 


three  campaigns.  Yonder  is  the  old  farm-house. 
Dame  Hopper  was,  in  tnat  day,  a  handsome 
young  woman  of  twenty,  and  a  favorite  with 
the  General.  She  still  lives,  with  her  descend- 
ants about  her — five  generations  under  one  roof. 
Ah !  children  and  grandchildren,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations,  are  a  heritage  of  the 
Lord,  and  reward  those  who  lead  a  godly  life." 

The  old  man  was  thinking  pioudly  of  his 
own  heritage. 

"Madam  Hopper  kept  open  hospitality  in 
that  day,  and  the  General  was  always  a  wel- 
come guest  She  preserves  one  room  just  as  it 
was  the  last  time  the  General  occupied  it. 
There  are  the  chairs,  the  table,  the  pictures, 
painted  on  glass,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Mary  of  England,  his  wife,  religiously  pre- 
served. Old  spoons  of  silver,  of  ancient  and 
massive  make,  brought  from  Holland,  are  in 
the  room,  because  Washington  had  made  use 
of  them.  The  bedstead  is  the  same  on  which 
he  slept,  and  no  form  has  since  that  day  been 
stretched  upon  it  The  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases are  all  sacredly  kept,  unpro&ned  by 
other  use." 

"Truly,  this  Dame  Hopper  is  a  goodly 
dame,"  I  replied. 

"She  is  a  woman  of  the  olden  time,"  he 
answered,  with  a  significant  glance,  meant  to 
convey  a  volume  of  rebuke  to  us  of  to-day. 

"The  Ramapo  Valley  is  holy  land  to  the 
patriot,"  continued  the  old  man.  "  Its  legends 
and  its  history  had  much  of  interest  even  be- 
fore the  War  of  Independence ;  and  at  that 
period  every  etage  of  the  struggle  was  marked 
by  some  striking  event  in  the  valley.  You 
sec  this  old  house  on  this  little  plateau,  where 
the  river  winds  around  the  rocky  point  There 
transpired  one  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Cowboys. 
I  will  show  you  more  of  them  anon." 

We  seated  ourselves  upon  a  stone,  while  he 
gave  utterance  to  what  follows : 

"Claudius  Smith  was  a  brave,  handsome 
man,  but  devoid  of  all  principle.  He  had  been 
for  a  long  time  leader  of  the  Cowboys;  and 
though  it  may  be  presumed  he  would  not  him- 
self wantonly  imbrue  his  hands  in  innocent 
blood,  still  he  was  responsible  for  the  atroci- 
ties of  his  accomplices,  whose  depredations 
were  carried  on  under  his  own  eyes.  Smith 
was  in  a  habit  of  entering  houses  at  mid-day, 
when  the  men  of  the  household  were  at  work 
upon  their  farms,  and  having  surrounded  the 
dwelling,  and  secured  the  women  from  any 
power  of  giving  the  alarm,  by  threats,  and 
even  by  gagging  them,  he  and  his  followers 
carried  away  provisions,  clothing  and  silver, 
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leaving  the  hou8e  naked  of  all  articles  of  value. 
For  this  rei;^-  a  tbe  inh»bltant«  kept  all  valu- 
ables buried  in  the  ground  for  many  years^  and 
families  retired  daily  to  the  mountain",  return- 
ing only  at  night,  when  protected  by  the  male 
inmates  of  the  household.  At  length  Smith 
was  taken  prisoner  and  banged  for  his  crimes  ; 
but  he  left  a  son,  Richard,  a  criel,  fiery  youth, 
who  swore  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Whigs  for 
the  death  of  his  father ;  and  for  a  long  time  he 
was  the  terror  of  the  whole  region. 

"  Yonder  house  was  at  that  time  occupied  by 
a  young  Whig,  devoted  to  his  country,  and  who 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  capture 
of  the  leader  of  the  Cowboys.  The  young 
man,  despite  the  troublous  times,  had  married 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  of  the  valley. 
To  this  day  she  is  talked  of  as  the  maiden 
loveliest  of  her  kind,  with  a  skin  white  as  milk, 
and  a  cheek  like  the  rose.  But  her  great 
charm  was  a  head  of  hair  of  such  luxuriant 
growth  that  it  reached  to  her  knees,  rippling 
like  threads  of  gold.  One  night,  when  the 
young  husband  had  stolen  home  to  his  beauti- 
ful bride,  who  lived  there  with  her  mother, 
these  miscreants  surrounded  the  house,  and 
having  bound  the  two  women  and  secured  the 
three  without  firing  a  shot — which  they  dared 
not  do  for  fear  of  giving  the  alarm— they  put 
the  young  man  to  death  with  their  bayonets, 
in  the  presence  of  the  women,  he  fighting  des- 
perately all  the  while.  They  were  afterward 
found  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  young 
husband,  and  nearly  dead  with  horror.  The 
girl's  long  hair  had  turned  perfectly  white." 

When  my  guide  had  finished  the  narative  we 
moved  onward,  keeping  our  path  by  the  side  X)f 
the  beautiful  Ramapo,  which  sparkled  as 
brightly  to-day  as  in  that  period  of  trial.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
Mr.  Pierson  paused  and  pointed  out  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  ground. 

*'  Look  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  he 
faid  ;  "  what  do  yon  see  ?" 

I  looked  above  and  below.  Above  was  a 
high  ridge  ascending  nearly  perpendicular  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  lined  at  the  marge  by  a 
ridge  of  green  trees,  which  barely  found  a  foot- 
hold, while  here  and  there  stinted  trees  and 
shrubs  emerged  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
and  cast  the  river  into  deep  shade  below. 

**  Look  again,"  he  said ;  "  my  eyes  arc  dim 
and  Fee  but  imperfectly  what  should  be  clear 
to  younger  eyes.  Look  half-way  up  the  moun- 
tain ;  do  you  see  nothing  there  ?" 

'*  Ah  I  yes,  indeed ;  I  see  a  projecting  rock, 
rounding  like  a  table  from  the  surface." 


"  That  is  it.  The  upper  edge  will  sustain  a 
man  with  ease.  The  trees  growing  beside  it 
can  be  drawn  together,  creating  a  perfect 
screen.  The  position  commands  the  road  upon 
both  sides.  No  object  could  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  a  person  so  stationed." 

"  Nothing  above  or  below.  It  is  as  perfect  a 
loop-hole  as  if  built  purposely  into  the  bastion 
of  a  rampart  for  that  very  purpose." 

"  That  is  the  Devil's  Pulpit" 

I  started,  for  I  had  often  heard  of  this  Fpot, 
so  celebrated  in  the  adventures  of  the  Cow- 
boys. 

*•  Yes,  that  is  the  Devil's  Pulpit.  Smith  used 
to  place  his  scouts  in  ambush,  with  precon- 
certed signals,  and,  having  mounted  yonder 
rock  would  reconnoiter  the  valley  ;  and  many 
a  brave  man  was  picked  off  who  wandered 
through  the  valley  totally  imconscious  of  the 
terrible  fate  awaiting  him.  Detachments  of 
men  were  picked  off  by  shot  after  f-hot  from 
unknown  assailants.  Cattle  disappeared,  and 
youth  and  maidens  were  waylaid  and  dragged 
into  a  terrible  bondage  by  these  unecrupulous 
marauders,  who  demanded  large  sums  for  their 
liberation. 

"  Yonder  is  the  Thor,  or  King  Mountain,  the 
highest  in  the  range.  The  German  settler  so 
named  all  high  peaks.  From  the  top  of  the 
Thor,  New  York  bay  and  harbor  may  be  plainly 
seen,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Often  of  a 
morning  the  stately  form  of  Washington  might 
be  seen  standing  here,  like  some  fabulous  demi- 
god, reconnoltering  the  country.  It  was  his 
favorite  place  of  observation.  If  your  eyes  are 
good  you  will  see  a  fissure  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  as  if  it  had  been  rent  by  an  earthquake. 
Ascend  there  and  put  your  ear  to  the  crevice 
and  you  will  hear  the  ticking  of  a  watch." 

"  The  ticking  of  a  watch  I" 

"  Why  not  the  ticking  of  a  watch  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  Washington,  by  accident,  dropped 
his  into  the  crevice,  and  our  people  believe  it 
goes  to  this  day." 

A  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  blind  is  always 
peculiarly  winning,  and  that  of  my  guide  had 
all  the  fun  of  a  boy  us  he  said  this. 

"  Here  we  are  at  the  *  Clove ',"  he  conilnucd, 
^Mvhich  is  so  called  because  the  mountains 
barely  separate  themselves  upon  either  side  to 
give  passage  to  the  river,  leaving  a  narrow 
strip  of  alluvium,  just  wide  enough  to  furnish  a 
road  down  the  valley.  This  narrow  pass  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  an  action  worthy  to  be 
numbered  with  that  of  the  Pass  of  Thermopylie 
of  old.  Indeed  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  features  of  that  remarkable  Pafis." 
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**  Here  are  the  remaiua  of  a  rampart ;  tall 
^trces  have  sprung  from  the  soil,  aad  lean  their 
great  limbs  against  the  rock.  You  can  easily 
trace  its  position,  however,  icnd  can  see  that 
whoever  commanded  this  pass  would  hold  the 
key  to  the  whole  valley.  Sit  down  here,  and 
I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Interc^ed  Dis- 
jHjiche8,  just  as  I  heard  the  story  from  the  bearer 
of  the  same — ^from  the  lips  of  Montagnie  him- 
self.-' 

We  seated  ourselves  upon  the  old  embank- 
ment, and  my  guide,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  re- 
lated to  me  the  following  story. 

Let  me  first  premise  that  Mr.  Pierson,  the 
relator,  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town  of  Ramapo.  which 
is  composed  entirely  of  his  own  workmen, 
employed  in  extensive  iron  works.  From 
this  vailed  the  scenery  at  night  has  a  pecu- 
liarly weird,  unearthly  aspect.  The  works 
are  kept  in  action  day  and  night,  relieved  by 
alternate  groups  of  men  ;  hence  all  night  the 
bright  sparks  ascend  amid  the  gloom,  dancing 
and  gleaming  amid  the  foliage,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly deep  in  color,  and  dense  in  growth, 
doubtless  fed  by  the  iron  of  the  soil.  Augusta 
Falls  are  now  fallen  into  difnise,  but  have  all 
the  charms  of  a  ruin.  Passengers  upon  the  Eric 
Railway  are  agreeably  surprised  to  see  an  arch 
of  st^ne  by  the  wayside  covered  with  vines, 
and  a  beautiful  fall  of  water  flashing  in  the 
nin.  These  are  Augusta  Falls,  which  has 
given  ri;9e  to  the  romance  of  the  Lost  Angel. 

Ramapo  at  this  time  is  owned  by  several 
proprietors,  the  Piersons  and  Townsends  being 
the  principal,  who  are  not  a  little  proud  of 
their  estates,  and  well  they  may  be.  They  live 
also  a  portion  of  the  year  upon  them,  and  I  can 
well  testify  to  their  elegant  hospitalities. 
Judge  Hagerman,  who  married  into  the  Hop- 
per family,  is  now,  alas,  no  more ;  but  I  remem- 
ber a  week  pa.%sed  in  the  family  enlivened  by 
the  kindly  grace  of  the  wife  and  the  lively 
beauty  of  the  daughter  as  among  the  bright- 
est of  my  life.  The  Judge  had  the  ardor  of  a 
boy,  with  great  vivacity  of  intellect  and  good- 
ness of  heart -Hjnali ties  as  winning  as  they  are 
rare.  Alas!  the  beautiful  valley  has  its  sad 
memoriefl  now. 

CBAPTER  TT. 
"  For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's 
One  of  the  few,  the  Immortal  names, 
That  were  not  bom  to  die. ' '  [Hallecx. 

The  Summer  of  1781  op^ed  with  a  better 
prosq)ect  of  success  to  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom than  even  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
had  dared  to  anticipate.    It  was  evident  to  all 


that  the  war,  protracted  to  more  than  seven 
years,  must  soon  be  brought  to  a  close  \  that  a 
handful  of  people,  who  had  so  long  struggled 
and  bled  for  their  country,  must  cease  from 
their  toil,  or  lose  the  hope  of  emancipation — the 
cherished  desire  to  become  a  nation  ;  for  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  nakedness  had  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  war,  and  threatened  to  annihilate 
them  altogether.  We  are  called  a  braggart 
people,  whose  Fourth  of  July  orations  are  one 
universal  outbreak  of  national  laudation.  Let 
it  be  so.  We,  who  in  our  day  of  small  things, 
when  we  were  held  in  derision  by  our  foes,  and 
when  we,  even  to  the  truest  and  stoutest  hearts 
among  ns,  seemed  but  the  Forlorn  Hope  in  the 
vanguard  of  a  disenthralled  people — we,  who 
then  despaired  not,  and  finally  triumphed,  have 
a  right  to  glory  in  the  past,  a  right  to  raise  a 
shout  of  exultation  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  fair  inheritance,  that  our  children,  hearing, 
may  leacn  to  emulate  the  actions  which  have 
made  us  great  as  a  people. 

Thanks  to  the  living  God  that  it  was  not 
amid  the  stinted  and  down-trodden  nations  of 
the  Old  World  that  we  were  called  to  achieve  a 
nationality,  else  might  the  fate  of  France,  of 
Poland,  and  of  Greece  have  been  ours ;  made 
sanguinary  by  unaccustomed  freedom,  we  might 
have  rivalled  the  ferocious  Parisian ;  or, 
hemmed  in  by  overwhelming  powers,  have 
been  dismembered  and  scattered,  and  be  left  to 
nations  what  the  torso  of  a  Hercules  is  amid 
the  feebler  proportions  of  statuary  ;  or,  again, 
be  sufiered  to  exist  only  because  helpless  and 
unprotected. 

No,  the  whole  world  had  been  verging  to 
that  point  when  a  nation  should  be  born  in  a 
day.  Men  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  capable  of 
feeling  a  wrong  or  of  appreciating  a  good,  had 
sought  a  new  portion  of  the  great  earth,  whose 
magnificent  features  and  uncontaminated  soil 
were  designed  to  cast  the  human  mind  into  a 
fresher  and  larger  mold.  Whether  impelled  by 
religion,  philanthropy,  commerce,  or  the  mere 
love  of  adventure — whatever  the  motive  for 
going  forth,  the  fact  argued  a  courage  and  in- 
dividuality of  character  which  must  have  left 
its  impress  upon  the  generations  succeeding 
From  Maine  to  Georgia  it  was  the  same ;  Hu- 
guenot or  Puritan,  Cavalier  or  Burgher,  each 
carried  the  seeds  of  a  new  order  of  things,  each 
learned  to  spurn  oppression  as  monstrous  to 
the  soil.  The  necessities  of  their  condition 
had  taught  them  self-reliance,  and  this  self-re- 
liance had  imparted  a  sturdy  manfulness,  able 
to  stand  for  the  right 

Now  the  battle-cry  of  Lexington  had  been 
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echoed  and  rcecboed  from  North  to  South. 
Each  and  eycrj  State  bad  been  watered  with 
the  blood  of  the  patriot ;  sacred  and  holy  were 
the  drops  which  baptized  the  land  to  eternal 
freedom — the  ashes  of  cities^-little  ones,  it  is 
tmc,  but  hereafter  to  Rhake  the  earth  like 
Lebanon — the  ashes  of  our  towns  and  villages 
had  ascended  in  the  face  of  Heaven  to  call 
down  the  day  of  retribution.  A  needy-  and  ill- 
equipped  and  ill-discipUned  army,  an  army  of 
boys,  indeed — for  it  is  well  known  that  every 
true  patriot  sent  forth  his  household  cheerfully 
to  the  contest,  and  striplings  of  sLcteen  and 
eighteen  crowded  the  ranks — had  made  them- 
selves heard  in  many  a  hard  contested  field. 
Bunker  Hill  and  Bennington,  Saratoga,  Tren- 
ton and  Camden  were  but  the  higher  points  in 
the  mounds  of  our  battle-fields,  and  now  ii  re- 
mained to  strike  the  final  blow  which  should 
decide  at  once  the  fate  of  the  country. 

It  was  evident  that  whatever  might  be  the 
result,  tlie  feelings  of  our  people  had  been  too 
fully  outraged  for  anything  like  sympathy  to 
exist  between  us  and  our  oppressors.  We  must 
be  totally  and  entirely  separated  from  them  as 
a  Grovemment,  or  be  reduced  to  that  unnatural 
complaisance  enforced  by  power  over  unwill- 
ing minds,  which,  covering  the  rankling  and 
moldering  elements  of  revenge,  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  break  forth,  or  if  subdued,  hav- 
ing the  effect  to  harden  and  brutalize  the  nar 
tional  character 

The  campaign  of  the  Southern  army,  under 
Greene,  had  been,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to 
OHr  cause,  and,  though  Fabian  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  movements,  had  not  failed  to  give 
evidence  of  power.  The  allied  French  forces 
were  ready  to  cooperate  wherever  the  wisdom 
of  Washington  should  direct ;  and  it  remained 
for  him  to  decide  whether  his  movements  should 
threaten  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  his  position  at 
New  York,  or  be  directed  against  the  vaunting 
Comwallis,  who  had  stationed  himself  at  the 
two  points  of  York  town  and  Gloucester.  The 
stress  of  the  times,  the  evident  crisis  of  events, 
which  now  became  apparent,  rendered  the 
greatest  circumspection  requisite,  as  the  least 
false  step  might  plunge  the  army  into  disaster 
and  ruin.  It  was  a  period  of  terrible  and  in- 
tense anxiety ;  on  its  issue  depended  the  fate 
of  the  country,  and  the  hopes  of  the  patriot. 
The  skillful  management  of  events  should 
prove  whether  tl|e  past  had  been  the  disorderly, 
accidental  movements  of  a  restless  and  turbu- 
lent class  of  men,  opposed  to  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  government,  or  had  been  the  wise, 
concentrated  and  resolute  action  of  a  people 


determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  hold  fa»t  to  the 
prerogatives  of  freemen. 

The  calm  mind  of  Washington  took  in  all 
with  its  rare  comprehensiveness,  and  came  to 
results  at  once  wise  and  for  the  general  good. 
Hitherto  his  movements  had  been  such  as  to 
lead  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  suppose  that  New 
York  would  be  the  unquestioned  point  of  at- 
tack ;  and  the  impression  had  been  given  to 
our  own  army,  so  that  the  taking  of  New  York 
had  become  the  familiar  gossip  of  the  camp. 
It  had  been  thus  determined  by  a  council  of  of- 
ficers, but  the  subsequent  reenforcement  of 
the  English  army  at  the  above  named  place,  to- 
gether with  certain  operations  of  the  French 
fleet,  had  introduced  a  new  feature,  and  led  to 
a  change  of  measures — a  change  known  only 
to  the  few,  and  studiously  concealed  from  the 
army  at  large. 

CHAPTER  III. 
''  For  here  amid  these  voods  did  he  keep  court, 
Before  whose  mfghtjr  soul  the  common  crowd 
Of  heroes,  who  alone  for  Fame  hare  fought, 
Are  like  the  patriarch's  ihcaTOs  to  Heaven's  chosea 
howed — 
lie,  who  his  country's  eagle  taught  to  Roar, 
And  fired  those  stars,  which  shine  o'er  every  shore. " 

[HOFTMAy. 

Anxious  as  was  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating,  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  one  full  of 
hope.  The  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia 
at  Moriistown,  and  the  subsequent  mutinous 
rising  of  the  Jersey  corps,  while  they  for  a  mo- 
ment ppread  dismay  through  the  country  and 
increased  the  already  overwhelming  burdens 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  had  yet  a  bright 
side,  and  served  to  develop  into  stronger  light 
the  noble  materials  of  which  the  army  was 
made.  Though  importuned  with  the  most  flat- 
tering offers  of  pardon  and  emolument  from  the 
British,  their  liberty  and  exemption  (torn  mili- 
tary service  fully  guaranteed,  they  not  only 
rejected  such  proposals,  but  delivered  the 
emissaries  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  up  to  the  Com- 
mander, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
usages  of  war.  They  loved  the  cause  and  the 
country  none  the  less,  but  goaded  by  suffering, 
had  resolved  to  start  Congress  from  its  luke- 
warmness  in  regard  to  them. 

Severe  as  was  the  crisis  to  the  conntry  at 
large,  the  individual  trial  was  most  heavily 
felt  by  Washington  himself.  He  saw  that  an- 
other such  Winter  would  sink  the  hopes  of  the 
country.  Added  to  these  emergencies,  the  aid 
of  the  French  naval  power  had  been  far  from 
efficient  or  salutary.  There  certainly  had  been 
too  much  disposition  to  independent  action ; 
a  latent  feeling  of  vanity  prompting  to  single 
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lri>U  ol'  proiress  beiwcen  Eaglieli  and  Freucli 
arms,  rather  tban  combined  nod  coDcenlrated 
cooperation  with  the  tactics  of  our  own  arm;. 
^V  asbington  felt  ail  this,  aod  by  llie  most  uttea- 
uouB  ellbtts,  and  (he  moet  EliLlirul  reneoning, 
coanterected  the  evil.  He  latwred  da;  and 
nigh  t,  vigilant  /or  Gvcrjdepurtmeot  of  iatereet, 
and  Gustainiug  a  correspondence,  wonderful 
alike  for  ita  volumlDouaDeEs  and  abilitj. 

He  bad  now  concerted  a  plan  of  operationa 
remarkable  for  adroilnesa  and  completenem, 
the  featarea  of  which  demanded  the  utmoxt 
powerB  of  concealment  on  the  part  of  all  in- 
trusted with  the  dctailn ;  a  concealment  m>  well 
■nataincd.  that  Co  thin  da;  the  whole  matter  in 
half  «bn)uded  in  mystery,  and  doit  that  we  are 
able  to  look  back  to  ita  entire  encceea,  vie  are 
compelled  to  regard  the  whole  as  euperhi 


that  B 


Delhi  ng  beyond  n 


a  skill  ai 


forethought  were  requisite  to  bring 
about  meamret  embracing  so  tnanj 
contingencies,  the  favorable  action 
of  so  many  agents  considered  fortui- 
tous, and  the  exact  subordination  of 
so  many  parta  to  the  whole.  Such 
were  certainly  the  featares  of  the  re- 
markable Bvents  preceding  the  attack 
of  the  allied  armies  upon  the  en- 
t  of  CornwBllis  at  York- 


As  be  pernscd  a  paper  bia  band  InBtinctirelj 
grasped  bia  chin,  not  with  a  philorophic  touch, 
08  we  aec  In  the  pictures  of  Franklin,  but  with 
a  firm  grasp,  the  fiugers  spread  upon  the  side 
of  the  cheek  and  throat,  an  attitude  uliich  In- 
dicated, not  only  a  BrmneES  of  general  charac- 
ter, but  a  concentration  ot  purpose  for  the  pre- 
sent contingency.* 

He  bud  just  received  dispatches  IVnm  General 
Lee,  by  the  way  of  Morristown,  where  a  por- 
tion of  the  Northern  urmj  was  located,  bj 
which  be  learned  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  an- 
ticipating an  attack  of  the  nlllid  arms  npon 
the  city  of  New  York,  had  withdrawn  a  part 
of  the  forces  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown — this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  Ibc  army  of  General 
Greene  was  making  its  way  to  the  North. 
WoFbington  eaw  at  once  the  importance  of  n 
change  of  operations.    The  American  troopi, 


At  Uiie  time  Washington  and  hia 
itaff  occupied  a  low  stone  building 
in  the  village  of  Newburgb,  a  spot 
TCQerated  yet  aa   the   headquarters 
of  Washintgon.    A  place  so  sacred 
should  be  the  Mecca  of  the  region, 
where  yonng  and  old  should  repair 
to  reillume  the  ashes  of  patriotism 
or  to  enkindle  its  fire.    Here,  before 
a  plain  walnut  table,  covered  with 
diagrams    and    dii^patches,   sat    the 
Commander-in-Chief,   late  at  night, 
maturing  the  plans  of  the  coming    , 
evenlfnl   campaign.    Absorbed   ami 
anxious  as  be  wae,  there  was  a  sin- 
gular repose  open  the  fine  features  ^~ 
as   the;  were   bent  over   his   task. 
An  iron  lamp  suspended  from  the  celling  cnet 
the  ligbt  upon  Ibe  top  of  the  head,  revet 
lis  most  cloHilctil  and  harmonious  proportions, 
(he  hair  slightly  thinned   about  the  temple 
and  Becked  with  the  touches  of  ft-ost.    Aa  the 
ligbt  stole  downnard,  leaving  a  halo  npon  (he 
scarcely  contracted  and  noble  brow,  It  showed 
the  thoughtful  depth  of  the  clear,  almost  mel- 
ancholy eye,  and  left  the  strongly  compreaeed 
lips  nearly  m  sbodow. 


suffering  and  enfeebled,  were  ill  able  to  com- 
pete wi(h  a  sup'-rior  and  high  spirited  foe,  and' 
it  becam;  doubly  a  measure  not  only  of  policy 
but  humanity,  to  spare  them  tbe  hazards  of 
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loss  oa  well  as  defeat.  Every  man  was  needful 
to  the  coantry,  and  every  moment  important 
in  the  cause. 

He  resolved  at  once  to  concentrate  all  the 
force  of  the  allied  arms  against  Cornwallis, 
leaving  Sir  Uenry  Clinton  unmolested  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  conceiving  that  a  bold  and 
successful  campaign  in  Virginia  would  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war,  with  less  waste  of  blood, 
and  less  hazard  to  the  cause  than  an  attack 
against  Sir  Henry.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was 
essential  to  leave  the  impression  still  upon  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  that  the  movements  of  the 
army  were  designed  against  himself.  He  was 
now  busy  in  preparing  dispatches  to  the  various 
points  of  the  American  army,  demanding  their 
cooperation,  as  also  to  the  Commander  of  the 
French  fleet,  directing  him  to  repair  to  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  were  buried  in 
dumber,  except  the  personal  friend  and  aid  of 
Washington,  the  accomplished  Hamilton,  who 
walked  back  and  forth  under  the  piazza,  wait- 
ing till  the  labors  of  the  great. man  should 
cease.  As  he  thus  moved,  occasionally  im- 
merging  into  the  moonlight,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  broad  waters  of  the  Hudson  heaving 
np  silver  wavelets  to  the  night,  he  looked  less 
like  the  counselor  of  a  statesman  and  soldier, 
than  a  young  cavalier  whose  gallant  bearing 
betrayed  the  dreams  of  ambition,  and  whose 
silken  curls  and  intellectual  head  told  that 
whether  in  lady's  bower,  or  tented  field,  or 
stirring  forum,  the  proudest  of  those  dreams 
might  well  be  realized. 

A  slight  signal  from  within  called  him  to  the 
side  of  the  Commandor-in-Chief 

*'  Hamilton,  I  see  nothing  wanting  to  our  en- 
tire success — but  one  further  step  to  insarc 
the  delusion  of  Clinton,  and  which  may  induce 
him  to  withdraw  the  fleet  from  the  Chesapeake.'" 

"  True,"  returned  the  other ;  "  an  intercepted 
messenger  will  do  this.'' 

"That  is  the  point  Can  we  procure  one 
trusty  and  willing." 

Hamilton  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "We 
have  trusty  men  in  abundance,  dear  Greneral — 
but  a  solitary  man  to  risk  the  certain  hazard 
of  a  score  of  bullets  requires  peculiar  mettle.*' 

Washington's  hand  had  been  for  some  mo- 
ments pressed  over  his  lips,  so  that  the  expres- 
sion there  could  not  be  detected  ;  but  the  flue, 
epcn  countenance  of  Hamilton  betrayed  a 
pang  which  might  have  been  a  foretaste  of  his 
sobsequeot  doom.  He  leaned  his  head  upon 
the  table,  and,  sinking  his  forehead  into  the 
iwlm  of  his  hand,  both  were  a  moment  silent. 


(i 


It  must  be  done,  Hamilton,"  said  Washing- 
ton in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  one,  a  noble  fellow, 
crossed  in  love,  too,  which  will  make  him  indif- 
ferent to  the  future,  at  least  for  a  while.  It 
isn't  necessary  to  tell  him  more  than  that  he  Is 
to  take  papers  »  certain  route  to  a  certain  des- 
tination." 

This  time  Washington's  features  contracted 
sharply,  and  his  face  assumed  that  rigid  aspect 
we  so  often  see  in  drawings  of  him. 

"  It  is  the  necessity  of  war,  Hamilton ;  every 
man  must  take  his  life  in  his  hands  in  times 
like  these." 

"  I  am  thinking  Montagnie  is  just  the  man. 
You  may  have  seen  him  with  me,  General  >  a 
fine,  handsome  youth  ;  bold  as  a  lion,  and  ver- 
satile as  a  Frenchman.  He  is  of  Huguenot 
blood,  as  you  see  by  his  name.  Montagnie  has 
taken  the  wrong  side  in  this  war,  so  believes 
his  Tory  mistress,  and  the  two  have  quarreled 
in  consequence.  I  am  confident  her  lover  is 
ready  to  undertake  the  most  desperate  enter- 
prise. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  use  dispatch — by  to-mor- 
row we  must  be  on  the  move." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  Montagnie  is  awake  now ; 
there  is  nothing  so  wakeful  as  your  discom- 
forted lover.  I  will  send  for  him  directly — 
and  it  may  be  we  shall  do  double  service — one 
to  the  country  first ;  and,  secondly,  awake  his 
freakish  lady  to  a  sense  of  what  she  is  in  a  fi&ir 
train  of  losing." 

The  young  man  spoke  lightly,  but  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  held  Wendell  Montagnie 
showed  conclusively  that  the  best  spirit,  both 
for  man  and  country,  lurked  beneath. 


CHAPTER  rv. 


*'  Yet  nerrc  thy  ftpirit  for  the  proof, 
And  blanch  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ; 
The  thuid  good  may  stand  aloof — 
Tlie  sage  may  frown — yoi  faint  thou  not. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rue  again : 
The  eternal  yean  of  God  are  hc-rs  ; 

But  Error,  wounded,  vrrithes  in  pain, 
And  dies  among  her  worshippenu"  [BRYA^n'. 

A  short  time  served  to  usher  the  young  man 
into  the  presence  of  Washington.  He  was  a 
mere  youth,  with  an  oval  face,  as  yet  ungraced 
by  a  beard,  and  brown,  wavy  hair  clustering 
abundantly  about  his  high,  but  somewhat  nar- 
row forehead.  Brows  as  fairly  defined  as 
those  of  a  girl  overlooked  a  full,  gray  eye, 
which  appeared  black  in  the  shadow  of  its  long 
curved  lashes.  A  nose  slightly  aquiline  gave 
an  appearance  of  spirit  to  a  face  which  other- 
wise might  have  seemed  too  gentle.    He  was 
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tall  and  lisbtlj  maAe,  with   an  air  at  once 
prond,  yet  respectable. 

WoEbingtaD  regarded  the  jouth  irith  nn  erl- 
dent  look  or  BurpriEvd  admiratios,  and  then 
glanced  almost  rrproachriillj  at  Hamilton,  as  if 
he  would  eaj,  "  the  eacrillce  ia  too  great"  It 
may  be  that  the  cbadow  ot  the  nafortanale 
Andre,  eo  jniitly  but  painfnlly  doomed,  flitted 
before  his  mind's  eye.  Whatever  it  might  have 
been,  be  stayed  to  affix  his  signature  to  a  docu- 
nent,  which  he  did,  and  then  pn^ed  the  paper 
aside.  Loolcing  BleadTastly  in  the  face  of  the 
yontb,  he  began : 

*'  It  is  no  ordinary  man  that  must  serve  on 
this  oecaMD." 

MonCagnie  started  with  something  like  im- 
patience, and  answered  with  a  boldness  and 
promptitude  wbich  carried  its  owd  charm. 

"General,  we  all  lo»e  and  reverence  you; 
there  is  not  one  in  the  ranks  who  U  not  read; 
to  lay  dowo  his  life,  Brat  for  hia  country, . 
for  your  eicellency  ;  but,  to  save  time,  1 1 
declare  I,  for  one,  can  go  on  no  service 
will  cast  a  stain  upon  my  good  name." 

Washington  DOW  gavea  gesture  of  impatii] 


Young  man,  I  honor  your  senttmentii.  Ir) 
ordinary  times  they  arc  all  (hat  is  esential ;  but 
now  we  need  men  who  can  forget  all — forget 
bimeelf,  kindred  and  friends  for  country." 

Turning  to  Hamilton,  be  continued,  "Time 
wears ;  can  you  divine  nothing  further?" 

Hamilton  touched  the  shoulder  of  UoDtagnie, 
and  tbey  turned  to  the  window,  white  'Wash- 
ington followed  them  with  his  eyes,  his  face  as- 
suming an  eiprcBsion  of  intense  melancholy  ; 
both  were  eminently  beautiful—both  in  the 
Quah  of  youth,  and  as  they  stood  in  the  pale 
light  of  the  moon,  there  was  something  still 
and  unearthly  in  their  iharp  oatlines,  as  if 
''  coining  events  cast  their  ehadows  tteforc."  and 
invested  each  with  a  strange  interest. 

Hamilton  wouldhavc  spoken, but  Montagnie 
leaued  his  shoulder  against  the  window  frame 
and  with  a  fliiot  smile  broke  the  silence : 

"Say  nothing,  my  friend.  Washington  baa 
made  the  only  available  plea.  Let  me  have  teu 
minutes  for  thought.    Call  me  when  tbey  are 

Obeying  the  first  warm  impulses  of  bis  gen- 
erous nature,  Hamilton  threw  his  arms  aronnd 
the  devoted  youib,  and  whispered 
"  God  bless  you,  Honlaguic." 

Tbe  young  man  stepped  out  upon 
the  piazza,  where,  leaning  his  back 
to  tbe  wall,  he  Gnnly  cla-^ped  bis 
arms  to  his  breaFl,  and  bis  eyes 
peered  into  the  distance  without  lie- 
ing  fixed  by  any  one  object.  It 
would  l>e  dilEcuit  to  follow  the  train 
of  thought  as  image  after  image 
arose  to  bis  miud.  The  geetare  of 
Hamilton  had  di^oscd  him  to  a  do- 
grcc  of  tenderness,  and  the  tlrst  garb- 
ings  of  emotion  went  Ibrth  to  his 
mistress.  True,  she  was  capricious, 
scornful  and  petulant,  but  when  did 
ever  love  ask  counsel  of  wisdom? 
Many  were  the  diecreet,  comely,  ap- 
preciating m  aid  en?  of  the  ncigbbci^ 
bood.  but  they  lacked  the  ucdeflned 
graces  of  Katrina  Mercein,  who 
qnecned  it  over  ber  admirers  with 
an  citsy  ussu  ranee  that  kept  up  aper- 
petnal  rivalry  among  tbe  youth  of 
the  vilkgp.  Notwithstanding  Ihie, 
sbc  honored  Wendell  Montagnie  with 
n:ch  an  cxulierance  of  IVcakiriineni, 
wit  and  nniles  that  all  regarded 
him  as  the  tivored  lover. 

True,  that  very  day  she  had  spoken 
icoml^illy.  even  harshly,  if  a  voice 
so  sweet  and  lips  so  fiilr  could  be 
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thus  diEposcd.  She  had  stigmatized  the  cause 
80  dear  to  the  heart  of  Montagnie  as  "  rebell- 
ious, treasonable  and  insane  "—more  than  this, 
they,  the  supporters  thereof— they,  the  half  clad 
and  half-starved  army,  who  had  left  the  peace 
and  comforts  of  home  to  march  and  counter- 
march before  a  nobly  equipped  foe — aye,  die 
and  be  forgotten,  leaving  only  the  result  of 
the  conflict  to  brighten  the  hereafter — men  like 
these  Katrina  had  stigmatized  as  a  "  ridiculous 
rabble,'^  "  a  host  of  ragamuffins,''  who  must 
soon  grace  the  gibbet  in  return  for  their  folly. 

Montagnie  thought  of  these  things  bitterly ; 
and  his  love  waned  as  he  recalled  the  scornful 
curve  of  her  pretty  lip,  and  the  flashing  of  hor 
bright  eye  coupled  with  words  like  these.  He 
remembered  that  she  had  intimated  that  more 
than  one  British  officer  (who  had  found  the  way 
to  the  house  of  her  Tory  father)  had  fipoken  of 
himself  with  approval,  and  that  wealth  and 
promotion  might  both  be  his  by  a  change  of 
service.  He  felt  no  temptation  here,  rather  a 
bitter  scorn  for  himself  that  anything  should 
lurk  about  him  by  which  another  should  dare 
couple  him  with  so  base  a  thought.  No,  insig- 
nificant as  he  might  be,  he  was  all  freedom's ; 
doubly  so  when  peril  and  shame  were  heaped 
upon  her  causey-doubly  so  when  his  own  hopes 
were  baffled. 

Then  appeared  the  image  of  Katrina,  as  she 
had  sometimes  appeared,  gentle,  winning  and 
most  womanly,  and  his  mood  softened.  "  She 
is  worth  the  winning,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  but  I  must  not  through  her  learn  to  despise 
myself." 

Suddenly  the  thought  of  his  mission  flashed 
like  a  pang  through  his  nerves.  He  was  as  yet 
unaware  of  its  precise  import ;  he  had  only 
learned  that  some  one  superior  to  the  or- 
dinary soldier  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  some- 
what for  the  public  good.  Then  came  the 
images  of  Nathan  Hale,  of  Hayne,  of  Andre, 
and  others  whose  deaths  had  been  such  that  the 
mothers  that  bore  them  might  well  shriek 
aghast,  as  if  the  shame  of  the  mode  might 
leave  its  blighting  shame  upon  the  soul,  and 
forever  blend  it  with  their  memories.  True, 
these  were  ennobled  by  the  act  which  cast  a 
temporary  degradation  about  them — the  fatal 
tree  was  to  them  the  cross  by  which  they  had 
elevated  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  to  a  sub- 
limity second  only  to  the  greater  one  of  reli- 
gion ;  yet  there  stood  the  martyr  men  before 
him — scoffed,  dishonored,  helpless,  strong  only 
for  the  land  to  which  each  owed  his  allegiance. 

A  cold  sweat  started  to  his  pores,  and  bis 
arms  fell  to  his  side  at  the  greatness  of  the 


sacrifice;  nor  was  even  he  aware  how  the  kind- 
ling embers  of  love  of  country  were  burning 
within  him  as  these  terrible  images  floated  be- 
fore him.  Had  not  a  price  been  set  upon  the 
head  of  Washington  himself?  Did  not  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  act  with  this  terrible 
alternative  before  them?  Capture  or  defeat, 
the  failure  of  the  cause,  and  the  stout  men  who 
made  up  the  Congress  of  the  people — Washing- 
ton  himself,  the  great,  the  revered — would 
each  and  all  hang  from  the  gallows  tree,  as  the 
bones  of  Coligny,  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the 
truly  great  have  done  before  them,  making  that 
hallowed  which  was  designed  for  a  type  of  shame. 

As  thus  he  stood,  he  was  roused  by  the  ex- 
clamation of  Hamilton,  who  had  approached 
unperceived  ;  "  My  God,  this  must  not  be,-' 
escaped  from  his  lips,  as  he  marked  the  deadly 
paleness  of  his  friend. 

Montagnie  was  instantly  aroused.  "  I  have 
decided,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  in  that  of 
Hamilton,  and  they  entered  the  presence  of 
Washington.  Here  each  seated  himself  silently 
before  the  table.  At  length  Montagnie  broke 
the  silence  by  saying,  "  I  am  ready  for  what- 
ever you  require." 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  Washington,  and  his 
voice,  though  even  in  its  firm  tones,  had  a 
touch  of  huskiness  unwonted  to  him,  "  I  nhall 
have  a  series  of  papers  in  readiness,  which  I 
desire  to  transmit  to  General  Lee,  by  the  way 
of  Morristown." 

Montagnie  looked  up  with  a  smile  of  surprise, 
as  if  the  torturing  ordeal  which  he  had  jiiet 
^passed  in  his  own  mind,  had  been  a  weak  and 
childish  waste  of  power,  and  he  simply  asked, 

''Am  I  to  know  the  nature  of  these  dis- 
patches ?" 

Washington's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pa- 
pers before  him,  as  he  replied, 

*'  They  contain  details  reFpecting  the  antici- 
pated attack  of  the  allied  armies  upon  the  City 
of  New  York." 

Montagnie  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair 
with  the  air  of  one  overwhelmed  with  intense 
self-disgust,  and  which  for  the  moment  bore 
down  all  other  considerations. 

"  This  is  a  mere  boy's  task,  your  Excellency 
I  had  foolishly  nerved  myself  for  a  great  sacri- 
fice." 

"  Yoxi  will  secure  the  papers  carefully  about 
your  person,  descend  the  Hudson  in  the  rear  of 
the  mountains ;  leaving  them  upon  your  left, 
you  will  follow  the  gorge  of  the  Highlands, 
through  the  Cleave  of  the  Ramapo,  ordering 
vcur  time  so  that  you  will  do  this  before  day- 
break " 
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While  Washington  spoke  this  slowly  and 
distinctlj,  Montagnie  arose  to  his  feet,  amazed 
at  what  he  heard. 

'*  The  Pass  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy !" 
he  at  length  ejaculated. 

Washington  had  resumed  his  pen,  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  presenee  of  the  speaker, 
while  Montagnie  stood  as  if  plunged  in  reverie, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  unchanging  aspect 
of  Washington-;  but  no  vague  and  dreamy 
reverie  wasted  the  faculties  of  Wendell  Mon- 
tagnie, as  he  thus  stood ;  they  were  all  keenly 
alive  in  disentangling  the  maze  of  thought 
spread  out  before  him.  Strange  and  bewilder- 
ing surmises  crowded  upon  him,  as  to  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  What  could 
they  be  ?    Was  he,  the — noble— the  true — the 

devoted,  after  all .    No,  no ;  the  ingenuous 

blush  of  youth  mantled  his  cheek,  as  the  start- 
ling and  unworthy  thought  darted  across  his 
mind ;  yet  why  expose  his  measures  to  the  sure 
hazard  of  being  known  to  the  foe  ?  The  route 
prescribed  was  unusual,  circuitous,  and  the 
Pass  of  the  Ramapo  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Why  not  take  the  back  road  further  to  the 
North,  wliich  had  been  constructed  expressly 
for  the  use  of  the  troops,  in  order  to  keep  the 
communication  open  between  West  Point  and 
the  Jerseys  ?  Unable  to  solve  the  enigma,  he 
was  still  resolved  to  act.  At  length  a  bright 
flush  cast  itself  over  his  face,  and  a  sad  smile 
played  with  it  as  he  broke  the  painful  si- 
lence. 

"  I  must  double  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy, 
take  any  quantities  of  winged  lead,  and  be  de- 
prived of  my  papers." 

Washington  raised  his  head  impatiently,  and 
answered  in  a  deep,  stem  voice,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  down  his  foot  with  a  heavy 
stamp  upon  the  floor :  "  Young  man,  your  duty 
is  to  od  not  talk." 

This  stamp  of  the  foot  is  better  than  any 
parade  of  words,  as  revealing  the  internal  fiber 
of  the  man  Washington. 

Montagnie  bowed  coldly,  but  turning  to 
Hamilton  he  said : 

"  I  shall  be  accounted  a  ndserable  dupe,  a 
braggart  fool ;  be  it  so,  one  might  choose  a 
more  chivalric  and  better  understood  aspect  of 
adventure,  but  it  is  a  trifle  to  be  ridiculous  for 
the  public  good." 

The  bitterness  of  this  trifling  struck  to  the 
heart  of  Hamilton,  and  he  ventured  a  few  low 
words  to  the  Commander-in-Chief;  but  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  suggestion,  Washing- 
ton shook  his  head,  and  continued  bent  over 
his  papers  in  a  manner  that  showed,  however 


much  he  might  rely  upon  the  readiness  and 
breadth  of  apprehension  of  his  young  friend  in 
ordinary  cases,  where  an  emergency  demanded 
simply  firmness  of  purpose,  involving  few  con- 
flicting elements,  he  relied  solely  upon  his  own 
judgment.  Waving  his  hand  in  a  manner  that 
showed  the  conference  was,  for  the  present,  at 
an  end.  he  sat  absorbed  in  his  great  plans  long 
after  thoee  who  had  obeyed  his  counsel  had  re* 
tired. 
[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number  of  the  llagasine.] 


n»»< 


A     MOTHER'S     LOVE. 


An  Affbctino  Incident  op  the  Plaqite. — In 
the  villaige  of  Carreggi,  whether  it  were  that 
due  precautions  had  been  taken,  or  that  the 
disease  was  of  peculiar  malignant  nature,  one 
after  another,  flrst  the  young  and  then  the  oid, 
of  a  whole  ftimily  dropped  off,  A  woman  who 
lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  the  wife 
of  a  laborer,  the  mother  of  two  little  boys, 
felt  herself  attacked  by  fever  in  the  night ;  in 
the  morning  it  greatly  increased,  and  in  the 
evening  the  fktal  tumor  appeared.  This  was 
during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  went 
to  work  at  a  distance,  and  only  returned  on 
Saturday  night,  bringing  home  the  scanty 
means  of  subsistence  for  his  family  for  the 
week.  Terrified  by  the  example  of  the  neigh- 
boring ftimily,  moved  by  the  fondest  love  for 
her  children,  and  determined  not  to  communi- 
cate the  disease  to  them,  she  formed  the  heroic 
resolution  of  leaving  her  home,  and  going  else- 
where to  die.  Having  locked  them  in  a  room, 
and  sacrificed  to  their  safety  even  the  last  and 
sole  comfort  of  a  parting  embrace,  she  ran 
down  the  stairs,  carrying  with  her  the  sheets 
and  coverlets,  that  she  might  leave  no 
means  of  contagion.  She  then  shut  the  door 
with  a  sigh,  and  went  away.  But  the  eldest, 
hearing  the  door  shut,  went  to  the  window,  and, 
seeing  her  running  in  that  manner,  cried  out, 
'*  Good  bye,  mother  "  in  a  voice  so  tender  that 
she  involuntarily  stopped.  '*Good  bye,  mother," 
repeated  the  youngest  child,  stretching  its  lit- 
tle head  out  of  the  window.  And  thus  was  the 
poor  afflicted  mother  compelled  fbr  a  time  to 
endure  the  dreadful  confiict  between  the  yearn- 
ings which  called  her  back,  and  the  pity  and 
solicitude  which  urged  her  on.  At  length  the 
latter  conquered ;  and  amid  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  the  farewells  of  her  children,  who  knew 
not  the  fatal  cause  and  import  of  those  tears, 
she  reached  the  house  of  those  who  were  t« 
bury  her.  She  recommended  her  husband  and 
children  to  them,  and  in  two  days  she  was  no 
more. 
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C'oi.ovBi.  John  Cu*Bi.Ba  Frevont  ib  recog-  j  bU  scientific  ohwrTuCons.  hia  v&luable  difcor- 
iiizeit  tbroDgbnut  the  ctvili?^  wnrld  aa  one  of  erics,  hin  miltlnTj  exploits,  his  vast  reMuncf 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age.  His  ex- 1  of  invention,  and  power  of  endurance,  are  reu- 
traordiniirf  adrentureB,  hia  wonderful  escapea,  I  dered  illustrioaa  bj  the  fact  that  all  his  enter- 
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prices  were  Belf-proinptad,  and  wtrc  directed 
Kiel;  to  the  aggrandizement  of  bia  coontry. 
And  all  tbia  bri1l[aDcj  of  his  public  cbarkcter 
te  graced  bj  the  Bimpliciiy  of  hia  manners,  tbe 
parity  of  hU  moraU,  tbe  lategrit;  of  bis 
tiona,  and  Ibe  kindneas  and  fidt^litj  vbich  h 
made  blai  the  idol  of  all  who  hare  served 
under  him,  or  been  associated  ivilh  him  ij 

Bta  parentage  juetiflea  bia  bistorj ;  for  hia 
father  naa  a  Frenchman,  a  deEcendant  of  the 
Huguenots,  but  attached  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption ;  and  bia  mother  was  an  accomplished 
daughter  of  Old  Virginia,  and  a  true  Ameri- 
can woman  in  tbe  heet  moee  of  the  phrase. 
John  vaa  boni  at  SafaDQah,  in  the  year  1613, 
and  is  Daw  forty-three  years  old,  and  is  the 
yonngeet  man  that  has  ever  buen  run  as  a  can- 
didate for  tbe  Presidency,  And  yet,  if  you 
Weaaure  life  by  its  deeds,  or  by  the  number  and 
value  of  its  experiences,  he  baa  arrived  at  the 
age  of  full  maturity.  He  ia  of  just  the  age  at 
which  WtsBRiOTON,  alio  tben  only  acolonel, was 
selected  as  Commacder-in-Chief  of  the  anniea 
of  the  United  States  in  1775— all  know  with 
what  reanlla.  And  Washington,  too,  originally 
a  surveyor,  was  dengnated  for  his  high  olBce 
by  the  atrangeneas  of  bia  adventures,  the  bril- 
liancj  of  a  few  parliain  exploits,  tbe  variety 
of  bis  experLenc«s,  and  the  disinterested neee  of 
hia  patriotism,  and  not  by  his  plodding  dili- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  a  common  roond  of 
dnties,  or  by  a  patient  waiting  upon  time  to 
advance  him  in  some  regular  line  of  promo- 

Fremont'a  hther  died  young,  and  he,  like 
Wa^ington,  was  left  to  the  care  of  bia  mother. 
Bnt  there  ia  a  break  In  tbe  parallel,  for  Wash- 
ington was  left  to  an  iDheritancc  of  weath,  but 
Fremont's  moUier  drank  the  bitter  cup  of  pov- 
erty to  the  dregs.  She  removed  (o  Charleston, 
and  waa  indebted  to  tbe  kindness  of  friends  for 
the  means  of  supporting  and  educating  her 
three  little  children.  A  Carolinian  has  com- 
mnnicated  to  tbe  New  Torfe  Tribune  a  lillle 
incident,  growing  out  of  these  narrow  circum- 
rtancea  of  the  family,  which  well  illualratea 
the  genuine  American  spirit  of  lelf'reliaace 
formed  by  Nature  in  the  bosom  of  young  Fre- 
mont. When  John  was  about  twelve  years  old 
he  thought  he  could  do  something  for  blmaelf. 
and  relieve  bis  mother  of  the  burden  of  bia 
nipport;  and  accordingly  sought  employment 
in  tbe  office  of  Hr.  Uitchell,  a  respectable  law- 
yer, wbo  took  him  into  his  bouse  ;  bat,  for 
some  reason,  (be  family  chose  be  should  sit  at 
a  aide-table  for  bia  meals.    John  was  a  hearty. 


willing  and  independent  boy  and  would  nol 
give  up  what  be  undertook.  As  he  alwayb 
bad  his  catechism  perfectly,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Bishop,  who  ivanted  to  have  him 
educated  for  a  clergyman.  Mr.  U.  fonnd  him 
so  intelligent  and  fhitbful,  that  be  also  Inter- 
ested himself  to  obtain  tbe  advantages  of  a 
better  education,  and  by  the  help  of  olfaei 
friends  he  was  admitted,  first  Into  the  school  ol 
Dr.  Roberton,  an  accompliidied  Scotchman, 
and  afterward  into  Charleston  College.  Years 
afterward,  and  when  the  world  was  filled  with 
the  Rime  of  Colonel  Fremont's  diicoveriea  and 
e.Tploita,  a  gentleman  came  into  Mr.  Mitchell's 
office  and  addressed  him  by  name.  Mot  recol- 
lecting Uie  person,  Mr.  M.  aeked  who  it  waa. 
"  What,"  said  he,  "  do  yon  not  rememlier 
JohnT'  Even  then,  be  did  not  at  once  con 
nect  the  idea  of  John  with  anything  else,  aod 
asked  him  what  he  bad  been  about,  and  where 
be  had  been.  John  replied  that  be  had  been  m 
dIBtarent  parts  of  the  country,  doing  several 
things ;  and  at  length  Mr.  M.  recognized  the 
little  boy  wbo  sat  at  bia  side-table,  now  the 
distingniahcd  Colonel  Fremont,  the  path-findev 
uf  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  conqueror  of 
California. 

A  still  more  interesting  matter,  connected 
with  his  school  edacatlon,  and  with  bis  present 
position  before  tbe  country,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Roberton,  In  tbe  preflice  to  an  edition  of  Xen- 
opbon's  Anabasis,  published  under  bis  care  in 
the  year  1850.  He  is  endeavoring  to  excite 
tbe  young  eeholara,  for  whom  the  book  was  pre- 
pared, to  dllligeace,  energy  and  perseverance 

aiming  at  high  excellence  and  pursuing  their 
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object  to  commHDd  success.  And,  for  their  en- 
couragement, he  gives  the  following  account  of 
a  youth  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  his  cltiFscs. 
He  says : 

"For  your  farther  encouragement,  I  will  here  relate 
a  yeiy  remarkable  mst&nce  of  patient  diligence  and  in- 
domitable perseverance. 

"  In  the  year  1827,  after  I  had  returned  lo  Giarleston 
from  Sootland,  and  my  classes  were  going  on,  a  very  re- 
spectable lawyer  came  to  my  school,  I  think  bome  time  in 
the  month  of  October,  with  a  youth,  apparently  about 
sixteen,  re  perhaps  not  so  much  (fourteen),  of  middle 
size,  graceful  in  manners,  rather  slender,  but  well  formed, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  what  I  should  call  handsome  ;  of  a 
keen,  piercing  eye.  and  a  noble  forehead,  seemingly  the 
-very  seat  of  genius.  The  gentleman  stated  that  he  found 
him  given  to  study,  and  that  he  had  been  about  three 
weeks  ^earning  the  Latin  rudiments,  and  (hopmg,  I  sup- 
pose, to  turn  the  youth's  attention  from  the  law  to  the 
ministry,)  had  resolved  to  place  him  undior  my  care,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  Greek,  Latin  and  ilathematics 
sufficient  to  enter  Charleston  College. 

*'  I  very  gladly  received  him,  for  I  immediately  per- 
ceived he  was  no  common  youth,  as  intelligence  beamed 
in  his  dark  eye,  and  shone  brightly  on  his  countenance, 
Indicating  gr$at  ability  and  an  assurance  of  his  future 
progress  I  at  once  put  him  in  the  highest  class,  just  be- 
ginning to  read  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and,  although  at 
first  inferior,  his  prodigious  memory  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plication 6oon  enabled  him  to  surpass  the  best.  He  began 
Greek  at  the  same  time,  and  read  with  some  who  had 
been  long  at  it,  in  which  he  also  soon  excelled.  In  short, 
in  the  space  of  one  year  be  had,  with  the  class,  and  at 
odd  hours  with  myself,  read  four  books  of  Cesar,  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  Sallust,  six  books  of  Viigil,  nearly  all  Horace, 
and  two  books  of  Livy  ;  and  in  Greek,  all  Gneca  Minora, 
about  the  half  of  the  first  volume  of  Gneca  Majora,  and 
four  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  And  whatever  he  read  he 
retained.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  fact,  as  if  he  learned  by 
mere  intuition.  I  was  myself  utterly  astonished,  and  at 
the  same  time  delighted  with  his  progress 

<i  I  have  hinted  that  he  was  designed  for  the  church  ; 
but  when  I  contemplated  his  bold,  fearless  disposition, 
his  powerful  inventive  genius,  his  admiration  of  warlike 
exploits,  his  love  of  heroic  and  adventurous  deeds,  I  did 
not  think  it  likely  be  would  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
He  had  not,  however,  the  least  appearance  of  any  vice 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  always  the  very  pat- 
tern of  virtue  and  naodesty.  I  could  not  help  lovitig  him, 
so  much  did  he  captivate  me  by  his  gentlemanly  conduct 
and  extraordinary  progress.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
would  one  day  raise  himself  to  <Hninence. 

*'  While  under  my  instruction,  I  discovered  his  early 
genius  for  poetic  composition  in  the  following  manner : 
When  the  Greek  class  read  the  account  that  Herodotus 
i^ves  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  bravery  of  Miltiades 
and  his  ten  thousand  Greeks  raised  his  patriotic  feelings 
to  enthusiasm,  and  drew  tram  him  expressions  which  I 
thought  were  embodied,  a  few  days  afterward,  in  some 
well-written  verses  in  a  Charleston  paper,  on  that  fkr- 
famed  unequal,  but  successful,  conflict  against  tyranny 
and  oppression  ;  and,  suspecting  my  talented  scholar  to 
be  the  author,  I  went  to  his  desk  and  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  write  them  ;  and  hesitating  at  first,  rather  blushing- 
1y,  he  confessed  he  did.  I  then  said  :  '  I  Imew  you  could 
do  such  things,  and  suppose  you  have  some  such  pieces 
by  you,  which  I  should  like  to  see.  Do  bring  them  to  me.' 
He  consented,  and  in  a  day  or  two  brought  me  a  number. 


which  I  read  with  pleasure  and  admiration  at  the  strong 
marks  of  genius  stamped  on  all,  but  here  and  there  re- 
quiring, as  I  thought,  a  very  sL'ght  amendment. 

"  I  had  hired  a  mathematician  to  teach  both  him  and 
myself,  (for  I  could  not  then  teach  that  science,)  and  in 
this  he  also  made  such  wonderful  progress  that  at  the  end 
of  one  year  he  entered  the  Junior  Class  in  Charleston  Col- 
lege triumphantly,  while  others  who  had  been  studying 
four  years  and  more  were  obliged  to  take  the  Sophomore 
Class.  About  the  end  of  the  year  18^8  I  left  Charleston. 
After  that  he  taught  mathematics  for  some  time.  His  ca- 
reer afterward  has  been  one  of  heroic  adventure,  of  hair- 
breadth escapes  by  flood  and  field,  and  of  sdentifie  ex* 
plorations,  which  have  made  him  w^orld-wide  renown. 

"  In  a  letter  I  received  firom  him  very  lately,  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  me  in  the  following  words :  '  I  am 
very  fkr  flfom  either  forgetting  you  or  n^lecting  you,  or 
in  any  way  losing  the  old  regard  I  had  for  you.  There  {a 
no  time  to  which  I  go  back  with  more  pleasure  than  that 
spent  with  you,  for  there  was  no  time  so  thoroughly  well 
)«pent ;  and  of  anything  I  may  have  learned,  I  remember 
nothing  so  well  and  so  distinctly  as  what  I  acquired  with 
you.'  Here  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  merit  was  al- 
most all  his  own.  It  is  true  that  I  encouraged  and 
cheered  him  on,  but  if  the  soil  into  which  I  put  Uie  seeds 
of  learning  had  not  been  of  the  richest  quality,  they  would 
never  have  sprung  up  to  a  hundred  fold  in  the  full  ear. 

"Such,  my  young  friends,  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  my  once  beloved  and  favorite  pupil,  now  a  Senator, 
and  who  may  yet  rise  to  be  at  A«  head  qf  tki$  great  and 
growing  SepuUic.  Vij  prayer  is  that  he  may  ever  be  op> 
posed  to  war,  ii^ustice  and  oppression  of  every  kind,  a 
blessing  to  his  country,  and  an  example  of  every  noUe 
virtue  to  the  whole  world." 

This  shows  how  the  character  which  Colonel 
Fremont  has  ever  exhibited  was  formed  in  his 
youth,  and  thus  early  developed  the  qualities 
which  have  given  him  distinction  in  Buhaeqaent 

life. 

For  some  reason  he  left  the  college  without 
taking  his  degrees  in  course,  but  they  were 
voluntarily  conferred  by  the  faculty  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  cruise  he  made  in  the  sloop-of- 
war  Natchez.  While  he  was  supporting  him- 
self by  teaching  and  surveying,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Poinsett,  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  teacher  of  mathematics  on  board 
of  the  Natchez,  then  under  orders  from  Charles- 
ton to  South  America,  and  there  he  served  be- 
tween two  and  three  years.  On  his  return,  he 
passed  a  successful  examination  at  Baltimore 
for  a  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  Navy, 
but  declined  the  appointment,^  f^om  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  more  enterprising  employment  of 
a  civil  engineer. 

His  first  essay  as  engineer  was  in  a  survey 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  line  of  the 
South  Carolina  Railroad.  In  after  years,  when 
the  unjust  sentence  of  a  court-martial  had 
driven  him  from  the  Army,  he  was.  offered  the 
Presidency  of  this  very  road,  with  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  but  declinM  it,  because 
his  heart  was  set  on  California.    He  was  then 
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ftppwDled  ma  u^aUoI^DciDeer  m  Ibe  corps 
orgMiiMd  under  C>pt.  G.  W.  Williiune,  T.  E., 
<kiUed  in  the  battle  of  HontcMy,)  and  Geo.  W. 
GIbba  M'Neill,  to  make  a  prellminarj  snrTej 
of  the  roDte  fWim  CbarlectOQ  tu  Cincimiati. 
UiB  labors  were  chieSj  among  the  moiuitaina 
of  Tenuenee,  mnch  of  the  time  with  oolj  can- 
tas  covering  and  camp  life.  On  the  snipen- 
■ion  of  this  work,  he  epeat  the  Winter  of  183T- 
'38  aa  an  atnstant  of  Capt.  Williame,  in  oiaking 
a  miUtaiy  reoonnoiamce  of  the  mount^noiu 
eonutrj  then  oconpied  bj  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians. It  waa  an  exciting  life,  and  a  lesson  in 
the  endurance  of  hardshl}>,  which  fitted  him  for 
other  and  more  terrible  czperieooeB. 

His  next  Krrica  was  in  the  North-west,  with 
M.  Nioollet,  a  hi^Ij  aooomplished  French 
sTan,  particQlarlj  akilled  in  astronomj,  and 
epeolallj  devoted  to  geographical  explorations 
and  reaearcbea  in  natnral  science,  "  whose  earlf 
death,"  says  Hamboldt,  "  dspri^ed  science  of 
one  of  her  brightest  ranameats."  He  had 
made  a  scientiOc  jooraey  aroand  the  sonroes  of 
the  Hininippi,  marking  hit  course  with  astro- 
nmnical  obserraliODs,  the  aoonrao^  tit  whiob 
caused  his  maps  and  snrvejB  to  be  adopted  by 
«nr  Government    He  was  then  officially  em- 


ployed to  make  a  general  exploration  of  the 
North-weBtem  Territories,  and  Fremont's  well- 
known  qnalifications  obtuned  for  him  the  place 
of  principal  aceiitaat    Under  sach  a  leader  hin 
ardent  thirat  for  knowledge,  Ms  ready  acqui- 
sition and  faithfbl  perEeverance,  conld  not  bat 
lead  to  great  attainments,  tioth  In  science  and 
iklll,  and  thos  prepared  him  for  that  remark- 
able  affluence   and  accuracy  of   observation 
which  made  the  records  of  his  awn  subeequeDt 
explorations  the  astonishment  of  tbe  learned 
world.     In   his  absence  he  was  faoaorcd  by 
Freddent  Van  Buren  with  an  appointment  as 
Second  Lientenant  of  Topographical  Ekigincera. 
Daring  the  yean  1636  and  1839  they  performed 
two  separate  explorations  of  the  whole  region 
between  the  MiMonri  and  Hisidnippi  Biven. 
quite  to  the  British  line.    On  their  return,  an- 
other year  wss  Isboriously  occupied  in  the  re- 
action of  their  materials  to  the  form  of  a  re- 
port, with  maps  and  other  tHnstntions ;  and 
during  all  this  time  Fremont  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  living  in  the  &mily  with  H.  Nicoilel 
and  tbe  venerable  Hassler,  hther  of  tbe  Amer- 
ioan  Coast  Survey,  and  one  of  ttie  moat  accur- 
ate and  inventive  philosophers  of  bts  age.   Tbe 
rare  opportunl^  of  daily  afeociation  for  a  yrar 
wiih  two  such    remarkable 
men,  was,  to  sucb  a  genius  as 
Fremont's,  like  living  in  a 
world  of  sublimated  knowl- 
edge. HeacquiredSDchcom- 
pleteness  of  knowledge,  such 
fecillty  of  application,  sd^ 
confidence  in   bis   own   re- 
scarces,  such  enlargement  of 
views,  as  made  all  his  subse- 
quent deeds  but  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  outpourings 
of  bis  mind.      In  fimt,   hie 
j       enterprises   have    all    betn 
I       planned,  performed  and  de- 
'     Ecribod  with  a  sublime  »m- 
plicily,  as  if  Ihey  were  only 
ordinary  services  which  an} 
other  man  conld  both  do  and 
tell  as  well,  If  the;  odI;  came 

It  was  during  this  year 
1640.  that  he  formed  an  at- 
lochmcnl  for  Jessie  Bentoa. 
daughter  of  the  diftinguitbcd 
Seoulor  ttom  Hissonri.  She 
was  in  mind  and  heart  wor- 
thy of  his  love,  and  tbe 
flame  was  fQlly  reciprocated. 
L"  But  she  was  ;oung— not  yet 
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"  Bweet  uiteen"  —  and  be  waa  poor,  and 
Qotbing  but  a  liGuteoant,  and  so  the  con- 
sent or  pEirenls  vas  withheld.  To  add  to 
Iheir  trials  of  affection,  be  received  a  sadden 
and  peremptory  order  to  explore  the  comme  of 
the  Des  Uoinea  Biver,  then  in  Ibe  territory  of 
the  SacB  and  Foi  Indiana.  If  that  order  was 
designed  to  wean  the  youthfdl  loveni  from  each 
other,  it  failed  in  its  olyect,  for  they  are  not 
of  the  fickle  sort :  and  on  liis  retnm  from  this 
expedition  they  took  Immediate  meamres  to 
uLftke  all  mre  tiy  a  clondcsUne  marriage,  which 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  October,  1641.  It 
is  (laid  thai  the  young  adventurer,  on  banding 
his  bride  into  the  carriage,  eiulLingly  ex- 
claimed— "  Kow,  go  it,  Jessie" — and  this  bas 
been  a  counteragD  to  them  ever  alnce.  It  is 
only  to  be  added,  that  the  old  folki,  who  al- 
ready knew  and  respected  Fremont,  ae  soon  as 
they  found  there  vas  no  help  for  it,  cheerfollj 
acquiesced  In  the  result,  in  wblch  they  have 
had  reason  to  be  Mttisfled.  The  young  wife  bas 
proved  herself  to  be  the  flt  aseociale  of  her  he- 
roic husband — particnlarly  in  her  prompt  sup- 
preeeion  of  Ihe  orders  eent  too  late  to  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  his  great  venture  of 
184&-'46,  by  which  be  made  the  conqae 
California  ;  and  again,  in  being  the  fint  ^ 
an  from  the  States  that  crosed  the  Istbmas 
of  Panama,  wben  she  joined  her  bnsband  in 
San  Francisco  in  1349. 


Bnt  the  delights  of  a  wedded  home  were  bis 
Bolaee,  not  his  life.  All  tliis  wealth  of  ddll  and 
energy  naturally  required  an  appropriate  field 
of  action.  Attention  was  just  now  turned  to 
our  then  only  posseraon  on  the  coast  of  the 
PaciBc,  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  an  ezplo- 
ration  of  tbe  intervening  region  for  Ihe  dis- 
covery of  the  best  practicable  route  for  emigra- 
tion Euggeeted  Itself  to  tbe  readjndnd  of  Ucn- 
tenant  Fremont,  as  an  enterprise  worthy  of  bis 
ambition.  Be  therefore  solioited  and  obtained 
from  Colonel  Abert,  the  acoompliriied  chief  of 
tbe  Topographioal  Engineers,  socb  an  order  as 
enabled  him  to  command  the  means  of  exploring 
the  country  along  the  Platte  and  KanMS  Rivers 
to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  by  wliich  he  flxed 
upon  the  SouUi  Pass  as  the  point  fbr  Uw  Ore- 
gon emigrants  to  cross  the  mountains.  He  left 
Washington  on  the  Zd  ofMay ;  at  St.  Lonis  eo- 
liated  twenty-flve  myageart,  who  were  trained 
to  such  service  in  the  fur  trade,  started  from. 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri  on  the  10th  of  June, 
reached  tbe  SonUi  Pass  on  the  2d  of  Augnst, 
went  through  It  to  the  bead  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado and  the  Columbia,  ajid  on  the  IStb  of  An- 
gnst  ascended  tbe  loftieat  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  planted  the  AmericauBag  Air^ 
teen  tboosand  feet  above  Uie  ocean,  on  a  spot 
never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 

An  adventure  which  he  bad  with  the  Indians 
nt  hla  Ilrst  entrance  among  tbe  wild  tribes,  il- 
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Iiutntlea  at  ouce  th«   hazards  of  the  journey, 
and  hU  own  remarkable  aptness  for  dealing 
■occeBBfblly  with  such  people.    On  arriving 
Port  Platte,  the  furthest  oatpost  where  white 
nwD  were   gtatioiied,  he  found  a  bad  itab 
feeling,  on  aceonnt  of  the  mlBConduct  of  « 
while  emigrsata,  by  which  eighior  ten  Indi 
had  been  killed,  and   nearly   eight  hundred 
lodges  were  la  motion  for  revenge,    Hia  men 
were  alarmed,  and  Mme  requested  to  be  dis- 
charged.    Fremont  remained   neorl;   a  fort- 
night, aiadc  all  the  Inquiries  in  his  power,  en- 
gaged a  well  known  trader,  named  Blssonettc, 
to  go  as  interpreter  us  far  as  Uic  Bod  Buttes, 
135  milea,  and  took  all  the  other   precaullona 
in  hia  power  to  inaire  eafety,  and  then  drew 
op  hia  men  and  told  tttem  if  any  wished  to  t>e 
'liBcharged,  he  wsa  rendy  to  pay  them  off  and 
let  them  go.    Only  one  moJi  came  forward. 

Having  completed  bis  preparationn,  ho  re- 
solved to  dally  no  longer.  He  also  took  pains 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Indian  chiefs, 
by  a  liank  and  conciliatory  deportment,  and 
by  a  cordial  acceptance  of  all  their  attentions, 
however  tronbleBome  they  might  be.  In  theen- 
roymcntonheirmorefonnalhoppitftlilieshemet 
*ome  queer  adventures,  one  of  which  he  rocitee : 


acUBg  BDrnvthlng  moTi 


Ldltw 


vdof  wiiflLiihUrg« 
tw  lodife,  ud  Imuadl 

1.    The  flnh  ftppaftred 
.ad  ippean 


HofclilUn- 


ferod  wIUi  IDj  tnnqullitjr ;  bbl,  for- 

qaMij  lo  vmptj  mj  platter." 

He  then  went  to  the  fort  to  take  leave  of  the 
friends  there,  nod  was  aoon  waited  on  by  four 
Indian  chiefs,  who  forced  their  way  Into  the 
room  and  delirercd  a  note  from  BiMonctte, 
warning  him  not  to  Rtnrt  until  the  party  of 
yonng  Indiani  had  iTlui-ntd,  aa  tbcy  wouM  cer- 
tainly fire  upon  him.  When  he  had  read  the 
letter,  the  chiefs  addressed  him  in  person,  ct- 
presting  their  own  friendly  feelings,  and  their 
inability  to  restrain  the  young  men,  and  at  tiio 
imne  time  intimating  that  they  were  disap- 
pointed at  not  receiving  any  presents  when  a 
chief  came  among  them  from  their  great  fother. 

they  were  poor  and  in  want. 
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Fremont  asked  them  to  go  with  him  until 
they  met  the  young  men,  promising  that  they 
should  spread  their  robes  in  his  tent  and  eat  at 
his  table  ]  but  they  said  they  were  too  old  for 
the  journey,  and  were  themselves  alraid  of  the 
young  men,  and  had  no  power  oyer  them.  He 
looked  at  them,  and  thought  he  could  see  that 
their  great  desire  was  to  keep  him  from  going 
through  their  country ;  and  he  at  once  resolved 
upon  his  course,  and  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Tou  ny  that  jou  Ioyb  the  whites ;  why  have  you 
killed  80  many  already  this  Sprisgf    Yoa  say  that  you 
love  the  whites,  and  are  fttll  of  many  expressions  of  friend- 
ship to  US  ;  bat  yon  are  not  willing  to  Undergo  the  &tigue 
of  a  few  days'  ride  to  save  our  lives.    We  do  not  believe 
what  you  have  said,  and  will  not  listen  to  yoa.  Whatever 
a  chief  among  as  tells  his  soldiers  to  do,  is  done.    We  are 
the  soldiers  of  the  great  chief,  year  father.    He  has  told 
as  to  come  here  and  see  this  country,  and  all  the  Indians, 
his  children.    Why  should  we  not  go  ?    Before  we  came 
we  heard  that  yoa  had  killed  his  people,  and  ceased  to  be 
his  children  ;  but  we  came  among  you  peaceably,  boldijqg 
oat  our  hands.    Now  we  find  that  the  stories  we  heard 
are  not  lies,  and  that  yoa  are  no  longer  his  friends  and 
children.    We  have  thrown  away  our  bodies,  and  win  not 
turn  back.    When  yoa  told  as  that  your  young  men 
would  kill  us,  you  did  not  know  that  our  hearts  were 
strong,  and  yoa  did  not  see  the  rifles  which  my  young 
man  carry  in  their  hands.    We  are  few,  and  yoa  are 
many,  and  may  kill  us  aU  ;  but  there  wfll  be  much  crying 
ia  your  villages,  for  many  of  your  young  men  will  stay 
behind,  and  forget  to  return  with  your  warriors  from  the 
mountains.    Do  you  think  that  our  great  chief  will  let 
hifl  soldiers  die,  and  forget  to  cover  their  graves  f    Before 
the  snows  melt  again,  his  warriors  will  sweep  away  your 
villages  as  the  fire  does  the  prairie  in  the  Autumn.    See  t 
I  have  pulled  down  my  white  houtety  and  my  people  are 
ready  ;  when  the  sun  is  ten  paces  higher,  we  shall  be  on 
the  march.    If  you  have  anything  to  tell  us,  you  wHl  say 
it  soon." 

He  then  broke  up  the  conference,  returned  to 
his  camp,  and  mounted  for  an  immediate  start. 
The  Indians,  seeing  his  resolute  determination, 
made  no  further  opposition,  but  sent  one  of 
their  number  with  him.  The  difficulty  wad  all 
over.  The  soldier^s  eye  had  overawed  the 
courage  of  tlie  savages,  and  bowed  them  to  his 
will. 

His  own  account  of  the  ascent  to  the  top  of 
th^:'  Wind  River  Peak,  (now  called  Fremont^s 
Peak,)  is  very  striking,  but  we  have  only  room 
for  the  description  of  the  summit  itself.  After 
describing  the  last  laborious  ascent  over  snow 
and  rocks,  he  says : 

'*  I  sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another  step  would 
have  precipitated  me  into  an  immense  snow-field  500  feet 
below.  To  the  edge  of  this  field  was  a  sheer  icy  preci- 
pice ;  and  then,  with  a  gradual  fiiU,  the  field  sloped  off  for 
aoout  a  mile,  untn  it  struck  tlie  foot  of  another  lower 
ridge.  I  st^od  on  a  narrow  crest,  about  three  feet  in 
width,  with  an  inclination  of  about  20  d^.  N.,  51  deg.  E. 
An  soon  as  I  had  gratified  the  first  feelings  of  cariosity  I 


descended,  and  each  man  ascended  in  bis  tam ;  for  I 
would  only  allow  one  at  a  time  to  mount  the  nnstable  and 
precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a  breath  woold  horl  into 
the  abyss  below.  We  mounted  the  bflotnneier  in  the  snow 
of  the  summit,  and,  fixing  a  ramrod  in  a  erevioe,  anloried 
the  national  flag  to  wave  in  the  breexe  where  never  flag 
waved  before.  During  our  morning's  asoent  we  had  met 
no  sign  of  animal  life,  except  the  small  sparrow-like  bird 
already  mentioned.  A  stillness  the  most  profound  and  a 
terrible  solitude  forced  themselves  constantly  on  the  mind 
as  the  great  features  of  the  place. 

"  Here,  on  the  summit,  where  the  stillness  was  abso- 
lute, unbroken  by  any  sound,  and  tiie  soUtude  eoaoaplete, 
we  thought  ourselves  beyond  the  region  of  animated  life  ; 
but  whUe  we  were  sitting  on  the  rook,  a  solitaiy  bee, 
(bromuf,  the  bumble  bee,)  came  winging  hia  flight  from  the 
eastern  valley,  and  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  the  men. 

"  It  was  a  strange  place,  the  icy  rock  and  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  for  a  lover  of  warm  san- 
shine  and  flowers  ;  and  we  pleased  ourselves  with,  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  flrst  of  his  species  to  cross  the  mountain 
barriei>-«  solitary  pioneer  to  foretell  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization. I  believe  that  a  moment's  thought  would  have 
made  us  let  him  continue  his  way  unharmed ;  bat  we 
carried  out  the  law  of  this  country,  where  aU  animated 
nature  seems  at  war,  and,  seizii^  faJm  immediatiely,  pat 
him  in  at  least  a  fit  place — ^in  the  leaves  of  a  large  book, 
among  the  flowers  we  had  collected  on  our  way.  The  ba- 
rometer stood  at  18,295,  the  attached  thermometer  at  44 
deg  *  giving  for  the  elevation  of  this  summit  18,670  feet 
above  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  which  may  be  called  the  fair- 
est flight  of  the  bee.  It  is  certainly  the  highest  known 
flight  of  that  insect. 

"From  the  description  given  by  Mackenxie  of  the 
mountains  where  he  crossed  them,  with  that  of  a  Frvath 
officer  still  farther  to  the  north,  and  Golonel  Long's 
measurements  to  the  south,  joined  to  the  opinion  of  the 
oldest  traders  of  the  country,  it  is  presumed  that  this  is 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  day  waa 
sunny  and  bright,  but  a  slight  shining  mist  hung  over  the 
lower  plains,  which  interfered  with  our  view  of  the  sur- 
roanding  country.  On  one  side  we  overlooked  innumer- 
able lakes  and  streams,  the  spring  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
Oulf  of  California  ;  and  on  the  other  was  the  Wind  River 
Valley,  where  were  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone  branch 
of  the  Missouri ;  fer  to  the  north,  we  Just  could  discover 
the  snowy  heads  of  the  Troii  IHom,  where  were  the 
source  of  the  Missouri  and  ColumMa  Rivers  ;  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  ridge  the  peaks  were  plainly 
visible,  among  which  were  some  of  the  springs  of  the  Ne- 
braska or  Platte  River.  Around  us,  the  whole  scene  had 
one  main  striking  feature,  which  was  that  of  terrible  con- 
vulsion. PhraUel  to  its  length  the  ridge  was  split  into 
chasms  and  fissures  ;  between  which  rose  the  thin,  lofty 
walls,  terminated  with  slender  minarets  and  columns. 
According  to  the  barometer,  the  little  crest  of  the  wall  on 
which  we  stood  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  that  place,  and  two  thousand  seren 
hundred  and  eighty  above  the  little  lakes  at  the  bottom, 
immediately  at  our  feet.  Our  camp  at  the  Two  SUs  (an 
astronomical  station)  bore  south  3  deg.  east,  which,  with 
a  bearing  afterward  obtained  from  a  fixed  position,  en- 
abled us  to  locate  the  peak.  The  bearing  of  the  2Vou 
TbUnu  was  north  60  deg.  west,  and  the  direction  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  south  99  d^. 
east. 

"The  summit  rock  was  gneiss,  succeeded  '>y  sieniUe 
gneiss.    Sienite  and  feldspar  succeeded  In  our  deecent  to 
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rfl  wfl  roDod  a  feldspfttbla  gnnlte. 
Lhe  DOin  pndiioad  bj  the  eipliHioD  of 


irolDii^,  fiiplrlng  nlmott  iDKtaiituieoutl^r 


an  aliject  of  Uudltil*  imMtlaii,  mud  beTODdthenrictoMer 
nTonr  imtFoctlaiu.  We  hid  eUmbed  the  lonieet  pe^ 
tbe  Bock;  MoonUiiu.  uid  looked  dom  apoo  the  idoi 
thobHad  fbet  belor^  ukd,  itftodlug  when  xuTer  hum 
root  hid  iload  befon,  Celt  tbe  eiultitioii  of  tint  eiploR 
It  ncu  4b0Dt  (in>  o'elDck  when  ve  left  the  luiiiniJt ;  ■ 
■hen  ire  niched  the  bottom  the  iqd  had  aliead^  aa 
tehisd  the  nil,  uid  the  d*j  wfts  dmring  to  a  ekuo. 
Moold  hare  been  pleaiuit  to  hare  Uogpred  hwm  uid 
the  BnmDilt  longer  ^  but  we  hurried  fewfcj  u  npldly 


■t  BighUiin. 
Htm  vu  not  the  inn  which  iwiUte  the  tl»d  tnieU'r  on 

South  Americi,  wllh  thrirrefreehlagjuiceauidiort  rng- 

coffH  uDdiiturh«1,  ThouKh  the  moon  wu  bright,  the 
road  wkA  fun  of  predpieea,  nnd  the  &tigue  of  the  daj  hid 
iKeu  gnnt     We  therefore  ibudoned  the  Edei  of  ivjoln- 

lhe«W.lept»und!jr." 

On  big  return  down  tbe  valley  of  the  Great 
Ftalte    River,    he    encountered    a    ilisMtroas 


wreck,  uid  mtrrowly  escaped  the  loea  of  alt  bis 
papers,  with  the  lives  of  himself  and  several  of 
his  associates,  In  descendlag  the  Btream  where 
it  puaea  through  a  ridge  by  what  is  called  a 
eanoa.'  Daring  the  morning,  they  bad  passed 
three  cataracts  in  their  boat,  and  were  deli{^t- 
cd  with  her  performance.  The  next  was  more 
threatening.  It  was  a  narrow  chasm,  between 
perpendicnlai  rocks  from  three  to  Ave  hundred 
feet  high.  As  tbe  little  boat  boaoded  along 
down  the  rapids,  amid  the  deafening  roar  of 
the  watere,  they  tried  lo  steady  her  by  placing 
three  men  on  a  crag  of  the  rocks  witb  a  long 
rope  made  fast  to  the  etero,  bat  the  force  was 
too  great,  the  men  were  jerked  into  tbe  stream, 
and  narrowly  cjwaped  drowning.  They  cleared 
rock  alter  rock,  and  were  bo  elated  witb  enc- 
cess  that  they  broke  out  with  ringing  the  Ca- 
nadian BoHt  SoDg,  and  were  in  the  midet  of  the 
chorus  irhen  the  boat  struck  a  concealed  rock 
at  the  foot  of  a  fall  which  whirled  her  over  in 
an  instant  He  taya : 
'-TbmoriDjmeDeouMDatawini.andiBy  Bnt  folios 

■  Pronounced  kan-yrm,  a  Spanleh  word,  atgnlfj-lng  i 
tube  or  barrel,  and  denotlDg  the  pana^  of  a  lirer  be- 
tween Ter;  higfa,  perpendicular  banki. 
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'ir     A  few  ilrokej  brought  ne  iDl 


I  oppDilM  iidt,  AgftlDal 


Favored  beyond  expectation,  be  succeeded  io 
recovering  all  bia  regiBtcrs,  nlth  the  lorn  of  ODe 
journal  containing  t,  varlrt;  or  notes.  A  ftw 
blanket!  and  one  or  two  iaslrumenlB  were 
saved.  The  boat  floated  aboDt  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  was  there  stopped  by  fragmeats  of 
rock  which  filled  the  chacnel,  leaving  no  ppace 
large  enough  for  her  to  pass.  Tbe  parly 
climbed  up  the  roakr,  and  were  rortunate 
cnongh  to  r^oin  the  rest  of  the  party, who  had 
gone  overland,  at  Goat  Island  that  eveDing. 
after  a  painful  tramp  over  the  rocky  desert. 
Yc(  bis  joarnal  ebowa  that  he  ootid  tbe  geolog- 
ical structure  of  tbe  countrv  at  evcrv  steo.  and 
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Ifttitudea  and  longitudes  ;  the  &ce  of  the  country  was 
marked  as  arable  or  sterile  ;  the  &cility  of  trayeling,  and 
tne  praofeiGabUity  of  lootes  noted  ;  the  grand  features  of 
Mature  described,  and  some  preamted  in  drawings ;  mili- 
tary poaitioDS  indicaied,  and  a  large  oontribation  to  ge- 
ology and  botany  was  made  in  the  Tarieties  of  plants, 
Oowvrs,  shrubs,  trees,  and  grasses,  and  roeksj  and  earths, 
which  were  enomerated.  Drawings  of  some  grand  and 
stnlong  points,  and  a  map  of  the  whole  route  illustrate 
the  report,  and  iadlitate  the  understanding  of  Its  details. 
**  The  result  of  all  his  observations  Mr.  Fremont  had 
condensed  into  a  brief  report — enough  to  make  a  docu- 
ment of  ninety  or  one  hundred  pages  ;  and  beliering  that 
this  document  would  be  of  general  interest  to  the  whole 
country,  and  beneficial  to  science,  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
GoTernment,  I  move  the  printing  of  the  extra  number 
which  has  been  named." 

The  publication  of  this  report  created  great 
interest,  eyen  in  Europe.  The  London  Athen- 
som  of  March,  1843,  saja : 

*'  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  production  so  perfect  in 
its  kind  as  the  unpretending  pamphlet  containing  this  re- 
port The  narrative,  clear,  full  and  hvely,  occupies  only 
76  pages,  to  which  are  appended  120  pages,  filled  with  the 
results  of  botanical  researches,  of  astronomical  and  me- 
teorological observations.  What  a  contrast  does  this  pre- 
sent to  the  voluminous  emptiness  and  conceited  rhodo- 
montade  so  often  brought  forth  by  our  costly  expeditions. 
*  *  m  m  GBg  points  of  view  are  so  well  chosen,  his  de- 
UneatioD  has  so  much  truth  and  spirit,  and  his  general 
remarks  are  so  accurate  and  comprehensive,  that  under 
his  guidance  we  find  the  Far  West  prairies  neariy  as  ftesh 
and  tempting  as  the  most  fkvored  Arcadian  scenes,  the 
hallowed  groves  of  which  were  never  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  squatting  emigrant  or  fur-trader  " 
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No  sooner  was  this  service  completed  than 
our  enterprising  adventurer  planned  a  still 
more  extended  and  important  expedition.  He 
asked,  and  now  easily  obtained,  orders  to  com- 
plete bis  survey  across  the  continent  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Having  made 
his  preparations  at  St.  Louis,  he  there  parted 
with  his  wife,  and  advanced  to  the  frontier  of 
lOssonri  as  his  point  of  departure.  While  rest- 
ing here,  he  received  from  Mrs.  F.  a  package  of 
letters  and  dispatches.  On  his  return,  a  year 
after,  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  among 
the  dispatches  sent  to  St.  Louis  was  an  order 
suspending  the  expedition,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  made  his  equipment  too  military,  in 
having  obtained  from  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louip 
a  small  mountain  howitzer  in  addition  to  his 
rifles.  This  countermanding  order  the  heroic 
woman  detained,  so  that  it  never  reached. him, 
because  she  would  not  subject  her  huslwnd  to 
the  disappointment  of  having  his  cnterpripc 
frustrated  at  the  outset.  It  was  doubtless  very 
irregular  in  her  to  do  so,  but  those  who  have 
hearts  will  easily  put  a  proper  estimate  upon 
an  act  so  resolute  and  self-sacrificing. 

Leaving  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in  the  mouth 


of  May,  1843,  he  reached  tide-water  on  the  Co- 
lumbia in  November,  and  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  the  English  Fort  Vancouver  by  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  Having  thus  accomplished  all  that 
was  in  his  orders,  he  might  have  come  home  at 
his  ease  by  sea,  or,  tarrying  till  Spring  have  re- 
turned on  his  tracks.  But  his  ambition  sought 
a  wider  range.  The  vast  central  region  of  North 
America,  a  tract  at  least  seven  hundred  miles 
square  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had  never 
been  explored,  and  he  resolved  to  make  a 
Winter's  work  of  it,  with  his  twenty-five  picked 
men,  relying  upon  game  for  subsistence. 

The  maps  had  intersected  that  region  with 
conjectural  rivers,  rising  near  the  head  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  flowing  in  different  directions 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  One, 
called  Buena  Ventura,  was  represented  as  run- 
ning due  west  all  the  way,  and  emptying  into 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Gov.  McLaughlin 
sketched  a  map  of  the  projected  route,  and  Fre- 
mont believed  that  such  a  river  must  have  bot- 
tom lands,  where  he  could  Winter,  with  plenty 
of  game,  and  grass  for  his  horses.  Ue  sot 
forth  on  this  expedition  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection, passed  the  Oregon  Mountains,  and  de- 
scended to  the  low  country,  and  then  skirted 
along  east  of  an  enormous  chain  of  mountains, 
covered  with  impa.s8ablc  snow,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  only  a  barren  desert ;  no  Baena 
Ventura — no  grass — no  game — no  tidings  of  a 
river  from  the  few  Indians  they  met ;  nothing 
but  death  from  cold  and  famine  before  them. 

Something  must  be  done.  His  astronomical 
observations,  which  he  never  remitted,  told  him 
that  he  was  now  in  the  latitude  of  the  Mexican 
settlements  at  San  Francisco,  and  but  seventy 
miles  distant ;  but  the  snowy  mountains  lay  be- 
tween, while  no  Indians  would  venture  to  be 
their  guide  in  such  a  terrible  journey.  We  will 
let  Col.  Benton  tell  the  story,  in  the  134th 
chapter  of  his  second  volume  : 

"  No  reward  could  induce  an  Indian  to  become  a  guide 
in  me  penlous  adventure  of  CTosRing  this  mountain-  All 
recoiled,  and  fled  from  the  adventure.  It  was  attempted 
without  a  guide — ^in  the  dead  of  Winter — accomplished  in 
forty  days — the  men  and  surviving  horses — a  wofu!  pro- 
cession, crawling  along  one  by  one,  skeleton  men  leadinf; 
skeleton  horses — and  arrived  at  Sutter's  Settlement  in  th«» 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Sacramento  ;  and  whore  a  genial 
warmth,  and  budding  flowers,  and  trees  in  foliage,  and 
grassy  ground,  and  flowing  streams,  and  comfortable  food, 
made  a  lairy  contrast  with  the  famine  and  freezing  they 
had  encountered,  and  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  which  they 
had  climbed.  Here  he  rested  and  recruited ;  and  from 
this  point,  and  by  way  of  Monterey,  the  first  tidings  were 
heard  of  the  party  since  leaving  Fort  Vancouver. 

''  Another  long  progress  to  the  south,  skirting  the  we»t 
em  ^la^e  ot  the  Sierra  Nevada,  made  him  ac'iuamtea  with 
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:he  noble  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  oonnterpart  to  thnt 
of  the  Sacramento ;  when,  crossing  through  a  gap,  ho 
skirted  the  Great  Basin,  and  by  many  deviationfl  from  a 
right  line  home,  levied  incessant  contributions  to  sdenoe, 
from  expanded  lands  not  described  before. 

''  In  this  eventful  exploration,  all  the  great  features  of 
the  western  slope  of  our  continent  were  brought  to  light— 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  the  Little  Salt  Lake  ; 
at  all  which  places,  then  desert,  the  Mormons  now  are  ; 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  then  solitary  in  the  snow,  now  crowded 
with  Americans  digging  gold  from  its  flanks  ;  the  beauti- 
fhl  Tallies  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  then 
alive  with  wild  horees,  elk,  deer,  and  wild  fowl,  now  smil- 
ing with  American  cultivation ;  The  Great  Basin  itself, 
and  its  contents  ;  the  Three  Parks  ;  the  approximation  of 
the  great  rivers  which,  rising  togeUier  in  the  central 
regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountidns,  go  off  east  and  west, 
toward  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  All  these  and 
other  strange  features  of  a  new  regioOf  more  Asiatic 
than  American,  were  brought  to  light  and  revealed  to 
public  view  in  the  results  of  this  exploration.  Eleven 
months  he  was  never  out  of  sight  of  snow,  and  some- 
times (Meeting  with  oold,  would  look  down  upon  a  sunny 
valley,  warm  with  genial  heat ;  somettmee  panting  with 
the  Summer's  heat,  would  look  up  at  the  eternal  snows 
which  crowned  the  neighboring  mountains." 

He  returned  to  Washington  in  August,  1844, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  occupied  in 
preparing  his  reports  for  the  Department, 
which  were  communicated  to  Congress,  and 
when  published,  greatly  increased  his  honorable 
fame  as  a  geographical  inyestigator,  and  an 
enterprising  and  successiiil  explorer. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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BAPTISM   OF   "THE  CHILD  OF   FRANCE." 

Notwithstanding  all  thd  efforts  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon to  induce  the  Pope  to  come  to  Paris  to 
baptise  the  young  heir  to  the  imperial  tlirone, 
he  has  not  succeeded.  The  Pope  consented  to 
stand  godfather, -but  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  go  to  Paris  to  administer  the  baptismal 

rites.  He,  however,  sent  a  Cardinal  to  officiate 
in  his  stead.  The  preparations  were  extrava- 
prantly  gorgeous,  and  tne  ceremonies  imposing. 
The^  are  described  as  follows :  The  baptism  of 
the  mfant  Prince  took  place  on  Saturday,  June 
14,  amid  general  rejoicings.  The  procession 
of  the  Cardinal  Legate,  followed  after  a  short 
interval  by  the  cortege  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  took  place  according  to  Uie  official 
programme.  All  along  the  route  their  Mi^es- 
ties  and  the  Imperial  Prince  were  repeatedlv 
cheered.  The  enthusiasm  was,  in  fact,  uni- 
versal. The  interior  of  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral presented  a  most  animated  and  picturesque 
scene.  On  each  side  of  the  grand  nave,  and 
between  the  main  columns,  decorated  with 
crimson  and  gold  drapery,  a  series  of  seats 
were  erected,  also  hung  with  crimson  velvet 
and  gold  decorations.  Through  a  vista  of  an 
assembled  multitude  in  official  costumes,  inter- 
spersed with  the  gay  toilettes  of  ladies,  there 
was  seen  the  grand  altar,  with  its  quaint 
pointed  and  spiral  illuminated  architecture  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Round  about  ttie  altar 
Beats  were  erected  for  the  legislative  body,  the 


Senate,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  officers  of  the 
State,  Ac.  Above  these  again  galleries  were 
formed,  hung  with  drapery,  between  the  clns- 
tering  columns,  for  ladies.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  altar  was  a  crimson  platform,  oo 
which  two  crimson  chairs  were  placed,  and  two 
^ria  Dieu,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  Mar 
jesties.  Above,  high  up  in  the  air,  hung  an 
elegant  crimson  canopy,  lined  with  white  and 
spotted  with  the  imperial  bee  in  gold.  Accord- 
ing to  the  programme  all  persons  were  obliged 
to  be  in  the  building  before  4i  o-clock.  Soon 
after  that  hour  the  various  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries of  France,  including  the  bishops  sum- 
moned b^  the  Emperor  Som  the  provinces, 
made  their  appearance  round  the  grand  altar  in 
full  canonicals.  At  6  o'clock  the  Cardinal  Le- 
gate was  received  by  the  clergy,  his  Eminence 
'  being  accompanied  by  his  Roman  attendants. 
He  wore  a  crimson  robe,  such  as  that  used  by 
the  Cardinals  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion  ot 
a  church  fata,  A  throne  was  provided  ex- 
pressly for  the  Cardinal.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  the  boom  of  cannon  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  the 
imperial  infant  The  officiating  priests  then 
chanted  a  preliminary  service,  and  the  tones  of 
sacred  music  sounded  through  the  building  and 
hightened  the  effect  Before  long  ladies  ap- 
peared dressed  in  blue,  vailed  in  white  and 
transparent  drapery.  They  were  the  ladies  of 
the  Imperial  Court  in  attendance  on  the  Prince 
and  her  Majesty. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Emperor  approached 
the  platform  in  front  of  the  altar,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  a  general  of  division,  and  wearing 
the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
The  Empress  was  robed  in  blue,  vailed  with 
white  lace ;  her  brow  was  ornamented  with  a 
superb  ornament  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  the 
hair  being  drawn  back  a  la  Imperatriee.  Their 
Majesties  took  their  seats  before  the  altar  as 
the  guardian  of  the  imperial  child  advanced. 
At  this  moment  the  voice  of  the  infant  was  dis^ 
tinctly  heard,  as  if  he  sought  to  announce  his 
presence — an  event  which  appeared  to  create 
some  merriment  among  the  circling  crowd. 
The  baptismal  service  then  commenced  at  the 
high  altar,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  was 
sprinkled  with  the  blessed  water.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  afterward  signed  the  baptismal 
register,  first  witnessed  by  the  envoy  of  the 
Pope.  Prince  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  then  attached 
bis  signature,  followed  by  Prince  Napoleon,  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  officers  of  State,  and 
other  persons  whose  attestation  Court  etiquette 
demands  on  such  occasions.  The  Emperor  then 
took  the  iniknt  and  held  it  up  to  the  multitude, 
amid  tiie  vwas  of  all  present  This  feature  of 
the  ceremony  was  in  imitation  of  Napoleon  L 
on  a  similar  occasion.  The  Empress  appeared 
to  be  deeply  affected,  hung  down  her  head  and 
wept  The  ceremony  had  now  closed,  the  in- 
fant left  the  glittering  scene,  and  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  arose  to  depart.  The  shouts  of 
the  multitude  outside  the  building  proclaimed 
the  close  of  an  event  which  has  baptized  the 
heir  of  Napoleon  IH.  to  the  hereditary  rights 
of  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  godfather  of 
the  child  (the  Pope)  was  of  course  represented 
by  the  Legate,  while  the  Duchess  of  Baden  rep- 
resented the  godmother,  the  Queen  of  Sweden. 


JOHN  CAJBELL  BRBOKINBIDGE. 


JOHN   CABELL   BRCCKlNRtOOE. 

Tbb  Buttject  of  this  sketch,  althongb  &  yoang 
mfta,  IB  not  altogether  aokoown  to  a  krgc  por- 
tion of  his  fcllow-citizena ;  and  In  hia  native 
State  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of 
the  daf.  Bis  family  le  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  reepcctalile  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Keatacky.  nis  graadfather,  Jobo  Breck- 
ioridge,  was  a  etaunch  Democrat — a  parly 
leader  in  bis  day.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stales  in  1801,  and 
was  United  States  Attorney-General  in  1805-6. 
lie  was  tlie  aatbor  and  advocate  of  the  re»olu- 
tiona  of  1T88-SB  in  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
Many  members  of  the  family  havo  been  cele- 
brated as  statesmen  and  dlvinea.  The  cele- 
brated Presbyleriaa  clergyman,  Bobert  C. 
Breckinridge,  is  an  uncle  of  the  present  nomi- 
aec  for  the  Vice-Preaidenoy. 

Jofan  Cabell  Breckinridge  is  the  only  boq  of 
Cabell  Breckinridge,  a  distinguished  member  of 
tbe  bar,  deceased  some  eighteen  years  since. 


John  was  bom  at  the  &mlly  seat,  Cabellsdale, 
near  tiexington,  Fajctle  Coonty.  Ky.,  Jan.  21, 
1821,  and  Is,  therefore,  now  in  the  Ibirty-eixlh 
yeiit  of  his  age.  He  was  educated  at  Ceiiter 
College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  dtatinction.  His  talents  fbr 
compositionandelocutlon  were  early  developed; 
and  although  full  of  boyish  fun  and  frolic,  be 
could  ascomplish  wonders  enclose  application. 
After  graduatiug  at  Danville,  Ur.  Breckinridge 
entered  the  Transylvania  Institute,  where  he 
studied  law  under  Chief-Justice  George  Rob- 
inson, Judge  A.  K.  Wooley  and  Thomas  F. 
Marshall.  On  receiving  hia  license,  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge emigrated  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  where 
be  commenced  tbe  pracUoe  of  bis  profenion,  aa 
the  associate  of  Mr.  Bollock,  a  relative.  Not 
satisfied  with  bis  prospects  in  Iowa,  he  retomed 
to  Kentucky,  and  for  a  time  was  settled  in 
Cieorgetown,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Birch,  of  that  place.  Soon  after  his  marriage, 
ttom  inducements  ofibred,  Mr.  Breckinridge  rc- 
tumed  to  Lexington,  where,  except  during  his 
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absence  on  official  bueiness,  be  has  eince  re- 
mained, one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar. 

On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Mexican  war, 
Mr.  Breckinridge  early  came  forwarc*  to  aid  in 
sustaining  our  national  reputation.  Ho  was 
elected  Miyor  of  the  third  regiment  of  Kentucky 
Volunteers.  Unfortunately,  this  regiment  was 
not  mustered  into  the  service  until  late  in  the 
campaign.  When  it  did  arrive  in  the  enemy *8 
territory,  it  was  placed  on  the  line  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico ;  and,  ex- 
cepting an  occasional  brush  with  a  band  of 
guerrillas,  or  other  marauders,  it  experienced 
no  active  service,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the 
Halls  of  the  Montezumas  until  after  the  Amer 
lean  flag  was  waving  over  them  While  his 
regiment  lay  in  garrison,  Major  Breckinridge 
was  employed  in  the  defense  of  Major-General 
Pillow,  in  that  most  singular  aud  extraordi- 
nary set  of  prosecutions  and  counter  prose- 
cutions, which  occurred  between  the  General- 
in-Chief  and  his  subordinates  In  these  trials 
he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  much  skill  and 
acuteness  as  a  lawyer.  He  enjoyed  great  per- 
sonal popularity  in  his  regiment,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  brigade  to  which  he  was  attached 

On  his  return  to  Lexington.  Mr  Breckinridge 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  He 
soon  gave  evidences  of  his  ability  as  a  debater, 
and  the  other  valuable  qualities  as  a  Icgisla- 
tor,  and  his  friends  early  predicted  his  rapid 
distinction. 

In  1851  Greneral  Leslie  Coombs  was  the 
Whig  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  Ashland 
District  For  twenty  years  no  Democrat  had 
been  elected  ft*om  it  It  was  the  home  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  it  was  deemed  idle  for  a  Democrat 
to  make  the  race  Breckinridge  resolved  to  try. 
His  opponent,  Grcn.  Coombs,  was  well  known 
as  a  popular  orator,  and  he  poeseseed,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  affections  of  the  Whig  party. 
When  they  took  the  stump,  according  to  Western 
custom,  it  soon  became  appai*ent  that  Breckin- 
ridge wasdecidedly  an  over  match  for  his  antag- 
onist. After  an  animated  contest,  Breckinridge 
was  returned  by  over  600  mcyority.  His  party 
became  so  proud  of  his  services  aud  the  dis- 
tinction he  won  during  the  first  two  years  be 
was  in  the  National  Legislature,  that  they 
unanimously  gave  him  a  re  nomination  in 
1853.  The  Whigs  determined  to  conquer  their 
enemy  in  their  old  stronghold,  and  brought 
out  Robert  Letcher  to  run  against  him.  This 
gentleman  had  been  in  political  life  for  thirty 
years.  He  had  been  repeatedly  in  Congress, 
was  Governor  of  the  State  for  one  term,  and 


had  just  then  returned  from  a  Mexican  mission, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  General 
Taylor.  He  had  been,  and  was  then,  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  State,  and  one  of 
the  best  stump-orators.  When  "Black  Bob,*' 
as  Gov.  Letcher  was  familiarly  called,  was  put 
upon  the  track,  the  Whigs  declared  that  ''Old 
Boston"  was  entered,  and  tliat  he  would  dis- 
tance his  competitor. 

Never  was  so  much  feeling  elicited  in  any 
Congressional  canvass  within  our  recollection. 
They  began  speaking  together  early  in  May, 
and  there  was  not  a  day,  except  Sunday,  un- 
til the  first  Monday  in  August,  that  they  did 
not  meet,  and  fight  foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to 
hand-  They  spoke  as  often  as  four  or  five 
times  in  one  precinct  Their  District  was  a 
large  one,  ccnsisting  of  Fayette,  Scott,  Frank- 
lin, Jessamine,  Woodford  and  Owen  Conntien. 
Letcher  was  not  able  to  be  present  with  his 
youthful  opponent  at  every  point  He  would 
meet  him  every  day  at  the  place  regularly 
agreed  uponj  but  Breckinridge  would  often 
ride  to  some  other  precinct  and  make  a  speech 
at  night  One  day,  such  was  his  activity,  he 
went  seventy  miles  and  made  three  speeches. 
Never  were  partisans  on  either  side  more  vigi- 
lant The  friends  of  each  spent  immense  sums 
of  money.  The  contest  resulted  in  Breckin- 
ridge being  reelected  by  a  migority  of  520 
votes 

One  of  the  first  pu1>lic  efforts  of  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge was  his  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay,  at  the 
decease  of  the  great  statesman.  During  the 
first  session  of  the  XXXIHd  Congress,  and  while 
the  Kansas  Nebraska  bill  was  under  discussion 
iu  Committee  of  the  Whole,  a  violent  alterca- 
tion occurred  between  Mr.  Breckinridge  and 
Francis  B.  Cutting,  of  New  York.  Without  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, we  give  a  flight  sketch  of  the  debate, 
more  especially  to  show  exactly  what  were  the 
offensive  expressions.  Afler  some  sharp  spar- 
ring, during  which  penioualitles  were  indulged 
iu  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Cutting  rose  and  said  : 

*'  I  have  given  the  gentleman  on  opportunity  to  repW, 
but  a  more  uoparliamenCarj  and  personal  aaaault  wf 
never  made  on  this  floor.  I  offered  to  give  the  gentleman 
the  floor,  while  his  rage  was  boiling  over,  to  let  the  hot 
worls  rbll  out  The  day  after  the  gentleman  made  his 
speech  a  colleague  from  New  York  ohjected,  and  pre- 
vented my  getting  the  floor.  I  charged  thegentleman  with 
assailing  my  motives.  The  Committee  has  heard  his  an- 
swer. I  ask  whether  he  has  not  hurled  an  impntatkm 
against  me  for  making  the  nx>tion?  How  can  he  disclaim 
any  attack  when  he  followed  it  up  by  declaring  my  inten- 
tion and  motives  were  to  destroy  the  measure  lo  which  I 
had  not  declared  myself^" 

Mb.  BBBomrBinGE — '*  Doen  the  r<entleman  say  I  called  ni 
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quMtion  hi«  intention  and  motives  ?  1  did  not  intend  any- 
thing disxespectful,  but  alluded  to  the  effect  of  the  motion. 
1  ask  the  gentleman  to  point  to  the  occasion  when  I  said 
it  vas  his  intention  and  motive  to  destroy  the  bill." 

Mb.  Ccmira— "  I  submit  to  the  Oommittee  whether  the 
whole  Ibree  and  soope  of  the  gentleman's  remarks  were 
not  an  attack  on  my  motives  for  making  the  motion  I  did. 
The  facts  are  before  the  Committee.  I  scorn  his  imputa- 
tion I  stand  here  not  superior,  but  his  equal,  having  for 
myself  a  reputation  equally  as  dear,  if  not  as  lofty,  as  that 
of  the  gentleman.  I  stand  here  the  repreeentatlTe  of  a 
eoostitnency  of  whom  I  am  the  impenNmation.  As  far  as 
eoneems  myself,  and  when  be  imputes  ofetj^cts  and  pur- 
poses. I  hurl  back  the  imputation  with  the  indignation 
it  deserves.  Did  I  not  state  my  views?  How  dare  the 
member  xmdertake  to  assert  I  professed  friendship  for  a 
measare  with  a  Tiew  of  killing  it  by  sending  it  to  the  foot 
of  the  calender?  And  when  I  said  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under  thdr  control 
the  House  bill,  which  they  intend  to  take  up,  he  retreats 
and  escapes,  and  skulks  behind  the  Senate  bill  at  the  bot- 
tom ot  the  calender." 

Mb.  BBBCKunaoMS,  [rlidng  hastily,  In  aneaxnest  tone]— 
*'  I  aak  the  gentleman  to  withdraw  the  last  words." 

Mb   Cuthnq,  (with  emphasis]—*'  I  will  withdraw  noth 
ing     What  I  have  said,  I  have  said  in  answer  to  the  most 
violent  and  personal  attack  ever  made  on  a  gentleman  on 
this  floor  '* 

Mb  BBXCKKCBiDcn^"  Whan  the  gentleman  says  I  skulk 
be  says  what  is  fidse,  and  knows  it." 

Thifl  ezpreasion  caused  great  excitement. 
Members  were  uneaej  in  their  seats,  and  cries 
of  order,  order,  were  heard  l^om  all  parts  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Catting  continued  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Breckinridge  taking  scarcely  anj  fUrther 
notice  of  them  while  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Cutting  challenged  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
and  for  sereral  days,  more  especially  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Washington,  there  was 
an  immense  excitement  occasioned  by  the  af- 
fair. On  referring  to  the  papers  of  the  day  we 
find  that  on  change,  at  the  depots,  in  cars,  fer> 
ry-boats  and  omnibuses  it  was  the  seven  days' 
wonder.  Howeyer,  through  the  interposition 
o(  mutual  friends — ^prominent  among  whom 
were  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Hon.  Linn 
Boyd,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton— mu- 
tual explanations  were  made,  and  a  hostile 
meeting  prevented. 

On  the  accession  of  President  Pierce  Mr. 
Breckinridge  was  nominated  as  Minister  to 
Spain.  Family  affairs  compelled  Mr.  B.  to  de- 
cline, and  Mr.  Soule  was  appointed. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  second  Congres- 
sional term,  Mr.  Breckinridge  returned  to  his 
home  and  profession  at  Lexington.  At  the  last 
Gubernatorial  election  In  that  State  it  was  the 
firm  determination  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge to  present  him  for  that  position  ;  they 
were  forced,  however,  to  withhold  him,  he  at 
that  timo  not  having  reached  the  constitutional 
age — thirty-five. 


Mr.  Breckinridge  was  a  delegate  to,  and  ac- 
tive member  in,  the  late  Cincinnati  Convention. 
When  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
was  about  being  made  his  name,  among  others, 
was  mentioned.  Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  had, 
however,  been  first  proposed  by  the  delegation 
from  that  State.  Whereupon  Mr.  Breckinridge 
arose  and  said : 

"Mr.  President:  How  can  I  adequatdy  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  noble  State  of  Louisiana  for  this  flatter- 
ing manifestation  of  their  good  wiU?  But,  Sir,  I  have  al- 
ways held  that  promotion  should  follow  seniority.  Be- 
sides, I  am  already  a  candidate  for  the  votes  of  the  people, 
having  been  designated  by  the  Democracy  aa  the  elector 
in  my  district,  and  expect  soon  to  enter  on  an  active  cam- 
paign ;  to  traverse  the  valleys  and  climb  the  mountains 
of  my  native  State,  in  behalf  of  the  distinguished  and  no- 
ble candidate  we  have  already  selected  for  the  Presidency, 
and  in  advocacy  of  the  glorious  State-Rights  platform, 
which  wo  luivo  adopted  with  such  signal  unanimity. 
There  is  still  another  reason  why  my  name  should  not  be 
pressed  for  this  high  post.  The  delegation  of  my  own 
State,  with  which  I  cordially  concur,  have  already  pre- 
tented  the  name  of  one  of  her  sons — a  tried  and  able 
champion  of  Democracy— for  this  very  office.  I  can  never 
consent  that  my  name  should  be  placed  in  opposition  to, 
or  my  merits  in  competition  with  his.  I  bc^,  therefore, 
with  grateful  acknowledgement  for  the  high  compliment 
offered  me  by  the  delegation  from  Louisiana,  that  my 
name  may  be  withdrawn."    [Groat  applause.] 

On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Breckinridge  received 
fifty-five  votes,  and  on  the  second  he  was  nomi- 
nated unanimously.  When  the  result  was  an- 
nounced the  applause  was  deafening.  The 
whole  Convention  arose,  and,  with  waving  of 
handkerchiefe  and  the  loudest  calls,  directed 
its  gaze  upon  the  tall  and  graceful  delegate 
from  Kentucky,  who  had  been  bo  unexpectedly, 
nominated  for  such  an  exalted  poet. 

It  was  long  before  these  demonstrations  sub- 
sided so  as  to  allow  a  word  to  be  heard.  At 
last  the  manly  form  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  stood 
above  the  surrounding  crowd,  and  silence  and 
profound  attention  marking  the  aspect  of  the 
vast  assembly,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention:  The  result  just  announced  is  quite  as  unex- 
pected to  me  aa  it  could  be  to  any  gentleman  on  this  floor. 
In  the  inferior  and  personal  aspect  of  the  matter,  I  beg  you 
to  eoDsider  all  said  that  ought  to  be  said  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. I  am  truly  and  sincerely  without  words  to  convey 
to  you  my  profound  gratitude  for  such  an  unexpected  and 
signal  toatinionial  of  your  confidence  and  favor.  I  may  s»ay 
sincerply,  and  call  upon  my  associates  in  this  body  to  boar 
witness  to  its  truth,  that  in  my  course  as  a  member  of  this 
body,  I  have  made  no  concealment  of  my  preferences,  nor 
used  any  art  or  taken  one  step  toward  teinging  about  this 
result. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  speech.  I  merely 
ro.se  to  express  to  you  the  thanks  of  a  true  heart.  I  may 
add,  too,  the  declaration  of  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
association  of  my  humble  name  with  that  of  the  dtstin- 
gui.'«hcd  and  tried  statesman  of  PennHylvania.  I  have  al- 
ways r*»g»rd©d  Mr.  Bnchanan  as  the  U«t  siiTTiror  of  that 
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noblo  band  of  American  itatmnen  and  orators,  whose 
names  are  aimociatod  with  the  brightest  glories  of  otur 
country,  and  whose  deeds  constitute  its  most  cherished 
memorial.  He  has  come  down  from  that  generation  to  in- 
itmct  and  guide  us  of  the  present.  He  has  lired  down 
calumny  and  detraction,  and  now  stands  forth  the  peerless 
champioa  of  Democracy,  honored  and  beloyed  by  his 
countrymen,  and  only  waiting  a  few  months  to  be  clothed 
with  the  highest  dignity  the  nation  and  the  people  can 
confer. 

The  platform  you  have  so  unanimously  adopted,  I  need 
not,  as  a  Btate-Rights  man,  say  I  cordially  approve  and 
indorse.  With  these  true  Joffersonian  principles,  and  with 
the  temper  of  Jackson  to  enforce  and  maintain  them,  the 
Democracy  will  enter  this  contest  with  the  determination 
to  add  another  to  the  bdlliant  victories  which  have  so 
often  crowned  their  efforts.  It  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  discuss  any  general  principles  or  enter  further  upon  the 
Issues  which  will  be  involved  in  this  contest.  I  will  there- 
fore conclude  by  expressing  my  purpose  to  devote  all  my 
heart  and  mind  to  the  great  duty  which  has  been  so  un- 
expectedly conferred  upon  me,  and  to  strive  to  justify  the 
confidence  which  you  have  manifested.  [TmmenBO  ap- 
plause.   Loud  cheers  within  and  without  the  hall.] 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Hr.  Breckinridge  is 
the  idol  of  hLs  party  in  his  own  State.  As  a 
popular  orator,  there  is  no  man  in  the  West  his 
superior;  tall  and  commanding  in  person,  he 
exhibits  the  most  graceful  elocution.  He  is 
rapid  and  vehement  in  utterance,  yet  distinctly 
articulates.  He  combines  an  intellect  of  high 
order  with  great  personal  accomplishments. 
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*  A  VERT  interesting  and  instructiye  account 
of  a  series  of  experiments  to  discover  the  nature 
and  origin  of  insect  life  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  Chambers's  Journal,  the  details  of 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  most  readers : 

The  belief  in  the  generation  of  insects  ttom 
putrid  animal  matter,  which  is  now  confined, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  to  the  most  illiterate,  prevailed 
universally  among  the  learned  down  nearly  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  How  It 
came  to  be  exploded,  it  is  our  present  purpose 
to  relate. 

There  lived  in  Florence,  about  the  year  1680, 
a  physician  of  the  name  of  Francesco  Redi,* 
who  was  led  by  circumstances,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recount,  to  question  the  truth  of 
the  prevalent  opinion.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  he  caused  three 
snakes,  of  a  species  which  he  calls  Angui  cTHeu- 
UqnOf  to  be  killed,  and  put  into  an  open  box. 
The  snakes  were  soon  covered  with  small  mag- 
gots, which  daily  increased  both  in  size  and 
numbers;  they  were  all  shaped  alike,  being 
conical,  but  their  dimensions  varied  consider- 
ably.   Having  consumed  the  flesh  of  the  rep- 
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tiles  in  an  amazingly  short  time,  they  all  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  unobserved  through  the 
fissures  of  the  box,  leaving  the  naked  bones  of 
the  snakes  in  a  comer.  In  further  prosecution 
of  his  experiment,  Redi  had  other  three  snakes 
killed,  and  put  into  a  box  as  beibre.  In  a  few 
days  they  were  peopled  with  maggots  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  former ;  but  some,  smaller 
than  the  rest,  were  inclined  to  a  flesh  color ; 
while  the  others  were  entirely  white.  Having 
devoured  the  snakes,  they  anxiously  tried  to 
escape ;  but  as  Redi  had  taken  more  care  than 
before  to  secure  all  the  outlets  from  the  box, 
they  were  unable  to  effect  their  purpose^ 
Gradually,  therefore,  they'became  more  quiet, 
and  after  some  time  lay  motionless,  as  if  asleep. 
Shrinking  into  themselves,  they  imperceptibly 
began  to  take  the  form  of  eggs  ;  by  the  twen- 
tieth day  they  had  all  assumed  that  shape.  At 
first,  the  seeming  eggs  were  of  a  white  color, 
but  by  slow  degrees  they  became  first  golden, 
and  then  red.  Some  remained  of  the  latter 
color ;  but  the  rest  continued  to  grow  darker 
and  darker,  till  they  became  quite  black ;  while, 
firom  being  soft  and  tender,  their  skins  had 
changed  to  the  hard  and  brittle  shell  of  the 
chrysalis  or  pupe.  On  examining  both  species 
more  closely,  Redi  found  that  the  black  eggs 
were  more  strongly  nuirked  than  the  red,  which 
were  nearly  smooth.  At  the  end  of  eight  days, 
the  latter  burst,  and  from  each  chrysalid  issued 
a  fiy  of  a  dull  ash  color,  "  turbid,  dismayed, 
and,  so  to  speak,  wrinkled,  unfinished,"  and 
with  wings  unfolded ;  but  in  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  it  had  dilated  its  little  body,  expanded 
its  wings,  '*and,  relinquishing  the  sad  ash 
color,  became  dressed  in  a  vivid  green,  mar^ 
vellonsly  brilliant  It  was  now  so  much  larger 
than  before,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  its  little  shell  could  have  contained 
it"  In  fourteen  days,  some  of  the  black  chryr^ 
alids  burst,  and  produced  a  larger  fiy,  **  black, 
marked  with  white,  hairy  on  the  abdomen,  and 
red  at  the  nether  end,  such  as  daily  frequent 
butchers'  shops,  or  any  place  where  there  is 
dead  flesh." 

The  important  fact,  that  one  kind  of  meat 
should  produce  two  kinds  of  flies,  so  antago- 
nistic to  the  dogmas  of  the  age,  stimulated  the 
experimentalist  to  fresh  exertions.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  only  one  kind,  he  put  many  kinds 
into  difibrent  boxes,  and  obtained  the  same  re- 
sults as  before,  except  that  the  different  species 
of  insects  were  more  numerous. 

He  next  put  some  skinned  river-fh>g8  into 
a  glass  vessel,  which  he  left  open.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  found  them  covered  with  mag- 
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gots,  aome  sporting  in  the  fetid  liqnor  that  had 
distilled  firom  the  frogs,  while  the  others  revel- 
ed in  the  carcasses  themselves.  On  the  third 
day  they  had  all  disappeared,  leaving  nothing 
of  the  frogs  but  the  bones. 

Some  fish  from  the  Amo  were  the  next  vic- 
tims to  Bedi's  inqnisltive  spirit,  and  these  also 
were  soon  peopled ;  but  on  the  fish,  and  on  the 
mdes  of  the  box  in  which  the  fish  were  placed, 
he  discovered  not  only  maggots,  bnt  also  some 
very  small  eggs,  which,  when  crushed  between 
the  nails,  gave  forth  "  a  white  subtile  iluld,'' 
clearer  and  less  viscons  than  the  white  of  birds' 
eggs.  By  the  twentieth  day  they  were  all 
hatched;  and  the  maggots  had  increased  to 
twice  their  original  size,  weighing  ttom  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  to  the  grain ;  but  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  they  were  so  amazingly  enlarged  as  to 
weigh  about  seven  grains  each.  Meanwhile, 
they  continued  to  devour  the  fish,  finally  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  bones,  and  these  "  as  white 
and  clean  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  hand 
of  the  most  delicate  anatomist  in  Europe.'' 

Having  taken  means  to  prevent  their  escape, 
wliich  they  all  attempted.  Red!  watched  their 
gradual  progress  toward  perfection.  The  per- 
fect insects  were  of  fire  kinds — four  of  them  he 
had  seen  before ;  the  fifth,  a  little  black  fiy, 
greatly  exceeding  in  numbers  the  numbers  of 
its  pupce,  which  were  black  and  large,  he  had 
never  observed  till  then.  Seeing  this  curious 
disproportion  between  the  number  of  the  pupes 
and  the  number  of  flies,  he  opened  one  of  the 
former  and  found  that  they  contained,  upon  an 
average,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  flies,  but 
never  more  than  forty. 

After  this,  he  made  many  more  experiments, 
on  lions'  and  tigers'  flesh,  and  on  various  spe- 
cies of  fish,  fiesh  and  fowl,  cooked  and  raw,  and 
found  that  the  insects  were  promiscuosly  pro- 
duced on  all  kinds  of  meat  {  and,  indeed,  one 
piece  would  sometimes  contain  all  the  species 
he  had  discovered ;  and  he  generally  observed 
not  only  maggots,  but  eggs. 

These  experiments  strengthened  the  opinion 
he  had  been  at  first  inclined  to  entertain,  that 
the  egg|8  were  deposited  on  the  meat  by  files 
dmilar  to  those  which  they  produced,  instead 
of  being  generated  by  the  putrid  mass ;  and  he 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from 
finding  invariably  that  flies  resembling  those 
afterward  engendered  in  the  flesh  alighted  upon 
it  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  mag- 
gots :  '*  but  vain,"  he  adds,  "  would  have  been 
the  doubt,  if  experience  had  not  resolved  it" 

In  order  that  he  might,  if  possible,  do  this, 
he  put  into  four  wide-necked  flasks  a  snake, 


some  river-fish,  some  eels  from  the  Amo,  and 
some  veal,  and  covered  the  mouths  of  the  flasks 
with  paper  tied  on  tightly  and  sealed.  Four 
other  flasks  containing  similar  meats  he  left 
open.  In  a  few  days  the  flsh  and  meat  in  the 
open  flasks  were,  as  usual,  covered  with  mag- 
gots ;  but  in  the  closed  flasks,  the  flesh,  al- 
though putrid,  was  entirely  free  from  them, 
although  on  the  outside  of  the  paper  he  found 
a  few,  as  well  as  several  clusters  of  eggs — the 
former  having  used,  and  still  using,  every  en- 
deavor to  enter.  After  this  Bed!  made  many 
similar  experiments,  and  always  found  that 
uncovered  meats  in  a  short  time  teemed  with. 
life ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  had  no 
communication  with  the  external  air,  corrupt- 
ed, but  never  verminated. 

During  the  course  of  these  experiments,  he 
ascertained  the  curious  fact  that  when  the 
common  fly  dies  it  serves  as  a  nest  for  its  own 
species,  equally  with  any  other  kind  of  dead 
flesh. 

Not  yet  satisfied,  Bedi  determined  on  making 
a  new  experiment.  He  put  some  fish  and  fiesh 
into  a  large  vessel  covered  with  very  fine 
gauze.  This  vessel  he  then  put  into  a  large 
box  covered  with  a  similar  gauze,  so  that  the 
air  might  penetrate  to  the  meats,  while  the  in- 
trusion of  insects  should  be  prevented.  On 
these  meats  he  did  not  see  a  single  maggot,  but 
frequently  observed  the  little  creatures  writh- 
ing about  on  the  outer  gauze,  trying  to  make 
their  way  through ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that,  on  one  occasion  he  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing two,  which  had  got  half  through  the  inner 
gauze,  from  fiilling  upon  the  meat  He  also 
noticed  flies,  attracted  by  the  exhalations  of 
the  meat,  and  unable  to  make  their  way  to  it, 
drop  their  eggs  upon  the  gauze  ;  some  of  them 
lighting  on  it,  others  hovering  in  the  air  during 
the  operation  ;  and  he  also  noticed  that  each 
deposited  six  or  seven  eggs  at  a  time.  This 
was  the  point  he  wished  to  attain ;  and  he  had 
now  discovered  that  insects  supposed  to  be  en- 
gendered by  corruption  were,  in  reality,  propa- 
gated by  their  own  species. 

Notwithstanding  this  discovery,  the  belief  in 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  insects  in  the 
body  of  limng  men  and  animals  seems  to  have 
remained  undisturbed  till  quite  a  recent  period. 

The  curious  transformation  of  the  ova  when 
introduced  into  the  bodies  of  animals  are  es- 
tablished by  direct  experiment  Kiichenmeister 
gave  a  number  of  cysticerci,  taken  from  the  hog 
rabbit,  to  a  condemned  criminal,  at  periods  and 
varying  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  twelve 
hours  before  execution.  After  death,  a  number 
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of  yoiug  taniae,  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, were  found  in  the  inteBtines.  After  prov- 
ing his  position  so  far,  the  same  experimentalist 
varied  his  experiment.  Ilaving  produced  a 
taenia  serrata  in  a  dog  by  foeding  it  with  a  coe- 
nunis,  he  caused  lamhs  to  take  the  taenia  joints, 
and  obtained,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
days,  a  development  of  the  coenums  in  the 
brain,  in  the  muscles,  aud  under  the  skin  of 
these  animals.  Yon  Liebold  performed  simi- 
lar ^zperimente. 

Dr.  Thomson  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  human 
sulilject  the  taenia  is  produced  by  swallowing 
the  larvae  of  the  scolox  with  the  food,  the  com- 
mon source  of  which  animal  is  the  cysticercus 
cellulosae  of  measly  pork.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  probabilities  are  that  all  such  diseaaee  will 
be  fouod,  when  science  has  advanced  further  in 
this  direction,  to  have  a  dietetic  origin. 


-♦-• 


THE    REVOLUTION    IN    CALIFORNIA. 


Okb  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  ever 
known  in  this  country — or,  indeed,  in  any 
country — is  now  "  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment ''  in  California.  The  people  of  San 
Francisco  have  resolved  themBolves  into  the 
onginal  elements  of  democracy,  taken  the  laws 
into  their  own  hands,  and  repudiated  the  pub- 
lic authoritieB.  and  becoming  a  law  unto  them- 
selves, have  banded  together  for  their  mutual 
protection  and  the  administration  of  public 
justice.  What  was  known  as  the  Vigilance 
Committee  in  San  Francisco,  five  or  six  years 
ago,  is  now  revived,  with  increased  numbers,  a 
more  powerftil  organization,  a  sterner  purpose, 
and  a  more  fearless  system  of  operations.  It  is 
a  fearful  experiment,  a  terrible  example  to  Bct, 
under  a  government  of  laws ;  but  firom  all  the 
evidence  we  have  in  the  matter,  it  seems  to 
have  been  an  absolute  necessity — a  resort  to  a 
higher  law,  the  first  law  of  nature,  "  self-pres- 
ervation." The  public  sentiment  throughout 
the  State  of  California  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  action  of  the  Vigilance  Committee ;  and  if 
the  Committee  do  not  abuse  their  assumed 
powers,  nor  continne  to  exercise  them  longer 
than  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  require, 
they  will  probably  stand  acquitted  and  ap- 
proved before  the  tribunal  of  an  enlightened 
public. 

The  cause  of  the  present  revolution  is  to  be 
found,  briefly,  in  the  influx  of  the  "  oflf-scour- 
ings  "  of  the  earth  into  Sao  Francisco,  includ- 
ing gamblers,  thieves,  State-prison  birds,  mur- 
derers, convicted  felons,  and  desperate  charac- 
ters of  all  descriptions.  While  the  honest  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  community  were  ab- 


sorbed in  the  whirlpool  of  business,  in  eager 
pursuit  after  the  ^*  almighty  dollar,''  careful  to 
secure  their  "  tithes  of  mint,  annis  and  cam- 
mln,"  they  too  much  neglected  "  the  wei^tier 
matters  of  the  law,-'  as  is  almost  always  the 
case  here  in  New  York  aud  other  large  cities 
The  idlers,  Icafers  and  bad  men  were  left  to 
look  after  such  little  matters  as  the  elections, 
the  choice  of  rulers  to  govera  the  city  and  to 
govern  the  State,  and  to  distribute  all  the 
offices  and  appointments  of  emolument,  honor 
and  profit 

Under  this  state  of  aflhirs,  most  of  the  oflSces 
of  trust  and  power  gradually  worked  their  way 
into  unworthy  and  corrupt  hands.  At  last  it 
became  a  settled  thing  that  the  honest  people 
were  sure  to  be  beaten  at  any  election,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  numbers  they  went  to  the  polls^  for 
the  ballot-boxes  were  ingenioosly  and  fhuidn- 
Icntly  constructed  with  secret  chambers,  and 
"  stuffed  *'  with  false  ballots  to  insure  the  elec- 
tion to  some  accomplice  of  the  desperadoes. 
Fioally,  even  the  criminal  laws  became  a  dead 
letter.  Villains  had  no  fear  of  committing 
crimes,  for  they  felt  sure  of  escaphsg  the  penal 
ties  of  the  law  through  the  sympathies  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  the  law.  Some 
months  ago  a  desperado  by  the  name  of  Cora 
murdered  Gen.  RichardBon,  a  United  State* 
Marshal.  The  murderer  was  arrested  and  put 
in  prison.  But  there  was  no  prospect  of  hi§ 
ever  being  convicted  and  punished;  be  was 
only  detained  in  prison  till  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity  should  occur  for  bis  acquittal  or  escape 

More  recently  another  murder  was  commit- 
ted, which  brought  on  the  crisis.  Another  des- 
perate character  by  the  name  of  Cajsey.  a 
former  inmate  of  the  New  York  State  Prison 
who  had  gone  to  San  Francisco  and  become  a 
leader  among  the  rowdies,  publi^ed  a  Sunday 
paper,  and  had  acquired  considerable  influence ; 
this  fellow  deliberately  shot  down  in  the  street 
Jas.  King,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Bulletin.  The  Bulletin  was  a  fearless  advocate 
of  reform,  and  in  exposing  the  villainies  and 
villains  of  San  Francisco,  had  alluded  to  tiie 
former  impriscmment  of  Casey,  and  foi:  this  the 
editor  was  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  Mr.  King 
was  a  correct  and  worthy  man,  and  highly  re 
spected  throughout  the  city.  His  murder  was 
a  terrible  shock  to  the  community.  Casey  gave 
himself  up  to  the  authorities,  (his  fHends.)  and 
was  committed  to  prison.  The  people  well 
knew,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  administrators 
of  the  law,  a  hair  of  his  head  would  never 
be  injured.  They  rose  up  almost  as  one  man. 
and  said  ihis  mutt  not  be;  this  state  of  thingn 
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must  ozlst  no  longer.  The  watchword  was 
passed  to  the  members  of  the  old  Vigilance 
Committee.  Their  rooms,  which  had  been 
closed  for  several  years,  were  reopened,  the 
Committee  reorganized,  their  numbers  in- 
creased to  five  or  six  thousand  by  the  yolontary 
enrolment  of  the  first  merchants,  busfness  men, 
and  most  respectable  citizens  of  all  classes. 
When  all  things  were  in  readiness,  two  or  three 
thousand  armed  men  repaired  to  the  jail  and 
compelled  the  officers  of  the  law  to  give 
up  the  two  murderers,  Cora  and  Casey.  They 
took  them  to  their  rooms,  and  went  through 
the  forme  of  trial.  Both  were  convicted  of  mur- 
der, and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  The  sentence 
was  executed  in  firont  of  the  Committee-rooms  in 
presence  of  many  thousands  of  the  citizens.  The 
Committee  considered  this  but  the  beginning 
of  the  work  which  public  duty  required  them 
to  perform.  They  determined  to  purge  the 
city  and  the  State  of  these  criminal  pests,  at 
least  so  fkr  as  to  banish  them  to  distant  lands. 
They  continued  in  permanent  sespion  day  and 
night.  Many  culprits  were  arrested,  tried  and 
banished,  some  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  some 
to  Australia — ^being  shipped  by  the  Committee 
on  yeflsels  bound  to  those  places—and  others 
were  warned  to  leave  the  State  in  a  given  time 
and  never  return. 

One  of  the  persons  thus  arrested  was  Yankee 
Sullivan,  the  noted  pugilist,  formerly  of  New 
York.  Sullivan  had  not  the  nerve  to  endure 
the  ordeal  he  was  to  pass  through,  and  com- 
mitted suicide  in  prison.  He  first,  however, 
made  a  long  and  important  confession,  exposing 
many  of  the  frauds  which  had  beon  committed 
at  the  elections  by  stuffed  ballot-boxes,  etc., 
and  many  cases  of  the  darkest  and  deepest 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  Committee  still 
continue  their  investigations,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  ones  is  now  uniformly  ban- 
ishment. At  the  last  dates  the  Governor  of  the 
State  had  undertaken  to  crush  out  the  Commit- 
tee of  Vigilance.  He  had  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  them  rebels  against  the  authori- 
ties of  the  State,  and  calling  on  the  people  to 
enroll  themselves,  en  mass,  under  his  authority 
to  rescue  the  city  from  their  usurped  control. 
But  a  few  hundreds,  it  is  said,  responded  to  his 
proclamation.  He  applied  to  Gen.  Wool,  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  army  on  the 
Pacific,  for  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  the  General  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requisition.  In  the  meantime  the  Vigilance 
Committee's  forces  were  constantly  increased. 
At  our  last  dates  they  were  organized  into  ten 
regiments ;  their  head  quarters  were  strongly 


fortified,  and  they  had  six  thousand  st^nd  of 
arms  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  And  the 
voice  of  the  country,  all  the  way  back  to  the 
mountains,  was  calling  to  the  Committee  and 
saying,  '^  go  ahead,  and  if  you  want  a  hundred 
tiiousand  more  men,  say  the  word  and  you  can 
have  them."  The  Vigilance  Committee  have 
published  their  constitution  and  an  able  and 
temperate  address  to  the  people.  This  latter 
document,  which  we  deem  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  copy  into  our  pages,  is  as  follows  : 

AtOiKtBB  TO  IBB  nBOPU  Of  CAUPORKU. 

The  Gonunittee  of  Vigilance,  placed  ia  the  position  they 
now  occupy  by  the  voice  and  countenance  of  the  yavt  ma- 
jority of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  executors  of  their  will, 
deflb«  to  define  the  necessity  which  has  forced  this  people 
into  their  present  oi;ganisatlon. 

Great  public  emergencies  demand  prompt  and  vigoroas 
remedies.  The  people — long  suffering  under  an  organised 
despotism  which  has  invaded  their  liberties — squandered 
their  property — usurped  their  oflBcos  of  trust  and  emolu- 
ment—endangered their  lives — prevented  the  expression 
of  their  will  throng^  the  ballot-box,  and  corrupted  the 
channels  of  justice— have  now  arisen  in  virtue  of  their  in- 
herent right  and  power  All  political,  religious,  and  sec- 
tional difference  and  issues  have  given  way  to  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  a  thorough  and  fundamental  reform 
and  purification  of  the  social  and  political  body.  The 
voice  of  a  whole  people  has  demanded  union  and  oiganiza- 
tion  as  the  only  means  of  making  our  laws  effective,  and 
rogaming  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  vote,  and  public 
safety. 

For  years  they  have  patiently  waited  and  striven,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of 
law,  to  reform  the  abuses  which  have  made  our  city  a 
by-word  ;  fraud  and  violence  have  foiled  every  effort,  and 
the  laws  to  which  the  people  looked  for  protection,  while 
distorted  and  rendered  effete  in  practice,  so  as  to  shield 
the  vile,  have  been  nsed  as  a  powerful  engine  to  fiuten 
upon  us  tyranny  and  misrulfr 

As  republicans,  we  looked  to  the  ballot-box  as  our  safe- 
guard and  sure  remedy.  But  so  effectuslly  and  so  long 
was  its  voice  smothered,  the  votes  deposited  in  it  by  free- 
men so  entirely  outnumbered  by  ballots  thrust  in  through 
fraud  at  midnight,  or  nullified  by  the  false  counts  of 
judges  and  inspectors  of  elections  at  noonday,  that  many 
doubted  whether  the  majority  of  the  people  were  not  ut- 
terly corrupt. 

Organized  gangs  of  bad  men,  of  all  political  parlies,  or 
who  assumed  any  particular  creed  from  mercenary  and 
corrupt  motives,  have  parceled  out  our  offices  among 
themselves,  or  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidders  ; 

Have  provided  themselves  with  convenient  tools  to  obey 
their  nod,  as  clerks,  inspectors,  and  judges  of  election  ; 

Have  employed  bullies  and  professional  fighters  to  de- 
stroy tally  lists  by  force,  and  prevent  peaceable  citizens 
from  ascertaining,  in  a  lawful  manner,  the  true  number 
of  votes  polled  at  our  elections  ; 

And  have  used  cnnnii^ly-contrived  ballot-boxes,  with 
false  aides  and  bottoms,  so  prepared  that  by  means  of  a 
spring  or  slide,  spurious  tickets,  concealed  there  pre- 
vious to  the  election,  could  bo  mingled  with  genuine 
votes. 

Of  all  this  we  have  the  most  irrefragable  proofs.  Felons 
from  other  lands  and  States,  and  unconvicted  criminals 
equally  as  bad,  have  thus  controlled  public  funds  and 
property,  and  have  often  amassed  sudden  fortunes  without 
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having  dono  an  honest  day's  work  with  head  or  hands. 
TbnB  the  fidr  inheritance  of  our  city  has  been  embeszled 
and  squandered ;  our  streets  and  wharves  are  in  ruins, 
and  the  miserable  entaihnent  of  an  enormous  debt 
'vnll  bequeath  sorrow  and  poverty  to  another  genera- 
tion. 

The  Juiy  box  has  been  tampered  with,  and  our  jury 
trials  have  been  made  to  shield  the  hundreds  of  murder- 
ers whose  red  hands  have  cemented  this  tyranny,  and  si- 
lenced with  the  bowie  knife  and  pistol,  not  only  the  free 
voice  of  an  Indignant  press,  but  the  shuddering  rebuke  of 
the  outraged  citizen. 

To  our  shame  be  it  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
lands  already  know  that  corrupt  men  in  office,  as  well  as 
gamblers,  shoulder-strikers  and  other  vile  tools  of  un- 
scrupulous leaders,  beat,  maim  and  shoot  down  with  im- 
punity, as  well  peaceable  and  unoffending  citizens,  as 
tiioae  reformers  who,  at  the  known  hazard  of  their  lives, 
and  with  singleness  of  heart,  have  sought,  in  a  lawfU  man- 
ner, to  thwart  tiie  schemes  of  public  plunder  or  to  awaken 
investigation. 

Embodied  in  the  principles  of  Bepublican  Governments 
are  the  truths  that  the  majority  should  rule,  and  when 
oonrupt  officials,  who  have  fraudulently  seised  the  reins 
of  authority,  designedly  thwart  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  avert  punishment  from  the  notorious^  guilty,  the 
power  they  usurp  reverts  back  to  the  people  from  whom 
it  was  wrested. 

Realizing  these  truths,  and  confident  that  they  were 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  this  county,  the  Committee  of  Vigilance,  under  a  sol- 
emn sense  of  the  responsibility  that  rested  upon  them, 
have  calmly  and  dispassionately  weighed  the  evidences 
before  them,  and  decreed  the  death  of  some  and  banish- 
ment of  others,  who  by  their  crimes  and  villainies  had 
stained  our  lair  land.  With  those  that  were  banished 
this  comparatively  moderate  punishment  was  chosen,  not 
because  ignominious  death  was  not  deserved,  but  that  the 
error,  if  any,  might  surely  be  upon  the  side  of  mercy  to 
the  criminal  There  are  others  scarcely  less  guilty, 
against  whom  ihe  same  punishment  has  been  decreed, 
but  they  have  been  allowed  further  time  to  arrange  for 
their  final  departure,  and  with  the  hope  that  permission 
to  depart  voluntarily  might  induce  repentance,  and  re- 
pentance amendment,  they  have  been  suffered  to 
choose,  within  limits,  their  own  time  and  method  of 
going. 

Thus  far,  and  throughout  their  arduous  duties,  they 
have  been,  and  will  be  guided  by  the  most  conscientious 
convictions  of  imperative  duty  ;  and  they  earnestly  hope 
that  in  endeavoring  to  mete  out  merciful  justice  to  the 
guilty,  their  counsels  may  be  so  guided  by  that  Power  be- 
fore whose  tribunal  we  shall  all  stand,  that  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  after  life,  amid  the  calm  reflections  of  old  age  and 
in  the  clear  view  of  dying  conscience,  there  may  be  found 
nothing  we  would  regret  or  wish  to  change. 

We  have  no  friends  to  reward,  no  enemies  to  punish,  no 
private  ends  to  accomplish. 

Our  single,  heartfelt  aim  is  the  public  good ;  the  purg- 
ing from  our  community  of  those  abandoned  characters 
whose  actions  hav«  been  evil  continually,  and  have 
finally  forced  upon  us  the  efforts  we  are  now  making.  We 
haw  no  fikvoritiKn  as  a  body,  nor  shall  there  be  evinced 
in  any  of  our  acts,  either  partiality  for,  or  prejudice  against 
any  race,  sect  or  party. 

While  thus  far  we  have  not  discovered  on  the  part  of 
our  constituents  any  indications  of  lack  of  confidence, 
and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of 


the  mhabitants  of  the  country  indorse  our  acts,  and  do 
sire  OB  to  continue  the  work  of  weeding  oat  the  trredaim 
able  characters  from  the  oommnnity,  we  have,  with  deep 
regret,  seen  that  some  of  the  State  authorities  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  organize  a  force  to  resist  us.  It  is  not  tm 
possible  for  us  to  realize  that  not  only  those  who  have 
sought  place  with  a  view  to  public  plunder,  but  also  ttiose 
gentlemen  who,  in  accepting  offioes  to  which  they  were 
honestly  elected,  have  sworn  to  support  the  laws  of  ttie 
State  of  California,  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  sap- 
posed  duties  with  acquiescence  in  the  acts  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Vigilance,  since  they  do  not  reflect  that  perhaps 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  State  sympathise 
with  and  indorse  our  efforts,  and  as  that  all  law  emanates 
from  the  people,  so  that,  when  the  laws  thua  enacted  are 
not  executed,  the  power  returns  to  the  people,  and  is 
theirs  whenever  they  choose  to  exerose  it.  lliese  gentle- 
men would  not  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  this  self-evi- 
dent truth  had  the  -people  chosen  to  make  their  present 
movement  a  complete  revolution,  reoalled  all  the  power 
they  had  delegated,  and  reissued  it  to  new  agents  under 
new  forms. 

Now,  because  the  people  have  not  seen  fit  to  resume 
aU  the  powers  they  have  confided  to  executive  or  legisla- 
tive office,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  they  eanoot, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  sovereign  power,  with 
draw  from  corrupt  and  unfaithful  servants  the  authority 
they  have  used  to  thwart  the  ends  of  Justice. 

Those  officers  whose  mistaken  sense  of  duty  leads  them 
to  array  themselves  against  the  determined  action  of  the 
people,  whose  servants  they  have  become,  may  be  re- 
spected while  their  errors  may  be  regretted,  but  none  can 
envy  the  future  reflections  of  that  man  who,  whether  in 
the  heat  of  malignant  passion  or  with  the  vain  hope  of 
preserving  by  violence  a  position  obtained  through  firaud 
and  bribery,  seeks  under  the  color  of  law  to  enlist  the  out- 
casts of  society  as  a  hireling  soldiery  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  or  nigee  criminals,  by  hopes  of  plunder,  to  con- 
tinue, at  the  cost  of  civil  war,  the  reign  of  balloi-box 
stuffers,  suborners  of  witnesses,  and  tamperers  witii  the 
jury-box. 

The  Cbmmittee  of  Vigilance  believe  that  the  people  have 
intrusted  to  them  the  duty  of  gathering  evidence,  and, 
after  due  trial,  expelling  frtan  the  community  those  mf- 
fians  and  assassins  who  have  so  long  outraged  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society,  violated  the  ballot-box,  over- 
ridden law  and  thwarted  justice. 

Beyond  the  duties  incident  to  this  we  do  not  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  details  of  Government. 

We  have  spared  and  shall  spare  no  effort  to  avoid 
bloodshed  or  civil  war,  but,  undeterred  by  threats  of  op- 
posing oiganizations,  shall  continue — peacefully  if  we 
can,  forcibly  if  we  must — this  work  of  reform,  to  which 
we  have  pledged  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor. 

Our  labors  have  been  arduous,  oar  deliberationa  have 
been  caatious,  onr  determinations  firm,  our  cooneels  pro- 
dent,  oar  nwtives  pure,  and  while  regretting  the  imper- 
ious necessity  which  called  us  Into  action,  we  arc  anxious 
that  this  necessity  should  exist  no  longer  ;  and  when  our 
labors  shall  have  been  accomplished,  when  the  community 
shall  be  fireed  from  the  evils  it  has  so  long  endured — ^^en 
we  have  insured  to  onr  dtiiens  an  honest  and  vigoroas 
protection  of  their  rights,  then  the  Oonunittee  of  Vigi- 
lance will  find  great  pleasure  in  resigning  their  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  from  whom  it  was  received. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Committee, 

[Seal  of  the  Committee.]  Skoristaicv. 
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One  of  the  great  and  almost  insarmoantable 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  a 
new  country  is  that  of  rearing  farm  stock,  and 
preserving  it  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts. 
The  experience  of  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  on  this  point,  taught 
them  that,  until  the  country  became  more 
fully  settled,  and  the  increase  of  inhabitants  so 
great  as  to  drive  back  the  denizens  of  the  Ibrest 
to  more  distant  lairs,  they  must  depend  upon 
their  rifles  alone  for  a  supply  of  animal  food 
for  the  table.  On  the  principle  of  recompense, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  so  hai'd  as  it  might  other^ 
wise  seem,  for  when  pork  and  beef  were  scarce, 
"  bar  meat"  was  plenty — and  ffice  vena.  But 
then,  it  was  hard  when  one  took  a  notion  to 
raise  a  pig  or  two  to  furnish  his  table  in  time 
of  need,  to  find  it  missing  some  bright  morn- 
ing, and  know  that  all  that  pork  had  gone  to 
fill  the  greedy  stomach  of  a  bear  or  "  painter." 
Many  and  frequent  were  the  encounters  at  the 
sty  between  the  settler  and  his  dusky  neighbor, 
the  bear,  in  which  the  contest  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  pork  was  maintained  with  vigor  and 
determination  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
with  a  hungry  energy  which  was  deserving  of 
commendation,  if  not  of  success. 

Except  when  he  could  accomplish  his  object 
by  stealth,  however,  bruin  seldom  came  ofl'  the 
victor.  The  first  note  of  alarm  was  sufficient 
to  call  from  his  pallet  the  watchful  hunter,  and 
the  deadly  rifle  generally  sent  the  intruder  off* 
a  cripple,  or  stretched  his  jarcass  on  the  green- 
sward, a  trophy  to  the  skiil  of  his  opponent 
The  women,  too,  were  not  backward  in  defense 
of  their  porcine  friends  when  necessity  called 
for  exertion  on  their  part  to  save  them  from 
destruction,  as  is  evidenced  by  several  anec- 
dotes of  their  intrepidity  on  such  occasions. 

A  Mrs.  John  Austin,  of  Geneva  Township, 
one  day,  while  her  husband  was  absent  from 
home,  was  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  an  unusual 
commotion  among  her  pigs,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  sty,  which  stood  just  back  of 
the  cabin,  she  beheld  a  bear  just  in  the  act  of 
climbing  over  the  inclosure  among  a  gronp  of 
three  or  four  promising  shoats,  which  she  fondly 
hoped  would  .one  day  fill  the  pork  barrel  and 
serve  to  supply  her  table  with  animal  focd  dur- 
ing th6  long  dreary  months  of  the  next  Winter. 
For  a  period  of  many  weeks  had  she  nursed, 
watched  and  fed  them,  in  anticipation  of  their 
future  usefulness,  and  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  parting  with  them.    But  how  to 

save  them?>-that  was  the  question.     There 
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was  no  one  near  to  aid  in  their  salvation,  and 
she  must  depend  upon  herself,  or  lose  her  pork. 
The  danger  was  imminent,  and  decisive  action 
necessary.  Her  mind  was  soon  made  up ;  she'd 
save  her  pigs,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Call- 
ing her  children,  she  sent  them  up  into  the 
loft  and  took  away  the  ladder,  that  they  might 
be  safe  in  case  she  was  unsuccessful  or  should  be 
overcome  by  the  bear.  Taking  down  her  hus- 
band's rifle,  which  hung  on  its  pegs  behind  the 
door  of  the  cabin,  she  carefully  examined  it  to 
see  if  it  was  loaded,  but,  in  her  haste,  overlooked 
the  priming.  The  increasing  confusion  in  the 
sty  warned  her  that  delays  were  dangerous,  and 
she  sallied  forth  to  encounter  bruin,  who  was 
already  on  his  way  to  the  forest  with  one  of 
the  pigs  in  his  arms.  The  latter  was  giving 
vent  to  his  fears  in  the  most  piercing  and  piti- 
ful tones,  while  his  captor,  intent  only  on  secur- 
ing his  prize,  was  marching  off  at  a  rapid  pace 
on  his  hind  feet,  holding  the  pig  as  a  mother 
holds  her  bal>c,  and  indifferent  alike  to  his 
struggles  and  his  pathetic  appeals  for  mercy 
and  relief.  A  momentary  tremor  seized  upon 
the  frame  of  the  heroine,  and  the  blood  ran 
chill  through  her  heart,  as  her  gaze  revealed 
the  figure  of  a  bear  of  the  largest  size — an  an- 
tagonist whom  many  a  stalwart  hunter  would 
have  hesitated  before  attacking.  No  time  was 
given  her,  however,  to  deliberate,  for  the  bear 
had  discovered  her  approach  almost  as  soon  as 
she  turned  the  comer  of  the  cabin.  Dropping 
his  burden,  he  turned  to  face  his  enemy,  and 
presented  a  front  which  might  have  appalled  a 
much  stouter  heart  than  that  of  our  heroine ; 
while  the  pig— language  fiiils  us  in  the  attempt 
to  describe  the  emotions  which  filled  the  breast 
of  that  now  overjoyed  pig,  as  he  took  his  way 
with  hasty  strides  to  his  former  quarters,  and 
snuggled  down  by  the  side  of  his  companions, 
with  many  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  at  his  escape 
from  the  jaws  of  impending  death.  We  leave 
it  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers,  with  the 
aid  of  the  illustration,  to  supply  a  deficiency 
which  our  pen  is  utterly  incapable  of  duing. 

Standing  thus  at  bay,  in  an  attitude  which 
threatened  an  attack  on  his  part,  the  bear 
awaited  the  coming  of  his  adversary.  Fortu- 
nately, between  her  and  him  there  was  a  Vir- 
ginia worm  fence,  which  formed  a  sort  of  breast- 
work, and  offered  a  very  eligible  rest  for  her 
rifle.  Resting  her  weapon  upon  the  upper  rail 
of  the  fence,  she  kneeled  upon  one  knee,  and 
took  deliberate  aim  at  the  heart  of  her  savage 
enemy.  For  the  space  of  a  minute  the  two  re- 
mained in  this  position,  until,  assured  of  her 
aim,  Mrs.  Austin  pulled  the  trigger.    To  her 
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horror  and  diBmay,  tlio  stoul  cmltli.'d  Eparki*. 
but  no  report  followed.  The  trasty  rifle  bad 
miBseil  Are.  How  Ehall  ire  ilescrlbe  tbcfeeliags 
wbich  heaved  her  boBom,  u  her  eye  glanced 
•long  the  barrel  nntil  it  reeted  npon  the  dark 
form  of  the  bear,  fearing  leet  he  should  epring 
upon  her  and  tear  her  limb  from  limb.  Her 
on'ri  life,  imd  the  Itvce  of  bcr  cbildrcn  rested 
upon  the  saccera  of  her  cliol,  and  should  he 
I'liango  hU  position  bo  bb  to  prcBect  a  le»f  vul- 
nerable part  to  her  aim,  she  felt  that  her  hope 
was  void  and  her  fute  certain.  The  animal  still 
remaiued  in  the  same  position,  however,  and 


with  as  little  movcmeat  as  poniLle  she  dr«w 
back  the  hammer,  and  again  aimed  full  at  bii 
breast  Again  the  piece  tnlKed  flre,  and  her 
heart  Bank  within  her  aa  she  saw  the  bear  move, 
aB  though  he  diBliked  hia  ambiguoiu  potution, 
and  desired  to  change  it.  Not  daring  to  loner 
her  piece  to  examine  it,  and  hoping  that  the 
third  attempt  might  be  more  cfTcctual,  she 
again  ewuiyed  to  discharge  it ;  but  vhcu,  for 
the  third  time  it  failed  to  explode,  ebc  felt  a 
BooBatioQ  ofhorror  creep  over  bcr  which  seemed 
to  curdle  the  life-blood  in  her  vcIdb,  and  her 
limb«  seemed  palsied  with  terror  as  the  be«r^ 
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who  had  by  tbia  time  become  disgusted  with 
the  idea  of  being  made  a  target  of— 4iiid  that, 
too,  by  a  woman—  dropped  apon  all  fours,  and, 
as  she  thought,  prepared  to  spring  upon  her. 
Satisfied,  however,  with  his  own  exhibition  of 
prowess—or,  perhaps,  fearful  of  attacking  one 
who  had  shown  herself  so  braye,  he  turned  on 
his  heels,  and  started  off  on  a  sidelong  trot  for 
the  woods,  the  deep  recesses  of  which  soon  hid 
him  from  sight 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Austin  that 
her  rifle  failed  to  explode.  Had  she  wounded 
the  animal  instead  of  killing  him,  or  &iled  to 
hit  a  vital  part,  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
saved  her  from  his  savage  vengeance.  A 
wounded  bear  is  one  of  the  most  terrific  beasts 
to  encounter,  and  the  hunter  will  seldom  at- 
tack one  of  these  dusky  denizens  of  the  forest 
unless  he  has  other  arms  to  depend  upon, 
should  his  rifie  fSail  to  strike  the  seat  of  fife. 
She  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  subject,  how- 
ever, but  hastening  back  to  her  cabin,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  floor,  and  gave  vent  to  her 
overwrought  feelings  iu  a  flood  of  tears.  The 
excitement  which  had  gradually  wrought  her 
up  to  a  fearful  pitch  of  feeling  was  gone,  and 
the  revulsion  was  so  great  as  to  completely 
unnerve  her.  She  soon  rallied  again,  and  her 
first  act,  on  becoming  more  calm,  was  to  offer 
thanks  to  that  Providence  which  had  watched 
over  and  protected  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 

SARATOGA. 


It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  country 
that  the  history  of  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
may  be  traced  to  its  rude  beginnings  ^  the  log 
cabin  and  little  clearing  that  first  dotted  the 
wilderness,  each  has  its  romantic  story,  and 
though  it  may  not  be  like  the  associations 
which  cluster  around  the  castles  of  the  old 
world,  the  legendary  tales  of  giants  and  genii, 
it  is  not  the  less  sacredly  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  some  "  old  family,"  and  enshrined 
in  the  afiiections  of  their  descendants.  The 
strongholds  of  our  forefathers  were  their  brave 
hearts,  and  the  strong  right  arm  their  sure  de- 
fense. The  trophies  of  their  victories  are  the 
broad  acres  their  children  now  cultivate,  and 
the  monuments  of  their  skill  are  the  cities  and 
villages  that  stand  almost  as  thickly  as  stood 
the  forest  trees  in  the  days  of  the  red  man's 
glory. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  on  the  second  day  of  November,  1708, 
was  granted  to  certain  of  her  loving  subjects 
the  Ikmous  patent  of  Kayaderosseras,  in  the 


County  of  Saratoga.  There  were  then  perhaps 
twenty  persons  where  there  are  now  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  lands  which  are  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  then  "  sold  for  £4  ($10) 
quit  rent,  to  be  paid,  in  current  money  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  yearly,  forever  on  the  feast 
day  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  bledsed  Virgin 
Mary,"  (commonly  called  Lady  Day,)  &c.,  &c. 
Besides  the  sum  paid  to  the  Crown,  the  origi- 
nal lords  of  the  soil  received  "  £60  ($150)  cur- 
rent money  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and 
of  sundry  goods  to  them  in  hand  paid."  An- 
other part  of  the  stipulation  with  the  Crown 
was,  that  a  settlement  should  be  made  within 
seven  years,  or  the  title  should  be  forfeited; 
and  so  litJe  value  was  placed  upon  the  pur- 
chase that  not  a  cleaung  was  made  till  they 
were  on  the  point  of  forfeiture.  In  1715  the 
first  hut  was  built,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  was  the  bribe  which  tempted  the  adven- 
turer to  shoulder  his  ax  and  penetrate  so  fi^r 
into  the  wilderness. 

From  that  time  until  the  dose  of  the  French 
war  little  more  was  done  toward  establishing 
permanent  villages  along  the  frontier,  for  the 
inhabitants  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  had  little  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  It  is 
known  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
slaking  their  thirst  and  washing,  in  order  to  be 
cleansed,  id  the  fountains  which  are  now  used 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations ;  but  yet  it  is 
evident  that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  real 
value  of  the  hills  and  vaUeys  with  which  they 
parted  for  so  paltry  a  sum.  Gold  was  to  them 
only  a  glittering  bauble,  and  could  they  have 
foreseen  that  these  rocks,  and  the  sparkling 
waters  which  issued  from  their  sides,  could  be 
coined  by  the  white  man  into  gold,  they  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  received  the  price.  That  it  was 
a  good  hunting  ground  they  knew,  but  they 
knew  also  that  the  deer  and  the  moose  would 
flee  before  the  step  of  the  pale-face,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  wigwam  would  not  curl  around 
the  white  man's  cabin.  So  they  fell  back  be- 
fore the  march  of  the  pursuer,  till,  beyond  the 
prairies  and  the  great  lakes,  they  have  almost 
wasted  away. 

Sir  William  Johnson  the  Indian  believed  to- 
be  his  friend.  Alas,  so  prone  was  his  own 
heart  to  kindness  that  he  trusted  his  enemy 
when  he  spoke  in  the  bland  tones  of  friendship. 
The  baronet  wooed  and  won  an  Indian  maiden, 
and  the  sister  of  the  proudest  of  forest  chief- 
tains became  the  wife  of  one  of  England's  titled 
lords.  With  her  he  obtained  the  &vor  of  all 
her  people,  and  lands  without  limit  were  added 
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to  his  posseseioDS,  and  in  the  Revolutiouary 
straggle  all  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations 
rallied  around  the  standard  of  Britain's  King. 

There  is  told  a  story  that  King  Ilendrick, 
another  famous  chief,  once  said  to  him  :  '*  Sir 
William,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream.'' 

'*  Well,  what  is  it?"  said  the  baron. 

<*I  dreamed  that  the  new  regimental  suit 
which  you  have  lately  worn  became  mine." 

By  the  Indian's  creed  a  dream  was  prophetic, 
and  not  to  have  granted  what  was  thus  typi- 
fied as  belonging  to  dreams  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  good  faith  and  friendship.  So  the 
costly  gold  embroidered  suit  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord  of  the  forest  Some  time 
afterward,  when  the  stratagem  was  forgotten 
by  the  Indian,  Sir  William  says  to  him :  "  King 
Hendrick,  I  have  had  a  curious  dream." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  dreamed  that  all  the  lands  which  lie  within 
certain  borders  included  in  your  dominions 
were  mine." 

"They  are  yours,"  said  the  chief;  "but  I 
will  be  careful  how  I  dream  with  your  Honor 
again." 

Thus  the  skillful  tactician  gained  what  the 
stem  conqueror  could  never  have  done. 

Sir  William  acquired  his  title  by  defending 
Fort  William  Henry,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
defense  of  Lake  George,  after  which  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Johnstown,  about  thirty 
miles  west  of  the  Springs. 

With  his  name  is  connected  the  first  authen- 
ticated account  of  the  remedial  efficacy  of  the 
mineral  waters.  He  was  ill,  and  the  Indians 
Raid,  ''Come  to  the  fountain  which  we  will 
show  you  and  be  healed."  They  bore  him  on 
a  litter  through  the  woods,  and  he  ^as  three 
days  making  what  was  then  dignified  by  the 
name  of  an  "  EXPEDmoN." 

He  drank  and  was  healed.  There  was  no 
telegraph,  no  railroad,  and  scarcely  a  printing 
press  in  the  land  to  send  abroad  the  tidings. 
It  was  nevertheless  told  in  Gath,  and  published 
in  the  streets  of  Askelon ;  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  now  the  glory  thereof  has  filled  the  whole 
earth. 

There  are  those  living  who  well  remember 
when  Saratoga  was  little  more  than  a  wildei^ 
nesB,  who  look  around  upon  the  thousands  and 
thousands  who  assemble  here — the  beauty, 
wealth  and  lashion  of  the  world — ^and  think, 
"  When  I  was  a  child  and  ran  in  careless  play 
upon  the  sand,  a  few  forlorn  and  pallid  in- 
Talids  were  all  that  reminded  me  that  my  birth- 
lAace  was  for  anything  renowned."  "  I  came 
bere,"  said  an  old  gentleman,  "when  there 


were  but  tliree  good-looking  houses  in  the 
place."  Here  is  an  old  lady  who  watched  the 
gradations  of  fashion  more  than  seventy  years 
at  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  the 
world,  and  can  assure  modern  belles  that  they 
are  not  the  inventors  of  hoops,  or  of  scarcely 
any  other  extravagance.  Here  is  a  descriptioa 
of  the  petticoat  in  the  days  of  old,  and  though 
not  referring  to  a  period  quite  so  modern  as  the 
one  she  could  remember,  will  apply  equally  well 
to  any  time  in  which  it  was  worn :  "  The  hoop 
has  been  known  to  expand  and  contract  itself 
from  the  size  of  a  butter-churn  to  the  circum- 
ference of  three  hogsheada  Many  are  the  in- 
conveniences that  accrae  to  her  Majesty's  lov- 
ing subjects  from  the  petticoats^as  hurting 
men's  shins,  sweeping  down  the  wares  of  indus- 
trious females  in  the  street,  &c.  I  sometimes  en- 
tertained myself  by  observing  what  a  large 
quantity  of  ground  was  hid  under  a  pprcading 
petticoat ;  and  what  little  patches  of  earth 
were  covered  by  creatures  with  wigs  and  hats 
in  comparison  to  those  spaces  that  were  distin- 
guished by  fiounces,  fringes  and  petticoats." 
The  petticoats  are  blown  up  into  an  enormous 
concave,  and  rise  every  day  more  and  more. 
If  the  men  should  adopt  the  fashion  of  trank 
hose,  a  man  and  his  wife  would  fill  a  whole 
pew  in  church. 

Afterward  the  petticoat  was  spoken  of  as 
"frightfully  scanty,"  the  shoes  elaborately 
sandaled,  the  stockings  of  thick  silk,  and  the 
pocket  handkerchief  as  bearing  a  good  seam- 
stress hem,  subject  to  no  other  ornament  than 
its  neat  red  mark  in  the  corner. 

Long,  pointed  waists,  laced  in  front  over 
white  or  colored  satin,  are  by  no  means  a 
modern  invention,  and  the  taeques  and  ne^ges 
of  the  present  day  are  an  exact  copy  of  those 
worn  half  a  century  ago.  Neither  are  the 
"  strong-minded  women  "  of  our  time  the  only 
ones  who  have  donned  male  attire.  Ladies  are 
described  by  one  writer  as  wearing  cloth  pe-! 
lisses,  formed  like  a  man's  coat,  with  a  velvet 
collar,  a  round  black  beaver  hat,  silk  cravat, 
and  boots  with  high  military  heels,  a  sprigged 
black  lace  vail;  the  troussers,  which  peeped 
below  the  short  petticoat,  alone  showing  the 
weaker  sex.  This  would  correppond  very  well 
with  the  riding  dress  of  a  modem  belle,  but  the 
driving  dress  of  that  period  was  a  box  coat  and 
cape,  a  round  white  beaver  hat,  a  cravat,  and 
ffmian  boots;  the  costume  beneath  the  coat 
consisted  of  a  cambric  dress,  sitting  close  to  the 
form,  sometimes  without  even  a  plait  in  the 
skirt,  and  gored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
close the  shape  of  the  limbe.    The  robe  was 
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netimes  even  dampened  to  make  it  sit  closer, 
e  lighter  the  clothing,  the  more  fashionable. 
rhoM  who  think  there  is  nothing  like  the  ex- 
.vagance  of  the  Saratoga  fitshionablee  of  the 
•eeot  day,  may  here  learn  that  our  grandames 
re  not  without  the  feminine  weaknesses 
ich  led  them  to  study  the  effects  of  toilet 
te  as  aflsiduouelj  as  is  done  by  a  modem 
le. 
t  was  from  the  bubbling  fountain  inclosed  in 

curious  formation  called  '^High  Bock" 
t  Sir  William  Johnson  drank,  and  this,  with 

"  Flat  Rock  Spring,''  were  the  only  ones 
eraUy  known.  The  *'  Congress,"  which  may 
i  some  of  its  celebrity  to  its  grand  sounding 
le,  was  discovered  in  1792,  and  was  seen  is- 
ig  from  a  little  fissure  in  the  rock ;  and  for 
ly  years  was  caught  in  tumblers  as  it 
ed,  without  any  effort  to  enlarge  the  stream 
icrease  the  facility  of  furnishing  it  to  grettter 
ibers.    It  is  a  well-authenticated  statement 

moose  and  deer  were  in  the  habit  of 
nging  these  waters  to  quench  their  thirst, 
lecause  the  peculiar  taste  was  grateful  to 
r  palates;  and  for  many  years  aAer  in- 
Is  and  fashionables  made  it  a  Summer 
it,  a  group  of  Indian  cabins  might  be  seen, 

and  there,  in  the  surrounding  forest,  with 
lusky  inmates  sallying  forth  to  fish  in  the 
m  or  hunt  game  in  the  woods.    They  have 

since  resigned  all  right  and  title  to  the 
rietorship  of  the  bright  valley  which  was 
ng  to  them  a  cherished  spot,  and  seem  con- 
that  a  hated  race  should  possess  the  soil 
which  they  were  so  long  undisputed  mon- 
I.     Yet  there  is  every  year  a  little  rem- 

the  degenerate  sons  of  a  noble  race,  who 

and  pitch  their  tents  within  the  village 
'bs,  and,  living  in  filth  and  degredation, 
heir  insignificant  wares  to  those  who  have 
a  rich  upon  the  spoils  of  a  crushed  and 
lered  people. 

b  there  is  now  and  then  a  remnant  of 
y  among  them,  even  as  they  are,  that  at- 
I  the  admiration  and  wins  the  love  of  a 
x>rn  youth  ;  and  not  many  years  since  a 
Paired  maiden  found  herself  perseveringly 
I  by  one  whose  wealth  and  high  position 
d  him  among  the  noblemen  of  a  Repnbli- 
nd.     He  did  not  dream  of  being  rejected 

he  offered  his  hand  to  a  forest  damsel, 
e  said  "  Nay  "  to  his  wooings.  for  she  did 
I  consider  herself  of  a  nobler  lineage,  and 
iderstood  too  well  that  in  his  luxurious 

where  he  promised  she  should  be  his 

she  would  only  live  his  slave.  She  said 
"  and  returned  to  her  forest  home  to  give 


her  heart  to  a  chieftain  of  her  own  tribe,  to 
share  with  him  the  wigwam,  and  dress  for  him 
deerskins  and  cook  for  him  venison,  content 
This  is  all  that  remains  for  her  people. 

It  is  not  two  hundred  years  since  the  whole 
surrounding  country  was  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, and  it  seems  impossible  that  anything  less 
than  the  magic  wand  of  some  genii  or  fairy 
could  have  transformed  it  into  a  scene  like  the 
one  on  which  I  now  gaze.  From  a  neighbor- 
ing site  my  vision  encircles  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  valley.  The  three  great  hotels 
are  the  salient  points,  and,  when  peopled  by 
their  throngs  of  Summer  pleasure-seekers,  are 
little  villages  by  themselves.  Each  will  com- 
fortably lodge  some  six  hundred  persons,  and 
each  is  furnished  with  all  the  elegancies  of  a  lux- 
urious home.  Congress  Hall  was  built  in  1812, 
but,  with  only  about  half  its  present  capacity. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  chosen  retreat  of 
the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  nation ;  but, 
though  seeming  so  spacious  when  it  w  as  first 
erected,  it  soon  became  narrow  in  its  propor- 
tions and  dingy  in  its  adornings.  The  Union 
was  then  erected  opposite,  and  in  1824  the 
United  States,  with  cottages  in  the  form  of 
three  sides  of  a  parallelogram  inclosing  an 
open  court,  the  grounds  of  which  are  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  noise  of  streets  and  the  gaze 
of  passers-by,  and  kept  in  all  the  perfection  of 
an  English  park.  Well  we  remember  the  first 
morning  we  looked  out  upon  it,  when  the  sun 
was  just  gilding  the  tree  tops,  and  the  birds 
were  performing  a  grand  oratorio  that  struck 
upon  our  ears  as  the  sweetest  melody  we  had 
ever  heard  by  art  or  nature's  musicians. 

In  1855  Congress  Hall  was  purchased  by 
Hathom  &  Hall,  and,  besides  being  entirely  re- 
modelled, increased  to  double  its  original  ca- 
pacity. Promenade  ten  times  across  its  grand 
piazza  and  you  have  walked  a  mile.  Being 
opposite  the  Union,  the  two  seem  like  one,  and 
the  guests  of  both  like  members  of  one  family. 
Putnam  &  Payne  are  now  the  proprietors  of 
the  Union,  and  they  have  this  year  added 
largely  and  improved  greatly  their  establish- 
ment, which  covers  four  acres  of  ground,  in- 
closing a  garden  which  is  as  quiet  as  any  rural 
green,  and  rarely  beautiful. 

There  can  be  no  rivalship  between  these 
three  hotels,  and  the  9ea9m  exhibits  little  variar 
tion  in  the  amount  of  their  patronage.  Besides 
these  are  the  American,  the  Crescent  and  Co- 
lumbian, and  innumerable  private  residences 
where  visitors  find  the  comfort  and  quiet  of 
their  secluded  homes. 

In  the  valley  are  nearly  two  hundred  difiS»p- 
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ent  Springs,  each  differing  from  the  other  in 
some  essential  ingredient,  which  seems  too 
marveloas  to  credit,  but  has  been  so  well  es- 
tablished that  trath  is  in  no  danger  now  from 
the  repetition.  In  one  place  there  is  a  group 
of  ten,  in  another  three — but,  however  near 
together,  never  exactly  alike.  But  the  Con- 
gress, Empire  and  Hamilton  are  most  used, 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  taste.  But  around 
the  Congress  alone  gathers  the  fashionable 
throng,  because  it  ib  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  a  beautiful  park,  where  thousands  may  take 
a  morning  walk  and  scarcely  meet  by  the  way. 

Pleasure  is  conducive  to  health  as  well  as 
health  to  pleasure,  and  people  always  seek  as 
much  as  possible  to  combine  the  two.  We  are 
always  reminded  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda  as  we 
stand  waiting,  not  to  be  dipped  in  the  water, 
but  to  have  the  water  dipped  for  us,  and  no 
where  else  in  the  world,  except  perhaps  at 
Baden-Baden,  is  presented  a  Bcene  like  the  one 
we  look  upon  any  pleasant  Summer  morning  be- 
neath this  crystal  dome  and  along  these  grav- 
eled walks — thronged  with  lords  and  ladies 
gay  ;  the  air  filled  with  the  music  of  the  band, 
the  music  of  birds  and  the  music  of  waters.  It 
is  the  crowd  of  a  great  city,  without  its  bustle 
and  its  noise,  and  here  are  the  representatives 
of  every  kindred,  tongue  and  people. 

It  must  be  that  the  waters  are  life  and  health 
to  all  who  come,  for  the  number  who  have 
tested  them  must  now  be  millions.  But  it  is 
curious  that  th^  gas  which  escapes  from  them 
is  immediately  fatal  to  the  lives  of  all  animals 
which  happen  to  be  immersed  in  it,  and  even 
fishes  and  frogs  survive  but  a  short  time  in 
the  water.  A  sprightly  live  mouse  was  con- 
fined in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  which  was  filled 
with  the  gas,  and  it  expired  in  less  than  a  min- 
ute. A  lighted  taper  will  immediately  be  ex- 
tinguished if  immersed  in  it 

Bread  made  of  the  water,  together  with  sour 
cream,  is  very  light  and  palatable  when  warm, 
but  when  cold  becomes  heavy  and  clammy,  like 
unleavened  bread.  It  is  much  used  by  country 
people  for  hot  flores  and  Indian  cakes. 

To  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  waters  the 
Saratogians  invent,  discover  and  congregate 
every  species  of  amusement  to  tempt  those  who 
come  to  tarry ;  and  after  breakfast  the  throngs 
to  the  billiard  rooms,  ten-pin  alleys,  and  some 
more  exceptionable  places,  are  as  regular  as  to 
the  spring.  Amusement  is  the  watchword,  and 
it  is  very  amusing  to  see  those  who  scarcely 
believe  in  smiling  at  home  partake  tteelj  of 
all  that  is  set  before  them,  quieting  their  con- 
sciences by  saying,  **  It  is  only  at  Saratoga ; 


once  in  our  lives  we  may  see  a  little  of  the 
world,''  and  so  they  dance,  and  dress,  and 
play  ;  but  what  effect  it  has  when  they  return 
to  the  hum-drum  of  every-day  life  we  cannot 
say.  We  are  Inclined  to  think,  however,  thai 
it  is  good,  and  not  evil. 

The  assembling  together  of  so  many  of  dif- 
ferent tastes,  prejudices  and  habits  produce  an 
amalgamation  and  neutralization  which  is  most 
beneficial  to  a  great  people.  On  the  plains  of 
Saratoga  was  struck  the  death  blow  to  Britidi 
tyranny,  thus  rendering  it  a  haUcwed  spat  to 
every  American  heart;  and  it  is  meet  that 
here  should  gather  together,  firom  the  four 
quarters  of  the  Union,  those  who  have  inherit- 
ed freedom  as  a  birth-right,  to  talk  with  one 
another  and  strengthen  national  unity  and  loTe 
of  country.  It  is  the  National  Exchange, 
where  the  balances  of  interest  are  poised  more 
gently,  but  more  truly,  than  amid  the  wrang^ 
lings  of  the  Capitol. 


» «»»♦■ 


AUNT    BECKY'S    LOAD    OF    WOOD. 


"  The  Bbort  and  simple  annals  of  ILe  poor." 

Aunt  Becky  was  poor ;  but  she  could  not 
help  that,  and  was  not  to  blame  for  it.  Her 
poverty  was  owing  to  ciroumstances  entirely 
beyond  her  control.  Like  thousands  of  others 
of  the  poor  of  this  world,  whose  "  destrucUon 
is  their  poverty,^'  she  plodded  through  her 
daily  little  round  with  one  single  thought  in 
her  head,  and  that  was  how  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together  for  that  single  day.  Obeying 
the  divine  injunction,  she  took  no  thought  for 
the  morrow — ''  SuflBcient  unto  the  day  was  the 
evil  thereof,''  to  her.  Her  husband  long  ago 
took  to  drink,  and  soon  went  the  way  of  all 
drunkards — first  to  the  watch-house;  then  to 
Blackwell's  Island ;  and  then  to  Potter's  Field. 
Before  his  final  departure,  however,  he  had 
managed  to  strip  their  humble  tenement  of 
everything  movable,  and  sold  it  by  piecemeal, 
day  after  day,  for  rum. 

First  went  the  little  sof^ouch.  It  was  hied 
away  while  Aunt  Becky  was  gone  to  market, 
and  she  could  get  no  trace  of  it  afterward. 
Aunt  Becky  wept  It  was  the  only  genteel 
thing  they  had  in  the  house.  She  had  made 
the  covering  of  it  with  her  own  hands ;  and  it 
was  a  comfort  to  her  to  sit  on  it ;  and  when 
her  friends  and  neighbors  occasionally  dropped 
in  to  have  a  little  chat,  it  was  a  comfort  to  her 
to  ask  them  to  sit  on  the  sofa ;  and  when  they 
praised  the  nice  article,  the  little  glow  of  honest 
pride  that  mantled  Aunt  Becky's  healthfal 
cheek  was  surely  pardonable.     Aont  Becky 
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wept ;  and  her  hasband  told  her  she  was  a  fool ; 
he  aaid  the  thing  was  no  sort  of  use  ;  they  had 
plenty  of  chairs  in  the  house,  and  she  could  sit 
on  them.  And  so  she  did  for  a  time,  and  tried 
to  become  reconciled  to  her  lose ;  but  presently 
the  chairs  began  to  disappear,  one  by  one,  till 
at  last  there  were  only  two  broken-backed 
ones  left,  that  could  not  be  sold  for  a  three- 
cent  drink. 

Then  the  dishes  in  her  neatly  arranged  cup- 
board slyly  disappeared  from  time  to  time,  till 
none  but  cracked  and  broken  ones  remained. 
And  then  some  of  her  best  clothes,  and  finally 
the  mattrass  on  which  she  rested  her  weary 
limbs  at  night,  all  were  taken  stealthily  away, 
and  sold  to  pay  for  ruuL  At  last  the  body  of 
the  brutalized  and  self-destroyed  husband  was 
taken  away  also,  at  the  public  charge,  and 
buried  in  Potter's  Field,  leaying  Aunt  Becky 
pennyless,  with  one  poor  idiot  boy  twelve  years 
old  to  feed,  besides  herself. 

In  a  few  days  the  landlord  called  for  his 
month's  rent  in  advance.  Aunt  Becky  had 
nothing  to  pay  with,  and  the  charitable  land- 
lord gave  her  till  the  next  day  to  clear  out. 
She  found  a  friend,  a  widow,  as  poor  as  herself, 
who  occupied  one  small  room  with  five  small 
children.  She  told  Aunt  Becky  to  bring 
Johnny  along,  and  they  would  try  to  do  the 
best  they  could.  So  there  were  eight  In  that 
small  room,  to  cook,  eat,  and  sleep,  when  they 
could  get  anything  to  cook ;  and  in  the  same 
room  too,  they  did  their  washing  and  other 
work,  when  they  could  get  anything  to  do. 
But  if  the  widows  had  little  else,  they  had 
abundance  of  kindness,  and  that  made  their  lot 
comfortable. 

Aunt  Becky  was  forty ;  but  she  looked  much 
older,  for  her  hard  lot  in  life  had  given  her  a 
careworn  look,  and  brought  wrinkles  before 
their  time.  Still  nhe  had  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and  large  powers  of  endurance,  and  could 
perform  more  labor  than  most  women  much 
younger  than  herself.  That,  however,  availed 
bat  little,  for  she  was  poor;  and  the  world 
around  her  was  cold  and  selfish,  and  much  of 
the  time  she  could  not  get  work  to  do.  And 
when  she  did  find  work,  her  remuneration  was 
screwed  down  to  the  smallest  pittance.  And 
then  her  purchases  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  all  made  at  very  great  disadvantage. 
Her  dollar  never  brought  her  so  much  by 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  sometimes  not  so 
much  by  fifty  per  cent,  as  the  rich  man's  dollar 
brought  him. 

Aunt  Becky  had  to  buy  her  coals  by  the 
bushel  or  by  the  peck,  paying  at  the  rate  of 


eight  dollars  a  tun,  while  the  rich  man  paid 
but  five  dollars.  She  had  to  buy  her  little 
groceries  by  the  pound,  and  the  half-pound, 
and  quarter  pound,  at  a  nominal  price  of  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent  more  than  the  rich  man  paid 
for  his,  who  bought  them  by  the  quantity. 
Worse  than  all  this,  while  the  rich  man  obtained 
his  ftill  weight  and  measure.  Aunt  Becky's 
weight  and  measure  generally  came  to  her 
light  and  short  And  to  cap  the  climax,  while 
the  dealers  gave  out  their  best  articles  to  the 
rich  customer,  the  poor,  damaged,  unsalable 
articles  were  turned  off  upon  Aunt  Becky ;  for 
anything  would  do  for  the  poor  old  woman. 
What  if  she  did  find  fault  and  scold  ?  Nobody 
cared ;  it  was  only  a  poor  old  woman.  Verily, 
"  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty. '- 
But  Aunt  Becky  took  things  like  a  philo- 
sopher. Nothing  really  troubled  her,  save 
when  her  scanty  means  failed  to  procure  a 
comfortable  meal  for  Johnny.  The  boy's 
clouded  intellect  and  inactive  brain  were  fear- 
fully balanced  by  a  very  active  stomach.  It 
took  no  small  amount  of  food  to  satisfy  his 
hungry  cravings,  and  when  not  promptly  sup- 
plied, he  was  sure  to  make  a  great  ado  about 
it,  and  his  piteous  moans  and  half-uttered  com- 
plaints, which  nobody  but  Aunt  Becky  under- 
stood, always  reached  her  heart  as  soon  as  they 
did  her  ear.  She  cared  little  for  herself;  she 
could  get  through  the  day  with  a  cold  potato 
or  a  crust  of  bread  without  murmuring ;  but 
she  had  a  tender  love  for  her  idiot  boy,  and 
Johnny's  cry  for  bread  gnawed  at  her  own 
heart  more  painfully  than  the  keenest  pangs  of 

hunger. 

So,  Aunt  Becky's  great  bumness  in  life  was 
to  feed  her  idiot  Johnny  ;  and  when  she  was 
able  to  do  that,  the  day  passed  cheerfully  and 
happily  with  her.  Whatever  little  sum  she 
might  be  able  to  procure  by  her  toil  through 
the  day,  Johnny's  supper  and  breakfast  was  a 
pretty  sure  thing.  If  the  sum  was  small,  the 
provisions  were  of  poorer  quality  ;  and  if  very 
small,  she  went  without  her  own  meal  in  order 
that  Johnny  might  have  enough.  When  her 
day's  work  brought  her  larger  returns,  her 
treasury  was  usually  empty  by  the  next  morn- 
ing, for  Johnny  was  bo  fond  of  good  things,  and 
it  did  her  so  much  good  to  see  him  eat  them, 
that  the  luxury  of  the  meal  was  always  limited 
only  by  the  last  penny  in  her  purse.  So  that 
in  one  reFpect  Johnny's  fiire  was  like  the  manna 
in  the  wilderness;  if  Aunt  Becky  gathered 
little,  he  had  no  lack,  and  if  she  gathered  much 
there  was  nothing  over. 

Aunt  Becky  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
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laliy  of  her  poor  friend,  tho  Widow  Nilea,  (for 
tbcrc  is  DO  use  in  our  kecplog  her  name  e.  se- 
cret, and  thus  depriving  her  of  the  praise  that 
is  her  due,)  before  tlie;  began  to  discorer  tbat 
there  were  many  advantages  in  their  living  to- 
gether to  coonterbalance  the  iDCoaveniences  of 
a  crowded  room.  They  could  do  many  thlogs 
together  better  than  one  could  do  then  aloae. 
When  Mrs.  Nilea  was  obliged  to  go  out  on 
errands  or  to  procure  work,  Aunt  Becky  took 
care  of  the  little  children.  And  when  Aunt 
Becky  was  abroad,  bcr  heart  woe  quite  at  rest, 
for  she  knew  Johnny  would  be  kindly  taken 
care  of.  So  they  lived  in  ft  Bort  of  a  mbcella- 
neous  partnership.  The  Icrms  and  conditions  of 
their  firm  were  not  defined  and  Sied  by  the 
laws  of  the  land— Annt  Becky  and  poor  widow 
Nilea  were  "  a  law  unto    themselves,"  and 


needed  no  written  code  to  bind  them  to  the 
path  of  duty.  They  had  no  dti^uling  about 
accounts,  no  quarreling  on  settlement  days, 
and  no  heart-buraiuf>s  about  the  divUion  of 
their  proiita.  One  law  they  know  by  heart, 
and  they  practised  upon  it  loo — do  onto  others 
as  you  would  have  others  do  to  yon. 

Widow  Niles  was  of  a  dtlicate  constitution 
and  slender  frame,  but  little  able  to  stand  ex- 
posure and  battle  with  the  rough  elements  of 
the   heartless  world   around  ber,  while  Aunt 
Becky  was  robust  and  resolute,  and  well  cal- 
culated lo  overcome  diflicullies.    It  was  Tery 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  tbould  come  to 
the    conclusion    or   understanding    that    the 
Widow  Niles  should,  as  a  general  thing,  look 
after  household  matters,  and  tbat  Aunt  Becky 
should  attend  to  the   outdoor  work,  such  as 
soliciting      washing, 
Bewing,  going  to  mar- 
ket, etc.    Tbey  were 
both    good    washers, 
and  could  do  some- 
thing at  the  needle. 
They  tried  their  hand 
for  a  time  at  making 
shirts    for    rixpcnce 
apiece  ;  but  with  all 
their  dilligence,  and 
workingsiiteen  hours 
a  day,  Ihey  could  not 
gi;l  bread  enough  for 
eight    mouths,    more 
eepecialty  as  Johnny 
was   included  in   the 
number.   They  there- 
fore had  lo  fall  back 
upon  washing  as  their 

this  occupation,  by 
I  the  weary  euduraoee 
of  severe  labor,  and 
prolonging  their 
hours  late  Into  the 
night,  they  literally 
made  both  ends  of 
the  day  meet,  and 
kept  themfclces  and 
cliildren  from  slarva- 

Scth  Winslow  was 
a  neighbor  to  the  poor 
widows,  but  more  in 
the  scripture  defini- 
tion of  tbat  tern 
than  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  reudeuce  ;  for 
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lice  c 


tbe   E 


le  Tu  ui  ladiulrious  mechanic,  well  to  do  Id 
it  norld,  uid  occupied  &  comfortable  houBe 

I  B  cIcbd];  Btrreet,  while  the  widows'  bumble 
QftrUre  were  in  odc  of  those  filthy  by-streeta 
r  thL'  great  metropolis  occupied  promin:uou8l; 

Y  poverty  and  orime.  Yet  Mr.  Winslair  was 
M  a  slraDger  to  the  two  widows.  The  neftreet 
af  to  bis  place  of  biuioeaa  led  bim  directly 
r  the  dilapidated  bouse  where  they  hod  Ihe 
Nvilege  of  occupying  ■  very  uncomfortable 
om  St  a  very  uareasoniible  rent.  He  was  a 
!ry  early  riser,  but  he  bad  never  gone  to  his 
Irk  BO  early  Ihat  he  hod  not  observed  tbe 
dowB  already  hard  at  work  before  blm  ;  nor 
turned  bo  late  at  night  that  he  bad  not  seen 
em  by  the  dim  light  of  their  tallow  candle 

II  bending  over  the 
jhlub  or  the  irou- 
{-board.  Setfa  W[u8- 

V  was  ft  man  of 
idly  and  humane 
liDgt.  Be  had  long 
.nesBed  tbe  bard 
-etruggle  of  tbese 
)  poor  women,  aad 
I  Be  veral  times  coa- 
•utcd  MmethiDg 
be)p  theoi  round 


thing.  And  ber  fire  U  all  out,  and  her  coals  are 
all  gone,  and  she  hasn't  got  a  etlck  of  wood, 
SDdno  money  to  buy  any.  And  die  says  if  sbe 
cao't  get  through  with  her  washing  and  iron- 
log  to  day,  tbey  won't  bsve  a  moutbfnl  of  any- 
thing to  eat  to-morrow.  Tbea  won't  poor 
Johany  make  a  time!  Now,  falb&r,  mayn't 
I  give  ber  a  few  sticks  of  wood  out  of  the  wood 
house  V 

"  Oh,  yes,  yea,  Mary ;  give  Annt  Becky  a  few 
Eticks  of  wood,  so  she  can  get  through  with  ber 
washinf;." 

"  Well,  how  many  sticks,  fothert" 

"  Oh,  give  her  aa  annliil ;  give  ber  an  arm- 
ful, my  child." 

"  An  armful,  father  T  what,  my  aimflil  or  ber 
armful  T" 


rp 


therefore  fairly 
led  tbe  right  to 
:alled  tbeir  nagh- 

oe  day  n-bile  Mr. 
slow  was  at  dia- 

his  daughter 
y,a  kind-hearted, 
ly  girl  of  twelve 
a  came  Into  tbe 
1  wicb  a  Gae  be- 
•leat  glow  maat- 

her  face  aud 
liug     from    her 

and  accosted 
slher  aa  follows: 
'  a  t  h  e  r,  Aunt 
y  is  to  tbe  door, 
creature, and  ebe 

know  what  to 
Slie'B  been  all 
I  the  street  try- 
y  pick  up  some 

and  eticks  or 
iiiog  to  keep  her 
fir«  agolug,  and 
san't   find   any- 
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'*  Why  her  armful,  of  course,  child." 

"Well,  how  big  an  armful?  or  how  many 
Rticks,  father?" 

"  Why,  my  child,  give  her  as  much  as  she 
can  carry  in  her  arms." 

Away  went  Mary,  with  a  light  heart,  and 
called  Aunt  Becky  to  the  wood-house. 

"Now,  Aunt  Becky,  your  washing  has  got 
to  be  done.  Father  has  told  me  to  give  you 
some  wood,  so  you  can  do  your  washing.  He 
told  me  to  g^ve  you  as  much  as  you  can  carry 
in  your  arms.  Now,  how  much  can  you  carry, 
Aunt  Becky?" 

"  The  Lord  knows,"  said  Aunt  Becky,  with 
the  happiest  look  of  resignation,  "  for  I  never 
tried  ;  but  I'll  see." 

Grasping  a  comer  of  her  stout  apron  in  each 
hand,  she  spread  out  a  capacious  platform,  on 
•  which  to  erect  a  pyramid  of  wood. 

**  There,  Mary,  I'll  hold  eo,  and  now  you  pile 
on  the  wood  ;  that's  a  good  child." 

Mary  piled  on  a  clever  armful.  "There, 
Aunt  Becky,  isn't  that  as  much  as  you  can 
carry  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Aunt  Becky,  "  I  can  carry  a 
good  deal  more  than  that." 

Mary  piled  on  several  sticks  more.  "  There, 
Aunt  Becky,  I  know  your  arms  will  ache  if  I 
pile  on  any  more." 

"No,  no,"  said  Aunt  Becky,  "more  yet, 
more  yet,  better  let  my  arms  ache  once  than 
hear  Johnny  cry  all  day  to-morrow.  Put  on 
them  three  sticks  there  'tother  side  of  you, 
that's  a  good  child." 

Mary  complied.  "Why,  Aunt  Becky,  I'm 
afraid  you'll  let  it  falL    It'i  up  to  your  chin 


if 


now. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  guess  I  can  carry  more  yet  Put 
on  them  two  sticks  this  side  of  you." 

The  two  sticks  were  carefully  added  to  the 
load. 

"  Here's  room  for  another  stick  on  my  left 
arm,"  said  Aunt  Becky. 

Mary  hesitatingly  added  another  stick.  "  Why, 
Aunt  Becky,  you  never  can  carry  it  in  the 
world." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  can,"  said  Aunt  Becky,  as  she 
carefully  rose  and  turned  toward  the  door,  when 
her  eye  was  arrested  by  a  very  tempting  stick 
of  dry  kindling-wood.  "  There,  put  that  stick 
on,  Mary,  and  I  guess  that  will  do." 

Aunt  Becky  probably  had  never  heard  how 
the  last  feather  broke  the  camel's  back.  Mary 
very  carefully  laid  on  the  last  dry  stick,  and 
Mr.  Winslow  came  out  just  in  time  to  see  the 
last  motion.  Aunt  Becky  took  one  slow  step 
toward  the  door,  when  snap  went  her  apron 


strings,  and  down  went  her  whole  load  upon 
the  ground.  Aunt  Becky  stood  motionless  a 
moment — a  perfect  picture  of  despair.  Then 
turning  quickly  with  a  halMmploring  and  half- 
confident  glance  at  her  benefactor,  she  ex- 
claimed with  earnest  simplicity,  "You  see,  I 
can  go  twice,  I  can  go  twice,  Mr.  Winslow." 

Mr.  Winslow's  mouth  puckered  and  his  eye 
twinkled,  as  he  replied  with  a  benevolent 
smile,  "  Yes,  yes.  Aunt  Becky,  that's  it ;  you 
can  go  twice,  and  that  will  make  it  all  right." 


-^**i 
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Tbb  sun  rose  bright  and  beantifal  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  April,  1886,  and  shone 
with  an  unwonted  brilliancy  over  one  of  thoee 
vast  savannahs  so  characteristic  of  our  south- 
western borders.  Its  earliest  beams  shone  fVill 
in  the  face  of  the  lion-hearted  hero  of  modem 
Texas,  as  he  lay  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  a  soli- 
tary post-oak,  which  stood  a  little  apart  from  a 
grove  of  timber  on  the  edge  of  one  of  those  vast 
prairies.  The  noisy  bustle  of  the  camp  which 
surrounded  him  betokened  preparations  for  the 
stirring  scenes  of  battle,  and  all,  save  he, 
seemed  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment and  activity,  in  anticipation  of  the  com- 
ibg  events  of  the  day.  Tired,  worn  and  weary, 
he  had  thrown  himself  at  the  foot  of  this  mon- 
arch of  the  forest,  with  his  head  resting  upon  a 
coil  of  rope  for  a  pillow,  to  snatch  from  the 
passing  moments  a  brief  repose  from  the  arda- 
ous  duties  of  command.  Arousing  himself  as 
the  first  beam  of  the  coming  orb  of  day  phone 
full  in  his  face,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  upon  that  luminary,  exclaimed : 
"  The  sun  of  Austerlitz  has  risen  again."  'Twas 
the  natal  day  of  Texan  independence.  The 
little  band  of  seven  hundred  brave  and  deter^ 
mined  men  who  woke  that  day  to  do  battle  for 
their  conntry^s  cause,  were  about  to  confront  a 
force  of  three  times  their  number,  commanded 
by  the  Mexican  Napoleon,  in  defense  of  their 
lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  homes.  The 
fate  of  Texas  rested  with  that  little  army,  and 
the  events  of  that  day  were  to  decide  whether, 
like  a  scourged  whelp,  she  was  to  lie  supine  at 
the  feet  of  her  tyrant,  and  lick  the  hand  that 
chastised  her — or,  like  the  glorious  eaglc-btrd 
of  America,  she  was  to  soar  on  the  wings  of 
freedom,  to  take  her  place  among  the  free  and 
independent  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  that  sun  went  down  the  western  horizon, 
his  departing  rays  rested  upon  the  person  of 
that  war-worn  hero,  reclining  upon  the  same 
rude  and  rugged  conch  from  which  it  awakened 
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Rt  ita  comiag  on  the  birth  of  that  evenlful 
,  Bnt  bow  diSbrent  the  aoODea.  Then,  two 
innd  men,  In  wrried  nnks,  Mid  in  "  ftll  the 
e  uid  pomp  of  glorioiu  war,"  awaited  with 
ntniMt  confidencB  tite  onaut  of  that  brnwe 
derated  little  band,  who,  to  all  appear- 
%  wen  nubing  Into  the  embrace  of  eertdn 
II  Now  hia  fading  light  shoDe  npou  gronpe 
igitire*  fljlng  in  deiperate  bute  ttom  that 
U  tDd  bloody  flald ;  while  the  thrilliDB 
awlU battle-cry :  "Bemembertbe  Alamol" 
ding  at  their  beeli,  precipitated  their  head- 
flight.  One  half  their  namber  taj  itilT  and 
where  the  kniveB  and  rifle  ballg  of  tbeir 
tiw  had  toU  them ;  teona  had  fallen,  u 


the;  fled,  ODder  the  revengeful  blowB  of  tbeir 
pursnerg,  uid  great  Dunbert  bad  nink  In  deatb 
Id  Uie  moran  and  bajon,  which  were  bridged 
over  with  the  carcaaes  of  men,  hort^s  and 
mniee.  Tbe  victory  wm  won,  and  Texan  in- 
dependence had  been  gained.  TboM  noble- 
hearted,  brave  and  hardy  men  returned  to  their 
camp,  and  laid  them  down  to  rest,  eon«cioas 
that  the  possessioD  of  all  those  cheriihed  privi- 
leges tbr  which  tbey  bad  bo  deeperately  fonght 
waa  theirs. 

Eight  haodred  Mexicans  were  primDers  in 
the  hands  of  their  enemiee ;  but  the  prize,  with- 
out which  the  victory  wonld  have  been  incom- 
plete, had  escaped  Uieir  grasp.    "Tbe  Napo- 
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leon  of  the  We»t''— the  Dictator  of  Mexico- 
had  not  been  taken.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  Houston  sent  out  yarioos 
parties  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive.  '*  You  will 
find  the  '  Hero  of  Tampico,' "  said  Houston, 
"  if  you  find  him  at  all,  making  his  retreat  on 
all  fours,  and  he  will  be  dressed  as  bad,  at 
least,  as  a  common  soldier.  Examine  closely 
every  man  you  find.'' 

Lieutenant  Sylvester,  a  volunteer  from  Cin- 
cinnati, was  riding  over  the  prairie  on  a  fine 
horse,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  saw  a  man  making  his  way  toward 
Yince's  Bridge.  The  moment  he  found  himsfilf 
pursued,  the  fugitive  fell  down  in  the  grass. 
Sylvester  dashed  on  In  that  direction,  and  his 
horse  came  very  near  trampling  him  down. 
The  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  apparently 
without  the  slightest  surprise,  looked  his  cap- 
tor full  in  the  face.  He  was  disguised  in  a 
miserable  rustic  dress.  He  wore  a  skin  cap,  a 
round  jacket,  and  pantaloons  of  blue  domestic 
cotton,  with  a  pair  of  coarse  soldier's  shoes. 
But  his  face  and  his  manners  bespoke  too 
plainly  that  he  belonged  to  a  different  class 
than  bis  garb  betokened ;  and  underneath  his 
coarse  disguise,  Sylvester  saw  that  he  wore  a 
shirt  of  the  finest  cambric.  "  You  are  an  offi- 
cer, I  perceive,  sir,"  said  the  horseman,  touch- 
ing his  hat  politely.  ''No,  soldier,"  was  his 
reply,  and  he  drew  out  a  letter  in  Spanish,  ad- 
dressed to  Almonte.  When  he  saw  there  was 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  inquired  for  General 
Houston.  By  this  time  Sylvester  had  been 
joined  by  several  of  his  comrades,  and  mount- 
ing his  prisoner  behind  him,  they  rode  ofi" 
together  to  the  camp,  several  miles  distant 
As  he  passed  the  Mexican  prisoners,  they  ex- 
claimed with  the  greatest  surprise,  as  they 
lifted  their  caps—"  El  Presidenie  !  " 

Humble  and  dejected,  the  prisoner  was  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  his  conqueror, 
whom  he  found  lying  asleep,  endeavoring  to 
regain  a  portion  of  that  strength  upon  which 
the  superhuman  exertions  of  the  day  previous, 
together  with  a  serious  and  painful  wound,  had 
made  such  large  and  exhausting  draughts. 
Fearful  that  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the 
Texans  might  lead  them  to  revenge  the  mur- 
ders of  the  Alamo  and  Goliad  upon  his  person, 
he  hastened  to  awaken  the  sleeping  hero,  that 
he  might  place  himself  under  his  protection  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  knowing  full  well  that  his 
only  safety  lay  in  the  honor  of  his  captor. 
Starting  from  his  doze,  Houston  recognized 
the  person  of  the  President,  and  felt  himself 
amply  rewarded  for  all  the  trials,  sufi'ering  and 


privation  he  had  endured,  in  finding  the  hated 
and  hateful  oppressor  of  his  country  in  bif 
power.  Waving  his  hand  to  a  box  which  stood 
near,  the  only  convenient  seat  at  hand,  he  sent 
for  Almonte,  who  spoke  English  perfectly,  to 
act  as  interpreter. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  exasperated  feel- 
ing^ of  his  men,  who  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained from  venting  their  rage  upon  the  author 
of  the  cold-blooded  massacres  of  their  friends 
and  countrymen,  the  prisoner  was  treated  with 
all  the  attention  and  consideration  to  which 
his  rank  and  station  entitled  him.  His  own 
marquee,  together  with  all  his  luggage,  was 
given  him,  and  a  gnard  was  stationed  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  danger  of  assassination  by 
the  enraged  men  who  surrounded  lilm.  Hoqb- 
ton  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
were  turned  toward  Texas  at  the  present  crisis, 
and  felt  that  a  want  of  magnanimity  in  this  her 
hour  of  victory  would  be  the  death  blow  to  her 
hopes  of  recognition  as  an  independent  State. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  great  anxiety 
that  he  watched  over  the  safety  of  his  charge, 
and,  although  suffering  the  most  acute  agony 
from  a  severe  wound  by  which  his  ankle  joint 
had  been  shattered,  his  most  anxious  attention 
was  given  to  the  comfort  and  security  of  the 
Mexican  General.  The  "Government,"  who 
bad  fled  in  every  direction  previous  to  the  ba^ 
tie,  was  called  together,  and  Santa  Anna  given 
up  to  them.  For  seven  months  he  was  kept  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  captors. 
Meantime  a  new  Government  had  been  inaugu- 
rated, with  the  "  Hero  of  San  Jacinto"  at  the 
head  of  it  The  people  of  Texas  clamored  for 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Dictator,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  new  Republic  passed  an  edict 
bringing  him  to  trial,  but  Houston  vetoed  it, 
and  restored  him  to  liberty  on  his  own  re- 
ppousibility.  How  many  valuable  lives  would 
have  been  saved  — how  much  suflertng  and 
misery  been  spared,  and  how  diffierent  might 
have  been  the  position  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time,  had  his  life  been  taken,  is  a 
question  we  are  not  bound  to  solve.  An  All- 
wise  Providence  directed  the  course  of  eventa— 
and,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  for  the  best 
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"MACBETH"   IN    MODERN    LITERATURE. 

Probably  no  other  production  of  the  human 
brain,  of  equal  length,  has  furnished  to  the 
literature  of  subsequent  times  so  large  a  store 
of  familiar  allusions  and  apt  quotations  as  has 
the  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth." 

This  is  doubtless  owing  in  part  to  the  un- 
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1  chancier  of  the  incidents  of  the  play, 
to  the  inimitable  diablene  of  the  scenes  in 
h  the  *'  witches  "  appear,  eppecially  that  of 
}aaldron — incidents  and  scenes  which  ab- 
the  reader's  attention,  and  imprint  them- 
8  vividly  in  his  memory.  Bat  more  than 
it  was  evidently  written  in  the  poet's  best 
Is,  and  received  at  his  hands  a  careful 
iration.  It  is  brimful  of  Shakespeare; 
this  is  reason  enough  for  its  popularity, 
ell  as  for  the  fact  stated  in  the  outset, 
drama  has  served,  therefore,  as  a  sort  of 
ty-fund  of  "wit  and  wisdom,"  for  the 
ial  benefit  of  those  whose  craft  it  is 
Ive  expression,  by  tongue  or  pen,  to 
:ht 

I  writer  proposes  to  present,  in  this  con- 
m,  a  summary  of  the  most  current  Mao- 
in  proverbs.  The  world  of  authors  and 
rs  may  see  from  this  how  largely  they  are 
ted  to  this  single  creation  of  a  great  in- 
t,  while  others  may  learn  the  unsuspected 
I  of  many  of  the  most  common  allusions 
ily  speech. 

}t,  then,  we  find  in  Banquo's  judgment  of 
wierd  sisters,*'  who  had  just  uttered  their 
esy  of  Macbeth's  future  elevation,  a 
la  that  has  since  served  the  turn  alike  of^ 
disappointment  and  ridicule : 

*■  The  earth  hath  hoMa^  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them." 

y  Macbeth  is  soon  informed  of  the  honor 
ng  her  lord,  and  also  of  the  projected 
)f  the  reigning  King  beneath  her  roof, 
^solution  is  forthwith  taken ;  but  now  she 
hat  her  husband's  nature  is  too  full  of 
*'  The  miOk  qf  human  Mndness  " 

!  part  of  assassin  which  she  has  allotted 
»  play.  Now,  this  same  "  milk  "  has  h^^ 
:h  all  manner  of  uses,  from  the  day  of 
^eet  Swan  of  Avon"  to  our  own — ^is 
pparently  palatable,  and  probably  sup- 
laily  the  necessities  of  some  scores  of 
8  of  the  quill  and  of  the  rostrum.  In- 
t  has  grown  common  ;  so  that  cotmoiuurs 
w  in  the  habit  of  skimming  it,  and  serv- 
the  "  cream  of  human  kindness  "  instead, 
e  new  article  seems  to  have  very  much 
vor  of  the  old. 
ily  less  serriceable.  in  its  way,  has  been 

"  Procreant  cradle," 

as  the  royal  retinue  approach  Maobeth's 
Banquo  assigns  to  the  martlets  that  have 

tnder  its  eaves. 

trikin^  expression  of  contending  desire 


and  dread  is  that  of  the  traitor's  soliloquy  on 
the  eve  of  his  crime : 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quicklj  ;" 

an  idea  which  he  follows  up  with  the  suspicion 
that  this  death-blow  will  not  prove 

*'  The  be-all  and  the  end-all  here." 

He  then  goes  on  to  put  a  "  rod  in  pickle"  for 
the  use  of  all  our  self-constituted  social  dis- 
ciplinarians, in  the  form  of  an  implied  fear  that 
these  **  bloody  instructions,"  in  which  he  was 
practicing  himself,  would 

lb  plague  Vie  inventor." 

It  were  useless  to  imagine  how  many  times 
a  resuscitation  of  this  pointed  warning  has 
been  made  to  ''plague  the  inventors"  of  self- 
seeking  schemes,  centripetal  syllogisms,  and 
other  such  pretty  mental  contrivances. 

After  such  escbarotic  applications  as  this 
last,  what  a  healing  balm  distils  from  the  words 
in  which  the  contemplated  regicide  recalls  his 
patt :  he  had  won 

"  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people  I" 

A  sentiment,  by  the  way,  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  general  use  daring  a  "  Presidential 
campaign."  We  commend  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  parties  in  the  present  crisis. 

At  this  stage  of  aflairs  Mrs.  Macbeth  taunts 
her  husband  with  vacillation  and  imbecility, 
(a  very  unusual  thing,  doubtless,  for  one  of 
her  sex  to  do  I)    She  tells  him  he  is  content  to 

live 

"  liBtting  /  dare  not  wait  upon  /  wndd, 

Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ;" 

the  said  adage  being,  as  the  critics  inform  us, 

'<  The  cat  loves  fish,  but  dares  not  wet  her  feet." 

The  reply  is  the  language  of  true  bravery : 

"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none." 

But,  in  this  '^  bloody  business,'*  he  suggests  a 
failure ;  to  which  she  answers  with  the  well- 
known  courageous  averment : 

**  But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  plnce, 
And  we'll  not  fail." 

Vulgo,  "  the  sticking  point  :^^  but,  point  or  placey 
it  is  all  one  to  fledgeling  academicians,  and  to 
various  others,  to  whom  it  has  been  made, 
again  and  again,  a  monitor  of  the  necessity  of 
decision  and  perseverance. 

How  true  the  picture  of  night  and  sleep,  so 
often  repeated  since,  which  Macbeth  utters  to 
himself  as  he  goes  to  perform  the  ftttal  deed : 

**  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  lies  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  aibme 
The  curtained  deeper." 

And  what  a  sovereign  thrust  at  all  sly  ftl- 
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lows  chargeable  with  spiritLog  aboat  for  censur- 
able ends,  he  has  left  us  in  his  request  of  tbe 
earth  to  hear  not  his  steps, 

''For  fear 
The  yery  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout." 

This  simple  quotation  often  serves  better  than 
columns  of  argument ;  for  what  a  desperate 
scamp  he  must  be  who  fears  the  stones  even 
will  turn  tell-tales  on  him ! 

And  now,  when  the  murder  of  Duncan  is 
consummated,  the  troubled  perpetrator  apo.«- 
trophizes  a  blessing  which  he  feels  he  has 
henceforth  lost, 

"  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleere  of  care." 

Very  physiological,  if  wo  consider  it ;  for  the 
rents  and  raveling  in  the  integrity  of  body  and 
mind  made  by  every  day's  toils,  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  sleep  nightly  to  knit  anew  into  whole- 
ness. 

Then  comes  a  confession  of  the  infinite  force 
of  g^ilt ;  the  stained  palm  cannot  be  washed 
white  ; 

'^  No  ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinotts  seas  ineamardine, 
Uakiog  the  green  one  red." 

Macduff  furnishes  ue  with  another  apt  simile 
for  sleep,  which  he  terms 

"  Death's  counterfeit." 

And  young  Donalbain,  on  seeing  his  father 
in  his  own  gore,  and  remembering  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  strangers,  strikes  out,  in  the 
moment  of  his  prudent  resolve  to  flee  the  coun- 
try, what  the  '' blood-and-thunder''  novelists 
have  found  a  most  serviceable  formula : 

"There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles." 

Our  political  parties  owe  much  to  Shakes- 
peare, but  for  nothing  are  they  more  deeply 
indebted,  perhaps,  than  for  the  following  borme 
bouehe  spoken  by  Macbeth  in  view  of  his  plan 
of  increasing  his  security  by  a  new  assassina- 
tion— that  of  Banquo,  when  he  says, 

«  We  hare  icolehed  the  gnake,  not  killed  t/,'' 

and  adds  the  less  used  complement, 

'*  She^U  dote  and  be  henelf ;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth." 

Of  Duncan,  the  regicide  says : 

"  jt/ler  Kfe'»JUfulferer,  he  OeqM  wU  /" 

How  appropriate,  when  the  announcement 
comes  anew  that  a  busy  career  has  been  run 
out ;  but  most  so  in  allusions  to  the  last  sleep 
of  those  turbulent  and  unresting  spirits,  whose 
death  seems  a  sequestration  of  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  world. 

In  opposition  to  the  familiar  adage,  **  A  bad 
beginning  makes  a  good  ending,"  Macbeth 
testifies  that 

"  Thingt  %U  begun  atrengthen  themsebm  in  ««." 


And  since  proverbs  are  certainly  very  osefal 
and  convincing  things,  it  is  convenient  thus  to 
have  an  equally  good  one  for  either  side  of  a 
question,  as  occasion  may  require  I 

Learning  that  the  son  of  his  new  victim  has 
escaped,  the  royal  amasMn  complains  that  he  is 
still 

«  Calnn'd,  cribb'd,  confined;" 

but,  be  it  observed,  by  his  doubts  and  fears. 
Much  as  this  quotation  is  in  vogue,  it  is  almost 
invariably  employed  in  speaking  of  material 
environments ;  seldom  of  the  spiritual  obstruc- 
tions in  respect  to  which  it  was  originally  ut- 
tered. 

The  tyrant's  courteous  introduction  to  the 
substantial  work  of  the  repast,  to  which  the 
lords  of  his  realm  were  invited,  has  been  de- 
servedly popular : 

"  JVO10,  good  digestion  %oail  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both." 

"Very  unluckily  for  the  flattering  prospects 
of  a  "  good  digestion,''  however,  Banquo'a 
ghost  rises  at  this  moment  and  takes  the  mon- 
arch's chair.  In  the  perturbation  of  the  mo- 
ment the  latter  utters  another  "  good  thing." 

He  says : 

"  Hie  times  hare  been, 

That  when  (he  brains  were  cut,  (he  man  wouJd  die. 
And  (here  an  end," 

We,  of  the  present  day,  put  this  mot  to  a  use 
very  different  from  that  it  originally  served  ; 
and,  skillfully  administered  in  severe  cases  of 
noodlasm  and  snobbery,  it  has  often  proved  ^'highly 
beneficial,"  as  the  medical  reports  say.  The 
speaker  goes  on  to  add : 

"  But  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  tram  our  stools ;" 

a  sentence  which  serves  rather  for  the  repro- 
bates than  for  the  snobs. 

The  ghost  being  "continued,"  so  is  Mac- 
beth's  expostulations  ;  and  he  cries  out, 
"  TbJee  any  shape  buiOuUI" 

Although  this,  with  its  author,  was  the  Ian* 
g^age  of  entreaty,  our  politicians  have  found 
it  to  serve  very  well  a  different  purpose ;  and 
with  them  it  has  become  a  standard  shout  for 
a  victory  gained  or  forsehadowed. 

And  now,  ruminating  on  the  visit  he  has  had, 
the  troubled  usurper  inquires,  as  if  thinking 
aloud : 

•'  CSan  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  Summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder." 

From  the  witches,  in  the  famous  scene  of  the 
cauldron,  modem  literature  has  plucked  the 
rattling  couplet : 

"  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fin,  bom ;  and  cauldron,  babble." 
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coavenieat  to  apply  to  all  coacocters  of 
ef  and  harm ;  as  is  also  the  portraiture  of 
pa  engaged  in  the  ceremonies — those 

<«  Black  spirita  and  white, 
Red  spirita  and  gray.'' 

ihe  inquiry  what  it  is  they  do,  the  sorcer- 
eply  with  those  memorable  words, 

^^  A  deed  vfithaut  a  tuime  :'* 

en  to  their  first  promise  of  his  immunity 
;he  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
'  asks  a  new  corroboration,  in  order  that 

r 

"  Make  amurance  doubly  ture  j" 

}  he  signifies  to  ns  his  wish — in  the  Ian- 
though  probably  not  in  the  spirit,  of 
ng  orator — that  he  may  yet  sleep 

"In  spite  of  thunder  I'' 

!  end  he  vows  against  the  life  of  Mac- 
)ut  the  witches,  now  resolved  to  give 
last  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  invoke  the 
fion  of  the  future  line  of  Banquets  de- 
nts, in  the  few  brief  word^  in  which,  ap- 
3  human  life  and  its  objects,  we  moderns 
find  so  much  deep  pathos  and   true 

• 

"  Come  like  ihadowSj  to  depart  T' 

ibeth  this  sight  is  madness  ;  and,  as  he 
he  demands  whether  this  line  is  to 
out  to 

"  The  crack  of  doom  ;" 

erward  adds : 

"Let  thifl  penucioua  hour 
Stand  aye  accuraed  in  the  calender." 

ivengers  of  his  tyranny  and  guilt  begin 
th  to  combine  and  to  gather  strength, 
inquiry  made  of  Bosse  in  England, 
he  has  fled,  as  to  what  is  the  **  newest 
he  replies  in  words  which  honest  fel- 
menting  the  misdoings  of  their  times, 
1  occasion  to  reecho  : 

at  of  an  hour's  a^  doth  hiss  the  speaker  ; 
«h  minute  teems  a  new  one." 

^olf  is  at  last  taken  in  the  toils.    The 

army  nears  Dunsinanc  Castle ;    and 

int,  musing  on  the  changes  that  have 

rer  his  destiny,  feels  that  his  life  has 

LtO 

*'  The  sear,  the  yellow  leaf." 

usage  has  softened  this  into  the  "  uar 
w  leaf;^^  but  many  are  not  aware  that, 
;  as  it  is  of  the  pensive  dreaming  of 
Ltnmn,  It  had  its  origin  in  an  hour  of 
erest  disappointment,  and  in  a  heart 
-atber  by  crimes  and  terrors,  than  by 
In  such  an  hour  he  feels  that  he  has 
ned 

<iaf  loMd,  bta  deep ;  mouth  honor  ;  breath  ; 

hm  pool  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dares  not" 


He  appeals  to  his  physician  in  behalf  of  his 
now  distracted  partner  and  prompter  in  crime  : 

"  CamU  ikou  not  mantter  to  a  wind  diMeaud ; 
Phtdefnm  the  memory  a  vwud  aonw  ; 
Sate  out  tke  varUten  troubfee  of  the  brain  ; 
Andj  wUh  tom^  need  Mioioue  amtidoUy 
Cleanse  the  ttuff'd  boeom  of  tliat  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart?" 

To  this  impassioned  outburst  science  answers 
coldly  that  "  therein  the  patient  must  minister 
to  himself;"  and,  true  as  may  be  the  decision, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  Macbeth's  reply : 

"  Throw  phytic  to  the  dogs  ;  TU  none  of  it  I" 

Shakespeare  himself  did  not  probably  antici- 
pate that  **  physic  to  the  dogs  "  would  become 
the  accredited  watchword  of  a  medical  party ; 
for  on  his  day  the  sovereign  virtues  of  "  pellets'- 
and  **  wet  sheets  "  had  not  dawned. 

Now  the  battle  rages,  and  Macbeth,  catching 
up  the  report  that  comes  from  the  outer  wall, 
gives  to  the  world  a  rallying  cry  which  the 
politicians,  and  the  indefatigable  wet-nurses  of 
associations  for  charitable,  reformatory  and 
miscellaneous  purposes,  take  endless  delight  in 
repeating : 

"  The  cry  it  ttM  thit  ooan  I" 

Last  of  all  comes  retrospection.  The  tyrant 
balances  his  account  at  the  close  of  his  day. 
He  feels  he  "  had  almost  forgot  the  taste  of 
fears  ;''  but  it  is  because,  as  he  owns  to  himself, 

"  I  hare  supped  full  with  horrors." 

Now  he  who  had  shunned  virtue  and  recti- 
tude utters  the  misanthropist's  cry, 

"  Out,  brief  candle  I" 

He  should  have  known  that  life  is  not  brief 
when  well  spent  And  we  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  that  there  is  either  truth  or  true  beauty 
in  the  much  quoted  lines  in  which  he  proceeds : 

"  Life 's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  ptayer, 
Thai  ttrutt  and/relt  his  hour  upon  the  ttage^ 
And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury 
Sign\fying  nothing.^* 

Although  spoken  respecting  human  life,  the 
last  sentence  of  the  above  paragraph  has  usual- 
ly done  service  in  the  way  of  a  castigation  to 
be  administered  to  sfumUf  and  to  biped  humbugs 
of  the  various  familiar  patterns. 

The  concluding  adage  which  we  draw  from 
the  brimming  fountain  of  human  life  laid  bare 
in  this  masterly  tragedy  furnishes,  we  are  sorry 
to  say»  a  rather  ungraceful  peroration  to  its 
many  beautiful  expressions  of  life  and  charac- 
ter ;  but  it  is  a  nut  much  relished  by  the  con- 
troversialists, who  doubtless  would  not  forgive 
us  even  were  we  to  "  skip  the  hard  words"  that 
give  unction  to  their  &vorite  bravado.    It  is 
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nttered  at^e  moment  when  all  is  lost  to  Mac- 
beth ;  when  he  had  learned  the  canning  fiEtlse- 
hood  of  every  promise  of  the  witchee  on  which 
he  had  hung  a  hope  of  final  triumph ;  and 
when,  meeting  his  now  worst  enemy  in  mortal 
combat,  he  shouts : 

"lAjon,  Macduff; 
Aud  damned  bo  ho  who  first  criea  ZTold, 
Enough  /" 

Here  the  usurper  falls,  and  the  curtain  speed- 
ily follows  him.  Virtue  has  been  in  a  measure 
rewarded,  and  vice  fearfully  punished ;  and  the 
lawgirers  of  the  world  of  mimic  life  are,  there- 
fore, satisfied.  Curious,  is  it  not,  how  moral 
and  methodical  a  place  every  man's  fancy- 
world  is? 

To  the  above  quotations,  which,  it  is  believed 
have  become  contributions  to  the  expression  of 
human  thought  in  eloquence  and  literature,  we 
will  add  a  few  others  which  we  consider  equally 
worthy  of  becoming  so.  Thus  we  find  the 
Tillain^s  role  laid  down  in  these  words : 

"  Look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
Bat  be  the  serpent  under  it.'' 

So,  a  fastidious  and.  as  it  were,  elegant  im- 
morality is  characterized  in  the  allusion  to 
those  who 

"  Go  the  primroBe  tpay  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  1" 

A  slovenly  method  in  speech  or  business  may 
be  painted  in  the  words, 

"  With  most  admired  disorder ;" 

and  procrastination  finds  its  antidote  in  the 
lines, 

"  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it." 

For  unappreciated  good  men,  and  now  and 
then  as  &  placebo  for  whimpering  and  weak  men, 
we  know  of  nothing  finer — because  nothing  in 
reality  truer— than  the  following  : 

"  But  I  remember  now, 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world  ;  where  lo  do  harm 
IsoftenlaudaJtie;  to  do  good  aomdima 
Aoamntei  dangeroui  folly." 

And  finally,  "night's  sombre  shroud"  we 
may  sometimes  replace  by 

"  The  Uanket  of  the  dark  ;" 

for  much  as  the  kid-gloved  critics  have  desired 
the  substitution  of  the  more  delicate  term  eur- 
tam  for  "blanket,"  in  this  solid  old  Saxon 
simile,  we  find  authority  enough  for  its  use, 
whether  in  Drayton's  verse,  penned  in  1596, 

<•  The  sullen  n^ht  in  muUe  rugge  is  wrx^ppeij" 

or  whether  we  accept  Halone's  witty  ex- 
planation, namely :  that  blanket  was  suggested 
to  the  poet  by  the  "  eoarse  woolen  curtain  of  his 
own  theater,  through  which,  probably,  while 


the  house  was  yet  half-lighted,  ht  had  hxmndf 
often  peeped  I 

What  is  it  in  some  few  sentences,  compara- 
tively, in  an  author's  works  that  renders  them 
quotable,  and  secures  to  them  universal  cur- 
rency ?  Doubtless  the  fact  that  they  are  pure 
crysUlizatums  qf  the  truth  of  human  feding  or  expt- 
rienoty  and  that  condensed  as  well  as  pure.  Bcnce 
they  are  easily  picked  out  from  the  inevitable 
drifts  of  common  sand  as  gems  of  beauty  and 
value,  and  conveniently  bestowed  for  use  in  the 
mental  storehouse.  The  great  evil  of  the  use 
of  quotations  is  in  the  constant  tendency  to  em- 
ploy that  as  autfiorUy  which,  being  itself  the  off- 
spring of  fallible  human  genius  or  judgment, 
may  be  very  valuable  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion or  delight,  but  can  never  take  the  place 
of  proof— A  thing  which  exists  in  fads,  not  in 
opiniom. 

He  who  can  give  to  valuable  thought  a  truth- 
ful and  condensed  expression  can  himself  pen 
that  which  others  shall  catch,  assimilate  and 
repeat.  Such  writers  should  not,  to  any  great 
extent,  rest  in  quotatians  drawn  from  others. 
And  no  writer  should  use  quotations  too  freely, 
lest  originality  and  invention  be  stified  beneath 
the  luxuriance  of  memory.  The  thought  that 
goes  in  leading-strings  has  never  the  stoutness 
of  the  thought  that  walks  forth  in  the  energy 
of  its  own  good  musdle. 
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WOMEN    FARMERS. 


Women  make  excellent  agricultnralist&  The 
employment  is  full  of  health  and  life-giving 
beauty.  It  is  one,  also,  that  can  be  made  profit- 
able. A  woman,  however,  must  be  willing  to 
look  to  it  herself.  We  believe  a  woman  of  com- 
mon capacity  can  look  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  give  meat  to  her  maidens,  and  see 
also  to  the  crops.  We  do  not  believe  in  the 
Bloomer  costume  for  the  parlor,  or  fior  the  or- 
dinary occasions  of  life,  but  we  do  believe  in 
it  for  work.  Don  the  Bloomers,  women,  and 
go  to  farming.  Get  health  by  the  process,  and 
what  is  quite  as  essential,  get  money,  and  then 
yon  may  talk  of  rights.  We  believe  in  this 
Miss  Peggy,  who  is  described  in  a  Southern 
paper: 

"  EXKBOT. — ^Mifis  Peggy  Land,  &  young  woman  of  Pick- 
ens County,  South  Carolina,  about  twenty -four  years  of 
age,  after  seeking  womanly  employment  without  pecuni- 
ary snecess,  went  to  forming  last  year,  and  made  cotton 
which  netted  her  $100  ;  her  com  crop  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels,  worth  sixty  cents  per  bushel,  and  aho 
raised  thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  $1  60  pet 
bushel.  She  accomplished  this  herself,  without  kinng 
She  plowed,  drove  the  cart,  cut  her  wheat ^  and  cribbed 
her  com." 


ETES. 
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EYES 


s  the  eye  is  the  window  of  the  soul,  from 
nee  it  looketh  outwardly  upon  the  world, 
shoveth  us  to  consider  the  form,  the  size,  the 
r,  the  texture,  and  the  curtaining  of  the 
By  for  the  clearness  of  vision  dependeth 
it\j  upon  the  conditions  of  the  loophole.  And 
,  we  must  premise  that  although  the  eye  be 
organ  of  sight,  sight-seeing  is  by  no  means 
'icted  thereto ;  for  there  are  sights  "  which 
hath  not  seen ;"  and  these  are  discerned 
an  internal   sense,  as  yet  but  partially 
doped  in  most  of  us.    We,  ourselves,  have 
}  than  once  been  in  that  state  when  eight 
a  diiffttsed  glory,  and  in  a  room  where 
i  was  no  ray  of  light  entering,  at  dark 
light,  the  rain  falling  without  and  the 
ters  closed,  no  fire  upon  the  hearth,  nor 
;  of  candle  ;  yet  did  we  see  all  things  in  the 
1,  to  the  homeliest  oljecta — the  white  pages 
book,  wherein  a  dear  child  had  been  mak- 
the  first  pot-hooks  of  chirography,  shone 
a  clear  light^a  spermacetti  candle  looked 
ng  like  alabaster,  while  the  silver  candle- 
which  held  it  was  not  noted.     Chairs, 
s  and  all  furniture  were  as  clearly  dis- 
id  as  at  mid-day.    At  such  times  we  have 
1  that  light  did  no  more  effect  the  eye,  in 
iresencc  of  the  sun,  thi^  it  did  the  whole 
>n.    We  grew  blind,  as  it  were,  "  with  ex- 
of  light" — ^we  ached  all  over  with  sight- 
g— light  entered  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
forth  from  the  fingers — whence  we  infer 
hereafter  we  shall  become  "  visual  all." 
^ain,  blindness  does  not  preclude  a  certain 
of  noble  vision.    Homer  needed  no  eyes 
}  he  struck  the  sounding  harp  to  the  songs 
e  gods  I  and  Milton  hardly  seems  to  have 
till  the  external  eye  refused  to  do  its 
,  and  we  perceive  that  he  feels  an  inward 
iven  in  his  bereavement.    Who  but  a  blind 
would  have  said,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
»n  of  his  blindness, 

"  Objects  divine 
Must  needs  impair  and  weary  homan  sense.'' 

J  remember,  when  our  years  were  few  and 
ispiration  great,  we  more  than  half  envied 
lindness  of  the  sublime  bard ;  we  thought 
ight  of  the  dim  earth  might  well  be  re- 
d  to  « vision  beatific. "  We  are  wiser 
and  see  the  beauty,  and  feel  the  appropri- 
'98  of  waiting  in  the  vestibule  of  Heaven, 
r  than  to  overstep  earth  on  our  way 
to. 

Iton's  eyes  must  have  been  beautiful,  for 

in  the  busts  which  we  see  of  him,  and  por- 
L.  m— 11  *^ 


traits  taken  after  he  became  blind,  we  perceive 
the  lid  to  be  large  and  finely  separated  from 
the  brow,  like  to  a  well-proportioned  door 
sliding  freely  •;  the  socket  is  no  contracted 
space,  but  a  noble  arch,  spacious  and  roomy, 
allowing  the  ball  a  free  motion,  whether  lost 
in  divine  contemplation  or  raised  in  welcome 
of  some  heavenly  visitant.  It  is  as  if  we  be- 
held a  goodly  chancel  in  some  grand  old  ca- 
thedral resounding  with  anthems,  whose  lofty 
and  broadly  arched  window  lets  in  the  rapt 
messenger 

"  Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire." 

This  great  arch  for  the  eye  is  very  signifi- 
cant It  tells  of  a  long  race  preceding,  con- 
versant with  thought  and  high  in  culture—a 
family  whose  characteristics  belong  to  the  more 
developed  aspects  of  our  humanity,  as  distin- 
guished ih>m  those  who  are,  as  compared  to  a 
Shakespeare,  a  Milton  and  a  Michael  Angelo, 
as  a  child  beside  the  full  man.  The  progeni- 
tors of  Milton  were  already  high  upon  ike  sym- 
bolic ladder  before  he  stepped  so  near  the 
summit,  and  drew  aside  the  thin  curtain  which 
half  reveals  to  us  the  sweet  fields  "  dressed  in 
their  living  green,"  and  the  amaranthine  bows- 
ers where  repose  celestial  hierarchies  crowned 
with  fair  asphodels  from  limjMd  fountains. 

Milton  ia  not  unconscious  of  the  beauty  of 
bis  eyes,  and  refers  to  them  modestly,  yet  no- 
bly, in  a  sonnet  to  his  friend,  Gyriack  Skinner : 

"  Qrrlack,  this  three-year's  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear 
To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  foigot." 

That  little  clause  <'  though  clear  to  outward 
view  of  blemish  or  of  spot "  is  very  sweet  and 
simple,  and  brings  the  ideal  Puritan,  with  his 
great  political  problems  and  sublime  poetic 
visions,  humanly  and  tenderly  before  as.  He 
would  not  be  tiiought  of  as  a  weak,  infirm, 
broken  man,  whose  eyes  overflowed  with 
rheum ;  he  was  not  unsightly,  though  bereft  of 
sight.  He  seems  to  say  I  am  old  and  blind,  but 
not*  imbecile.    Hear  the  pathos  of 

**  KoT  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun  or  moon  or  star,  throughout  the  year." 

A  sweet  tone  of  resignation  follows,  till,  like 
an  old  war-horse  remembering  his  battles,  he 
glows  in  the  magnitude  of  his  achievements, 
and  exclaims : 

"  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  askf 

The  conscience,  fHend,  to  hare  lost  them  orerplied 
In  liberty's  defense,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's 
rain  mask, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

We  do  not  think  that  Milton  greatly  mourned 
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tbo  loss  of  his  sight  The  times  were  changed 
to  him.  The  mighty  Cromwell  was  no  more  ; 
the  grand  superstructure  of  English  freedom, 
which  he  had  helped  to  rear,  was  all  over- 
thrown ;  better  he  should  be  blind.  When  the 
(inn  is  eclipsed  even  eagles  do  not  soar  to  the 
clouds.  Better  to  sit  in  blindness  and  touch 
the  harp  to  songs  and  visions  rare  as  those  ex- 
perienced by  the  prophet  in  apocalyptic  dream. 
He  questions  as  a  man  mindful  of  duty : 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  f" 
and  having  reached  the  sublime  assurance  that 

"  They  also  seire  who  only  stand  and  wait," 

he  sings  out  his  soul  into  the  heavenly  har- 
monies. 

Milton  does  not  describe  eyes  well.  He  gives 
us  the  impression  they  produce,  rather  than 
what  the  eyes  were.  They  are  outlets  for  the 
Boul,  not  black  nor  blue,  nor  large  nor  small. 

<'  Loolu  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  toul  siUing  in  thine  eya." 

The  last  is  beyond  any  other  poet  His 
phrase  *'  love-darting "  was  old  as  the  poets, 
and  has  not  been  neglected  by  oar  modem 
writers. 

The  eyes  of  Eve,  the  naked  type  of  woman- 
hood—K^haste  and  beautiful  from  the  hand  of 
God,  stately  and  fresh  as  the  uncorrupted 
world — ^whose  virgin  heart  was  the  first  to 
pulse  under  the  intimations  of  love,  are  chastely 
yet  tenderly  described  in  a  few  words,  betoken- 
ing the  trailing  clouds  of  the  unseen,  whence 
she  had  emanated : 

"  Heaven  was  in  her  eye." 

A  modem  poet  would  have  exhausted  him- 
self in  sensual  imagery,  and  yet  the  idea  would 
have  lacked  the  grace  and  appositeness  of 
these  few  simple  words. 

An  eye  should  be  well  i¥amed ;  the  socket 
should  be  nicely  proportioned,  sharply  defined, 
and  foiling  under  the  brows.  An  eye  placed 
outwardly,  upon  the  cheek  as  it  were,  lacks 
grace  and  modesty.  It  is  like  an  uncurtained 
window.  It  has  no  grooving  into  the  wall.  It 
is  a  fact,  not  a  poem.  It  is  for  use  more  than 
for  beauty.  It  indicates  an  external  character 
shallow  and  worldly.  The  eyes  of  the  rabbit 
are  of  this  kind  ;  those  of  the  eagle  and  lion 
are  deeply  set  A  prominent  eye  betokeneth 
sensuality. 

Plato,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Michael 
Angelo,  all  had  large  sockets  to  the  eye.  As 
the  brain  is  the  great  citadel  of  the  soul,  the 
head  the  tower  to  which  it  resorts  in  the  last 
attack  upon  the  stronghold  of  life,  those  whose 
Bonis  are  large  and  noble  seem  to  require  a  cor- 


responding spaciousness  of  vision.  The  eye 
must  needs  have  space  for  movement.  It  must 
not  be  crowded  in  any  way.  It  is  a  model  of 
the  planetary  shape,  and  must  revolve  in  a  fair 
and  free  orbit.  We  could  not  think  of  the  men 
who  have  imparted  ideas  to  the  world  as  hav- 
ing had  contracted  eyes.  An  artift  who  should 
represent  them  with  eyes  set  in  a  small  socket, 
imbedded  in  fat,  or  coming  near  together, 
crowding  upon  the  nose,  would  be  ridiculed  for 
his  stupidity,  even  did  not  tradition  as  well  as 
art  negative  the  assumption. 

The  Greeks  were  fond  of  representing  the 
gods  very  broad  between  the  eyes,  as  impart- 
ing majesty  and  grandeur  of  aspect,  but  this 
hath  its  bounds.  Eyes  approaching  each  other 
indicate  energy  and  compactness  of  mind,  bor- 
dering upon  cunning ;  too  near,  the  face  be- 
comes monkey-like.  So,  on  the  contrary, 
breadth  between  the  eyes  is  Jove-like.  Daniel 
Webster  was  broad  her»»,  and  impressively  dig- 
nified in  presence.  Exaggerate  this  feature 
and  you  produce  stupidity ;  the  face  grows 
blank,  if  not  idiotic.  It  is  no  longer  that  of  a 
god,  but  that  of  the  ox. 

The  ancients,  especially  the  Greeks,  who 
have  given  us  the  best  ideals,  were  fond  of  a 
large  pupil  to  the  eye,  one  that  nearly  fills  the 
socket,  which  imparts  a  lamping  out  of  the 
same,  and  is  supposed  to  go  with  clear  sightcd- 
ness.  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than  a  pupil 
showing  the  white  all  round.  There  is  a  spe- 
cies of  eye  in  a  horse  called  *'  wall  eye,"  which 
argues  ill  qualities,  and  this  is  of  the  kind.  I 
have  seen  a  pupil  so  large  as  to  impress  one 
as  a  burning  flame  from  a  cavern.  Such  an 
eye  is  very  penetrating,  but  it  is  like  a  mask ; 
the  observer  cannot  learn  anything  from  it  I 
think  it  devilish.  We  should  imagine  gnomes 
with  eyes  of  the  kind. 

The  form  of  the  eye  differs  very  greatly. 
The  Circassians  see  little  beauty  in  an  eye  that 
is  not  almond  Bhaped,  and  they  have  a  way  of 
drawing  out  the  external  angle  of  the  arc  in 
order  to  produce  this.  The  Chinese  like  a  nar- 
row eye,  which  we  should  call  sleepy.  The  lid 
of  that  nation  opens  not  below  the  pupil,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  most  beautiful,  but  directly 
across  the  center  of  it ;  and  as  the  line  is 
elongated  upon  the  temples,  and  the  opening 
narrow,  the  Celestials  look  as  if  the  soul  were 
peeping  through  a  crack. 

The  lid  sometimes  forms  an  oblique  line, 
dropping  as  it  were  over  the  outer  half  of  the 
pupil.  This  line  is  often  the  attendant  of  hu- 
mor ;  it  goes,  also,  with  cunning  and  craelty. 
It  is  monstrous  in  a  woman. 
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The  lid  of  the  eye  ahonld  be  what  its  name 
plies — a  cover,  shutting  over;  firm,  clear, 
in  and  transparent,  the  veins  appearing  like 
lelicate  tracery.  Shakespeare,  speaking  <^the 
>let,  calls  them 

"  Fuir  M  th«  Uda  of  Jimo'i  07«a/> 
d  any  one  who  has  observed  the  texture  of 
i  leaf  in  these  flowers  will  at  once  see  how 
idily  a  fine  poetic  fancy  would  perceive  in 
3  veined  leaf  the  image  of  a  beautiful  eye- 
1.    The  eye  should  open  low  upon  the  cheek, 
lich  should  imperceptably  soften  away  to  the 
e,  and  there  exhibit  a  fine  fringing.    Any 
ickness  upon  the  lower  lid  or  an  opening  too 
'  up  gives  a  gross  expression  to  the  face.   The 
per  lid  should  be  deeply  fringed  with  lashes 
rker  than  the  hair,  sweeping  with  a  fine 
rve,  and  the  whole  turned  a  little  back. 
Prospero  says  to  Miranda, 
"  The  firinged  cortaiiu  of  thine  ejen  advance," 

ich  expression  makes  that  feature  a  marked 
e  in  the  face  of  the  daughter.  We  fetl  that 
r  eyelids  were  peculiarly  beautiful,  drooping 
th  their  heavy  fringe,  and  veiling  the  ten- 
mess  of  the  island  maiden's  soul. 
Persons  of  sensibility  have  the  lid  large. 
len  it  is  thin  and  delicate  it  argues  much  re- 
ement  of  character. 

fL  suffused  eye  betokeneth  tenderness.  Such 
one  is  often  called  a  "liquid  eye,"  and  is 
ich  praiFcd  by  the  poeta. 
In  eye  habitually  blood-shot  indicateth  much 
it,  and  an  ill  condition  of  the  humors. 
Nhea  what  is  called  the  white  of  the  eye  is 
7  clear,  tending  to  blueness,  it  showcth  a 
r  spirit. 

Kn  eye  that  inclineth  to  an  upward  look 
»weth  a  Sibylline  character.  This  kind  of  eye 
letimes  seemeth  as  if  the  person  listened, 
sh  an  one  should  reverence  himself,  for  it 
y  be  he  is  called  of  God.  He  should  take 
id  how  he  heareth.  The  Sibyls  and  Prophets 
{  an  eye  of  this  kind.  Nothing  mean  or 
Acberous  g^oes  with  such  an  one. 
^gain,  this  expression  has  its  exaggeration, 
in  the  idiot,  who  sometimes  may  be  seen 
h  his  poor,  unmeaoing  eyes  lifted  by  the 
ir;  but  his  is  rather  the  roll  of  the  dying 
son,  and  remindeth  one  of  setting  spheres. 
sre  the  dim  vision  here  shall  find  a  broader 
pe  in  the  hereafter. 

'he  Jesuit  is  trained  to  conceal  the  expres- 
i  ci  the  eye  by  lowering  the  lid,  which  he 
es  only  when  unobserved,  to  study  the  fkce 
another,  again  to  be  dropped  when  any  eye 
onied  upon  himself.  This  habit  naturally 
eta  oannlng,  and  would  of  itself  demoralize 


the  finest  eye,  which  must  of  neoeaaity  possess 
a  candid  out-look. 

An  habitual  downward  glance  goes  with 
melancholy ;  it  may  be  with  modesty  some- 
times, but  more  frequently  accompanies  crafti- 
ness and  sordid  pursuits.  Milton  makes  it  the 
mark  of  a  love  of  gold.    He  says  of  Mammon : 

"  E*en  In  Heaven  he  wore  a  downward  look, 
If  ore  Intent  on  Heaven's  pavement,  woven  fold, 
Than  aught  that's  holy  else  ei^ojed  in  viaion 
Beatific." 

The  wavering  eye  betrays  cunning  and  in- 
ward consciousness  of  falsehood.  The  round 
world  is  based  upon  integrity,  and  the  globe  of 
the  eye  revolves  harmoniously  as  the  index  of 
moral  candor. 

A  person  who  winks  the  eye  much  is  not  to 
be  trusted. 

A  fiashing  out  of  the  eye  may  indicate  in- ' 
quiry ;  heat  of  temper  also. 

^yhcn  Eve  was  told  that  the  fruit  was  good 
to  make  one  wise,  we  can  easily  imagine  the 
out-look  which  accompanied  the  reception  of 
the  idea.  I  imagine  this  clear  look  into  the 
earthly,  closed  one  of  the  heavenly  windows. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  are  on  the 
verge  of  some  great  destiny  have  been  known 
to  exhibit  something  weird  and  unearthly  in 
the  eye. 

The  color  of  the  eye  is  not  of  any  great  mo- 
ment to  most  of  persons,  and  yet  the  eye  of 
genius  is  unquestionably  gray.  Blue  eyes  in- 
dicate a  decided  temperament — ^not  a  combina- 
tion. They  may  go  with  a  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, with  the  nervous  conjoined,  and  a  touch 
of  the  sanguine,  it  may  be ;  but  there  is  a  lack, 
a  deOcieney.  So  with  the  black  eye — it  goes 
with  the  bilious,  and  though  favorable  to  en- 
durance, is  not  fitvorable  to  insight  The  blue 
eye  is  so  fair  that  it  will  not  well  distinguish 
angel  or  devil — it  lacketh  force-^it  is  deficient 
in  completeness.  Men  of  black,  fiery  natures 
like  the  blue  eye,  by  reason  of  its  coldness. 
When  Oberon  describes  the  bolt  of  Cupid, 
aimed 

"  At  a  fitir  Vestal  throned  in  the  north," 

and  the  shaft 

"  la  quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon, 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free," 

we  feel  at  once  he  describes  a  blue-eyed  woman. 
She  is  cold,  and  moony — fair  and  tranquil, 
and  heaven' y,  albeit  with  mach  of  limitation. 
She  will  not  have  clear  vision,  by  reason  that 
she  belongs  less  to  the  sun  than  the  moon.  She 
will  covet  shadow — she  is  such  in  manner 
that  you  know  where  to  find  her.    She  has  one 
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mode  of  BiiUag,  of  standing,  and  looking.  Ton 
are  sure  of  this.  She  does  not  pique  cariosity. 
Her  one  way  is  very  sweet,  and  lovely — but  it 
lacketh  variety.  After  awhile  it  chills.  It  is 
more  lovely  in  youth  than  in  age.  As  blue- 
orbed  people  are  tender-eyed,  do  not  have  full- 
eyed  vision,  they  are  troubled  with  jealousies, 
and  as  they  suffer  from  deficiency  they  dwindle 
out  early,  because  they  lack  endurance.  They 
die  in  consumption ;  are  apt  to  have  scrofulas 
and  hysterics.  If  the  hair  of  such  persons  be 
what  the  vulgar  call  red,  it  argueth  much  heat 
and  inconstancy. 

Black  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  come  from 
bilious  blood.  They  belong  to  what  the  old  as- 
trologists  called  the  '^  liverman.^'  They  argue 
endurance,  and  if  by  chance  once  fixed,  are 
very  constant,  but  they  indicate  jealousy,  envy, 
and  melancholy.  They,  like  the  blue  eye,  are 
not  clear  of  vision—- but  they  see  a  black  devil 
sooner  than  a  white  angel,  because  they  are  of 
the  earth,  having  terrestrial  significations.  Out 
of  our  sphere  they  answer  to  Mars  more  than 
to  Venus.  Somnambulists  often  have  brown 
or  black  eyes,  and  they  often  see  what  they 
think  to  be  spirits,  even  when  awake ;  but  as 
they  do  not  hold  all  the  temperaments,  they 
cannot  see  clearly  and  Judge  with  precision. 
Indeed,  their  revelations  are  to  be  taken  with 
much  reserve,  because  of  the  tendency  existing 
in  them  to  delusion  and  falsehood. 

The  gray  eye  is  royal—  it  compriseth  all  tem- 
peraments, and  is,  therefore,  universal  in  its 
signlflcancy.  It  is  better  when  the  iris  is 
mottled,  as  it  were,  with  spots  of  brown  upon  a 
dark  blue  ground,  which  argueth  great  individ- 
ualism. Such  eyes  see  the  black  devil  and 
know  it  to  be  black ;  they  do  not  mistake  it 
for  an  angel  of  light  They  see,  also,  the  white 
angel,  and  can  number  the  pinions  of  his  wings, 
and  aflSliate  to  his  nature ;  but  being  full  of 
themselves,  and  free  of  choice,  and  clear  of 
vision,  they  do  not  mistake.  A  mere  mortal  is  no 
demi-god  to  them ;  they  do  not  fall  down  and 
worship  very  readily — they  are  eclectic  and 
analytic,  and  compel  all  spirits  to  their  proper 
spheres.  Being  regal  and  belonging  to  the  sun, 
and  aspectin^  Jupiter,  they  have  a  tone  of 
command  They  read  the  blue  eye  at  a  glance, 
and  it  wearyeth  them ;  the  black  eye  they  re- 
buke ;  but  the  gray  is  often  cruel  and  tends  to 
oppression.  It  is  the  eye  of  genius  always, 
and  the  shape  and  size  indicate  the  quality  and 
force  of  the  rame.  Gray  eyes  are  but  rarely 
crop^pd,  or  what  is  called  "  pquint." 

As  to  matters  of  love,  gray-eyed  persons  af- 
fect either  color,  by  reason  that  the  gray  eye  is 


complete  in  itself,  and  holdeth  the  black  and 
the  blue,  therefore  each  is  comely  to  it.  But 
it  is  better  for  the  gray  eye  to  look  for  one  of 
its  own  kind,  as  being  more  regal,  and,  there- 
fore, more  likely  to  engage  them  deeply. 

Poets  praise  eyes  of  all  colors,  suiting  the 
song  to  the  newest  love.    Moore  gays : 

"  The  brUUftnt  black  eye 
I1U7  in  triumph  lot  fly 

All  itfl  darts  without  caring  who  feela  'on ; 
Bat  tho  loft  eye  of  blue, 
Though  it  scatter  wounds  too, 

Is  much  better  pleased  when  it  heala  'em." 

They  agree  in  one  thing,  however,  that  those 
eyes  are  the  finest,  irrespective  of  color,  which 
look  most  kindly  upon  them. 

When  an  eye  is  short-sighted  the  vision 
thereof  lasteth  late  in  life.  Such  are  apt  to  af- 
fect study,  and  make  close  observers,  albeit 
they  lack  courage  and  enterprise.  They  are 
terrible  critics,  by  reason  that  they  take  objects 
in  detail  rather  than  in  masfies.  They  are  con- 
stant withal,  and  for  the  most  part  honest 

Where  tlie  vision  is  long— that  is,  fiir-seeing — 
persons  are  given  to  roaming;  they  delight 
less  in  study  of  books  than  in  observation  of 
men  and  the  traversing  over  noted  places.  They 
are  liberal,  broad,  manly  in  character,  but 
given  to  change. 

A  mean  vision — that  is,  neither  too  short  or 
too  fiur — is  best,  and  argueth  clearness,  and 
serenity,  and  good  judgment 

Beware  of  a  cross-eye,  or  what  is  called  a 
squinting  eye.  The  obliquity  goes  all  through 
the  character.  Most  of  all  beware  of  an  eye 
that  squints  at  intervals.  It  argueth  craft  and 
treachery.  The  imp  of  the  soul  has  foolishly 
and  wantonly  intruded  himself  astride  the 
vision,  and  mischief  is  brewing — therefore  be 
on  thy  guard. 

There  are  eyes  which  are  gray,  and  yet  have 
a  yellow  tinge  lik«  that  of  the  lion ;  this  argnes 
great  power  and  genius,  and  a  royal,  lion-like 
temper.    John  Neal,  of  Portland,  hath  such 

eyes. 

Sometimes  eyes  emit  rays  of  light  in  the 
dark,  which  indicates  great  magnetism.  Hai^ 
garet  Fuller's  eyes  and  those  of  Elizabeth 
Oakes  Smith  have  been  said  to  be  of  this 

kind. 

Others  have  a  weird  introverted  look,  which 
Is  very  fine.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman's  are  of 
this  kind,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  alw. 
Theodore  Parker's,  oo  the  contrary,  wear  an 
anxious  out-luok.  The  man  has  a  spirit  thrust- 
ing the  whole  of  him  out  into  hard  action.  It 
will  give  him  no  rest  He  can  hold  nothing 
sacred  or  lovely  in  the  background,  bnt  toilfl  on 
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ft  Binrdy  uiiwn,  ecatteruig  ohipB  and 
B  of  fire  about  Mm. 

%ve  known  persona  whew  eyea  were  green. 
r  A.  Poe's  were  cold,  unwinking^  and  of  a 
pray,  tinged  with  green.  This  is  not  well. 
Sdgar  A.  Poe  was  a  better  man  than  the 
I  believes,  albeit  that  edlor  in  his  blood 
id  an  ill  condition* 

ised  to  wish  that  Daniel  Webster's  eyes 
>nly  been  gray.  Those  great,  cavernous 
so  grandly  set,  should  have  been  royal  in 
rt    Alasl  they  looked  out  with  a  melan- 

blindnesB,  as  not  seeing  life  and  God 
iy.    They  had  too  much  black  in  theuL 
3  eyes  of  some  have  a  prophetic  look,  a 
eing  beanfy,  whioh  no  art  can  reach; 

naturally  lift  the  ball  upward.  If  fixed 
the  face  of  others,  it  is,  as  it  were,  by  an 
;  they  dislike  the  earth-look ;  they  tire 
le  horisontal;  they  seem  to  oommune 
i.  Such  were  the  eyes  of  *^  Eva,  the  sin- 
hild,*' 

"  WUdi  toned  inrtiiMtiTslljr  to  nA 
The  Uneness  of  tb«  akj." 

;h  is  the  expression  of  all  who  are  deeply 
ual  and  prophetic  in  character.  The  eyes 
I  Christ  must  have  been  of  this  kind  while 
lag,  and  while  uttering  those  sublime 
lunions  with  the  Father,  '<!  and  my 
3r  are  one  " — «  Verily  I  say  unto  you  the 
oometh  and  now  is  i"  the  eoul  of  intui- 
looking  into  the  far  eternities  as  at  the 
$  present  -But  again,  this  eye  has  a  ten- 
ownward  look  also — a  protective,  eorafort- 
ieavenly,  sympathetic  tone,  as  if  it  would 
iter  to  all  the  weary  in  spirit,  commisser- 
he  erring,  breathe  up<m  all  the  rays  of 
tial  benignity.  This  is  a  rare  eye,  Christ- 
and  anticipating  the  angelic.  It  seems  to 
"  My  peace  I  give  unto  you — Come  unto 
nd  learn  the  divine  beatitudes  of  a  lowly 
;."    "  Not  as  the  worid  giveth  give  I  unto 

hen  again  carry  with  them  sad  presages, 
eel  they  are  children  of  destiny.  We  look 
their  melancholy  depths  with  tender  fore- 
igs.  We  would  willingly  shield  them,  and 
M  to  comfort  them,  albeit  no  sorrow  has 
et  lighted  upon  them.  A  lady  with  eyes 
lis  kind  was  caressing  a  child,  when  she 
rved  the  tears  gathering  in  his  uplifted 

Vhy  do  yod  weep,  dear?"  ehe  asked. 

'.  don't  know ;  but  looking  into  your  eyes 

» the  tears  come  into  mine." 

lis  was  a  rare  and  beautiful  recognition. 

bave  observed  the  portraits  of  very  many 


whose  lives  have  terminated  fatally,  and  find 
this  same  expression  of  presage.  It  is  remark- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  Cenei  and  of  Qiarles  L 

(<  Th«  abadow  of  a  eoming  doom. 
Of  lomyfr  or  of  «trUb, 
When  Efttea  oonfUetiiig  round  the  loom 
Wove  the  «ad  web  of  life." 

This  presaging  eye  is  very  beautiful  despite 
its  melancholy,  becaoss  the  owner,  moving  in 
his  own  atmosj^ere,  is  unconscious  of  the  charm 
he  carries.    He  cannot  read  his  own  look. 

Geneially,  weeping  spoils  the  eye,  rendering 
its  humors  red  and  turbid;  but  occasionally 
we  find  one  over  which  tears  seem  to  flow  with 
a  divine  baptism.  They  lift  themselves  from 
the  fountain  like  water-lilies,  more  beautifiil 
from  immersion. 

I  remember  B.  B.  Thatcher,  who  wrote  some 
exquisite  lines,  hardly  remembered,  named  a 
woman  who  had  eyes  of  this  kind  ''  fountain 
eyesi"  a  delicate  and  poetic  term,  which  still 
adheres  to  her. 

"  Thoee  fnintilB  eyw,  those  flnmtain  eyee, 
I  eee  them  In  each  dietm 
Of  day's  deUgbt,  and  OTory  night 
Renews  their  sad,  sweet  gleam  ; 
Fair  stars  are  they  for  me  which  rise 
In'movrnfal  beavty,  those  fountain  eyes." 

Some  eyes  have  a  steady  brightness.  You 
cannot  say,  Lo,  here  I  or  lo,  there !  because  of 
their  sweet  changes,  for  they  always  brighten 
and  flash.  Persons  of  sentiment  dislike  these. 
Poets  and  artists  rarely  affect  them,  but  they 
have  their  admirers  among  the  worldly. 

"  Ask  me  not  where  those  stars  Ught 
Which  downward  ftJl  at  dead  of  night, 
Ibr  fai  thine  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
lljDBd  becom*  as  In  a  sphere." 

Those  are  the  flnest  eyes  which  change  with 
the  emotions  of  the  soul.  The  gray  eye  is  like 
black,  when  warmed  with  passion ;  it  is  cold  as 
the  blue  when  in  contemplation ;  it  has  the  fire 
of  one  and  the  serenity  of  the  other,  with  a 
softness  and  tenderness  and  variety  which 
neither  can  equal.  An  eye  should  be  capable 
of  a  stem,  calm,  cold  look  at  times ;  one  that 
can  awe,  if  need  be,  without  the  aid  of  words. 
Indeed,  the  eye  may  express  emotions  better 
than  the  tongue.  The  sweetest  and  most  ex- 
pressive of  all  language  is  that  of  the  eye. 

There  is  yet  another  eye  which  is  of  the  color 
of  fine  steel—clear,  bright  and  burning.  It  is 
very  expressive,  and  goes  with  force  and  in- 
trepidity of  character.  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son hath  an  eye  of  this  kind ;  Cassias  M.  Clay 
also,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  a  few  women.  It  is 
not  well  in  a  woman,  unless  she  be  trained  to 
great  actions,  for  the  reason  that  women  who 
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find  themaelves  impelled  into  action  do  not 
readily  dificem  any  field  for  achieyement,  and 
therelbre  become  wayward,  flighty,  or  it  may 
be  yictimB  to  false  views  of  life.  Maiy  Gove 
Nichols  has  an  eye  of  this  kind.  It  is  very 
magnetic. 

Poets  trouble  themselves  little  about  the 
mere  color  of  an  eye.  It  is  the  expression  only 
that  impresses  them.  Camoens  spoke  of  the 
eyes  of  his  mistress  as  "sweetest  eyes  were 
ever  seen/'  which  Elizabeth  B.  Browning  has 
eiquieitely  paraphrased.  Gatrina,  who  died 
early,  is  supposed  to  address  her  lover : 

"  When  the  palace  ladies,  sitting 

B4Mmd  your  gittem,  shall  hare  aald, 
*  Poet,  sing  these  verses  written 
For  the  ladj  who  is  dead,' 
Will  you  tremble, 
Tet  dissemble. 
Or  sing  hoarse,  with  tears  between, 
*  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen? ' " 

The  mistresB  of  Alfleri  was  wont  to  sit  with 
one  hand  shading  her  eyes.  She  delighted  in 
shadow.  Under  her  concealed  orbs  she  looked 
out  tenderly  upon  the  face  of  her  flery-souled 
lover,  and  the  effort  must  have  been  soothing 
and  enchanting.  These  movements  must  be 
natural ;  if  proceeding  from  art  they  have  a 
contrary  effect  Let  a  woman  of  a  coarse  soul 
or  sinister  mind  affect  this  attitude,  and  she  is 
to  the  observer  nothing  more  than  a  cat  intent 
upon  a  mouse.  Ah  I  the  soul  must  be  beautiful 
first  if  the  eye  would  be  so. 

When  Othello  first  doubts  Desdemona's 
loyalty,  he  says : 

"  Let  me  see  your  eyes." 
This  is  very  touching.    When  a  woman  shrinks 
from  the  eye  of  love,  she  has  fallen  from  her 
sphere  like  a  planet  falling  adown  the  golden 
battlements  of  Heaven. 

The  eye  of  Beatrice,  the  heavenly  mistress  of 
Dante,  inclined  upward.  Her  lover  must  look 
heavenward  also,  or  the  divine  rays  from  her 
eyes  would  have  been  lost  to  him. 

On  the  contrary,  the  eyes  of  Dante's  Fran- 
cisca  were  softened  by  a  drooping  lid, 

"  Sheltered  by  their  fringe  of  Jet, 

Beemed  they  downward  all  serene ; 
I,  a  pious  anchorite, 
Reading  missal  leayes  between." 

Sometimes  an  eye  seems  unfathomable,  as  it 
were.  This  may  proceed  fh)m  greatness  of 
character,  or  from  something  concealed,  either 
gentle  or  painful. 

*'  Tliine  eyen  are  like  wells  of  nn&thomed  light. 
And  thought,  and  love,  in  which  I  gaao,  gase, 
Yet  find  a  depth  beyond  sealed  from  my  reach." 

Such  eyes  are  too  potent  for  the  gaze  of 
mortals. 


Gleopatra's  eyes  were  bold  and  black,  with  a 
slow  voluptuous  motion. 

Aspasia's  eyes  most  have  been  gray ;  so  were 
Mary  Stuart*s. 

Catharine  de  Medici's  were  black,  but  bean- 
tifdl,  notwithstanding  their  craftiness  and 
cruelty.    She  had  all  the  splendor  of  the  tiger. 

It  is  said  persons  addicted  to  the  crime  of 
poisoning  have  cold  blue  eyes;  indeed,  where 
the  head  of  a  blue-eyed  person  is  broad  be- 
tween the  ears,  and  the  temperament  low,  they 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  be  cruel. 

Where  the  intellect  is  large,  the  temperament 
nervous  and  lymphatic,  with  blue  eyes,  the 
character  is  apt  to  be  unimpressible  and  selfish. 

The  poetry  of  eveiy  people  abounds  with 
delicate  allusions  to  the  eye,  and  the  imagery 
of  each  is  drawn  from  the  predominant  charac- 
teristics of  soil  and  country.  "  Gazelle-eyed "' 
for  the  Oriental,  "  star-eyed  "  for  the  North- 
man,  each  selecting  the  fairest  dmile  afforded 
to  the  senses.  The  ox-eye  of  Homer,  as  ap- 
plied to  Juno,  would  not  pass  current  in  our 
day,  for  the  ox  is  associated  with  us  more  as  a 
beast  of  toil  than  as  a  creature  with  large  calm 
eyes,  festooned  with  fiowers,  and  moving  in  the 
ceremonials  sacred  to  the  gods. 

The  Songs  of  Solomon  abound  with  volup- 
tuous imagery  in  relation  to  the  eye.  Indeed, 
Oriental  poetry  is  far  more  rich  and  imagina- 
tive in  describing  the  eye  than  that  of  a  people 
less  luxuriant  in  fancy.  The  most  extravagant 
metaphor  and  the  most  tender  imagery  are 
freely  courted  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
eye,  and  the  impression  it  produces.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  this : 

"  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  lore  ;  thou  hast  dore's  eyea 
between  thy  lodis,'' 

presenting  at  once  an  image  of  lovely  gleam- 
ing eyes,  looking  out  from  the  clustering  curls 
that  fihade  and  soften  them.    Again : 

**  His  eyee  are  the  eyes  of  doves,  fitly  set." 
An  ancient  poem  of  the  Hindoos,  akin  to  flie 
Oanticles,  is  also  full  of  exquisite  allusions  to 
the  eye.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  soul  of 
love  beamed  only  from  these  windows  of  Heaven. 
"  Whose  eye  sparkles  like  the  water-lily  "  is 
supposed  to  express  eyes  of  uncommon  loveli- 
ness. Heri.  the  fickle  Heri,  has  been  disporting 
with  the  damsels,  who  are  lavish  of  their  ca- 
resses ;  he  wearies  at  length,  and  longs  for  the 
idealism  of  a  more  profound  passion.  He  seeks 
and  yet  fears  to  approach  the  injured  Radha ; 
he  is  haunted  with  her  presence  ;  her  face 

^*  Resembles  a  fresh  lotos,  orer  which  two  black  bees  are 
fluttering." 

A  vivid  simile  for  the  angry  eyes  of  a  mia- 
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■ — **  two  black  be6&"    Heanwhile  the  eyes 
the  Borrowfal  Radha  "  appear  like  mooas 
ipeed ;"  and  agwn  she  is  **  lotoe-eyed,''  and  in 
resentment. 

Iiiiie  «yes,  vhieh  Natare  fonnftd  like  Nti^-wmter  UHm, 
re  become  through  th  j  resentment  like  petahi  of  the 
crimson  lotos." 

lere  is  a  soft,  delicate  mode  of  intimating 
change  of  the  eye,  the  crimson  lotoe  rather 
.n  **  the  red  eye  of  wrath/'  which  we  find  in 
uan.  "  Eyes  soft  as  the  antelope's  "  describe 
ise  of  the  lover  of  Heri. 
Spenser,  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  supe- 
r  mental  charms,  describes  his  characters  by 
Uities  rather  than  features,  and  therefore 
yes  little  or  nothing  to  be  quoted  upon  our 
>ject. 

Che  character  of  the  poet  may  be  inferred 
m  the  kind  of  eyes  he  depicts  in  his  poems. 
Akespeare  is  in  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
.ny  sided.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  allu- 
n&  Moore  is  voluptuous;  he  always  sug- 
its  the  palpable  rather  than  the  ideal.  He 
Jces  you  think  of  the  Irish  song — 

"  Och  I  but  mj  Nonh  has  beantifol  ejrea, 
Th&t  liko  eggs  in  a  soap  tub  now  sink  and  now  rise." 

Byron,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  ideal  when 
i  eye  is  the  subject.  It  glows  with  a  mystic 
ht  ]  it  is  a  vase  lighted  from  within. 

"  She  walks  in  beaaty,  Uke  the  nfght 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  stany  skies, 

And  all  that's  best  of  good  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes — 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  Bteaven  to  gaudy  day  denies." 

CTpon  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  great 
»aty  of  eye  must  go  only  with  a  thorough 
1  beautiful  culture  of  the  whole  being. 


»>»H 
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DusiNO  the  enterprising  expedition  into  IJp- 
r  Egypt,  by  Gen.  Desaiz,  a  provincial  soldier 
1  into  the  power  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  called 
i  Maugrabins,  and  was  by  them  carried  into 
i  desert,  beyond  the  Cataract  of  the  Nile, 
order  to  place  a  safe  distance  between  them- 
ves  and  the  French  army,  the  Maugrabins 
bde  a  forced  march,  and  did  not  stop  till 
^bt  closed  in.  They  encamped  around  a  foun- 
n  surrounded  by  palm  trees.  Not  supposing 
iir  prisoner  would  attempt  to  escape,  they 
iteoted  themselves  with  merely  binding  his 
ids ;  and  after  having  fed  their  horses,  and 
de  their  supper  upon  dates,  they  all  of  them 
pt  soundly.  As  soon  as  the  French  prisoner 
a  convinced  of  this  fiict  he  began  to  gnaw 
)  eoids  that  bound  him,  and  soon  regained 


the  liberty  of  his  hands.  He  seised  a  carbine, 
and  took  the  precaution  to  provide  himself 
with  some  dry  dates,  and  a  little  bag  of  grain, 
and  armed  with  a  scimitar,  started  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  French  array. 

In  his  eagerness  to  arrive  at  a  place  of  safe- 
ty, he  urged  the  already  wearied  horse  until 
the  generous  animal  ftU  down  dead,  and  left 
his  rider  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  For 
a  long  time  the  Frenchman  walked  on  with  the 
perseverance  of  a  runaway  slave,  but  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  stop.  The  day  was  finished ; 
notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
Oriental  nights,  he  did  not  feel  strength  enough 
to  pursue  his  journey.  Having  reached  a  little 
cluster  of  palms,  which  had  gladdened  his  heart 
from  a  distance,  he  laid  his  head  upon  a  stone 
and  slept  without  taking  any  precaution  for  his 
defense. 

He  was  awakened  by  the  pitiless  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  fell  upon  him  with  intolerable 
fervor :  for  in  his  weariness  he  had  reposed  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  morning  shadows  of 
the  migestio  palms.  The  prospect  around  filled 
him  with  despair.  In  every  direction  nothing 
met  his  eye  but  a  wide  ocean  of  sand,  sparkling 
and  glancing  like  a  dagger  in  the  sunshine. 
The  pure  brilliancy  of  the  sky  left  the  imagi- 
nation nothing  to  desire.  Not  a  cloud  obscured 
its  splendor,  not  a  aephyr  moved  the  surlhce  of 
the  desert.  The  earth  and  the  heavens  seemed 
on  fire ;  they  met  at  the  horizon  in  a  line  of 
light,  as  fine  and  glittering  as  the  edge  of  a 
sword.  There  was  a  wild  and  awful  majesty  in 
the  universal  stillness  I  €rod,  in  all  his  infinity, 
seemed  present  to  the  soul  1 

The  desolate  wanderer  thought  of  the  foun- 
tains and  roses  of  his  own  native  province,  and 
wept  aloud.  He  clasped  the  palm  as  if  it  had 
been  a  living  friend.  He  shouted  to  relieve 
the  forgetfuloesB  of  utter  solitude.  The  wide 
wilderness  sent  back  a  sharp  sound  from  the 
distance,  but  no  echo  was  awakened.  The  echo 
was  in  his  heart  I 

With  melancholy  steps  he  walked  around  the 
eminence  on  which  the  palm  trees  grew.  To 
his  great  joy  he  discovered  on  the  opposite  side 
a  sort  of  natural  grotto,  formed  by  a  pile  of 
granite.  Hope  was  awakened  in  his  breast 
The  palms  would  furnish  him  with  dates  for 
food,  and  human  beings  might  come  that  way 
before  they  were  exhausted.  Perhaps  another 
party  of  Maugrabins,  whose  wandering  life  be- 
gan to  have  some  charms  for  his  imagination — 
or  he  might  hear  the  noise  of  approaching  can- 
non— for  Bonaparte  was  then  passing  over 
Egypt    The  Frenchman  experienced  a  sudden 
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trantiitioii  from  the  deepest  despair  to  the  wild- 
est joy.  He  occupied  himself  daring  tlie  day 
with  cutting  down  some  of  the  palm  trees  to 
defend  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  from  wild 
beasts,  which  would  probably  come  in  the  night 
time  to  diink  at  the  rivulet  flowing  at  the  foot 
of  the  palms.  Notwithstanding  the  eagerness 
produced  by  fe^  of  being  devoured  in  his 
sleep,  he  could  not  finish  his  fortifications  that 
day.  Toward  evening  the  mighty  tree  he  had 
been  cutting  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  crash 
that  resounded  through  the  desert,  aj9  if  soli- 
tude had  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

The  soldier  trembled  as  if  there  had  been  a 
supernatural  voice  in  the  air.  But  like  an 
heir,  who  soon  ceases  to  mourn  over  a  rich 
parent,  he  immediately  began  to  strip  off  the 
broad  and  beautiful  leaves  to  form  his  couch 
for  the  night  Fatigued  by  his  exertions  and 
the  extreme  warmth  of  climate,  he  soon  fell 
into  a  profound  slumber.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  his  sleep  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  an 
an  extraordinary  noise.  He  raised  himself  and 
listened— and  amid  the  deep  silence  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  loud  breathing  of  some  pow- 
eiful  aninuiL  The  sound  fell  upon  his  heart 
like  ice.  The  hair  started  upon  his  head,  and 
he  strained  his  eyes  to  the  utmost  to  perceive 
the  object  of  his  terror.  He  caught  a  glimpse 
of  two  faint  yellow  lights  at  a  distance  from 
him  ;  he  thought  it  might  be  an  optical  delu- 
sion, produced  by  his  own  earnest  gaze,  bat  as 
the  rays  of  the  moon  entered  the  chinics  of  the 
cave  he  distinctly  saw  an  enormoas  animal 
laying  about  two  feet  fh)m  him.  There  was 
not  sufficient  light  to  distinguish  what  species 
of  animal  it  was ;  it  might  be  a  lion,  a  tiger  or 
a  crocodile ;  but  the  strong  odor  thai  filled  the 
cave  left  no  doubt  of  the  presenbe  of  some 
large  and  terrible  creature. 

When  the  moon  nwe  so  as  to  shine  directly 
vpon  the  opening  in  the  grotto,  its  beam  lighted 
up  the  beautiftil  spotted  hide  of  a  huge  panther? 
This  lion  of  Egypt  slept  with  her  head  upon 
her  paws,  with  the  comfortable  dignity  of  a 
great  house  dog.  Her  eyes,  which  had  opened 
from  time  to  time,  were  now  closed.  Her  ftwe 
was  turned  toward  the  Frenchman.  A  thou- 
sand confused  thoughts  passed  throughout  the 
soldier's  bosom.  His  first  idea  was  to  shoot 
his  enemy  through  the  head ;  but  he  saw  that 
there  was  not  room  enough  for  that ;  the  ball 
would  inevitably  have  passed  her.  He  dared 
not  make  the  slightest  movement,  lest  he 
should  awake  her;  nothing  broke  the  deep 
silence  but  the  breath  of  the  panther  and  the 
beating  of  her  heart.    Twice  he  put  his  hand 


upon  his  Ecimitar,  but  the  difficulty  of  pene- 
trating her  hard,  rough  skih,  made  him  re- 
linquish his  project  To  attempt  her  destnio- 
tion,  and  foil  in  the  attempt  would  be  certain 
death.  At  all  events  he  resolved  to  wait  for 
daylight  Day  came  at  last,  and  diowed  the 
jaws  of  the  sleeping  panther  covered  with 
blood. 

"  She  has  eaten  lately,"  said  the  Frenchman 
to  himself.    "She  will  not  awake  in  hunger." 

She  was  in  truth  a  beautiftil  monster.  The 
fur  on  her  throat  and  legs  was  a  dazzling 
whiteness ;  a  circle  of  little  dark  spots,  like 
velvet,  formed  pretty  bracelets  around  her 
paws ;  her  large  muscular  tail  was  beautifhlly 
white,  terminated  by  black  rings ;  and  the  soft, 
smooth  ftir  on  her  body  was  of  a  glowing  yel- 
low, like  unwrought  gold,  richly  shaded  with 
dark  brown  spots  in  the  form  of  roses. 

This  powerful,  but  tranquil  hostess,  reposeA 
in  as  graceftil  an  attitude  as  a  puss  sleeping  ott 
a  footstool.  Her  head  rested  on  nervous  out- 
stretched paws,  from  which  her  long  white 
smellers  spread  out  like  silver  threads.  Had 
she  been  in  a  cage,  the  Frenchman  would  cer- 
tainly have  admired  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
her  dark  form,  and  the  rich  contrast  of  colors 
that  gave  such  an  imperial  brilliancy  to  her 
robe,  but  alone,  and  iu  her  power,  it  was  a  very 
different  thing.  At  the  mouth  of  the  cannon 
he  had  felt  his  courage  rise  with  increasing 
danger;  but  it  was  sinking  now.  The  cold 
sweat  poured  from  his  forehead,  as  he  watched 
the  sleeping  panther.  Considering  himself  a 
dead  man,  he  waited  his  flite  as  courageously 
as  he  could.  When  the  sun  rose,  the  panther 
suddenly  opened  her  eyes— stretched  out  her 
paws  and  gaped,  showing  a  frightful  row  of 
teeth,  and  a  great  tongue  as  hard  and  rough 
as  a  file.  She  then  shook  herself  and  began  to 
wash  her  bloody  paws,  passing  them  from  time 
to  time  over  her  ears,  like  a  kitten.  "  Very 
wcfll  done,"  thought  the  soldier,  who  felt  his 
gaiety  and  courage  returning — **  She  does  her 
toilet  very  handsomely."  He  seized  a  little 
dagger  which  he  had  taken  frt)m  one  of  the 
Arabs—"  Gome,  let  us  wish  each  other  good 
morning,"  thought  he.  At  this  moment  the 
panther  turned  her  head  toward  him  suddenly, 
and  fixed  a  surprised  and  earnest  gaze  upon 
him. 

The  fixedness  of  her  bright  metallic  eyes, 
and  tlieir  almost  insupportable  brilliancy,  made 
the  soldier  tremble,  especially  when  the  mighty 
beast  moved  towards  him.  With  great  bold- 
ness and  presence  of  mind  he  looked  her  di- 
rectly in  the  eye,  having  often  heard  that  great 
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»wer  may  be  obtained  over  animals  in  that 
umer.  When  she  came  up  to  him  he  gently 
ratcbed  her  bead  and  smoothed  her  fnr.  Her 
es  gradaally  nofkened— she  began  to  wag  her 
il,  and  at  last  she  purred  like  a  petted  oat ; 
it  80  deep  and  strong  were  her  notes  of  joy 
at  they  resounded  through  the  cave  like  the 
lling  of  a  church  organ. 
The  Frenchman  redoubled  his  oaresses,  and 
lien  he  thought  her  ferocity  was  sufficiently 
med  he  attempted  to  leave  the  grotto.  The 
fflther  made  no  opposition  to  his  going  out ; 
it  she  soon  eame  bounding  after  him,  lifting 
» her  back  and  rubbing  against  his  legs,  like 
[  affectionate  kitten.  "  She  requires  a  great 
ml  of  attention,"  said  the  Frenchman  smiling, 
e  tried  to  feel  her  ears  and  throat ;  and,  per^ 
lying  she  was  pleased  with  it»  he  began  to 
ikle  the  back  of  her  head  with  the  pofait  of 
s  dagger,  hoping  to  find  a  Ihrorable  oppor* 
nity  to  stab  her ;  but  the  hardness  of  the  bones 
tde  him  tremble  lest  he  should  not  sncoeed. 
The  beautiftil  Sultana  of  the  Desert  seemed 
temi>t  the  courage  of  her  prisoner,  by  rais- 
|r  her  head,  stretching  out  her  neck,  and  rub- 
sg  against  him.  The  soldier  suddenly  thought 
ftt  to  kill  her  with  one  blow  he  must  strike 
r  in  the  throat  He  raised  his  blade  for  that 
irpose;  but  at  that  moment  she  crouched 
wn  gently  at  his  feet,  looking  up  into  his  face 
th  a  strange  mixture  of  atfbctionate  and 
tiTO  fiercenesB.  The  poor  Frenchman  leaned 
ainst  the  tree  eating  some  dates,  and  casting 
)  eye  anxiously  round  the  desert,  to  see  if  no 
e  was  coming  to  l^e  him  ft>om  his  terrible 
npanion,  whose  strange  friendship  was  so 
tie  to  be  trusted.  He  offered  to  fsed  her 
th  nuts  and  dates;  but  she  looked  upon 
on  with  supreme  contempt  However,  as  if 
usil^e  to  his  kind  intentions,  she  licked  his 
)e8  and  purred. 

<Will  it  be  so  when  she  gets  hungry?" 
nght  the  Frenchman.  The  idea  made  him 
mble.  He  looked  at  the  size  of  the  panther. 
9  was  three  feet  high,  and  four  feet  long, 
ihont  including  her  tail,  which  was  nearly 
ee  feet  more  in  length,  and  as  round  as  a 
!«t  cudgel. 

3er  head  was  as  big  as  a  lion's,  and  her  ihce 
s  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  expression  of 
uiing.  The  cold  cruelty  of  the  tiger  reigned 
re;  hut  there  was  likewise  something 
uigely  like  the  countenance  of  an  artful 
man  in  the  gaiety  and  fondness  of  the  pres- 
moment  She  seemed  like  Nero  drunk.  She 
I  her  fill  of  blood,  and  she  wished  to  frolic. 
>iiring  the  whole  day,  if  he  attempted  to 


walk  away,  the  panther  watched  him  as  a  dog 
does  his  master,  and  neror  suffered  him  to  be 
far  out  of  sight  He  diaeoTered  the  remains  of 
his  horse,  which  had  been  dragged  near  the 
mouth  of  the  car  cm,  and  he  easily  understood 
why  she  had  respected  his  slumbers. 

Taking  courage  from  the  past,  he  began  to 
hope  he  could  get  along  very  comfortably  with 
his  new  companion.  He  laid  himself  by  her, 
in  order  to  conciliate  her  good  opinion.  He 
patted  her  neck  and  she  began  to  wag  her  tail 
and  purr.  He  took  hold  of  her  paws,  felt  ber 
ears,  and  rolled  her  over  on  the  grass.  She 
suffered  him  to  do  all  this ;  and  when  he  played 
with  bet*  paws,  ^e  carefully  drew  in  her  claws 
lest  she  should  hurt  him.  The  Frenchman 
again  put  his  hand  upon  his  weapon,  with  a 
view  of  plunging  it  in  her  throat,  but  he  was 
still  held  by  the  fear  that  he  should  not  suc- 
ceed, and  that  the  animal  would  tear  him  in 
pieces  in  her  agony.  Besides,  he  really  began 
to  have  an  unwillingness  to  kill  her.  In  the 
lonely  desert  she  seemed  to  him  like  a  friend. 
His  admiration  of  her  beauty,  gentleness  and 
graceful  activity  became  mixed  with  less  and 
less  of  terror.  He  actually  named  her  Mig- 
nonne,  in  remembrance  of  a  lady  whom  he  had 
loved  in  his  youtii,  and  who  was  abominably 
jealous  of  him.  By  the  end  of  the  day  he  had 
become  so  familiar  ^th  his  dangerous  situa- 
tion that  he  was  almost  in  love  with  its  excit- 
ing perils.  He  had  even  taught  the  panther 
her  name.  She  looked  up  in  liis  face  when  he 
called  '^Mignonne.'' 

When  the  sun  went  down,  she  uttered  a  deep 
melancholy  cry.  *'  She  is  well  educated,''  ex- 
claimed the  gay  soldier ;  **  die  had  learned  to 
say  her  evening  prayers.'' 

He  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  panther  stretch 
herself  out  in  a  drowsy  attitude. 

<<That  is  right,  my  pretty  little  blonde," 
said  he ;  <<  you  had  better  go  to  sleep  first" 

He  trusted  to  his  own  activity  to  escape 
during  her  slumber.  He  waited  patiently  ^ 
and  when  she  seemed  sound  asleep,  he  walked 
vigorously  toward  the  Nile.  But  he  had  not 
gone  a  quarter  of  a  league  over  the  sand,  when 
he  heard  the  panther  bounding  after  him,  utter- 
ing at  intervals  a  loud,  sharp  cry. 

"Of  a  truth,"  said  he,  <'her  firiendship  is 
very  fiattering ;  it  must  be  her  first  love."  Bo* 
fore  she  came  up  the  Frenchman  fell  into  one 
of  those  dangerous  traps  of  loose  sand  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  one's  sett 
The  panther  seised  him  by  the  collar,  and  with 
incredible  strength  brought  him  safe  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ditoh  at  a  single  bound. 
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"  Mj  dear  Mignonne !"  exclaimed  the  soldier, 
caressing  her  with  enthusiasm  ]  **  our  friend- 
ship is  for  life  and  death." 

He  retraced  his  steps.  Now  he  had  a  crea- 
tare  that  loved  him,  to  whom  he  coald  talk,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  desert  were  peopled.  Having 
made  a  signal  flag  of  his  shirt,  he  concluded  to 
wait  patiently  for  human  succor.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  have  watched  during  the  night,  but 
sleep  overpowered  him.  When  he  awoke  Mig- 
nonne was  gone.  He  ascended  the  eminence  to 
look  for  her,  and  soon  perceived  her  at  a  dis- 
tance clearing  the  desert  with  those  long 
bounds  peculiar  to  her  species.  She  arrived 
with  bloody  jaws.  When  receiving  his  caresses 
she  purred  aloud,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him 
with  even  more  fondness  than  usual.  The  soldier 
patted  her  neck,  and  talked  to  her  as  he  would 
to  a  domestic  animal:  "Ah,  ah,  Mlssl  you 
have  been  eating  some  of  the  Maugrabins. 
Ain't  you  ashamed?  Never  mind;  they  are 
worse  animals  than  you  are.  But  please  donH 
take  a  fancy  to  grind  up  a  Frenchman.  If  you 
do.  you  wont  have  me  to  love  you  any  more." 

This  singular  animal  was  so  fond  of  caresses 
and  play  that  if  her  companion  set  many, 
minutes  without  noticing  her,  she  would  put 
her  paws  in  his  lap  to  attract  attention.  Several 
days  passed  thus. 

The  panther  was  always  successful  in  her  ex- 
cursions for  food,  and  always  returned  full  of 
affection  and  joy  ;  she  became  used  to  all  the 
inflections  of  the  soldier's  voice,  and  understood 
the  expression  of  his  face.  Sometimes  he 
amused  his  weary  hours  by  counting  the  spots 
on  her  golden  fur,  and  observing  how  beauti- 
fully they  were  shaded;  she  showed  no  dis- 
pleasure even  when  he  held  her  by  the  tail,  to 
count  the  splendid  black  and  white  rings  that 
glittered  in  the  sunshine  like  precious  stones. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  the  graceful 
outlines  of  her  form,  the  glos^  smoothness  of 
her  neck,  and  the  majestic  carriage  of  her 
head.  But  she  delighted  him  most  when  she 
was  in  a  frolic.  Her  extreme  gracefhlness  and 
agility  as  she  glided  swiftly  along,  jumped, 
bounded,  and  rolled  over  and  over,  was  truly 
surprising.  When  she  was  darting  up  the 
rocky  eminence  at  her  swiftest  speed,  she  would 
stop  suddenly  and  beautifully,  with  head  erect, 
as  soon  as  the  Frenchman  called  "  Mignonne." 

One  day  a  very  large  bird  sailed  through 
the  air  over  their  heads.  In  the  desert  any- 
thing that  has  life  is  intensely  interesting. 
The  Frenchman  quitted  the  panther  to  watch 
the  flight  of  the  bird,  as  he  slowly  and  heavily 
fknned  the  air.    In  a  few  minutes  the  Sultana 


of  the  Desert  began  to  growL  "She  is  cer- 
tainly jealous,"  thought  the  soldier,  aa  he 
looked  at  her  fierce  and  glittering  eyes.  Thej 
gased  intelligibly  at  each  other — and  the 
proud  coquette  leaped  as  she  felt  his  band 
upon  her  head ;  her  eyes  flashed  like  lightning, 
and  she  shut  them  hard. 

"  The  creature  must  have  a  soul  I"  exclaimed 
the  Frenchman. 

This  account  was  given  me  by  the  soldier 
himself,  while  I  was  admiring  the  docility  of 
the  powerful  animals  in  the  menagerie  at  Paris. 
"I  do  not  know,"  continued  the  narrator, 
"  what  I  had  done  to  displease  Mignonne  so 
much — or  whether  the  creature  was  merely  in 
sport — ^but  she  turned  and  snapped  her  teeth 
at  me,  and  seized  hold  of  my  leg.  She  did  it 
without  violence — ^but  thinking  she  was  about 
to  devour  me,  I  plunged  my  dagger  into  her 
neck.  The  poor  creature  rolled  over  uttering 
a  cry  that  froze  my  heart  She  made  no  at- 
tempt to  revenge  my  blow,  but  looked  mildly 
upon  me  in  her  dying  agony.  I  would  have 
given  all  the  world  to  have  recalled  her  to  life. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  murdered  a  friend.  Some 
French  soldiers,  who  discovered  my  signal, 
found  me  some  hours  afterward  weeping  by 
the  side  of  her  dead  body. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  he,  after  a  mournful  silence, 
"  I  have  been  in  the  wars  in  Germany,  Spain, 
Prussia  and  France,  but  I  never  have  seen  any- 
thing that  produced  such  sensations  as  the 
desert    Oh,  how  beautiful  it  was !" 

"  What  feelings  did  it  excite?"  asked  L 

"  Feelings  that  are  not  to  be  spoken,"  re- 
plied the  soldier  solemnly.  "  I  do  not  always 
regret  my  cluster  of  palm  trees  and  my  panther ; 
but  sometimes  their  remembrance  makes  me 
sad ;  in  the  desert  there  is  everything  and 
there  is  nothing." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  said  L" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he  impatiently.  After 
a  pause  he  added,  "God  is  there  without 
man!" 


»  I  !■!  I   < 


Lean  Diet. — ^A  Methodist  minister  at  the 
West,  who  lived  on  a  very  small  salary,  was 
greatly  troubled  at  one  time  to  get  his  quar- 
terly installment  He  at  last  told  the  paying 
trustee  that  he  muftt  have  his  money,  as  his 
family  were  suflfering  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  "  Money,"  replied  the  steward.  "  You 
prmch/or  money/  I  thought  you  preached  for 
the  good  of  souls!"  ^'SouUr  replied  the 
minister ;  "  I  canH  eat  souls,  and  if  I  could,  it 
would  take  a  thousand  such  as  yours  to  make 
a  decent  meal  I" 
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PHILOSOPHY   OF    AMERICAN    POLITICS. 


8B00ND    PAPBB. 


"  History  ia  Philosophy  teaching  by  example." 

Thi  lemmi  of  history  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
her  nations,  in  other  ages,  require  to  be  applied  to  Amer- 
ftn  politics  only  with  great  caution  and  wisdom.  During 
lO  struggle  for  Independence,  those  noble  minds  who  eon- 
oUed  our  public  aflain  were  made  familiar  with  the 
«at  names  of  antiquity,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  those 
ssons  of  pure  patriotism,  of  heroic  daring,  of  generous 
If-sacrifice,  of  rigid  hitegrity,  and  of  deroted  philan- 
Lzopy,  which  history  famishes.  When  they  came  to  re- 
instruct  the  frame-work  of  a  National  Ckiremment, 
ley  were  plentif  ally  supplied  with  learned  discussions  and 
aborate  descriptions,  and  subtle  speculations  anddis- 
lisitions  drawn  bom  ancient  and  European  history, 
)inting  out  dangers,  and  suggesting  means  of  security 
>th  for  liberty  and  order. 

But  the  practical  statesmen  who  had  the  matter  in  hand 
und  rery  little  aid  from  all  these  fine-spun  specnla- 
ons  ;  and  so,  after  all,  they  had  to  rely  mainly  on  their 
inx  common  sense,  and  strike  out  a  course  of  their  own. 
tieir  sagacity  is  seen  ip.  the  system  of  government  they 
itablished— a  system,  beyond  all  controrersy,  the  wisest 
lat  ever  was  devised  by  men.  And  the  reason  is,  that 
leir  common  seuse  followed  the  lead  of  their  ciroum- 
ances  ;  and,  therefore,  the  frame  of  government  fits  the 
eople  just  as  the  shell  fits  a  turtle's  back,  because  It  has 
rown  out  of  the  back  itself. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  read  the  splendid  lltera- 
ure  put  forth  by  the  Federal  politicians  in  Jefferson's  day. 
ske  the  writings  of  Fisher  Ames,  for  example.  Tliey  are 
mong  the  finest  models  in  our  language  as  to  style,  and 
s  rich  in  classical  illustrations  and  allusions  as  a  culti- 
ated  taste  will  admit  But  the  gloomy  forebodings  which 
e  derived  from  ancient  history  have  proved  as  fallacious 
B  his  speculations  were  visionary.  Results  have  been  di- 
ectly  the  reverse  of  all  his  calculations.  The  things  from 
•hich  he  anticipated  the  greatest  evils  have  proved  our 
ilvation ;  and  the  great  evils  that  have  actually  come 
pon  us  originated  in  causes  that  entirely  escaped  his  at' 
tetion. 

There  is  hardly  more  to  be  learned  by  the  American 
talesman  from  the  history  of  modem  nations.  All  of 
bem  originated  so  differently,  and  all  have  such  different 
leas  fundamoitally  incorporated  into  their  systems  of 
overament,  that  the  analogies  of  their  experience  and 
VLTB  are  few  and  imperfect.  No  other  nation  has  begun 
'M  vary  existence  from  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  with 
tie  full  possession  of  the  Common  Law  as  a  shield  for  per- 
mal  rights,  with  the  vernacular  Bible  as  the  basis  of  its 
Bligion  and  the  standard  of  its  morabi,  and  with  the 
tinting  press  as  the  instrament  for  the  universal  diffu- 
icm  of  knowledge.  In  no  other  country  has  there  been 
neh  an  opportunity  of  constracting  an  entire  Federal 
rstem,  so  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Never  before  had 
rationality  and  State  sovereignty  been  harmonised  by  so 
^Iful  a  balancing  of  dvties  and  powers,  privileges  and 
rerogatives.  In  a  word,  our  system  is  unique  in  histoiy, 
od  we  most  thereftire  be  caieAil  how  we  attempt  to  oon- 
nrm  our  institutions  or  poUcies  to  those  of  other  nations 
nd  other  ages. 

Still,  we  must  be  taught  our  lessons  of  political  philos- 
phy  ftrom  the  history  of  the  past.    And  we  shall  find  the 


richest  instruction  on  a  vast  variety  of  points  from  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  our  own  history,  which,  brief  as  it  in, 
can  already  furnish  innumerable  analogies  full  of  the 
soundest  principles  and  the  most  reliable  instructions. 
We  call  attention  again  to  the  method  of  classification  of 
political  phenomena,  which  we  indicated  in  the  last  nnm- 
ber,  where  we  proposed  to  arrange  the  annals  of  our  Gov- 
ernment into  cycles  of  abont  thirty  years,  corresponding 
to  the  average  life  of  man.  By  this  methodizing  of  our 
observationR,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  many  striking  an- 
alogies, and  learn  to  predict  many  important  result*!. 
Let  us  compare  the  phenomena  of  the  cycle  of  thiriy 
yearn  that  began  under  the  administration  of  James  Mon- 
roe, with  that  which  began  under  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce. 

And  first,  we  observe  that  those  leaders  in  the  old  Jef- 
ftrson  and  Madison  party  who  undertook  to  hold  over,  by 
carrying  the  old  name  and  organization  while  abandoning 
the  fundamental  principles  of  State  Rights  and  personal 
equality,  seized  upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  exLrting  policy 
as  their  special  care,  such  as  the  Protective  Tariff  and  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  measures  had  come  in  incidentally,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  proper  distinctive  policy  of  Jefferso- 
nian  Republicanism,  and  were,  in  fact,  essentially  incongru- 
ous with  it.     By  exalting  these  incongruous  incidentals 
into  primary  essentials,  and  taking  the  support  of  these 
under  their  special  patronage,  they  formed  a  party  platform 
entirely  unlike  the  old  one,  while  yet  professing  to  cling 
to  tiie  andent  name,  and  to  inherit  by  legitimate  succes- 
sion the  old  Republican  organization.    The  same  is  true  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  those  who  claim  the  regular  succes- 
sion to  the  old  Jackson  Democracy.    A  few  years  ago 
they  used  to  repel  all   attempts  to   make   them   pass 
resolutions  on   slavery  on  the   pretence  that  their  old 
Democratic  platform  was  complete,  and  that  they  could 
not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  any  "new  issues."    It 
was  in  vain  to  urge  that  all  the  old  issues  were  settled 
in  their  fiiVor  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  them  without  an 
antagonist,  and  that  now  the  trae  and  proper  course  was 
to  apply  the  radical  principles  of  Democracy,  State  Rights 
and  personal  freedom,  to  the  new  questions  which  events 
were  forcing  upon  the  country.    Iliey  kept  on  repelling 
"  new  issues, ' '  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  exigency  of  pass- 
ing events  for  fear  they  might  call  up  some  "  new  issues,'' 
and  so  they  drifted  along  until  all  the  bones  of  the  old 
controversies  were  buried  and  rotten,  and  it  is  clearly  no 
longer  possible  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  harangues  about 
Tariff  and  National  Bank,  and  equally  impossible  to  avoid 
acting  upon  the  living  questions  of  the  present  time, 
which  concern  the  relations  of  slavery  to  the  constitution, 
and  then  they  seized  bold  of  a  certain  course  of  policy  on 
slavery  whidi  had  come  along  incidentally,  and  under 
pressing  emergencies  had  been  slid  into  rather  than  con- 
siderately adopted  by  the  Democracy,  and  which  was  in 
fkct  incongruous  with  its  radical  principles,  and  then 
they  exalted  thii  incongraous  policy  to  a  primary  place, 
and  made  the  support  of  it  the  main  issue,  and  the  sole 
distinctive  province  of  their  party. 

Another  curious  analogy  in  the  case  is,  that  some  who 
have  been  prominent,  if  not  aetuaUy  leaders  in  the  old 
Jackson  party,  now  insist  on  their  right  to  be  leaders  in 
the  new  struggle,  which  is  organized  on  a  totaUy  different 
basis,  and  for  the  settlement  of  a  totally  diCterent  sort  of 
questions  ;  precisely  as  many  of  the  leaden  in  the  old  Jef- 
fers<m  party  assumed  to  be  the  leaders  in  the  new  strag- 
gle that  was  organised  thirty  years  ago,  simply  because 
they  had  been  popular  leaders  on  a  totally  different  field. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  none  of  the  men  who 
assumed  to  hold  over  the  leadership  flrom  one  cycle  to 
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another — Gay,  Crawford,  Calhoua,  etc.— «ver  attained  na- 
tiooal  honon  under  the  new  agitations  of  the  Bubsequent 
period.  And  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  agitation 
which  ii  now  opening  upon  the  oonntrj  is  consigning 
most  of  the  old  leaden  of  popular  opinion  to  the  obscurity 
of  priTate  life. 

These  old  leaden  also  assume  that  th^  represent,  and 
guide  and  embody  the  Democratic  party,  Just  as  the 
former  assumed  that  the  party  of  which  they  had  become 
the  heads  was  the  identical  old  Republican  party  which, 
under  Jefferson  and  Madison,  had  established  the  relations 
of  the  Federal  Gorerament  to  national  and  foreign  aflairs. 
But  these  latter  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  designation 
which  would  distinguish  them  from  those  of  their  old  asso- 
ciates who  were  also  Republicans,  but  who  held  to  Repub- 
licanism liy  principle  rather  than  by  policy  ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  took  the  name  of  Nalionai  Republicans.  Pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  the  class  of  old  Democratic  leaden 
who  now  go  in  for  the  extension  of  Federal  power  are  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  very  same  term  of  distinction,  and  call 
themselTes  Naiimal  Democrats.  Both  classes  forget  that 
the  very  words  axe  a  ooledsm,  because  it  Is  the  essential 
idea  of  the  Democratio  party,  as  it  was  of  the  old  Repub- 
lican party  in  its  day,  to  stand  by  individual  liberty  and 
State  sovereignty  at  all  hasards,  and  to  promote  the  in- 
tegrity and  perpetuity  of  the  Union  only  by  keeping  the 
Federal  Government  within  strict  limits,  and  preventing 
it  from  even  the  appearance  of  encroachment  upon  the 
xi^ts  of  personal  liberty  and  State  rights.  Consequently 
it  is  a  self-evident  departure  from  the  old  platform,  when 
the  so-called  leaden  of  a  portion  of  the  Democracy  hef^ 
to  find  that  the  term  "  NaUonal "  is  needed  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  old  epithet  to  designate  their  position. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  also,  how  the  leaden  of  the 
present  day,  as  those  of  thirty  yean  sinoe,  in  assum- 
ing to  bo  the  legitimate  succession  of  the  popular  au- 
tiioritles  of  the  pa^t,  at  onoo  assume  the  position  of  "  con- 
■ervatLves,"  and  claim  it  as  their  aim  only  io praehx  the 
existing  policy,  and  just  carry  it  out  and  complete  it. 
Finding  certain  eonxses  begun,  thirty  years  since,  Messn. 
Clay  and  Gslhoun  and  their  associates  assumed  at  once 
the  distinctive  patronage  of  tiiose  specialties,  as  If  they 
ven  the  sum  and  total  of  the  objects  of  Government,  and 
made  the  extension  of  that  line  of  poUey  the  badge  of  their 
party  and  the  s<rfe  test  of  political  fidelity.  Whereas,  the 
true  idea  of  the  popular  ftmctlon  is  to  wolch  agauul  ike 
jperpduation  qf  power  in  the  tame  hands,  and  to  take  it 
away  by  a  salutary  rotation  in  olBce,  Just  as  soon  as  the 
present  possesson  indicate  a  disposition  to  accumulate 
and  conoentmte  power,  and  to  use  the  influence  and  re- 
souzoes  of  the  country  to  perpetuate  their  own  ascend- 
ancy. It  is  to  prevent  the  popetnation  of  power  in  fixed 
hands  by  a  salutary  rotation  in  oflloe.  It  is  to  guard 
against  the  fbrmation  of  cliques  and  castes  of  oflioe-hold- 
era,  by  perpetually  bringing  forward  new  men,  fresh  from 
the  ordinary  associations  of  the  people,  and  instinct  with 
the  common  ideas  of  common  folks.  The  reeunenoe 
of  such  changes  can  hardly  be  too  frequent.  We 
should  exclude  the  idea  that  there  is  some  occult 
nysteiy  in  the  admlnistntion  of  government  which 
none  but  the  Initiated  can  imderstand,  and  that  therefore 
it  Is  necessary  always  to  sesk  candidates  for  office 
among  those  who  have  hdld  office,  or  their  children  or 
relations.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  statesmen  of  thirty 
yean  since  fonnd  certain  measures  of  finance  in  operation, 
which  had  come  up  inddentalty  as  the  means  of  meeting 
tiie  corigendes  of  govwnmeni,  or  as  experiments,  but 
wholly  subordfaiate  and  no  part  of  the  general  policy  of 
AdminlstDatitm.    Ibose  measans  they  cttampted  to  pat 


forward  as  the  leading  objects  of  government  which  should 
characterize  the  Administration,  just  as  the  present  Ad- 
ministration has  assumed  that  certain  measures  relating 
to  slavery,  thus  incidentally  adopted,  are  the  sum  and 
substance  of  government,  to  which  everything  else  must 
give  way  ;  and,  because  they  have  made  a  hobby  of  sup- 
porting these  subordinate  measures,  they  claim  to  be  re> 
garded  as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  great  Dem. 
ocratic  party  which  so  bnvely  settled  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Government. 

TUdng  up  these  shreds  of  an  existing  policy,  and  exhib- 
iting them  as  ihe  whole  system  of  poliey  which  th^  wish 
to  perpetuate  and  cany  out  in  the  fullest  extent,  they 
naturally  put  on  ain  as  if  they  were  fbe  true  oonserva* 
tives,  and  as  conservatives  entitled  to  especial  regard  and 
veneration.  Just  so  it  was,  thirty  yean  since,  with  those 
who  adopted  the  name  of  National  Republieans.  Iboae  who 
familjariy  remember  the  times  thirty  yean  since  wiU  be 
forcibly  reminded  of  them  by  reading  tiie  following  para- 
graphs from  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  the  governing  Ad- 
mlnistntion organ  in  the  South.  Under  date  of  May  80^ 
1866,  that  paper  has  it  thus : 

"  We  republish,  with  cordial  indorsement,  the  following 
well-timed  and  admlnble  article  fbom  the  FrederkdEsbuig 
Recorder.  The  elections  in  our  own  State  and  everywhere 
else  eire  the  strongest  indications  that  conservative  men 
of  au  parties  will  enlist  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Dem- 
ocracy, in  the  struggle  against  the  lugoted  and  fimatical 
factionists  of  the  day : 

"  <  T^  Old  Lixi  Wmos  axd  NoicTBBBar  D!bmockat8.-> 
Conservatism  is  the  ^^i«t^ng^lf^>l^ng  characteristic  of  Whigs 
and  Democrats  throughout  the  Union ;  radicalism  theuS- 
versal  trait  of  Know-Nothingism,  Black  RepnUkanlsm, 
and  all  the  other  mnlti&rious  and  in&mous  isms  of  the 
day.  Despite  of  party  names,  a  broad  and  well  defined  is- 
sue h  about  to  be  made  between  the  conservatives,  the 


ists  and  the  agrarians  on  the  other.  No  party  Is  in  senti- 
ment and  principle  more  conservative  than  the  Old  Line 
Whigs.  Pi^udice  against  the  Democracy  sometimes  drives 
them  into  false  positions  for  a  time,  but  they  are  sure 
eventually  to  resume  their  conservative  stand-point.'  ** 


We  might  multiply  quotations,  from  Innumeralde 
papen,  and  the  speeches  of  Senator  Douglas  and  ever  so 
many  oraton,  to  prove  the  Identity  of  the  positions,  and 
arguments,  and  philosophy,  and  poliey  of  the  "  Cbnsemk- 
tive  or  National  Democracy ' '  of  the  present  time  with  those 
of  the  "  Conservative  or  National  RepubUeans  "  of  thirty 
yean  since,  which.  In  like  manner,  absorbed  the  most  de- 
termined of  the  old  Federalists,  just  as  this  Is  now  absorbing 
the  most  determined  of  the  old  Whigs,  who  declare  that 
they  are  unconscious  of  a  change.  And  this  dedaratkn 
is  true ;  because  fhej  are  still  laboring,  as  they  were  be- 
fore,  to  strengthen  the  General  Government  at  the  expense 
of  State  sovereignty ;  to  preserve  the  Union  >y  greater 
concentration  of  power,  aAd  by  enfoieing  oppressive  stat- 
utes ;  to  preserve  power  in  the  hands  of  its  poesesson, 
and  resist  all  rotation  In  office ;  to  perpetuate  a  poliey  that 
is  partial  In  Its  benefits,  and  onnresslve  to  the  masses,  in- 
stead of  rigidly  applying  the  good  old  principles  to  the 
new  questions,  and  settling  the  oonstttotional  rdaHons  of 
slavery  by  a  rigid  snttjeotion  of  its  demands  sad  necessi- 
ties to  the  standard  axioms  of  State  sovereignty  and  indi- 
vidual Uberty. 

From  these  comparisons  it  is  quite  safe  to  prognosticate 
the  resnits  of  the  future.  Unless  our  Government  is  now 
at  last  to  degenerate  into  a  consolidation,  snstalned  by 
military  power,  draining  the  wealth  of  the  people  by  es* 
orUtant  taxation,  and  preparii^r  the  way  for  a  ctmp  d'd^ 
and  a  dictator— which  no  man  with  the  heart  of  a  true 
American  and  the  &ith  of  a  true  Christian  can  apprehend 
to  be  possible  in  our  day— then  the  history  of  the  cnrveBt 
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le  will  coDtinue  to  bear  a  retiemblanoe  to  the  last, 
sr  a  Tioleot  struggle,  the  people  will  again  preyail,  and 
pxindplea  of  State-Rights  Democracy  will  hepn  to 
rail  over  the  policy  of  partisan  Democratic  leaders  vho 
e  become  nationalised  for  the  sake  of  slavery.  The 
^le  Diay  be  fierce,  or  it  may  be  long,  and  wiU  be  the 
or  the  other  in  some  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
interest  that  is  at  stake,  and  its  means  of  ramifying  its 
8  and  extending  its  influence  orer  the  politics  of  the 
itiy.  But,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  m  Heaven,  we  be- 
!  the  people  will  gradually  find  out  who  are  their  trust- 
thj  leaders,  and  what  are  the  true  principles  that 
t  govern  the  rektions  of  slavery  ;  and  make  that 
onnous  wrong  "  submit  peacefully  to  its  destiny,  un- 
:be  Constitution,  and  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
!]liri8tian  &ith. 

lO  issue  is  formed  now,  and  can  no  more  be  evaded  or 
out  of  sight.  It  is  only  this->wbether  slavery  is  to 
ra  or  be  governed.  God  is  for  tiie  right ;  the  body  of 
leople  have  no  interest  but  for  the  right ;  a  free  press 
ree  speech  will  surely  make  men  see  the  right  course, 
bese  we  are  safe— -our  country  is  safe ;  and  our  be- 
liberties,  having  once  passed  through  this  severest 
1,  will  shine  fbrth  resplendent  to  all  the  world,  and 
-e  to  the  end  of  time. 


SCHOOL   OF   DESIGN    FOR   WOMEN. 


T  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  Woman's  Rights, 

has  engaged  considerable  attention  a  few  years 
bas  already  effected  something  in  the  way  of  public 
D,  is  very  evident  from  the  many  new  sources  of 
rment  opening  to  women.  Hie  inventions  of  mech- 
— the  cotton  mill,  the  stocking  loom,  and  the  sewing 
ne — ^have  nearly  superseded  the  vast  amount  of 
rork  in  spinning,  weaving,  knitting  and  sewing,  form- 
{arded  as  the  only  legitimate!  occupations  of  women, 
laking  butter  and  chec&e  and  rocking  the  cradle. 
Qieee  avocations  ceased  to  be  profitable,  our  women 
have  claimed  a  grand  saturnalia  of  idleness ;  but 
y  at  once,  with  Yankee  brains  and  Yankee  inde- 
ce,  turned  their  attention  to  other  resources.  The 
ame  a  ready,  and  often  profitable  medium  ;  lectur- 
}  assumed  with  more  or  less  success ,  printing, 
ieping,  book-keeping,  also  found  laige  numbers 
if  employed.  The  fine  arts,  poetry,  painting  and 
revealed  Innumerable  votaries.  Our  women  studied 
e  and  abroad,  with  true  American  courage  and 
y  self-poise.  We  intend  hereafter  to  look  to  these 
ind  painters,  and  sculptors,  and  see  what  they 
in  doing. 

-era]  of  our  cities.  Schools  of  Design  for  Women 
tn  opened.  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York 
h  large  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  making  ex- 
>rogress,  not  only  in  drawing  but  designing,  and 
aey  execute  wood-engravings  with  taste  and  pre- 
We  found  in  the  New  York  School  of  Design  about 
ila,  more  or  less  advanced.  At  present  they  oc- 
ial  rooms  up  five  flights  of  stairs— but  the  light 

and  the  apartments  weU  ventilated.  We  ob- 
ie  women  of  all  ages  were  seated  upon  high 
fore  a  window,  fai  which  was  sometimes  placed 

g:eranium,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  or  the 
the  occupant — ^for  women  will  worship  the  beau- 
^ugh  every  Impediment.  All  was  cleanly  and 
md  all  the  artist-students  seemed  In  good  health. 
:  was  brought  up  to  the  head,  not  the  head 
iown  to  the  work.    They  looked  cheerful  and 

Sofine  were  amateurs,  others  were  to  adopt  a 


profession.  We  wish  every  woman  would  seek  excellence 
in  what  she  attempts  more  than  amusement.  We  believe 
the  woman  who  assumes  the  burin  as  a  means  of  aarping 
a  support,  as  well  as  exercising  her  powers,  is  higher,  and 
likely  to  reach  higher  in  achievement  than  she  who  only 
seeks  an  accomplishment. 

We  found  several  engraving  cute  for  magazines,  draw- 
ings for  machinery,  models  for  gas  works,  patterns  for 
table-covers,  kc. ;  and  we  were  convinced  that  the  lighter 
muscle  and  more  delicate  sense  of  woman  rendered  this 
branch  of  art  better  adapted  to  her  organizatMui  than  to 
that  of  the  other  sex.  The  small,  light  fingers  have  a  pa- 
cular  affinity  with  the  delicate  lines  of  the  graver. 

Several  pujdls  were  studying  anatomy,  and  drawiiig 
from  what  seemed  to  us  meagre  models.  The  art  of  com- 
position and  design  were  growing  into  use,  with  freed(wa 
of  eye  and  familiarity  of  experience.  Women  axe  apt  to 
follow  a  model  too  tamely.  They  have  been  restricted  to 
a  given  routine  till  a  constitutional  caution  and  timidity 
have  become  organic.  Time  and  practice  will  remedy  the 
evU,  but  patronage  and  encouragement  will  do  moTSb 
Already  the  School  of  Design  begins  to  realize  resulta 
Orders  flow  in  upon  them,  and  Peter  Cooper  has  promised 
to  give  them  severrl  rooms  in  the  new  Institute,  which 
already  begins  to  show  its  beautiful  proportions,  and  will 
stand  a  proud  monument  of  the  munificence  of  a  good  man 
who  does  good  in  his  own  day  and  generation,  and  does 
not  wait  till  death  wrings  the  earnings  of  a  life-time  from 
the  unwilling  grasp. 

We  hope  the  school,  now  so  well  advanced  in  wood  ei^ 
graving,  will  turn  its  attention  to  designs  and  illustra- 
tions. Women  must  not  be  mere  copyists.  If  they  com- 
pete in  any  field  their  triumph  wiU  be  incomplete  till  they 
are  able  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  particular  de- 
partment. We  wish  to  see  these  fine  students  of  art  Ulw- 
trating  our  books  of  poetry,  of  history,  and  sdenoe.  More 
than  one  woman  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in 
something  of  the  sort.  Mary  E.  Brooks,  herself  a  poet  of 
no  mean  rank,  who  used  to  write  under  the  signature  of 
Norma,  has  been  long  engaged  on  the  drawings  and  Qlux- 
strations  for  a  work  on  ciystals,  botany,  etc.  Mrs.  Web- 
ber, the  wife  of  the  ornithologist  and  botanist,  prepares 
the  designs  and  Ulusteations  for  her  husband.  Mrs.  Scott, 
of  Chicago,  designs  and  engraves  also.  In  Europe  it  is 
well  known  women  engage  largely  in  the  elegant  and  lu- 
crative arts  of  designing  and  engraving.  George  Sand  is 
well  accomplished  In  this  wi^,  and  the  world-renowned 
Madam  Roland  was  an  exquisite  engraver. 

The  New  York  School  of  Design  is  likely  to  do  much  in 
the  city  for  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  must  look  to  it 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  instruction,  under  the 
teacher,  who  seems  to  have  an  enthusiasm  for  his  profes- 
sion, is  practical  and  thorough.  Many  who  have  learned 
their  art  in  the  School  have  found  ready  engagements  as 
teachers,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the  schools  and  acad- 
emies of  the  South  and  West ;  and  many  more  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  here  to  be  pro- 
vided, but  are  hindered  by  inadequate  means.  The  School 
needs  aid. 


K*- 


BOOKS   AND   BOOK-MAKINQ. 


Tbsbe  is  no  use  denying,  or  ignoring  the  &ct :  book- 
making  and  book-publishing  have  reached  a  crisis.  Two 
years  ago  amy  book,  of  almost  any  quality,  found  a  ready 
sale.  A  perfect  furore  existed  for  novels;  hence  vast 
numbers  of  this  class  of  boolcs,  grosa  in  construction,  crude 
in  material,  poor  in  English  and  worse  in  morality,  found 
abundance  of  purchasers.    Literature  and  artistic  merit, 
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originality  of  thought,  or  prot'oimdnviw  ot  8pvculauoa, 
deep  insight  or  grare  experience,  were  neither  sought  nor 
expected.  We  might  name  more  than  one  book,  repre- 
senting in  a  greater  or  less  degree  these  essentials  in  com- 
position, which  fell  nearly  dead  from  the  press.  Kings- 
ley's  Hypatla,  with  all  Its  wonderful  dramatic  effect  and 
powerful  delineation  of  the  characters  and  manners  of  the 
times,  was  unnoticed.  Hawthorn,  the  great  disseeter  of 
the  heart,  and  Dickens,  with  his  overflowing  humanity, 
were  thrown  completely  in  the  back  ground,  while  the 
hoidens  of  literature,  and  the  intense  school  of  writers 
numbered  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousand^  Some- 
times the  tedy  to  which  the  writer  belonged,  would  give  to 
his  book  a  mushroom  popularity.  It  would  sell,  because  it 
was  "orthodox" — it  had  a  great  run,  because  it  was 
"antt-slaTery,"  or  it  created  a  furore,  because  it  was  a 
*<  Southern,"  production.  In  these  cases  it  was  not  the 
merit  of  the  book  that  induced  a  large  sale,  but  the  party 
to  which  it  was  addressed.  No  one  claims  high  artistic 
merit  for  Uncle  Tom — ^it  is  the  great  human  heart  that 
beats  beneath  its  pages  that  imparts  to  It  a  real  pmcer. 
Other  anti-slavery  books  have  been  better  written  and 
less  popular.  Then  the  author  had  the  whole  anti-slavery 
world  and  a  very  strong  religious  influence  to  give  her  a 
world-wide  currency.  It  will  do  a  work,  and  be  forgotten. 
We  name  this  as  representing  a  class.  We  might  name 
more  than  one  book  written  by  women,  embodying  much 
that  is  truly  significant  in  literature,  but  which  remain 
comparatively  unknown — ^while  the  crude  and  gross  de- 
Hneations  in  books  like  Ruth  Hall,  Hot  Com,  and  Fashion 
and  Famine,  find  their  way  to  "  thousands  of  hearth- 
stones" throughout  the  country,  and  to  readers  uncon- 
tclous  of  the  poison  lurking  within. 

But  the  public  mind  has  had  a  surfeit,  and  rejects  with 
disgust  this  unwholesome  aliment.  The  excess  of  crude 
Tiands  has  created  an  appetite  for  what  is  of  higher  im- 
port. Books  hitherto  neglected  are  now  called  into  the 
market.  Hie  few  writers  of  genuine  genius,  who  may 
have  been  mortified  at  the  neglect  which  they  encount- 
ered, are  finding  now  a  compensation.  People  are  weary 
of  solemn  dulness,  and  undigested  intensity,  and  gross 
scandal.  The  sense  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  is  hun- 
gering for  indulgence,  and  the  author  who  shaU  now  step 
into  the  field  with  some  original  and  artistic  work,  will 
reap  a  bountiful  harvest  both  in  money  and  praise. 

Tlie  American  public  is  an  easy,  tolerating  public.  It 
does  not  care  to  discriminate  its  idols.  "  Give  everybody 
a  chance,"  is  its  motto,  and  hence  it  often  amuses  itself 
by  blowing  feathers  into  the  air  ;  and  when  it  is  tired  of 
the  sport,  they  fall  to  the  ground.  We  have  witnessed 
the  rising  of  many  a  literary  rocket,  shooting  Uke  a  meteor 
across  the  zenith,  to  fall  backward  with  a  few  disconnected 
stars  fitst  fading  to  oblivion.  Nothing  can  live  that  is  not 
en-vased.  The  form  must  be  beautiful,  or  the  creation 
sinks  with  the  old  chimeras  of  rude  chaos  and  dull  night, 
imton  lived  a  life  of  achievement,  nursing  in  his  great 
heart  the  desire  at  some  time  to  write  "  something  which 
his  country  would  not  willingly  let  die."  Here  was  the 
trae  loal  of  an  artist.    Plaradise  Lost  realised  the  hope. 
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BOOK     READINGS. 


Ita  mighty  river  of  Books  runs  low  this  season.  Not 
half  as  many  are  published  as  there  were  last  year.  Tbia 
Is  doubtless  a  relief,  an  advantage,  to  the  reader  ;  his  at- 
tention is  not  so  much  distracted  In  a  thousand  ways  by 
different  objects,  and  his  time  flittered  away  in  glancing  at 
innumetable  title-pages,  that  are  floating  by.  He  seems 
to  have  more  time  to  pause,  to  scmtlnize,  to  look  at  a  few 


I>ageo  ot  a  new  book  ;  and  uhen,  perchance,  he  finds  ona 
of  real  interest  and  value  he  can  hold  on  to  it,  perimpa 
even  read  it  through.  We  have  just  done  so  with  one 
which  has  an  interest  like  that  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
ascribes  to  the  poet — "  to  hold  children  from  play,  and  dd 
men  from  the  chimney  comer."  It  is  translated  from  the 
French,  and  published  by  Derby  k  Jackson,  with  the  title 
of  "  Jules  Gerard,  the  Lion-Killer  of  Algeria." 

Our  young  men  who  go  out  in  search  of  rabbits  and 
small  birds,  and  pride  themselves  upon  their  manhood  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  wade  through  mud  and  mire  of  a 
moonlight  night,  cracking  at  quail  and  aiming  at  snipe, 
would  do  well  to  read  this  book  of  stirring  adventure  and 
daring  hardihood.  Here  is  a  man  who  treats  all  beasts  as 
is  unworthy  of  notice  save  the  lordly  lion.  For  ten  years  he 
on  their  trail ;  he  tracks  them  to  their  solitary  dens,  waiehea 
their  habits,  and  describes  them  with  thevest  of  an  epicu- 
rean Nimrod.  He  tells  what  he  has  seen  and  done  in  the 
true  modesty  of  a  hunter,  who,  with  a  courage  and  per- 
severanoe  always  greater  than  what  he  expends,  looka 
lightly  upon  his  achievements.  It  is  true  he  does  not  on^ 
dcrvalue  himself,  but  he  does  not  vaunt.  His  story  is  told 
with  a  quiet  grace  ;  he  has  an  eye  to  the  picturesque,  and 
in  the  midst  of  peril  fails  not  to  see  the  soft  beauty  of  the 
moonlight  night,  the  dainty  lair  of  the  graceful  beauty  of 
the  woods,  and  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  noble  beast 
who  comes  majestically  forward  to  con&ont  the  foe.  Then 
he  makes  the  reader  not  only  hear  but  feel  the  terrible 
roar  which  drives  all  lesser  animals  to  their  coverts  mm 
with  irrepressible  terror.  A  happy  noan  was  Gerard,  with 
his  tru«  hunter  instincts,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
approach  of  his  game,  sure  as  he  was  of  victory,  for  his 
heart  was  brave,  his  aim  unfialtering,  and  his  trust  in  God 
not  to  be  shaken.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  called  to  the 
work  of  lion-killing,  in  order  to  deliver  the  wandering  Arabs 
from  a  foe  more  devastating  than  an  army,  a  foe  which  came 
without  scruple  to  their  tents  and  villages,  and  night  after 
night  bore  away  a  portion  of  their  herds.  As  a  study  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  lion  the  book  before  us  is  the 
best  we  have  seen.  It  gives  his  movements  r  Jid  appear- 
ance with  the  fidelity  of  a  true  artist  We  have  been  apt 
to  look  upon  the  lion  as  a  terrible  beast,  prowling  and 
murdering,  whose  Idngly  qualities  were  more  than  apocry- 
phal ;  but  we  leam  here  the  reason  and  nature  of  his  re- 
gality. It  consists  in  his  coolness,  his  audacity,  his  mus- 
cular force,  exhibited  in  great  leaps,  agUe  as  a  cat  and 
elastic  as  the  tiger  ;  and,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  as 
he  does,  we  can  never  affiliate  him  with  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  He  sits  down  before  his  prey  and  takes  it  when 
ready,  sure  no  creature  can  escape  him.  We  find  another 
hint  in  the  book  worthy  of  investigation.  The  writer  be- 
lieves in  the  power  of  the  lion  to  magnetize  his  victims, 
and  tells  more  than  one  store  of  men  and  animals  follow- 
ing him  to  the  woods  to  be  devoured  at  his  leisure,  or  to 
become  the  dainty  morsel  for  a  sick  lioness  or  her  un- 
weaned  cubs.  The  book,  in  any  point  of  view,  is  full  of 
interest,  and  fascinates  by  its  graphic  descriptions  and 
hunter-like  condor.  lion-catching  and  lion-killing  are  no 
easy  things  to  be  done,  as  we,  who  look  at  these  creatures 
through  their  iron  bars,  arc  apt  to  suppose.  Nor  can  we 
from  these  specimens  form  any  estimate  of  their  power 
from  this  point  of  view.  We  confess  when  we  imagine  the 
noble  beast  standing  hi  his  native  glades,  with  fearless 
front  and  flowing  mane,  stepping  forward  to  meet  a  dozen 
balls  without  a  wink  of  the  eye,  and  answering  to  the 
chaige  with  roars  of  defiance,  we  are  filled  with  grief  and 
shame  at  sight  of  these  poor  broken-down  kings  crouching 
in  their  cages  under  the  whip  of  the  keeper,  and  wrang- 
ling and  snarling  for  pounds  of  meat.    It  is  the  counter- 
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part  of  Xapoleon — ^Droxn  tuo  throne  of  France  to  tlie  rock 
of  St.  Helena,  ixetting  out  hlA  life  about  rati  and  poor 
crockery. 

A  Glaxcb  at  Soloxox. — We  have  abo  been  reading  an- 
other book,  of  a  very  different  character  firom  the  preceding, 
but  not  devoid  of  interest  and  instruction.  It  ia  published 
by  M.  W.  Dodd,  and  entitled  '<  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastea  Ex- 
plained." The  work  is  an  attempt  at  explaining  the  ap- 
parent skeptadsm  of  this  remarkable  portion  of  the  sa- 
cred volume.  "Hie  undevout  reader  is  apt  to  regard  it  as 
the  expression  of  one  who,  having  tried  every  shape  of 
human  indulgence,  surfeits  upon  each,  and,  like  AlUste 
man,  exclaims  "  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  He 
is  the  most  learned  man  of  his  times— in  correspondence 
with  savans  and  princes,  and  entertaining  embassadors 
from  all  kingdoms  in  princely  wise,  upon  a  throne  of  Ivory, 
inlaid  with  gold  ;  and  yet  he  declares  "  the  day  of  a  man's 
death  is  better  than  his  birth."  Endowed  with  wonderful 
aptitude  for  study,  a  zoologist  and  a  botanist,  who  "  knew 
all  herbs  from  the  eedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hysop  that 
grows  upon  the  wall,"  he  yet  pronounces  "  much  study  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh."  An  author  of  such  merit  that  his 
books  have  come  down  to  our  own  day,  his  Proverbs  unri- 
valed in  any  literature  for  their  practical  wisdom,  his  Songs 
sweet  as  the  dews  of  Hybla  and  the  song  of  nightingales, 
he  turns  from  all,  exclaiming  ''  of  making  books  there  is 
no  end."  In  Ecclesiastes  the  wise  man,  thoroughly  en- 
naned,  cries  what  in  modem  phrase  would  be,  "  What's 
the  usef"  Ah  I  Bolomon,  Solomon  I  there  had  been  wis- 
dom in  temperance.  So  wise  for  others,  thou  wert  but 
Utile  wise  for  thyself.  That  was  a  sad  experience  of  thine, 
after  winning  the  smiles  of  so  many  of  the  &ir  and  ftall, 
tliat  led  thee  to  exclaim,  "  A  man  among  a  thousand  I 
have  found,  but  a  woman  among  all  these  I  have  not 
found." 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  shows  that  after  all 
Sermon,  even  in  this  paradoxial  book,  utters  the  convic- 
tions of  a  sound  &ith  and  the  expressions  of  a  devout 
aouL  Ho  sees  therein  clearly  taught  not  only  the  great 
and  comforting  truth  of  our  immortality,  but  that  also  of 
a  final  retributioa. 
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TWO   HUNDRED  YEARS   AQO. 


Just  two  hundred  years  ago,  1656,  Inland  and  France 
were  then,  as  now,  allies.  England  having  taught  crowned 
heads  a  lesson,  unequalled  before  or  since  for  Its  sublim- 
ity, had  risen  under  the  great  Cromwell  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  national  grandeur.    The  throne,  which  had  been 
but  a  tool  to  France,  had  given  place  to  the  chair  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  now  a  sturdy  good  faith  was  to  be 
the  principle  of  British  rule,  while  the  like  adherence  was 
exacted  from  abroad.     After  having  secured  the  ines- 
timable gift  of  freedom  at  home,  England  at  that  time  did 
not  seek  to  abridge  her  influence  abroad.    She  had  no 
eowaidly  scheme  of  neutrality  to  uphold — ^free  herself,  she 
presented  a  fearless,  independent  front  to  her  neighbor. 
She  called  them  to  severe  account  for  their  treacheries 
and  fiilsehoods  ;  remonstrated  against  aggressions,  and  in- 
terposed her  protection  for  free  principles  wherever  thoy 
Bigfat  appear.    A  sharp  manifesto  is  pubUshed  in  1656, 
•g^msi  the  Spaniards,  because  of  their  depredations  upon 
the  commerce  of  EngUnd  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  stand  Is  made  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  England 
fa  Protestant  and  free,  and  she  will  not  only  protect  her- 
self, but  she  will  carry  her  doctrines  wherever  she  msy. 
Tbe   Duke  of  Pavoy  issues  an  edict  aimed   prindpoUy 
a^Q<it  the  Protestant  believers  of  Piedmont,  and  threst- 
ens  to  drive  them  from  their  homes  if  within  three  days 


they  do  not  conform  to  the  Romish  wx>rKhtp.  1  he  Ueform- 
ers  are  unable  to  do  this,  and  in  consequence  are  ''as- 
sailed by  armed  violence  that  turned  their  dwellings  into 
slaughter-houses,  while  others  without  number  were 
terrified  into  banishment,  where  now,  naked  and  af- 
flicted, without  house  or  home,  or  any  covering  from  the 
weather,  and  ready  to  perish  through  hunger  and  cold, 
they  miserably  wander  through  desert  mountains  and 
depths  of  snow,  together  with  their  wives  and  children." 
Such  is  the  graphic  description  of  thLi  enormity,  as  given 
by  ililton.  Cromwell  remonstrates  manfully  against  this 
outrage.*  He  sees  in  it  a  covert  attack  upon  all  that  was 
dear  to  England.  He  remonstrates  with  the  Duke  himself, 
and  sends  letters  of  remonstrance  to  all  the  kingdoms  then 
in  alliance  with  England.  He  made  the  British  nation  to 
feel  that  they  were  great  themselves  at  home,  and  re- 
spected abroad.  There  was  no  cringing  policy  then. 
England  presented  a  lion  fiice  to  her  neighbors.  Mark 
the  contrast  to-day.  Freedom  has  been  crushed  in  Italy— 
neither  England  nor  America  interferes  or  remonstrates. 
Liberty  has  been  crushed  in  France,  and  England  beoomet 
a  slavish  adulator,  kissing  the  hand  stretched  out  to  en- 
slave the  people.  Not  thus  had  England  done  in  the  proud 
days  of  her  Commonwealth. 

The  letter  we  subjoin  bears  date  Whitehall,  Sept,  1050. 
This,  with  many  similar  letters,  bears  testimony  to  the 
care  with  which  Cromwell  protected  the  interests  of  even 
private  individuals.  The  delicate  hint  in  regard  to  treat- 
ies, is  very  significant.  Our  own  Government  might  learn 
some  wisdom  by  studying  and  emulating  the  dignified 
bearing  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  as  exhibited  in  her 
records  two  hundreds  years  ago. 

*'  OUrer,  Prctedor  of  (ht  CommonvoeaUh  of  Eng^nd^  to  (he 
most  serene  Prince,  Leiois,  King  qf  France. 

"  Against  our  will  it  Is  that  we  so  often  trouble  your  Mia- 
jpsty  with  the  wrongs  done  by  your  subjects,  after  a  peace 
so  lately  renewed.  But  as  wo  arc  fully  persuaded  that 
3*our  ilsjesty  disapproves  their  being  committed,  so  neither 
can  tee  be  vxtnting  to  (he  complainix  rf  our  pe^e.  That  the 
ship  Anthony,  of  IMeppo,  was  legally  taken  before  the 
League  manifestly  appears  by  the  sentence  of  the  Judges 
of  our  Admiralty  Court.  I*art  of  the  lading — that  is  to 
say,  four  thousand  hides — ^Robert  Brown,  a  merchant  of 
London,  fairly  bought  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
sale,  as  they  themselves  testify.  The  same  merchant, 
after  the  peace  was  confirmed,  carried  to  Dieppe  about 
two  hundred  of  the  same  hides,  and  there,  having  sold 
them  to  a  currier,  thought  to  have  received  his  money, 
but  found  it  stopped  and  attached  in  the  hands  of  his 
factor ;  and,  a  suit  being  commenced  against  him,  heoould 
obtain  no  favor  in  that  Court.  Wherefore  we  thought  it 
proper  to  request  your  Majesty  that  the  whole  matter  may 
be  referred  to  your  Council,  that  so  the  said  money  may 
be  discharged  from  an  unjust  and  vexatious  action,  fbr 
if  adf  done  and  adjudged  before  (he  peace  shallf  after  the 
peace  it  renewed^  he  ealUd  into  queKUon  and  etmtrtmertff,  we 
mud  look  upon  asturanee  tf  treaties  to  be  a  Oiing  tf  litUe 
mnment,  Xor  will  there  be  any  end  of  these  complaints 
if  Fomo  of  these  violitors  of  leagues  be  not  made  severe 
and  timely  examples  to  others.  Whidi  we  hope  your 
Majesty  will  speedily  take  into  yoor  care,  to  whom  God 
AlTTiifrhty  in  the  meanwhile  vouchsafe  his  most  holy  pro- 
tection. Yonr  Majesty's  most  afliectionate, 

"OuniR." 

A  sturdy  defining  of  lines  and  treaties  here— a  flitherly 
protection  of  the  interests  of  a  private  nan.  This  was  a 
new  leoson  to  Kinrcraft.  and  a  similar  one  in  our  own  day 
might  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  world.  Oliver  shows  the 
work  plainly — ^mtimates  what  must  be  done  with  the  air 
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of  a  man  who  will  not  be  trifled  with.  We  wonder  how 
many  aggreMions  by  foreign  powers  would  need  bo  com- 
mitted upon  the  liberties  and  interests  of  American  mer- 
chants before  oar  GoTemment  would  moke  a  like,  not  to 
be  slighted,  remonstrance.  A.  month  before,  Oliver  had  done 
the  same  thing  in  behalf  of  other  merchants. 


EQUESTRIAN   STATUE  OF   WASHINGTON. 


Tbb  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  glorious  Fourth  was 
celebrated  in  New  York  with  as  much  spirit  ondb  enthusi- 
asm, probably,  as  attended  the  observance  of  the  day  half  a 
century  ago.  Indeed,  the  disposition  to  commemorate  the 
day  seems  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  giving  hopeful  in- 
dkataons  that  our  people  appreciate  the  institutions 
achieved  by  the  valor  of  our  fathers  and  left  to  us  as  a 
rich  inheritance,  and  wiU  preserve  them  inviolate  for  long 
centuries  to  come.  There  were  on  the  late  anniversary 
the  usual  ceremonies,  and  the  usual  amount  of  noise,  con- 
fusion and  smoke.  For  about  twenty-four  hours  the 
whole  city  seemed  to  be  one  great  "  Chinese  cracker,"  for 
it  was  one  continual  crock,  crock,  crack,  from  center  to 
circumference.  Then  there  was  the  ringing  of  the  merry 
church  bells,  and  the  firing  of  gioot  guns  and  little  guns 
and  ptstoLi ;  th^re  was  the  grand  military  parade ;  there 
were  the  throngs  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand  people  making 
their  way  out  of  the  city,  in  steamboat  and  raU-cars,  to  es- 
cape the  noise  and  excitements  of  the  day  and  ei^'oy  a 
UHle  repose  in  the  country  ;  and  there  was  the  counter- 
current,  about  OS  strong,  setting  in  from  the  country  in 
order  to  witness  the  grand  celebration  in  the  city.  And 
the  day  was  closed  by  magnificent  dLsplays  of  fireworks  in 
the  parks  and  public  squares  at  six  or  eight  difTerent 
points  of  the  city.  For  this  purpose  the  Common  Council 
hod  appropriated  the  liberal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
But  this  was  a  small  item  compared  with  what  was  spent  for 
fireworks  by  the  sovereign  people  in  their  individual  capac- 
ity :  for  not  only  every  street,  but  almost  every  house  was 
brilliantly  olive  during  the  evening  with  crackers,  rockets, 
Komon  candles,  serpents,  or  some  of  the  countless  forms 
from  the  skillful  hand  of  the  pyrotechnist. 

Of  course  the  usual  amount  of  accidents  occurred — 
fingers  blown  off  and  hands  shattered  by  the  explosion  of 
pistols,  buildings  se^  on  fire  by  accident  or  careles.Hne6s, 
people  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  guns  and  pistoLg 
which  had  been  carelessly  left  loaded  with  shot  or  ball 
and  forgotten.  But  after  all  the  accidontn  were  less  nu- 
merous thaA  might  reasonably  be  expected  under  the  cir^ 
cuvutances. 

Hie  most  faiterestlng  incident  of  the  day,  however,  in 
Kew  York,  was  the  inauguration  of  a  magnificent  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington.  This  work  had  been  for 
some  weeks  in  the  progress  of  erection  at  Union  Square, 
at  the  Junction  of  Fourteenth  street,  Broadway  and 
Fourth  avennc.  The  work  of  erection  had  been  carried  on 
nndor  cover,  so  that  tiie  people  had  no  glimpse  of  it  till 
the  whole  work  was  completed  :  and  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  was  set  opart  for  its  inauguration.  At  a 
quarter  po^  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  premnco 
of  A  biTfl^  milttory  array,  and  many  thotisonds  of  citizens, 
the  csnTAR  covering  was  remoTcd,  and  revealed  to  the 
elertrifiod  throng  fhc  magnificent  colosnil  work  of  art. 
Th<»  military  saluted  and  fired,  and  the  multitude  shouted 
and  bnrroM.  Probably  not  less  thon  a  hundred  thousand 
people  in  fhe  course  of  the  day  and  evening  looked  upon 
this  Interesting  adiievement  of  art,  the  work  of  Henry  K. 
Brown.  It  was  procured  by  the  exertions  of  a  fow  spirited 
individuals,  at  o  cost  of  about  thirty  thou^^and  dollars, ' 


which  was  liberally  subscribed  by  about  forty  of  our 

wealthy  citisens. 

An  inaugural  address  on  the  occasion  was  delivered  bj 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  by  invitation  of  the  Committee  of 

Arrangements,  for  which  purpose  a  platform  was  erected 

in  front  of  the  statue,  where  many  persons  of  distinction 

witnessed  the  ceremonies  and  listened  to  the  address.    Dr. 

Bethune  wound  up  his  address  by  presenting  the  statue 

as  a  free  gift  to  the  people^  in  the  following  language  : 

"  And  now.  fellow-citizens— not  of  this  State — exult  ai 
we  may  at  otner  times,  and  exult  more  we  who  were  bom 
on  its  unperial  soil— in  that  designation  ;  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  occasion  ;  citizens  of  the  Union,  hear  me  and  bear 
witness,  that  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  those 
who  have  erected  this  statue,  I  give  it,  before  God  and 
our  country,  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  I  From 
tlie  St.  Croix  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
l^cific  shores,  it  is  theirs  !  And  you,  people  of  New 
York,  indivdually  and  collectively,  and  not  by  anv  delega- 
tion of  the  trust,  but  aa  a  demodttey,  shall  be  its  guar- 
dians." 

Dr.  Bethune  Iq  the  course  of  his  remarks  alluded  in 
very  complimentary  terms  to  ilr.  Brown,  the  artist,  who 
was  present,  and  was  loudly  colled  for  by  the  multitude, 
and  on  making  his  appearance  on  the  platform  he  was 
greeted  with  most  hearty  cheers.  But  we  have  only  spooa 
to  add  a  word  or  two  more  in  reference  to  the  details  of 
the  statue. 

The  weight  of  the  horse  and  rider  is  about  four  and  o 
half  tuns,  distributed  as  follows:  The  piinth,  2,000 
pounds ;  horse,  2,700  ;  the  rider  ond  other  porta,  8,800. 
The  combination  of  metals  is  as  follows  :  88  ports  of  cop- 
per, with  nine  of  tin,  two  of  sine,  and  one  of  lead.  The 
body  of  the  horse  was  cast  in  one  piece,  and  the  thickneei 
of  the  metal  averages  three-eighths  of  on  inch.  It  was 
cost  at  Ames's  foundry,  in  Chicopee,  Moss. 

The  groupe  is  fourteen  feet  in  hight,  and  is  mounted 
upon  o  granite  pedestal  of  equol  hight  The  statue  Snom 
toward  the  west.  The  J^ater  Pabrit  is  represented  sitting 
u&  the  saddle,  attired  in  the  Continentol  nniform.  Ifia 
head  is  uncovered,  and  his  right  arm  extended  as  if  he  was 
about  to  apeak.  The  artist  has  modeled  the  &oe  from 
Houdon's  bust,  the  only  statuary  ever  token  from  Wash- 
ington's person.  Mr.  Houdon  come  from  furnace,  in  178&, 
and  reached  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Sd  of  October  of  that 
year.  He  spent  two  weeks  at  that  ploce.  The  work  waa 
modeled  when  Washington  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 
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It  is  believed  by  many  that  science  will  yet  discover 
methods  of  manufacturing  these  two  precious  articles  oat 
of  the  raw  material,  so  that  we  may  hare  diamonds  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  and  gold  in  as  great  abundance  as 
iron.  When  that  time  orriTes  our  Cklifomio  gold-diggers 
win  of  course  turn  their  attention  more  to  fanning. 
Chemistry  long  since  proved  that  chorcool  or  pure  corboa 
was  identically  the  same  substance  as  pure  diamond,  only 
the  one  was  crystalizcd  and  the  other  was  not ;  and  no 
method  has  yet  been  discovered  of  crystallsing  charcoal  so 
as  to  turn  it  into  diamonds.  But  it  is  said  the  savans  of 
Paris  have  got  along  so  far  that  they  make  diamond  d«i*, 
pure  diamond  dust,  that  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  wal 
article,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it,  although 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  consolidate  it  Into  the  solid 
diamond. 

Toward  the  process  of  gold-making  also  there  seems  to 
be  some  progress,  and  there  are  not  wanting  wise  men. 
even  in  our  day.  who  believe  the  wild  dreams  of  the  slehe- 
miflts,  of  trnnsmuting  the  coarjter  metalx  into  gold,  so 
much  ridiculed  in  the  world,  may  yet  be  realited.    It  has 
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been  recently  ktated  that  J.  F.  Aoger,  of  London,  ha*  ae- 
cozed  a  patent  fox  an  alloy  of  metal,  which  he  describes 
M  follows  1  melt  in  a  crucible  one-hundreth  part  of  good 
oopper.  and  while  in  a  perfect  state  of  fusion,  add  seren- 
teen  parts  of  tine,  six  parts  of  magnesite,  or  substance  of 
a  Vke  nature,  though  perhaps  differing  in  name :  three- 
sixth  parts  of  ammonia,  or  salts  of  ammonia ,  one-eighth 
part  of  quicklime  or  other  flux,  and  nine  parts  of  crude 
tartar.  The  crucible  is  then  covered,  and  the  whole  is  al- 
lowed to  come  to  a  complete  state  of  fusion.  The  metal 
resttilmg  from  this  combinatiott  resembles  gold  in  several 
of  lis  properties. 

ProCKsor  Draper  of  the  New  York  University,  a  learned 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  able  chemists  of  the  day,  in  a 
lecture  to  his  class,  several  years  ago,  used  the  following 
language  : 

"  In  this  age  of  physical  miracles  one  La  tempted  to  ask, 
will  the  dreams  of  those  victims  of  delusion  (the  alche- 
mists) ever  be  verified  t  It  has  k>xig  been  the  custom  of 
literary  men.  who  axe  commonly  profoundly  ignorant  of 
anything  like  exact  science,  to  hold  up  the  maxims  of 
alehemy  to  popular  dension.  But  we  have  seen  much 
more  unUkely  expectations  realiaed,  and  nnqnestionably 
the  present  tendency  of  chemistry  lends  support  to  its 
views.  Of  sixty  elementary  substances  more  than  forty 
are  metals,  and  many  of  them  are  so  nearly  alike  that  ex- 
pert chemists  are  often  punled  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  Does  any  man  who  has  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  nnivemal  simplicity  of  nature  suppose  that  God 
has  made  so  many  elements  that  are  indistin^ishable ? 
Is  there  anything  laoghable  or  unphilosophical  m  suppos- 
ing that  they  are  either  modifications  of^  one  another,  or 
perhaps  all  compounds  of  two  or  three  more  primitive 
forms  t  It  requires  some  little  degree  of  morul  courage  to 
preseni  the  fSscts  as  they  actually  are,  and  stem.the  deri- 
sion of  the  conceited  and  ignorant ;  but  the  metals  wiU 
one  day  be  transmuted  into  one  another,  and  the  dreams 
of  the  alchemists  all  realised." 
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Tns  first  number  of  our  new  series  has  been  received  by 
the  public  and  the  country  press  with  very  gratifying  ex- 
pressions of  approbation,  for  which  we  desire  to  return 
our  hearty  thanks  Notwithstanding  the  impression 
which  very  naturally  prevailed,  that  the  first  number  of 
the  new  series  was  got  up  with  extra  effort  and  pains, 
and  that  ^ubiequent  numbers  would  show  a  marked  fall- 
ing off  n  point  of  excellence,  we  think  we  may  safely  say 
ihe  present  number,  instead  of  fialbng  below,  rather  rises 
above  the  last,  in  the  greater  variety  and  popular  charac- 
ter of  the  articles  and  general  excellence  of  the  illustra- 
tiona  And  we  may  add  that  the  plans  and  arrangements 
of  the  publishers  are  so  well  matured,  that  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Ifagaane  will  increase  in  interesit  as  it 
gains  age.  An  original  American  novel  of  a  high  order, 
liiMriy  illustrated,  will  soon  be  commenced  in  its  pages. 

TAB  hnaurnnwD  Mubbkgsr  ov  Raupo  P^Afls.— The 
li^(1il7  interestfi^  story  with  this  title,  commenced  in  the 
present  number,  must  not  be  regarded  by  the  reader  as  a 
meiv  Romance  or  fictitious  narrative.    Although  it  is  in- 
debted io  the  imagination  of  the  writer  for  many  of  the 
acoeeaoxy  embellishmentii,  it  is  all^^  to  be,  in  its  main 
fBatures,  historically  true,  the  facts  having  been  related 
to  Mrm.  Stadth  several  years  ago  by  lir.  Pierson,  an  aged 
gentleman  of  Bamapo,  whose  name  is  given  in  the  narra- 
tlwe,  and  who  said  he  had  the  story  from  the  messenger's 
Ups.    The  circumstance  of  Washington  sending  a 
with  secret  dispatches  for  the  purpose  of  being 
Intercepted  by  the  British  at  Bamapo  Ftas,  the  acoonnt 
of  the  appearanee  and  death  of  the  old  Indian  Chief,  the 
last  of  the  tribe  of  Ramapaugh,  the  description  of  the  old 
fiuniliee  of  the  place  and  their  cherished  relics,  which  had 
been  haDowed  by  the  presence  of  Washington,  are  given 
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as  historical  facts  A  portion  of  this  story  wa»  published 
a  tew  years  ago.  It  has  now  been  much  enlarged  and  his- 
torically improved  by  the  author  for  the  UirnxD  Statss 
Hagazixb.  The  fine  illustrations  by  our  skillful  artist 
have  also  added  much  interest  to  the  narrative. 

Our  distinguished  historians,  Bancroft  and  Irving,  con- 
sider the  story  of  a  secret  messenger  of  Washington  being 
inteivepted  at  Ramapo  Pass,  as  improbable  on  the  face  of 
it,  horn  the  Caet  that  his  dispatches  would  be  sure  to  be 
regarded  by  the  British  as  a  decoy.  There  may,  however, 
have  been  circumstances  connected  with  the  route,  which 
we  do  not  now  understand,  snfildent  to  remove  that 
ground  of  improbabihty  That  the  venerable  witness, 
Mr.  Pierson,  was  reluible  and  unimpeaohable,  and  that  he 
believed  what  he  related  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  aged 
people  of  Ramapo,  also,  generally  believed  the  story  or 
tradition  of  the  messenger  of  the  Pass,  and  tradition  usu- 
ally has  its  foundation  in  fiict. 

Tm  Uvs  Yaskbb.— For  this  lively,  graphic,  vigoroui 
portraKure  of  the  universal  Yankee,  in  the  illustrated 
poem  in  the  Olio,  we  ought,  perhaps,  inform  the  reader 
we  are  indebted  to  our  fiur  correspondent,  Xenette,  whose 
effusions  have  frequently  graced  the  pages  of  this  Maga- 
zine for  two  /oars  past  Perhaps,  too,  the  reader  may 
think  we  ought  to  inform  him  who  Xenette  is.  We  don't 
know  about  that— -we'll  take  time  to  consider  of  it.  If  a 
lady  chooses  to  wear  a  vail,  we  have  no  right  to  lift  it 
without  her  consent.  When  we  say,  however,  that  ahe  Is 
a  young  lady  who  has  never  known  city  life,  that  she  re- 
sides far  away  in  the  country,  almost  in  the  backwoods, 
is  self-supported  and  self-educated,  and  has  but  just  left 
her  school,  the  reader  wHl  perhaps  agree  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  she  is  a  young  writer  of  some  promise. 


LAMARTINES  COURSE   OF   LITERATURE. 

AiraoxsB  Db  lAXAxmrK  deserves  well  of  the  world,  as 
an  author,  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist,  and  aa  a  man.  Be 
is  now  suffering  ttom  pecuniary  misfortune,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  a  movement  in  this  country  to  bestow  patron- 
age upon  his  literary  labors,  under  auspices  and  upon  a 
scale  that  cannot  fiUl  to  afford  him  substantial  relief. 

The  work  for  which  lamartine  asks  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  an  intellectual  hospitality  is  entitled  '*A 
Familiar  Course  of  literature.'^  It  will  embrace  all  ages 
and  countries. 

The  '•  Familiar  Course  of  Literature  "  wQl  be  composed 
annually  of  twelve  monthly  numbers  of  about  eighty  pages 
each,  making  for  one  year  two  fine  volumes  of  600  psges 
each,  in  octavo,  with  the  portrait  of  the  author.  It  will 
be  written  exclusively  by  Lamartine.  There  will  be  one 
edition  in  French  and  one  in  English.  For  greater  eon- 
venience,  and  to  avoid  the  iirogularities  of  arrival  ttom 
Europe,  the  "  Familiar  Course  of  literature  "  wUl  be  sent 
quarterly  to  subscribers  that  is,  three  numben  at  onoe. 
The  first  issue  in  the  United  States  will  take  place  esxty 
in  September.    It  has  already  commenced  in  France. 

The  amount  of  the  subscription  is  six  dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  No  subscription  will  be  taken  for  less 
than  one  year. 

An  agent  and  friend  of  Lamartine,  Mens.  Desplaoe,  Is  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions 
and  extending  the  draulation  of  this  desirable  work.  His 
headquarters  are  at  the  bookstore  ot  D.  Appleton  k  Co., 
New  York,  where  he  can  be  addressed.  In  reference  to 
his  agent,  Lamartine  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  "  I  introduce  to  you  one  of  my  best  friends,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Desplaoe,  who,  out  of  pure  aflfetion  for  me,  visits 
America  solely  iinr  the  purpose  of  forwarding  my  Interests. '' 
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In  aid  of  thu  moTemeat,  a  circuiar  has  beea  prepared, 
aigiied  bf  qmte  a  number  of  our  pronuneDt  literary  men 
and  itateamen.  which,  on  account  of  ita  general  interest, 
we  copy  entire 

TO  TBM  PBOPLB  Ot  THB  VNIISD  SCATM 

We  hare  heard  with  the  UveUest  fellow-feeling  that  the 
Uluatrious  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  callB  acrom  the  Atlan 
tic  to  the  lovers  of  literature  in  the  Umted  States  to  take 
part  with  him  m  his  struggle  with  the  eril  days  on  which 
he  has  fallen.    In  a  letter  to  one  of  us  he  writes  * 

'Great  reverses  of  fortune  have  come  upon  me  since 
1848,  and  above  all  in  these  latest  times.  I  maJce  bead 
against  them  by  labor  In  behalf  of  this  hterary  labor  1 
have  recourse  to  your  countrymen.  Give  me  aid  and  m- 
trodnce  me  among  them.  Success  is  for  me  an  affair  of 
life  or  death   ' 

No  words  of  others  could  touch  the  heart  of  the  public 
like  this  ingenuous  appeal  from  a  man  who  ever  judged  it 
inconsistent  with  his  honor  to  accept  emoluments  or  ta 
▼ors  ttom  monarchical  Governments  which  he  could  not 
approve,  but  deems  it  right  to  look  for  help  from  the  vol 
untary  subscriptions  of  a  free  people  to  his  productions  as 
an  author.  This  confession  of  liard  necessity  comes  from 
a  man  who,  as  a  poet,  orator,  legislator,  historian  and 
statesman,  has  united  in  himself  more  varied  cktms  to 
distinction  than  any  public  man  of  our  century  He  may 
justly  look  for  sympathy,  for  it  is  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  those  who  know  htm  well  that  while  his  own  manner 
of  living  has  ail  the  regularity  and  simphcity  of  a  man  of 
exemplary  industry,  it  has  been  the  habit  of  his  life  to  feel 
for  and  relieve  the  sorrows  of  others — ^to  do  good  to  those 
who  were  sick  and  suflermg,  and  in  want,  according  to  his 
means,  and  often  beyond  his  means. 

When  his  glowing  words,  his  personal  mtrepidity.  and 
his  love  lor  progre«8ive  hberty  caused  him  to  be  borne  by 
acclamation  to  the  highest  place  of  authority  m  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  he  sought  to  use  his  popularity  and  the 
vantage  ground  of  his  station  not  to  uHurp  a  dictatorship 
for  himself,  but  to  constitute  France  a  Republic  Holding 
high  and,  for  a  time,  irresponsible  power,  he  retued  from 
office  poor*  and  with  such  spotless  integrity  that  not  even 
his  enemies  breathed  a  reproach  on  the  purity  of  his  ad 
ministration  m  its  relation  to  his  personal  fortunes 

A  lover  of  peace  and  of  his  fellow  men,  he  seised  the 
very  moment  of  the  highest  excitement  of  political  revo- 
lution to  repress  the  disposition  lor  war,  and  m  tne  name 
of  the  French  people  to  utter  an  ineffaceable  piotest 
against  shedding  blood  for  pohtical  offenses 

Nor  may  we  forget  that,  twenty -two  years  ago,  when 
the  United  States  pressed  upon  France  its  claim  of  indem- 
nity for  wrongs,  and  the  two  countries  were  for  a  season 
so  arrayed  against  each  other  that  the  indulgence  of  na- 
tional passion  might  easily  have  provoked  a  conflict,  he 
saw  that  the  demand  of  America  was  indisputably  right, 
sind  rising  superior  to  the  sensitiveness  of  his  countrymen, 
combated  the  opinions  of  some  of  those  whose  friendship 
he  valued  most,  and  by  his  manly  eloquence  essentially 
contributed  to  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  on  the 
bads  of  impartial  justice. 

But  it  is  not  by  reminisoences  of  his  public  career  ttiat 
Lamartine  asks  for  sympathy.  He  teUs  us  himself  that 
he  wraps  the  obscurity  of  private  hfe  around  him  like  a 
■untie,  and  entangled  by  no  conneotionB  with  Oovem- 
ment,  he  comes  before  us  exclusively  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Wherever  his  plan  is  made  known  we  find  it  is  received 
With  great  favor  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  result 
may  be  such  as  to  cheer  the  great  man  in  hia  solitude,  and 
lighten  the  intensity  of  his  distress 
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FREEZING    AND    BURNING. 


Thksb  two  operations,  apparently  so  opposite  in  fliiir 
nature,  are  undoubtedly  identical  in  cause,  aa  they 
are  similar  in  effect  when  applied  to  the  animal  tissiM. 
When  we  touch  a  red-hot  iron,  the  caloric  rushes  with 
tremendous  force  from  the  iron  mto  the  flesh,  instant^ 
destroying  the  contiguous  organization  of  skin,  muscle 
and  nerve,  producing  the  most  excruciating  pain,  and.  If 
extended  tar  enough,  destroying  all  animal  life.  Now  it 
this  same  piece  of  iron  could  be  reduced  as  many  degrees 
below  our  blood  heat  as  it  had  been  above,  and  we  vexe  to 
touch  it,  the  sensation  and  effect  would  be  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  bom.  The  caloric  would  again  msh 
with  tremendous  force,  but  the  current  would  be  changed 
in  the  oppoHte  direction.  It  would  rush  from  the  flesh 
into  the  iron,  destroying  m  its  course  the  aninrpl  oiigan- 
ization.  We  should  be  burnt  as  badly  as  with  the  red-hot 
iron.  Dr  Kane,  m  speaking  of  the  effects  of  extreme  cold 
m  his  Arctic  Expedition,  says  : 

''At  the  appaUing  temperature  of  40  and  60.  er  70t« 
80  degrees  beluw  the  freexing  point,  cold  became  as  insens- 
ible m  its  effects  as  heat  indeed,  between  the  poatrre 
effects  of  thtr  very  high,  and  the  negative  of  the  very  low 
scale,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  by  sensation.  Upon 
gomg  out  m  th<>  open  an  the  face  became  wcrusted  with 
an  icy  rind,  and  the  lips  were  glued  together  by  the  ee 
menling  aid  of  the  beard  and  moustache  The  trigger  of 
a  gun  bhstered  the  finger,  and  a  jack-knife  in  the  panta 
loons  pocket  caused  you  to  jump  as  with  a  sudden  seald 
During  the  long  darknes.^,  when  they  attempted  to  beguile 
the  Winter  hours  with  theatricals,  an  unfortunate  Thes- 
pian dropped  the  pantomimic  flat-iron  as  though  receir- 
ing  a  sudden  bum  Indeed,  next  day  a  row  of  blisters  had 
given  evidence  of  the  truth  that  in  temperature  aa  m 
everything  else,  extremes  meet." 

THE    MILLER'S   DAUGHTER. 


Blus  were  the  eyes  of  the  miller's  daughter, 
Brown  and  golden  her  wavy  hair — 

Swift  was  the  rush  of  the  silvery  water 
Tumbling  over  the  mill- wheel  there. 

Spider-webs  swung  firom  each  oaken  rafters- 
Swung  and  floated  the  whole  day  long  ; 

Sweet  was  the  music  of  Sfary's  laughter, 
Sweeter  the  music  of  Slary's  song. 

Down  to  the  stream  grew  the  flags  and  rushes- 
Roses,  too,  with  their  fragranoe  sweet , 

Redder  than  roses  were  Mary's  blushes 
When  in  the  forest  we  chanced  to  meet. 

Steady  and  true  was  the  mill-wheel's  motion, 
Bright  was  the  foam-belPs  sparkling  dance — 

Steadier  flir  was  the  maid's  devotion. 
Brighter  than  waters  her  blue  eye's  glance. 

Ah !  well-B-day,  the  wheel  is  broken- 
Ten  long  years  has  its  creak  been  still ; 

Ivy-vines  hang  from  the  rafters  oaken. 
Ruined  and  idle  now  stands  the  mill. 

To  a  rose-covered  mound  on  the  hillside,  lonely, 

Often  I  wander  to  weep  and  to  pray  ; 

Brooklet  and  bird  to  my  ear  sing  only«— 

My  soul  hears  a  spirit-song  sweeter  than  they. 

a.  A.  A. 
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GROANS-CRIES-TIGERS. 


Gkrmax  and  French  physicians  of  late  recommend  to 
their  patientu  to  cry  and  groan  to  their  heart's  content, 
when  suffering  from  pain,  either  from  disease  or  from 
■orgieal  operations.  There  is  sound  philosophy  In  all 
this.  Cries  and  groans  are  the  great  safety-valves  to  the 
nures.  Every  mother  knows  that  when  a  chUd  &Us  or 
bumps  its  head,  and  the  disaster  is  followed  by  a  lusty 
cry,  she  regards  it  as  of  little  moment.  I^  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  stQl,  or  cries  feebly,  the  injury  is  apprehended 
to  be  more  or  lesu  severe,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  or  feebleness  of  the  demonstrative  cry.  Nature 
IS  the  best  teacher.  The  animal  cries  sharply  with  pain 
on  iignry,  and  so  long  as  it  does  ko  we  fly  to  its  relief. 
When  it  ceases,  we  know  the  danger  is  over  or  the  case 
mortal  The  very  outcry  throws  the  action  from  the  deli- 
cate net-work  of  the  nerves  upon  the  blood-vessels  and 
mascles,  where  more  robust  powers  may  turn  aside  the 
danger. 

We  recommend  groans  and  cries.    To  the  chUd  with  Its 
httle  world  of  vast  trials  and  overwhelming  griefs,  so  little 
appreciated  by  us  grown  old  in  suffering,  trained  to  en- 
durance, haeknied  m  sympathy,  and  callous  to  human  ne- 
cessities, tears  and  cries  are  not  only  a  rdief  but  a  positive 
comfort    We  have  known  a  sturdy  young  democrat,  of  a 
month  old,  who  kept  the  whole  house  in  uproar  at  his 
cries— great,  honest,  steady,  comfortable  cries,  that  might 
d<  the  knowing  ones  good,  but  appalling  to  the  unin- 
itiated.   Such  a  running  about  as  he  kept  In  the  &mily  ! 
Such  a  trotting  as  he  underwent  I    Such  a  hurrying  up 
of  hot  flannels  !    Such  swigs  of  catnip,  balm,  annise  and 
calamus  as  were  poured  down  that  wide-open  little  red 
throat,  to  say  nothing  of  magnesia,  rhubarb  and  palma 
chrLiti :  then  for  the  little  kicks,  and  squaring  off  of  those 
red  fists,  the  writhings,  gurglings,  and  chokings,  followed 
up  by  trots  and  hard  thumpe  upon  the  back  I    Verily  the 
child  took  to  existence  hardly.    All  this  time  that  so 
much  commotion  was  raised  by  the  graceless  new-comer, 
he.  the  youngster,  grew  apace.    A  mellon  vine  running 
before  a  streak  of  lightning  were  a  fit  illustration  of  his 
growing     The  beanstalk  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  was 
tardy  in  oompariflon.    Bands  were  burst,  small  linen  dis- 
carded, and  pretty  laoes  thrown  to  one  side  to  make  room 
for  the  young  demonstrative.    Such  sleep  as  that  child 
had  was  an  admiration  to  all  beholders.    And  yet  we 
looked  on  with  fear  and  trembling.    We  knew  that  the 
least  stirring  of  the  pent  up  vitality,  the  folding  of  the 
slighte.st  shred  of  flannel  under  those  eaae-leving  ribs 
would  set  him  all  afloat  again.    Those  pretty  smiles,  and 
infkntile  greetings  with  the  angels  would  be  at  once  ex- 
changed for  such  decided  earth  manifestations  as  would 
aet  the  whole  domicil  in  confusion.    But  the  point  was 
this  :  all  these  kicks  and  screams  were  beneficial  to  the 
lasty  growth  of  the  young  scion.    They  woriced  kindly 
upon  his  development,  albeit  grievous  to  the  senses  of  the 
looker-on. 

If  groans  are  good  for  the  child,  and  cries  the  best  kind 
of  gymnastics,  they  are  none  the  less  so  for  the  adult, 
whose  skin  becomes  at  onee  hard  and  wrinkled  from  the 
time  be  ceases  to  groan  and  cry.  Women  who  weep  read* 
Iljr,  albeit  they  are  not  of  the  achieving  kind,  albeit  they 
do  not  qnite  understand  the  solving  of  moral  problems, 
or  the  inspiratioDS  of  poets  and  heroes,  from  the  Ikct  of 
tlieir  belonging  to  mild,  wmUrj  planets,  always  retain  a 


soft,  delicate  beauty,  qnite  refreshing,  most  especially  to 
men  of  robust  nerves,  who  love  them  by  contrast.  Wom- 
en subject  to  hysterics,  which  consists  of  moisture,  are 
always  young  and  &ir  to  look  upon,  by  reason  that  when 
the  fit  is  upon  them  they  scream  loudly,  which  greatly 
easeth  the  whole  system,  and  the  loud  laughing,  mingled 
with  tears,  does  so  greatly  stir  up  and  refresh  the  oigans 
that  they  are  as  good  as  made  new.  Men  are  not  unfre- 
quently  atflleted  in  the  same  way,  by  reason  of  the  wom- 
anly part,  which  is  the  best  and  finest  part  of  their 
nature,  becoming  for  the  time  being  in  the  paramount. 
While  the  fit  is  on  them  it  behooveth  them  to  be  housed 
lest  it  be  unseemly  to  a  man.  We  are  weU  aware  that 
physicians,  from  certain  data,  which  we  will  not  stop  te 
define  or  examine,  deny  this  disease  to  men  ;  but  we 
could  give  good  and  valid  reasons  for  believing  the  oon> 
trary ,  were  not  the  authority  of  Shakespeare  all-suffieient 
for  the  occasion : 

*'  0 !  let  not  woman's  weapons,  water  drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheelcs      e       *       • 
•       •       •       •       You  think  I'll  weep ; 
No,  I'll  not  weep.      •       •       •       • 
0,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart ; 
Bysteriai  passio  ;  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow  ! 
Thy  element's  below." 

All  the  Poets  make  their  heroes  weep,  from  Homer 
down  to  the  poorest,  which  might  be  unseemly  to  name. 
Heroes  cry,  and  scream,  and  swear,  unconscious  that  they 
do  it,  for  their  brains  and  nerves  most  find  an  outlet  or 
snap  asunder.  Washington  did  this  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
as  did  Gen.  Taylor,  and  nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  them 
for  so  doing.  They  were  not  carpet-knights,  thoy  wore 
not  "  ambling  in  a  lady's  chamber,"  but  stout  men,  do- 
ing stalwart  duty  for  God  and  country,  and  no  more  con- 
scious of  what  they  said  than  the  thick  air  of  battle  that 
carried  the  sound.  Tour  out-speaking,  out-thundering 
demi-god  is  no  craven — no  traitor.  We  will  stake  our  best 
quiU  that  Schlessinger  was  a  taciturn  man. 

Jove  is  power  in  repose,  but  Jove  is  Jupiter  Tbnatualso. 
He  can  thunder ;  he  does  not  care  who  steals  his  thunder ; 
he  holds  the  armory  of  thunder,  and  cares  not  how  many 
try  their  hand  at -it,  so  that  they  do  it  worthily  ;  he  de- 
rides only  the  attempt  and  fiJlure.  The  outcries  of  power 
are  sublime — such  as  the  cry  of  the  bald  eagle,  the  roar 
of  the  Uoi^^but  we  laugh  at  the  voice  of  the  goose  and 
the  bray  of  the  ass,  just  as  we  should  deride  the  bellow- 
Ings  of  the  Titans. 

The  Stoics,  when  fh^  placed  all  virtue  In  endurance, 
did  violence  to  the  healthiest  interests  of  our  humanity. 
Your  out-cryhig  people  are  cheerful,  healthy  and  freedom- 
loving.  Those  aatiOBs  who  have  been  the  most  reraaika- 
ble  for  their  taeituraity— the  least  demonstrative  of  their 
emotions — have  always  proved  themselves  the  most  cruel 
and  vindictive  ;  witness  the  ancient  Lacedemoneans,  and 
the  modem  savs^.  So  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
cultore,  who  have  no  impulses,  are  always  cold  if  not 
emel.  They  do  not  cry  and  shout — not  they ;  they  do  not 
scream  in  the  market-place,  and  call  from  the  house-top^ 
and  speak  blood-tirringly  from  the  stump.  0,  no ;  they 
stab  in  the  dark — barricade  themselves  behind  forms  and 
ceremonies— and  die  at  fifty,  old,  and  parched,  and  shriv^ 
eled,  Kke  a  mummy  of  a  thousand  years.  We  believe  in 
endurance.  We  are  a  Stoic,  in  fact ;  what  else  could  keep 
us  alive  and  writing  in  this  age  of  freedom  ?  But  we  must 
wriU  this  grroan,  because  the  times  do  not  afford  us  oppor- 
tunity to  utter  one  in  good  faith.  St.  FSul  knew  the  vir- 
tue to  be  found  therein  when  he  so  well  described  "  groan- 
iQgs  that  cannot  be  uttered." 
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UNITED  STATES  MAGAZINE. 


It  dues  uuf  LeafL  good  lo  ucvr  i^ie  ccma  aud  biiUuts  of 
the  people  gathered  in  the  lark,  for  inntanoe,  in  New 
York  City.  Heavens  1  ho\r  tkejr  do  about ;  there  ia  health 
and  majesty  both  in  their  shouts.  Your  lean,  discon- 
tented Cassius  does  not  shout  nor  groan ;  he  clings  his 
lean  amis  close  to  his  side,  looking  out  from  under  his 
knit  brows  with  a  stem,  lowering  frown,  while  he  holds 
the  folds  of  his  iogti  close  to  his  ribs.  It  is  good  for  the 
people  to  vent  themselves  in  cries,  and  shouts,  and  groans. 
It  gives  health  and  vigor  to  the  body  politic,  no  less  than 
to  the  human  system.  Who  that  has  ever  listened  to  the 
shouts  of  the  New  York  masses  but  has  felt  the  Mood 
thrill  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers  ?  Then  their  ffroam  i  Wo 
to  the  speaker,  the  statesman,  the  politician,  the  editor, 
who  comes  under  the  ban  of  the  groaningt  of  the  people. 
It  IS  deep  and  terrible,  and  significant  as  the  muttering 
thunder  which  precedes  the  hurricane.  It  is  not  to  be 
hushed — it  is  not  to  be  stifled.  We  heard  ten  thousand^ 
people  groan  at  the  doings  of  the  rulers  in  the  Park  at  a 
mass  meeting.  It  was  fearfully  ominous.  A  man  is  po- 
litically dead  who  has  been  thus  groaned  over.  Admims- 
trators  must  take  these  things  to  heart  Your  silent  mob 
may  be  reasoned  with,  but  your  live,  shouting  one,  vent- 
ing itself  in  cries  and  groans,  is  to  be  observed  narrowly. 
For  it  must  and  will  find  a  leader  who  "  can  guide  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  "  It  is  said  Young  Italy 
has  grown  silent  and  gloomy  :  it  indicates  a  gathering 
power  to  be  felt  hereafter.  Young  FVance,  on  the  con- 
trary, during  the  first  revolution,  gave  way  to  horrible 
cries,  like  those  of  the  tiger  ;  witness  their  tiger  doings, 
and  apply  the  analogy.  Crowns,  courts,  churches,  insti- 
tutions fell  before  the  accumulated,  unsuppressed  madness 
thus  engendered. 

We  arc  not  sure  but  what  is  technically  called  "groans," 
in  the  popular  sense,  is  a  New  York  peculiarity  ;  they  ap- 
ply them  freely  to  unpopular  men  and  measures.  It  has 
more  dignity  than  the  hiss,  and  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
also,  for  it  clears  the  political  horizon  without  caring 
much  for  the  men  it  overrides.  Your  hlsa  is  superficial 
and  is  easily  surmounted  ;  your  groan  is  deep  and  deadly. 

We  have  in  New  Y<^,  also,  another  demonstration  of 
the  people  called  the  "Tiger."  When  the  msases  are 
greatly  indignant,  diegustcd,  or  outraged,  they  vent  them- 
•elvea  in  fiery  speediea ;  then,  as  by  one  virfee,  they  shout 
"  three  groans  for  the  traitor  Schlessinger,"  or  any  other 
obnoxious  individual,  then  follow  the  groans,  loud,  deep 
and  determined.  Should  they  cry  still  further  "  Now  for 
a  Tiger j"  that  quick,  sharp  yell  is  fearful  to  bear,  and  wo 
to  the  indtvidnal  if  near  at  hand  ;  he  woold  be  torn  Umb 
from  limb. 

The  Tiger,  howerer,  Is  not  neoesearily  a  mark  of  diaap- 
probation.  It  Is  rather  a  demonstration  of  life  and  aetioa. 
A  lively  expression  of  any  emotion  of  any  Und.  They  give 
it  to  Ihvorite  speakers  and  publle  eliameten.  Still,  it  is 
terrible,  like  the  beantlfal  bat  capridons  animal  fhim 
which  it  takes  its  name.  A  stranger  would  be  greatly  ter- 
rified thereby.  For  instanee,  when  the  refined,  beantUhl 
Bontag  appeared  in  the  City  of  New  York  a  aerenade  was 
given  her,  and  there  were  loud  calls  for  her  appearance 
upon  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  at  which  she  stopped. 
When  she  appeared,  with  her  fine  look  of  genius  and 
blood,  and  bowed  In  her  womanly  grace  to  the  mnltitade 
bdow,  her  handsome  appearance,  so  like  a  revelation, 
wrought  upon  the  sensitive  New  Yorkers,  and  they  spon- 
taneously gave  her  tliree  cheers,  followed  by  a  Tiger^  at 
which  startling  cry  poor  Sontag.  overcome  with  soTprise 
and  terror,  fled  to  the  inner  rocmis,  doubtfhl  If  she  would 
not  be  torn  in  pieces.    But  she  soon  learned  there  was  no 


duiigvr  ;   it  ^us  ouly  a  pi'viuoUii4on  ui   ti^c  «:iit.ut 
which  followed  her  every  footfall  in  New  York. 

Americans  are  losing  the  calm  silence  which  maiked 
the  men  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Revolution.  >il'e  are 
combining  the  sturdy  selflsm  of  the  English  stock  with  the 
versatile  mercurialness  of  the  French.  Our  blood  has 
outgrown  the  old  English  mist  and  fog,  and  the  Dutch 
phlegm.  This  is  a  necessity  of  climate.  Wo  are  very 
quick  and  irritable,  and  not  to  be  trified  with.  We  are 
learning  to  work  more  with  the  spirit  than  the  flesh  ;  we 
ease  the  nerves  by  cries,  and  groans,  and  tigers,  and  such 
a  people  must  be  wisely  ruled.  Administrators  muKt  be 
careful  of  what  they  do  ;  they  must  not  provoke  the  irri- 
tability of  the  people  unless  they  know  fully  how  to  allay 
it.  We  do  not  feel  now  as  individuals  so  much  as  in 
masses.  We  go  together  as  one  man,  and  wo  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  man  who  provokes  public  indignation. 
We  would  not  like  to  be  in  the  skin  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  lately  so  brutally  assaulted  Senator 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  if  onee 
the  people  of  the  country  begin  to  give  him  groans  followed 
by  a  Tiger.  Public  outbreaks  are  fearful  when  aimed  at 
one  man.  It  is  God  only  who  "  stilleth  the  raging  of  the 
"  and  the  tumult  of  the  people. 


^>* 


SAILORS'  WIVES. 


"  At  one  time  there  have  been  enumerated  In  Honolain 
the  wives  of  twentv-five  sea  captains.  From  such  infor- 
mation as  can  be  obtained,  it  is  supponed  that  one  in  six 
of  all  whaling  captains  is  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Hie 
practice  is  annuaUy  increasiitf .  This  is  a  new  feature  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  whaling  business.  Probably  a 
score  of  American  ladies  have  visited  the  Arctic  0<^an 
during  the  past  Summer.      [Honolulu  Friend,  Nov.  17. 

The  above  paragraph  is  more  significant  than  might  be 
supposed  from  a  hasty  perusal.  The  wives  of  our  saiknrt 
are  perhapa  the  most  independent  class  of  women  in  the 
community.  Sailors  are  apt  to  be  improvident  to  the  last 
degree,  and  while  upon  ship-board  can  hardly  conceive  of 
any  earthly  use  for  money.  The  ccMiditions  of  his  voyage 
insure  him  a  suppOTt  while  It  lasts,  and  no  sooner  does  ha 
reach  shore  and  receive  a  handful  of  gold  than  he  is  eager 
to  expend  it.  Bat  saflors*  wires  come  in  as  most  aalntaiy 
checks  upon  this  prodigality  Ihey  fed  deeply  the  yean 
of  t^  and  peril  expended  in  aoeumulabon.  They  knop- 
how  their  own  lives  have  been  passed  in  a  protracted  anx- 
iety for  the  beloved  one  so  long  absent  upon  the  mighty 
deep.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  mother  to  be  reverenced 
as  well  as  remembered. 

A  sailor'b  mother  is  always  old,  and  the  first  thing  he 
does  on  reaching  harbor  and  secnring  his  wages,  is  to 
transmita  portion  to  his  *'good  old  mother,  who  fa  Koreto 
pray  for  Jade,  tossing  ahoat  on  the  ocean ;"  so  he  writes 
her  a  brief  latter-^Jaek's  letters  are  always  brief— the  he- 
glra  (kom  the  Mecca  of  dear  mother  to  the  Medina  of  yonr 
dutifhl  son.  Jack,  befaig  moat  rapid,  and  his  chirogmphy 
apt  to  resemble  foot-prints  upon  sand.  It  is  not  kmg  be- 
fore his  pockets  are  entirely  relieved. 

If  Jade  has  a  wifo  he  la  altogether  a  different  betag. 
Hien  In  Us  old  sea-chest  begina  to  accumulate  deHeate 
shells,  bright  red  beans,  shaik's  teeth,  flyfaig  flah  dried, 
centipedes  and  Unrds,  and  scorpions  in  spixita.  Be  looks 
oat  for  monkeys  and  parrots,  and  rare  things  of  every 
kind,  with  which  to  delight  and  exdte  the  wondennent  of 
the  beloved  at  home.  A  saflor  who  makea  an  improvldeBt 
or  bad  hoabaod  la  the  worst  Und  of  a  man;  for,  aaagen- 
eral  role,  they  are  deeply  attadied  to  their  fomOiea,  aad 
the  wires  of  nOoct  are  aaaong  the  meet  dieted  we  hate 
ever  known.    Whalemen  are  often  gone  IWnn  tiuree  to  five 
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jMrSf  and  aU  this  time  the  aole  management  of  the  prop- 
erty and  ISunilj  Inteveata  devolTee  upon  the  wifik 

And  when  the  rattling  casement  told 

Of  man  J  a  perOed  ship, 
The  anxJooa  wife  her  babes  would  fold, 
And  pray  with  trembling  Up. 

She  leani  the  ehfldren,  bu  ja  and  wlla,  and  directs  her 
aflUrs  with  great  discretion  and  fidelity.    She  aoquires  a 
tranquil  kind  of  dignity,  a  womanly  sdf-rdlanoe,  which  is 
pleasing  to  contemplate.    Good  order  and  thrift  prerail  In 
her  household,  even  U>  a  degree  beyond  those  where  the 
husbands  are  more  Immediately  associated  with  the  fiunily 
.  omtine.    fbr  men  will  be  lato,  and  will  disarrange  and 
keep  a  hDuse  more  or  less  in  commotion,  while  the  habit 
of  being  sole  bead  and  director  of  the  establishment  gives 
to  these  women  an  entire  and  beautifully  developed  system. 
The  sailor  is  too  much  isolated  from  his  kind.    These 
men,  who  carry  the  products  of  nations  from  mart  to 
mart,  do  it  in  sacrifice  of  nearly  aU  the  social  affections. 
They  encounter  perils  by  land  and  sea,  hickness  and  disas- 
ter and  temptations  in  every  shape,  to  advance  our  com- 
mercial Interests,  and  yet  they  are  the  class  least  cared  for 
in  the  community.  They  are  good  for  nothing  upon  shore ; 
off  soundings  Jack  comes  out  in  all  his  glory.  But  on  land 
he  reels  and  lurches  about,  and  stares  and  wonders  like  a 
grown-up  child.    He  knows  little  of  conventionalism,  and 
what  he  knows  be  despises.    He  has  a  way  all  his  own. 
He  is  sure  to  mount  a  horae  as  being  next  best  to  a  ship, 
and  the  animal  stands  bat  a  poor  chance,  for  ten  knots  an 
boor  is  slow  going  to  a  sailor.  Then  all  the  moek-anctlons, 
aU  the  strange  out4>f-tlie-way  places,  have  an  attraction 
tor  him.    He  likes  an  open  space  as  he  does  sea-room,  but 
he  likes  V>  (U^e  Into  locker-looking  courts  and  forecastle 
kind  of  streets,  and  caboose  sort  of  old  dwellings ;  and  so 
he  is  pretty  sura  to  get  where  he  shouldn't  go. 

Now,  the  help  for  all  this  is  to  allow  the  captain  and 
f  rst  mate,  one  or  both,  we  should  say  both,  to  take  thdr 
wives  with  them  to  sea.  This  would  be  an  incentive  to 
the  sailor,  and  we  believe  the  interests  of  commerce  even 
■mnM  be  advanced  by  such  jwaetloe.  There  would  be  a 
demand  for  greater  forecast  and  care  npon  the  part  of 
eotnmaaderB,  and  the  saving  of  lifo  would  no  doobt  be 
great,  for  many  captains  assert  that  the  sense  oi  discon- 
tent and  bereavement  produced  by  these  flumly  separa- 
tlons€>ften  becomes  too  painfhl  for  endurance.  Women, 
also,  will  foel  the  need  of  hig^  culture,  and  a  more  thor- 
ough habit  of  study  and  mental  Improvement,  and  a  mote 
enlaiged  and  disinterested  mode  of  observation  will  pr«- 
▼ail  ammg  them. 

Hany  sailors'  wives  axe  good  navigators,  and  take  ob- 
aervationa  and  keep  the  log  as  well  as  the  captain.  We 
haTO  known  more  than  one  woman  who  quelled  a  mutiny 
aboard  abip  by  her  feaxlflaB  deportment  and  resolnte  self- 
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THE    DEAD    IN     THE     DEEP. 

*' A  peopled  home  la  the  oeean  bed." 

A  BBnr  notice,  very  full  of  interest,  has  recently  been 

pabUflbed  by  a  Dstvoit  paper  of  the  successfhl  descent  of 

a  aabmarine  diver  on  Lake  Erie  to  the  wreck  of  a  steamer, 

which  had  been  lybig  four  yearn  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred 

ana  aixty  feet  below  the  surfoce.    A  safe  belonging  to  the 

Americaii  Express  Obmpany,    and   containing   between 

thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars  in  money,  was  sunk  In 

tho  veaaai,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 

fpun  it  but  without  aaeeesn  till  a  few  weeks  since  when  a 

diver  ftom  AiAOo  aeoompUshed  the  wonderfhi  feat.    The 


steamer  was  the  Atlantic ;  ahe  was  sunk  off  Long  Pointy 
on  Lake  EMe,  In  1862.    The  Detroit  paper  says : 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  steamer  was  hutantly 
sunk,  by  eoUiding  with  a  propeller,  and  that  a  laige  num- 
ber of  passengers  were  lost  The  diver  was  protected  by 
copper  armor,  and  was  under  water  lorty  minutes,  during 
which  time  he  had  some  strange  adventures.  The  upper 
deck  of  the  steamer  lies  one  hundred  and  sixty  ft«t  under 
water,  and  &r  below  where  there  is  any  current  or  mo- 
tion. Everything  is  therefore  exactly  as  it  went  down. 
When  the  diver  alighted  upon  the  deck,  he  was  saluted  by 
a  beautiful  lady,  whose  clothing  was  well  arraDged,  and 
her  hair  elegantly  dressed.  As  he  approached  ner  the 
motion  of  the  water  caused  an  oscillation  of  her  head,  aa 
if  gracefully  bowing  to  him.  She  was  standing  erect,  with 
one  hand  graHptng  the  rigging.  Around  lay  the  bodies  of 
several  others  as  If  sleeping.  Children  holding  their 
frieoda  by  the  hand,  and  mothers  with  their  babies  were 
there.  In  the  cabin  the  furniture  was  still  untouclied  by 
decay,  and  to  all  appearances  had  just  been  arranged  by 
some  careful  and  tasteful  hand. 

"  In  the  cfflce  he  found  the  safe,  and  was  enabled  to  move 
it  with  ease,  and  took  it  upon  deck,  where  the  granpling 
Irons  were  festened  on,  and  the  prize  brought  safely  to 
light.  On  opening  the  safe,  it  displayed  its  contents  In  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  There  was  m  the  safe  $6,000 
in  gold,  $3,600  in  bills  of  the  Government  Stock  Bank,  and 
a  large  amount  of  bills  on  other  banks,  amounting  m  aU 
to  about  $36,000." 

The  deaeription  of  the  beautiful  lady  standing  on  deck, 

at  the  still  and  scrfemn  depth  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 

swaying  to  and  fro  as  If  saluting  her  visiter,  forcibly  re- 

minda  us  of  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith's  poem  of  the  *'  Drowned 

Mariner,"  from  which  we  quote  the  following  stanzas : 

Bethink  thee,  mariner,  well  of  the  past, 

A  voice  caUs  loud  for  thee — 
There^  a  stifled  prayer,  the  first,  the  last. 
The  pfauffing  ship  on  her  beam  is  cast, 

0,  where  shall  thy  burial  bef 
Bethink  thee  of  oaths  that  were  lightly  spoken. 
Bethink  thee  of  vows  that  were  lightly  broken. 
Bethink  thee  of  all  that  is  dear  to  thee— 
For  thou  art  alone  on  the  raging  sea : 

Alone  In  the  dark,  alone  en  the  wave, 

To  buffet  the  storm  alone— 
To  struggle  a^iast  at  thy  watery  grave. 
To  atruggle,  and  feel  there  is  none  to  save— 

God  shield  thee,  helplees  one  I 
The  stout  limbs  yield,  for  their  strength  is  past, 
The  trembling  bands  on  the  deep  are  caat^ 
The  white  brow  glesms  a  moment  more, 
Then  slowly  sinks — the  struggle  Is  o'er. 

Down,  down  where  the  storm  is  hushed  to  sleep, 

Where  the  sea  its  dirge  shall  swell, 
Where  the  amber  drops  for  thee  shall  weep, 
And  the  raee-Upped  shell  b^  music  keep. 

There  thou  shalt  slumber  weU. 
The  gem  and  the  pearl  lie  heaped  at  thy  side. 
They  fell  from  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  bride. 
From  the  strongman's  hand,  from  the  maiden's  brow, 
As  they  slowly  sunk  to  the  wave  below. 

A  peopled  home  Is  the  ocean  bed. 

The  mother  and  child  are  there  ■ 
The  fervent  youth  and  the  hoary  head, 
The  maid,  with  her  floating  locks  outspread, 

The  babe  with  its  silken  hair. 
As  the  water  moveth  they  lightly  sway. 
And  the  tranquil  lights  on  their  features  play ; 
And  there  is  each  cherished  and  beautifulform. 
Away  from  decay,  and  away  ttom  the  storm. 

How  perfectly  and  graphicaUy  thJa  last  stanza  presento 
the  scene  described  by  the  diver  in  the  quotation  from  the 
Detroit  paper.  And  yet  the  poem  was  written  years  ago. 
drawing  Its  pictures  from  the  inspirations  of  genius  rather 
than  the  experience  of  facts. 

PofiTKaopT. — ^It  is  said  to  be  a  pity  to  spoil  a  good  story. 
Nevertheless,  having  seen,  since  the  above  was  put  in 
type,  another  side  to  the  story  of  the  diver  and  what  he 
saw,  and  what  he  didn't  see,  we  feel  bound  to  give  it ;  not 
that  we  love  poetry  less,  but  that  we  love  truth  mote. 
The  foUowhig  apparently  pUin  matter-of-fect  statement 
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from  the  Cleveland  Herald,  seems  to  knock  the  poetry  of 
the  Detroit  paper  "  into  a  cocked  hat. " 

"Mr.  E.  P.  Harrington,  of  Weutfleld.  N.  Y.,  In  hiji  div- 
ing pres8,  with  leaden  shoes,  and  with  lead  wpights  at- 
tached to  his  body,  amounting  in  all  to  '248  Ibn.,  with  a 
rope  around  his  waist,  b^  whicn  he  could  be  rai^  to  the 
Rurtacc,  and  a  check  or  (signal  line  in  his  hand,  commenced 
hia  first  descent.  He  yriu>  governed  by  the  wreck  line,  and 
struck  the  promenade  deck  about  forty  feet  aft  the  state- 
fltfOm,  where  the  Express  Company's  safe  was,  which  was 
in  the  third  &tate-room  aft  the  wheel-house  on  the  larboard 
side.  He  remained  on  deck  but  one  n^lnute.  After  de- 
scending frcm  50'^o  70  feet,  deijocding  upon  the  cleameKs 
of  the  air  above,  all  is  dark  to  the  diver,  and  he  is  governed 
entirely  by  feeling 

"  During  four  days  he  made  eighteen  descents  to  the 
Atlantic,  remaming  on  board  of  her  pericds  of  from  four  to 
eleven  minutes  each.  It  \ras  not  until  the  third  day,  upon 
which  he  made  seven  dives,  that  he  succeeded  in  getting 
to  the  state-room,  during  which  he  succeeded  in  breaking!; 
a  hrle  through  the  wood  work  and  getting  a  line  fatit  tc 
the  nng  of  the  safe,  but  found  the  aperture  too  small  tc 
admit  of  the  passage  of  the  safe.  The  next  day  he,  by  the 
tiid  of  a  saw,  managed  to  attiich  a  ro^.e  to  the  panel  work 
and  casing,  so  that  the  workmen  above  detached  it.  Ihc 
safe  was  then  raibcd. 

"  The  Atlantic  lies  careened,  her  larboard  side  being  175 
feet,  and  the  water  on  her  starboard  160  feet  deep.  The 
safa  was  about  157  feet  from  the  surikce.  Upon  her  deck 
Mr.  H.  found  a  light  sediment  of  three  or  four  inchc^ 
depth.  He  could,  as  we  have  said  abcve.  seo  nothing,  ami 
encountered  nothing  but  tlie  wood  work,  cliains,  glaK.^ 
and  the  chest.  The  water  was  very  chilly,  and  Mr.  H.'s 
hands  were  so  numb  that  he  could  net  by  mere  feelinf: 
distinguish  glass  from  wood.  It  was  only  by  the  former', 
breaking  that  he  knew  its  material.  He  thinks  his  st  rengtl 
when  below  not  more  than  one-tenth  that  he  ha«  when  in 
open  air.  He  sniTered  but  little  from  pressure  except  two 
or  three  times,  when  such  was  the  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  that,  as  he  says,  he  saw  ''  bright  flashes  in  his  hel- 
met, like  electnc  sparks  ' 
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**  Said  Aaron  to  Moses, 
*  Let  '8  cut  off  our  noses.' 
Said  Hoses  to  Aaron, 
'  It's  the  fashion  to  wear  *9m.'  " 

How  the  above  amusing  and  authentic  anecdote  has 
been  preserved  to  us  would  be  an  interesting  question  for 
the  antiquary.  Considering  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  date 
of  that  remarkable  oonversation,  it  oaght  not  to  surprise  us 
that  so  little  of  the  lighter  chit-chat  of  these  humorous 
High  Pnests  should  now  remain,  but  rather  that  any  scrap 
could  have  clung  to  the  memory  of  man  for  so  loQg  a  pe- 
riod. Where  Aaron  acquired  a  notion  so  absurd  cannot 
now  be  learned.  It  would  appear  that  the  influence  of  the 
more  sensible  Moees  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipi- 
tate Aaron  from  ridding  himself  of  a  featare  which,  how- 
ever unornamental,  was  certainly  useful,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble. After  reading  a  statement  so  disparaging,  one  cannot 
help  losing  somewhat  of  that  respect  for  Aaron  which,  in  a 
general  way,  attaches  to  the  cloth.  No  matter  tf  his  nasal 
protuberance  was  as  homely  as  that  of  the  Uttle  boy  who 
complained  to  his  mother  that  his  nose  "  grew  jwgffer  and 
jntgger  every  day  ;"  he  could,  on  no  principle,  be  excused 
for  severing  It  from  the  face  for  which  it  was  made.  And 
if  the  act  proposed  would  have  been  one  of  pure  wanton- 
ness— which  we  suspect  was  the  case — we  cannot  find 
words  sufficiently  energetic  for  the  adequate  expression 
of  our  shocked— nay,  horrified  feelings.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  honor  Moses  with  peculiar  homage  for  his  manly 
and  dignified  stand  upon  the  nose  of  his  IHend.  Note  his 
gentlemanly  deference  to  the  opinions  and  usages  of  the 
Jewish  community.  In  his  laconic  but  ctmiprehensive 
reply  he  says  only,  "  It  is  (he  fashion  to  wear  'em. "  It  is 
proper  to  infer  that  this  reply  had  the  happiest  effect 


upon  Aaron.  It  presented  to  him  the  inoonvenienee  of 
being  without  a  none,  in  connection  with  the  Idea  of  An- 
gularity ^<if  being  **  out  of  fashion  ;"  which,  in  those 
days — when  a  man  at  two  or  three  hundred  was  thought 
still  young— must  have  been  the  most  terrible  one  that 
Moses  could  have  suggested.  We  may  also  believe  that 
Moses  had  a  reverence  for  the  nasal  feature,  as  a  featiue ; 
and  that  it  jjalned  his  sense  of  fitness  and  proportion  to 
imagine  the  human  countenance  as  divested  of  it.  It  is 
this  feeling  with  which  we  sympathize  most  deeply  in  the 
present  article  ;  for  the  question  otfaskion  has  come  to 
affect  the  shape  of  the  nose,  rather  than  the  exisience.  it 
may  sound  oddly  to  bome  to  speak  of  the  nose  in  this 
technical  way  \  but  let  them  ask  almost  any  mother  to 
describe  how,  by  innumerable  pinches,  she  fashioned  the 
noses  of  her  offspring — redeemed  them  from  "  pug"-nes8, 
or  checked  their  banian-like  tendency  to  turn  toward  the 
root — and  they  may  b^n  to  realize  that  the  idea  is  not 
absurd. 

Bcbides  the  notion  of  mere  servile  imitation  in  these 
artist-minded  mammas— shaping  a  nose  after  the  rich 
Mr.  A'h  or  the  fasionable  Miss  B's — two  ideas  may  be 
mentioned,  as  having  a  particularly  controlling  effect 
First  and  most  widely  prevalent,  is  that  of  beauty.  Few 
are  insensible  to  the  beauty  or  effect  of  a  well-turned  nose. 
After  the  eyes  and  mouth,  perhaps,  the  nose  takes  the 
first  place  in  a  description  of  features.  "She's  yvrj 
pretty — that  is,  vwuid  be,  were  it  not  for  that  horrid  no«e  I" 
or,  '*  what  a  fine  nose  Mr.  C.  has  I"  are  expressions  fa- 
miliar to  every  one.  The  other  idea  is  that  of  ckcaracter. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  character  in  a  nose.  That  is^  the 
nose  is  often  made  quite  an  index  of  character ;  not  al- 
ways, or  perhaps  often,  knowingly,  but  ineentiUjf,  and 
not  the  less  surely.  Both  these  ideas  will  be  foxiher  illus- 
trated in  the  following  analysis. 

The  Grecian  nose  is  usually  considered  the  finest  and 
most  noble  of  all  the  varieties.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
being  "  well  planted  *'  between  the  brows,  and  straight 
upon  the  ridge,  and  by  its  firm,  well-turned  nostrils.  It 
lends  dignity  and  grace  to  the  oountenance,  and  is  sig- 
nificant of  truth,  honor,  purity  and  dtdicacy  of  mind.  No- 
bleness, openness  and  liberality  of  mind  and  heart  are 
suggested  byit.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  however,  that 
these  signs  are  by  no  means  infallible,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  in  relation  to  those  which  follow. 

The  Roman  nose  is  also  much  admired,  as  beiqg  indica- 
tive of  manliness  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  loftiness  of  par- 
pose.  The  ridge,  instead  of  being  straight,  is  raised  in  the 
middle,  generally  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  thongfa 
sometimes  It  has  a  oontinuoos  curve.  This  variety  of 
nose  is  suggestive  of  streqgtli  rather  than  delicacy,  and 
of  prudence  rather  than  generosity.  Both  the  varieties 
which  have  been  mentioned  depend  much  for  their  signiftr 
cance  upon  the  purity  of  their  "lines,"  and  degree  of 
perfection  of  "  chisseling." 

The  A^ptHisu  nose  is  earved  and  hooked,  like  the  bill  of 
the  eagle.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  sharpness  and 
activity  of  mind,  but  Is  indicative  rather  of  acuteness  than 
solidity.  It  is  also  an  accompaniment  of  cunning,  selfish- 
ness, and  rapacity. 

The  Retrousse  nose  is  vulgarly  called  the  "  turn-up." 
It  is  rarely  accompanied  by  nobleness  or  greatness  of 
mind,  but  rather  signifies  one  absorbed  by  aelL  The 
posses.«or  of  such  a  nose  may  be  witty,  sensitive,  and 
"  thin-skinned,"  but  rarely  generous,  manly,  or  high- 
son  led. 

The  "  Pug  "  nose— the  poor  little  pug  noee ;  what  need 
be  said  of  the  pug  nose  ?  Everybody  knows  the  png  nose* 
Not  '*  big  enough  to  pull,"  or  small  enough  to  be  called  a 
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vart,  it  can  neithex  be  blown  nor  worn  with  satiB&clion, 
and  is  on!/  pooaooacd  by  men  as  bttle  In  proportion  as  the 
exoreadence  itaeU.  Napoleon  gave  amall-noied  men  a  par- 
ticularly wide  berth — and  there  was  reason. 

There  are  modifications  of  all  these  varieties  ;  and,  in- 
deed, a  great  proportion  of  all  the  noses  may  be  termed 
modifications.  We  have  the  "bottle  nose,"  the  "car- 
bnncle  nose,"  the  "  rum-blossom  nose,"  the  "  squab 
Boae,"  the  "  flat  nose,"  and  the  nose  with  the  knob  at 
the  end.  The  next  to  the  last  named  embraces  the  Afri- 
can nojw.  A  wide  nostril  denotes  a  deep,  full  chest.  A 
very  red  and  highly-inflamed  noee  is  significant  of  "  ap- 
ple-jack," which  is  a  "  weakness." 

Wajthington  had  a  very  fine,  wide-ridged  Grecian  nose. 
The  Greeks  are  generally  supponed  to  have  Grecian  noses. 
Wellington  had  a  remarkable  Roman  noee,  and  most  Ro- 
mans have  them  likewise.  John  Randolph  and  Tristam 
Boigess  had  aquiline  noses.  "Turn-up"  and  "pug"^ 
noses  are  not  commonly  imported  by  great  men." 

A  race  of  people— thank  Heaven  becoming  extinct— 
eaOed  Yankees,  have  succeeded  in  converting  the  noee 
into  a  musical  iastmment,  of  wondrous  power  but  some- 
what deQctent  m  sweetness.  It  is  not  commonly  conidd- 
ercd  so  good  as  the  natural  organ,  and  it  is  to  be  fervently 
hoped  will  in  time  be  disused. 

We  have  only  to  fancy  the  human  countenance  divested 
of  the  nose,  to  aj^ree  with  Moses  tlmt  the  nasal  appendage 
is  "very  good  in  its  place."  The  advocates  of  Aaron's 
theory  are  becoming  rare. 


A    GLANCE    ALL    ROUND. 


"  Ordbr  re^s  in  Warsaw  ;"  but  the  Russians  are  re- 
bttildiug  some  of  their  fortifications  and  defenses  in  a  man- 
ner that  seems  to  indicate,  that  while  they  put  their  trust 
in  God  they  mean  "  to  keep  their  powder  dry."  In  the 
meantime  the  Emperor  is  turning  his  attention  to  internal 
fanprovements  and  the  arts  of  peace. 

John  Bull  has  wisely  concluded  not  to  fly  in  a  passion 
and  pitch  into  Brother  Jonathan  because  Minister  Cramp- 
ton  was  summaril}'  sent  home.  John  even  has  no  idea  of 
dismissing  Mr.  Dallas.  Mr.  Crampton  is  made  the  scape 
goat,  and  the  enlistment  difBculty  is  settled.  The  Central 
American  dispute,  John  still  thinks,  is  a  fair  quarrel,  and 
offers  to  "  leave  it  out "  to  a  third  party  to  say  how  it 
shall  be  settled. 

But  an  awful  rumpus  had  occurred  between  John  and 
Jonathan  at  the  last  dates  from  London,  which  bid  fair 
for  a  short  time  to  knock  all  other  quarrels  into  a  cocked 
hat.  A  member  of  Jonathan's  &mily  went  to  the  Queen's 
levee,  or  public  reception,  wearing  a  ydlmo  vat  and  Wack 
craraL  The  master  of  ceremonies  had  the  great  presence 
of  mind  and  self-possession  to  stop  tbe  horrid  looking 
"  critter  "  at  the  door,  and  sent  him  off  before  he  got  in- 
aid«  to  frighten  the  Qneen.  But  it  was  evident  the  Queen 
had  a  narrow  escape ;  and  as  soon  as  the  thing  became 
known  out  of  doors  liondon  boiled  over  with  excitement. 
The  "  Thunderer  "  roared,  and  all  the  lesser  papers,  Tray, 
Blanche  and  Sweetheart,  barked  at  the  yellow  vest  and 
black  "hankercher." 

The  Queen,  however,  showed  good  pluck,  ibr  no  sooner 
wsR  she  told  of  what  had  happened  at  the  door,  than  she 
Intimated  that  she  wasn't  "afrared,"  and  ordered  the 
master  of  ceremonies  to  let  the  man  in.  But  it  was  too 
late  ;  the  man  had  gone,  and  the  American  Minister  had 
gerae  with  him.  When  John  understood  that  the  Minister 
had  left  with  the  yellow  vest,  he  looked  quite  aghast.  Mr. 
DiJIaa,  however,  writes  hottie  to  Mr.  Maroy  that  there  is  a  i 


fair  prospect  of  the  matter  being  hushed  up  and  settled 
withoat  war. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  on  his  high-heeled  boots ;  Us  baby 
haa  been  baptised  by  a  Cardinal,  sent  by  the  Pope  ex- 
pressly  for  the  purpose ;  the  Napoleon  dyitai<!y  is  ooosid- 
ered  established,  and  the  French  Emperor  is  regarded  as 
the  foremost  sovereign  in  Eorope. 

The  political  roloanoes  of  Italy  are  BtQl  throwing  up 
smoke,  but  the  eruption  is  not  yet. 

The  threatened  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Spain  is  given  up, 
and  the  ships  of  war  have  returned  firom  Vera  Cms  to 
Havana.  Mexico  has  agreed  to  pay  up  certain  Spanish 
claims,  which  the  fleet  went  to  enforce.  President  Com- 
onfort  is  in  funds  now  to  do  it,  having  confiscated  most  of 
the  church  property  in  the  country,  which  produces  a 
revenue  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Nicaragua  is  fulfilling  the  adage,  that  "revolutions 
never  go  backward."  The  gallant  Walker  is  still  in  the 
ascendant,  and  is  unquestionably  opening  up  a  new  and 
important  era  in  the  history  of  Central  America.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  the  man  for  the  times.  The  people  of  Nicara- 
gua regard  him  as  their  deliverer  irom  selfish  and  tyranni- 
cal rulers  and  ci>il  wars.  At  our  last  dates  they  had 
elected  him  President  by  a  very  large  majority  of  votes. 
It  is  said  he  will  now  model  the  Government  after  that  of 
the  United  States.  Rivas  had  retired  from  the  Presidency 
in  disgrace,  having  been  reckless  in  squandering  the  peo- 
ple's money.  He  tried  to  start  a  revolution  against 
Walker,  but  was  immediately  put  down.  Walker  has  now 
an  efficient  army  of  about  two  thousand  men,  wcU 
equipped  and  supplied,  including  two  companies  of  artil- 
lery.   The  country  at  last  dates  was  healtliy. 

In  California  the  people  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution, 
some  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  preceding 
pages. 
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LIFE  IN   THE  SOUTHWEST No.  VI. 


BY     B  O  B  C  B . 


LAW    IN    THE    BACKWOODS. 

OxB  who  has  never  traveled  through  the  immense 
forests  that  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  "  Uncle  ^'am's" 
&rm,  and  more  especially  that  portion  usually  called  the 
South-west,  has  much  to  see  of  life  and  character  not  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  little  dreamed  of  by  those  who 
bud  and  bloom  in  the  dust  of  our  great  cities.  Here  are 
to  be  found  the  hunter  and  trapper,  who  have  not,  per- 
haps, been  within  the  limits  of  a  city  since  childhood, 
have  never  seen  the  wonders  of  steam,  or  even  heard  of 
the  mighty  telegraph  ;  for  what  cares  he  for  such  (hing$^ 
so  long  as  he  can  boast  that  he  "  owns  the  best  dog,  and 
shoots  the  best  rUe  in  Vuh  diggings  ?"  Contented  to  live 
in  a  small  log  cabin,  his  wants  are  but  few,  and  easily 
gratified,  and  seldom  or  never  living  near  another  haU- 
tation,  the  stranger  is  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  his  sim- 
ple board. 

There  are  few  men  so  set  in  their  principles  or  opinions 
as  these  sturdy  foresters  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  they  have 
little  regard  for  either  time  or  dates.  Indeed,  with  most 
of  them,  principles  never  change — once  a  Jackson  man 
always  a  Jackson  man.  I  was  told  of  one  instance  which 
throws  the  persevering  consistency  of  our  good  old  Long 
Island  Jackson  men  quite  into  the  shade.  One  resolute 
old  democrat,  who  had  made  it  a  matter  of  prinriile  to  be 
on  hand  "at  the  polls"  on  every  Presidential  election 
since  the  time  of  Gen.  Jackson's  administration,  and  hav- 
ing the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  that  old  hero,  he 
regularly  cast  his  vote  for  his  r«-eIeefton,  even  after  the 
old  Geneml  had  hem  dtadfw  yean. 
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At  Uat,  how«v«r,  on  going  to  the  polls  on  one  occasion 
with  bia  Jackson  Tote  in  his  hand,  be  was  thrown  quite 
aback  by  a  neighbor,  who  declared  to  him,  upon  hi«  honor, 
that  old  Miokorj  had  been  dead  these  seTcn  years.  Oar 
sturdy  Democrat  was  puzzled  for  a  while  t6  know  how  to 
get  along  with  his  principles.  But  after  retiring  a  short 
tunc,  he  returned  again  to  the  charge  with  a  new  ballot 
m  his  hand,  written  out  in  full,  *'  for  General  Jackson's 
executors  and  administrators." 

It  wad  once  my  good  fortune  to  travel  tlirough  a  part 
of  the  interior  of  Florida  in  company  with  a  young  law- 
yer, whom  I  will  call  OToole,  he  bemg  of  Irish  descent, 
and  overflowing  with  the  social  wit  and  humor  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  countrymen,  and  withal,  possessing  a  mind 
of  deep  penetration,  ho  was  an  excellent  judge  of  human 
nature.  In  the  course  of  our  Journey  he  told  me  he  had 
proroined  an  old  acquaintance,  a  hunter,  whom  he  occa- 
sionally visited  for  the  sake  of  a  week's  shooting,  to  de- 
fend him  in  a  suit  that  had  been  brought  against  him  for 
his  parlicipation  "in  a  free  Jighiy^^  and  in  which  he  had 
come  o(T  ahead.  Said  he,  "If  you  have  never  seen  a 
trial  in  the  backwoods  there  is  some  rare  sport  in  store 
for  you,  and  which  only  one  fretk  from  the  city  can  fuUy 
appreciate." 

As  it  did  not  take  me  out  of  the  way,  I  readily  con- 
sented to  join  him  ;  and  jogging  on  at  an  ea^y  pace,  let- 
ting our  horses  go  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  in  a  few 
hours  we  came  in  view  of  a  log  cabin,  before  which  sev- 
eral horses  were  fastened,  and  a  little  further  on  was  to 
bo  seen  another  cabin  of  rather  more  prepossessing  ap- 
peamnce. 

"Tliere,"  said  O'Toole,  *'  where  you  see  the  horses  in 
firont  of  the  door,  is  the  court-house,  and  I  think  the 
Judge  (they  are  very  jealous  of  the  tyile)  must  be  already 
there,  for  it  is  later  than  I  had  any  idea  of,*'  looking  at 
his  watch. 

As  we  drew  near,  several  rough,  good-natured  looking 
feUows  thronged  to  the  door  to  greet  us,  and  I  found  my 
friend  was  a  great  favorite  with  them  all.  After  a  hearty 
welcome,  there  was  a  loud  rap  within,  and  the  court  was 
called  to  order. 

Lot  me  describe  the  room.  At  the  upper  end  was 
placed  a  small  rough  pine  desk,  or  table,  about  three  feet 
square,  and  behind  It  sat  a  man  apparently  fifty  years  of 
age,  of  portly  form,  and  with  a  broad,  bald  head,  and 
cheeks  so  round  and  rosy  that  they  seemed  like  two 
ripe  apples.  Nature  gave  h  m  a  mouth  that  was  origi- 
nally clothed  with  smiles,  but  which  had  evidently  been 
screwed  down  to  a  becoming  gravity  more  in  accordance 
with  the  di^Jiei  position  the  possessor  now  occupied. 
A  pair  of  dark,  green  spectacles,  with  wide  silver  bows, 
rested  upon  his  forehead,  and  before  him,  on  the  small 
pine  desk,  was  a  much  worn  and  dirty  copy  of  "  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries.'* 

Upon  a  bench,  directly  in  fVont  of  this  grave  and  im- 
portant personage,  sat,  in  mute  admiration,  some  half 
dozen  stalwart  fellows,  each  with  a  rifle  resting  on 
Us  arm,  and  a  hunting  dog  curled  upon  the  floor  be- 
tween his  legs,  and  I  soon  seated  myself  upon  a  log  that 
was  placed  on  end  directly  back  of  this  group  The  Court 
being  called  to  order,  the  Judge  gravely  called  upon  the 
plaintiff  to  state  his  case,  which  he  did  In  a  very  plain, 
wholesome  manner,  calling  upon  one  of  the  half  dozen  on 
toe  forward  bench  to  verify  it,  at  every  resting  point 
Cpon  finishing,  he  was  crott-9«esfum«d  by  O'Toole  with  all 
tlie  ^rravity  imaginable. 

Tb«  defendant  then  arose,  and  began  to  give  his  version 
<•-  the  ease,  bat  was  Interrupted  by  the  Judge  who  asked  i 
lum  a  qoestion,  which,  had  be  answered  truly    would  t 


have  decided  the  ease  against  him.  O'Toole  at  once  ob- 
jected to  the  question  being  answered.  The  Judge  tfSMitai  ■ 
OToole  was  obstinate  in  his  refusal,  saying  such  a  couiae 
was  contrary  to  all  law  and  Justice. 

The  Judge  said  it  ^oaanH ,  and  finally,  after  much  talk 
in  the  same  strain,  he  adjourned  the  Court  for  dinner, 
saying  If  he  did  not  Oun  answer  the  question  he  would 
give  the  case  against  him. 

On  leering  the  Court-room,  my  friend  took  the  Judge  bj 
the  arm,  and  leading  him  to  his  horse,  took  from  his  sad- 
dle-bags a  flask  of  whisky,  and  started  for  the  bouae, 
wliere  we  sat  down  to  drink  and  chat.  Tlie  Judge,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  disposed  to  be  very  sociable  in  spue  of 
all  of  O'TooIe's  cSbrts.  His  dijniljf  had  been  evidently 
wounded ;  he  had  been  touched  in  a  tender  {tart  .  had 
been  put  down  on  a  point  of  law — and  that,  too,  in  the 
presence  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  hilherto  lodied 
upon  as  an  oracle.  'Tvxu  more  than  human  nature  oookC 
endure. 

O'Toole  soon  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  that  his  caae 
was  a  desperate  one,  unless  he  could  repair  tlie  wrong  h« 
had  so  careleaiily  inflicted  ;  and  therefore  he  said,  **  Now, 
Judge,  you  don't  moan  to  say  you  intend  giving  the  case 
against  me,  do  you?" 

"  Yes  ;  you  would  not  let  Jones  answer  my  question, 
and  I  shall  therefore  decide  against  you." 

"  But,"  said  O'Toole,  as  he  winked  to  me,  '' \(  he  om- 
stoen  you  when  the  Court  opens  this  afternoon.  Judge?*' 

"0,  that  would  make  a  di{Tcrence,'-  said  he  gravely, 
"  and  I  should  then  consider  the  question  in  a  diilcrcnt 
light." 

*'  After  finishing  our  meal  of  com  bread  and  roast  pota- 
toes, we  took  another  drink  on  O'TooIe's  proijosing  '-the 
health  of  his  Ilonor,  Judge  B."  Tlie  Judge  looked  very 
wise,  and  as  pleased  as  he  could  without  com i>romi4ing  his 
dignity,  and  we  soon  adjourned  to  tlie  "  Court-room." 

Wlien  the  Court  was  opened,  O'Toole  arose,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  Judge,  witli  a  very  grave  fhce,  ho  said  in 
substance  as  follows : 

"Since  this  Court  adjourned,  your  Honor,  (placing 
great  empha.^is  upon  your  Honor,)  I  have  thought  over 
the  point  of  law  in  question  tliis  morning,  and  find  that  I 
was  greatly  mistaken,  and  entirely  in  the  wrong ;  that 
your  Ilonor  was  perfectly  right,  and  tliat  my  cUcnt  must 
answer  any  questunu  your  Honor  may  see  fit  to  put  to 
him." 

His  Ilonnr  bowed  very  complacently,  and  with  much 
gravity  rei)eated  the  question,  and  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  the  defendant,  who  fatally  committed  himselE 
The  Judge,  putting  on  the  wide-bowed  spectacles,  began 
slowly  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume  before  him, 
"Blackwood's  Commentaries,"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
arose  and  said,  that  after  weighing  both  sides  of  the 
question,  both  legally  and  morally,  he  gave  his  decision 
for  the  dtfendant.  But  at  the  same  time,  with  a  stem 
countenance,  he  warned  him  If  he  was  ever  brought  up 
before  him  o^iotn,  on  a  like  charge,  he  loould  decide  o^oiiuf 
him! 


CIRCULAR  TO  THE  SMITHS,  SPECIALLY  JOHN. 


W«  yield  to  the  request  of  the  respectable  indiridudl  to 
publish  the  following  circular  to  the  universal  Smith 
family  In  America.  At  the  same  time  we  deny  any  dispo- 
sition on  our  part  to  give  a  "  boost "  Into  the  acknowl- 
edged ranks  of  "  codfish  aristocracy  "  to  every  straggler 

whose 

"Ignoble  blood 

Has  erept  throogfa  aooniidrels  evw  rinee  the  flood  ;** 
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bat  the  respeetable  "  Sir  John  Smith  "  we  consider  lairly 
entitled  to  ux  hooonble  exception.  He  hae  requited  prop- 
erty, and  hae  riwn  in  the  world ;  and  having  been  leized 
with  a  laudable  desire  to  climb  his  "old  ancefitral  tree," 
in  pamuit  of  family  relica,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  coat 
of  arms  to  decorate  the  panel  of  his  coach,  we  cheerfuUy 
I^Te  puUicity  to  hie  quaint  circular.  Edilor.} 

TO  1HE  FVnB  PAiailKS  Of  AlCKRIGl. 

The  sob  v'riber,  being  Oei>irou8  to  collect  the  historical 
xnddenta  pertaining  to  the  numerous  &mily,  to  which  he 
is  prou^  to  belong,  in  order  that  r,  hat  mey  be  found  there- 
in of  n  valuable  ani  worthy  character  may  be  published 
to  the  world,  anl  in  cr**ir,  moreoyer,  that  he  may  be  able' 
ioe^Uectand  prepare  r  .it^blo  rnn'-rial  ben  rings  for  the 
panel  of  his  carriage,  takes  thi^  method  of  asking  of  his 
kinsmen  in  i^merca  aU  the  desired  information. 

I  have  an  indirticct  recollection  of  baring  seen  once,  in 
the  loft  of  my  father's  b^m,  a  panel  inscribed  with  a 
flgare,  evidently  a  batcn  of  office,  which  profane  obserrers 
pronounced  a  trowell,  most  likely  firom  envy  ;  beside  this 
there  was  a  segment  of  a  f*ircle,  supposed  to  represent  an 
EJgyptian  symbol,  but  I  do  not  deny  the  common  people 
perceived  therein  a  horse-shoe— and  various  other  sym- 
bols, too  numerous  to  mention,  wherein,  I  doubt  not,  great 
families*  digniUee  were  intimated.  Now,  this  panel  of 
which  I  speak  was,  without  doubt,  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cieat  eoaeh  belonging  to  some  one  of  the  Smiths,  although 
my  son  John,  Junior — (his  father  having  been  John, 
grandfather  likewise,  thereby  rendering  our  pedigree  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  reach,)  my  son  John,  I  say,  supposed 
he  behdd  in  this  venerable  relic  the  side  of  what  is  tech- 
nically caUed  a  monopcde,  or  vulgarly  a  wheelbarrow. 
But  this  is  owing  to  the  irreverence  of  Juvenile  Amer- 
ica 

I  Und  John  Smith  was  one  of  the  men  who  signalised 
themselvee  among  the  Indians,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country,  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  mighty  warrior,  and 
an  enterprising  man  in  several  ways.  Prior  to  this  John 
Schmidt,  from  a  ooHateral  branch  in  the  Low  Countries, 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Nieu-Nederlandt,  otherwise 
New  York.  Joen  Smigt  had  settled  with  the  Swedes,  in 
Onmeeticnt,  John  Smy  the  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Juan  Smyt 
amoqg  the  Spaniards  of  Florida.  Indeed,  I  trace  our 
family  in  each  and  all  of  the  early  Colonies,  the  name  be- 
coming modified  by  the  people  with  whom  they  sojourned. 
I  find  the  family  was  one  of  respect,  and  one  of  wealth. 
Indeed,  by  calculation  I  find  that  about  one-tenth  of  the 
property  of  the  country  b  in  the  hands  of  the  John 
Sbtiths,  and  nearly  half  the  honors  thereof  are  divided 
among  the  same,  so  that  an  emulation  exists  to  bear  the 
cognomen  of  John  Stanith. 

Under  these  cireumstanoes,  I  desire  all  persons  bearing 
the  name  of  Smith  to  address  me,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
poet-paid,  informing  me«s  follows  : 

What  time  did  your  ancestors  come  to  this  country? 

Did  they  come,  or  were  they  tent .' 

If  sent,  what  procured  them  such  distingnished 
hoBorf  * 

What  profession  did  they  follow  ? 

What  trade  or  handicraft  f 

Where  did  they  settle  themselves  T 

How  many  were  christened  by  the  name  of  John? 

How  many  descendants  belong  to  the  same? 

Bow  many  have  distinguished  themselves  by  notable 
deeds  to  which  we  would  award  fkmily  honors  and  distinc- 
tions? 

How  many  have  distinguished  themselves  by  means 
whteh  we  do  not  care  to  have  bruited  aboaif 


A  speedy  and  concise  answer  to  the  above  inquinaf 
would  be  thankfully  received  by  the  subaerlber. 

iV«i0  Y(ork  CUMj  July.  1866.  Sut  John  Smxib. 

P.  S.— If  the  letters  should  be  directed  to  the  care  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Uxxno  Statbs  Maoaxuib,  I  having  obtained 
that  pemusBion,  they  might  be  likely  to  reach  me  more 
safely.  Sir  J.  & 


^••^ 


OLIO     SEASONINGS. 


Bbk.  Frankun's  Wit.. — "We  must  be  unanimous,'* 
observed  Hancock,  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  "  there  must  be 
no  pulling  different  ways — we  must  all  hang  together." 
''  Yes,"  added  Franklin,  "  we  must  all  hang  together,  or 
most  assuredly  we  shall  aU  hang  separately." 


Judicial  Wrr.— Lord  Bacon  tells  of  his  father,  Sir  Nich- 
olas, that  when  appointed  a  Judge  on  the  Northern  Cb- 
cuit,  he  was  by  one  of  the  malefactors  mightily  impor- 
tuned for  to  save  his  life ;  which,  when  nothing  he  had 
raid  did  avail,  he  at  length  desired  his  aercy  on  account 
•  of  kindred.    '*  Prithee,"  said  my  Lord  Judge,  "  how  came 
,  that  in?"    "Why,  if  it  please  you,  my  lord,  your  name 
'  U  Bacon  and  mine  is  Hog,  and  in  all  ages  Hog  and  Bacon 
have  been  so  near  kindred  that  they  are  not  to  be  separ^ 
ted."    "  Aye,  but,"  replied  Lord  Bacon,  "  you  and  I  can- 
not be  kindred,  except  you  be  hanged  ;  for  Hog  is  not  Ba- 
con until  it  is  well  hanged." 

0  * 

A  Ladt'8  Rbadt  Wrr.— a  "  fohie  "  young  gentleman,  in 
turning  swiftly  on  his  heel  in  Broadway,  ran  his  head 
against  a  young  lady.  Be  instantly  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  apologize. 

'>  Not  a  word,"  said  the  quick-witted  maiden.  "  It  isn't 
hard  enough  to  hurt  anybody." 

The  coxcomb  frowned  and  sloped. 


LrnsRAi. — A  pedagogue  told  one  of  his  seholars,  a  son 
of  the  Emenld  Isle,  to  spell  hostility.  "  H-o-r-s-e,  horse," 
commenced  Pat.  "  Not  horse-tility,"  said  the  teacher," 
"but hostility."  "Sure,"  replied  Pat,  "an'  didn't  ye 
ten  me  the  other  day  not  to  say  hoes  ?  Be  jabera !  its  won 
thing  wid  ye  one  day,  and  another  the  next." 


■♦•- 


MaiBKXAmuL.—"  Humble  as  I  am,"  said  a  bnUyiiig 
QHMUerto  a  mass  meeting  of  the  unterrifled,  "I  still  ra* 
member  that  I'm  a  fraction  of  this  magnificent  Repubtia" 
"You  are,  indeed,"  said  a  bystander,  "and  a  vulgar  one 
at  that" 


The  following  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey churchyards  : 

"  Weep,  stranger,  for  a  father  spiUed 
From  a  stage  coach,  and  thereby  killed  ; 
His  name  was  John  Sykes,  a  maker  of  sassengen, 
Slain  with  three  other  outside  passengers." 


A  Bacbkjok's  Dkvknsx  — A  gentleman,  mooting  another 
on  the  street,  said  : 

"  I  perceive  you  are  a  bacLelor." 

"  Why  so?"  was  the  response. 

"  Bees  use  you  have  a  hole  In  your  stocking." 

The  accosted  gentleman  looked  bis  friend  straight  in  the 
eye,  saying : 

"Sir,  a  hdU  in  the  heel  of  a  stocking  is  an  accident  of 
a  day  ;  a  dam  is  premeditated  poverty. " 


Sbiuko  at  HalfPricr. — A  shopkeeper,  in  a  small  town, 
one  day  marked  some  handkerehiefs  in  his  window  with 
the  tempting  words,  "Selling  at  half  price."  Shortly 
after,  a  lady  who  had  traded  with  him  before  entered  the 
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Mtablishmeut,  and,  having  looked  at  the  handkerchiefs, 
inquired  the  price. 

'*  Fifty  cents  apiece,"  poUtelj  replied  the  shopkeeper. 

*'Very  well,"  said  the  lady,  "you  may  do  me  up  a 
dozen  '' 

The  handkerchiefs  were  cut  off  and  delivered  to  the 
lady,  who  gave  the  shopkeeper  a  three-dollar  bill. 

*'  Beg  pardon,  Madam  ;  but  I — ah — told  you  the  hand- 
kerchiefs were  fifty  cents  apiece  ;  that  is— ah— six  dollars 
per  dozen." 

*'  To  be  sure  ,  I  understood  as  much  arithmetic  as  that. 
Six  dollars  is  the  price  ;  half  of  six  is  three— that  is  half 
price     I  think  they  are  cheap  enough.    Good  day,  Sir.' 

The  lady  shut  the  door.  The  siiopkeeper  opened  his 
eyes.  For  five  minutes  he  stood  still  as  a  stump,  gazing 
vacantly  at  the  window  ;  then,  biting  his  lips,  and  color- 
ing very  red,  he  gentl;  removed  the  card  pinned  to  the 
hankerchiefs,  and  resolved  to  announce  no  more  goods  as 
'^selling  at  half  price." 

4^ Sidney  Smith  says  :  "Most  London  dinners  evap- 
orate in  whispers  to  one's  next  neighbor.  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  speak  to  mine,  but  fire  across  the  table ;  though 
I  broke  the  rule  once,  when  I  heard  a  lady  who  sat  next 
to  me,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  say  :  "  No  gravy,  Sir."  I  had 
never  seen  her  before,  but  I  turned  suddenly  around  and 
said :  "  Madam,  I  have  been  looking  all  my  life  for  a  per- 
son who  disliked  gravy  ;  let  us  swear  eternal  friendship." 

A  Gbost  Of  LovB. — An  English  paper  relates  the  follow- 
ing  itoiy :  A  farmer  who  had  lately  become  a  widower, 
was  aroused  at  midnight  by  the  loud  barking  of  his  dog. 
On  going  to  it  the  animal  displayed  extreme  terror,  where- 
upon the  fiirmer  took  his  gun  and  proceeded  to  an  inspec- 
tion. All  at  once  he  saw  a  phantom,  clothed  in  a  white 
sheet,  rise  behind  the  hedge.  The  farmer  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  his  limbs  shook  with  dismay.  He,  however, 
contrived  to  Maculate :  "If  you  come  from  God,  speak ; 
if  fh>m  the  devil,  vanish!"  "Wretch  I"  exchumed  the 
phantom,  "^  I  am  your  deceased  wife,  come  from  theerrave 
to  warn  yon  not  to  marry  Maria  A——,  to  whom  you  are 
making  love.  The  only  woman  to  succeed  me  is  Henrietta 
B  Marry  her,  or  persecution  and  eternal  torment 

shall  be  your  doom  !'*  This  strange  address  from  the 
goblin,  instead  of  dismaying  the  £armer,  restored  his  cour- 
age He  accordingly  rushed  on  the  ghostly  visitor,  and, 
stripping  off  its  sheet,  discovered  the  fitir  Henrietta  B  , 
bftreelf,  looking  extremely  foolish.  It  is  said  that  the 
Carmer,  admiring  the  girl's  trick,  has  had  the  banns  pub- 
lished for  his  marriage  with  her. 


constructed  an  out-and-oat  dromedary,  and  it  ia  exblbit«d 
nightly  to  crowds  of  delighted  spectators.  A  spotted  body, 
properly  humped,  and  a  well-manufactured  head,  pro- 
peUed,  as  lai>^  ax  life,  and  three  or  four  times  as  natanl, 
by  two  men  inside.  Their  legs  only  appear  to  the  publie 
as  furnishing  forth  the  animal's  lower  hmbs,  and  nankeen 
pantaloons  essentially  assist  the  Ulusion.  The  camel  is 
led  in  by  a  little  fellow  in  flowing  clothes  and  a  turban, 
who  puts  him  through  his  paces  in  a  highly  aGcompIiahed 
manner,  and  whirls  him  finally  oflf  to  the  inspiriting  mosic 
of  a  polka  executed  by  the  orchestra,  the  four  legs  keep- 
ing time  in  a  correct  measure.  Just  under  the  camel'a 
head  is  a  small  window  I  Out  of  this  window,  while  the 
diow  is  going  on  and  the  points  of  the  beast  are  being  il- 
lustiuted,  suddenly  issues  the  head  of  the  man  whose 
talents  are  developed  in  the  hind  legs !  '  My  God  I'  he 
says,  '  what  a  role  is  this  to  put  me  into  I  The  hind  legs 
of  a  camel  I  Here,  you  keeper,  give  me  a  pinch  of  snuflL 
or  m  smother !  'Twouldn't  be  so  bad  if  1  had  a  decent 
man  in  the  fore  legs — but  he's  a  bete,  and  stupid,  andaint 
got  no  conversational  powers,  and  smells  disagreeablr 
when  he's  warm  !  What  a  devliah  piece  to  be  sure,  and  I 
suppose  it  w^ill  have  a  great  run  ;  just  my  luck  I  Keep  me 
swinging  this  infernal  tail  for  a  fortnight  I'  And  in  gees 
his  head  as  suddenly  as  it  came  out,  as  the  keeper  raps 
the  hind  parts  of  the  camel,  and  the  polka  commencea. 
This,  with  the  explanations  oi  the  keeper,  which  are  ridiea- 
lous  beyond  expression,  keep  up  a  perfect  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, but  more  consummate  nonsense  cannot  be  imagined.-' 


Wit  op  C^urlxs  Lamb.— The  inimitable  English  essayist 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  as  a  derk  in  the  emplcy- 
ment  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  r^ular  routine  cf 
clerkly  business  ill-suited  the  literary  taste  and  waywaid 
though  innocent  habits  of  our  author.  Once,  at  the  In- 
dia House,  one  in  authority  said  to  him  : 

"  I  have  remarked,  Mr.  Lamb,  that  ycu  are  very  mU  in 
the  morning." 

"  Yes,  air,"  replied  Ae  wit,  "  but  I  ga  away  car3|  in^be 
afternoon." 

Tue  oddness  of  the  excuBe  silenced  the  reprover,  who 
turned  away  with  a  smile. 


Judge  Kellogg,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Michigan,  ar- 
rived in  Washington  last  week.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  the 
Federal  Capital  and  when  the  cars  stopped  he  was  a  lit- 
tle uncertain  where  he  was  ;  hut  as  he  noticed  that  all 
the  passenger:!  were  leaving  the  cars,  he  followed  suit.  As 
he  entered  the  main  hall  of  the  depot,  he  saw  a  man  en- 
gaged in  caning  another  ferociously  all  over  the  room. 
"  When  I  saw  that,'  says  the  Judge.  "  /  knew  I  voas  in 
Watkingion  immediately." 


FLATnra  THK  HixD  Lkob  of  a  CxaiBt. — ^The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Post  tells  the  following  funny 
•tory : 

"  The  man  that  plays  the  bind  legs  of  the  camel  at  the 
Folies  Nouvellefi  Theater  is  juKt  now  the  most  talked-of  in- 
dividual in  Paris.  The  circus  ban  its  elephants  which 
stand  on  their  heads,  and  gesticulate  with  th(>ir  trunks. 
and  gambol  m  various  massive  ways  ;  and  there  are  wild 
bea.«it  shows  without  number  throfitrhout  the  city.  Fo  the 
Folies  Nottveiles,  always  up  to  the  mark,  caused  to  be 


Trom  uie  cabin  scrap-book  of  a  British  naval  cficer,  iii 

our  possession.] 

An  Irish  Sailor's  Fraysr.— An  honest  Hibernian  tar, 
who  was  a  great  lavorite  with  the  gallant  Nelson,  need  to 
pray  in  these  words  every  night  when  he  went  to  hia  ham- 
mock :  "  God  be  thanked  I  never  killed  a  man,  ncr  no  XLan 
ever  k;Ued  me.  God  bless  the  trorld,  and  luocess  to  the 
British  Navy." 

[From  the  sume  ] 

E.V6IJ8H  Incoxb  Tax.— The  foUowing  curious  return  was 
made  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Income  Tax,  in  th0 
year  18C1,  at  Shrewsbury . 

*•  I,  A——  B  do  declare, 

I  have  but  little  money  to  si  are  ; 
I  have 
1  little  house, 

1  little  maid, 

2  little  boys, 
2  little  trade, 
2  little  land, 

2  do.    money  tp  cmnmand. 
By  this  you  see 
I  have  children  three 
To  depend  on  me. 

A.  B." 

[From  tfte  same.] 
Tax  OtD  Mak'8  Axswbr  to  tbr  Colisob  Botb. — ^Three 
students  of  Eton  College  were  walking  together  one  day, 
when  they  met  an  old  man  on  the  road,  and  wishing  to 
pass  a  joke  upon  him.  the  first  said :  "  Good  morning, 
Father  Abraham:"  the  second  said,  "Good  morning, 
Father  Isiac ;"  the  third  said,  "  Good  morning.  Father 
Jacob."  The  old  man  looked  at  them  gravely,  and  re- 
plied. "  I  am  neither  Abraham,  nor  Isaac,  nor  Jacob,  bat 
Saul,  the  «»m  of  Kish,  seeking  his  father's  aawa,  and,  lo  I 
he  has  found  them." 
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With  buhdj  red  And  reeking  duk  Blgotij  itmd 
At  the  di>ir  of  Improremut,  itiU  tliintiDg  lot  blood  ^ 
WlUle  slenk-Tin^  tyrukU,  with  bg^ti  and  tiluiBfl, 
WvTfl  T«dj  iLt  »U  tinm  with  "  pimuiea  and  p«hi&  " 

A  f  oiin;  Iftd  wu  ffroTing  Id  ataturv  mi  powTf 

WhoH  idii^w/  ann,  to  nututlljr  gnwn, 

Would  duVe  to  Itt  BUktcf  old  ^tuldj'i  thi«i«  : 


when  E^eeiloiD  ml; bt  nat* 


She  aw  not  tha  nnhrro  thought  onrerealtd, 

Nordraamt  that  the  TOuHi,  In  the  ieplhti  of  W«  minJ 
Wa.  reiolTlBg  a  troth  that  would  .tartle  manklod, 
ITII  it  nog  Tlko  a  clarion  oier  Iho  »■— 
-Lo,  allm-o  treeqoal!  Lo,  bIIimo  irefteol" 

■He  ebeek  of  OppWBiion  grew  pale  at  the  ciy, 
And  be  apeilr  rowed  that  Uie  Toongrier  OunM  die. 
"  Fine  Cubloii^  (ndeed."  eried  the  doUrd  In  raf^ 
"  Wbcna  boj-  In  bti  teeu  pits  ahnd  of  the  a^e  I"— 

And  tboiiled  itJll  loodet.  "  ^  OK  aai  an/m ."' 
"Lo,  ILL  iimnnR  I"  aniwend  Taller  and  pUn 
And  the  old  boary  monntaliu  re-ecliHd  igaln. 
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^^      '-.vvW^^V       ■■UkW 


D,  vith  hlB  pnmJf^g  ^J"i 


WilhunBpniducliTii, 


A  ron-la^'jiig  peddter,  hi^b  poLaiJd  on  hU  boi, 
fbmUliig  itLLl  ti  he  goH^  *'  wocdeo  clAcki- 

WtllighnBU1ouiiveT4,  hdU  on  »rdiila  ta  f^ ; 

All  Uie  laDi;ua(u  FjnkTD  >t  Itubcl  of  ;ate ; 
A  Wni«4  U.  1',,  L>r  mdT«ntutom  faul, 
SlTVlclkLEig  lip  fur  ft  pMp  ftl  the  fnttta  North  Vt 
niCHfl  ftn  kdme  of  Uifl  DuiDberlov  Toniu  under 
Bv  bft4  »ugiit  to  b9  ftidouji,  or  useful,  or  rieh. 
At  But  ft  men  itripllcg,  irilh  alight  Injidi  Ion 
And^  taking  ft  Fftth,  to  hl4  gnrtdftlref  unknown, 


l^tbout  f  topping  1o  Dftve  either  cbftpter  or  hook ; 
Asd  the  KnuoTx  he  preached  hu]  ftiich  mftrreloui  powi 
niftt  huDilndi  of  ooDYerti  wet«  uftde  Id  fto  hour- 
nut  ftcnnoa  wfti  puttllibed,  ftod  prleflcrftft  tiirved  pft 


To  hcftr  Uh  new  doctrine  Ihftt  Thougbi  d»Dld  be  free. 

And  ft  pratiieal  eenDon  he  pnsched  Trom  thftt  teil. 
JMJkcr  fiijTiiiHd  nu  axUdw  IVx,  ind  It '■  kno-n 
The  oM  Iftdf  wu  grtatl;  dlipleued  with  her  ion ; 
Sd  much  to,  indeed,  that  ehe  left  In  ■  pet. 
And,  tboiigh  jtMn  bavp  gtme  by,  ehe  it  vexed  with 

Bi  eu-lf  tMnd  ool,  whit,  IndHd,  wu  moit  tne, 

Thftt  tocVwfl  wmi  plenty  ftnd  lotonn  ftw  ; 

Bo  he  made  up  hie  mind  that  imidtt  to  much  voit 

Xot  ou  of  hia  bmQf  enr  iboold  ihlrk. 

ntyahonld  win  tbnnBfllTea&aiebyaafliCioKftiidpadiu, 


irw*  their  wi 


In  taking  tlunr  meaLi — why,  the  th 
And  then  rUeijinff  lix  boun  out  of 
Sixteen  houre  ftod  a  hfth  lell  Eor  wi 


m   hit   itropghold,    end    teated    bift 


r  loat  of  lilt  go-fthead  pc 


ii  (he  courftge  and  ip 


'That'!  pretlT  falripeed,"  oica the  Yankee, 
Wo  can  go  aomewbat  fUter  thftn  that  IT  «  e  i 
And  I'm  in  Ibr  KaibwU,  for  It  '■  alwaja  m; 
Todiinthn>ii(blhe*«ld  Juitftibituli 


Tba  fi>r««t  giveft  vaj  at  the  itroi^  ftx-man't  itroiLej 
Aa  iio  Bveepa  from  ita  baaia  tba  Ann-raoted  Aah ; 

At  the  proud  arch  impended  Hwixt  Ln  and  the  ikj ; 
And  the  laborer'i  bee  wean  a  imlla  of  dtUfht 
Ai  the  Iron-nil  langlbena  <aeb  day  in  hia  tight. 

Ho^hert  come  the  cart  t-— clear  the  track, hoj»~*tia  doner 


BDITOB'S  OLIO. 


Sh  tha  pitMid  IroD'HatM  glidlBg  grusTuUr  on 
And  DDir,  vhllB  euh  hU-tap  naoiuidi  U  hli  i 
Gin  >  loud  "  lling  ttaoM  tlu» "  to  th*  f« 


"rot^mOin  in  ufaoTir, 
Kow,  U  I  couU  DDl;  >i 


Oiw  itmii^  obanetfirittic  in  bim  jou  Till  ftod, 
IboHgh  Irulj  with  oUhti  u  ■trmngv  'tli  fiombfn*^— 
Which  Ig  tbli,  Uwt  bg  ne'H  bH  bMD  (Ue  (o  ((t 
BiKHvli  of  «1i«t  peopla  oill  "  vlbi>w  rooiQ  "  ytt ; 
And  if  Id  hja  hudi  the  wtaula  vorld  ihoold  «'<r  &1I, 
Ha  would  ilglt  Jbr  a  "  t>tH  palcli "  out^do  at  mU. 


Iba  Psnlui,  w>  nad,  JiiidI 

But  the  YukH  utmu  It 
StToaOj  to  wonhlp  tha  » 
IS  br  jHn  ha  h»  i 


In  elincM  hare 


eafoDdijtD 

Aqd  he  *a  ruUj  detvTT 

To  mvnle  to  nrndnsn,  .d4  porchue  a  fcnn. 

na  Tukee  d«n.  Bad  <■  nOectlTe  lod  eool— 
"MU  with  csBtlaii.  and  aeta  bf  a  deOnltt  rule. 
The  Tankee  o^  H-eK  Ujfa  hli  plant  a>  ha  goM, 
Hadt  himtelf  br  no  rata,  and  no  pnoedeat  hnswa. 
The  belcFa  san  UMIi.  wfaOa  Ibe  Weotem  men  Old ; 
Thb  hiTHtdgataa  firAif^iIs— that  epplln/iHi. 
The  Tankee  down   Baal  mahsi  hie  waj  thnm^  the 


Wltb  bis  bend  In 


In  the  woi4d'B  Milj  hlafr;  it  doobtl 
Hilt  the  bTMtei  of  Genloi  wan  oo 
Bal  lately,  leM  coj  with  hii  bian,  i 
Ba  li  laTiahlf  dtall^  them  oot  to  mi 
And  the  Yaakte,  though  aomeinarp 
Hae  been  &torad  with  mon  than  ai 
Ql  naefal  InnnUiiBi,  In  br-dUtan(  I 
An  ll«lit«ili«  the  labDta  of  hundnd 

An  glTlng  »w  impuln  to  milllimi  dI 


To  ban  bit  own  ened,  and  conint  all  be  ea 
To  lomUgale  an  tbingi  tbal  cbihn  to  be  tn 

And  the  atnnfer  and  wlldar  the  doctrine,  « 
Bj  kr  (he  men  likely  II  it  (o  incTccd. 

tfanca  Bplrlta^  Iqdft  banad  from  nil  intareoor 
Ban  mwlnd  tnm  thn  tolanat  Taakaa  a  ap 


mTEO  ffTATS  MAfiAZDiE. 


TimUlbommMattftpruri-^  kniOat^r-' 


A*  llvj  tpcnd  o'tf  iu  ptft*  bflftn  »f»J 
And  Uk  ADtlur.  k  pflH  vtth  Ukou  n 
f^uru  f«  Evnpc  (iaj/an<  it  the  mr  ■■ 


FTDtbfn,  '-Mjmllteti 


H*  fklrif  bu  bumbumrFil  Ibrm  sni  a*  tbfil  (T»  ; 

Tlim  tnnilDK  inmiul,  hi;hlr  [JfUfd  "ttll  Uk  fBB. 

AD  llngh  >I  Ibc  JokF.  anil  ricUim  ''  O,  bov  pUln." 


Who  couM  Uke  ■ 


And  f»rl«alj  clilnu  u  bli  rmplR  'bt  atu, 

And  Bpligicm,  fnm  mLiU  ^upcratitwn  bid  wno^t, 

rnnlled,  poun  mw  light  upon  ulniggllng  tboo^t. 


■rtndoin,  ud  rtrtot.  iDd  Ugbt— 


1. 


ut  Bcu,  Man  riKUA-Tom,  u 


EDITOE'S   OUO. 


Onnt  Tonn.—Tfae  ariirun  coiui>ti  or  Uie  utuni 
hsir  ■(*  off  Iwhind  ())■  1  FomU  onamml  wmpoMd  of  loopt 
of  while  tuUr  Fill)  tarf-mdi  bUlBK  OB  thelsft^de,  and 
•  Bnigil  roK  with  Iti  follug?  ind  ■  fpw  tulle  loopt  on  the 
ri^t.  Tfai>Utl1ebFul-dmKhiw4i>prip|ilnlt,udi>pHt 
on  H  ■  caAt-feignt.  Ittat  mudin,  Irimmed  vtlh  Inn 
■Dd  nullow  ooln  rHibaa.    The  nnler-boaj  b  fUk.  nit 


.     'niemmlln  <H>dr  IllielMa 
or  IhD  bodj.    Tie  bottom  oi 
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TuidjkM  ind  bordered  vlthitUce,  Fram  the 
puJBiis  OD  tb#  donDU  iDuU  malLoiv  n]>1jotv 
hue  ilnirii'  Th«  iklrt,  which  !•  thm  jttOi 
and  thne-qiurten  nuika,  li  trinmtd  with  ali  ' 
OdDibeu,  eft«b  ftbodt  m  jard  Iod^h  thui  th« 
Alrt  Hie  flrit,  wUch  >s  pnt  oo  it  Uie  nfat, 
hu  lU  edge  cut  la  'indjkn,  Had  trimmed 
with  >  Il»  Kbout  in  inch  ind  s  bUt  wide  ;  tho 
•Kosd  (•  (Imigtit,  wllh  ■  U«  two  Inehei  wide, 


Ike  fnnt,  iiDda  deeper  on 


waved  Idc^ji.    Cbche-petgne  of  blAck  velvet, 
with  long  eniU.  RfdlngoEe  el  pearl-gnj  mcdre, 

bHngn.  Bodj  hl^  witb  wkiat  and  no  lappeta- 


w  (the  WattrKD  bow  le  bnued  of  two 
sce-hewl  mud  (wo  eu  t  endi) ;  In  the  mldd 
idIj.    Then  ire  bowi  it  lotervile  oi 


lA 


with  eoloted  OoreDce- 

Ns.  4— MuillD  momli 
Hrtisne  ud  vtlenclmw 


UnittJi    ^htts    paga^iw. 


Toi-  in.] SEPTEMBEE,   1856.. 


THE   CITY   OF   WASHINQTON No.  til 


In  oar  Dnt  and  aecond  articles  on  the  civil 
architectnre  of  the  United  States,  we  Belected 
the  Cftpitol  aa  the  nlijeot ;  not  Alone  ftw  its 
mBgnitude  and  ila  aUracUre  beantf,  bnt  bo- 
canse  it  is  the  political  domicil  of  two  of  the 
three  grvM  powcn  of  tho  GoTemmeDt^the  di- 
PBBts  Comn  and  Canons  We  now  piramt 
the  doDKBtic  and  political  residcoce  of  the 
third  power  of  the  triune  GoTemnMnt — the 
Prcsidciit'e  Bonse. 

In  describing  the  houw,  and  Its  gniuiid^  we 
deem  it  tqjpoaite  to  allude,  briefly,  to  our  ronn 
of  Gorenunent  and  ita  contraat  with  to  called 
ftec  GoTemracnts  which  have  ceased.  A  pore, 
Dormal  Republic,  wc  prcKume,  boa  never  ex- 
isted. duMigh  some  of  the  ante-medievBl  Bepiil>- 
lies  of  Iialf,  Greece  ood  Asia  Uinor  took  tbls 
character  more  nearij  than  any  that  have  suc- 
ceeded tlrem,  with  whose  hiElorjr  we  are  con- 
Teroont    The  Nomadic  tribes,  occupjinir  the 
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Great  Steppes  of  Central  Asia,  <t  hai  recentl; 
bi>en  asserted,  have  a  simple  fonn  of  RepubU- 
caoLsm,  In  place  of  the  Pastwal  GovenunentM 
genera]  in  Uiat  rc^on. 

The  great  and  fctal  error  evinced  by  history 
which  characterized  the  Bepubllcs  of  andent 
Greeoe,  aod  thon  of  tho  middle  ages  In  Italy, 
viz  :  Florence,  Siena,  Bologna,  Padna,  Pia- 
toiB  and  others,  was  the  want  of  a  proper  dia- 
trlbntlon  of  the  powers  ot  the  Govermnent 
"  All  history  riiows,"  ays  the  elder  Adam^. 
speaking  of  this  olan  of  Bepnblics,  "  that  ca- 
price, inetability,  torbnlence,  revolotioos  and 
the  altcroate  prevalence  of  those  two  plagnea- 
and  raonrgee  of  mankind,  tyranny  and  anarchy, 
were  (he  effbcte  of  Govemmeots  without  three' 

That  history,  so  terrible  and  appalling  In  its- 
bloody  characters  of  aoarcby,  tyraany,  and  the- 
direst  corruption  of  the  Bnt  French  Republic, 
demonatratcs,  lieyoDd  the  qaeatloo  ot  any  <rf 
the  writers  on  theoretical  Governments,  that 
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the  Legislative,  Jadioial  and  Execative  powers 
most  be  separate  and  independent  Conyen- 
tions,  even  thongh  they  may  emanate  directly 
from  the  people,  soon  divide  into  parties,  split 
up  into  personal  factions,  and  each  member  be- 
comes envions,  jealous  and  demotic,  and  con- 
veys to  the  acts  of  the  convention  the  impress 
of  their  individual  feeling.  A  Triumvir,  Con- 
sul, Praetor,  or  any  other  individual  or  asso- 
ciated head,  combining  all  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  are  equally  unfit  to  attempt  to 
carry  on  snccessftilly,  and  for  the  welfare  and 
Interest  of  the  people,  the  affiiirs  of  a  Republic. 
The  Purse  and  the  Sword  combined,  cannot  lie 
down  in  peace  with  Justice,  for  blind  as  she  is 
represented,  she  can  feel  and  mourn  over  the 
gross  abuses  of  her  functions  and  prerogatives 
which  such  a  combination  will  heap  upon  her. 
Even  the  great  Bonaparte  found  that  a  Repub- 
lic, with  all  real  power  centered  in  one  office, 
was  such  but  in  name,  and  he  called  France, 
what  it  was  in  fact,  an  Empire,  and  scarcely 
increasing  hia  real  power,  changed  the  First 
Consul  to  an  Emperor. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  our  Federal  €r0v- 
emment  is  tripartite;  the  Legislative  power 
is  again  sub-divided,  and  while  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  democratic,  coming  directly 
from  the  people,  the  Senate  represents  alone 
the  sovereignties  of  the  Federal  States.  The 
President,  for  the  period  of  hia  official  exist- 
ence, is  the  embodiment  of  the  soveieignty  of 
the  people,  poasessing  every  power  which  the 
individual  has,  as  one  of  the  people,  consistent 
with  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  His 
election,  however,  is  not  strictly  democratic, 
for  he  is  not  voted  for  or  elected  directly  by 
the  people,  bat  is  chosen  by  electors,  and  in  a 
certain  emergency  may  be  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives — a  feature  In  oor  or^ 
ganic  law  which  should  be  at  onoe  changed ; 
for  the  House  that  selects  must  have  been 
eleeted  more  than  two  years  before  they  exer- 
cise this  important  coostitational  function,  and 
in  the  rapid  progress  and  mutation  of  events 
in  this  country,  such  a  period  of  time  may, 
nay,  frequently  does,  make  the  views  of  the 
members  antagonistical  to  the  wishes  and  views 
of  a  migority  of  their  constitaenta  fiat,  added 
to  this,  is  the  danger  of  corruption,  of  Anions 
and  factioni^— a  danger  by  no  means  Imagin. 
ary,  as  the  past  shows,  and  one,  too,  which 
gives  afearlbl  power  to  228  men— the  Selection 
of  a  Prestdent  for  25,000,000  of  pec^le. 

The  President  has  more  retH  power  than 
Qoeeo  Victoria.  He  commands  the  army  and 
navy;   executes  all   laws;   tiie  Cabinet,  so 


called,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries,  Postmaa- 
ter^neral  and  Attorney-General,  is  not  a 
constitutional  institution,  and  is  not  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  President. 
These  heads  of  Departments  arc  nothing  bat 
secretaries  of  the  President ;  all  their  acts  arc 
hia  acts  ;  and  should  they  be  guilty  of  wrong 
or  error,  the  liability  is  on  the  President,  not 
them.  Theoretically  their  decisions  are  the 
President's,  and  he  can,  in  fact,  change  any  of 
their  acts.  This  was  claimed  by  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  when  Mr.  Duane,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  refrised  to  remove  the  deposits.  Gen. 
Jackson  removed  him  and  appointed  an  officer, 
the  present  venerable  and  venerated  Chief-Jus- 
tice Taney,  in  his  place.  This  action  of  course 
found  opposers,  but  the  settled  view  of  all  good 
constitutional  lawyers  was  in  favor  of  the  act^ 

The  President  makes  treaties,  maintains  or 
abrogates  them,  the  Senate  having  confirma- 
tory action ;  he  can  cancel  any  civil  commis- 
sion, and  can,  without  assigning  any  reason, 
drop  any  officer  ttom  the  roll  of  the  army  or 
navy;  he  may  withhold  the  dispodtion  of 
funds  under  an  appropriation  of  Congreas ; 
may  offer  public  lands  for  sale,  or  withdraw 
them  from  market ;  he  is  the  appellate  powen 
from  the  Secretaries,  and  may  reverse  their  ac- 
tion ;  in  foot,  his  powers  are  almost  too  vast ; 
in  no  case,  however,  can  he  interfere  with  the 
Judiciary,  and  in  but  three  with  Congress.  He 
can  veto  any  act  passed  by  them,  and  it  can 
then  only  become  a  law  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  respective  Houses ;  he  can  convene  ex- 
tra seBBions  of  Congress,  and  at  a  called  ses- 
sion he  can,  in  an  emergency  designated  by  the 
ConstitutioQ,  adjourn  that  body.  Yet  with  all 
these  powers  in  theory,  very  many  of  them  are 
never  exercised  and  never  will  be,  excepting  in 
great  exigencies,  and  those  moet  dangerooa 
are  always  controlled,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
an  enlighteced  public  opinion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  Grovemment,  both  in 
practice  and  theory,  is  tripartite ;  and  this  it  ia 
that  so  greatly  distinguifihes  it  ttom  all  Repub- 
lics that  have  preceded  it,  and  by  it  has  tiie 
sucoefisful  experiment  of  a  Repablksan  Grovem- 
ment been  carried  on  for  eo  long  a  series  of 
years,  with  such  prosperity  and  each  gigantic 
results. 

The  first  mansion  was  erected  in  1798,  and 
stood  till  August,  1814,  when  it  woe  entirely 
burned  by  the  enemy,  nothing  being  left  but 
the  bare  walla.  The  present  house  was  com- 
menced in  1815.  The  plan  was  made  by  Mr, 
James  Hobon,  architect,  ftt>m  iht  design  of  the 
Summer  House  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
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land,  ritoated  in  Phonlx  Park,  Dnblin.  How ! 
BMrl7  it  !■  a  bo  rimile  we  are  unable  to  say, 
bat  we  are  Infbraied  that  It  la  not  a  wpf,  but 
■tnUar  in  itjle  only    Hr.  Hobao  waa  an  archi- 


tect of  conilderable  ability  and  repntatlon, 
and,  ander  Ua  directloa,  the  hooie  was  com- 
pleted In  the  Fan  of  1818 ;  In  December  of 
Uiat  Tear,  Praddent  Uonroe  and  hia  fhmUy 
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moved  in  and  occupied  the  building.  Its  in- 
ternal arrangements  were  not  materially  al- 
tered. The  ezpenae  of  the  house  and  oat- 
baildings  waiS  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  a  similar  structure  could 
be  erected  now  for  abont  $100,000.  The  style 
admits  of  some  ornamentation,  but  very  little 
has  been  used ;  the  balustrade  is  very  plain, 
and  is  constructed  of  iron,  painted  white ;  and 
on  the  north  side  there  is  not  hight  enough. 

The  Executive  mansion,  thus  commenced 
and  finished,  has  remained  till  the  present  time 
with  little  exterior,  and,  until  the  incoming  of 
the  present  Administration,  interior  alteration. 
It  is  situated  on  a  public  reservation,  elevated 
to  nearly  the  same  hight  as  Capitol  Hill,  one 
and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  the  Capitol.  It 
is  the  center  of  a  large  square,  on  one  side  of 
which  (the  west)  are  two  venerable  old  two- 
story  buildings  of  brick,  painted  blue,  looking 
very  much  like  a  college  or  seminary  in  a  coun- 
try village.  One  of  these  is  occupied  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  some  of  his  bu- 
reaus ;  the  other  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
a  few  of  his  bureaus.  The  fact  is,  these  old 
tenements  are  not  in  good  order ;  the  flues  do 
not  draw,  excepting  in  certain  winds,  and  they 
are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  being  fire- 
proof On  the  east  side  of  the  square  is  the 
third  of  the  old  buildings  occupied  by  the  State 
Department  The  fourth  was  destroyed  a  few 
years  since  by  fire,  being  at  the  time  in  the  oo- 
oupancy  of  the  Treasury  Department ;  the  loss 
to  the  Government  and  to  individuals  was 
really  irreparable  in  the  way  of  papers,  of 
which  no  duplicates  can  be  made  It  is  said 
that  th^se  four  buildings  were  erected  by  funds 
advanced  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  which 
have  never  been  refunded — the  venerable 
mother  of  Presidents  being  too  proud  to  ask 
its  return,  and  Congress  knowing  nothing  of 
the  matter.  In  place  of  the  old  building  so 
destroyed  a  large,  showy,  inconvenient  edifice, 
shabbily  built,  was  greeted  during  Gen.  Jack- 
son's administration.  It  is  nearly  fire-proof, 
and  almost  accommodates  the  Department. 
The  immediate  grounds  at  either  end  of  the 
Executive  mansion  are  occupied  as  gardens 
and  hot-houses,  and  with  a  mure  or  stable 
which  stands  a  little  in  advance  of  the  White 
House,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments.  However  some  very 
plain  democrat  may  rail  against  the  extrava- 
gance in  the  appropriations  for,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  style  of,  our  public  baildings,  he 
would  never  complain  of  the  splendid  stable 
Impropriated  to  the  President     Suffice  it  to 


say,  that  no  respectable  drayman  in  New  York, 
with  three  horses,  would  have  so  mean  and  illy 
constructed  a  buUding— and  its  location  ia  «a 
outrage  upon  decency. 

Between  the  mansion,  which  is  approached  on 
its  north  fVont  by  a  broad  semi-clrcalar  camage- 
way  with  a  flag-walk  beside  it,  and  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  is  an  inclosare  containing  some  shade 
trees,  a  few  flowers,  and  the  statue  in  bronze  of 
Jefferson.  This  statae  certainly  merits  more 
attention  than  it  receives.  It  is  a  little  beyond 
life-size ;  the  figure  is  erect,  in  a  perfectly  easy 
and  unconstrained  position,  with  one  hand 
holding  a  scroll,  partly  unrolled,  containing 
the  Dcclaraticn  of  Independence.  The  like- 
ness is  excellent,  and  the  dreas  a  counterpart 
of  the  costume  of  the  Sage  of  Monticello.  The 
artist's  name  is  generally  unknown,  but  w«  are 
informed  it  was  modeled  in  Florence  and  cast 
in  bronze  in  Paris.  Its  history  is  a  little  cari- 
ous ;  it  was  ordered  and  paid  for  by  then  Liea- 
tenant  Levy,  recently  dropped,  under  the  new 
navy  law,  from  the  list  of  Post  Captains.  He 
brought  it  home  Pome  twenty-two  or  three 
years  since  and  presented  it  to  the  Senate. 
That  august  body,  having  no  constitational 
power  to  accept  presents,  and  for  divers  otiier 
reasons  them  thereunto  moving,  some  of  which, 
as  expressed  in  speeches,  were  not  compliment- 
ary to  Captain  Levy,  refused  to  accept  it  It 
had  previously  been  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  rotunda,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  where  it  re- 
mained, much  admired,  for  a  number  of  years ; 
at  length  a  Pharo,  nsually  called  in  this  coun- 
try Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  arose, 
who  knew  not  Joseph,  or  rathor  Thomas,  and, 
like  his  Egyptian  prototype,  he  threw  the  statue 
into  prison.  What  a  desecration — ^the  only 
statue  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  third  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  sage,  patriot  and  scholar,  taken  from 
its  pedestal  by  Kome  vandal  officer  and  thrust 
into  one  of  the  dark  vaults  beneath  the  CapitoL 
The  reason  assigned  was  that  Captain  Levy  re- 
fused to  receive  it  back,  and  it  belonged  to  no 
one.  However,  another  Commissioner,  with  more 
taste,  and  infinitely  more  patriotism,  brought 
it  out  from  its  obscurity  and  placed  it  where  it 
now  stands,  in  ih)nt  of  the  mansion  which  the 
original  occapied  for  eight  years,  and  around 
the  grounds  of  which  he  expended  a  large  share 
of  his  private  means,  in  improvements  and  enir 
bellishments. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue  is  a  large 

square  which  has  had  divers  names,  but  is  now 

designated  as  La  Fayette  Square.  The  gronnds 

1  were  laid  out  by  the  lamented  Downing,  and 
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are  ornamented  irtUi  two  elaborately  chuwd 
.  Eotrntcu)  vuei  la  htoase,  wllb  ftgarcs  In  altiv 
relievo.  In  the  center  it  the  IbmooB  eqncBtrlan 
ttAtDeofGeu.  JacksoDibyHillB.  Or  It*  merits 
or  deneriti  we  do  not  care  to  speak ;  opinions 
are  Tftrlona,  ukd  bad  we  nyuu  even  Tor  an  elab- 
orate critlcian.  It  would  chanp  no  pcnwn'fi 
view.  It  certainly  draws  many  Tlrilors,  and 
few  can  pan  It  without  gazing  at  It. 

Tlie  groaQdi!  between  the  mansion  and  the 
Execntlve  bnildlnga  are  filled  with  beantifiil 
riiade  trees,  wblch  odd  much  to  the  comfort  and 
health  or  Uie  occupants  of  tha  White  House. 
The  loatb  trvat  looks  toward  (he  Potomic, 
hftTing;  a  floe  Tiew  down  as  ^  as  Alexandria. 
Ininiediately  in  ^nt,  the  ground  Is  tastefully 
laid  off,  wiUi  two  small  hills,  gradually  sloping 
to  the  BOnUi ;  broad  graveled  walks,  abundance 
of  trees,  iron  cottage  seats  scattered  around, 
the  view  toward  the  Rtream  and  the  breeze 
from  the  water  make  this  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able promenades  In  Wnabingtou ;  tboagb  at- 
tached to  Um  maudon,  the  grounds  are  opened 
tothepubUe,eicceptIagonthe3abbath.  Onencb 
Saturday  aflernoon  the  Marine  Band  discourses 
its  munc  here,  and  the  tllte  of  the  city,  foreign 
and  domestic,  congregate  to  chat,  show  their 
toilets  aod  flirt,  just  enough  of  tlie  latter  to 
keep  the  rennion  ftom  being  dnll.  tTsnally 
the  President,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Foreign 
Min]st<>n  and  their  wives  may  be  seen  here  ; 
thonsandi  of  ladies  and  pretty  children,  most 


bewltchlogly  dressed,  make  np,  wifli  the  sprink- 
ling of  gGntlcmcn,  a  scene  of  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness nblch  Is  preeminently  cne  of  the 
institntions  of  Wasfalnglon,  and  to  be  met  with 
nowhere  else  in  the  Union. 

These  grounds  have  a  street  mnning  In  the 
rear,  which  divides  them  tnva  another  and 
mnch  larger  Incloanre,  which  stretches  down  to 
a  portion  of  the  river  and  canal.  This  last 
square  cont^ns  some  ten  or  fllicen  acres:  it 
has  been,  within  two  years,  Judiciously  laid 
out  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  ;  there  is  a  very  fine  drive,  serpen- 
tine, which  extends  a  mile  aod  more  in  its  wind- 
ings, and  is,  in  proper  weather,  quite  a  fadiion- 
able  drive,  eepecially  for  ladies.  Light  Iron 
and  msUc  bridges  are  to  span  tbe  canal  and 
connect  this  with  the  mooument  grouodo,  tbe 
plan  of  ornamenting  which  was  made  by 
Downing,  and  will  be  put  Into  execution  as 
soon  as  an  appropriation  is  made  by  CongresB. 

The  Executive  mansioa  is  a  pure  specimen 
of  Roman  Ionic  order  according  lo  Scamo^zi, 
the  capitals  of.  the  columns  having  four  corres- 
ponding tacet.  This  species  of  Ionic  has  as 
great  simplicity  os  either  of  the  other  schools, 
and  ^rpassea  them  In  Its  cleameis  of  outline 
and  its  adaptabntty  to  comparatively  small 
structures;  tbis  In  the  only  specimen,  to  any 
extent,  that  we  are  aware  of  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  tbat 
after  mature  examination  and  Inquiry,  we  can 
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Dot  certalol;  elato  who  wat  the  Kutbor  of  the 
dedgn,  bat  we  believe  It  wm  Dr.  Thornton,  the 
OMiie  Kenlleman  who  decdgoed  the  CapitoL 

The  build[ng  ia  IGG  feet  In  length,  GO  feet 
high  on  the  north  front,  73  oa  the  eontb,  and 
SS  feet  wide.  The  BOnth  front  baa  a  portico 
■emi-circnlar,  with  pediment  and  entablature, 
■Qpportedbj  six  Ionic  colamoa;  this  ride  of  the 
bntlding  Etanda  apon  a  rusticated  bOBement, 
and  la  orniuncatcd  bj  ten  Ionic  pilaaten,  with 
■emi-capitals  between  the  openings. 

The  north  n«Dt  boa  a  portico  50  Ibet  wide  by 
40  ttet  in  depth ;  the  itl«oe  Booring  Is  divided 
Dear  Oie  exterior  b;  ft  carriage-way.  The  en- 
teblatnro  ia  aopported  by  eight  Ionia  coiumna, 
and  with  four  Bemi-coinmoa  agaioat  the  wall  of 
the  boose.  The  naia  entrance  ia  by  a  highly 
ornamented  doorway,  which  leada  into  a  large 
T«^bo1e,  45  (bet  wide  by  29  tent  in  depth.  Until 
the  commencement  of  the  present  Admlniatra- 
tion  thia  woa  a  darli,  gloomy  place;  mt  the 
bull  are  four  oolamns  of  marble,  dlvidiiig  this 
main  or  entrance  hall  fhim  the  halt  leading 
from  the  Gaat  Room  to  the  smaller  roonu ;  be- 
tween theae  waa  a  heary,  nuomamented  wooden 
■oreen,  with  diors,  and  atone  very  common 
looking  tub  and  gla^  The  oeilingwaswhlte- 
waAed,  and  at  either  end  waa  a  very,  very 
old-Awhioned  mantle.    On  the  advent  of  Mr. 


Pierce  C30,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Whit* 
Honse,  and  Hr.  Walter  waa  directed  to  aDggest 
the  necessary  changes,  which  he  did,  and  his 
BuggeatioDS  were  adopted,  and  will  ba  mm- 
tiooed  as  we  describe  the  rarioas  roome.  The 
wooden  paneling  haa  given  way  to  a  light, 
gracefiil,  airy  Iron  screen,  with  gronod  glaai; 
the  ceiling  ha*  been  frescoed  with  mitable  de- 
Tlcet,  and  new  modem  mantels  eapply  the 
places  of  the  old  one&  The  wooden  box  which 
fonnertf  Incioeed  the  doorway  haa  also  been 
removed,  and  replaced  by  a  light  iron  stinc- 
tnre.  At  thia  entrance  stands,  at  all  tiowi 
the  door-keeper,  or  an  asaBtsnt  He  ia  the 
Loid'HIgh  Chamberlain  of  the  bine  stick,  and 
always  knows  whether  the  President  can  see 
the  applicant  or  not,  and  dischargea  his  dnties 
a  high  fnnctionary  on  Ibe  household  ttaS 
with  a  scfft  of  nurtdr  tn  iitodo,/ctttler  in  re. 

Turning  to  the  left  you  enter  a  short  ball, 
from  which  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
story  are  conatrucled ;  cromng  this  bsJl,  job 
enter  the  celel>rated  East  Boom,  which,  as  Hra. 
Adams  says  In  her  letter,  part  of  which  we 
copy  below,  was  an  excellent  place  for  drying 
clotiKS  in  wet  weather.  Politicians  have  fre- 
quently made  thia  room  the  text  for  many  a 
philippic  on  the  stomp  against  the  incnndient 
of  the  house.    The  last  sBbrts  to  any  extent  in 
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this  way  were  rnadu  by  Mr.  Ogle,  .  -.v.  . 

in  the  contest  between  Vftu  Bnren 

•Dd  HurUoQ ;  the  Bplendore  of 

Ita  fanUhiag,  Mcordiug  to  Mr. 

O^  fkT  earpatBii  Windsor  Palace 

«nd  Vemilleft,  and  WM  lint  little, 

tf  any,  behind  a  biry  sttuetnre. 

The  iimple  ^t  was  that  it  was 

aboat  as  shabby  an  aflikir  as  coald 

be  Imagined,  looklnz  m  IT  it  had 

been  ftuniAed  I7  a  second-hand 

fnrnitnre   dealer  from   the   rem- 

DaQta  picked  up  from  hotels  and 

sleamera. 

It  ii,  howerer,  a  rery  ahowy 
room  now,  and  for  Its  uses  could 
scarcely  be  Improved.  It  ia  79  feet 
[nleDgtht739inwldtb,aDdl9feet 
in  hight  The  celling  Is  frescoed  with  artistic 
eUll,  and  calls  forth  admiration  fr'Oni  all  who 
look  at  It  Tho  eupet,  which  Is  of  the  richeHt 
pattern  and  with  a  pile  nnanrpaased,  is  in  one 
piece,  without  seam,  with  a  rich  border,  and 
weighed  7,000  pounds ;  the  center  is  oval,  ex- 
tending two-thirds  the  length  oftbe  room.  There 
are  three  large  cnt-glase  pendant  chandeliers. 
The  mantles,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  of 
One  marble,  and  of  novel  and  bcantiTul  pat- 
terns ;  over  each,  as  well  as  at  either  end  of  the 
room,  there  are  French  mirrora  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions— large  enough,  we  should  think,  to  re- 
flect a  regiment  at  once.  The  draperies,  car- 
pet, chairs  and  tables  and  fresco  all  harmo- 
nize, and  are  strictly  in  keg/iru/.  The  uses  of 
the  East  Boom  are  various  ;  during  the  Win- 
ter, at  the  Preddential  receptious,  the  guests  or 
visitors,  atter  greeting  the  President,  pass  on  to 
this  vast  place,  and  soon  a  circle  of  prome- 
naders  is  formed.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
circle,  you  will  see  Foreign  Ministers,  grave 
Senators,  Cabinet  olDcers,  CoDgressmen,  officers 
la  fall  coctome,  aod,  as  the  programmes  of 
Fourth  of  Jnly  procesaions  say, "  lastly  citizens 
•od  strangers."  Ladies  go  in  frill  costume, 
and  aa  the  light  is  strong,  tlie  surroundings 
good,  and  the  andlence  large  and  distinguidicd, 
it  is  a  most  dedrable  place  to  display  alike  the 
beauty  of  person  and  costume,  and  few  of  the 
tair  daughters  of  our  Republic  lose  the  oppoi^ 
tunity.  In  fact,  the  mixture  of  the  ditl^rent 
styles  of  beauty— the  warm-blooded,  dark-eyed, 
impulsive  Southron,  the  blue-eyed,  fblr-ekin- 
ned,  graceful  and  intelligent  Northerner,  the 
whole^ouled  dashing  Western  woman,  with 
ber  beart  in  ber  eyes,  the  Spanish,  French  and 
South  American  ladies — the  rich  costumes,  the 
sparkling  diamonds,  the  nmple  rose-bud  in  the 


h^  of  young  maidens,  the  tone  and  repntaUon 
of  BO  many  of  the  male  portion,  serve  to  make 
the  scene  attractive  and  remarkable.  In  Sum- 
mer, when  large  parties,  including  ladies,  call 
upon  the  President,  he  usually  receives  them 
in  the  East  Room.  We  pass  from  the  East 
Room  to  the  Green  Rocm,  which  la,  In  tact,  an 
ante-room,  and  was  originally  so  Intended ;  it 
is  about  2S  feet  by  22,  and  is  entirely  ftimlehed 
in  green — the  paper,  carpet  and  foruiture ;  the 
ceiling  ia  beautifully  frescoed.  Next  en  aulte 
is  the  Stitb  Roou. 

This  is  an  oval  room,  sitnalcd  la  the  center 
of  the  building  on  the  south  side ;  it  U  40  f&t 
by  29.  The  furniture  is  dark  crimson,  which 
adds  a  warmth  to  the  Green  Room  on  the  one 
ude  and  the  Blue  Boom  on  the  other  TheState 
Boom  derives  its  name  from  the  fiict  that  it  is 
there  the  Prerident,  as  sovereign,  receives  soch 
Foreign  Hinlstets  as  are  accredited  to  him,  and 
replies  to  their  speeches  j  all  Uinlsters,  our 
readers  may  not  be  aware,  are  not  accredited 
to  the  President ;  Charg^  des  Affiilres  are  ac- 
credited to  the  Secretary  of  State,  bat  all  call 
upon  the  President,  On  the  1st  of  January 
every  diplomat  at  WaahlngtoQ  puts  on  his  full 
nniform,  and,  with  secretaries  and  attacbea, 
calls  ofSclally  at  12  M.  npon  the  President; 
they  are  received  by  ttie  Secretary  of  State,  'bj 
whom  they  an  Introduced  to  the  President.  If 
they  have  wires  or  daughlere,  they  also  call 
with  the  UiniBtera,  and  aRer  tbeir  respects  are 
made  to  the  President  they  are  introduced,  with 
the  Ministers,  by  Ibe  Private  Secretary,  to  the 
ladies  of  the  house.  After  this  ceremony  Is 
over,  the  ofBcera  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  unl- 
form,  call,  and  then  the  people.  The  United 
Slates  Harsbal  introdaces,  and  soch  hand-shak- 
ing as  the  Chief  Ifaj^strate  undergoes  remindi< 
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one  of  a  pump-handle  in  a  very  drj  time.  Tbe 
crowd  para  into  the  East  Boom,  and  make  their 
«zit  through  one  of  tbe  wiodowe,  temporsril; 
made  into  a  door.  Up  to  Gen.  Juckson'a  first 
term  relVeilimeDtg  were  fumUbcd,  but  cronda 
of  rowdies  came  and  insulted  tbe  respectatile 
portion  of  the  TisitorB,  drank  asd  feasted,  de- 
Btojed  the  furniture,  and  ended  in  a  riot ;  tilnce 
that  nuric  alone  is  fumiched.  Before  leaving 
this  suit  ire  should  meotiOD  that  the  great  im- 
provements and  changes,  the  bormoQizing  of 
furniture  and  the  blending  of  colors,  and  the 
judicious  arrangement  of  tbe  whole,  arc  all  the 
work  of  Mr.  Walter. 

Bejond  the  Blue  Room  ia  the  State  diolng- 
TOom.  It  is  not  large  coougti,  being  30  feet  b; 
it.  It  is  fitted  op  in  appropriate  style,  and 
will  accommodate  a  tolerable  company  ;  but 
at  the  EieouUve  entertains  CoDgrefs,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  diplomats  and  mott  of  the  distin- 
piished  people  vho  visit  Washington  at  his  ta- 
ble, be  requires  a  commodlooa  and 


The  etiquette  in  the  Executive  maneioa  is  Dot 
what  it  was  under  Gen.  Washington,  slilL  it  re- 
qnina  some  little  study.    John  Quincy  Adams 


wrote  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  aubjeot,  which 
has  nsoally  been  cooridered  the  coort  guide. 
Gen.  JackaoD  was  portionlar  in  all  matter*  of 
ettqaette,  but  Mr  Van  Boren  sanoOnded  tha 
President  and  tbe  tntercontse  In  tlw  White 
House  with  more  style  and  taste  than  any 
of  our  Preffldents  since  the  elder  A^ams.  In 
going  to  the  dinner  table  the  Tice-Prendent 
follows  the  Presdent ;  (hen  the  Chief  Justice, 
Speaker  of  the  House ;  then  Senators,  Cabinet, 
JasticeB  of  Snpreme  Court  and  Ucmbeis-of  the 
House.  This  wa«  carried  ont  by  Gen.- Jackson. 
who  (Ur.  Von  Boren  having  no  WiFe,)  handed 
ia  to  dinner  the  wife  of  a  Senator  before  ttaa 
lady  of  a  Secretary  and  Jostice  of  the  Snpreme 
Court,  because  these  latter  ofScen  are  apr 
painted  by tl)e  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  S'tKOe.  The  private 
dining-room  is  also  on  this  Boor. 

On  the  second  floor,  dirvctly  over  tbe  State 
Koom,  is  tbe  Library,  which  cootafns.a  nombee 
of  documents  collected  by  direction  .of  Ur^ 
Fillmore  when  Preddent;  adjoiaing  this,  on 
th«  north,  is  tbe  President's  private  office,  a  fa- 
vorite room  witb  Gen.  Jackgon,  and  en  suite  is 
tbe  room  of  the  Private  Secretary.    The  k- 
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munder  of  this  floor  contains  the  donaitoriee. 
The  position  of  the  house  doei  not  seen 
be  healthy,  m  the  mlaema  from  the  river 
stantly  hangs  over  it  U  night ;  but  this  evil  was 
macb  remedied  bj  the  constmctlon  of  the  canal, 
which  drains  what  was  afew years  unce  a  large 
swamp.  The  difficulty  of  warming  the  bonse 
has  made  it  tnconvecient  and  ancomfortable, 
bat  it  has  now  hot  water  furnaces,  which  tap- 
ply  a  genial  heat  and  makes  the  rooms  inliab- 
itsble.  The  expense  of  the  alleratioos  made 
by  Hr.  Walter  absorbed  the  appropriation  of 
$30,000,  bat  the  President  Is  now  permitted  to 
lire  as  comfortably  as  a  private  gentleman. 

While  the  EI:iecDtive  mandon  1b  a  commo- 
dtons  aud  elegant  building,  still  it  is  very  far 
flrom  being  palatial,  and  is  surpassed  by 
mcrooB  private  resldenoes  throughoat  the 
eooutry.  It  may  be  snfflcient  for  the  man  who 
Alls  the  Presidential  chair ;  and  we  presume  no 
candidate  ever  has,  or  ever  nil],  object  to  the 
hojise — certainly  not  till  afler  the  inaugura- 
tion. Yet  it  appears  to  as  that  as  the  residence 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  as  the  pla 
where  certain  State  ceremonies  must  be  per- 
formed, especially  with  foreigners,  it  might  be 
enlarged  and  beautlBrd.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  mo?t  radical  demoerflcy  that  can  object  to 
B  splendid  residence  for  the  Chief  Magiatrnte, 
for  to  a  rich  and  pro^rous.  and,  we  nay  add, 
»  refined  people,  a  hundred  or  two  or  three 
Imiidred  tboosand  dollars  eicpended  on  a  build- 


ing can  In  no  way  endanger  tntt  instttations, 
or  affect  the  stability  of  the  GovenimeDt  Bat 
certainly  a  coantry  residence,  nearly  if  not 
quite  private,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital, 
combiniDg  a  healthy  location  with  agreeable 
scenery,  should  be  erected  for  the  President; 
and  not,  during  the  hot  Summer  months,  com- 
pel that  officer,  with  his  fnmily,  to  do  what  no 
geatlemaa  scarcely  in  private  life  docs,  spend 
Summer  and  Winter  in  the  same  domic II. 

The  material  used  in  the  structure  of  the 
White  Boose  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
old  Capitol — while  sand-stone  ;  it  is  painted 
and  looks  tolerably  well — better  than  in  former 
yean,  when  the  exterior  was  whitewashed. 
However,  the  White  House  is  the  goal  of  every 
ambitloas  man  in  the  Union ;  that  term  baa  be- 
come the  Kynouym  for  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Presfdeot.  Fewmcnout  of  oar  immense 
population  can  ever  expect  to  reach  this  eleva- 
tion, eiipecially  as  the  importance  of  the  office, 
and  the  number  of  aspirants,  makes  it  yearly 
much  more  difflcnlt  to  obtain.  The  dutlei  de- 
volving on  the  Execntlve  at  tbii  time  demand 
almost  constsul  and  uuremttted  labor,  reqalii- 
!ng  great  powers  of  physical  endurance  io  Bus- 
lain  the  incumbent ;  and  these  duties,  onerous 
as  they  are,  become  d«ly  more  and  more  se- 
vere. The  demands  of  a  social  natare  would, 
if  not  in  a  great  degree  repudiated,  absorb  all 
tha  time  of  the  Prerfdent 

As  contrasting  the  present  condition  of  the 
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Eiecuiive  honee  with  its  gardens,  bot-beda  and 
conservatory;  its  Epacioiu  grouQda;  ita  fur- 
naces, BumptnoaB  furniture,  gaa  and  improved 
healtbfulneBB,  we  make  an  extract  ttom  a  \et- 
te^fk-om  Oliver  Woolcote,  the  Secretary  of  the 
TrcoEury,  written  in  June,  1800.  He  bad  come 
OD  to  eee  about  the  building  erected  for  his 
department  atid  to  seek  for  a  private  residence. 
Speaking  of  the  White  House,  he  taja :  "  It  woa 
bailt  to  be  looked  al  bj  vUItora  and  strangerB, 
and  vill  render  ite  occupant  an  olgect  of  ridi- 
cule with  Bome  and  pity  with  others.  It  must 
be  cold  and  damp  in  Winter,  and  cannot  be 
kept  in  tolerable  order  without 


The  Srst  Chief  Magistrate  who  occupied  the 
National  Palace  was  John  Adams,  the  eecond 
President  of  the  United  Stales.  Mr.  Adams 
had  taken  a  most  distinguUhed  and  aclire  part 
in  the  Cglonial  itmggle,  and  in  tlie  preparing 


the  minda  of  the  people  for  the  revolution  and 
for  self-government  He  wrote  with  cteamen, 
force  and  pcrEpicuily,  and  there  ia  no  doubt  of 
the  effect  bis  writioga  had,  CEpecially  upon  Ibe 
inhabitants  of  New  England.  He  van  Gon- 
BpicnouB  in  all  the  prelimioary  moventents, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  waa  ameraberof 
the  Congreea  that  determined  upon  the  Decla- 
ration. He  waa  one  of  the  Committee  that 
drew  up  that  famous  instroment,  and,  his  luo- 
graphers  claim,  shared  with  Jeffereon  in  ita 
composition.  When  Washington  retired  to 
Mount  Temon,  or,  rather,  when  he  declared 
bis  intention  so  to  do,  Mr.  Adams  was  at  once 
named  by  many  aa  hia  succesMr.  Jefferson, 
however,  bad  many  Iriends,  but  Mr.  Adama 
Buccecded  in  the  olcctioo.  Be  came  to  Wadi- 
ington  to  take  up  his  abode  In  the  Presi- 
dent's House,  November,  1800,  thongh  the 
Iniilding  waa   not  completed.     Mr;.  Adams 


THE  CITY  OF  WASHINOTON. 


wrote  a  Utter  to  Mrs.  Smitli,  her  duighter,  on 
the  26th  of  that  month  ;  after  informing  her 
of  the  fact  that  (hey  were  lost  to  the  wooda  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Wadiington,  and  a  de- 
Bcription  of  the  desolate  appeanwoe  of  every- 
thing  die  saw  on  the  road,  ^  eafs:  "The 
house  li  OQ  a  grand  and  superb  scale,  requiring 
about  thirty  serranta  to  attend  and  keep  the 
apartments  in  proper  oider,  and  perform  the 
ordinary  bnainera  of  the  boose  and  stabler — on 
establlehment  very  well  proportioned  to  the 
Preaident'a  aalarf.  The  lighting  the  apart- 
ments from  the  kltdieu  to  parlora  and  cbam- 
bera  ia  a  tax  indeed ;  and  the  Brcs  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  to  secure  na  from  daily  aguea 
Is  another  very  cheering  comfort  To  aaritit  as 
in  this  great  castle,  and  render  lesa  attendence 
neoenory,  bells  are  wholly  wanting,  not  one 
single  one  being  hung  through  the  whole  house, 
and  promiflea  are  all  you  can  obtain.  Thia  la 
80  great  an  inconvenience  that  I  know  not 
what  to  do.  or  how  to  do  [t.  The  ladieH  from 
Georgetown  and  in  the  city,  have  many  of 
them  visited  me.  Yesterday  I  returned  fifteen 
Tisita.  •  •  .  .  But  no  comparl- 
•ona ;  if  they  pnt  me  np  hells,  and  let  me  have 


wood  enough  to  keep  Area,  lAngntd  h  htjitatcd. 
But,  surrounded  with  forests,  can  yon  believe 
that  wood  Lb  not  to  be  had,  becaun  people  can- 
not be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it.  *  *  * 
We  have,  indeed,  come  Into  a  new  auntry. 

"The  bonse  ia  made  habitable,  bat  there  la 
not  a  single  apartment  finldied ;  and  all  within- 
eide,  except  the  plastering,  has  been  done  aince 
B.  came.  We  have  not  the  leat  faice,  yard,  at 
amveiitna  mlhovt,  and  the  great  unfinished 
Audience  Room,  (Eaat  Room)  I  make  a  ilijing 
room  of  to  hang  up  clothes  in.  *  *  * 
It  is  a  beantlflU  spot,  capable  of  any  improve- 
ment, and  the  more  I  view  it  the  more  I  am 
deUghted  with  it." 

If  Ura.  Adama  actaally  kept  thirty  servants, 
and  that  in  a  place  where,  from  its  location 
and  newness,  and  the  bet  that  most  persona  of 
condition  in  the  vicinity  owned  their  own 
servants,  they  muat  have  been  far  from  the 
best ;  and  her  position,  domestically  considered, 
far  fhim  enviable.  There  are  bells  now,  and, 
as  we  have  staled,  most  of  the  convenlencea 
which  Mrs.  Adams  complained  were  wanting; 
The  costomary  establishments  of  the  Preri- 
dents,  which  we  think  will  bring  a  smile  to  tha 
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tieea  at  our  trans-Atlaetic  coualag,  is  a  steward, 
butler,  chief  cooli,  uBoall;  an  arliMe,  coBchmoD, 
groom,  Tout  or  Uve  dining-room  waiters,  aniBt- 
Mit  cooks,  laandry  women  sod  chBmbermalda. 
The'guilnen,  door-lteepcrs  and  laborers,  of 
whom  there  ace,  with  watchmen,  about  filtecD, 
are  hired  bj  the  GoTerameDt.  The  expeogee 
of  the  eetablithmeni,  even  with  the  garduere, 
Ac.,  found  b;  tbe  GoTcmment,  are  very  beBry, 
and  QO  gentleman  cao  retire  ftom  the  office 
with  funds  enough  to  pa;  hU  fait  home. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dolUre,  Gfty-aii,  and  even 
Uuitj  years  ago,  was  equivalent  to  $100,000 
la  the  increased  ncceseary  eipenditure  of  the 
PresideDt's  house,  and  the  immense  adTance 
Id  all  tbe  ncccesaries  of  life  now.  Moat  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  ^Bi^biDgl«n,  of  tbe  first 
grade,  receive  very  much  larger  salaries  than 
the  President. 

During  Mr.  Adams's  administration  tbe  coun- 
try divided  Into  two  great  political  parties 
called  Federalist,  because  that  party  believed 
in  the  ncccsHty  of  Ftrcngtheuing  the  Federal 
Gorernment,  and  Democratic,  who  iniiated 
npon  conHning  the  f^eral  in  tbe  narrowest 
poeeiblc  limits,  and  In  a  rigid  construction  of 
Uie  constitution.  Hamilton  was  the  head  of 
one  party,  Jeffereon  of  the  other.  Ur.  Adams 
offered  himself,  through  his  fVieods,  fbr  reelec- 
tion, but  wns  defeated  by  Jefferson,  after  serving 
bat  one  term. 

Mr.  Jcfferraa  did  not,  we  are  lalbrmed  orally 
by  an  old  and  iatelllgent  citizen  of  Wo^hiug- 
ton,  fbr  wc  con  find  no  record  of  it,  occupy  tbe 
White  Boose  tJU  severol  months  alter  his  In- 
anguntion.  He  bad  it  completed,  and  the 
grounds  put  In  order  j  it  Is  eaid,  upon  what  au- 
thority we  know  not,  that  the  stone  wall  on 
tbe  south  side  of  the  President's  gnmnds  was 
erected  1^  Mr.  Jefferson  at  his  own  erpense. 
There  is  no  qacstion  of  Ibe  ftict,  that  with  bis 
knowledge  of  agricnltare  and  hortEcnltare,  his 
taste  and  energy,  mucb  was  done,  and  that  tbe 
general  plan  of  the  gronnds  and  the  disposition 
of  the  trees  emanated  from  bin.  He  continued 
eight  years,  or  two  terms,  in  tbe  President's 
honee.  He  was  sncceeded,  declining  a  re- 
election, by  Mr.  Hodison.  It  was  dnring  the 
administration  of  this  gentleman  that  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain  occnncd.  Ha, 
too,  was  one  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots— an 
active  participant  in  the  varions  convenWons 
and  In  Congress,  and  a  warm  rapportor  of  the 
Constltntion  ;  with  Hamilton  and  nnotber  dis- 
tlngalshpd  citizen,  he  wrote  that  able  work 
npon  the  theory,  practice  and  duties  of  our 
Government,  the  "Federalist"    When  party 


lines  were  drawn,  be  Joined  tbe  Deniocraiie 
party.  In  August.  1614,  when  tbe  enenfy  en- 
tered the  city, Mr.  Madison  had  a  narrow  escape 
fmn  capture — he  fled  into  Maryland,  and 
Ihence  to  Virginia.  Mrs.  MadiEon  remained  in 
the  house  till  the  last,  and  even  cut  out  from 
Its  fhimv  a  picture  of  Washington,  and  saved 
some  other  articles. 

Mr,  Hsdisou  also  remained  eight  years,  and 
was  sncceeded  by  Mr.  Monroe,  another  patriot 
of  the  KevointioQ,  elected  by  the  Democratic 
party.  Mr,  Monroe  also  served  two  terms,  and 
was  the  last  of  those  wlio  bad  been  participants 
in  the  ante-revolutionary  movements 

John  Qnincy  Adams  was  elected  by  the 
House  cf  Eepresentatives  over  Gen.  Jackson, 
who  bad  received  tbe  largest  namber  of  votes 
in  the  dectorai  Coitegc.  Mr.  Adams  enter- 
tained liberally  and  huspitabiy ;  and  from  his 
high  social  qualifications,  the  great  variety  and 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  his  agreeable 
family,  his  reigu  in  the  White  Bouse  was  ex- 
tremely popular. 

Gen.  Jackfon  was  the  nest  tenant,  mnch 
ngainri  the  will  of  some  political  enemies,  but 
in  accordance  with  a  large  m^ority  of  tbe 
Electoral  College.  Gen.  Jackson,  in  his  high- 
toned  mannen,  and  wiUi  his  remailiable  dig- 
nity and  grace,  baa  never  been  surparaed  by 
any  gentleman,  distingniahed  as  Ibej  have 
been,  who  has  filled  tbe  office.    The  stirring 
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events  ot  this  AdminiBlFation  would  be  out  of 
pleo«  Jkere,  yet  we  should  be  pleased,  if  we  had 
room,  to  allude  to  the  principal  meaeares. 

After  eight  years'  occupancy  by  Jachsou, 
ill.  Van  Buren  succeeded  as  the  people's  ten- 
ant of  their  National  House.  Hr.  Von  Buren 
had  a  larger  priTate  property  thtui  an;  of  his 
predecessors  or  of  his  successore.  He  liied 
with  great  liberality  ;  and  bis  State  dinners,  in 
elegance  of  equippage<  and  general  style,  have 
never  been  surpa^ed,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
tqiuled.  Foot  years  was  the  length  of  hie 
leue,  nlwna  sort  of  forcible  eiitry  procenvfts 
inaed  in  &ivor  of  Gen.  Harrison,  who  was  put 
into  poaseemon  of  the  premises  by  one  of  those 
whirlwinds  which  occasioqally  sweep  across  the 
political  sky. 

Alasl  for  hamao  ambition  and  haman  bop«8l 
One  month  bed  scarcely  passed  ^nce  the  gor- 
geona  pagentry  of  the  inauguratioa  when  the 
doll  booDiing  of  minate  guns,  the  tolling  of 
the  bells,  the  Dational  standard  at  half-mast 
and  the  mddened  look  betokened  some  national 
calamity ;  and  such,  indeed,  there  was.  For 
the  first  time  since  ttie  organixation  of  the  Got- 
eminent  a  Chief  Magistrate  had  died,  and  one, 
too,  who  had  recent);  received  a  mo«t  enthusi- 
astic snpport.  Harrison  was  entombed  with 
pomp  and  circtimstance ;  the  White  House 
and  the  public  buildings  were  draped  in 
mourning,  and  the  Vice-President,  John  Tyler, 
became  President,  and  removed,  with  his  fami- 
ly, to  the  Executive  mansion,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  four  years. 

Mr.  Polk  succeeded  Mr.  Tyler,  and  during 
hia  administration  the  third  war  which  this  na- 
tion bad  waged  with  aftireign  power  occurred — 
that  with  Hesico,  preceded  bytheadmisdonof 
Texas  into  the  Union.  The  result  of  the  con- 
test was  the  acquisition  of  California,  then  coo- 
sidered  important  only  as  aBbrding  safe  har- 
bors and  adequate  supplies  for  our  PaciSc 
fleets,  but  now  a  large  and  growing  State  ; 
the  youngest  sister  in  the  Confederacy,  yet  al- 
ready becoming  great  and  proEpcroos. 

The  Mexican  War  did  more  than  this ;  it  fiii^ 
nished  Mr.  Polk's  succeesor.  Gen.  Tayloi^a 
plain,  honest,  blunt,  brave  and  successrul  sol- 
dier. Be  Telt  soon  the  physical  and  mental  de- 
mands of  the  office,  and  was  restless  under 
requirementa.  In  a  year  and  four  months 
death  again  entered  the  mansion,  and  struck 
down  the  head  of  the  nation. 

Mr  Fillmore,  as  Vice-President,  succeeded, 
and  remained  nearly  three  years  its  occupant. 
Courteous  and  bland  ii 
Ircmely  popular  as  our  tenanL 
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was  the  present  incumlient, 
Ihau  whom  none  have  graced  the  position  of 
master  of  the  houM  better.  Like  some  others 
of  the  Presidents,  the  miasma  has  affected  his 
health,  and  ha  has  suffered  from  fever,  tint  not 
serioqaiy. 

Thus  in  fifty-six  years  theNaUooal  orEzeca- 
tive  mansion  has  liad  fourteen  occupants.  Who 
will  next  be  permitted  to  occupy  it  is  still  with 
the  people,  and  the  solution  of  the  queeUon  is 
looked  forward  to  with  deep  interest  and 
anxiety.  May  we  Dot  hope  that  whoever  it 
may  be,  he  will  look  to  the  histotj  of  the 
past ;  and,  dcawing  wlidom  thereft'om,  so  con- 
duct the  aOaira  of  this  nation  as  to  continue  its 
well-being  end  prosperity. 


ORNITHOLOQY  OF   THE  UNITED  GTATES, 
.  Of  ttu  Actdtmj  of  NMunI  &i«»«,  PhUidclpUa. 

No.    III. 

The  EagUt  iff  Norik  Amtrica  eenHnual. 
i.  H11.11XTU8  WisHiHOTONn.    (Audubon.) 


This  Eagle  is  stated  by  Hr.  Andnlian  to  have 
been  discovered  by  him  In  the  Slate  of  R«t- 
tncky,  and  noticed  also  elsewhere,  but  there 
has  always  tieen  on  air  of  doubt  and  mystery 
involving  both  this  -discovery  and  the  ezlslence 
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of  the  species.  Moet  unfortunately,  many  etate- 
ments  made  by  this  author  have  proved  to  be 
erreneons,  which  fact,  and  the  egotistical  and 
pretentious  style  of  all  his  writings,  have  ren- 
dered it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  be  regarded 
with  entire  confidence  by  naturalists,  or  en- 
titled to  high  popular  regard. 

No  specimen  possessing  all  the  characters  of 
this  bird,  as  given  by  Mr.  Audubon,  has  ever 
come  under  the  notice  of  any  other  naturalist ; 
and  late  European  ornithologists  have  regarded 
it  generally  as  the  young  of  the  Bald  Eagle, 
but  in  some  instances  as  a  pure  invention.  It 
is  useless  to  attribute  any  feeling  of  envy  or  ill 
will  to  naturalists  on  this  account  or  as  an  ex- 
planation ;  nothing  of  the  kind  exists.  As  an 
artist,  which  is  Mr.  Audubon's  main  merit,  he 
has  been  far  surpassed  in  Europe,  and  certainly 
equalled  in  this  country.  As  a  naturalist  his 
works  are  very  doubtful  authority,  and  contain 
more  errors  and  misstatements  than  those  of 
any  other  modem  author,  and  have  latterly 
been  left  in  total  neglect 

Though,  as  we  have  stated,  no  bird  is  known 
which  is  ezae%  as  described  by  Mr.  Audubon, 
yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  spe- 
cies of  White  Headed  Eagles  inhabiting  the 
States  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  They  appear 
to  be  constantly  different  in  size,  and  we  are 
not  without  suspicion  that  one  is  the  Northern 
and  the  other  a  Southern  bird.  The  larger  has 
the  bill  much  shorter,  and  very  much  as  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Audubon's  plate  of  the  Washing- 
ton Eagle ;  and,  in  fact,  is  in  all  respects  that 
bird,  except  that  it  has  not  the  large  scales  in 
front  of  the  tarsus  continued  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  toes,  as  represented  in  the  plate  to 
which  we  allude.  That  character  we  have 
never  seen  in  any  species  of  Eagle,  and  is  un- 
known to  naturalists. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunities nor  facilities  for  fully  investigating 
this  interesting  question,  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  expresiing  an  opinion  that  the 
larger  of  the  two  supposed  species  is  the  Wash- 
ington Eagle  of  Audubon,  though,  as  we  have 
said,  it  does  not  present  all  the  characters  of 
the  latter.  Numerous  specimens  of  this  larger 
bird  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  one  of  which  is  figured  in  the  present 
article. 

DsscBiFnoN  AMD  Techkical  Obsebvattoxs. — 
Larger  than  the  Bald  Eagle ;  bill  shorter  and 
more  abruptly  curved ;  entire  plumage  dark 
brown,  mixed  with  dull  yellowish.  Quills 
nearly  black ;  tail  dark  brown,  more  or  less 
mottled  with  wiilte.    Mr.  Audubon  gives  the 


following    dimensions :    "  Length,   3    feet   7 
inches ;  extent  of  wings,  10  feet  2  inches  ;  bill 
3i  inches ;  length  of  wing,  when  folded,  32 
inches ;  tail,  15  inches  ;  tarsus,  4|  inches." 

Habitation — ^North  America.  Spec,  in  Mu& 
Acad.,  Phila.  (?) 

5.  Haliaetus  Gboenlamdiccs.   (Brehm.) 

THE  GBXKSIASD  XAQLX. 

This  Eagle,  we  can  only  briefly  state,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  Greenland,  and  has  been  usually 
regarded  by  authors  on  the  natural  history  of 
that  country  as  identical  with  the  Sea  Eagle 
of  Europe,  {ff.  AlbiciUa,)  It  also  considerably 
resembles  the  Bald  Eagle  of  America,  but  has 
the  head  of  a  uniform  dull  yellow,  instead  of 
white.  It  nests  in  cllfb  and  precipices,  and 
subsists  principally  on  fish. 

Specimens  from  Greenland  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  are  apparently  dif- 
ferent from  the  European  Sea  Eagle.  The 
young  are  exceedingly  similar  to  those  of  the 
Bald  Eagle,  and  can  only  be  distinguished,  on 
careful  comparison,  by  its  larger  size  and 
lighter  color. 

Desgriptiox  and  Technical  Observations. — 
Larger  than  the  Bald  Eagle.  Adult — Tail 
white ;  head  and  neck  pale  yellowish  brown, 
in  some  specimens  very  light ;  all  other  parts 
of  plumage  dark  umber  brown ;  quills  nearly 
black ;  bill,  feet  and  irides  yellow.  Younger- 
Entire  plumage  dark  brown,  with  the  tail  mot- 
tled with  white.  Total  length,  female,  about 
40  inches ;  wing,  27  inches ;  tail,  12  inches. 
Male  smaller. 

Habitation — Greenland.  Specimen  in  Mus. 
Acad.,  Philadelphia. 

3.  Genus  Pandion.  Savigny's  Nat  Hist  of 
Egypt,  I,  p.  95,  (1809.) 

TnB  OsPRETS. — Smaller  than  the  preceding 
Eagles.  Bill  short,  curved  from  the  base, 
hooked,  compressed ;  wings  very  long ;  tarsi 
short,  very  thick  and  strong,  and  covered  with 
small  circular  scales ;  claws  large,  very  sharp. 
Contains  three  or  four  species  nearly  allied,  in- 
habiting various  parts  of  the  world. 

1.  Pandion  Cabounenbib.    (Gmelin.) 

TBB  R30  EAWS — ^TQK    AXXRICAX  OSPRBT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
American  Eagles.  Unlike  his  relatives,  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  pages,  the  present  bird 
possesses  strong  but  comparatively  slow  flight, 
and  subsists  entirely  on  the  product  of  his  own 
industry  and  perseverance.  He  is  excludvely 
a  flsherman,  molesting  no  other  description  of 
animals. 

Of  all  the  rapacious  birds  of  North  America 
the  Fish  Hawk  is  the  only  one  not  destroyed 
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HOI  interfered  ttitfa,  bat  oo  tlia  contrvy,  1(  n 
fsTorlte.  Its  arrival  tiom  tlie  South  tn  the 
Spring  la  the  Northern  and  Uiddle  Statee  U  re- 
garded as  a  certaia  barblnger  of  the  comlDg 
ot  the  mlgratorj  fisb,  such  aa  the  ebad  and  her- 
rings, bringing  employment  and  pleat;  to  the 
fUiemKii  Mkd  dwellers  on  the  coasts.  Indu»- 
trions  and  patient,  the  FIA  Bawk  builds  a 
huge  neet  od  the  forks  of  a  tree,  perhaps  at  bnt 
a  short  distance  from  the  direlltng  of  the 
farmer ;  but  matntaina  the  strictest  aeatrality 
toward  all  the  domestic  aaimals,  and  even  the 
meet  fldgetty  oldhenof  thefann-yud  becomea 
quite  accostomed  u>d  reooDclled  to  his  preaence. 
He  quietly  resorts  to  the  sea  la  eserciac  of  his 
especial  calllag,  and  readllT  gains  %  pleotiful 
tobalBteiiae.  Theae  coariderations,  with  his  at- 
taohaieat  to  and  nntiring  care  of  his  joaag, 
justly  haTe  laduoed  for  the  Flsfa  Hawk  a  char- 
acter  of  entire  respectabllit;  in  the  estimation 
of  out  people. 

This  bird  sails  aboot  over  the  water  with  ap- 
parently mocb  ease  la  qaest  of  Its  prey,  nhlch 
it  teliee  geaerally  whea  near  the  sur&ce, 
Bometiines  eeoares  It  I7  »  bold  plunge, 
stances  are  on  record  of  this  bird  having  taA- 
eiKd  npon  a  Ml  so  large  as  to  be  beyond 
■treagth,  and  perishing  in  the  attempt  either 
lo  carry  it  off  or  to  disengage  Itseir. 

laadditlon  toprorldingfbr  himself,  the  Fish 
Bawk  Is  compelled  to  coatribnte  to 
mmariat  of  (he  Bald  Eagle,  which, 
greater  strength  and  swiftnes,  robs  him  most 
unscmpnlously.    Blslng  ftom  the  water  with 
bah  la  his  talon^  he  is  lerriBed  Into  relaxing 
nis  graq)  by  tha  Eagle  darting  toward  him, 


which  again  seises  his  prise 
before  It  reaohee  the  inter. 
This  singular  and  Interesting 
performance  is  of  oonunon  oo- 
onirenoe  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  has  been  mentioned  by 
nearly  all  our  omlthologista. 

The  Fish  Hawk  Is  common 
on  the  ccaata  of  both  the  Al- 
lantio  andPaelflc  Oceana. 

Descsiftion  uao  Tecsmou. 
OB8BRVITIOK8. — Paodlon  Cai< 
ollnends.    (Gmelio.) 

Faico  CaroUnends.  Gmel. 
Syst.  Nat.,  I,  p.  263,  (1TS8.) 

"Fa  loo  Baliaetos."  Of 
Amerleaa  uthors. 

Vieill.  B.  of  N.  A.,  I,  pi.  4. 
Cateeby's  Carolina,  I,  pL  2. 
Wilson's  Am.  Ora.,  V,  pi.  37. 
Aud.  B.  of  Am.,  pL  81 ;  Oct 
ed.,  I,  pL  IS.  Nat.  EisL  of  New  York  Birds, 
pi.  8,  fig.  le. 

Legs,  feet  and  claws  very  strong;  wings 
long ;  head  and  entire  under  parts  white ;  wide 
stripe  through  the  eye  downard ;  longitudinal 
stripe  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  oocipot,  and 
entire  npper  parts  of  the  body;  vlngs  and  bdl 
deep  umber  brona ;  tail  witii  abont  eight  bonds 
~  blackish  brown,  and  with  Uta  greater  parts 
of  the  inner  webs  of  Its  others  white ;  breast 
with  uamerouB  cordate  and  circular  spots  of 
pale  yellowish  brown ;  bill  and  claws  bLnlsh 
black;  taid and toeagreeulsh yellow.  Young, 
with  the  npper  parts  paler.  Sexes  alike.  Total 
length,  female,  abont  2S  inches;  wing,  2Ii; 
tail,  101  inches.    Male  Buoller. 

Ualntation — Throngbont  temperate  North 
Am.  Spec  in  Nat  Mas.,  Washington,  aod  Hns. 
Aoad.,  Philadelphia. 

With  thisspecieBwecloeeoar  account  of  the 
Eagles  known  to  Inhabit  the  Fluted  Stales,  or 
the  Northern  regions,  reaerring  the  ennmer*- 
ttoa  of  a  few  doubtful  species  for  a  fiitare 
paper. 

■■■»..■ - 

A    NFCE  POINT. 
[FrotQ  tfae  Gennui  d  LuBinf .] 
8*7,  whleb  nJOTi  thB  gmler  blluH, 
John,  wbo  Dcrind*'!  jitctnn  klnna. 
Or  IbiB,  fail  bMoA,  th*  taati  M, 
Hlw  IdiHi  bli  DorlDda'i  idn 

IU^^ '  til  DDt  <ur  to  dMiK, 

While  both  lire  tliu  wWi  n.[rtnni  IUatdi«, 
To  wMoh  the  liiiliuie*  ■honM  Incline, 
Boa  IVm  and  John  both  Uii  ■  ji^ntliiK. 


'I  Dm  faippler  of  flw  tmla, 
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ANDREW  JACKSON    DONCLSOH. 

AtJDREir  Jaceson  Dok'ei^ok,  the  Ameiicao 
candidBte  for  the  Vice-PresidenCy,  wm  bora  on 
tbe  2£th  of  AngnHt,  1800.  Hia  fatber,  the 
1irotber-la-1ai7  and  Intimate  fViend  of  Gen. 
JackBon,  died  In  1805,  leaving  his  Eon  la  tbe 
care  and  protectEou  of  Qie  old  Hero  of  the 
Hermilagc.  Having  completed  bis  ntadieB  at 
Iba  Na«bville  Colleg^e,  hs  was  appointed  a  ca- 
det at  the  UilEtai?  Academy  at  Wot  Point, 
where  he  gradaated  in  1G19,  having,  by  pcr- 
tnimon  of  the  War  Department,  been  alloned 
to  pan  tbe  examination  of  the  coane  of  studlcn 
In  three  Inelead  of  four  feara,  aa  la  cnatomary. 
He  itood  second  on  tbe  list  of  Uie  olaaa  vbich 
graduated  with  him,  and  waa  appointed  a 
Lieatenant  In  the  Oorpa  of  Engineers.  Hr, 
DonelsoQ  was  then  appointed  aid-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Jackaon,  and  went  nlth  him  In  this  capa- 
city to  Florida,  when  that  territory  was  re- 
ceived from  Spain.  He  held  this  position  ontil 
he  redgned,  to  162Z,  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
aeU  ftir  the  practiM  of  the  law,  for  which  hs 


was  licensed  la  1826,  after  attending  tbe  law 
lectures  at  the  Tran^lrauia  UniTermtyi  I^i' 
ington,  Ky. 

Befbre  he  engaged  extensively  In  the  practice 
of  the  law,  be  entered  again  into  the  fiunily  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  in  order  to  aaaist  la  the  great 
popular  movement  which  hod  placed  the  Gen- 
eral in  nomination  fbr  the  Presidency.  This 
movement  failing,  Id  1S24  Mr.  Donelaon  settled 
upon  tbe  plantation  where  be  now  Uvea,  ad- 
joining the  Hermitage,  In  order  that  he  might 
be  near  the  Oencrel,  and  contHbute  by  his  pen 
and  connscla  to  the  vindication  of  hIa  character 
and  ftmc.  The  elections  In  1828  having  tenni 
Dated  In  Ihvor  of  Gen.  Jacbaon,  Ur.  Donelton 
was  invited  to  tabs  the  poet  of  Private  Secie- 
lary,  which  he  accepted,  pnd  continued  to  hold 
throughout  the  ndmlnistratiDn  of  that  great 
man— Mrs.  Donelwn  being  with  him,  and  per 
forming  nhat  are  called  the  bonors  of  tbe 
White  House. 

After  tbe  election  of  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  who' 
waa  aD:tlou3  to  give  Hr.  Donebon  a  high  official 
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pogitioQ  uear  him,  he  returned  with  Gen.  Jaclt- 
6on  to  private  life,  and  continued  until  1844  to 
assist  him  in  the  management  of  hia  con-e- 
gpondence,  which  was  still  onerou&  In  1844, 
the  Texas  question  being  then  the  great  issue 
between  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Donelson 
took  an  active  part  in  that  discussion,  and  was 
finally  the  negotiator  who  brought  that  State 
into  our  Union.  Mr.  Tyler,  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  sent  a  messenger  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  stating  the  difficulties  which  were 
likely  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
that  measure,  and  urging  him  to  induce  Mr. 
Donelson  to  undertake  the  negotiation.  Mr. 
Donelson  was  then  in  Mississippi.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Tennessee,  finding  that  Gen.  Jackson 
had  pledged  himself  to  the  Administration  for 
bis  acceptance  of  the  mission,  he  at  once  un- 
dertook it,  and  the  records  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States  show  that  he  discharged  the  du- 
ties most  ably  and  satisfactorily. 

When  Mr.  Polk  came  into  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Donelson  accepted  the  mission  to  Berlin, 
and  also  one  to  the  central  power  of  Germany,' 
which  last  he  held  until  he  was  recalled  by 
Gen.  Taylor  at  the  close  of  1849.  Mr.  Donel- 
son had  scarcely  eached  his  home  in  Tennessee, 
in  1850,  when  he  became  enlisted  in  the  effort 
to  secure  the  settlement  of  the  question  then 
agitating  the  country  and  growing  out  of  the 
acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico.  He  at- 
tended the  famous  Southern  Convention  at 
Nashville,  as  a  Union  man,  alleging  that  if 
propositions  to  break  up  the  Confederacy  were 
broaght  forward  by  that  body,  they  ought  to 
be  exposed  and  denounced  to  the  country.  His 
decided  course  as  a  friend  of  the  compromise 
of  1850  induced  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  who  concurred  with  him  in  opinion  to  in- 
vite him  to  take  charge  of  the  Washington 
Union,  in  the  columns  of  which  paper  he  urged, 
with  great  force  and  ability,  the  principles  in- 
dorsed in  the  Compromise,  as  the  basis  of  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  party  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  ultraists,  North  and  South,  could  not  be 
brought  to  recognize  an  organ  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  had  consistently  opposed 
the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession,  Mr. 
Donelson  retired  from  his  position  soon  after 
the  period  of  Mr.  Pierce's  election.  He  no 
longer  acted  with  the  present  Administration, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  entered  warmly  into  the 
organization  of  the  American  party. 

With  these  brief  references  to  the  prominent 

points  in  the  life  of  this  distinguished  citizen, 

wc  close  this  narrative  by  stating  tliat  Mr. 
Vol.  m— 14. 


Donelson  is  not  the  adopted  son  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son, as  has  been  very  generally  supposed  ;  the 
adopted  son  of  the  General  bears  his  name. 
Mr.  Donelson  is  the  nephew,  and  to  him  was 
bequeathed  the  sword  presented  by  the  State 
of  Tennessee  to  Gen.  Jackson.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  reference  to  the  will  of  Gen.  Jackson,  that 
he  presents  this  sword  as  a  token  of  his  love 
and  affection  for  Mr.  Donelson. 


►^-♦■ 
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THIRD  EXPBDmON — CONQUEST  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  part  of  the  year  1845  was 
employed  by  Fremont,  now  a  captain  by  bre- 
vet, in  preparing  the  report  of  his  second  expe- 
dition, which  was  published  in  connection  with 
the  first  report,  by  order  of  Congress.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  original  map  of  the  country 
he  had  traversed,  containing  exactly  the  results 
of  his  own  explorations.  It  has  a  meager  ap- 
pearance to  the  general  eye,  but  possesses,  to 
the  scientific  examiner,  a  value  quite  unique, 
as  being,  he  says, "  wholly  founded  upon  posi- 
tive data  and  actual  operations  in  the  field.-' 
In  traversing  about  10,000  miles  of  the  wilder- 
ness that  then  lay  between  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  almost 
every  camp  station  had  been  the  scene  of 
astronomical  or  barometrical  observations,  so 
that  nothing  supposititious  was  admitted.  Con- 
necting with  Captain  Wilks's  surveys  of  tho 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  it  filled  up  the 
vast  geographical  chasm  that  had  hitherto 
marked  this  central  portion  of  the  continent. 
To  the  geographical  map  was  added  a  profile 
map,  noting  the  elevations  of  the  journey — 
first,  on  the  route  from  St  Louis  to  the  South 
Pass,  about  1,600  miles  ;  second,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  River  to  the  same  point, 
1,000  miles  ;  and  third,  from  South  Pass  to  the 
tide-water  of  the  Columbia  River,  1,600  ;  in  all, 
about  4,000  miles  of  profile  mapping,  founded 
on  nearly  400  barometrical  observations.  Many 
towering  peaks  are  also  sketched  in  their  place, 
rising  thousands  of  feet  above  the  traveled 
line.  The  scientific  men  of  Europe  appreciated 
the  value  of  these  reports  with  the  accompany- 
ing maps  and  illustrations. 

In  the  Fall  of  1845,  he  set  out  on  his  third 
grand  expedition,  now  better  equipped  for  his 
work,  with  philosophical  apparatus,  daguerreo- 
type materials  and  implements,  and  every  requi- 
site for  a  thorough  exploration.  From  the 
northern  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  River,  he 
passed  south  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
thence  directly  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  Great  Basin,  the  periphery  of  which  he  ha4 
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ftlreod;  skirled  in  port  oa  all  aidea.  Hie  exun- 
iiuttions  of  that  atrange  region  vere  minute  and 
thoroa^,  but  nafortnaatelj  he  has  not  yet 
found  the  necessary  leisure  to  prepare  for  pab- 
licatioD  a  complete  report  of  his  obeerTatio:iL 
And  much  of  the  special  interest  connected 
with  them  haa  been  eclipned  l>y  the  aplendor  of 
the  military  career  into  ivhich  he  wai  unex- 
pectedly plunged,  aa  it  were,  in  a  moment,  while 
he  waa  peaceably  pursuing  his  scientific  ob- 
iectd. 

Arrivintr  at  tli«  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, he  found  his  men  and  animals  too  much 
weakened  by  the  jonmey  to  scale  the  mountain 
bights,  and  he  therefore  directed  them  to  pro- 
ceed on  to  a  pass  below,  while  he  crossed  the 
range  with  a  email  party  to  Sutter's,  purchased 
a  Buply  of  fifty  cattle,  and  drove  them  down 
along  the  western  base  to  the  place  where  he 
had  appointed  to  meet  his  people.  But  h; 
some  confusion  of  names  of  places,  the  people 
had  gone  much  further  to  the  soath,  and,  after 
much  suffering,  had  reached  the  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  and  were  encauiped  near  San 
Jose.  It  was  now  the  month  of  January,  18^C. 
Fremont  went  alone  to  Monterey,  then  the  scat 


of  Government,  and  procuring  the  Dnited 
States  Gonsal,  Mr.  Larkln,  to  introduce  him. 
waited  upon  the  Mexican  authorities,  slated 
his  olyect  to  be  purely  scientiBc,  to  complete 
the  survey  of  those  portions  of  the  continent, 
to  find  a  eoutbem  route  to  OregOD,  and  asked 
permission  to  Winter  io"  the  valley,  (htn  abound- 
ing with  both  grass  and  game,  and  tio  inhab- 
itants to  be  disturbed.  The  permiHsioo  waa 
gmoted.  After  recruiting  his  party,  he  pro- 
ceeded onward,  and  on  the  3d  of  March  en- 
cnmpcd  within  fifty  miles  of  Monterey,  where, 
to  his  surprise,  he  received  a  peremptory  order 
from  Castro  to  leave  the  countr;  at  once.  At 
lirst  he  took  no  notice  of  this  order,  as  he  bad 
given  no  occasion  for  any  hostile  demonstra- 
tion ;  bnt  when  be  heard  that  Gen.  Castro  waa 
really  in  pursuit  of  him,  be  TortiHed  bis  party 
with  logs  of  wood,  upon  a  high  bill  called 
HsH-k's  Feafa,  and  hoisted  the  United  States 
flag  on  a  staff  forty  feet  bijcb  ;  and  there,  in  a 
quietly  brave  attitude,  virtually  defied  the  Cal- 
ifomlans  to  do  their  worst.  From  his  camp  he 
could  see  with  bis  spy-glasa  that  on  attack  was 
in  preparation,  and  he  also  received  from  Mr. 
Larkin  a  letter  telling  him  of  Castro's  orders 
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to  drive  him  from  the  country.  HIb  reply  to 
Mr.  LarkiD,  dated  the  10th  of  March,  is  a  model 
of  a  military  dispatch : 

"  1  am  making  myself  afl  strong  as  poesible  in  ih«  inteo« 
tion  that  if  we  are  unjustly  attacked,  we  will  flglit  to  ex- 
tremitj,  and  refuse  quarter,  trusting  to  our  country  to 
ftTenge  our  death.  No  one  has  reached  our  camp,  and 
from  the  highta  we  are  able  to  see  the  troops  (with  the 
glass)  mustering  at  St.  John's  and  preparing  cannon.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  good  wishes,  and  would 
write  more  at  length  as  to  my  intentions,  did  I  not  fear 
that  my  letter  would  be  intercepted.  We  hare  in  no  wise 
done  wrong  to  the  people  or  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  if  we  are  hemmed  in  and  assaulted  here,  we  will 
die,  e\ery  man  of  us,  under  the  flag  of  our  country. 

'•  Very  truly  yours,  "J.  C.  Frbmoxt." 

His  father-in-law,  Col.  Benton,  once  alluded 
to  this  hoisting  of  the  United  States  flag  in 
these  terms : 

"It  was  well  and  nobly  done,  and  worthy  of  our 
admiration  ;  sixty  of  our  countrymen,  three  thousand 
miles  from  home,  in  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  appealing 
to  the  flag  of  their  country,  unfurling  it  on  the  mountain- 
top,  and  determined  to  die  under  it  Jl)efbre  they  would 
submit  to  unjust  aggression." 

They  remained  in  their  encampment  several 
days,  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  attack.  The 
men  were  strongly  disposed  to  surprise  Castro's 
camp  in  the  night,  but  Fremont  was  unwilling 
to  compromise  his  Government  and  the  safety 
of  the  settlers  in  the  country,  by  any  violent 
act  on  his  part.  One  day,  toward  evening, 
while  they  sat  in  council  on  the  diiSculties  of 
their  position,  the  flag  suddenly  fell,  staff  and 
all,  to  the  ground.  It  was  ominous.  The 
men  looked  at  each  other  doubtingly,  and 
Fremont  availed  himself  of  this  incident  to  de- 
cide their  course.  **  Men,"  said  he,  "  that 
means  saddle  up;"  and  before  morning  they 
were  many  miles  distant  on  the  flank  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

He  moved  leisurely  down  the  San  Joaquin, 
thence  up  the  Sacramento  Yalley,  through 
Northern  California,  and  into  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  encamping  near  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Tlamath,  in  Oregon,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  his  object  being  to  find  a  route  to  the 
Willamet  Valley. 

At  night,  a  couple  of  horsemen  were  seen  in 
the  distance,  who  did  not  look  like  Indians, 
and  as  they  came  up  he  found  they  were  a 
couple  of  old  trappers  who  had  been  of  his 
company  in  the  former  expedition.  They  had 
been  hired  to  conduct  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  of 
the  army,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  the 
States,  by  order  of  Government,  to  overtake 
and  communicate  with  Fremont.  Gillespie  had 
been  a  long  time  in  the  search,  and  encoun- 
tered many  dangers  and  no  little  suffering,  and 
was  now  resting  many  miles  behind,  with  only 


three  men  in  company.  Captain  Fremont, 
with  his  usual  promptness,  started  the  next 
morning  to  meet  him,  and  after  a  hard  day's 
ride  fell  in  with  him  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  The  only  dispatch  brought  IVom  the 
Government,  at  all  this  expense,  was  a  letter 
of  introduction  irom  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  commending  Lieut.  Gillespie  to 
his  confidence.  The  message  was  a  verbal  and 
confidential  one — ^not  committed  to  writing  for 
fear  of  being  intercepted  by  the  Mexicans — and 
was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Fremont  should  watch 
and  counteract  any  foreign  scheme  on  Califor- 
nia, and  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  inhabi- 
tants toward  the  United  States.  Upon  this  in- 
timation Of  the  Government's  wishes,  Mr.  Fre- 
mont turned  back  from  Oregon,  and  returned 
to  California. 

On  the  night  that  he  met  Lieut  Gillespie,  a 
serious  disaster  befcl  him.  The  men  were 
greatly  fatigued  with  their  hard  day's  ride,  and 
as  Fremont  had  many  letters  and  papers  to 
read,  the  first  tidings  he  had  received  from 
home,  causing  him  to  sit  by  the  fire  until  after 
midnight,  no  watch  was  set  that  night.  Once 
in  the  night  the  horses  started  as  if  in  alarm — 
a  circumstance  often  arising  from  the  most 
trivial  causes.  Fremont  took  his  revolver  and 
went  around  the  encampment,  but  all  was  still, 
and  the  horses  became  quiet  as  before.  He  had 
no  thought  of  Indians,  as  he  had  ridden  sixty 
miles  that  day  from  one  direction,  too  rapidly 
for  Indians  to  follow,  and  Gillespie  had  just 
come  safely  in  the  other  direction  with  only 
three  men.  He  himself  soon  yielded  to  fa- 
tigue and  the  stillness,  and  fell  asleep  like  the 
rest.  Suddenly,  Kit  Carson  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  a  blow ;  it  was  an  attack  by 
savages.  The  four  Delawares  sprang  up  and 
seized  their  arms  to  fight.  The  shout  of  "  In- 
dians I*'  was  raised.  Fremont  and  his  men  ral- 
lied on  the  instant.  The  first  fire  killed  the 
chief  of  the  assailants,  and  the  rest  fled  and 
were  seen  no  more. 

Two  of  Fremont's  men  were  killed  by  the 
first  blows  of  the  Indian  hatchets,  and  one  of 
the  Delawares  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict, pierced  full  of  arrows,  three  entering  his 
heart.  One  of  the  men  killed  was  Basil  La- 
jeunesse.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Fremont's ; 
had  been  his  companion  in  all  his  journeys; 
generous,  disinterested,  faithful,  brave,  with 
unrivaled  powers  of  endurance,  he  was  mourned 
with  unaffected  sorrow.  From  the  tracks  dis- 
covered next  morning  it  appeared  that  they 
had  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  Tlamaths. 
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Ur.  Gillespie  wm  afterward  (Maminod  under 
oatb  before  a  Cotnnittee  of  tfae  Senate,  and 
(■tated  thai  on  the  daj  he  diepat«hcd  Ibc  two 
men  to  orertake  Fremont,  he  arrived  on  the 
Ehores  or  the  lake  at  sunset,  bia  provinioDS  ex- 
hausted and  no  game  to  be  Tound.  He  en- 
camped,  hoping  to  hear  fl'om  Frcrooot,  but  ro- 
mained  Tort;  honrs  withonl  anything  to  eat, 
until  the  morning  ot  the  91fa,  when  a  part;  of 
Indians  brought  tbem  a  fresh  salmon  just  from 
the  lake,  and  appeared  very  kind  and  friendly. 
Be  then  rode  thirty  miles  and  met  Fremont. 
and  they  bad  the  encouDter  just  related.  On 
eiamining  the  dead  body  of  the  Indian  vho 
was  killed,  ther  foond  him  to  be  the  identical 
chief  who  bad  presented  Gillespie  the  salmon 
the  morning  before,  and  then  appeared  so 
Mendly.  The  coDclusioa  was  that  he  had  Im- 
mediately collected  his  party  and  followed  on, 
intending  to  murder  and  plunder  them  at  night. 
It  was  their  near  approach  that  startled  the 
horses  In  the  night,  and  It  was  Fremont's  re- 
moval from  the  light  of  the  fire  to  examine  the 
camp  that  prevented  him  fVom  being  the  first 
I'ictim  of  their  arrows — Providence  thns  pre- 
Ferving  him  for  other  services  to  his  coiinlij. 

Gillespie,  in  bis  testimony,  says :  "  The  In- 
dians had  followed  on  my  trail,  and  but  for  the 
promptness  of  Capt  Fremont  my  small  party 
would  have  been  orerpowered  by-  saperior 
numbers  and  killed."  Had  Fremont  started 
less  iiromptly  that  morning  to  return  and  meet 


Gillespie,  or  ridden  less  vigorously  all  that 
day,  or  incumbered  himself  with  an;  party  be- 
yond his  nine  picked  men,  he  never  conld  have 
received  that  confidential  comnunlcalEon  fWim 
bis  Government  which  Gillespie  carried  In  his 
breast,  and  so  would  not  have  relumed  to  Cali- 
fornia at  tbe  time  he  did,  and  consequent!; 
would  not  have  been  tbere  in  time  to  accom- 
plish tbe  Important  results  that  have  followed. 
Rarely  have  so  many  important  consequencei 
tnrned  upon  a  momentary  decision  ftor  which 
there  was  so  little  appRr>-"t  cause. 

On  the  secoQd  day  aner  this  disaster,  as  tbey 
were  on  tbe  mareh,  tbe  advance  guard  of  ten 
men,  under  Carsun.came  iniddenly  upon  a  TU- 
matb  village  of  over  a  hundred  warriors.  On 
tbe  instant  they  rushed  npoa  the  village,  and 
after  a  sharp  coQflict  put  the  whole  to  flight ; 
several  of  the  Tlamaths  were  killed,  and  their 
village  destroyed.  The  same  day  there  was 
another  conflict,  in  which  Carson  came  near  be- 
ing killed.  An  Indian  was  seen  fixing  an  arrow 
(o  let  fly  upon  him ;  Carw>n's  rifle  missed  Are. 
when  Fremont,  seeing  his  danger,  dashed  his 
bom  "Sacramento''  enddenly  npon  the  In- 
dian and  knocked  bim  over,  and  tbns  saved  bis 
friend.  Carson  said  afterward,  "  I  owe  m;  lifto 
to  them  two — the  Colouel  and  Sacramento.'* 

Tfae  Instmctions  Intmsted  to  LleuL  Gilles- 
pie's memory,  Mid  now  commnnicatcd  to  Fre- 
mont, were  to  the  eflfect  that  a  mplure  was 
bisfalT  probable  between  the  United  State.iand 
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urging  him  to  »ftbrd  them  protectioo  by  aid- 
ing Ibem  to  ciut  off  the  Mexican  joke.  Gen. 
Castro  was  aiready  oa  thi!  march  Hgainat  Ih^m ; 
the  Indians  were  incLted  to  attack  tbvm ;  nc- 
gotiatiooa  were  already  in  progrcra  to  trans- 
fer the  coDDtry  to  Great  Britain  ;  ir  anything 


uviaa  uu(w>s  un. 
Ifeiico,  and  Fremont  WBI  directed  to  keephim- 
■eir  in  a  position  to  obeerve  the  course  ot 
eveatu  !□  California,  to  conciliate  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  pre- 
vent that  country  from  falling  into  the  bands 
or  theBriUtih,who  it  wMkaonu  were  planning 
to  get  pocaeanoa  of  it  as  mon  ai  it  should  be 
seen  that  Mexico  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
ret«iQ  it  There  were  at  that  lime  a  coniider- 
kble  Dnmber  of  Kltlers  from  the  United  Stutes 
^oag  the  Valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  to 
them  Fremont  at  once  dir^ted  his  attention, 
losing  no  time  in  placing  Lim^ilf  in  communi- 
efttioD  with  them.  He  found  them  in  a  slate 
of  alarm,  Gen.  Castro,  the  Mexican  commander, 
having  already  issued  aproclamatton  requiring 
the  AmerleaDs  to  leave  the  country,  although 
many  of  Ihem  had  resided  there  for  years,  in- 
termairied  there,  and  becM>me  the  owners  of  ei- 
tenaive  propertiea. 

At  the  time  when  Fremont  encamped  in  the 
Tatley  of  the  Baoramento,  be  found  three  ope- 
rations going  on  prejudicial  to  American  inler- 
eeto— thus  enumerated  by  Colonel  Benton  in 
his  "  Thirty  years  in  tlie  Senate,"  Vol.  I,  p. 
891 :  "  1.  Ttw  musacre  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  iettlements  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento.  2.  The  subjection  of 
Gftliromia  to  British  protection.  3.  The  trans- 
Tor  of  (he  public  domain  to  British  subjectK." 
The  American  settlers  Kentadppu'alion  to  him 
at  hit  camp  Kiting  forth  tbe«e  daDgert,  and 


;,  itm 


n  the  ii 
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the  other  hand,  Fremont  had  entered  Califor- 
nia on  an  errand  of  peace  ;  he  had  do  knowl- 
edge of  hoetililies  having  commenced  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  Implicate  bis  Government,  or  expose 
bis  own  honor  to  be  questioned.  But  somc- 
tbing  must  be  done  ;  the  Indiaof,  600  strong,^ 
were  in  the  fleld,  and  had  begun  to  Inirn  the 
crops  of  tbe  American  s«ttlen<,  and  he  must  de- 
cide at  once.  Eia  decision  was  that  of  a  man 
made  for  such  occasiooE'.  lie  laid  the  case  be- 
fore bis  men,  released  them  from  their  engage- 
ments in  the  service  of  the  Uiut<^d  States,  and 
invited  thorn  to  volunteer  with  bim  in  defense 
of  the  American  scltienL  Thej,  to  n  man, 
complied,  and  be  insunlly  marched  against  the 
ludians,  ncur  forty  miles  distant,  broke  up  and 
dispersed  &ve  villages  in  one  day,  and  at  a 
stroke  annihilated  the  Indian  combination, 
which  bad  been  the  great  terror  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  removed  bis  camp  to  the  Buttea, 
about  60  miles  above  where  Sacramenlo  now 
is :  raised  and  organized  a  battalion  among  tbe 
settlers ;  seat  a  detachment  to  Sonoma,  who  In- 
tercepted a  large  nnmber  of  horses  destined  for 
Castro's  troops  j  captured  Gen.  Vallcjo,  with 
two  colonels  and  other  olOcers  ;  drove  De  la 
Torre  fi-om  Sansalito ;  crossed  over  to  San 
Francisco  with  twelve  men  and  spiked  the  guns 
of  the  battery  there,  and  In  30  days  bad  cleared 
nil  North  California  of  tbe  Mexican  forces  of 

On  the  4th  of  July  be  was  at  Sonoma,  and 
there  celebrated  the  day  by  declaring  Califor- 
nia a  free  and  independent  State,  and  unfurl- 
ing the  new  flag,  a  grizzly  t>ear  on  a  white 
Qeld.  In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
father-in-law.  Senator  Benton,  and  which  is  in 
print,  he  expresses  his  confldence  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  sanction  his 
course  ;  but,  if  it  should  not,  be  was  prepared 
to  resign  bis  commisiuon. 

With  one  hundred  and  sixty  riSemen  he  now 
started  from  Sonoma  in  seareh  of  Castro,  who 
was  intrenched  south  of  the  bay,  at  Santa 
Clara.  On  tbe  10th  of  July,  being  at  Sutter's 
Fort  on  his  way,  he  learned  by  a  messeDger 
from  Commodore  Sloat,  that  he  had  taken  poa- 
rpmon  of  Monterey  on  tbe  Tth  ;  from  which 
Fremont   thought   war   had   began    between 
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Mexico  and  the  United  States.  He  therefore 
immediately  palled  down  the  bear  flag,  and 
raised  the  stripes  and  stars. 

It  is  proper  to  preserve  here  the  record  of 
the  judgment  pronoanced  upon  these  transac- 
tions  by  the  Government  of  his  country.  We 
quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  then  the  Hun.  William  L.  Marcy,  at 
the  opening  of  Congress,  December  6,  1846. 
After  describing  Fremont's  proceedings  up  to 
the  time  when  he  resolved  to  seek  safety  for 
himself  and  the  American  settlers  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Mexican  rule,  the  Secretary  says : 

"  It  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
could  have  there  been  known,  that  this  resolution  was 
taken  ;  and  by  the  5th  of  July  it  was  carried  into  effect 
by  a  series  of  rapid  attacks,  by  a  small  body  of  adven- 
turoas  men  under  the  conduct  of  an  intrepid  leader,  quick 
to  perceive  and  able  to  direct  the  proper  measures  for  ac- 
complirihing  such  a  daring  enterprise. 

"  On  the  11th  of  June  a  convoy  of  200  horses  for  Oastro's 
camp,  with  an  officer  and  14  men,  were  surprised  and 
captured  by  12  of  Fremopt's  party  On  the  16th,  at  day- 
break, the  military  post  of  Sonoma  was  also  surprised 
and  taken,  with  nine  brass  cannon,  250  stand  of  mus- 
kets, and  several  officers,  and  some  men  and  munitions  of 
war. 

"  Leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Sonoma,  Colonel  Fremont 
went  to  the  Sacramento  to  rouse  the  American  settlers  ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  arrived  there,  when  an  express 
reached  him  from  the  garrison  at  Sonoma,  with  informa- 
tion that  Oastro's  whole  force  was  crossing  the  bay  to  at- 
tack that  place.  This  intelligence  was  received  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  2Sd  of  June,  while  he  was  on  the  Ameri- 
-can  fork  of  the  Sacramento,  80  miles  from  the  little  garri- 
son at  Sonoma ;  and  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  he  arrived  at  that  place  with  90  riflemen  from  the 
American  settlers  in  that  valley.  The  enemy  had  not  yet 
appeared.  Scouts  were  sent  out  to  reooonoiter,  and  a 
party  of  20  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  70  dragoons,  (all  of 
Ckstro's  force  which  had  crossed  the  bay,)  attacked  and 
defeated  it,  killing  and  wounding  five  without  harm  to 
themselves^the  Mexican  commander,  De  la  Torre,  barely 
escaping  with  the  loss  of  his  transport  boats  and  nine 
pieces  of  brass  artillery,  spiked. 

«  The  country  north  of  the  Bay  of  San  Frandioo  being 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Fremont  returned  to  Sono- 
ma on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  and,  on  the  mom> 
ing  of  the  5th,  called  the  people  together,  explained  to 
them  the  condition  of  things  in  the  province,  and  recom- 
mended an  immediate  declaration  of  independence.  The 
declaration  was  made,  and  he  was  selected  to  take  the 
chief  directiim  of  affiurs. 

"  The  attack  on  Gastro  was  the  next  object  He  was  at 
Santa  Clara,  an  intrenched  post  on  the  upper  or  south  side 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  400  men  and  two  pieces 
of  field  artillery.  A  circuit  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
mvust  be  traversed  to  reach  him.  On  the  6th  of  July  the 
pursuit  was  commenced  by  a  body  of  160  mounted  rifle- 
men, cfMnmanded  by  Colonel  Fremont  in  person,  who  in 
three  days  arrived  at  the  American  settlements  on  the 
Bio  de  los  Americanos.  Here  he  learned  that  Gastro  had 
abandoned  Santa  Qara,  and  was  retreating  south  toward 
Cndad  de  los  Angeles,  (the  City  of  the  Angels,)  the  seat 
of  the  Govemor-Oennal  of  the  Cslifomias,  and  distant 


400  miles.  It  was  instantly  resolved  on  to  pursue  him  to 
that  place.  At  the  moment  of  departure  the  gratifying 
intelligence  was  received  that  war  with  Mexico  bad  com- 
menced ;  that  Monterey  had  been  taken  by  our  naval 
force,  and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  there  raised  am 
the  7th  of  July  ;  and  that  the  fleet  wouki  co-operate  in  the 
pursuit  of  Castro  and  his  forces.  The  flag  of  independ- 
ence was  hauled  down  and  that  of  the  United  Btntas 
htrfsted,  amid  the  hearty  greetings  and  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  American  settlers  and  the  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Fremont. 

"  The  combined  pursuit  was  rapidly  continued  ;  and  om 
the  12th  of  August  Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel 
Fremont,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  from  the  squad- 
ron and  some  riflemen,  entered  the  CSty  of  the  Angela, 
without  reidstance  or  objection  ;  the  Govemor-Genetal, 
Pico,  the  Commandant-General,  Gastro,  and  all  the  Mex- 
ican authorities  having  fled  and  dispersed.  Commodore 
Stockton  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  as  a  con- 
quest of  the  United  States,  and  appointed  Colonel  Fre- 
mont Governor,  under  the  law  of  nations  ;  to  aasume  the 
functions  of  that  office  when  he  should  return  to  the 
squadron. 

''  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  sixty  days  tnm  the  first 
decisive  movement,  this  conquest  was  achieved,  by  a 
small  body  of  men,  to  an  extent  beyond  their  own  ex- 
pectation ;  for  the  Mexican  authorities  prodaimed  it  a 
conquest,  not  merely  of  the  northern  part,  but  of  the 
whole  province  of  the  O&llfomias. 

"  The  Commandant-General,  Caatro,  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, from  his  camp  at  the  Mesa,  and  next  day  *  on  the 
road  to  Sonora,'  announced  this  result  to  the  people,  to- 
gether with  the  actual  flight  and  diaperaion  of  the  former 
authorities  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  officially  communi- 
cated the  fact  of  the  conquest  to  the  French,  Englii»h  and 
Spanish  Consuls  in  California  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  official  paper  of  the  Mexican  Government,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  in  laying  these  official  communications  before 
the  public,  introduced  them  with  the  emphatic  dedaxa- 
tion,  *  The  loss  of  the  Galifoinias  is  consummated.'  The 
whole  province  was  yielded  up  to  the  United  Statea,  and 
is  now  in  our  military  occupancy.  A  small  part  of  the 
troops  sent  out  to  sutyect  this  province  will  constitute,  it 
is  presumed,  a  sufficient  force  to  retain  our  posaesdon, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  disposable  for  other  objects  of 
the  war." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  it  was  then 
known  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  from 
the  dispatches  which  left  California  in  the 
month  of  August  The  country  had  been  con- 
quered by  Fremont  and  his  Tolunteers ;  the 
captial,  Los  AngeleS|  was  surrendered,  and 
California  proclaimed  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  credit  was  justly  giyen  to  Fre- 
mont as  the  chief  actor.  One  of  the  oiBoers  ol 
the  navy,  Captain  Minor,  testified  before  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  as  to  the  im- 
pression made  by  Fremont's  entry  into  Mon- 
terey on  the  19  th  of  July.  He  was  on  duty  on 
shore  when  Captain  Fremont  arrived.  He 
says : 

The  undersigned  believes  that  the  appearance  of  this 
body  of  men,  and  the  well-known  character  of  its  com> 
mander,  not  only  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
British  Admiral  and  his  officers,  but  an  equally  imprem- 
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that  iRcr  he  bid  nen  Cipit.  FremoDt'i  comnuad,  lU  h 

A  BritUh  officer,  UmL  Walpole,  R.  N.,  tben 
aerriag  od  board  E.  U.  Kb!p  CoUiugwood,  baH 
pabU^ed  a  more  particular  deacriptloD  of  Fre- 
mont and  hU  party,  aa  he  mw  them  enter  Mon- 

"  T1k7  nilunllj  tidted  ontiMltjf.  Ren  nn  Iha  tns 
tnppcrs — tb«  cbu  tbit  produced  the  h«r«B  of  Fmi- 
vion  Coopffp'ji  b«l  iTQTkp.  Tlieiie  meo  bad  [Hwd  j(Bn 
In  thfl  wildfl,  liTing  apim  thflir  oirq  raiourcci ;  tbej  wen 
&  cnriaDi  Ht.     A  nat  dond  of  duat  ftppoind  tint,   ind 

mont  rode  Lhnd — ■  ap&re,  Klive  lODklog  mftD,  irith  Hucb 
an  e^e  !    He  wu  dmeed  lb  a  blouie  aod  le^nge,  and 

Tho  were  hUbod^-goard,  and  have  been  with  him  through 
all  hia  kauderlDgii  ^  thej  had  charge  of  two  baggage 
hone*.  Tbe  reit,  inatij  of  Iheni  blacker  than  the  la- 
the poDiiKl  of  the  Hddle. 

"He  baa  one  or  two  with  htm  who  enjo^  a  high  rrpnta- 
Hon  in  the  pnlrieL  Kit  Qtrun  iaai  well  kiwwn  thereai 
the  Duke  in  la  Europe.  The  dieM  a(  thew  men  «n>  prio 
dpallj  a  long,  1d«b  coet  oT  dwrfklo,  lied  vllh  1hon^  In 
tmat ;  trooaera  of  (he  ume,  of  tbeir  own  nufioEiLcture, 
whieb.  when  wet  through,  thef  take  sir  and  Krape  wrll 
lDddawllhakiilt(<,  andpaton  M  •aonaidry.  The  nd- 
dln  were  of  eiutoDt  Euhioni,  tboogh  Hhh  and  a  large 


with  their  good  condnet,  and  (heir  dUdpUne, 


Ir  leader.    In  Jutke  In 


Wm  there  ever  &  flner  deKiipUon  of  tbe  per- 
Bonal  character  of  a  partimn  commander,  or 
of  a  troop  more  worthy  of  tbeir  leader? 

But  we  muel  give  a  little  eiplanation  of  the 
state  of  thingB  at  Monterey.  It  is  beyond  ft 
doubt  that  a  plan  wm  on  foot  to  lecnTe  Califor- 
nia for  a  BritiBh  colony.  The  piineipttl  man- 
agers were  Mr.  Forbes,  the  BritiBh  Vtce-Consnl, 
and  Father  Macnamara,  an  Irinh  Catholic  priest. 
The  plan  was  lo  obtain  IVom  the  Mexican  Got- 
cmment  a  larj^e  ffrant  of  IttQd  <n  the  fine  valley 
of  San  Joaquin,  together  with  the  towns  of  San 
Francisco,  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara,  to  set- 
tle 10.000  IriF'h  Catholic?,  and  then  declare  in- 
dependence and  place  the  country  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  Jlocnamara  went 
t«  Uexico  and  obtt^ned  a  grant  of  3,000  ainare 
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leagues,  eulijcrct  to  the  approval  of  Ihe  Gov- 
ernor of  Caliromia — the  object  being,  aa  Btatcd 
in  bis  petiliou,  lo  prevent  "  the  umirpations  of 
an  OQti-Catholio  and  irreligious  nation;"  mean- 
ing thereby  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time tbe  British  GovcrnmeDt  had  placed  ia  the 
Pacific  the  strongest  squadron  it  ever  had  in 
(hose  Beas,  under  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
George  Seymour,  whose  flajc  was  hoisted  on  the 
Colliugwood,  SO-gaa  (bip.  Tbia  squadron  and 
tbe  American  squadTon,  UDder  Commodore 
Sloat,  watched  each  other  in  (he  Mexican  porta 
of  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan — the  latter  having 
special  charge  of  all  tbe  interests  of  tbe  United 
States  in  that  quarter,  nilh  orders  to  attack 
California  as  soon  as  he  should  hear,  Ihroogb 
any  channel,  that  var  had  commenced  between 
tbe  United  Slates  and  Mexico.  Macnamara  ivaa 
on  board  one  of  tbe  British  ships,  ready  to  re- 
turn to  California  to  complete  his  scheme. 
Forbes  had  already,  in  April,  18*6,  had  a  con- 
ference with  Gov.  Pico,  Gen.  Castro,  Gen.  Vnl- 
l^o  and  others,  to  arrange  for  tbe  political 
movement  by  which  the  conntry  vras  to  be  de- 
clared independent  and  placed  under  British 
protection,  he  pled^ng  the  seaEonable  presence 
of  a  prot«ctiDg  naval  force.  A  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  I5th  of  June  to  perfect  the 
grant  of  land  and  concert  the  final  measures. 

At  length  Commodore  Sloat,  seeing  bow 
closely  he  was  watched  b;  the  British  squadron, 
put  to  sea,  and  in  (he  daytime  bore  directly 
west,  as  if  going  (a  Ihe  Sandwich  Islands  ;  but 
in  tbe  night  he  tacked,  and  ran  up  the  coast  lo 
California,  arriving  at  Monterey  on  ihe  2d  of 
July.  Be  entered  the  port  peaceably,  and 
offered  to  salute  the  town,  which  the  aulhori- 
ties  declined,  on  the  plea  (hat  they  had  not 
powder  to  return  the  salute ;  in  reality,  it  i£ be- 
lieved, because  they  were  momentarily  expect- 
ing the  British  fieet.  Admiral  tieymoui,  misled 


by  Sloat's  rase,  continued  od  his  weetcriy 
course  quite  to  the  Sandwich  Islauds  before  be 
wns  undeceived,  and  in  consequence  was  a  wbole 
fortnight  later  in  reaching  Uimterey. 

On  tbe  fifth  day  after  Sloat's  arrival  he 
learned  from  San  Francisco  the  movcmeDta  of 
Captain  Fremont  in  gaining  poFfetsicm  of  tbe 
whole  northern  division  of  California ;  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  Fremont,  as  an  otBcer 
of  (he  Uni(ed  States,  was  acting  under  tbe 
orders  of  bis  Government,  be  naturally  in. 
ferred  (hat  this  was  snOicicnt  informntioQ  of 
the  war  having  actually  commenced,  and  there- 
fore proceeded  next  day  (o  take  poGMSsioa  i^ 
the  town  of  Monterey,  and  hoisted  (he  Ameri- 
can fiag.  The  inhabitants  made  no  t^istance, 
and  were  not  prepared  for  any,  as  they  had  re- 
lied upon  the  British  ficet  for  protection. 
Commander  Montgomery  waa  sent  to  take  San 
Francisco,  where  tbe  American  flag  was  LolEted 
on  tbe  8th.  A  messenger  had  already  been  sent 
to  Captain  Fremont,  who  reachod  Monterey,  as 
has  been  slated,  on  the  10th.  with  bin  troop  of 
160  men,  and  went  immediately  on  board  (he 
Commodore's  ship,  accompanied  by  Lt  Gilles- 
pie, now  his  second  in  command.  The  Commo- 
dore immediately  inquired  of  Fremont  as  to  tbe 
authority  under  which  he  was  acting.  He  raid ; 
"  Mr.  Gillespie  told  me  nothing  ;  he  came  lo  me 
at  Mazatlan,  and  I  sent  him  to  Monterey,  but  I 
know  nothing  of  his  errand ;  I  have  acted 
upon  the  faith  of  ;onr  operations  in  the  north." 
When  Fremont  told  him  he  bad  no  advices  ot 
tbe  war  with  Mexico,  hut  had  acted  on  bis  own 
responsibility,  the  Commodore  appeared  to  be 
troubled,  doubtless  recollecting  tbe  difficulty 
which  Captun  Catesby  Jones  got  himself  into 
two  years  before  by  taking  possession  of  (ho 
same  town  of  Monterey  without  orders.  He 
therefore  declined  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
going  any  further  toward  the  conquest  of  llm 
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conntry.  or  of  Ranctioning  Fremont'ii  plan  for 
completing  Ihc  conquest.  About  the  Bame  time 
Commodore  Stockton  arrived,  on  the  25th, 
Id  Ibc  frigate  CongrcK,  bringing  permission  to 
Sloat  lo  Tclum  home  if  he  wisbed,  which  he 
gladl;  availed  himseir  of,  an  his  heaitli  wax 
poor  aud  hia  mind  ill  at  ease,  and  sailed  for 
boiiic  on  the  29tb.  leaving  Stockton  in  com- 
maod.  to  Ibe  mean  time  Admiral  Scjmour, 
QodJng  that  he  had  come  too  late,  and  tbat  the 
flag  of  the  Cnikd  States  had  alrcadj  been 
hoisted,  which  he  bad  no  authority  to  attack, 
took  Priest  Uacnamara  on  board  bin  ship  aud 
left  (he  Gouair;  on  the  19(h,  and  thus  (he  Brit- 
Ish  scheme  was  abandoned,  the  grants  not  bav- 
lap  been  perfected  by  the  signature  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California. 

Etocliloii  had  come  prepared  to  enter  Tutly 
into  the  war,  and  at  once  sanctioned  Fremont's 
plans,  and  proceeded  to  organize  what  he 
called  a  "  navj  battalion,"  of  which  he  wa." 
commander,  commissioning  Fremont  aa  mi\ji)r 
and  Gillespie  as  captain — the  victorious  Cali- 
fornia legion  forming  the  principal  force.  This 
read;  cooperation  and  subordination  was  en- 
tirely voluntarj  on  the  part  of  Fremont  and 
Gillespie,  who  were  not  aoder  Stockton's  com- 
mand. Fremont  said,  in  bis  defense  anerwanl 
before  the  Court-martial,  ''  We  miglit  have 
continued  our  independent  position,  and  car- 
ried oa  the  war  by  land."  Bat  thuy  rightly 
judged  it  best  for  their  country  that  there 
should  be  unity  of  movement  and  perfect  co- 
operation, and  they  therefore  placed  themselves 
and  their  force  under  the  Commodore's  com- 
mand. Thus  they  proceeded  south,  drove  oIT 
the  Mexican  forces  noder  Castro,  took  posse- 
sion of  Los  An;^1cE,  and  on  the  ITth  of  August 
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Commodore  Stockton  is- 
sued bis  proclamation  an- 
nouncing (hat  California 
was  in  possession  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  for  the 
present     uuder     military 

This  was  the  state  of 
things,  as  known  (o  the 
Government  at  Washing- 
ton. The  services  of  Fre- 
mont up  to  tbat  time  were 
universally  conceded,  and 
arc  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
Hon.  Johu  A.  Dix,  of  New 
York,  inaspeoch  delivered 
in  the  Senate  of  theUnited 
States  on  the  29tb  of 
March,  1!M9 : 


irbukce  broke  out,  hit 


'eglTCfkhinj  the  nlrDdgvet  claiim 
ij  Miaria^  on  bit  part — uij  h«l- 
kct^  proiDpllf — might  hkve  coat 

«Ht  i>f  vhich  Ihc  ond  u  iwt  rendilj 


rroN   Of    DaowMiD    Pbrsons. — li 
lineat  physician  of  Loudon  give 

apparently  drowned,  totally  a 
the  toethods  now  in  tise.  He  aays:  There  is 
one  great  impediment  to  the  restoration  of  the 
function  of  rexpiration,  which  is  the  failing 
back  of  the  tongue  acron  the  top  of  the  glottis, 
or  entrance  into  the  windpipe.  In  order  to  re- 
move this,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  bis 
face  and  Ijreast,  and  (he  body  is  (o  be  turned 
on  to  the  side,  and  then  returned  Mowly  to  its 
former  position.  This  motion,  whose  effect  is 
lo  cause  a  conaidemhle  amo'int  of  air  in  the 
lungs  to  be  eipellrd  and  rcinspired,  is  to  be 
kept  up  until  breathing  is  restored,  or  all  hopen 
of  resuwitatiou  from  this  source  arc  abandoned. 
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CONFESSIONS   OF   *    TEL6QHAPH   POST. 

I  wte  bom  »ad  grew  up  npoo  tbc  bordcra  of 

ft  brook  Dear  tbo  Tillmga  ot ,  iu  New  York 

State,  and  but  a  few  roda  from  the  door  of  a 
little  cottage,  among  wboM  inmatos  wai  one,  a 
ftUr-hailed  girl,  to  wbom  T  am  indebted  for  td; 
Dprigfatnen  of  form  and  character  and  bealtb; 
body.  She  it  was  who  trained  toe  np,  wben. 
but  a  Hnall  tapling,  I  was  ftruggKng  with  life. 
When  I  larger  grew  It  vaa  Bbe  that  nerved  to 
make  the  houra  pan  pleaeantl;  nwa;,  for  In  the 
beat  of  the  day,  with  her  work  in  hand,  Ai 
would  iit  by  my  ude,  nnglng  Bweet  songs, 
whil*  I,  with  oat-atretcbed  arms,  shielded  ber 
from  the  noonday  nin.  She  nog  mj  friend,  my 


lover,  and  would  gladly  hare  saved  me  n^>m 
the  fate  that  baa  since  been  mine.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  day  when  my  doom  was  eealed. 
She  viM  sealed  by  my  side  when  the  noise  of 
wheek  approaching  made  her  start  from  her 
seat,  and  in  a  moment  a  handsome  middle-aged 
man  drove  slowly  past  ns;  bnt  seeing  her, 
drew  Ibe  reins  of  bis  horse,  and,  gazing  upon 
her  for  a  moment,  asked  for  a  glass  of  water. 
She,  with  ber  geoerons  natnre,  r«n  at  once  to 
the  house  to  procure  it,  when  bis  eye,  in 
wacdering  around,  fell  npoo  me.  Be  advanced 
llowly,  and  walked  toward  me,  scanning  me 
from  the  ground  upward  ;  and  tometbiog  told 
me  his  presence  boded  no  good,  for  my  heart 
fainted  within  me,  and  a  cold  sbivcr  passed 
over  my  limbs.  1  was  not  mistaken,  for  when 
she  returned  with  a  glass  of  cool  water  fresh 
ttom  the  brook  be  said,  "  Will  you  sell  tbia 
tree  I" 

'■  0  no,  Sir,"  she  qoickly  answered,  "  I  wonld 
as  soon  think  of  parting  with  my  beat  friend." 
She  would  have  said  more,  but  her  uncle  ccmt- 
ing  up  (for  Hary  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with 
ber  uncle,)  the  stranger  put  the  same  question 
to  him  ;  and,  after  some  bargaining,  be  sold 
me  in  spite  of  Uary'a  entreaties.  The  atrauger 
paid  the  money,  saying  the  next  day  be  would 
send  for  me,  and  drove  off,  leaving  me  to  brood 
over  my  misfortuDe.  0,  how  long  that  day 
iK^emed.  Mctbinks  Ibe  sun  seemed  never  so 
hot ;  I  was  parched,  and  longed  for  one  drop 
of  water  to  cool  my  heated  ftame.  When  nigbt 
came — tbe  clear,  calm  night — and  the  moon  and 
stars  cast  Uieir  Bootliing  light  upon  me,  I  grew 
more  calm.    Long  after  the  lights  in  tbe  little 
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cottage  had  been  extinguished  I  saw  Mary  sit- 
ting at  her  vine-covered  window,  gazing 
fhroagh  the  darkness  until  her  eyes  rested  upon 
me,  and  I  felt  that  at  least  she  would  not  for- 
get me.  I  heard  her  light  step  as  it  tripped 
daintily  upon  the  green  graas,  and  soon  she 
was  leaning  against  my  side,  her  little  heart 
beating  against  mine.  Taking  from  her  pocket 
a  knife,  she  gently  removed  a  small  portion  of 
bark  from  my  side,  and  inscribed  upon  my 
breast  one  word  that  I  shall  carry  with  me 
through  life — ^Mary.  Her  hand  trembled  with 
emotion,  and  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek  and 
fell  upon  my  trunk,  as  if  to  christen  the  act 
She  then  returned  silently  within  the  cottage 
door,  and  I  could  see  her  by  the  pale  moon- 
light as  she  knelt  beside  her  little  couch  in 
prayer.  I  gazed  upon  her  until  sleep  closed 
her  moistened  eyes  and  a  sweet  smile  played 
upon  her  lips,  and  then  I  turned  away,  resolv- 
ing that  whatever  befel  me  I  would  hold  her 
memory  dear,  and  ^-atch  over  her  through 
life. 

The  morning  sun  had  scarce  begun  its  up- 
ward course  when  I  was  startled  from  my  reve- 
rie by  the  loud  laugh  of  some  one  approach- 
ing, and  soon  I  heard  the  wheels  of  a  cart 
drawn  up  by  the  road-side,  and  two  or  three 
men  advanced,  each  with  an  &z  in  hand,  and  I 
knew  then  my  time  had  come. 

"  This  is  the  tree,"  said  one,  taking  off  his 
coat  to  enable  him  to  work  more  easily. 

«  What  a  beauty  1''  said  another ;  *'  we  must 
keep  this  aside  for  the  city.  You  know  Jones 
said  he  wanted  the  handsomest  one  for  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Fulton  street,  and  it 
will  puzzle  him  to  find  one  better  than  this !'' 

''  How  long  before  they  intend  to  get  this 
telegraph  agoing?" 

<<In  about  a  month's  time  I  believe,"  was 
the  answer ;  and  then  raising  his  ax  high 
over  his  head,  he  buried  it  deep  into  my 
side,  until  I  felt  myself  grow  dizzy,  and 
my  head  begin  to  shake  and  my  body  leaned 
to  one  side.  I  knew  I  was  falling,  so  I 
nerved  myself  for  one  last  look  upon  my 
friend.  There  she  lay,  still  sleeping,  in  the 
early  dawn,  with  a  tear  upon  her  cheek  and  a 
smile  upon  her  lip,  unconscious  that  ere  sleep 
should  leave  her  eyes  I  would  be  far  away  on 
my  long  journey.  I  was  glad  she  still  slept, 
and  feeling  a  soft  breeze  stealing  through  my 
branches,  I  cast  from  me  a  young  leaf,  and  it 
was  borne  into  her  chamber-window,  nntil  it 
rested  on  the  pillow  by  her  cheek.  I  knew  she 
would  recognize  it,  for  I  was  the  only  tree  of 
the  kind  near  the  cottage.    At  this  moment  I 


received  another  blow  which  severed  me  from 
my  base,  and  then  all  grew  dark  before  me. 

When  I  awoke  from  my  lethargy,  I  was  so 
changed  that  I  scarcely  knew  myself ;  all  my 
branches  were  gone,  and  my  bark  removed,  and 
I  presented  one  long,  straight,  smooth  pole,  to 
all  appearances  devoid  of  all  beauty,  of  all  life* 
The  past  seemed  like  a  dream,  and  the  fu- 
ture— I  dared  not  think  of  It  I  was  glad  of 
one  thing — they  left  me  one  relic  of  the  past ; 
I  still  carried  upon  my  breast  the  name  of  my 
young  friend,  and  something  seemed  to  whisper 
that  we  should  meet  again,  that  I  should  yet 
exert  an  influence  over  her  destiny.  I  thought 
of  her  as  I  last  saw  her  upon  her  small  couch, 
dreaming  in  her  innocence,  and  how  her  little 
heart  would  beat  when  her  eyes  opened  in  the 
dewy  morning,  as  she  felt  my  leaf  nestling  be- 
side her  cheek,  and  how  carefully  she  would 
place  it  in  the  little  time-worn  Bible,  the  gift 
of  a  mother's  love,  and  how  she  would  cherish 
it  as  a  sacred  relic  from  one  who  had  always 
entered  into  her  thoughts  and  feelings  by  day, 
and  watched  over  her  couch  by  night  I 
wondered  where  she  would  pass  the  twilight 
hours  now  that  I  was  gone.  I  was  the  only 
thing  she  had  to  love.  J  knew  every  thought 
of  her  young  heart  as  none  other  ever  could. 
She  never  feared  to  speak  her  thoughts  in  my 
presence,  and  she  seemed  to  understand  every 
movement  of  my  limbs,  and  my  every  thought 

I  was  soon  hurried  away  and  placed  on  board 
of  a  steamboat  for  New  York.  They  laid  me 
down  beside  a  large  pile  of  trunks,  upon  one 
of  which,  a  long,  wooden  chest,  was  seated  a 
young  man  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor.  His  face 
was  frank  and  generous  in  its  expression ;  the 
mouth,  that  most  expressive  feature  of  the  face, 
was  finely  formed,  and  wore  upon  it  a  trait  of 
sadness.  His  eyes  rested  vacantly  upon  me, 
and  one  foot  was  placed  upon  my  side.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  join  the  ship,  and  had  just 
left  the  loved  ones  at  home.  The  memory  of 
that  parting  was  still  pressing  upon  his  heart ; 
and  shaking  himself,  as  if  to  drive  such 
thoughts  away,  he  put  on  a  careless  look  and 
began  whistling  "  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave ;" 
and,  sailor-like,  he  oat  jack-knife,  leaned  for- 
ward, and  was  about  to  commence  backing 
my  side,  when  all  at  once  his  arm  fell,  as  it 
powerless,  his  hand  trembled,  and  with  his 
elbow  resting  upon  one  knee,  he  shaded  hie 
eyes,  and  gazed  wistfully  at  the  mark  upon  my 
breast — ^Mary.  Long  he  looked  and  his  chest 
heaved  with  emotion,  for  the  sight  of  that  name 
seemed  to  bring  a  flood  of  memories  back  upon 
him,  and  I  longed  to  let  him  know  I  sympa- 
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thized  with  him.  But  uo,  men  wiil  not  believe 
that  they  can  find  Evmpatby  with  aught  else 
but  man,  and  they  put  their  tnist  in  those  who 
bat  too  frequently  use  it  to  carry  out  their  own 
selfish  ends. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  wharf  in 
New  York,  and  when  all  were  hnrr .  ing  ashore 
the  sailor  arose,  and  stooping,  as  if  to  raise  his 
chest  from  the  deck,  he  impressed  a  kiss  upon 
the  name  that  had  so  stirred  his  heart,  and  then 
was  lost  among  the  crowd. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  was  car- 
ried on  shore,  placed  upon  a  cart,  and  hurried 
up  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  until  I  reached  a 
brown-stone  church  with  a  lofty  ppire.  Here  I 
was  taken  off  the  cart  and  placed  upon  the 
sidewalk.  Half  a  dozen  men  took  hold  of  me, 
and  putting  my  base  over  a  hole  a  few  feet 
deep,  began,  by  the  assistance  of  ropes,  to  raise 
me  up,  until  at  last  I  was  once  more  upright 
and  enabled  to  gaze  around  me.  What  a 
change  t  Instead  of  the  song  of  birds,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  brook,  and  the  wind  as  it  gently 
kissed  the  trees,  I  heard  one  long,  low  unceas- 
ing roar — the  mingling  of  thousands  of  voices, 
of  vehicles  and  artisans — and  I  thought  what  a 
change  of  life  was  mine,  and  how  many  new 
scenes  I  should  now  witness  and  take  part  in, 
and  still  remain  unknown  even  to  those  who 
daily  pass  by  my  side — aye,  and  rest  their  limbs 
against  me.  Looking  up  and  down  the  streets, 
on  both  sides  of  which  I  could  see  large  build- 
ings, some  of  which  I  learned  afterward  arc 
called  the  Museum,  old  St.  Paul's,  the  Astor 
House  and  City  Hall,  at  length  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  water.  A  large  ship  was  glid- 
ing slowly  adown  the  stream,  and  upon  one  of 
the  yards  I  saw  my  companion  of  the  previous 
night,  the  young  sailor,  loosening  the  sails,  and 
at  this  moment  the  deep  tones  of  old  *^  St.  Pauls" 
struck  the  hour  of  seven ;  and  as  the  echoes 
were  borne  upon  the  breeze  toward  the  sea,  I 
whispered  a  God-speed  to  the  sailor,  and  he 
was  lost  to  my  sight.  I  felt  that  I  had  now 
entered  upon  my  new  destiny. 

[To  be  eontinaed.]  • 
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Tbe  fonl  plague-spot  of  Mormonism  which 
has  fastened  itself  upon  the  great  central  heart 
of  this  continent,  and  which,  despite  all  the 
purifying  waters  of  tbe  great  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
continues  in  reeking  foulness  to  spread  over 
the  land,  most  ere  long  become  a  subject  of 
deep  and  absorbing  interest  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  That  fanatical,  profligate 
sect,  calling  themselves  a  religions  people,  are 


increasing  very  rapidly.  They  have  their  emis- 
saries all  over  the  earth  making  proselytes  to 
their  licentious  faith,  who  are  constantly  Cock- 
ing by  hundreds  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  This, 
added  to  the  beastly  habits  openly  followed  by 
the  whole  sect,  is  increasing  their  numbers  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  It  must  become  a 
great  question  before  long  for  this  nation  to 
decide,  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  foul  blot 
upon  the  face  of  the  Republic.  Already  that 
filthy  people  are  making  preparations  to  or- 
ganize a  State  €rOvcrnment,  and  demand  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  Will  they  be  admit- 
ted ?  We  trust  not  till  they  shall  have  been 
cleansed  from  their  moral  leprosy. 

We  know  a  specious  argument  is  urged,  to 
show  that  they  must  be  admitted  as  a  State 
without  questioning  their  religion,  their  mor^ 
als,  or  their  habits.  It  is  said  their  polygamy 
is  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  institutions  are  founded  upon  the 
utmost  freedom  of  religious  opinions.  The  only 
questions  that  can  be  asked  of  a  new  State  ap- 
plying for  admission  into  the  Union,  are — has 
she  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants;  has 
she  a  Republican  constitution  ?  And  that  Con- 
gress would  have  no  more  right  to  refuse  the 
admission  of  Utah  because  the  inhabitants  are 
Mormons,  and  profess  a  religion  which  allows 
them  a  plurality  of  wives,  than  they  would 
have  to  refuse  the  admission  of  Nebraska,  for 
Instance,  if  its  inhabitants  were  Baptists,  and 
believed  that  Baptism  should  always  be  ad- 
ministered by  immersion. 

The  argument  is  fallacious.  Our  Constitu- 
tion, which  tolerates  every  shade  of  religion,  is 
the  highest  law  of  the  land,  it  is  true ;  but 
there  is  a  higher  law  than  thai — the  law  of  self- 
preservation.  When  a  question  of  reli^on  or 
morals  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  society, 
involving  the  deterioration,  debasement  and 
niin  of  the  race,  there  is  an  implied  proviso  in 
our  free  Constution  which  not  only  permits, 
but  impels,  the  interference  of  governmental 
power  to  decide  such  question.  It  is  a  question 
simply  of  self-preservation,  which  is  above  all 
constitutions.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mormon- 
ism would  in  time  die  out  of  itself;  it  has 
within  it  the  seeds  of  death  ;  we  know  not  how 
long  it  might  protract  a  sickly  existence,  but  it 
must  at  last  die  a  fdo  de  se.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
left  to  die  a  natural  death,  or  A*om  the  neces- 
saiy  effects  of  its  unnatural  life,  let  it  go  out 
in  the  obscurity  of  an  isolated  Territory,  and 
not  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  States,  to  cast 
a  disgraceful  stain  upon  the  history  of  our 
proud  and  glorious  Republic. 
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Wo  trust  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this 
oountry  would  scont  the  idea  of  admitting 
Utah  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  till  her  people 
become  safflciently  civilized  to  reform  their 
beastly  and  degrading  habits.  But  wc  go 
farther ;  we  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
Government  to  let  the  Mormon  profligates  »- 
verdy  alone.  Congress  has  extended  over  them 
territorial  laws,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  give 
them  all  wholesome  and  necessary  laws.  And 
one  of  the  first  laws  should  be  to  put  down,  to 
cmsh  out,  that  beastly  practice  which  allows 
even  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  to  have 
fifty  wives,  and  others  as  many  as  they  can 
support  or  enslave.  There  has  been  a  bill  to 
this  effect  introduced  into  one  branch  of  Con- 
gress the  present  session.  What  has  become  of 
it  ?  We  fear  it  has  been  lost  sight  of  among 
the  mass  of  political  and  personal  matters  of 
less  importance.  The  bill,  if  we  recollect 
right,  proposed  to  make  bigamy,  or  polygamy, 
in  any  Territories  of  the  United  States,  a  crime, 
punishable,  like  other  crimes,  by  fine,  impris- 
onment, disqualification  for  office,  &c.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  ;  let  Congress  pass  such  a  law 
and  rigidly  enforce  it,  before  they  consent  even 
to  discuss  the  question  of  admitting  Utah  or 
Deeeret  as  a  State. 

Wc  did  not,  however,  sit  down  to  write  an 
essay  on  Mormonism,  but  simply  a  word  of  in- 
troduction to  the  following  account  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  or  Mormon  Bible,  as  it  is 
called.  The  sketch  was  prepared  by  a  gentle- 
man attached  to  the  United  States  Army,  who 
was  stationed  sometime  in  the  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley : 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  BOOK  0¥  MOBMON. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  pretends  to  be  a  reve- 
lation given  to  Joseph  Smith,  concerning  the 
early  history  of  America.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1830,  and  purports  to  be 
translated  from  hieroglyphics  (reformed  Egyp- 
tian) written  on  certain  metal  plates  found  by 
the  Prophet  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Joseph 
could  not  read  the  plates  with  his  natural  eyes, 
bat  by  looking  through  **  two  stones  set  in  the 
rim  of  a  bow  "  the  hieroglyphics  were  imme- 
diately changed  into  English.  The  style  is  the 
same  as  King  James's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
Imt  is  full  of  grammatical  inaccuracies. 

The  book,  the  saints  say,  was  originally 
written  by  a  prophet  named  Mormon,  a  Ne- 
phite,  and  a  descendant  of  Joseph,  who  was 
Icilled  near  the  place  where  the  golden  plates 
-were  found  by  the  Prophet,  and  who,  before 
Ills  demise,  handed  over  said  plates  to  his  son 
Jforoni,  by  whom  they  were  buried  in  the 


ground,  and  through  whom  they  were  aftei^ 
ward  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith. 

The  whole  work  is  about  the  size  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is  subdivided  into  books,  called 
the  Book  of  Ncphi,  of  Mosiah,  of  Helaman,  of 
Alma,  &c,f  which  contains  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica from  600  B.  C.  to  420  A.  D.,  and  the  Book 
of  Ether,  which  fills  up  the  interval  from  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  the  former 
date.    . 

According  to  this  singular  production,  it 
would  appear  that  at  the  time  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  the  general  scattering 
of  the  human  race  over  the  earth,  a  family  of 
people,  named  Jaredites,  were  taken  under 
the  especial  care  of  God,  "  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Lord  commanded  them  that  they 
should  go  forth  into  the  wilderness,  yea,  in  that 
quarter  where  there  never  had  man  been.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  did  go  before  them, 
and  did  talk  with  them  as  he  stood  in  a  cloud, 
and  gave  directions  whither  they  should  travel. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  they  did  travel  in  the 
wilderness  and  did  build  barges  in  which  they 
did  cross  many  waters.^'  They  appear  to  have 
journeyed  in  a  western  direction,  through  Eu- 
rope or  Africa,  and  *'  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Lord  did  bring  Jared  and  his  brethren  forth, 
even  to  that  great  sea  which  divideth  the 
laDds.-'  Arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,, 
they  remained  several  years,  when  the  Lord' 
appeared  to  them,  again,  and  commanded  them 
to  *^  go  to  work  and  build  after  the  manner  of 
barges  which  yc  have  hitherto  built,  and  they 
were  small,  and  they  wese  light  upon  the- 
water,  and  they  were  built  after  the  manner 
that  they  were  exceeding  light,  even  that  they 
would  hold  water  like  unto  a  dish,  and  the* 
bottom  thereof  was  tight  like  unto  a  dxahy, 
and  the  sides  thereof  were  packed^  and  the^ 
top  thereof  was  tight  Like  nntaa  dish,  and  tho 
length  was  made  like-unta  a  tree,  and  the  door 
thereof,  when  it  was  shut,  was  tight  like  unto  a 
dish.7'  (Book  of  Ether.)  Jared  was  also  com- 
manded to  make  holes  in  each  boat  to  let  in 
air,  which  could  be  stopped  by  a  plug  at  plea- 
sure, and  **  two  stones  touched  by  the  finger  of 
God  were  placed  inside  to  give  light  to  the 
passengers."  Having  embarked  in  these  sio- 
gular  boats,  **  the  Lord  God  caused  that  there 
should  a  furious  wind  blow  upon  the  foce  of 
the  waters  towards  the  promised  land ;"  and. 
after  three  hundred  and  forty-fuur  days  the  Ja- 
redites landed  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  North* 
America.  Here  they  founded  a  vast  empire,, 
and  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  For 
the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years  they  flouv- 
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ished ;  they  were  blessed  with  prophets,  and 
TisionB.  and  revelations  ;  plagues  and  famines 
were  sometimes  sent  to  try  them,  bat  prosperity 
crowned  them  as  a  nation.  At  last  great  wick- 
edness began  to  prevail  among  them,  and  God 
became  enraged.  He  swore  that  he  would  de- 
stroy them ;  dissensions  sprang  up — they  split 
into  two  nations — made  war  upon  each  other, 
and  after  numerous  battles,  described  in  the 
Homeric  style,  none  were  left  of  the  race  of 
Jared,  except  three  men — two  chiefe,  Gorian- 
tunn  and  Shiz,  and  the  Prophet  Ether.  '  *  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  when  they  had  all  fallen 
by  the  sword,  save  it  were  Goriantunn  and 
Shiz,  behold  Shiz  had  fainted  with  loss  of 
blood,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Gorian- 
tunn had  leaned  upon  his  sword,  that  he  rested 
a  little,  he  smote  off  the  head  of  Shiz,  and  it 
oame  to  pass  that  Goriantunn  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  became  as  if  he  had  no  life,  and  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Ether,  and  said  unto  him,  'Go 
forth  ;'  and  he  went  forth,  and  beheld  that  the 
words  of  the  Lord  had  all  been  fulfilled.'' 

The  history  of  the  Jareditcs  being  at  an  end, 
Ether  made  a  record  on  metal  plates,  and  de- 
posited them  in  the  ground,  where  another 
people,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  dis- 
covered them. 

About  the  time  when  these  events  were  oc- 
curriag,  a  second  race,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Joseph,  had  started  from  Jerusalem,  under  a 
prophet  named  Lehi.  This  was  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  King  of  Judah.  The  Lehites,  unlike 
the  Jaredites,  were  led  by  God  in  an  eastern 
direction — ''And  we  did  come  to  the  land 
called  bountiful,  because  of  its  much  fruit,  and 
also  wild  honey  ;  and  all  these  things  were  pre- 
pared of  the  Lord  that  we  might  not  perish ; 
and  we  beheld  the  sea  which  we  called  Irrean- 
tnm — which,  being  interpreted,  is  many  wa- 
ters." (First  Book  of  Nephi.)  Here  the  Le- 
hites built  a  vessel,  and  embarked,  the  winds 
and  currents  carrying  them  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  landing  them  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America.  Ten  years  after  this  another 
family  of  Israelites,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  were 
brought  out  in  llkt)  manner,  and  settled  under 
the  name  of  the  people  of  Zarahcmla,  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America,  where  they 
were  discovered  subsequently  by  the  Lehites. 

The  families  that  came  out  under  Lehi  did 
not  long  remain  one  people,  but  divided  them- 
selves under  two  of  his  sons,  Nephi  and  Lamun. 
into  separate  nations.  The  Nephites  were  in 
possession  of  the  Pentateuch  and  many  of  the 
Prophets,  as  far  down  as  Jeremiah.  They  led 
a  godly  and  moral  life,  but  were  continually 


persecuted  by  the  wicked  Lamanltes,  who  fell 
away  completely  f^om  grace,  and  a  set  of  ban- 
dits called  the  Sadlantin  robbera  The  Ne- 
phites, however,  flourished  and  built  cities  over 
a  great  part  of  North  and  South  America, 
while  the  Lamanites  were  cursed  with  a  black 
skin,  like  the  present  Indians,  who,  according 
to  Mormon  belief,  are  a  remnant  of  that  ancient 
people.  The  Nephites  not  only  had  prophets 
among  them  who  did  all  sorts  of  wonders,  bat 
Ghrist  himself  came  down  among  them  shortly 
after  his  resurrection.  The  advent  of  the  Mes* 
slab  on  the  American  continent  is  stated-  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  34  of  modem 
chronology,  and  his  appearance  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  great  variety  of  celestial  and  ter- 
re^lal  phenomena. 

Mountains  were  upheaved,  rocks  were  rent, 
lakes  and  rivers  became  dry  and  torrents 
gushed  out  in  barren  places.  Many  wicked 
people  were  destroyed,  and  only  the  moet  ri  j^t- 
eous  of  the  Nephites  were  permitted  to  look 
upon  the  radiant  f^e  of  the  Saviour.  "  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  as  they  understood,  they 
cast  their  eyes  up  again  to  Heaven,  and  behold 
they  saw  a  man  descending  out  of  Heaven, 
and  it  came  to  pass  that  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  spake  unto  the  people,  saying,  be- 
hold I  am  Jesus  Ghrist ;  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Lord  spake  unto  them  saying,  arise 
and  come  forth  unto  me,  that  ye  may  throst 
your  hands  into  my  side,  and  also  that  ye  may 
feel  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  my  hands  and  in 
my  feet,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
have  been  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world." 
(Book  of  Nephi.)  The  account  of  the  teachings 
of  Ghrist  to  the  Nephites  comprises  a  large  part 
of  the  Book '  of  Mormon.  They  are,  however, 
nothing  but  the  sayings  of  our  Saviour  taken 
f^om  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  jum- 
bled together  in  a  mass,  and  in  some  places  al- 
tered in  a  most  blasphemous  and  sacrilegiooa 
manner  to  suit  the  peculiar  views  of  Joseph 
Smith.  As  a  sample  of  their  modifications, 
take  the  following :  '» And  he  (Ghrist)  said 
unto  them  in  this  wise :  Shall  ye  baptise  ;  and 
there  shall  be  no  disputations  among  you.  Be- 
hold, ye  shall  go  down  and  stand  in  the  water, 
and  in  my  name  shall  ye  baptise  them,  and 
there  shall  you  immerse  them  in  the  water,  and 
come  forth  again  out  of  the  water."  This,  of 
course,  settles  the  question  of  immersion  or 
sprinkling  forever. 

Having  explained  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  new  dispensation,  and  appointed  twelve 
apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  over  the  whole 
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of  America,  Christ  was  caugtit  up  into  Heaveu, 
and  the  Nephitea  for  a  long  while  lived  ia  ac- 
cordance with  the  woDdroos  revelation  that 
bad  been  given  them.  As  time  elapsed,  how- 
ever, and  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  became 
only  a  tradition,  the  people  began  to  disbe- 
lieve, and  Grod  became  so  enraged  that  he  let 
the  Lamaniteanpon  them  to  destroy  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lamanites  at  this 
time  were  living  in  South  America,  and  the  Ne- 
phitea in  North  America.  Battle  after  battle 
cnsned,  in  which  milllone  fell  on  either  side, 
but  finally  about  fonr  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  the  Ncphites  were  driven  to  New  York 
State,  where  they  were  all  killed  except  Mormon 
and  his  son,  Maroni,  '*  and  now  it  came  to  pass 
that  after  the  great  and  tremendous  battle  at 
Cumorah,  behold  the  Nephites  who  had  es- 
caped into  the  country  northward,  were  hunted 
by  the  Lamanites  until  they  were  all  destroyed ; 
and  my  father  also  was  killed  by  them,  and  I 
even  remain  alone  to  write  the  sad  tale  of  the 
destruction  of  my  people."  (Book  of  Moroni.) 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  not  written  by 
Joseph  Smith,  but  that  the  whole  ground- 
work of  the  story  was  furnished  to  the  Prophet 
by  Sidney  Rigdon,  in  the  shape  of  a  manu- 
script which  he  stole  from  a  gentleman  named 
Solomon  Spalding.  This  person,  who  was  a 
minister  of,  we  believe,  the  Methodist  persua- 
aioD,  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours,  for  many 
years,  to  the  writing  of  a  work  called  *^  The 
Ifanuecrlpt  Found,"  in  which  he  gave  an 
amusing  and  very  plausible  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  American  Indians.  It  was,  however, 
merely  intended  for  a  religious  novel.  Falling 
into  the  hands  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  was  a 
printer,  he  and  Joseph  Smith  saw  in  it  at  once 
the  foundation  of  a  magnificent  scheme  of  re- 
ligious imposture.  The  original  work  was  ac- 
cordingly modified  to  suit  their  plans,  and  was 
finally  anuounced  to  the  world  as  a  translation 
from  golden  plates  found  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  revealed  by  an  angel  to  Joseph  Smith. 
Alla-il-AUa,  and  Joseph  is  his  Prophet 

[As  a  further  illustration  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  Mormoni$:m,  we  append  a  few 
extracts  from  a  public  address  by  their  leader 
and  Governor,  Brigham  Young,  delivered  in 
the  Tabernacle  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. — En.  U.  S.  Mag.] 

Before  the  Book  of  Mormon  wa«  printed,  and  immedi- 
atelj  after  JoMph  Pmith  obtained  the  i)latcs  and  the  reve- 
lations he  received  concerning  this  record,  being  the  reconl 
of  the  Xephites  and  the  of  Lamanites,  who  are  the  fiiihers 
of  the  preAcnt  aborigines  of  onr  country,  and  in  wliich  the 
Lord  toU  him  that  he  was  about  to  set  to  his  hand  the 


second  time  to  gather  Israel,  the  war  commenced  against 
him  ,  tbU  wa«  long  before  the  book  was  printed.  I  will 
now  tell  you  all  a  secret,  although  it  has  already  been 
read  to  you  ;  it  is  this :  Christ  and  Belial  are  not  friends  ; 
they  are  enemies.  We  ask  where  Christ's  church  is  ?  My 
conclusive  answer  is :  if  the  latter-Day  Saints  do  not  eon. 
stitute  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  upon  it.  It  is 
easily  prored  by  the  Scriptures  that  no  other  church,  pro- 
fessing to  believo  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  bean 
hardly  a  resemblance  to  the  ancient  true  church  in  the 
fullness  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

So  far  as  morality  goes,  in  many  instances  I  have  no 
complaints  to  make.  Thousands  and  millions  of  people 
live  according  to  the  best  light  they  have,  but  the  Holy 
Priesthood  is  not  on  the  eartli  unless  the  latter-Day  Saints 
have  it  It  is  the  priesthood  again  given  to  the  children 
of  men  ;  Khali  I  raiy  it  out?  (Yes.)  That  rabes  the  devil 
and  makes  all  hell  angry  ;  and  the  servants  of  the  devil 
will  run  to  and  fro,  and  publish  his  Hes  about  Christ  and 
his  church  on  the  earth.  They  are  not  angry  with  roe  or 
with  you  ;  and  the  professors  of  Christianity,  the  priests, 
are  not  angry  with  us,  but  they  are  filled  with  wrath  and 
indignation  with  themselves,  and  with  the  Almighty.  Why 
are  they  angry  f  Because  they  are  men,  and  like  other 
men.  If  a  man  sees  his  house  about  to  &11,  if  he  seea 
something  or  other  continually  gnawing  and  gnawing,  and 
picking,  and  operating  upon  the  foundation,  and  discovers 
that  by  and  by  the  house  must  finll,  perhaps  when  he  ia 
asleep,  or  when  he  is  gone  from  home,  and  destroy  his 
women  and  children,  he  Is  all  the  time  worried,  and  in  a 
stew  ;  all  the  time  watching  with  a  fearful  looking  for  the 
time  when  it  will  crumble  to  pieces.  This  is  the  diffloultj 
with  the  professing  Christian  world.  Is  it  so  with  the  In- 
fidel f  No,  he  does  not  care  anything  about  the  matter  ; 
but  those  sweet,  loving,  ble^i^ied  Christians,  the  priest  in 
the  pulpit,  and  the  deacon  under  it,  and  the  sage  followers 
of  their  own  nonsense  and  traditions  of  their  fathers,  are 
the  ones  who  are  at  war  with  the  eternal  priesthood  of 
God. 

Who  is  it  tliat  stirs  up  the  devil  all  the  time  ?  Those 
sanctified  hypocrites,  those  old  sectarians  who  profess  so 
much  sanctity  and  so  much  religion.  They  we  that  their 
old  favorite  dwelling  is  crumbling  to  the  dust,  never  to  be 
rebuilt  again  before  Mormonism  will  triimiph.  That  is  what 
stirs  up  all  the  mischief.  It  was  priests  who  first  perse- 
cuted Joseph  Smith.  I  will  here  relate  a  few  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  personally  know  concerning  the  com- 
ing forth  of  the  plate^i,  from  a  part  of  which  the  Book  of 
Mormon  was  translated.  This  fact  may  be  new  to  several, 
but  I  had  a  personal  knowledge  with  regard  to  many  of 
those  circum»tanceB. 

I  well  knew  a  man  who,  to  get  the  plates,  rode  over 
sixty  miles  three  times  the  same  season  they  were  ob- 
tained by  Joseph  Smith.  About  the  time  of  their  being 
delivered  to  Joi^eph  by  the  angel,  the  friends  of  this  man 
sent  for  him,  and  informed  him  that  they  were  going  to 
lose  that  treasure,  though  they  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
The  man  I  refer  to  was  a  fortune  teller,  a  necromancer,  an 
astrologer,  a  soothsayer,  and  possessed  as  much  talent  as 
any  man  that  walked  on  the  American  soil,  and  was  one 
of  the  wickedest  men  I  ever  saw.  The  last  time  he  went 
to  obtain  the  treasure  he  knew  where  it  was,  and  told 
where  it  was,  but  did  not  know  its  value.  Allow  me  to 
toll  you  that  a  Baptist  deacon  and  others  of  Joseph's 
neighbors  were  the  very  men  who  sent  for  this  necro- 
mancer the  last  time  be  went  for  the  treasure.  I  never 
heard  a  man  who  could  swear  like  that  astrologer ;  he 
swore  scientifically,  by  rule,  by  note.    To  those  who  love 
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Bweariog  it  wa4  musical  to  hear  him,  but  not  so  to  me, 
for  I  would  leave  his  preseoce.  He  would  call  Joseph 
everything  that  was  bad,  and  caj,  "  I  believe  he  will  get 
the  treasure  after  alL"  He  did  get  it,  and  the  war  com- 
menced directly. 

When  Joseph  obtained  the  treasure,  the  priests,  the 
deacon  and  religionists  of  every  grade  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  fortune  teller,  and  with  every  wicked  person,  to 
get  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  to  accomplish  thia  a  part  of 
them  came  out  and  persecuted  him. 

It  was  told  a  certain  person,  while  be  was  on  the  plains, 
that  President  Zachary  Taylor  was  dead  and  damned,  and 
it  has  gone  through  the  States,  from  side  to  side,  that  I 
said  so.  It  was  first  given  out  that  the  Mormons  said  so, 
and  then  that  Brigham  said  so ;  well,  I  backed  it  up,  be- 
cause I  knew  it  was  true.  I  have  just  as  good  a  right  to 
lay  that  President  Taylor  is  in  hell  as  to  say  that  any 
other  miserable  sinner  is  there.  Was  he  any  more  than 
flesh  and  blood?  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  canvass  him. 
In  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  I  have  to  canvass  the  peas- 
ant upon  the  dunghill.  Re  has  gone  there,  and  so  have 
many  others ;  and  the  Lord  Almighty  is  removing  the 
bitter  branchM,  as  foretold  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Hie  newspapers  are  teeming  with  statements  that  I 
said,  "  President  Pierce  and  all  hell  could  not  remove  me 
from  office."  I  wiU  tell  yon  what  I  did  say,  and  what  I 
now  say  :  the  Lord  reigns  and  rules  in  the  armies  of  the 
Heavens,  and  does  his  pleasure  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  He  sets  up  a  kingdom  here,  and  pnlls  down 
another  there,  at  his  pleasure.  He  walks  in  the  midst  of 
the  people,  and  they  know  it  not.  He  makes  khigs,  pres- 
dents  and  governors,  at  his  pleasure  ;  hence  I  conclude 
that  I  shall  be  Goremor  of  Utah  Territory  Just  as  long  as 
he  wants  me  to  be ;  and,  for  that  time,  neither  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  nor  any  other  power,  can  pre- 
vent it. 

"  What  is  agoing  to  be  done  with  these  turbulent  Mor- 
mons, these  outrageous  Mormons  f "  I  will  tell  you  what 
might  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  treat  the  religion  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  as  they  do  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  Quakerism, 
Shakerism,  and  many  other  isms,  and  say,  "  Here,  I  wish 
you  to  hold  your  tongues  about  the  Mormons,  for  they 
hare  just  as  good  a  right  to  their  religion  as  you  have  to 
yours."  And  when  the  people  petition  ibr  this  or  that, 
(as  the  right  of  petition  should  never  be  denied,)  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  addressed  to  hearken  to  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people,  and  to  let  them  have  officers  of  their 
own  choice ;  for  the  appointing  power  Is  elected  by  the 
Toioo  of  the  people,  and  the  mass  of  people  hold  the  reins 
of  Government  in  their  hands.  Then  let  the  people  carry 
out  those  principles  they  hare  adopted  and  profess  to 
^bide  by,  and  when  we  wish  for  a  Governor  or  a  Judge,  or 
ftny  other  appointed  officer,  let  ns  have  the  men  we  pre- 
fer, and  not  thoee  who  will  run  away  and  report  fiilae- 
iioods  about  ns. 

Do  yon  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  crouch  down,  and 
suffer  this  people  to  bow  down  continually  to  the  rod  of 
oorruption  ?  No.  Come  on  with  your  knives,  your 
■words,  and  yoar  fkggots  of  fire,  and  destroy  the  whole  of 
us  rather  than  we  will  forsake  our  religion.  Whether  it 
Is  true  or  false  is  none  of  your  business  ;  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  plurality  of  wives  is  true  or  false  is  none  of  your 
business.  We  hare  as  good  a  right  to  adopt  tenets  in  our 
religion  as  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Methodists,  or 


Baptists,  or  any  other  denomination  have  to  do  in  theirs. 
Our  doctrine  is  a  Bible  doctrine,  a  patriarchal  doctrine^ 
and  is  the  doctrine  of  the  God  of  eternity,  and  of  ihe 
Heavens,  and  was  revealed  to  oar  fathers  on  the  earth, 
and  will  save  the  world  at  last,  and  bring  us  into  Abra- 
liam's  bosom,  if  we  ever  get  there.  Are  the  ofBcen  of  the 
Government  the  judges  of  our  religion  f  It  is  none  of 
their  business  whether  it  is  true  or  fiilse.  I  know  whether 
it  la  true  or  not,  and  that  is  enough  for  me ;  you  know, 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  that  is  enough  for  j'ou.  If  thej 
do  not  believe  it  we  do  not  trouble  them  with  it. 

e  e  •  «  e  «  • 

What  b  the  Kingdom  of  God  agoing  to  accomplish  <m 
the  earth?  It  will  revolutionize  not  only  the  Unlttd 
States,  bat  the  whole  world,  and  will  go  forth  from  the 
morning  to  the  evening,  fhnn  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same,  so  Bh%ll  be  the  ushering  forth  of 
the  Gospel  until  the  whole  earth  is  deluged  with  it,  and 
the  righteous  are  gathered. 

The  sinner  will  slay  the  sinner,  the  wicked  will  fall  apoa 
the  wicked,  until  there  is  an  utter  overthrow  and  eon- 
sumption  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  until  God 
reigns,  whoso  right  It  is.  As  it  was  said  in  the  da\'s  of 
the  Saviour,  "If  we  let  this  man  alone,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  through  his  influence  he  will  take  away  onr 
place  and  nation."  If  you  let  Mormonism  alone,  I  will 
promise  that  every  honest  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States  will  bo  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  lAtter-Eay 
Faints,  and  bo  governed  by  the  Law  of  God. 

e  e  e  e  e  e  e 

When  strangers  come  among  us  they  often  feel  diffident, 
for  we  keep  to  ourselves  here  in  these  distant  parts,  and 
do  not  always  immediately  know  whether  we  are  about  to 
receive  friends  or  enemies  into  our  community.  Wo  have 
been  persecuted  and  driven,  and  been  a  scoff  and  a  by- 
word, and  when  strangers  come  among  us  they  feel  a  deli- 
cacy in  making  our  acquaintance.  I  say,  brethren  and 
sisters,  be  frank  with  strangers,  and  when  you  talk  with 

them  or  are  in  their  presence,  live  your  religion,  and  do 
not  vary  one  particle  from  the  truth. 

You  say,  ''1  love  my  God  and  my  religion."  Then 
manifest  to  them  what  vour  religion  is,  and  if  they  are 
honest,  ere  long  they  will  fall  in  with  it ;  if  not  they  will 
take  up  their  line  of  march  and  leave  us. 


»»H 


i«^ 


BRITISH    SOVEREIGNS    IN    RHYME. 

First  William  the  Norman  : 
Then  William,  his  son 
Henry,  Stephen  and  Henry  : 
Then  Richard  and  John. 
Next  Henry  the  Third  ; 
Edwards,  one,  two  and  three ; 
And  again  after  Richard, 
Three  Henrys  we  see. 
Two  Edwards,  three  Richards. 
If  rightly  I  gness  ; 
Two  Henrys  sixth  Edward, 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Bess, 
nien  Jamie,  the  Scotchman, 
Then  Charles,  whom  they  slew. 
Yet  received,  after  Cromwell, 
Another  Charles  too ; 
Next  James  the  Second 
Ascended  the  throne ; 
Then  good  William  and  Maty 
Together  came  on, 
Till  Anna,  Georges  fbur. 
And  fourth  William  all  past, 
God  sent  us  Victoria, 
May  she  long  be  the  last  I 
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BY  MRS.   E.    (>AKKa  SMITH. 


CUATEK   V. 

"  Love  peepa  into  the  warrior's  heart 

From  the  tip  of  a  stooping  plumo, 
And  tlie  serried  spears  and  the  merrj  men 

May  not  deny  him  room  ; 
He'll  come  to  his  tent  in  the  weary  night, 

And  be  busy  with  his  dream, 
And  he'll  float  to  his  eye  in  the  morning  light, 

like  a  fay  on  a  silver  beam."       [.V.  P.  Wilus. 

It  was  yet  the  gray  of  the  morninf^,  when 
Wendell  Muntagofe  opened  his  mother's  door 
to  say  a  few  words  of  greeting  befoi'e  he  should 
start  upon  his  mission.  Early  as  it  was,  for  it 
was  scarcely  four,  the  matron  was  already  up, 
looking  "  to  the  ways  of  her  household.''  There 
was  something  extremely  touching  in  the  de- 
meanor of  the  dames  of  the  Revolutionary 
times — a  sober  earnestness  which  imparted  a 
dignity  and  appropriateness  to  all  their  move- 
ments. Dame  Montagu ie  was  as  yet  young  and 
unchanged  by  time  ;  but  devoted  and  happy  in 
her  domestic  relations,  self  had  become  bo  sec- 
ondary with  her  as  to  rarely  enter  into  her  cal- 
culations. No  lurkings  of  vanity  divided  her 
singleness  of  duty,  and  ek)  love  of  gossip  inter- 
fered with  the  well-ordering  of  her  peaceful 
household.  As  yet  the  children  of  the  region 
had  grown  up  with  an  instinctive  perception 
of  the  harmonies  of  life,  the  excessive  training 
of  our  modem  times  being  as  yet  unknown  ; 
they  were  obedient  and  orderly,  pious  and 
brave,  because  such  was  the  atmosphere  they 
breathed,  and  such  the  nutriment  at  their 
mother's  breast,  but  the  how  and  the  wherefore 
were  questions  as  unnecessary  as  they  were  un- 
heard of. 

Among  th'  se,  the  children  of  Dame  Mon- 
tagnie  stood  preeminent  for  neatness  and  good 
behavior.  The  clear  eyes  of  the  mother  were 
alive  with  affectionate  interest  in  all  their 
childish  movements,  and  her  own  staid,  gentle 
demeanor  infused  an  unfailing  element  of  har- 
mony. Tall  and  slender,  her  habitual  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  those  about  her  had  given 
a  slight  stoop  to  her  shoulders,  not  unbecom- 
ing, while  the  motions  of  her  hands  were  of 
that  wavy,  directing  kind  which  we  sometimes 
see  in  old  paintings,  and  which  springs  natur- 
ally from  the  habits  of  authority  gently  exer- 
cised. 

She  stood  now  in  her  loose  morning  robe, 
jast  within  the  hall,  and  her  maidens  were  pass- 
ing back  and  forth,  taking  the  necessary  orders 

for  household    labof.      Pans    and   milk-pails  I 
Vol.  Ill— 15, 


glanced  by,  intermingled  with  the  swing  of 
8hort  petticoats,  and  the  liberal  gleams  of  tidy 
ankles.  A  pretty  Dntch  damsel,  with  a  smart 
foot  and  coquetish  boddice,  was  counting  out. 
skeins  of  linen  for  the  loom,  which  hung  partly 
upon  hers,  and  partly  upon  the  arms  of  Damo 
Montagnie.  The  mother  welcomed  her  son 
with  a  bright,  open  glance,  and  then  with  more 
speed  than  heretofore,  she  counted  the  remain- 
ing skeins  and  gave  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
pretty  Gertrude,  who  dropped  a  curtesy,  which 
threw  the  brief  skirt  into  some  action,  and  then 
disappeared.  Mother  and  son  now  entered  the 
room  together. 

"  I  have  come,  dear  mother,*'  began  the 
youth,  "  only  to  say  good  morning.  I  must, 
within  an  hour,  be  on  my  way  to  Morristown, 
carrying  dispatches  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.'^ 

The  mother  laid  her  hand  tenderly  upon  the 
shoulder  of  her  son,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  may  be  gone  a  few  days,  and  I  may  not 
return  till  the  movements  of  the  army  decide 
upon  fiirther  measures,"  continued  the  youth. 

'*  That  is,  my  son,  till  some  decisive  battle 
shall  determine  the  fate  of  the  country.*' 

The  silence  of  Montagnie  gave  assent,  and 
she  laid  her  bead  upon  the  shoulder  of  her 
child.  The  youth  felt  tier  trembling  pulsations 
and  knew,  that  slight  as  was  the  external  man- 
ifestation, it  told  of  deep  and  intense  anguish. 
She  at  length  raised  her  head. 

"  I  am  proud,  Wendell,  of  the  favor  shown 
you  by  the  good  General,  but  in  order  to  merit 
it  do  not  risk  too  much  a  life  so " 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  the  sentence  remained 
incomplete,  but  the  young  man  knew  what  was 
meant  by  the  tears  that  fell  upon  his  shoulder^ 
and  which  the  thin  dress  of  the  season  rendered 
palpable. 

*'  Country  and  friends,  dear  mother,"  returned 
Montagnie,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  feel  as  if  all  that 
I  can  do,  to  yield  my  life  even,  were  nothing 
to  honor  the  one  and  prove  my  worthiness  of 
the  other." 

A  warm  pressure  of  the  mother's  arms  was 
the  only  response.  At  this  moment  the  horse 
of  Wendell  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  she 
lifted  her  head. 

"  Go,  my  son,  and  God  be  with  you,"  she 
whispered,  not  daring  to  trust  herself  with  an- 
other look  at  his  face. 

Montagnie  was  soon  in  the  saddle,  but  as  he 
turned  away  ftom  the  house,  his  horse  stum- 
bled. "  Lord  a  mercy,  massa,  donH  you  go," 
cried  Jake,  the  black  attendant.  "  The  horse 
feel  ill-luck,  oh,  gorry,  massa,  wait ;"  and  run- 
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ning  OQ  before,  the  good  fellow  went  through 
a  yariety  of  gesticulations  designed  to  avert 
any  evil  influence  that  might  be  in  reserve. 
Gailj  waving  bis  hand,  and  waving  kisses  to 
the  little  ones  whose  heads  now  appeared  at 
the  various  dormer  windows,  and  whose  little 
voices  called  him  to  return,  he  rode  away. 
Passing  down  the  principal  street,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  he  should  glance  at  the  windows  of 
old  De  Witt  as  he  went  by.  To  his  surprise 
Mistress  Katrina  was  leaning  from  her  chamber 
lattice,  humming  a  gay  air,  as  if  all  the  world 
were  as  merry  as  herself. 

Montagnie  inclined  himself  from  his  saddle, 
and  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  she  accosted 
him. 

*'  How  far  do  you  ride,  Mr.  Montagnie,  so 
bright  and  early  ^  Wait  a  bit,  and  I  will  have 
my  pony  and  try  a  race  with  you." 

Before  he  had  time  to  reply  she  darted  away, 
and  in  a  moment  more  was  standing  under  the 
ctoop,  her  light  flaxen  curls  tossed  by  the  fresh 
morning  air,  and  her  cheek,  into  which  the 
color  of  the  peach  glowed,  and  now  flushed  by 
coquetry,  or  it  might  have  been  a  deeper  feel- 
ing, the  hue  invaded  for  a  moment  brow  and 
neck. 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  share  your  race  this  morn- 
ing," said  Montagnie.  "  I  am  ordered  upon 
service  which  admits  of  no  delay." 

*^  And  pray  where  do  you  go,  Mr.  Montagnie, 
that  you  claim  the  right  of  incivility  to  a  lady  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  De  Witt,  my  time  is  not 
my  own  now — it  is  pledged  to  the  service  of 
my  country ;  but  at  some  future  day,  may  I 
not  claim  the  promise  of  a  morning  ride  with 
you?" 

The  maiden  slightly  elevated  her  eyebrows, 
and  tapped  her  foot  lightly  upon  the  step,  as 
she  replied — 

'^  In  good  faith,  Mr.  Wendell,  I  never  know 
anything  beyond  the  present  moment,  which  I 
find  abundantly  pleasant"  There  was  a 
roguish  smile  mingling  with  these  words  which 
induced  the  young  man  to  dismount,  and  more 
than  this,  to  take  the  hand  of  the  little  lady, 
which  he  carried  to  his  lips. 

"  Well,  and  where  do  you  carry  that  fine 
horse  of  yours — good  hunter,  noble  hunter  ; " 
and  she  lavished  endearments  upon  the  horse 
as  if  to  provoke  the  spleen  of  its  master. 
"Neow  don't  take  him  deown  to  camp,"  she 
laughed,  her  silvery  accent  assuming  a  nasal 
twang,  a  species  of  mimicking  which  could  sit 
well  only  upon  a  pretty  woman.  Even  this 
grated  upon  the  ears  of  her  lover,  who  turned 
almost  coldly  away. 


*^  I  must  not  wait  here.  Miss  Katrina,  how- 
ever pleasant  it  may  be.  But,  Miss  De  Witt,  I 
must  say,  I  could  wish — oh,  how  earnestly  !*' 
he  resumed  in  a  warmer  tone,  "  that  our  cause 
were  as  dear  to  your  heart  as  it  is  to  mine. 
You  do  not,  you  cannot  know  the  nobleness  of 
the  men  who  are  struggling  to  make  our  conn- 
try  free.  You  know  not  the  blood,  the  sacri- 
fice— God  forbid  that  you  should  know !  but 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  known,  and 
then  these  men  will  seem  little  leas  than  demi- 
gods." 

Katrina  looked  up  into  his  face  so  admir- 
ingly, even  tenderly,  with  trembling  lip,  that 
had  not  the  youth  been  filled  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sentiment  which  now  absorbed  him, 
he  would  have  spoken  more  tenderly,  and 
more  in  reference  to  his  fair  listener.  The 
maiden  felt  piqued,  and  tapping  her  toe  again 
upon  the  sill,  rhe  responded  in  a  gay  voice — 

'^  Truth  1  Mr.  Montagnie — ^honor  bright !  I 
did  not  think  you  had  been  so  eloquent.  Did  I 
not  regard  loyalty  as  the  jewel  of  virtues,  one 
indeed  which  holds  all  others  in  harmony,  you 
might  convert  me  to  your  new  system  of  doc- 
trines !" 

**  I  know  what  you  would  imply,  dear  Ka- 
trina ;"  this  time  the  girl  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  riding  whip  in  the  hands  of  her  lover,  and 
kept  her  lids  bent  downward.  **  I  know  you 
would  say,  that  he  who  is  disloyal  to  king,  may 
be  disloyal  to  love  ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

Katrina  looked  up  with  her  archest  smile — 
*'I  cannot  make  speeches  and  commentaries 
both  ;  but,  truth  to  say,  we  were  so  content 
and  secure  before  this  terrible  war,  and  the 
English  officers  so  courteous,  that  really  I  see 
no  good  in  killing  them." 

Montagnie  laughed  heartily  at  the  simplicity 
of  this  pretty  speech,  from  pretty  lips,  and  then 
said: 

"  Aye,  if  that  is  all,  Katrina,  we  wont  quar- 
rel. But  now  I  know  not  when  we  shall  meet 
again.  Perhaps  not  till  the  fate  of  the  country 
is  decided." 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  the  face  of  Ka- 
trina, which  she  chased  away  with  her  usual 
address — and  she  inquired — 

"  Well,  and  where  do  all  these  gallant  Hot- 
spurs charge  ?" — and  she  hummed  in  an  under 
tone  the  words  of  Yankee  Doodle : 

"  Father  and  I  trent  down  to  camp." 

Montagnie  recoiled  with  real  bitterness,  and 
placed  one  foot  in  the  stirrup— 

"  Miss  De  Witt,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
cross  your  path  in  the  least  There  is  not — 
there  can  be  no  sympathy -between  us !" 
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Kfttrtod'a  hit  brow  reddened,  and  die  even 
bit  her  lip  ;  but  tbe  tears  gubhed  to  her  eyes  a 
moment  afler. 

"  Wendell,  I  dare  aay  you  are  right  My  sen- 
tineot  or  loyalty  is  aa  alroDg  ai  yours  tliat 
yoa  call  pntrlotiBin.  I  like  not  this  ^llity  of 
elMQge." 

Montagnle  wonld  have  replied— he  would 
hnve  answered  to  the  tears  rather  than  the 
words  of  Katrina  ;  bnt  at  this  moment  the 
rougb  hand  of  old  De  Witt  was  laid  npon  her 
ihonlder,  who  drew  her  Into  tbe  bouse,  pouring 
oat  at  the  same  time  a  mixture  of  Dutch, 
French  and  English  iovective  ag«inst  herself 
and  the  "renegade  young  rebel,"  as  he  waa 
wont  to  call  Montagnie. 

Right  glad  was  Wendell  thus  to  have  es- 
caped the  scrutiny  of  both  motber  and  mistress, 
in  regard  to  his  destined  mission.  Neither  bad 
eottceired  of  the  peril  be  was  about  to  encoun- 
ter, and  DOW  that  nothing  lay  before  him  bat 
his  duty  to  his  country,  be  rode  on  with  freer 
heart,  losing  his  individaal  importance  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  cause.  Then  be  remembered 
the  contempt  of  Katrina  for  this  very  cause, 
and  B^in  be  felt  himself  a  tteet  aod  stroQger 
man,  as  he  taid  to  bimself— 

"Everything  is  contemptible^^  very  thing  in 
life,  in  times  like  these,  escept  the  hopes  of  tbe 
freeman.    I  will  forget  her,  as  I  do  myself." 

Then  the  tear  of  Katrina  glistened  before  his 
mind's  eye,  and  he  put  spars  to  hie  borse  that 
he  might  waste  the  undue  eensibillty  which  it 
engendered  by  action.  Wheeling  bis  horse 
round  an  angle  of  a  street  he  gave  one  last 
glaoce  to  the  windows  of  old  De  Witt.  There 
was  the  gleam  of  a  white  handkerchief  f^oro 
the  window.  The  young  man  paused  an  instant, 
waved  his  hand  Id  the  air  in  returo,  and  then 


M  the  M(le-b<ar(«d  don, 

ami  tba  high  ind  proud  to  e*Hb, 

lifc'i  Difht-gatheriDf  tempVfltn  trowti 


irttarji 


ul  Ihrir  mlrtb." 


Upon  returning  to  the  camp,  Montagnie 
found  the  usual  routine  of  military  duty  un- 
changed. There  were  the  morning  review,  the 
camp  fires,  the  fire  arms  stacked  for  inspection, 
and  the  poor  garments  of  tbe  soldiery  spread 
out  for  waehiog  and  airing,  together  with  the 
ordinary  Bounds  of  light  jesting,  and  mirUi 
half  bitter  and  half  careless,  growing  ont  of 
the  hardships  or  inaction  of  the  period.  Some, 
more  prosperous  than  others,  were  sending 
their  clothing  to  Hie  nelgbboring  Arm-houseB 
for  renovation — and  groups  of  these  messengers 
were  disposed  about,  giving  to  tbe  scene  an  as- 
pect of  cheerful,  busy  idleness,  fkr  from  being 
unplcturesque,  as  the  morning  sun  lighted  tbe 
white  canvas  tents,  and  a  fitful  breeze  swayed 
them  to  and  ft'o.  Montagnie  was  surprised  at 
this  appearance  of  inaction,  having  supposed, 
from  the  remarks  of  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
that  the  troops  were  to  be  Immediately  on  tbe 

Beaching  the  quarters  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  he  found  all  in  readiness  for  his  depart- 
ure, together  with  another  dispatch  to  1>e  deliv- 
ered at  West  Point,  which  he  received  from  the 
bands  of  Hamilton. 

"  I  Fhall  sell  my  life  dearly  as  possible,  yon 
may  be  Fure,  Hamilton-^  but  really  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  upon  what  pretext  I  lose  it,"  said 
Montagnie. 

HamilloD  tbis  time  looked  grave,  was  severe 
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and  his  answer  was  go  ambiguous  that  Mou- 
tagnie  felt  himself  treated  after  a  &chool-boy 
fashion,  as  if  expected  to  obey  quite  as  much 
because  he  is  young  in  years  as  because  he  is 
subordinate,  and  to  whom  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  a  reason. 

"  When  you  reach  Morristown,"  replied 
Hamilton,  "  all  will  be  made  clear  to  you." 

*'  Reach  Morristown !  I  shall  do  that  when  I 
am  bullet-proof,  Colonel,  not  before.  Confound 
this  mystery ;  I  wont  stay  to  be  shot  like  a 
lame  pigeon,  be  the  case  what  it  may ;  if  a 
stout  heart  and  good  horse  can  double  the  ram- 
parts of  Ramapo  unscathed,  I  shall  go  through. 
Farewell.'' 

He  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was  away  as 
he  spoke  ;  but  presently  wheeling  round,  he  re- 
turned to  the  side  of  Hamilton. 

"  My  friend,  I  have  quarreled  with  my  mis- 
tress, and  withheld  the  truth  of  my  mission 
from  my  mother ;  I  would  bare  you  set  me  well 
with  these  in  case  " — the  young  man  dashed  a 
tear  from  his  eye  as  he  spoke,  and  Hamilton  re- 
plied only  by  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand. 

Montagnie  at  first  rode  on  with  a  speed 
adapted  to  the  excited  state  of  his  own  feelings. 
But  as  the  noble  scenery  of  the  Hudson  opened 
before  him,  and  his  eyes  wandered  away  where 
mountain  swelled  bfyond  mountain  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  sense  of  individual  nothingness  grew 
upon  him,  while  nature,  the  great  material 
world,  loomed  into  a  gloomy  vastness,  a  solemn 
and  oven^'helming  magnitude,  crushing  and 
grinding  him  down  like  the  omnipotence  of  a 
fiite.  Gradually  the  rein  slackened  and  he 
moved  mechanically  onward,  feeling  himself 
impelled  to  a  certain  doom.  Montagnie  was 
young  in  years,  with  a  strong  and  buoyant 
physique,  through  which  the  finer  elements 
played  with  a  readiness  of  response  like  that 
of  the  wind  harp  to  the  passing  breeze — ^and  as 
the  melody  of  water  and  wild  bird  found  their 
way  to  his  ear,  his  mood  changed  to  one  of  hu- 
man interest ;  and  then  it  was  that  he  felt  the 
vigorous  pulsations  of  hie  own  heart,  and  how 
strong  was  life  within  him ;  then  arose  that  in- 
stinctive love  of  the  latter  which  we  lose,  per- 
haps, never — or  only  when  the  toils  and  evils 
of  the  world  have  filled  us  with  weariness  and 
disgust,  and  its  hoUowness  has  made  us  long, 
God  forgive  us,  that  we  long  in  impatience  of 
spirit,  for  the  true  and  eternal. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Montagnie  looked 
upon  the  earth,  beholding  a  new  beauty  there- 
in ;  that  his  own  nature  felt  anew  its  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  and  its  terrible  counterpart  for 
fufferingl    What  wonder  that  his  nerves  re- 


coiled from  the  trial  before  him,  and  he  grasped 
at  life  as  a  thing  he  could  not  resign  ;  he  in  the 
fiush  of  youth  and  vigor,  with  hope,  and  love, 
and  honor  before  him !  Ay !  the  last — honor — 
he  ground  his  teeth  at  the  thought — a  gorgeous 
bauble,  understood  only  by  the  few,  and  gr^i^ 
always  by  the  funeral  garlands  of  its  victims! 
Idle  as  it  seemed  to  him  now,  the  word  had  its 
spell  of  power,  and  carried  him  beyond  the 
momentary  weakness ;  again  he  lost  himself  in 
the  urgencies  of  life — again  he  felt  his  own 
subordination  to  the  good  of  others. 

"It  must  be,"  he  said,  "  that  the  few  will  be 
sacrificed  to  the  many.  The  poor  fellows  who 
arc  fighting  our  battles  die  and  are  forgotten — 
what  does  it  matter,  so  long  as  a  fair  inherit- 
ance is  preserved  for  the  many  who  shall  come 
after  us  ?" 

He  rode  on  in  silence,  as  he  thought,  and 
now  became  subject  to  one  of  those  peculiar 
operations  of  the  mind  by  which  it  carries  on 
a  double  process  of  thinking,  one  of  which  is 
distinct  and  tangible,  and  the  other  a  deeper 
under-current,  betraying  the  secret  reality  of 
an  engrossing  Eubject — the  first  being  the  mere 
mechanical  train  of  thought  by  which  we  try 
to  escape  from  the  latter. 

"  Ay,  but  to  die — ^to  go  we  know  not  vrbere ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot— 
This  sensible  worm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod — and  the  delighted  soul  ?*'— 

He  turned  sharply  round,  supposing  some 
one  was  repeating  the  passage,  and  shuddered 
to  find  himself  alone.  Again  he  rode  on,  think- 
ing as  before,  and  again  the  startling  language 
came  back  to  his  ear,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
senses  had  tricked  him  in  this  way  several 
times  that  he  became  fully  aware  that  the 
words  proceeded  from  his  own  lips. 

Startled  and  ashamed,  he  now  fully  roused 
himself.  "  It  must  be  that  I  am  a  contemptible 
coward — a  coward  at  heart,  acting  manfully 
only  when  upheld  by  the  undefined  influence 
of  others,  but  slinking  from  peril  when  left  to 
myself.  It  is  but  death  that  I  brave — death 
that  must  come  to  all  at  some  time,  and  what 
does  it  matter  whether  we  meet  it  on  the  battle 
field,  in  the  full  companionship  of  blood  and 
carnage,  or  fall  a  solitary  mark  for  the  de- 
stroyer !" 

Such  were  a  portion  of  the  many  thoughts 
which  stirred  in  the  bosom  of  the  youth  as  he 
entered  West  Point  Here  he  was  delayed 
longer  than  he  had  anticipated,  so  that  the  day 
was  fast  wearing  when  he  again  found  himself 
on  his  route.  He  had  not  proceeded  many 
miles  when  he  became  aware  of  a  horseman 
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eomewhat  in  advuuce,  ^ 

wbo  kept  Ihe  road  he  i.  -/■'■--.      --^ 

WM   traveling,  but  at 

such  a  diHtaaee  be  could 

not  determine  the  ctaar- 

actei  of  (he  BtningeT, 

though    conTinced  be 

waa   himself  an  ol^t 

ofscnitinj.  At  leagth, 

reaching  a  part  of  Ihe 

KAj   irhere    the   hilla 

presented  a  narrowde-     ,•  ' 

file,  open  for  miles  in 

front,  he  pa  1  spurs  to  h  is 

horee  and   coDfronted 

the  rider,  who,  aelridc 

of  a  mieerable.  elum; 

bling  rosinaate,  could 

not   compete   with   the   better  moimtcd  Moil 

He  waa  a  thin,  pale  7oath,  ragged  and  barc- 
fbot,  and  baring  no  Eoddic,  the  marvel  ivns 
how  be  conti'ived  to  keep  his  ntliag  upon  Ihe 
back  of  the  animal  at  the  pace  Id  nhich  he 
moved.  Indeed,  it  would  neem  as  if  both  hoiTtc 
and  rider  were  at  that  precise  point  of  emacia' 
tion  irbich  eatabllebed  an  entire  meemeric  ejia- 
palby  between  them,  the  bones  of  the  two 
roeehanicnll^  ewinging  in  concert,  and  the  yel- 
low lockH  of  the  one  lowing  juet  ai  did  tbe 
mane  of  the  other,  bo  Ibat  at  a  distance  th<!]' 
not  unaptly  tuggested  the  idea  of  the  wav- 
ing, shadowy  outline  of  (tie  !aat  of  Ihe  Cen- 

"  Mj  poor  Jamie !"  exclaimed  Jlontagnie,  as 
he  drew  near  enough  lo  see  who  it  was.  To 
his  surprise  the  bo;  rode  sullenly  onward  with- 
out reply,  urging  his  feet  loto  Iho  sides  of  the 
beast  to  increase  his  tpced,  as  if  he  would  avoid 
the  speaker.  Montagnie  hurried  on,  and  look- 
ing into  his  face,  found  him  In  tears.  Aina !  it  if 
for  the  beautiful  to  weep  and  awoken  eympalhy 
in  the  humia  breast,  and  they  do  so  coiiAding 
Id  their  power ;  but  the  poor,  the  aged  and 
the  ugly,  tura  aside  to  screen  the  anguipb  of 
tbe  heart,  well  knowing  that  Ihe  tendemesfl  of 
response  is  not  for  them.  Too  truly  they 
Kwaken  but  a  distressing  pity,  and  we  give 
them  silence,  a  commiserating  silence,  or  the 
condolence  of  the  lips,  while  (he  impulsive 
arm,  and  the  answering  tear,  or  the  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  la  wltbbolden. 

"  My  poor  Jamie !  what  do  you  here,  so  far 
fhnn  the  campV  said  Mnntagnie. 

The  boy  nank  his  head  Into  his  bosom,  and 
the  tears  showered  from  his  eyes,  but  he  was 


HnflLcliug  light. 


^  piminly  grftved  OB 


untutoKd  Lk 


[Horn 


James  Haven,  or  Jitmie,  as  be  was  always 
called,  was  one  of  Ibcse  poor  unfortunates  of 
this  world  whom  wo  eomtlimcs  meet  wilh,  all 
of  whune  thcultiea  arc  large  and  active,  except 
those  of  the  reflective  character,  by  which  we 
arc  brought  into  clear  relation  with  Ibose  about 
uEi.  and  are  made  capable  of  IhOH;  combiiia- 
tiona  which  insure  us  understanding,  power 
and  GtSciency,  and  enaiilc  us  to  as^rl  our 
rights  upon  our  fellows. 

Poor  Jamie  bod  lived  a  sort  of  vagmnt  life, 
allnching  himself  here  and  Ibere  aa  whim  or 
impulse  should  dictate,  and  when  lorn  from  his 
prop  by  the  hnrrhQCH'  of  others,  by  death  or 
iiccident,  suffering  llie  ino»-t  inlcnsc  nnguish. 
At  such  timc«  he  betook  himself  to  tcnrs  aaii 
prayer  wilh  the  wildest  fervor,  for  he  Li-d  in 
early  life  been  (anght  (lie  rudimentoof  religion, 
and  his  own  conslitiition  predispospd  hira  to 
ivorfhip.  from  that  blind  reverence  which  in- 
elinclively  leads  Ihe  mdcst  man  to  adore  some- 
thing almve  and  Iwyond  himself,  ile  would 
pass  whole  days  in  supplication,  till  his  inro- 
hercnt  and  agonized  mood  wrought  upon  llic 
aympatbies  of  wime  kind  heart,  and  a  word  of 
gcnilenesfl,  a  lone  of  benevolence,  wanned  Iho 
spirit  of  the  unhappy  youth  into  gmtitudcand 
alfretion  to  the  giver.  It  was  a  singnlar  (hct 
(liat  Jamie  intuitively  atlnched  himself  only  to 
the  flnest  and  noblest  natures.  Unlike  many 
in  his  situation,  bis  powions  were  of  the  most 
amiable   kind ;  no  sensuality  or  grimace  be- 
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longed  to  him,  and  thence  he  wore  an  exprea- 
Bion  of  touching  melancholy  most  painful  to 
the  beholder. 

Jamie  had  grown  up  amid  the  disorders  of 
the  time,  seeing  men  suffering  and  hungry,  dy- 
ing by  bloodshed,  living  in  tents,  watchful,  la- 
borious and  insecure,  and  be  naturally  thought 
this  the  common  order  of  society — that  men 
were  created  to  march  and  counter-march,  and 
hew  each  other  down,  rank  and  file.  For  many 
years  he  had  followed  the  movements  of  the 
army  becaute  of  his  extreme  attachment  to  the 
person  of  Washington,  but  the  gravity  and 
preoccupation  of  the  great  man  were  oppress- 
ive to  one  so  constitutionally  reverential,  and 
of  late  he  had  devoted  himself  to  Wendell 
Montagnic,  whose  more  youthful  impulses  gave 
relief  to  the  faculties  of  the  i)oor  boy.  He 
was  thin  and  pale,  not  so  much  from  neglect  as 
the  exhausting  activity  of  a  mind  always  per- 
plexed, and  always  on  the  alert  to  do  some 
good  to  the  object  of  its  affection.  Being  of  a 
harmless,  taciturn  nature,  he  was  allowed  free 
range  of  the  quarters  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  way 
secrets  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  coun- 
try found  a  lodgment  in  his  brain,  without 
detriment  to  any  one,  for  his  movements  were 
regulated  iK)lc'ly  by  his  affections,  aud  these,  as 
we  have  said,  were  devoted  for  the  present  to 
Washington  and  Wendell  Montagnie. 

The  latter  was  now  both  pei-plexed  and  sur- 
prised at  the  manner  in  which  Jamie  seemed 
determined  to  avoid  him ;  but  supposing  this 
arose  simply  fh>m  a  wish  to  be  with  him,  and  a 
fear  that  he  should  be  sent  back  might  be  the 
cause  of  his  present  emotion,  he  Eoothed  him  by 
expressions  of  kindness,  and  patted  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  after  the  manner  he  would 
caress  a  mute  favorite  in  the  shape  of  a  horse 
or  hound.  Jamie  grew  more  tranquil,  and  at 
last,  reining  in  his  horse  beside  his  friend, 
looked  into  his  face  so  long  and  steadily  that 
Montagnie  felt  a  superstitions  dread  creep  over 
him,  as  if  the  stony  eyes  of  a  Fate  were  fixed 
upon  bis  face. 

"  Well,  Jamie  I  speak  out,"  he  at  length 
said  ;  and  knowing  that  the  boy  was  unable  to 
arrange  his  thoughts  into  words  while  in  mo- 
tion, he  also  came  to  a  stand. 

Jamie  twisted  hiuLself  round  upon  his  horse 
and  replied : 

"  I  want  to  take  the  papers  down  to  Ramapa" 

Montagnie  grew  alarmed  to  find  the  secret  so 
well  known,  and  gave  him  an  evasive  answer. 

Jamie  dismounted  by  the  roadside,  and  gave 
his  bridle  into  the  hands  of  Montagnie ;  then,  | 


seating  himself  upon  the  ground,  he  pressed 
both  hands  upon  his  temples,  as  was  his  custom 
when  trying  to  make  an  unusual  mental  effort 
Mogtagnie,  annoyed  as  he  was,  and  impatient 
of  delay,  was  obliged  to  place  himself  beside 
him,  when  Jamie  suddenly  poured  out  the  con- 
tents of  his  brain  without  pause,  lest  he  should 
lose  the  connection  of  events. 

*^  I  was  under  the  table,  half  asleep,  when  I 
heard  Washington  plan  to  go  to  Yorktown  in- 
stead of  New  York,  aud  send  you  to  be  shot 
and  robbed  at  Ramapo.  I  heard  the  whole ; 
you  are  to  lose  the  papers  and  be  kiUed,  killed, 
dear  Mr.  Montagnie,  and  the  crows  to  feed  on 
you,  and  leave  poor  Jamie  without  a  friend! 
Oh  I  oh  I  oh  I  Give  me  the  papers ;  I  am  going 
down  there  to  tell  them  not  to  fire,  or  if  they 
do,  to  kill  Jamie  and  not  you." 

The  whole  light  now  broke  upon  the  mind  of 
Montagnie,  and  he  saw  at  once  through  the 
mystery  of  his  mission.  He  was  long  arranging 
the  threads  of  thought,  regardless  of  the  tears 
of  the  devoted  boy,  till  he  was  roused  by  his 
taking  the  bridle  again  fVom  his  hands. 

'*  No,  no,  Jamie ;  you  must  go  back,"  he 
said;  **you  have  had  a  bad  dream,  Jamie — 
you  must  go  back.  I  am  going  to  Morristown." 

The  boy  looked  earnestly  at  him  and  ^ook 
his  head.  "  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that ;  I  will  go 
toa" 

"  No,  Jamie,  I  must  go  alone.  When  I  come 
back  to  Newburgh  you  shall  have  new  clothes 
and  a  hat,  and  live  with  me.  Now  go  and  tell 
my  mother  I  said  she  must  take  good  care  of 
poor  Jamie." 

The  boy  looked  at  his  ragged  habiliments  as 
if  the  thought  of  them  were  an  accustomed  one, 
and  then  laid  his  hand  first  upon  his  head  and 
then  upon  his  heart 

**  Oh  I  Mr.  Montagnie,  it  is  here  and  here  that 
I  feel  pain,  and  when  they  kill  you  Jamie  must 
die  too." 

Montagnie  was  affected  at  this  simple  devo- 
tion, and  urged  him  to  return.  Finding  en- 
treaties of  no  avail,  he  resorted  to  a  more  per- 
CHiptory  tone,  and  directed  him  instantly  to 
go  back  and  tell  Washington  what  he  had 
learned.  "  Tell  him,  Jamie,  all  you  have  told 
me,  and  tell  him  all  is  well ;  mind,  Jamie,  and 
say  it  is  all  well." 

The  boy  looked  more  perplexed  than  ever, 
but  turned  slowly  away  in  obedience  to  his 
friend,  and  it  was  not  till  Montagnie  saw  his 
figure  recede  in  the  opposite  direction  that  he 
felt  safe  in  pursuing  his  route;  and  as  he  did 
so,  the  lesson  which  he  had  just  learnt  from 
this  poor  imperfect  creature  sank  deeply  into 
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his  breast.  Here  was  a  being  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  singleness  of  affection  for 
one  who  had* fed  his  yearning  soul  with  the 
crumbs,  as  it  were,  that  fell  from  the  table  of 
human  sympathy — but  who,  grateful  for  the 
pittance,  lavished  all  his  faculties,  and  courted 
death  itself  as  a  return.  He  felt  humiliated 
before  him,  and  found  himself  a  sadder,  but 
higher  toned  man  from  what  he  had  seen.  The 
frolicksome,  beautiful  Katrina  faded  in  the 
misttneai  of  fancy  before  his  more  manly  per- 
ceptions, and  one  by  one  the  noble  and  true- 
hearted  arose  in  their  pure  statuesque  propor- 
tions before  him — seeming  to  point  upward  in 
their  calmness  of  mien.  Then  came  the  fair 
matronly  image  of  hie  mother,  whose  every 
look  was  affection,  every  thought  an  aspira- 
tion, and  he  felt  that  she,  even  she,  would  say 
**  go,"  on  a  mission  like  this,  where  secres}'  and 
fidelity  were  so  much  required,  as  well  as  a 
certain  tone  and  breeding,  to  give  the  greater 
reality  to  the  movement  A  dull  man  might 
perform  the  office,  but  the  unwonted  route,  in 
the  fuie  of  a  foe,  would  raise  the  suspicion  of 
craft,  and  therefore  courage  and  address  were 
the  more  requisite.  Then,  too,  he  saw  the  deli- 
cacy which  had  induced  Washington  to  con- 
ceal his  real  intentions  from  him,  that,  as  a 
gentleman,  his  integrity  might  be  free  from 
blemifih,  for,  however  questioned,  he  could 
know  nothing  beyond  what  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  dispatches  which  he  carried. 


-»♦■ 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

**  Here  fhroagh  yon  western  arch  the  moon  links  low — 
The  mists  already  tinge  her  orb  with  blood ; 
Methinlu  I  feel  the  breath  of  mom  e'en  now— 
Knowest  thou  the  hour  f "  [Louisa  J.  Hall. 

The  times  and  the  places  have  changed  since 
the  period  of  our  story ;  but  there  are  those 
still  living  who  point  out  the  various  routes  of 
the  agents  of  Washington  in  going  to  and  fro 
fh>m  the  different  encampments  of  the  army. 
The  road  is  still  in  preservation  which  he 
caused  to  be  constructed  for  their  convenience, 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Ramapo,  which  was  at  that  time 
in  possession  of  the  British,  whose  foraging 
parties  greatly  annoyed  and  distressed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district.  There  are  those  who 
point  out  the  path  of  Montagnie  adown  the 
valley,  and  show  point  after  point  which  he 
passed,  and  how  this  and  that  position  was  un- 
der the  protection  of  our  own  troops,  and  others 
were  held  by  our  foes.  The  walls  of  stone  are 
yet  visible  where  stood  the  forges  sometimes 
worked  by  our  enemies,  and  sometimes  by  our- 


selves, in  this  region  of  iron,  as  the  district 
changed  hands  in  the  chances  of  war.  Still  do 
these  mighty  engines  of  power  belch  forth  their 
smoke  and  flame  from  a  hundred  forges,  mak- 
ing the  old  woods  to  ring  with  the  claokiDg  of 
the  metal  as  they  did  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  battlements  of  Rattiapo  no  longer  bristle 
with  artillery,  nor  resound  to  the  tramp  of  the 
sentinel ;  the  weary  traveler,  as  he  descends 
the  narrow  defile,  no  longer  trembles  lest  some 
outrage,  justified  by  the  tumult  of  the  times, 
be  perpetrated  upon  himself;  but  in  place  of 
its  ancient  solitude,  disturbed  only  by  the  moc- 
caslned  feet  of  warrior  or  hunter,  and  in  place 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  the  black 
and  fiery  locomotive,  like  some  huge  dragon, 
rushes  with  burning  speed  along  the  highway, 
and  plunges  into  the  gloomy  defile,  leaving  its 
thick  vapors  and  breathings  of  flame  to  mark 
the  path  it  has  trodden.  The  footsteps  of  peace 
now  mark  this  beautiful  and  picturesque  re- 
gion, developing  wealth  and  enterprise  suffi- 
cient to  ennoble  any  other  nation,  but  by  us, 
unaccustomed  to  limitation,  regarded  only  as  a 
natural  and  every-day  affair.  The  Erie  Rail- 
road, one  of  the  grandest  projects  of  any  coun- 
try, covering  a  length  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles,  now  threads  the  Valley  of  the 
Ramapo,  passing  under  the  very  battlements 
once  held  by  our  foes. 

The  stars  of  a  clear  Summer  night  looked 
Eoftly  downward  as  Montagnie  moved  adown 
the  valley,  and  all  the  air  was  so  still  that  the 
sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  broke  upon  the  senses 
with  a  preternatural  loudness  at  once  startling 
and  annoying,  hemmed  in,  as  he  was,  by  the  con- 
verging hills,  which  upon  either  side  presented 
an  almost  perpendicular  wall.  From  their  top 
and  sides  the  stiff  pines  shot  upward,  gloomy 
and  unyielding,  their  angular  outlines  afford- 
ing no  relief  to  an  excited  fancy.  The  rapid 
tbrrent  of  the  Ramapo  rushed  onward  in  its 
compressed  bed,  and  now  and  then  a  screech- 
owl,  started  by  the  unwonted  sound  of  steps  at 
such  an  hour,  flapped  his  heavy  wings  and 
sought  a  deeper  shade.  Forcibly  did  the  ap- 
propriate imagery  of  Scripture  arise  to  his 
mind,  as  thus  in  solitude  and  at  midnight  he 
moved  along  this  narrow  defile :  '*  Yea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with 


me. 


11 


Looking  upward  he  perceived  the  stars  be- 
gin to  pale  in  the  sky.  and  now  was  the  time 
to  increase  his  speed  as  he  ncared  the  ramparts. 
He  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  then  checked 
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him  uguD,  for  he  caught  the  echo  of  hoots  gal- 
loping beliiod  him.  Alreadj  the  liglit  gle&mMl 
through  the  teraunatioa  of  the  valley,  and  he 
heard  the  Btirriug  BoundB  of  the  garrifon,  vigi. 
laat  !□  their  earl;  dutj.  Looklo^  backward, 
the  obscurity  prevented  him  from  dislinguii^h- 
iog  the  form  of  the  Gtrangcr,  whether  friend  or 
foe,  and  he  had  hardly  time  to  reSect  upon 
cither  when  the  horseman  dashi^d  liy  him  uiih 
a  epeed  that  bafQed  pursuit:  but  as  he  come 
into  tba  faiut  light  from  the  opening  valley, 
Uontagnle  was  appalled  to  behold  the  iquarc 
outlines  of  Jamie  Ilavcn  tearing  dona  the  val- 
ley to  the  poet  of  the  enemy. 

A  terrible  Buspicion  crosecd  his  miad,  and 
bo  darted  forward,  calling  iipoa  him  to  halt,  in 
a  loud  voice.  Jamie  paid  no  heed,  if  indeed  he 
heard  the  command— and  being  monnted  upon 
a  frceh  and  vigoroiia  beast,  left  his  pursuer  far 
In  the  rear,  irhlle  the  whole  valley  rcsouiulcd 
with  the  sharp  ring  of  the  horses'  feet  as  the 
two  approached  the  ramparla. 

"Should  bo  prove  traitorous,"  thou^^t  Uon- 
tagnie.  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  breast — ■'  My 
God  I  bis  treason  or  his  imbecility  wiU  be  mia- 
ous to  the  country" — and  obeying  the  terrible 
impulse,  he  discharged  the  weapon :  but  Jamie 
wax  beyond  his  reach — and  now  Uontagnic 
beard  the  loud  challenge  of  the  sentinel — the 
roll  of  the  drum,  followed  by  the  sharp  ring 
a  volley  of  mueketr;. 

Sick  at  heart  be  dashed  onward,  and  arriv 
in  timo  to  find  the  pour  youth  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  litting  him,  faint  and 
bleeding,  from  the  ground.  Springing  from 
bis  UoTBG,  Montagnic  pushed  all  aside  and  lifted 
the  head  of  the  poor  Ijoy  in 

Jamie  looked  up,  and  a  load 
and  ghastly  langb  sent  the 
blood  in  lorrenta  from  hl^ 
wound. 

■'  Oh  1  Mr.  Montagnie,  I  got 
here  first — t  have  saved  you. 
Jamie  bad  no  friends" — he 
murmured,  fiilling  backward. 

The  tears  gushed  to  the 
eyes  of  Montagnie.  "  My 
poor  bojl  dear  Jamie!"  he 
cried.  The  youth  opened  bis 
eycB,  smiled  fiUntlj,  and  waa  .t 
dead.  > 

There  was  sncb  entire  de- 
votion in  the  death  of  Jamio — 
based  apoo  an  affection  so 
tingle,  so  divested  of  all  al- 
loy,  that    Montagnie   found 


himself  swayed  by  painfnl  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions.  He  pitied,  and  this  sense  of  pity  waa 
the  more  distresxing  that  the  nobleness  of  the 
act  woa  allied  to  the  highest  heroi^-m  ;  and. 
therefore,  to  pity  was  to  degrade,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  actw  was  so  imperfect  that  sym- 
pathy for  him  must  of  necessilv  be  through  the 
seutiment  of  homan  competsioD.  He  held  Ihc 
head  of  the  youth  loog  after  the  breath  was  de- 
parted, vainly  hoping  to  see  him  revive,  Uiat 
he  might  show  that  allbction  and  gratitude 
which  now  converted  the  lifeless  clay  before 
him  into  that  of  a  martyr.  Oh  I  how  did  every 
pang,  which  the  sufferer  must  have  eodored  iubls 
weary  life,  riee  reproachfully  to  the  eyes  of 
Montagnie,  as  if  things  which  he  might  have 
prevented! 

Filled  with  Iheee  emotions,  be  followed,  me- 
chanically, the  l>ody  of  the  youth  Into  tbe  fort, 
scarcely  conscious  thai  be  was  himeelf  a  pris- 
cner,  and  Only  outraged  at  tbe  rude  msnDer  in 
which  his  poor  garments  were  searched  in  qneat 
of  what  he  might  be  supposed  to  carry.  When 
deprived  of  his  own  diapatchcs,  he  saw  that  his 
whole  mtSKion  was  accomplisbed.  yet  how  little 
had  lieen  done  by  himself  to  forward  tbe  object 
in  view.  Tbe  simple  affection  of  Jamie  hod 
tieen  a  shield,  both  to  himself  and  country. 

When  the  inhaU  tan  ts  of  Newburgh  retired  for 
the  night  which  we  have  been  describing,  the 
tents  of  the  Eoldiery  gleamed  in  the  silence. 
and  the  whole  round  of  military  duty  seemed 
unchanged.  The  many  little  offices  performed 
by  the 'poorer  part  of  the  population  were  still 
open.  Many  of  the  garments  of  the  troops  were 
in  their  poesessioo,  and  nothing  gave  indica- 
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tioQ  of  change.  When  the  morning  appeared, 
not  a  vestige  of  the  camp  remained.  So  silently 
and  so  secretly  had  the  work  been  perfoxmed, 
that  all  seemed  like  a  spell  of  enchantment. 
Where  bad  been  the  stir  and  the  tumult  of 
armed  men.  was  now  an  unbroken  solitude. 

The  well  known  orders  of  Washington  upon 
this  march,  so  celebrated  in  our  annals,  "  to 
avoid  the  use  of  powder,  and  depend  upon  the 
bayonet/^  shows  how  important  at  the  period 
were  silence  and  celerity  of  movement.  While 
the  army  was  making  its  way  to  the  Jerseys, 
by  the  back  load  of  which  we  have  Ipoken,  the 
•'  Intercepted  Dispatches"  were  conveyed  with 
the  greatest  possible  ppeed  to  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton at  New  York,  and  led  to  a  movement  in 
accordance  with  the  hopes  and  intentions  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  naval  force  of  the  British  from 
the  Chesapeake  to  the  Harbor  of  New  York. 

Subsequently  followed  the  battle  of  York- 
town,  80  fatal  to  Cornwallis,  and  vital  to  our- 
selves. It  is  true,  that  in  the  siege  of  that 
place,  the  disparity  of  numbers  might  have 
served  to  insure  success  to  our  arms,  but  the 
skill  of  Washington  was  less  displayed  in  the 
last  final  blow,  which  made  our  cause  triumph- 
ant, than  in  those  preparatory  measures,  ori- 
ginating in  a  mind  whose  severity  of  detail  was 
only  exceeded  by  the  vastness  of  its  compre- 
hension and  the  clearness  of  its  foresight.  The 
combined  movements  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  enemy;  the  readiness  of  our 
French  allies ;  the  happy  conjunction  of  favor- 
able winds  and  tides ;  the  patriotipra  and  bravery 
of  our  devoted  men,  wonderful  as  each  and  all 
of  these  were,  might  still  have  been  ineffective 
but  for  the  Intercepted  Messenger  of  Ramapo 
PasB. 


CONCLUSION. 

"Man,  perchance, 
Soured  by  the  world's  sharp  commerce,  or  impaired 
By  the  wild  wanderings  of  his  Summer  way, 
Turns  like  a  truant  scholar  to  his  home, 
And  yields  his  nature  to  sweet  influenees 
That  purify  and  sare. "  [U  H.  aoouKnrr. 

The  interests  of  nations  are  decided  upon 
batUe-plains,  with  a  waste  of  life  and  treasure 
that  might  seem  for  the  time  being  to  suppend 
the  more  gentle  and  individual  emotions  of 
humanity ;  but  we  find  this  is  fiir  from  being 
the  case,  for  man.  with  his  multitudinous  facul- 
ties, works  out  his  various  and  stirring  per- 
sonal interests  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appal- 
teg  obstacles.  The  love-god  folds  a  scarf,  a 
locket,  a  blossom,  or  billet  doux  under  the 
cuirass  of  the  soldier,  and  he  is  doubly  brave 


in  that  some  beloved  or  loeautiful  being  trem- 
bles for  his  destiny.  Men  learn  to  take  life  in 
detail,  and  thus  no  one  point  becomes  the  all 
engrossing  one,  and  thus  we  are  useful — con- 
tent— eommon  place  —  with  here  and  there  a 
hero,  who  has  the  power  to  spurn  all  things  in- 
consistent with  the  greatness  of  a  mission.  We 
revel  on  the  present  at  the  expense  of  the  fu- 
ture— prodigal  of  to-day,  and  feeding  upon 
husks  to-morrow. 

At  {he  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  there 
were  many  in  this  region,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  who  remained  inactive, 
notwithstanding  the  stress  of  the  times.  Some 
of  these  were  secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  country,  and  others  not  the  less  favored 
the  British.  Among  the  first  of  these  was  the 
hero  of  our  story,  who,  prior  to  the  event  we 
have  here  described,  had  more  than  once  done 
good  service  to  the  country.  Really  religious 
in  character,  he  had  more  than  once,  under  tbe 
garb  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  obtained  im- 
portant information  for  Washington  and  his 
aids.  This  character  was  no  farce  to  him,  and 
he  readily  assumed  it  when  the  urgencies  of  the 
country  required  such  aid. 

But  in  rendering  this  service  be  had  never 
carried  a  word  in  writing.  He  had  been  treated 
with  entire  confidence  by  Washirtgton,  and  had 
relied  solely  upon  an  honest  heart,  a  mind  fan- 
ciful in  resources,  and  a  memory  that  never 
failed  him. 

lie  had  more  than  once  visited  in  this  way, 
as  a  spiritual  aid,  the  captive  Americans  at 
New  York  City,  and  had  confronted  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  himself.  He  exhorted  the  faithfiil  of 
either  army  to  sobriety  of  life,  and  to  bend  their 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  eternal  things, 
rather  than  waste  themselves  amid  the  tempta- 
tions and  perils  of  a  soldier's  life,  forgetful  of 
the  Christian  warfare.  If  to  screen  the  pur- 
poses of  an  emissary,  willing  to  do  something 
in  the  cause  of  patriotism,  he  sometimes  as^ 
sumed  an  extra  appearance  of  cant,  he  may 
well  be  pardoned  therefor,  and  the  nasal 
twang,  if  not  altogether  natural  to  him,  the 
better  concealed  his  designs  ;  he  cared  not  for 
the  contempt  cast  upon  himself,  so  long  as  the 
cause  of  God  and  country  were  advanced. 

Of  course  Montagnie  was  not  unknown  to 
many  in  the  hostile  camp,  and  no  sooner  did  he 
see  the  body  of  poor  Jamie  decently  disposed 
than  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  attempted 
coolly  to  go  on  his  way,  assuming  at  once  the 
aspect  of  a  clergyman.  Slightly  relaxing  his 
muscles,  and  drawing  his  hair  down  upon  his 
temples,  the  goodly  youth  wore  an  aspect  so 
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Banctimunious  db  well  might  lead  hU  captoni  to 
doubt  his  ideutitf. 

"  Here,  where  are  jou  going  V  demanded  n 
soldier,  who  had  watched  his  movementa  with 
Bome  Ecnitinf . 

"£ren  aa  the  Apostle  Pbilip  extiorted  and 
instructed  the  Eauich  tiding  in  a  chariot,  Irbat 
hinders  lb  at  ire  should  here  turn  aside  and  wor- 
ship t  Let  us  pray,  my  brethren,  remembering 
the  Lord  while  It  is  day,  lest  the  night  come 
when  he  ma/  forget  us." 

Taking  his  hat  Trom  his  head,  and  reettng  bis 
hands  upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  he  seemed 
about  to  proceed,  when  the  men  wheeled  b^ 
him  with  a  rude  laagh. 

"  No,  no,  you  yoiiDg  hypocrite,  didn't  we 
catch  a  sight  of  you  tearing  along  the  road  as 

if  the were  in  pursuit  of  his  own  T    Be- 

ades,  we  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  you ;  so  dis- 
mount and  wiUt  furtber  orders." 

"  The  Lord  forgive  you,  ye  sons  of  Belial ;  if 
I  rode  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  a  mesaenger  of 
the  Lord,  koow  that  these  are  times  when  eTen 
we  are  commanded  to  gird  on  carnal  weapons. 
to  subdue  the  Qesh,  and  be  instant  in  service. 
If  ye  found  carnal  writings  upon  my  body,  of 
which  ye  have  dispoiled  me,  am  1  responsible 
for  tbo  doings  of  those  who  may  have  converted 
a  vessel  of  the  Lord  to  ungodly  ptirposes !'' 

'-  Hb,  ba !"  cried  the  soldier,  dropping  the 
reins  of  hin  horse.  "  So  younga blade  to  carry 
such  a  withered  up  heart  ;"  and,  intent  to 
carry  the  intercepted  dispalcbes  speedily  as  pos- 
dble  down  to  New  York,  they  wheeled  about, 
tbiaking  time  of  more  value  tbaa  even  the 
punishment  of  a  foe. 

"Look  here,  yon  spooney  of  a  man — look 
here ;  these  will  do  the  job  for  you.  Go  back 
and  tell  him  that  sent  you,  we  are  ready  for 


With  this  he  held  up  the  dispatches,  with  tbo 
ffignature  of  Washington. 

By  this  time  the  men  put  spurs  to  their 
horses,  and  Montagaie,  looking  alter  Ihem  till 
out  of  dght,  did  the  same,  casting  off  at  once 
Lbu  air  of  sanctimonious  humility  so  little  ac- 
cordant with  bis  person,  which  was  stout  and 
flrmly  made,  and  his  mind  acute  and  compre- 
hensive. 

A  moment  after,  Montagnle  might  be  seen 
leariog  down  the  road  at  a  most  unclerical 
speed.  The  men  of  the  garrison  sent  after  him 
three  cheers  and  a  round  of  bulleta,  mppoeiag 
his  speed  to  be  cansed  by  shame  of  his  defeat 

Montagaie  at  once  struck  across  the  country 
and  joined  the  army  of  VaahiogtoD  in  time  to 
tie  in  at  the  battle  of  Vorktown. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  further  the  vari- 
ous characters  of  our  story,  the  result  of  which 
may  be  easily  anticipated  by  our  reader. 

In  after  years  a  stone  was  raised  to  the 
memory  of  poor  Jamie.  The  story  of  his  de- 
votion, his  sad  life,  and  great  human  needs, 
was  often  told  about  the  hearthstone  of  UoD- 
tagnie.  Even  Katrina  grew  to  reverence  the 
greatness  of  principle  which  carried  men 
tbroQgh  poverty,  hardship,  and  death  itself, 
that  DO  shackle  should  disgrace  this  glorious 
Western  heritage. 

Time  works  its  changes  in  all,  cousigning  the 
warped  and  woofed  in  imbecility  to  (heir  legiti- 
mate contempt,  and  aiding  In  the  development 
of  the  true  and  good  in  those  of  a  stronger 
make.  Whether  it  was  time  or  lore,  both  or 
one,  which  converted  the  pettish  and  spoiled 
girl  into  a  bigh-FpirJted  and  noblo  woman, 
perhaps  even  Katrina  herself  might  have  found 
it  diOicalt  to  say  ;  we  are  only  assured  of  the 
fact,  and  that  Histreas  Montagnie,  who  had 
once  regarded  herwith  cold  displeasure,  learned 
to  love  her  with  a  most  motherly  tenderness. 

With  that  strange  perversity  said  to  be  char- 
acteriiitic  of  the  sex,  Katrina  was  led  to  love 
MontagQie  devotedly  at  the  time  when  her  own 
power  over  him  was  least  in  the  oscendanL 

He  had  been  hoard  to  say  more  than  once, 
what  Katrina  as  often  declared  she  neverwould 
overlook  in  any  man,  namely,  that  "a  man 
must  bo  not  only  base  but  a  fool,  to  heed  a 
woman  when  his  country  was  at  slake,"  a 
speech  which  argued  so  much  of  manly  deter- 
mination, that  Katrina,  audacious  as  sbe  was, 
found  herself  careful  never  to  encroach  upon. 
Even  MiFtress  Montagcic  confessed  to  the  staid- 
ness  and  gentleness  of  Katrina,  for  the  ^ort 
space  which  kept  her  eon  absent  about  the 
person  of  Washington.    But  these  things  are 


MAD  ANN,  THE  HUNTRESS. 


UQUcccBsarj  to  dctuil,  our  object  bciug  not  to 
write  a  "  love-tale,"  but  to  tell  the  8(017  "^ 
"  The  Messenger  of  Ramapo  Pass. 


OsE  cold,  raw  November  evening,  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  on  individual  Han 
traveling  through  the  uDbrolteu  wilderneir 
which  Ekirted  the  banbE  on  cither  side  or  the 
Great  Kanawha  Blver,  to  the  wcBtcrn  part  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  mouDted  on  a  beautirul 
block  pony,  whose  sleek,  gloa? j  hide  belotentd 
the  care  which  was  bestowed  apoa  hit  grooia- 


ing,  and  whose  elender,  but  ncll-knit  limbs, 
brood  chest  and  spirited  head  showed  evidence 
that  he  was  the  choice  of  a  good  Judge  of 
honeQeah.  The  traveler  was  pursuing  an  oid 
Indian  troil,  running  westward  from  Covington 
to  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  and  the  Ohio  liivers.  The 
dress  of  this  individual  vraa  of  a  mongrel  char- 
acter, and  a  close  ob^rver  might  have  been 
undecided  which  of  the  two  sexes  should  claim 
our  Eult)ect  for  its  own.  But  let  us  describe 
the  costume  of  this  doubtful  character. 
The  head  woa  bound  round  with  a  flaming 
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red  bandana  handkerchief,  fVom  beneath  whose 
folds  there  fell,  and  fluttered  on  the  breeze, 
long,  grizzled  locks  of  coarse,  matted  hair, 
which  gave  it  a  wild  and  eavage  appearance  ; 
a  great  coat  of  coarse  material  incased  the  up- 
per pai  t  of  the  figure,  while  from  either  shoulder 
hung  suspended  a  bullet-pouch  and  a  powder- 
horn.  In  the  belt,  which  encompassed  the 
waist  of  this  personage,  was  a  tomahawk  and  a 
ficalping-knife ;  and  another  belt  sustained  a 
short  but  very  serviceable  rifle,  which  was 
strapped  to  the  shoulders,  but  could  be  unslung 
for  immediate  use  in  case  of  need.  The  nether 
limbs  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  buckskin  leg- 
gings, which  reached  from  the  hips  to  the  feet 
The  feet  were  covered  with  a  pair  of  beautiful 
Indian  moccasins.  Around  the  waist,  and  de- 
pending two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  feet,  was 
fkpdticoatf  which,  in  riding,  did  not  form  so 
striking  a  feature  in  the  garb  of  this  singular 
being  as  it  did  in  a  pedestrian  attitude.  Im- 
agine a  short,  thick-set,  coarso  and  masculine 
figure,  with  a  face  bronzed  by  exposure,  and 
marked  with  the  unmistakable  outlines  of  care 
and  passion,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  portrait- 
ure of  Anna  Bailey,  or  "  Mad  Ann,  the  Hun- 
tress," as  she  was  commonly  called,  for  our 
traveler  was  a  teoman,  A  woman  in  nothing 
save  sex,  however,  for  every  instinct  and  feel- 
ing was  masculine.  She  hunted,  rode  and 
fought  like  a  man,  and,  man  like,  she  delighted 
in  all  the  excitement  and  adventure  of  bcrder 
life.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  garrison  at 
Point  Pleasant,  to  convey  information  of  im- 
portance to  the  commandant  thereof-— a  ocrvicc 
on  which  she  was  frequently  engaged,  as  she 
was  much  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  In- 
dians, who  deemed  her  insane,  and  who  always 
look  upon  a  person  in  that  condition  as  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

As  night  closes  around  her  she  prepares  to 
camp,  for  which  purpose  she  slackens  her  pace, 
and  after  selecting  a  spot  to  suit  her,  rides  on 
about  half  a  mile  and  dismounts.  Relieving 
her  pony  of  his  saddle,  bridle,  &c.,  which  she 
secretes  in  the  adjacent  underbrush,  she  turns 
him  loose  to  graze  at  his  leisure ;  and  retraces 
her  steps — carefully  following  in  the  trail  she 
has  just  made— to  the  spot  selected,  which  is 
the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  whose  roots  afford  a 
sort  of  niche  in  which  she  can  recline  and 
sleep.  She  then  digs  a  hole  about  eighteen 
ioches  deep,  and  large  enough  to  contain  a 
small  fire,  and  allow  room  for  her  legs  on  either 
side  of  it  Striking  a  light,  she  builds  a  fire 
with  dead  twigs,  which  she  carefully  covers  up, 
BO  that  it  shall  exhibit  no  light  by  which  to  at- 


tract the  attention  of  any  straggling  red-^Eia 
warrior.  She  then  takes  her- seat,  with  her  feet 
resting  in  the  hole,  and  her  petticoat  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  cover  it,  except  a  small  opening 
for  draught ;  in  which  position  she  takes  her 
meal,  consisting  of  an  Indian  cake  or  two, 
washed  down  with  copious  libations  from  a 
flask,  which  is  a  constant  companion  of  her 
travels ;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  ever  parts 
with  it  In  this  situation  she  sle^s  till  the 
morning,  when  she  calls  her  nag  by  means  of  a 
peculiar  whistle,  and  mounting  him,  pursues 
her  way  through  the  wilderness. 

Such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  every-day  life 
of  this  singular  being,  who  spent  two-thirds  of 
her  time  in  the  woods,  either  hunting,  fishing, 
or  carrying  messages  from  post  to  post — by 
which  latter  occupation  she  rendered  great 
service  toward  the  close  of  the  war  with  the 
Indians,  on  the  Western  frontier. 

Of  her  antecedents  little  is  known,  except 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  dissipated  fellow, 
who,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and 
overcome  by  the  eloquence  and  flattering  prom- 
ises of  the  recruiting  sergeant,  enlisted  in  H.  B. 
M.'s  7th  foot,  and  was  immediately  sent  to 
America,  to  aid  other  of  H.  B.  H.'s  servants  in 
subjugating  the  rebels  against  his  Majesty's 
authority.  When  lots  were  drawn  to  see  who 
should  bring  their  wives  with  them,  Bailey  was 
fortunate  enough  (?)  to  draw  a  ticket ;  and  con- 
sequently Ann  came  to  America.  Her  husband 
passed  through  the  campaign  of  1780,  and  was 
killed  about  its  close,  leaving  his  wife  a  widow. 
Disgusted  with  the  life  of  a  sutler,  which  she 
had  been  leading,  and  yet  attached  to  the  ad- 
venturous life  -yf  a  camp,  she  determined  to  be- 
come a  warrior  on  her  own  account.  .  She  ac- 
cordingly went  to  the  western  part  of  Virginia, 
which  was  at  that  time  suflfering  all  the  horron 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  took  to  the  woods  for  a 
living.  Her  eccentric  habits  and  peculiar  cos- 
tume, in  connection  with  her  mode  of  Ufe,  in- 
duced the  belief  that  she  was  crazy,  and  she 
was  commonly  called  "  Mad  Ann,''  when  spoken 
of;  but  no  one  dared  to  call  her  so  to  her  face. 
She  was  very  profane,  and  often  intoxicated — 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  life  she  had 
led  while  in  camp — and  could  box  with  the 
skill  of  one  of  the  fancy  men  of  her  native 
country;  and  as  pugnacity  was  one  of  the 
striking  characteristics  of  her  nature,  she  had 
frequent  opportunities  to  exhibit  her  qualifica- 
tions in  this  line.  Notwithstanding  these 
faults — which,  in  a  new  country,  were  not 
viewed  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  would 
be  looked  upon  in  more  polite  society— ^e  be- 
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came  a  s^reat  favorite  with  all  who  knew  ber  ; 
%d1  *'  Mother  Ann;**  and  her  black  horse,  *'  Liv- 
erpool.' were  always  welcome  guests  at  any 
and  every  cabin  where  she  might  chance  to 
stop  On  Bach  occasions  it  was  her  delight  to 
gather  around  ber  a  group  of  listeners,  and  re- 
late the  adventures,  trials  and  diflSculties  she 
bad  met  with  in  the  course  of  her  checkered 
career  ;  and  often  the  sympathetic  tear  would 
gather  in  the  eyes  and  course  down  the  cheeks 
ot  ner  audience.  She  could  read  and  write, 
and  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  intelli- 
gence for  one  in  her  walk  of  life.  After  the 
close  of  the  wars  with  the  Indians,  she  spent  her 
time  in  hunting,  and  the  skill  she  had  acquired 
in  the  use  of  the  rifle  was  such  that  she  seldom 
wa<«ted  a  shot  She  died  in  Ohio  many  years 
Bince. 


THE    PURITAN    HORSEBLOCK. 


There  it  stands,  as  it  stood  a  century  ago. 
It  is  true,  time,  enfolding  it  year  by  year,  has 
worn  away  its  fair  proportions ;  but  still  it  is 
the  old  horse-block,  once  so  essential  to  the 
fiirm-houae.  As  I  regard  it  more  nearly  I  per- 
ceive a  little  black  heap  at  the  base,  and  a 
small  torrent  of  brown  crumbs  furrowing  one 
side.  Ah !  time  has  not  been  idle  here  or  else- 
where. The  little  tbot  that  i-estcd  so  lightly 
n]>on  the  summit,  and  then  so  gracefully  s^vung 
into  the  silver  stirrup,  has  long  since  turned  it- 
self to  the  daisies,  which  it  was  once  wont  to 
press  so  daintily.  A  modern  belle  would  scorn 
the  old  "  horse-block."  She  sets  her  foot  upon 
the  palm  of  ber  cavalier  and  springs  to  the  sad- 
dle, at  once  familiar  and  disdainful.  Not  so 
the  belle  of  a  hundred  years  agone.  The  horse- 
block was  not  needful  as  of  mere  use.  It  was 
a  sober  fact,  and  in  accordance  with  time  and 
manner.  The  demoiselle  of  that  day  was  as 
light  as  now,  and  more  proud  and  haughty ; 
more  chary  of  her  smiles,  and  more  careful  of 
her  sweet  presence.  She  had  less  of  form  in 
her  greetings,  less  of  method  in  her  pride,  but 
there  was  more  sincerity  in  the  one.  and  f^ 
mor^  of  reality  in  the  other.  Her  pride  was 
not  a  pique  of  the  temper,  but  an  ingredient 
of  tne  blood;  hence  her  courtesies  were  all 
carefully  timed,  and  her  condescending  smiles 
never  without  their  meaning. 

There  stands  the  old  "  horse-block,"  by  the 
old  hanging  gate,  under  the'shadow  of  the  great 
elm  The  gate  used  to  creak  when  I  was  a 
child.  I  remember  how  I  used  to  run  to  see 
who  was  coming  up  the  long  avenue  of  trees, 
riding 'slowly  as  under  a  green  canopy,  with 
flecks  of   gold  glistening   between,    for    the 


'*  man ''  (that  was  the  Puritanic  name  lor  the 
attendant)  would  not  swing  open  the  great 
gate  on  light  occasions.  The  g-.ite  creaked 
heavily,  but  not  unmusically,  upon  its  groat 
wooden  hinges  in  those  days ;  it  is  now  worn 
iuto  the  soil,  and  at  every  opening  displaces  a 
semi-circle  of  earth— it  is  preparing  its  own 
burial. 

I  seated  myself  upon  the  top  of  the  horse- 
block, and  saw  the  gay  cavalcade  sweep  by  sm 
in  the  olden  time.  Suddenly  the  old  orchard 
was  alive  with  voices.  Children  were  tossing 
the  golden  fruit,  pelting  each  other  with  Fhouts 
of  laughter,  and  yet  their  laughter  seemed  very 
orderly,  a  Puritanic  decorum  subduing  the  face 
to  a  well-conditioned  sobriety,  coupled  with 
mirth!  How  could  it  be  othenvi.«G?  The 
little  boys  were  ?aoh  cased  in  velvet  breeches, 
buckled  at  the  knee,  with  tight  stockings 
and  silver-buckled  shoca  Large  ruffles  stood 
out  regally  from  the  neck,  and  stiffened 
abou^thc  wrists,  while  long  braids  of  hair, 
with  knots  of  ribbon,  depended  upon  the 
shoulders.  Who  could  be  olxstreperous  in  tights 
and  long  waistcoats,  and  frills  and  cues! 
Little,  decorous  men  they  were,  eoflening  their 
mirth  down  to  the  conditions  of  gentlemanly 
costume. 

Then  the  maidens.  They  were  lovely  as 
dreams,  albeit  the  mirth  scarcely  went  below 
the  gleam  of  the  eye  and  the  demure  dimpling 
of  the  cheek.  How  should  it,  dressed  as  they 
were  in  all  the  proprieties  of  the  times? — hair 
combed  back  from  the  brows  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  there  braided  in  heavy  coils,  fastened 
with  silver  bodkins.  Long  boddices  framed 
upon  whalebone,  and  mercilessly  indicating 
the  plump  proportions  of  exuberant  health, 
scarcely  shaded  by  the  muslin  tucker;  arms  cased 
in  sleeves  tight  to  the  elbow,  terminating  in  a 
wilderness  of  ruffles.  A  profusion  of  petticoat, 
short  in  front  and  trailing  behind ;  the  feet  in 
pointed  shoes  with  high  heels.  It  behooved  the 
maidens  to  be  decorous  in  their  mirth,  for  the 
antics  of  our  hoydenish  belles  would  have  ill- 
become  the  high  heels  and  low  boddices  of  the 
olden  times. 

Suddenly  the  mirth  ceased;  there  was  a 
sound  of  feet  and  neighing  of  horses.  The  Sab- 
bath had  come.  The  front  door  of  the  great 
house  opened,  and  a  princely  man  walked 
slowly  forward.  His  broad  brimmed  hat  not 
ungracefully  showed  the  rich  brown  hair  which 
escaped  from  the  cue,  and  eoflencd  the  white 
brow.  That  cue  was  a  miracle  of  taste, 
wound  round  and  round  with  folds  of  ribbon, 
terminating  with  a  knot,  and  a  little  curve 
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of  brown  hair  left  purposely  to  indicate  its 
beauty.  His  step  is  slow  and  stately — ^he  docs 
not  look  back  upon  the  procession  at  his  heels — 
he  knows  they  are  all  walking  two  and  two — 
he  knows  every  cue  is  cut  of  the  same 
angle — he  knows  every  broad  brim  is  of  the 
right  dip — he  knows  every  pair  of  breeches  is 
propelled  in  strict  conformity  with  "  law  and 
order" — and  every  blue  eye  is  fixed  upon  the 
lappets  of  the  preceding  coat.  He  is  the 
head  of  a  Puritan  rule,  and  nothing  short 
of  sobriety  and  strict  observance  can  follow 
him. 

The  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  walks  with  an 
equal  staidness — her  train  sweeps  over  the  left 
arm — it  needs  no  fixing — its  heavy  widths  of 
brocade  were  arranged  before  she  left  her 
bower — ^her  folds  of  hair  will  take  a  worldly 
curl  under  the  soft  coif,  but  she  has  done  her 
best  to  subdue  them ;  her  straight,  trim  bod- 
dice  will  show  more  than  she  likes  of  the  white 
bust,  but  Puritan  eyes  are  not  given  to  un- 
seemly wanderings,  and  the  matronly  air  is  no 
wise  to  be  trifled  with.  But  the  mother,  unlike 
the  father,  occasionally  turns  a  grave,  calm 
eye  backward,  where,  two  and  two,  walk  the 
little  men  in  breeches  and  buckles,  and  two 
little  maidens  in  high  heels  and  hoops.  Her 
supervision,  truth  to  say,'' nipped  a  small  giggle 
in  the  bud,  and  choked  off  a  whistle  which  had 
nearly  upset  parental  discipline. 

By  this  time  the  party  has  reached  the 
horse-block.  That  heavy  black  charger  con- 
trasts well  with  the  graceful  white  filly.  How 
gravely,  and  yet  with  what  an  elaborate  fine- 
ness those  high-heeled  shoes  aecend  the  horse- 
block !  How  carefully  the  full  petticoats  are 
gathered  into  folds,  and  yet  how  wickedly  and 
unpuritanically  their  worldly  cut  shows  off  the 
fair  proportions  of  a  comely  shape  1 

Of  course  the  tall,  handsome  Puritan  mounts 
first,  and,  wheeling  his  horse  round,  the  wife 
Beats  herself  daintily  upon  the  pillion,  with  its 
blue  broideries  and  broad  housings  edged  with 
silver  fringe.  It  is  a  goodly  sight,  that  hand- 
some pair  with  their  rich  robes,  and  the  black, 
strong  horse  so  well  carrying  his  burden. 

David  helps  Mary  by  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
to  the  top  of  the  horse-block,  springs  into  the 
saddle  of  the  white  filly,  and  wheels  around, 
while  the  dainty  little  Miss  seats  herself  upon 
a  pillion  behind  him,  her  white  arm  half  en- 
circling his  waist.  The  younger  girl  and  boys 
follow  with  more  alertness,  with  here  and  there 
an  exaggerated  press  of  foot  upon  the  stirrup, 
a  visible  stiffening  of  the  back,  a  sly  twitch  of 
rein,  forcing  the  horse  into  un-Sabbath-like 


movement,  for  even  Pilgrim  blood  was  dii&- 
cult  to  repress. 

And  now  the  great  gate  creaks  upon  the 
hinges.  The  stout,  black  charger  is  out,  with  a 
heavy,  solid  step — the  white  filly  attempts  to 
start  aliead,  but  the  black  is  old  in  the  ways  of  the 
family,  and  by  an  emphatic  bearing  repels  the 
impertinence.  The  chestnut  colt  curvets  and 
bridles,  proud  of  the  little  Lizzie,  whose  eyes 
are  so  wondrous  in  their  blue  depths — he 
tosses  his  elegant  mane,  and  his  long  tail 
sweeps  the  ground.  The  four  other  boys  fall 
into  procession ;  cues  float  upon  the  wind ; 
buckles  gleam  in  the  sun ;  white  robes  gleain 
amid  the  green  trees  ;  and  now  they  ascend  the 
hill ;  the  trees  bend  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the 
branches  are  thrown  back  by  quick  movements 
of  young  hands.  I  hear  the  tramp  of  feet  upon 
the  granite  ledge  ;  one  by  one  they  disappear ; 
the  white  filly  has  dashed  aside  and  wishes  to 
lead ;  the  brown  has  tossed  his  nose  into  the 
branches  of  a  chestnut ;  one  of  the  ponies  has 
cast  a  shoe,  and  there  it  lies  in  the  sun  upon 
the  rock ;  there  is  a  general  curve,  a  descent 
of  the  shoulders,  a  rising  of  flanks,  a  quick 
switch  of  the  tail,  and  all  are  gone ;  the  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets  sing  loud  and  clear;  a 
toad  hops  from  the  side  of  the  gate  and  disap- 
pears under  a  large  plantain  leaf;  a  snake 
wriggles  through  the  stone  wall  into  the  deep 
grass,  and  I  watch  its  glide  like  a  thread  of 
emerald.  The  Sunday  bells  come  faintly  over 
the  hill  and  down  the  valley,  and  the  old  woods 
9W9.J  back  and  forth  as  they  did  a  hundred 
yoars  ago. 

They  are  all  gone  now,  who  gave  animation 
to  the  old  farm ;  the  horse-block  is  sinking  into 
the  earth,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten.  No  one 
remembers  what  was  the  use  of  this  relic  of  tiie 
past  but  myself.  No  one  loves  the  memories  of 
the  old  farm  but  me,  and  I  record  the  remi- 
niscence with  a  sigh. 

Standing  where  I  do,  I  see  the  steeple  of  the 
little  church  where  the  old  Puritans  used  to 
worship.  It  Tvas  not  a  church  then,  but  a 
"  Meeting-House. "  People  did .  not  gi  to 
church  but  to  meeting.  They  went  eight  and 
ten  miles  to  meeting ;  the  women  riding  be- 
hind their  male  friends  upon  pillions,  which 
consisted  of  a  nice  cushion  strapped  on  behind 
the  man's  saddle.  This  was  of  elegant  mate- 
rial and  costly  workmanship  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  the  owner.  It  required  no  small 
skill  to  sit  the  pillion  graceililly. 

The  clerffyman  was  the  "  minister  "  or  "  pas- 
tor "  then,  and  the  congregation  a  flock.  He 
did  not  preach,  but "  held  forth  with  marvelous 
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power  and  assistance.''  People  did  not  sit  or 
kneel  at  prayers,  bat  continued  standing,  often 
for  one  or  eren  two  hours,  while  the  minister 
continued  to  wTestle  with  the  outpourings  of 
the  spirit  Verily,  they  earned  their  seat  in 
Heaven  who  stood  eo  patiently  waiting  here. 

The  old  meeting-house  disappeared  years  ago, 
but  the  site  is  the  same,  and  at  one  corner  I 
can  point  out  the  spot  where  the  old  horse- 
block used  to  stand,  whence  matrons  and  maid- 
ens used  to  descend  from  their  horses,  and 
thence  wend  their  way  to  the  inside  of  the 
meeting-house.  Truly  when  men  and  women 
rode  so  many  miles  to  listen  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  then  sat  hour  after  hour,  listening  to 
its  appeals,  with  the  wind  and  storm  freezing 
cold  without,  and  no  fire  within,  the  preaching 
must  have  been  of  a  warmer  import  than  we 
find  it  now.  Men's  bodies  would  have  con- 
gealed to  ice  had  not  the  goodly  preaching  of 
the  word  warmed  the  inner  man  as  with  a  coal 
from  a  living  fire. 

The  horse-block  at  the  door  of  the  old  meet- 
ing-house had  once  a  sad  tale  to  tell,  now 
nearly  forgotten.  It  can  be  told  in  a  few 
words — that  is,  the  incidents  are  few ;  but  inci- 
dents are  not  many  at  any  time,  while  couse- 
qaences  flow  out  into  eternities.  There  was  a 
soul  wrecked  there  once  in  the  shadow  of  the 
old  meeting-house.  A  cry  went  up  from  the 
stress  and  strain  of  a  poor  heart,  that  it  seems 
to  me  has  never  been  stilled,  but  is  now  sound- 
ing on — on,  forever,  and  will  not  rest 

There  w^as  a  young  girl  living  near  by,  just 
below  the  little  bridge  which  spans  the  gully 
there  at  the  north.  She  was  hardly  more  than 
a  child,  and  had  something  weird  and  unearthly 
about  her.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  it  was 
thought  not  kindly  cared  for  at  home  ;  so  she 
got  the  habit  of  wandering  about  alone,  and 
talking  to  herself,  and  singing  wild  thrilling 
songs.  She  would  sit  for  hours  upon  the  old 
borse-block  by  the  meeting-house,  watching  the 
moon  and  an  occasional  passer  by.  She  had 
large  blue  eyes,  and  golden  colored  hair,  and  a 
form  delicate  as  a  fairy.  Perhaps  she  was  not 
quite  right  in  her  mind. 

One  night  a  youth,  who  had  been  crossing 
the  common,  saw  Lottie  sitting  as  was  her 
wont ;  the  night  was  cold  and  gusty,  the  wind 
swept  the  Autumnal  leaves  rudely,  and  the 
moon  was  partially  covered  with  clouds.  He 
crossed  over  to  where  she  sat,  and  said  gently : 

**  You  must  go  home  now,  Lottie ;  it  is  very 
cold." 

"  No,  it  is  not  cold.  I  will  wait  till  the  moon 
goes  down." 


The  young  man  took  her  hand ;  it  was  burn- 
ing hot,  and  a  bright  spot  was  upon  her  cheek. 

'*  You  do  not  feel  the  cold ;  but  go  with  me, 
will  you  not,  Lottie  ?" 

"  No ;  the  owls  will  call,  and  I  must  listen. 
Besides,  he  will  come  for  me." 

"  He  ?    Who  will  come,  Lottie  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  he  comes  every  night, 
and  he  speaks  kindly.  He  calls  me  dear  Lot- 
tie. Dear  Lottie,"  she  repeated  with  a  sob. 
"  Now  go ;  he  will  not  come  if  you  stay." 

The  youth  turned  aside,  and  walked  down 
toward  the  little  bridge.  Suddenly  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  caused  him  to  turn  back  in 
time  to  see  a  horseman  dash  across  the  church 
green,  and  stop  in  front  of  the  old  horse-block. 
Lottie  uttered  a  cry  of  delight,  and  away  they 
both  went,  the  horseman  folding  the  form  of 
the  girl  to  his  bosom  as  if  she  had  been  a  little 
child. 

The  story  flew  and  search  was  made ;  they 
were  traced  to  the  city,  some  miles  further,  and 
then  nothing  more  was  ever  learned. 

Poor  Lottie  went  out  into  the  great  ocean 
of  events  and  lives,  one  only  among  so  many, 
and  she  but  a  weakling — a  lamb  lost  from  the 
fold.  She  could  not  sufier  deeply,  however 
much,  for  her  life  ran  in  a  narrow  channel.  To 
be  cblled  dear  Lottie,  to  be  folded  tenderly  to 
a  heart  was  all  she  required.  We  know  the 
good  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  dwell  upon  the  possi- 
ble wrongs  of  poor  Lottie. 


■  i#*<  ^ 
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AN  IXCIDENT  OF  SOUTHERN  WARFARE. 

John  Steele  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  spar- 
tan-like women  of  the  Revolution,  who  not  only 
contributed  their  influence  to  instil  and  keep 
alive,  in  the  bosoms  of  their  sons  and  husbands, 
the  fire  of  determined  resistance  to  oppression, 
but  in  many  instances  by  their  example,  in  the 
performance  of  deeds  of  prowess  and  daring, 
roused  their  latent  courage  and  awoke  them  to 
fresh  and  more  vigorous  ezerlion.  Left  a 
widow  by  the  violent  death  of  her  husband  on 
one  of  his  trading  expeditions,  the  care  and 
education  of  her  children — two  sons  and  three 
daughters — devolved  upon  her,  and  nobly  did 
she  perform  her  part.  Not  only  were  they  in- 
structed in  the  necessary  rudimental  branches 
which  go  to  improve  the  mind,  so  far  as  her 
circumstances  allowed  of  it,  but  that  better 
part  of  education,  the  Improvement  of  the 
heart,  was  not  lost  sight  of,  and  she  early  in- 
culcated upon  and  engrafted  their  hearts  with 
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lessona  of  virtue  and  pBlriotism,  wUich  yiuldvd 
K  ricU  harvest  in  after  yt-are. 

Tftugbt  of  such  a  mother,  and  reared  under  | 
Buch  mflupaci.'a,  ne  naturally  look  to  lind  ber  i 
Bons  arrayed  on  tLc  f  ido  of  their  country  in  her 
hour  of  need,  and  are  not  disappointed.  As 
early  at  1775  we  find  John,  her  oldest,  engaged 
in  an  expedition  aguinBt  the  Cherotiec  Indians, 
and  Kubscqiienlly  at  Fort  Moultrie,  the  eiegea 
of  Savannah  and  CfaarlestoQ  ;  and,  in  fact, 
everywhere  where  coolaeeo,  bravery  and  cour- 
age were  most  needed.  At  tbe~  Eurprliie  of 
Samter,  on  Fishing  Creek, he  bad  the  command 


of  a  compuny  of  mounted  rungvrB,  aJid  hbs  a 
great  ravorjte  with  his  superior. 

On  that  occasion  he  displayed  acoolnci-?.  un- 
der the  most  exciting  circumatanoes,  that  was 
the  meajis  of  Eaviug  the  life  of  the  general,  as 
well  us  many  of  Lis  ^Idlers.  Seizing  Lin  com- 
mandant (who  was  asleep  nhcn  the  atUu-k  was 
made)  in  hie  urns,  be  bore  bim  out  of  the  rear 
of  Ihe  tent,  at  the  Enme  time  taking  a  Fmall 
portmanteau,  which  contained  public  pnprrs, 
and  which,  next  lo  the  life  of  Sumter,  ucre  the 
most  important  and  valuable  prize  to  ihi'  eoe- 
iny.    Arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  the  port- 
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manteaa,  which  in  his  flight  he  had  handed  to  a 
soldier  for  safe-keepiDg,  was  miamng,  aad  he 
was  dispatched  to  recover  it  After  some 
trouble,  he  fonnd  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Tory, 
firom  whom  he  took  it  and  started  for  his  home, 
intending  to  linger  a  day  or  two  with  his 
Biother,  ccAleet  the  scattered  Americans,  and 
condnct  them  to  the  rendezrons  of  his  general 
at  Charlotte.  On  his  way  he  notifled  the  neigh- 
iMrs  of  his  intentions,  among  the  rest  the  wUb 
of  a  man  who  bad — ^nnknown  to  him — ^prored 
recreant  to  his  country's  caase,  and  turned  his 
smfl  against  her.  This  man,  thus  informed  of 
the  intended  collection  at  Neeley'e,  determined 
to  sarprise  and  oat  them  off ;  and,  with  that  in- 
tent, went  abont,  during  the  nifjjtii,  collecting 
others  like  himself  to  aid  in  the  undertaking. 

That  night  John  spent  at  his  motlier's  house, 
and  early  on  the  following  morning  he  started 
in  company  with  her  for  Neeley'e,  about  Ibnr 
miles  off.  Arrived  there,  he  found  a  party  of 
brare  hearts  and  ready  hands  prepared  to  ac- 
company him.  Mrs.  Neeley  and  some  of  her 
daagfaters  were  engaged  in  preparing  break- 
ftwt  for  the  party,  whose  liorses,  meanwhile, 
were  picketed  in  the  door  yard  and  elsewhere 
alx»at  the  premises  where  they  could  find  grass. 
No  danger  was  apprehended,  although  two  of 
tbe  girls  were  stationed  in  the  orchard  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  to  give  the  alarm  of  an 
approaching  enemy. 

Now,  the  captain  was  poflsessed  of  a  remark- 
able fine  head  of  Jet  black  halr^  which  nature 
afiy  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  reaching  halfway 
to  bis  waist,  and  which,  as  was  the  fashion  in 
tiioae  days,  he  wore  in  a  cue  behind ;  but  his 
lale  activity  bad  prevented  a  proper  attention 
to  bis  looks,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  were 
in  sad  disorder,  tin,  Steele,  who  liad  an 
overweening  ibndness  for  John,  and  all  that  re- 
lated to  him,  and  determined  to  repair  his  per- 
sonal appearance  belbre  be  returned  to  camp, 
bad  procured  a  comb  and  was  engaged  in 
combing  out  bis  hair,  all  tiie  while  keeping  np 
a  running  oonversal^on  with  him  on  the  recent 
events  bo  interesting  to  all.  The  others  of  the 
party  were  engaged  in  various  ways  in  and 
abont  the  house,  in  urging  to  completion  the 
anangements  for  their  departure.  Meanwbiie 
tte  Tories,  who  had  collected  in  large  numbers, 
were  stealtbily  approaching  the  house  in  two 
divirions.  to  prevent  all  chance  of  escape.  They 
were  led  by  one  Ooonrod  Huntsucker,  a  Tory 
OT  bloodiest  dye,  and  numbered  among  their 
ranks  many  of  the  neighbors  and  former  fHends 
of  tbose  whose  Ifib^blood  they  were  now  seek- 

inffso  eagerly. 
VOL.  in-^16. 


One  of  Steele's  party,  going  toward  the  orch- 
ard to  brtng  up  his  horse,  suddenly  discovered 
himself  in  tiie  presence  of  the  leader  of  the 
loyalists,  who  were  advancing  through  the 
standing  com.  Huntsucker  waved  his  hand  to 
intimate  silence,  which  the  other  was  so  far 
iVom  maintaining  that  he  fired  at  his  foe, 
wounding  bim  in  the  bridle-hand,  and  then, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ran  toward  the 
house.  On  his  way  he  fortunately  fell  into  a 
ditch,  which  screened  him  firom  the  enemy  and 
Baved  his  lifo. 

The  crack  of  the  rifle,  the  shouting  of  the 
man,  and  the  screams  of  the  girls — ^who  were 
now  running  toward  the  house  with  rapitf 
stepp — gave  the  alarm  to  the  inmates^  and 
mother  and  son  sprang  to  the  door,  from  whence 
they  could  plainly  see  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  rapidly  approaching.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost  The  first  impulse  was  to  fight,  but 
seeing  the  disparity  of  numbers,  and  consequent 
hopelessness  of  the  contest,  she  shouted  to  the 
men  to  "  clear  themselves"  as  fost  as  possible. 
Turning  to  her  son,  she  handed  him  the  port- 
manteau and  bade  him  be  off.  He  was  not 
slow  to  take  her  advice,  and  sprang  for  his 
horse,  while  she  ran  to  let  down  the  bars  lead« 
ing  out  of  the  door-yard  into  the  road.  With- 
out waiting  for  his  hat,  the  captin  mounted  his 
horse — a  noble  animal^which  was  tied  near 
the  house;  hastily  lashing  the  portmanteau 
behind  him,  and  with  his  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  his  trusty  rifle  in  hand,  he  started 
for  the  road.  When  he  approached  the  bars  he 
fonnd  that  his  mother  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
let  them  down,  and  having  no  surplus  time,  he 
urged  his  steed  forward,  raised  him  with  the 
bridle,  and  cleared  them  at  a  bound.  Turning 
as  he  did  so,  he  shook  his  rifle  defiantly  at  the 
foe,  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  parting  ad- 
monition of  his  mother:  "Good  bye,  John, 
take  care  of  yourself  and  the  papers,''  and  the 
next  moment  was  dashing  up  the  road  at  the 
top  of  his  horse's  q»eed  toward  another  divirion 
of  the  Tories,  who  were  approaching  ih>m  that 
direction.  All  but  five  of  the  party  followed 
bim,  Mrs.  Steele  having  removed  the  bars  as 
well  aa  she  oonld.  Dashing  after  their  leader, 
they  made  a  daring  onset  upon  the  Tories  in 
the  road,  who,  taken  by  surprise  at  their  au- 
dacity and  courage,  scattered  right  and  left, 
and  they  escaped  them  without  a  wound,  and, 
takfaig  their  course  toward  Charlotte,  they  ai^ 
rivpd  in  safety  at  Sumter's  camp. 

Notwithstanding  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy 
was  directed  toward  the  bars,  Mrs.  Steele  es- 
caped unhurt,  aUhongh  her  dress  was  perfbr- 
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ated  by  balls  in  mauy  places.  Two  of  the 
Whigs,  who  were  the  last  to  get  off,  on  going 
through  the  bars  were  shot  and  fell  from  their 
h<Hfie8,  carrying  her  with  them  to  the  ground. 
As  she  extricated  herself  from  beneath  the 
bodies,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  her  first 
inquiry  was  after  "  John  and  the  papers ;''  and 
upon  being  informed  of  their  safety,  she  ex- 
pressed her  content  and  went  to  look  after  the 
wounded,  of  whom  there  were  three. 


INFLUENCE  OF   WOMEN   IN   LITERATURE.* 

The  place  now  occupied  by  women  in  the 
field  of  literature  is  by  no  means  inconsidera- 
ble or  unimportant  Perhaps  no  fact  is  more 
significant  in  the  progress  of  the  age  than  the 
vast  accumulation  of  books,  and  the  spread  of 
ideas  through  the  efibrts  of  the  gentler  sex. 
We  may  not  be  disposed  to  see  this  in  all  the 
depths  of  its  bearings,  but  the  fact  remains, 
and  the  times  to  come  must  and  will  reveal 
features  growing  out  of  this  fact.  While 
women  remained  in  the  privacy  of  the  home- 
circle — the  number  of  those  who  stepped  beyond 
being  as  one  to  ten  thousand — ^the  influence  of 
the  sex  was  comparatively  little  felt  beyond 
the  nursery  and  the  fireside.  Here  she  might 
be  sweet,  winning  and  lovely,  but  she  made  no 
deep  mark  to  be  chalked  in  with  the  ftirrows 
of  time.  The  boy  went  from  the  reach  of  her 
gentle  sway,  or  her  unlovely  rule,  harmed  or 
unharmed  but  for  a  brief  space — ^he  migfht  re- 
member the  hearth-smile  as  a  thing  to  cheer  in 
after  life,  perhaps  to  check ;  or  he  might  re- 
member its  discords  with  disgust ;  but  he 
shaped  his  own  course  in  spite  of  all.  He  bat^ 
tied  with  the  world  unaided  by  the  mother^he 
had  great  problems  to  solve  which  she  might 
not  understand.  He  might  go  to  her  ii#  some 
needs  of  the  heart — she  might  even  aid  his  re- 
ligious aspirations ;  but  thought  and  opinions 
were  beyond  her  sphere  ;  she  might  assist  in 
the  affections  but  not  in  ideas. 

All  this  was  manifestly  bad  for  the  world, 
and  retarded  its  progress,  whUe  at  the  same 
time  it  prolonged  its  abuses.  We  need  all  the 
aid  that  mind  in  its  every  aspect  can  supply. 
Most  of  all  do  we  need  to  know  the  utmost  of 
that  which  the  mothers  of  the  land  can  brmg  to 
the  common  stock  of  ideas.  Men  are  compara- 
tively harmless  in  their  opinions.  They  may 
thunder  in  the  forum  and  make  the  echo  ring 
with  the  excitations  firom  the  stump— appeal 
from  the  pulpit,  and  teach  in  acadcmio  grove, 
but  the  bent  given  to  character  by  the  voice  of 
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the  mother,  teaching  the  child  at  her  knee,  is 
more  powerful  than  all  these  combined.  Where 
she  is  weak,  the  child  is  weak,  whether  the 
imbecility  be  that  of  body  or  mind,  or  boUi 
coiyoined.  Time  may  rectify  much,  bat  the 
full,  glad,  glorious  lifis  will  be  wanting. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  yeaia  this  state 
of  things  has  very  much  changed.  Witiioat 
aid,  or  incitement,  or  encouragement  from  the 
othev  sex,  women,  by  the  bare  force  of  a  great 
necessity,  have  begun  to  mingle  tbemaelvea 
with  all  the  prominent  ideas  of  the  day.  They 
are  not  unfelt  in  theology,  philosoi^y,  ecienoe, 
history  and  biography  ;  but  most  of  all  is  there 
a  deep  and  significant  expression  of  womanly 
capacity  through  the  literature  of  all  countries 
in  which  culture  can  be  afforded  to  the  sex. 
France,  England,  Grermany,  Sweden,  but  meet 
of  all  our  own  country,  has  furnished  forth  an 
army  in  the  walks  of  literature.  In  our  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  our  peo- 
ple are  so  strongly  against  efibrt  of  any  kind 
by  woman  out  of  the  domestic  circle,  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  here,  the  natural  inde- 
pendence in  it,  growing  out  of  our  exempttoa 
from  castes,  and  the  necessitiea  of  continued  in- 
dividual exertion  to  insure  pecuniary  results 
and  personal  position,  have  all  combined  to 
render  women  better  poised,  and  possibly  more 
ambitious,  than  the  women  of  any  other  coun- 
try. The  woman  of  mere  wealth  is  little  known, 
and  less  cared  for,  while  the  woman  of  thought 
and  of  womanly  action  commands  our  interest 
and  respect.  The  woman  who  is  a  poet  is  more 
an  object  of  wonder  than  the  man  who  writca 
verses.  Men  who  are  themselves  competiton 
for  fame  or  emolument  may  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  decry  the  productions  of  the  woman 
poet,  painter,  speaker  or  writer,  but  the  great 
heart  of  the  people  will  go  with  her,  became 
there  is  an  inborn  worship  in  every  man's  mind 
for  what  is  true,  and  noble,  and  earnest,  and 
beautiful  in  womanly  culture.  The  great  try 
raised  against  this  progressive  efibrt  in  the  one 
sex  comes  only  from  the  vain  and  shallow  of  the 
other.  The  age  needs,  nay  demands,  more  of 
women  than  in  times  past,  and  where  a  need  is 
felt  a  supply  invariably  follows. 

As  to  the  moral  eifect  which  may  follow  the 
efforts  of  woman,  it  is  not  yet  fixed.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  as  yet,  her  literature  has 
been  more  sensuous  than  intellectual.  More 
than  this,  we  are  confident  that  the  magnetism 
produced  by  her  out-given  heart-tlirobB  has 
warmed  into  vitality  a  vast  number  of  wom- 
anly men  who*  without  manly  force,  or  manly 
vigor  of  intellect,  have  given  way  to  unmanly 
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mawkishiieas  and  morbid  complainingB,  Laura 
Matilda  pretUaesaes  and  aentimentalisma,  quite 
to  tiie  flhame  of  manhood.  Keats,  Tennyson, 
and  a  boat  of  imitators  in  oar  country,  have 
quite  too  mnob  of  this  womanly  aensitiveness ; 
and  they  are  to  thank  the  literature  of  women 
for  tliis  result  The  downright  sensuality  of 
Moore,  and  the  morbid  passionatenesB  of  Byron, 
were  scarcely  more  reprehensible ;  they  argued, 
at  least,  a  manliness  of  nerve  and  muscle, 
which  is  greatly  wanting  in  their  successors. 

Our  literature  is  growing  rather  fine  than 
foroeflil,  more  elegant  than  original.  We  read 
it,  and  feel  as  if  we  had  been  under  an  exhausted 
receiyer.  We  feel  as  an  old  Athlete  might 
have  iblt  who  was  condemned  to  wrestle  with 
pigmies.  We  are  tired  of  the  whole  school  of 
Mosaic  workers  like  Longfellow,  and  imitators 
like  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Curtis,  and  Stoddard. 
We  wish  the  women  would  do  braver  works, 
that  men  may  catch  a  new  inspiration.  We 
are  sure  that  all  these  men  would  have  been  eo 
much  more  than  they  are,  had  a  dosen  clear, 
Tigorous,  honest,  earnest  minds,  like  that,  for 
instance,  of  Margaret  Fuller,  enthused  and  en- 
larged them.  She  created  antagonism,  it  may 
be.  So  much  the  better  for  the  world.  So 
does  the  lightning,  and  the  earthquake ;  and 
the  very  soul  of  nature  is  glad  that  the  stag- 
nant pool  has  been  broken  up,  and  the  old 
granite  disrupted,  that  we  may  have  the  glory 
of  the  rainbow,  and  a  new  ereation  of  beauty, 
which  shall  find  expression  in  the  obelisk,  the 
temple,  and  the  railway.  The  very  soul  of 
man  nauseates  at  all  this  weakness,  and  dul- 
nesB,  and  incompleteness. 

But  we  are  saying  more  than  was  our  design 
to  any  preliminary  to  some  notice  of  Miss  Ghese- 
boro's  volume.  We  have  a  dozen  writers,  who 
are  women  far  better  known  and  far  better  ap- 
preciated than  Caroline  Chesebora  That  is  no 
olgeotion,  in  our  opinion.  We  have  writers 
who  will  concoct  a  better  plot,  and  tell  a  story 
of  more  popular  interest-^but  that  is  a  trifie 
also*  The  drawing  up  of  a  plot  is  of  minor 
importanee.  Many  women  pcrtray  better,  but 
they  do  not  create  so  welL  They  write  more 
graoefhlly,  but  less  earnestly.  There  is  heart 
in  what  Caroline  Cheseboro  writes— bat  thSre 
is  head  also.  She  knows  what  she  means  to 
say,  and  she  says  it  in  this  book  of  Victoria. 
Indeed,  the  whole  book  is  written  with  a  sort 
of  malice  prepense.  She  is  terribly  conscious 
of  her  work.  She  wiU  hot  let  your  imagina- 
tion or  intelleot  help  her  in  the  least  She 
does  everything  for  the  reader ;  tells  how  it  is 
all  done ;  jost  how  every  thought  came,  how 


every  emotion  worked  in  the  brains  and  hearts 
of  her  characters.  She  gives  you  line  upon 
line  as  to  how  aU  was  done,  till  you  wish  she 
would  stop.  This  is  the  great  and  crying  de- 
fect in  the  artistic  efibrts  of  the  writer.  Yoa 
see  all  the  processes  of  her  own  mind.  Ton  see 
all  the  movements  of  the  machinery ;  yon 
know,  as  if  the  sul^eot  lay  upon  a  dissecting 
table,  why  the  muscle  moves  when  a  particu- 
lar nerve  is  touched.  You  do  not  have  a  com- 
plete whole  until  you  have  witnessed  the  forma- 
tion of  bone  and  muscle,  nerve  and  integument 
This  is  a  power,  but  not  the  highest  It  is  not 
artistic,  it  is  not  the  process  of  high  geniua 

Miss  Cheseboro  is  deficient  in  imagination. 
Had  she  more  of  the  faculty  herself,  she  would 
leave  more  to  its  office  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Her  style  reminds  you  of  the  barren 
directness  of  Crabbe.  It  has  no  glow,  no  fer- 
vency. It  goes  on  piling  up  incident  and  asser- 
tion, but  you  are  never  led  onward  as  at  un- 
seen melodies  —  the  trees  move,  the  harts 
dance,  but  not  at  the  music  of  an  Orpheus. 
Here  is  power,  but  not  the  highest,  and  yet  she 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the 
times. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Massachusetts,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  opens  with  a  slupwreck — 
it  closes  with  one.  The  first  is  natural,  the 
second  moral.  The  storm  clears  from  the  first, 
and  leaves  a  noble  woman,  Margaret  Glad- 
stone, lying  upon  the  beach  nearly  dead.  She 
is  saved  because  she  has  a  work  to  do.  The 
elements  had  no  power  to  hinder  this  work,  and 
so  Margaret  Gladstone  lives.  The  second  wreck 
leaves  a  body  upon  the  earth ;  but  there  has 
been  the  wreck  of  a  beautiful  world,  which 
should  have  sung  with  the  morning  stars ;  the 
eyes  of  the  body  no  more  open  upon  the  glad 
earth;  but  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
slide  upon  their  golden  hinges  to  let  an  angel 
in,  while  the  cruel  multitude  and  the  blind 
executors  of  law  look  up  to  a  gallows  on  which 
swings  the  fair  slender  shape  of  a  young  girl. 

The  story  is  one  of  witchcraft  Maud  Sal- 
tonstall,  a  child  of  genius,  glowing  with  life  and 
beauty,  and  innocence,  one  of  those 

"  Who  do  God'a  irffl  and  know  it  not,'' 

is  attached  to  Archibald  Kensett,  who  loves  her 
in  return  with  that  ardor  of  youth  and  ro- 
mance so  little  understood  in  that  Puritanic 
age.  Hope  Rossiter  loves  the  youth  also,  and 
being  a  godly  maiden,  learned  withal,  and, 
under  an  apparently  cold  intellectual  charac- 
ter, holding  within  her  the  elements  of  deep 
passionateness,  unknown  to  herself  and  unsup- 
posed  by  others,  mistakes  her  natural  human 
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emotions  for  the  action  of  one  acted  upon  by  a 
wicked,  deluded  spirit  She  is  aiBanoed  to  a 
Puritan  preacher,  and  bewildered  and  per- 
plexed by  emotions  which  were  alike  new  and 
inexplicable,  worn  by  study  and  hard  mental 
action,  she  falls  ill.  Her  mind  had  pondered 
much  the  stories  of  witchcraft,  which  at  that 
period  was  the  great  delusion  of  the  mother 
country,  and  with  a  profound  self-delusion,  she 
boldly  accuses  the  beautiful  Maud  as  the  cause 
of  her  sufTerings. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  wrought  out  with 
genuine  power  and  much  artistic  skilL  It  con- 
summates a  story  which  may  have  lagged 
heavily  in  the  preceding  .pages,  but  you  see  at 
once  that  the  writer  has  felt  all  her  prior  say- 
ings to  have  been  essential  to  the  denouement 
of  the  whole.  The  conversations  here  are  con- 
cise and  to  the  purpose.  We  enter  into  the 
state  of  mind  with  the  speakers,  and  see  how  it 
was  they  reached  conscientiously  the  results 
attained. 

Miss  Cheseboro  has  been  of  late  reading 
much  of  the  old  ''  well  of  English  undefiled,'' 
and  it  has  not  improved  her  style,  which  is 
rarely  elegant,  even  in  her  former  productions. 

This'  course  of  reading,  evidently  new,  has 
^led  her  pages  with  aflfectations  and  conceits 
which  greatly  mar  the  work.  She  often  at- 
tempts an  oracular  import  which  does  not  at 
all  belong  to  her  quality  of  mind,  which  is 
Tery  matter-of-fact,  but  withal  remarkable  in 
its  compass,  and  original  in  its  exercise.  What 
we  have  said  as  a  critic  could  not  have  been 
suggested  of  a  writer  of  less  force  and  individu- 
alism. A  vein  of  religious  sentiment,  evidently 
the  characteristic  of  the  writer's  own  mind,  di- 
vested of  cant,  and  wholesome  and  healthAil, 
gives  a  last  touch  of  value  to  a  book  remarka- 
ble in  itself. 
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Why  is  it  that  all  over  the  world,  man,  civi- 
lized or  savage,  ignorant  or  enlightened — in 
the  frigid  or  in  the  torrid  zone — resorts  to  arti- 
ficial stimulants,  which  become  destructive  to 
the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the  health 
of  his  constitution  t  This  habit,  which  seems 
to  be  coeval  and  coextensive  with  the  human 
race,  limited  only  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  means  of  sUmulation,  must  have  some  sure 
foundation  In  the  laws  of  nature.  It  cannot 
be  that  a  habit  which  all  nations  are  ready  to 
adopt,  and  with  which  none  are  willing  to  part, 
should  be  a  mere  accident  of  social  life — a 
mere  artificial  perversion  of  natural  taste.    If 


it  had  no  stroug  orguuic  louudation,  it  would 
not  have  so  snocesBfully  toiled  the  immenK 
amount  of  moral  force  whicb  has  been  arrayed 
against  it,  the  prohibitory  laws  which  have 
been  enacted,  and  the  terrible  waniiogs  derived 
from  the  miseiy,  devastation  and  death  which 
it  produces. 

In  the  zealous  Btntggles  against  intemper- 
ance^ extreme  doctrines  have  been  adopted, 
which  can  scarcely  bear  the  test  of  examina«> 
tion.  The  appetite  for  ardent  sphrits  has  been 
regarded  as  purely  artificial,  and  alchohol 
itself,  as  a  purely  noxious  and  poisonous  su1>- 
stance,  of  no  legitimate  utility — always  Injanr 
ous  to  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  incapable  of  acting  otherwise  than  as 
a  poison.  These  extreme  doctrines,  which  are 
not  scientifically  accurate,  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary to  the  advocacy  or  the  support  of  tem- 
perance. The  use  of  sthnulants  is  not  entirely 
foreign  to  the  laws  and  adaptation  of  the 
human  constitution ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Is  so 
greatly  Ikvored  by  certain  common  organio 
tendencies,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difllenlt 
to  draw  the  prohibitory  line,  and  to  prevent 
men  from  passing  on  down  the  inclined  plane 
of  sensual  indulgence  to  the  degradation  and 
ruin  of  beastly  intemperance. 

The  source  of  all  sensual  excesses  in  eating 
and  drinking,  lies  in  the  allmentlve  region  of 
the  brain,  which  prompts  to  these  excesses; 
and  beyond  that  region  it  lies  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  body,  which,  instead  of 
maintaining  itself,  like  a  tree,  in  soHd  and 
stately  vigor.  Is  continually  wasting  its  mate* 
rial,  and  losing  both  weight  and  vital  foice  un- 
less sustained  by  external  means.  Two  great 
demands  arise  fVom  the  constitution  of  tbo 
body,  and  are  recognized  by  the  organ  of  ali> 
mentivenesB.  These  two  demands  arise  ftcm 
the  two  forms  of  waste  and  decline^*the  ccb- 
tinual  loss  of  the  material  of  tiie  body,  and  the 
corresponding  loss  of  vital  and  nervous  power. 
The  loss  of  material  we  are  compelled  to  au^ 
ply  by  the  Introduction  of  similar  material 
through  the  digestive  organs — in  other  wmda, 
by  the  supply  of  nutriment ;  and  ttie  loss  of 
nervous  or  vital  force  we  are  obliged  to  supply 
by  stimulation.  Nutrition  and  stimulation  are, 
then,  ther  two  great  incessant  demands  of  a  liv- 
ing body.  Nutrients  and  stimulants  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  nature,  partly  combined  and 
partly  separate.  Our  food  nsoally  presenta  a 
large  amount  of  nutrition,  wiA  a  small  amount 
of  stimulation,  while  various  condiments  and 
drinks  present  a  large  amount  of  stimulating 
power,  with  little  or  no  natritive  capacity. 
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Water,  which  is  the  largest  article  of  hnman 
oonsamption,  is  perhaps  the  only  article  which 
^^reaenta  natrieBt  material  entlrelj  isolated 
from  stimulation.  Our  solid  food  generally 
combines  nutrition  and  stimulation  in  the  pro> 
portions  best  adapted  to  health  and  longevity — 
the  greatest  amount  of  stimulation  being  found 
in  animal  food,  and  the  least  in  fruits.  In  the 
condiments  of  the  table — salt,  pepper,  mustsid, 
▼inegar,  spices,  coflte  and  tea— we  find  stimula- 
tion, with  Tcry  little  nntrition,  salt  being  the 
most  nutritious  article  of  this  group.  In  the 
Tarions  tonics,  stimulants  and  aromatics  of  the 
materia  medica,  we  find  stimulation  isolated 
from  nutrition.  Among  theee  articles  alcohol 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place,  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  stimulants,  though  nearly  desti- 
tute of  nutrition,  aside  from  the  water  which  is 
associated  with  it 

In  the  compounds  which  nature  presents  us, 
ranging  from  water,  a  pure  nutrient,  to  capsi- 
cum, which  is  considered  a  pure  stimulant,  we 
have  an  ample  opportunity  of  selecting  the 
amount  of  nutrition  and  the  amount  of  stimu- 
lation which  may  be  demanded  at  any  time  by 
the  constitutipn,  and  thus  judiciously  following 
the  admonition  of  the  natural  appetite.  In 
thus  gratifying  our  natural  appetites,  we  feel 
an  immediate  pleasure  and  benefit,  which 
shows  that  we  have  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  health.  We  take  food  when  hungry, 
drink  when  thirsty,  and  stimulants  when  ex- 
hausted— thus  restoring  the  constitution  to  the 
vigorous  condition  in  which  it  stood  before  the 
hanger,  thirst  and  exhaustion  arose.  That  such 
a  course  is  natural  and  proper  no  one  would 
doubt  on  the  first  presentation  of  the  subject. 
who  has  not  previously  been  impressed  with  a 
peculiar  physiological  or  metaphysical  theory. 
Bat  perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  food  is  to  supply  material  chem- 
ically adapted  to  repairing  the  waste  of  the 
body,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  stimulation 
ia  sought  the  laws  of  health  are  violated.  To 
this  I  reply  that  the  love  of  stimulus  is  as 
maoh  an  organic  element  of  human  nature  as 
the  love  of  food.  They  lie  in  the  same  region 
of  the  brain— the  love  of  stimulus  immediately 
anterior  to  tiie  ear,  acyaoent  to  the  part  called 
the  tragus,  and  the  love  of  food  just  anterior 
to  the  love  of  stimnlua 

By  exciting  the  organ  of  the  love  of  stimu- 
las  akxie  we  produce  a  strong  desire  for  stimu- 
lation. This  desire  renders  stimulants  gener- 
ally agreeable,  and,  as  it  becomes  stronger, 
demands  alchoholic  drinks  of  different  ^des 
of  strength,  rising  from  cider,  wine  and  beer,  to  I 


the  strongest  whisky,  rum  and  brandy.  When 
the  organ  of  love  of  stimulus  is  defective, 
these  desures  do  not  arise,  and  the  individual  is 
no  more  inclined  to  intoxication  than  one  with 
small  alimentiveness  would  be  to  gluttony. 

When  I  first  discovered  that  the  love  of 
stimulus  was  an  essential  organic  element  of 
human  nature  I  was  somewhat  startled  by  the 
fact,  as  it  appeared  ta  give  countenance  to  the 
propriety  of  spuntuous  indulgence.  But  a  lit- 
tle reflection  showed  what  was  the  legitimate 
Bphere  of  this  organ.  As  nature  has  given 
man  organs  to  demand  nutrient  and  stimulant 
materials,  so  has  she  supplied  the  articles  which 
nourish  and  the  articles  which  stimulate,  and 
given  to  the  human  body  a  constitution  which 
demands  both  nutrition  and  stimulation.  The 
physical  demand  for  nutrition  is  easily  compre- 
hended by  reference  to  the  decomposition  and 
waste  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  blood  below  the  normal  quan- 
tity which  is  necessary  to  health  and  vitality. 
When  the  constitution  has  the  proper  degree 
of  firmness,  or  proper  temperament,  the  decom- 
position and  waste  of  the  tissues  does  not  pro- 
ceed so  rapidly,  and  therefore  the  demand  for 
food  IB  less  frequent  and  urgent.  In  the  child, 
the  abdominal  organs  being  disproportionately 
large,  and  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  remarka- 
bly soft,  the  decomposition  and  waste  of  mate- 
rial is  remarkably  rapid,  and  consequently  it 
requires  more  frequent  and'  abundant  supplies 
than  the  adult,  in  whom  the  abdominal  organs 
are  relatively  smaller  and  the  tissues  of  the 
body  generally  firmer.  In  men  of  the  hardest 
constitution,  and  greatest  amount  of  vital 
stamina,  the  demand  for  nutrition  is  less  uiv 
gent,  and  abstinence  may  be  borne  for  a  longer 
period.  It  is  desirable  to  fortify  the  constitu- 
tion by  exertion,  to  such  a  degree  of  hardihood 
that  the  demand  for  nutrition  and  stimulation 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  most  moderate  amount 

The  demand  for  stimulation  arises  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power,  produced  fay 
fasting,  exertion,  fatigue,  and  other  depresaing 
infiuences,  and  is  usually  gratified  sufficiently  by 
the  food  which  furnishes  our  nourisbment  But 
nature  offers  us  many  additions  to  our  nntrJr 
ments  which  higbten  their  stimulating  power. 
Salt,  which  is  a  nutriment,  being  essential  to 
the  constitution  of  the  human  body,  is  also  an 
important  stimulant  The  delightful  tastes 
and  odors  of  our  favorite  articles  of  food  fur- 
nish a  large  amount  of  nervous  stimulation, 
and  this  stimulation  is  favorable  to  digestion  as 
well  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  The  social 
intercourse  and  music  which  accompany  our 
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feasts  aleo  furnifih  a  large  amount  of  whole- 
some Btimnlation  to  the  nervoiu  system.  In  the 
orange  nature  offers  us  a  most  pleasant  aromatic 
stimulant  and  tonic,  which  we  can  hardly  avoid 
tasting  while  in  pursuit  of  its  pleasant  and 
scarcely  stimulating  pulp.  The  aromatic  pep- 
per, and  the  warming  capsicum,  which  she 
places  before  us,  as  well  as  the  numerous  at- 
tractive spices,  roots  and  barks  are  not  sought 
by  man  as  articles  of  food,  but  merely  in  pro- 
portion as  he  feels  the  necessity  for  their  grate- 
ftilly  stimulating  properties. 

Whether,  In  an  ordinary  condition  of  health, 
man  should  resort  to  the  use  of  the  mere  stim- 
ulants, such  as  coffee,  tea,  pepper,  spices,  barks 
and  bitters,  may  be  doubted  or  denied  by  the 
advocates  of  abstinence  and  simplicity,  or  by 
those  who  contend  that  stimulation  necessarily 
disturbs  the  normal  action  of  the  humaii  con- 
stitution. But  when  the  demand  for  stimula- 
tion becomes  more  urgent,  no  doubt  can  then 
be  ent<}rtained.  The  delicate  female,  to  whom 
a  tablespoonful  of  ardent  spirits  would  be  an 
intoxicating  dose,  after  being  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  death  by  hemorrhage,  will  bear  even 
a  pint  of  brandy  without  intoxication — the 
stimulation  of  the  remedy  in  this  case  merely 
counteracting  the  ozhaustion  produced  by  the 
hemorrhage.  In  the  attacks  of  malignant  cho- 
lera, the  prostration  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  fluids  create  a  most  ur- 
gent demand  for  stimulation,  and  the  most  po- 
tent stimulants  known  are  applied  with  signal 
success.  Brandy,  guaiacum,  cloves,  ammonia, 
capsicum  and  the  essential  oils  are  used  by  the 
best  practitioners  in  a  very  heroic  manner. 
Under  this  system  of  practice  not  more  than 
one-twentieth  die.  A  disease  which  is  arrested 
by  powerfhl  stimulation,  when  fully  developed, 
will  be  much  more  easily  arrested  by  a  milder 
stimulation  in  its  earlier  stages.  A  judicious 
use  of 'salt,  pepper  and  vinegar  by  persons  pre- 
disposed to  choleraic  attacks  would  generally 
prevent  them. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  lit^  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  debility  and  exhaustion 
which  might  be  arrested  in  its  incipient  stages, 
by  the  judicious  use  of  mild  stimulants,  but 
which,  if  not  so  arrested,  would  endanger  the 
occurrence  of  disease.  What  species  of  stimu- 
lants might  thus  with  propriety  constitute  part 
of  a  dietetic  system,  or  to  what  extent  they 
should  be  used,  I  need  not  inquire.  But  that 
the  milder  alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  cider, 
wine  and  beer,  and  the  nervous  stimulants,  tea 
and  coffee,  may  properly  occupy  a  certain 
sphere  in  our  dietetic  system  I  have  no  doubt 


Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  propor- 
tion as  we  rely  npon  stimulants  to  relieve  the 
constitution  fh)m  exhaustion,  we  are  contract- 
ing a  habit  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  Hie 
more  perfect  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  less  liable  it  is  to  that  degree  of 
exhaustion  which  calls  for  pure  stimulants. 
And,  although  we  may  live  in  comparative 
health  and  comfort  while  relying  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  mere  stimulants,  it  would  certainly 
be  far  better  to  raise  the  vital  power  above  tiie 
necessity  of  such  external  assistants.  I  would, 
therefore,  say  to  all  who  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  stimulants,  there  is  a  vital 
defect  in  your  constitution,  which  is  proved  by 
your  demanding  a  medicine  or  stimulant  which 
the  perfectly  healthy  man  does  not  require^ 
It  is  essential  that  your  constitution  should  be 
strengthened  by  a  proper  tonic  course  until 
you  are  placed  above  this  necessity. 

Such  would  be  the  proper  language  to  ad- 
dress to  those  who  stimulate  to  an  intemperate 
extent  There  is  no  propriety  in  snatching 
rudely  from  the  man  accustomed  to  stimulsr 
tion  the  peculiar  beverage  to  which  his  consti- 
tution has  become  accustomed,  and  leaving 
him,  without  resource  or  admonition,  to  the 
suffering  and  discomfort  which  ensues,  or  im- 
pelling him  to  resort  to  some  other  form  of 
stimulation.  Intemperance  has  an  organic 
foundation,  and  prohibitory  laws  and  moral 
suasion  do  not  remove  its  cause  ;  until  we  for- 
tify the  constitution  against  the  tendency  to  de- 
pression and  exhaustion.  Intemperance  is  not 
eradicated.  Men  absolutely  need  to  be  relieved 
from  the  depression  and  prostration  which 
many  habitually  experience;  and  unless  we 
understand  the  means  which  will  relieve  them, 
and  keep  them  relieved  from  this  depression  or 
exhaustion,  we  do  not  understand  the  philoso- 
phy of  intemperance.  Our  crusade  against  in- 
temperance, then,  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  influence  which  estab- 
lishes temperance  societies,  and  procures 
pledges  to  sobriety,  nor  to  prohibitory  laws, 
which  render  alcoholic  drinks  almost  inaccessi- 
ble. It  must  be  directed  to  elevating  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  and  eradicating  the  desire  for 
alcohol,  in  a  manner  harmonious  with  the  laws 
of  life,  health  and  happiness. 
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THE    MAIDEN    WARRIOR. 

SoxETiifB  just  before,  or  about  the  beginning 
of  l^e  war,  Serjeant  Jasper,  of  Marion's  Brig- 
ade, had  the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  a 
young,  beautiful  and  dark-eyed  Creole  girl, 
called  Sally  St  Glair.    Her  susceptible  nature 
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WM  oTercoide  with  gntltade  to  Iwr  preeerwr, 
and  tiiia  soon  iripeoed  ioto  a  paa^on  of  love,  of 
Di«  moet  deep  uid  ferveot  kind.  Bhe  lavtabed 
apoD  him  the  whale  wealth  of  her  affections, 
and  tbe  whole  depths  of  a  paaaion  aurtured  by 
a  floathen  mm.  When  he  was  called  npon  to 
join  the  ranks  of  hU  country's  defenders,  the 
pro^kect  of  their  separation  almoet  maddened 
her.  Their  parUng  cams ;  bnt  Karcel;  was 
dte  left  alone,  ere  her  romantic  natnre  prompt- 
ed the  meaoB  of  a  rennion.  Once  resolved,  no 
conaideralion  of  danger  could  dampen  her 
ipiiit,  and  no  thought  of  consequences  could 
nove  her  puipose.    She  severed  her  long  and 


jetty  ringlets,  and  provided  bereelf  with  male 
attire.  In  these  she  roljcd  herseifand  set  forth 
lo  follow  the  fortunes  of  her  lover, 

A  smooth-faced,  beautiful  and  delicate  strip- 
ling nppeared  among  the  hardy,  rough  and  gi- 
ant fhimcB  ivho  composed  the  corps  to  which 
Jasper  belonged.  The  contrast  between  the 
stripling  and  these  men.  In  their  uncouth  garbs, 
their  maesive  ftces,  embrowned  and  discolored 
by  sun  and  rain,  was  Indeed  striking.  But 
none  were  more  eager  for  the  battle,  or  so  in- 
dlS^rent  to  fotigne,  as  ths  rair-&ced  boy.  It 
was  found  that  bis  energy  of  character,  resola- 
tion  and  conrage  amply  aapplled  his  lack  of 
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physique.  None  ever  suspected  him  to  be  a 
woman.  Not  even  Jasper  himself,  although 
she  was  often  by  his  sidej  penetrated  her  dis- 
guise. 

The  romance  of  her  situation  increased  the 
fervor  of  her  passion.  It  was  her  delight  to 
reflect  that,  unknown  to  him,  she  was  by  his 
side  watching  over  him  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
She  fed  her  passion  by  gazing  upon  him  in  the 
hour  of  slumber,  hovering  near  him  when 
stealing  through  the  swamp  and  thicket,  and 
being  always  ready  to  avert  danger  from  his 
head. 

But  gradually  there  stole  a  melancholy  pre- 
sentment over  the  poor  girl's  miud.  She  had 
been  tortured  with  hopes  deferred ;  the  war 
was  prolonged,  and  the  prospect  of  being  re- 
stored to  him  grew  more  and  more  uncertain. 
But  now  she  felt  that  her  dream  of  happiness 
could  never  be  realized.  She  became  convinced 
that  death  was  about  to  snatch  her  away  from 
his  side ;  but  she  prayed  that  she  might  die, 
and  he  never  know  to  what  length  the  vio- 
lence of  her  passion  led  her. 

It  was  an  eve  before  a  battle.  The  camp 
had  sunk  into  repose.  The  watchfires  were 
burning  low,  and  only  the  slow  tread  of  senti- 
nels fell  upon  the  profound  silence  of  the  night 
air,  as  they  moved  through  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  forest.  Stretched  upon  the  ground,  with 
no  other  couch  than  a  blanket,  reposed  the 
warlike  form  of  Jasper.  Climbing  vines  trailed 
themselves  into  a  canopy  above  his  head, 
through  which  the  stars  shone  down  softly. 
The  faint  flicker  from  the  expiring  embers  of  a 
fire  fell  ath^^art  his  countenance,  and  tinged 
the  cheek  of  one  who  bent  above  his  couch.  It 
was  the  smooth-faced  stripling.  She  bent  low 
down,  as  if  to  listen  to  his  dreams,  or  to  breathe 
into  his  soul  pleasant  visions  of  love  and  hap- 
piness. But  tears  trace  themselves  down  the 
fair  one's  cheek,  and  fall  silently  but  rapidly 
upon  the  brow  of  her  lover.  A  mysterious 
voice  has  told  her  that  the  hour  of  parting  has 
come  ;  that  to-morrow  her  destiny  is  consum- 
mated. There  is  one  last,  long,  lingering  look, 
and  then  the  unhappy  maid  is  seen  to  tear  her^ 
self  away  from  the  spot,  to  weep  out  her  sor- 
row in  privacy. 

Fierce  and  terrible  is  the  conflict  that  on  the 
morrow  rages  on  that  spot.  Foremost  in  the 
battle  is  the  intrepid  Jasper,  and  ever  by  his 
side  fights  the  stripling  warrior.  Often,  during 
the  heat  and  the  smoke,  gleams  suddenly  upon 
the  eyes  of  Jasper  the  melancholy  fiice  of  the 
maiden.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  surround- 
ed by  enemies,  the  lovers  fight  side  by  side. 


Suddenly  a  lance  is  levelled  at  the  breast  of 
Jasper  ;  but  swifter  than  the  laooe  is  Sajly  St 
Clair.  There  is  a  wild  cry,  and  at  the  feet  of 
Jasper  sinks  the  maiden,  with  the  Ufi^-blood 
gushing  from  her  white  bosom,  which  had  beoi 
thrown,  as  a  shield,  before  his  breast  He 
heeds  not  now  the  din,  nor  the  danger  of  the 
conflict ;  but  down  by  the  side  of  the  dying 
boy  he  kneels.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  does 
he  learn  that  the  stripling  is  his  love ;  that 
often  by  the  camp-fire,  and  in  the  swamp,  she 
had  been  by  his  side ;  that  the  dim  visions  in 
his  slumber,  of  an  angel  face  hovering  above 
him,  had  indeed  been  true.  In  the  midst  of 
the  battle,  with  her  lover  by  her  side,  and  the 
barb  still  in  her  bosom,  the  heroic  maiden 
dies  I 

Her  name,  her  sex,  and  her  noble  devotion, 
soon  became  known  through  the  corps.  There 
was  a  tearful  group  gathered  around  her 
grave  ;  there  was  not  one  of  those  hardy  wai^ 
riors  who  did  not  bedew  her  grave  with  tears. 
They  buried  her  near  the  river  Santee,  "  in  a 
green  shady  nook,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been . 
stolen  out  of  Paradise." 


»«• 
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I,  in  voocUand  bending  down. 

Heard  the  insecta  chirping  ftve. 
Bat,  in  very  truth  must  own, 

Never  thought  of  tnem,  but  thee— 
Soft  a  shadow  passed  o'er  head, 

And  a  shadow  on  the  brook. 
To  his  crag  the  eagle  fled, 

But  thy  form  the  shadow  took. 

Sliding  o'er  the  moss-grown  atone, 

"With  a  murmur  speaking  low, 
SilTer-sweet  the  monotone 

Of  the  fountain  in  its  flow ; 
And  the  moonbeams,  light  and  still. 

Kiss  the  fountain,  kiss  the  hill. 
Bat  the  light  is  thy  dear  eyes. 

And  the  murmur  thy  replies. 

Tis  thyself  fn  each  and  all — 

For  my  soul  is  full  of  thee, 
3faking  hill,  and  light,  and  tall 

Insect,  bird,  and  shade,  and  tree, 
AH  the  harmonies  of  earth. 

Sweetest  prototypes  of  love, 
Deaifisi  preludes  to  a  birth 

Hymned  by  angels  finom  above. 

Ah  I  dear  Soul  of  Love  of  mine, 

I  should  dread  the  sweetest  thing. 
If  it  did  not  intertwine 

Something  far  more  hallowing — 
Dread  the  music  of  thy  voice, 

And  the  deep  light  of  thine  eye. 
Did  thy  spirit  not  rejoice. 

Throned  on  beauty  from  on  high. 
New  York,  August,  1850. 


BOS.  WILLIAM  L.  DATTON. 


HON.   WILLIAM    L.   DAYTON. 

WiLLLiM  Lewra  Dimay  waa  bora  in  tbe 
County  of  Someraet,  ne«r  Btukenridge,  New 
Jereer,  on  tbe  ITtb  of  February,  1807.  Bit 
gTeat-gnttdfather,  Jonathui  Dijton,  who  wm 
of  English  denent,  nitled  at  EUMbalbtawn,  in 
^■ex  CoQDtr,  u  Mfly  at  leut  »■  1725,  ud 
about  the  ssuie  time  hu  mother's  grandfathor 
temoTed  to  Baakenridge,  where  he  erected  the 
Oni  frame  dwelling  that  w««  known  in  that 
MOtioD  of  the  country.  Bin  auceetry,  on  both 
the  father's  and  mother's  side,  toot  boDorable 
part  in  the  revolatlonary  struggle. 

Elias  Dayton,  a  great  iinole  or  our  sul^ect, 
waa  a  General  of  Brigade  dunng  the  Rerolu- 
tioD,  and  highly  distingniihed  as  an  ardent  and 
and  active  ofBoer  in  all  that  part  of  the  itnig- 
gle  which  liad  its  location  in  Xew  Jersey,  and 
In  some  iiutonces  oatude  the  bounds  of  his 
native  State.  Many  of  tbe  members  of  the 
fiunily  held.  In  less  distingniRbed  poeitiooe, 
highly  honomble  places ;  and  it  is  the  boast  of 
the  family  (aa  it  may  jtiEtly  be  of  many  of  the 
old  fomiliea  of  the  Slate}  that  in  the  times  that 


tiled  men^  aoals  do  member  was  firaad  want- 
ing In  deTotioD  to  his  oonntry. 

Tbe  National  House  of  Representatives  of 
1T85-'9S  was  presided  over  by  Jonatbun  Day- 
ton, son  of  General  Dayton,  and  great-uncle  to 
tbe  candidate. 

William  L.  Dayton  was  the   oldest  son  of 
Joel  Dnyton,  a  hrmer  at  Baskenriagc,  who  had 
sereiwl  other  children  ;  the  only  other  one  of 
whom  we  have  any   considerable   knowledge 
being  Dr.  Alfred  B.  Dayton,  a  diatinguisbed 
pbysiclan  oTUonmonth  County,  and  late  Fre£l- 
dent  of  the  State  Medical  Society.     Ur.  Dajr- 
too'e  early  life  was  spent  under  the  advantages 
of  excellent  instructioa,  and  in  1621  he  matrlcU' 
lated  at  NasEaa   Hall,  Prineetou,  whenco  ba 
graduated  nllh  honor  in  IB25.    During  all  bin 
collegiate  coukc  he  bad  looked  forward  to  a 
legal  lile,  and  upon  quitting  college,  amage- 
menta  were  made  by  him  for  studying  viith 
Hon.  Peter  D.  Vroom,  a  distinguidied  Iaw^qi 
of  the  State,  afteiwards  Governor,  tkod  Uin- 
ister   to  Pnusia.     Ill  health,  howcTer,  ma^e 
his  study  liable  to  Interruptions,  ao^.  \<^  ^^ 
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Qut  until  1830  or  1831  that  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar. 

Modest  to  a  fault  in  his  natural  disposition, 
and  with  a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech — 
(the  elimination  or  softening  of  the  "  r  ") — the 
joung  man  only  gave  to  close  observers  and 
intimate  friends  any  indication  of  the  stiong 
talent  and  native  energy  which  were  eventually 
to  raise  him  to  positions  so  distinguished.  At 
nearly  the  opening  of  his  professional  career  a 
circumstance  occurred — well  remembered  by 
his  friends  in  after  years — which  may  have  had 
no  small  effect  in  breaking  away  the  mist  of 
diffidence  which  surrounded  him.  and  showing 
the  strength  of  character  beneath.  He  began 
practice  in  Monmouth  County,  and,  we  believe, 
opened  his  first  law  office  at  Middletown  Point, 
in  that  county.  Very  soon  after  his  opening, 
he  was  employed  in  a  vexatious  suit,  in  which 
the  testimony  was  involved  and  conflicting,  and 
the  opportunity  offered  for  success  a  very  bad 
one.  Opposed  to  him  in  the  case  was  a  shrewd 
and  nnscrupulous  old  lawyer,  with  considerable 
reputation,  and  who  made  a  habitual  boast  of 
"taking  the  conceit  out  of  young  lawyers." 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  his  advantage  in 
sides  to  administer  a  most  bitter  dose  of  ridi- 
cule and  invective,  in  which  Mr.  Day  ton-s  slight 
elimination  of  the  "  r  "  was  unsparingly  com- 
mented upon. 

The  blow  was  considered,  by  most  who  knew 
him,  as  a  severe  one,  and  the  then  pale  diffi- 
dent young  man  had  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
community.  But  the  triumph  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  bitter  feeling  upon  the  other,  were  but 
of  a  short  duration.  An  early  day  saw  the  an- 
tagonists pitted  again,  and  then  the  tables  were 
turned.  The  wily  old  lawyer  was  early  de- 
tected by  Mr.  Dayton  in  some  underhand  mean- 
ness for  procuring  evidence.  Dayton  permitted 
him  to  go  on  in  fancied  triumph  until  he  had 
inextricably  entangled  himself,  and  then  ex- 
posed the  whole  affair,  closing  with  a  castiga- 
tion  of  the  old  man  which  was  imbued  with  a 
fearful  power  and  scathing  bitterness  as  trium- 
phant as  it  was  unexpected. 

In  this  circumstance  the  door  of  legal  suc- 
cess was  fully  opened,  and  the  young  man 
sprang  into  the  breach  with  alacrity  and 
energy. 

A  very  few  years—curing  which  he  remained 
in  the  county — sufficed  to  show  his  command- 
ing talents,  and  entering  the  political  arena  as 
a  Whig,  he  carried  the  strong  Democratic 
County  of  Monmouth  by  a  fine  majority  in 
1835,  and  was  elected  to  the  State  Council 
(now  Senate.) 


The  course  of  Mr.  Dayton  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature was  a  highly  honorable  one,  not  even 
his  extreme  youth  preventing  his  assuming  at 
once  a  leading  position.  His  career  in  that  di- 
rection was,  however,  brought  to  an  end,  at  the 
close  of  1836,  by  his  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State — the  youngest  man  (29)  who  had 
ever  filled  that  position. 

He  remained  upon  the  bench  but  two  or 
three  years,  from  the  superior  pecuniary  advan- 
tages of  his  standing  at  the  bar,  and  a  feeling 
which  seemed  to  possess  him  that  he  had  a  mis- 
sion there,  and  about  1839  he  redgned  his  seat 
and  returned  to  the  arena  of  his  former  labors, 
where,  of  course,  his  position  was  highly  ad- 
vanced in  honor  by  that  from  which  he  had  re- 
tired. It  may  be  said  that  from  that  time  he 
has  held  the  postion  of  one  of  the  first  of  the 
bar  of  the  State,  and  since  the  death  of  Gar- 
ret D.  Wall  has  unquestionably  had  no  rivaL 
Probably  he  has  not  more  than  one  or  two  sa- 
periors  at  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  where  his  appearances — though  highly 
honorable — have  been  peculiarly  few,  from  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  his  clients  in  his  State. 

The  political  course  of  Mr.  Dayton  in  the 
Senate  was  one  of  strong  and  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  Whig  policy,  and  he  stood  or 
fell  with  the  welfare  of  his  party  ;  retaining 
always,  however,  the  respect  of  opponents  as 
well  as  friends,  by  the  unvarying  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  and  the  calm  fairness  of  his  argu- 
ments. 

Upon  the  lamented  death  of  Samuel  L.  South- 
ard, in  1842,  Mr.  Dayton  was  appointed  to  fill 
his  unexpired  term  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  in  the  Winter  of  1844-'45  was  re-ap- 
pointed to  that  body  for  the  full  term  of  ax 
years,  leaving  it  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
in  1850.  His  position  in  the  Senate  is  a  matter 
of  national  history,  and  we  need  not  say  that 
he  was  ranked  among  the  leading  members  of 
that  body,  in  spite  of  his  years,  which  num- 
bered less  than  any  other  member,  with,  per- 
haps, one  exception.  But  amid  the  glare  of 
those  brilliant  lights  which  shed  so  much  gloiy 
on  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  the  effiil- 
gence  of  the  youthful  New  Jersey  Senator  was 
manifest  He  at  once  took  a  commanding  po- 
sition among  his  compeers,  and  whenever  he 
rose  to  address  the  Senate  he  was  received 
with  the  most  marked  respect.  His  course  has 
been  an  open  and  fhuik  one,  and  his  eloquent 
address  and  manly  bearing  have  secured  to 
him  the  confidence  of  h!s  political  friends,  and 
the  friendship  of  his  political  enemies. 
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Since  his  return  from  the  Senate,  Mr.  Day- 
ton has  resided  at  Trenton,  holding  an  enviable 
position  at  the  bar,  and  one  highly  esteemed 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  citizen. 

In  person  Mr.  Dayton  is  tall  and  command- 
ing, with  a  handsome  and  genial  face,  wears 
beard,  has  dark  hair,  a  fine  eye,  with  the  heavy 
eyelid  which  it  suggests — strong  powers  of 
language,  and  in  manners  is  one  of  the  most 
urbane  and  courteous  of  the  public  men  of  the 
time.  He  was  married  some  fifteen  years  ago 
to  an  estimable  lady,  who  still  shares  his  cares 
and  his  honors,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  his  sor- 
rows, in  the  melancholy  loss  of  seyeral  lovely 
children. 

On  being  nominated  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention,  recently  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Dayton  returned  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  the  Committee  appointed  to 
inform  him  of  his  nomination : 

LBTTKR  OP  ACCEFTAKCE. 

TRi5T03r,  N.  J.,  July  7, 1856. 

OviTLEianr :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  joor  letter  informing  me  that,  at  a  Convention  of 
Delegates  recently  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  unani- 
moosljT  nominated  as  their  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  requesting  my  acceptance 
of  such  nomination. 

For  the  distinguished  honor  thus  conferred,  be  pleased 
to  accept  for  yourseWes,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Convention 
you  represent,  my  sincere  thanks. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  having  carefully  examined  the 
resolutions  adopted  in  that  Convention  as  indicating  the 
principles  by  which  it  was  governed,  I  find  them,  in  their 
general  features,  such  as  have  heretofore  had  my  hearty 
support.  Uy  opinions  and  votes  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  free  territory  are  on  record  and  well  known. 
Upon  that  record  I  am  willing  to  stand.  Certainly  noth- 
ing has  since  occurred  which  would  tend  to  modify  my 
opinions  previously  expressed  upon  that  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (that 
greatest  wrong,  portentions  of  mischief  }  but  adds  strength 
to  the  c(»iviction  that  these  constant  encroachments 
must  be  calmly  but  firmly  met ;  that  this  repealing  act 
should  be  itself  repealed,  or  remedied  by  every  just  and 
eoBstitotional  means  in  our  power. 

I  rary  much  deprecate  all  sectional  issues.  I  have  not 
been  in  the  past,  nor  shall  I  be  in  the  future,  instrumental 
in  fostering  such  issues.  But  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  as  a  consequence  the  extension  of 
slavery,  are  no  Issues  raised  by  us  ;  they  are  issues  forced 
upon  US,  and  we  act  but  in  self-defense  when  we  repel 
them.  That  section  of  the  oountiy  which  presents  these 
issues  is  responsible  for  them  ;  and  it  is  this  sectionalism 
which  has  subverted  past  compromises,  and  now  seeks  to 
force  slavery  into  Kansas.  In  reference  to  other  sul^eets 
treated  of  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  I  find  no 
general  principle  or  rule  of  political  oondnct  to  which  I 
eannot  and  do  not  yield  a  cordial  assent. 

But  while  thus  expressing  a  general  concuxrence  in  the 
views  of  the  Convention,  I  cannot  but  remember  that  the 
Cbnstitution  gives  to  the  Vice-President  little  power  in 
matters  of  general  l^lslation ;  that  he  has  not  even  a 


vote,  except  in  special  cases ;  and  that  his  rights  and 
duties  as  prescribed  in  that  instrument  are  limited  to  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Should  I  be 
elected  to  that  high  office,  it  wiU  be  my  pleasure,  as  it 
will  be  my  duty,  to  conduct,  so  far  as  I  can,  the  basiness 
of  that  body  In  such  a  manner  as  wUI  best  comport  with 
its  own  dignity,  in  strict  acoordanee  with  its  own  rules, 
and  with  a  Just  and  courteous  regard  to  the  equal  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  its  members. 

Accepting  the  nomination  tendered  through  you,  as  I 
now  do,  I  am,  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  WM.  L.  DA7T0N. 

THE    BATH. 


No  one  who  knows  the  beauty  and  ireshness 
of  sleep  will  consign  himself  to  its  keeping 
without  a  tribute  to  the  Nereiads  if  by  the  sea 
shore,  or  the  Sylphs  if  in  the  country,  or  the 
not  less  pure  but  more  pensive  genii  of  water  if 
in  the  city.  The  bath  is  the  great  invigorator 
of  the  body  and  restorer  of  the  mind.  It  goes 
with  all  the  lesser  virtues,  and  is  the  upholder 
of  the  greater.  Witness  how  all  the  worse  emo- 
tions retreat  before  the  sparkle  of  the  liquid 
element,  even  as  the  dust  and  odor  of  toil  give 
way  to  a  refined  purity.  Rage  cannot  stand 
before  water.  Envy  retreats,  and  jealousy 
yieldeth  its  pangs.  The  watery  gods  are,  for 
the  most  part,  serene  and  chaste,  and  whoso 
yieldeth  them  frequent  oblations  g^oweth  like 
unto  them.  Venus  also  loveth  water,  as  indi- 
cating freshness  and  sweetness,  and  she  was 
said  to  be  compounded  of  the  element,  having 
risen  therefrom — a  delicate  hint  that,  though 
beauty  did  not  reveal  herself  from  the  sky, 
neither  did  she  come  out  of  the  earth,  but  arose 
from  the  sea,  the  next  element  to  pure  air,  and 
hence  much  water  is  essential  to  beauty. 

We  know  not  of  what  those  persons  are  made 
who  consign  a  worn  body,  mayhap  covered  witli 
the  exhalations  and  heat  of  much  toil  of  limb 
or  brain  to  the  fine  "  lavendered  sheets*'  of  the 
good  housewife,  without  an  offering  to  the 
water  nymphs.  "  Sweet  as  a  rose,"  we  say  of 
the  young  child,  and  assuredly  the  grown  child 
should  be  redolent  of  pomegranite  and  citron ; 
with  locks,  whether  they  be  brown  or  black,  or 
gray,  for  the  color  mattereth  not,  breathing  of 
ambrosia  also.  Who  can  be  all  this  without  a 
bath  before  the  limbs  are  resigned  to  the 
drowsy  god. 

One  kind  of  daintiness  begetteth  another. 
We  would  not  encourage  imbecility,  albeit  there 
are  times  when  effeminacy  hath  its  comeliness, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  man  sacrificeth  to 
hymen,  which,  being  the  brother  of  love,  and 
both  children  of  Yenus,  demandeth  of  him  a 
certain  devotion  to  that  element  from  which 
the  mother  revealed  herself! 
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Womea  of  rare  perfections  are  addicted  to 
the  bath.  In  the  old  Arabian  stories,  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  heroines  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  bath.  "  If  she  is  lovely  to  thee  now," 
saith  the  attendant,  "imagine  how  beautiful 
she  will  be  when  coming  from  the  bath!" 
Those  nations  most  remarkable  for  their  comeli- 
ness haye  been  those  where  the  bath  is  most 
used.  Indeed,  it  not  only  causeth  a  fair  odor 
to  exhale  from  the  person  more  sweet  than 
cinnamon,  cassia,  or  any  perfiime  whatever, 
but  it  greatly  prolongeth  the  reign  of  beauty 
by  preserving  the  fineness  of  the  cutaneous 
texture,  and  that  roundness  and  softness  of  out- 
line BO  pleasing  to  the  senses,  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tain vigor  and  flexibility,  not  only  allied  to 
youth  but  to  love  also. 

The  old  man  neglecteth  the  bath,  or,  if  he 
taketh  it,  the  custom  is  not  that  he  may  retain 
his  youth,  but  his  age.  This  is  right  manly. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who,  had  he  lived  among 
the  Greeks,  would  have  been  seated  side  by 
side  with  Nestor,  plunged  himself  daily  into 
the  Potomac,  even  at  those  times  when  the  Hy- 
perborean deities  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  river  god,  and  the  gelid  waves  were  con- 
verted to  ice.  This  was  the  habit  of  a  man 
who  had  ceased  to  pay  devotion  to  Apollo  and 
the  muses,  and  now  trusted  to  the  wisdom  that 
goeth  with  gray  hairs.  However,  it  is  well  to 
look  at  the  side  of  Spring  and  Summer  rather 
than  to  that  of  Autumn  and  Winter ;  and  a 
bath,  sometimes  cool  and  seasoned  by  the 
nymphs  whose  fingers  drop  the  rose  dew,  and 
again  prepared  by  the  sisters  who  love  the 
lurid  light  of  burning  caverns,  are  each  accept- 
able, i^nd  may  be  made  timely. 

To  prolong  the  period  of  youth  is  one  of  the 
arts  of  life.  So  long  as  the  rose  is  grateful  to 
us,  and  the  lily  cometh  as  an  angel  to  the  soul, 
and  the  lamb  skippeth,  filling  us  with  joy,  and 
the  rainbow  causeth  the  heart  to  leap,  and  the 
song  of  poets  and  the  voices  of  love  are  fair  to 
the  heart,  and  we  seek  them  joyfully,  we  are 
, young,  even  though  four-score  years  may  have 
darkened  upon  the  dial.  It  is  not  years  that 
make  lis  old  or  unlovely,  but  what  the  years 
take  and  bring.  The  bath  prolongs  the  reign 
of  youth.  It  nourisheth  and  beautify eth  not 
only  the  outer  but  the  inner  man  also.  While 
we  resign  the  body  to  the  influence,  and  to  do 
this  the  water  must  be  well  measured  as  to  heat 
or  cold,  being  just  at  that  degree  which  most 
genially  usurpeth  the  senses,  we  resign  our- 
selves to  our  youth — we  are  dreamy — we  float 
in  a  world  whose  province  is,  what  it  should  be 
for  the  time-being,  one  of  sense.    Murat,  who  I 


was  dictating  from  the  bath  death  and  pro- 
scription, deserved  to  die.  The  oatraged  ele- 
ments sent  a  woman  to  deal  the  blow,  aa  htiag 
nearest  of  kin  to  them.  Let  persoim  of  blood 
and  cruelty  beware  how  they  give  expression  to 
their  evil  passions  while  under  the  dominion  of 
the  watery  deities.  They  delight  in  the  yield- 
ing muscle — the  soft,  floating,  undulating  limb ; 
the  brain  soothed  to  images  of  water  lilies,  and 
blue  skies,  and  overhanging  branches,  wakened 
by  the  melody  of  the  lark  or  the  nightingale. 
Daily  yield  to  the  illurions  of  the  vernal  reign, 
as  by  so  doing  time  flndeth  bis  arrows  greatly 
blunted,  for  the  worship  of  our  youth  rcetoretti 
us  to  its  attractions.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to 
preserve  this  season  quite  on  in  life,  so  that  a 
man  might  be  a  youth  at  fifty.  It  is  only  when 
the  man  grows  fearful  of  the  water  nymphs 
that  he  is  growing  old.  So  loog  as  he  delights 
in  the  play  of  their  cool  fingers  amid  the 
tangles  of  his  hair,  so  long  as  he  joyously  re- 
signs himself  to  their  white  upholding  arms,  he 
is  in  his  youth. 

Men  sometimes  mistake  the  province  of  the 
watery  gods.  They  can  be  terrible  with  icy 
fingers,  and  riding  their  white-mancd  horses, 
but  we  do  not  worship  them  in  their  angry 
moods.  It  is  better  to  wait  till  they  assume  a 
serene  beauty.  While  their  rude  and  turbulent 
bosoms  congeal  ice  and  snow  they  are  hurtful 
to  us,  and  they  pinch  us,  and  shrink  us  to  pre- 
mature age  and  deeply  furrowed  wrinkles. 
We  do  not  grow  so  much  into  strength  and 
hardiness  as  into  old  age,  therefore  the  worship 
of  Nereiad  and  Nymph  is  more  grateful  to  the 
life  than  that  of  the  northern  god,  and  more 
surely  prolongeth  youth. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  that  necessary  ablution 
which  goeth  with  a  fine  sense  and  delicate 
taste,  albeit  no  man  can  be  either  a  gentleman 
or  christian  who  neglecteth  it.  We  ai*e  nmde 
wondrously  handsome  even  when  not  created 
in  the  highest  perfection,  therefore  we  should 
remember  that  the  lily  and  the  rose  have  a 
native  sweetness  and  perfhme  which  will  not 
survive  any  uncleanness,  and  this  indication, 
rendereth  it  needless  to  carry  the  similitude 
further.  , 

[The  foregoing  paper,  prepared  by  a  constant 
writer  for  this  magazine,  may,  not  Inaptly,  be 
called  "  the  poetry  of  bathing."  But  battling 
hsB  its  matter-of  fact  prose  as  well  as  its  poetij. 
It  is  an  important  conservative  and  promoter 
of  health  and  morals,  when  properly  understood 
and  rightly  used,  while  its  improper  use  may, 
and  often  does,  bring  youth  and  beauty  as  well 
as  middle-age  to  a   premature   grave.    ,We 
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tlierefore  feel  disposed  to  append  to  the  fore- 
going paper  the  following  practical  remarks  on 
bathing,  from  the  pen  of  a  well-educated  and 
ekillftil  physician,  the  editor  of  the  "  Scalpel,'' 
published  in  this  city.  It  contains  many  sng- 
gestions  and  practical  directions  which  we  be- 
lieve will  be  found  useftil  and  important 

Edw  u.  s.  lUa.] 

THB  USB  OF  THB  BATH. 

Theve  U  no  inbtjeci  within  th*  nuige  of  th«  phytieUa's 
obierratlon  npon  which  th«  people  reqnixe  instmction 
more  than  the  use  of  the  bath.  Since  the  community 
have  been  delnged  with  the  watery  flood  of  Bi>ecioua  water- 
enre  literature,  by  the  horde  of  half-edacated  men  and 
women  who  retail  the  predoai  comBu>dity,  we  have  ob- 
jwrved  a  eteady  increaae  of  sadden  deaths  from  congestive 
complaints  of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  and  more  especially 
of  deUcate  young  and  middle-aged  people.  A  recent  mel- 
macholy  instance  occurring  in  a  lady--«  connection  of  our 
ownikmily — ^has  brought  the  matter  more  seriously  before 
VMf  Kod  satisfled  us  of  the  neoessity  of  some  very  positive 
and  plain  direetiona  to  oppose  the  extravagance  of  their 
present  notions  of  the  use  of  this  most  powerful  and 
bealth-destroying  agent.  Our  readers  must  excuse  us  for 
the  abruptness,  but  we  assure  them  we  cannot  attach  the 
least  value  to  the  absurd  notions  so  commonly  entertained 
on  this  subject  "by  neaxiy  the  entire  community ;  the 
whole  afEsir  is  a  matter  of  chemistry,  tani  chemical  physi- 
ology. It  is  by  no  means  a  suluect  of  doubt ;  and  no  one 
but  the  well-read  physiologist  and  good  observer  has  any 
right  to  an  opinion ;  others  should  submit  to  be  taught. 
To  begin  at  the  begfaming,  then :  the  temperature  of  the 
Uood  is  from  07  degrees  to  98  degrees ;  this  is  the  average 
temperatore  when  at  rest,  that  is,  unexdted  by  exerdse. 
This  is  the  great  law,  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  varies  very  much  in  consequence 
of  diet,  exercise,  etc.  How  oold  you  axe  I  how  warm  you 
ftel  I  these  expressions  are  fkmillar  to  aH  ;  there  are  none 
wiaequalnted  with  some  young  lady  who  looks  always 
half  frozen  ;  and  most  of  us  know  others  who  always  look 
as  though  they  were  suffering  fh>m  heat,  and  their  vessels 
overloaded  with  blood.  These  two  conditions  denote  widely 
different  powers  of  producing  heat ;  and  the  reader  may 
xely  npon  it,  ^e  use  of  the  bath  Is  attended  witii  great 
dapger  to  the  former ;  it  should  demand  the  most  earnest 
ooosideration  and  watchftil  supervision  by  every  pareoir 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  water  into  this  city, 
inch  ample  facilities  exist  for  gratifying  this  insanity  that 
jteople  begin  to  suspect  the  danger,  and  to  demand  infor- 
aoatlon. 

Let  as  now  seleet  an  examikle  of  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  eold  bath  ;  we  will  speak  of  the  warm  bath  after- 
ward. A  young  lady  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  living  in 
&8hionablo  society,  has  been  for  several  years  destroying 
her  life  power  by  impoverishing  her  blood,  that  Is,  eating 
quantities  of  oonlbotionery,  cakes  and  candies,  Instead  of 
wholesome,  blood-prodnsfaig  food,  and  In  breafhhig  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  a  New  Yoik  day  or  boarding  school; 
by  this  she  is  depriving  the  blood  of  its  supply  of  oxygen  ; 
then  she  has  commenced  the  grand  role  of  fashionable 
dissipation,  going  to  two  or  three  parties  a  week  and  to 
the  theater  and  opera  the  intervening  nights ;  she  has 
ihstre  most  unquestionably  had  her  blood  ooattniially  pol' 
soned  by  the  foul  atmosphere  of  crowded  aasembUes*  and 
her  nervea,  bowels  and  digestion  injured  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  bring  her  power  of  producing  heat  to  a  very 
low  condition. 


She  awakes  after  a  night's  exhausting  sleep  in  a  room 
kept  at  lever  heat  by  that  death-producing  engine,  a  fur- 
nace ;  and  she  goes  to  "  refiresh  herself  with  a  bath. "  Now 
remember  the  difference  between  two  young  persons  of 
similar  age,  one  tn  high  and  brilliant  health  and  living  a 
simple  life,  and  the  other  Jaded  by  fashion,  and  pale  and 
feverish  ;  they  are  in  conditions  wide  as  the  north  and 
south  pole  ;  the  momeat  the  latter  gets  into  the  cold 
bath,  the  blood  is  driven  ftom  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  to 
the  Internal  organs  ;  the  electric  interchange  between  the 
skin  and  the  vast  internal  lining  of  all  the  blood-vessels  Is 
interrupted,  and  nature  has  sustained  a  terrible  shock  ; 
the  poor  brain  is  almost  crazed  with  the  myriad  com- 
plaints It  receives  flrom  every  little  nerve-flber  In  the  skin  : 
the  teeth  are  clenched,  and  the  eyes  closed  with  the 
shock  ;  if  the  poor  girl  is  wise  enough  to  escape,  and  has 
strength  enough  left  to  commence  rapid  fHction  to  the 
skin,  and  can  get  over  the  surface  ISut  enough,  she  may 
in  an  hour  recover  nearly  her  former  condition,  and  think 
she  feels  a  little  better  ;  perhaps  she  does.  The  sur&ce 
is  cleaned  and  nature  has  a  little  better  chance  to  throw 
off  the  insensible  perspiration  and  some  of  the  blood-poi- 
son  she  has  breathed  all  the  Evening  ftom  that  of  others, 
and  an  night  ftom  her  own  confined  exhalations  ;  but  who 
can  measure  the  consequences  of  the  shock  to  the  Internal 
oigans — the  lungs,  intestines,  and  the  great  internal 
lining^  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  f  how  many  pleurisies 
attack  the  former?  how  many  slow  Inflammations  the 
latter?  why  is  the  throat  raw,  and  what  are  all  these 
stitches  and  wandering  pains  In  the  abdomen?  what  but  the 
feeble  blood-vessels  gorged  with  the  thin  and  watery  blood 
driven  suddenly  firom  the  whole  surfkce  of  the  skin  ?  In 
the  faistance  we  have  alluded  to,  a  fotal  pleurisy  and  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  was  at  last  produced  after  a  long  use 
of  oold  batts  applied  tmder  hydropathic  Instructions.  The 
relatives  assured  me  that  the  lady,  a  beautiful  and  ex- 
tremely delicate  woman,  was  invariably  blue  with  cold  for 
half  an  hour  and  often  an  hour  after  these  morning  exer- 
cises. The  attack  came  on  during  the  cold  weather  of 
May,  when  she  required  aH  the  heat  her  body  could  pro- 
duce. She  died  from  pleortoy  and  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

Most  people  bdleve  that  each  eold  bath  they  take  is 
necessarily  so  much  health  added  to  their  stock,  when 
they  want  food,  material  for  blood,  and  &t  for  fuel  to 
bum  in  the  lungs.  We  have  already  shown  that  If  they 
do  not  eat  the  iht,  the  mnseles  and  tissues  of  the  body 
must  be  absorbed  to  supply  its  plaoe— for  every  breath 
we  draw  demands  fuel,  which  is  fat— hydrogen.  This  is 
true  physiology  ;  nor  can  ignorance,  however  impudent, 
gainsay  It. 

Now  we  win  consider  the  shower-bath  ;  It  Is  not  so  great 
an  abstractor  of  heat,  because  there  Is  no  bo<ty  of  cold 
water  In  iounedlate  eontaet  with  the  skin  ;  onty  the  indi- 
vidual little  drops  touch  the  body  ;  the  shock,  however, 
is  more  or  less  powerful,  and  the  instant  contraction  of 
the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  body,  and  especially  the  mo- 
nMntary  stop  to  respiration,  shows  its  action  to  be  a  oon- 
ifriefor  of  the  snifooe  and  museles  ;  in  exact  pioportion 
to  the  voiome  of  water  used,  the  time  of  tts  nae,  and  the 
size  of  the  individual  Jets,  is  it  powerful  or  less  so.  The 
capacity  to  endure  it  by  the  Individual  Is  another  matter ; 
some  become  In  a  healthful  glow  after  half  a  minute  or  a 
minute's  use  of  it,  who  would  suffer  considerably  were  it 
extended  to  three  or  five  mlnvtes,  presisely  as  they  wo«U 
be  benefited  or  otherwise  by  Jumping  into  the  cold  bath 
and  Jumping  out  again,  or  remaining  there  for  five  min- 
utes to  wash  and  rub  the  skin.  This  latter  practice  is 
universal ;  but  what  Is  stQl  worse,  the  bather  often  usee 
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first  the  Avarm  bath  for  a  quarter  and  even  half  an  hour, 
(we  have  heard  of  taking  a  book  and  reading  by  the  hour,) 
and  then  letting  off  the  varm  water,  she  seta  the  cold 
tanning  until  she  is  thoroughly  chilled  through  I  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  such  practices  are  quite  frequent  in 
this  city,  and  I  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  all  who  are 
not  absolutely  insane  or  silly,  whether  there  are  many 
constitutions  that  can  stand  it.  Our  articles  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  on  the  blood,  on  diet,  and  the  skin, 
are  all  essential  to  the  correct  understanding  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  cannot  go  over  that  ground  again. 

The  cases  of  young  people  who  require  the  shower-bath 
are  very  few  indeed ;  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  power,  and 
should  be  prescribed  and  carefully  watched  by  the  logical 
and  accomplished  physician  ;  but  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  utility  of  morning  and  evening  ablution  of 
the  whole  body  with  tepid  water  the  whole  year  through. 

For  all  who  are  not  actually  robust,  the  warm  bath  is 
almost  as  extensively  prejudicial  as  the  cold  one  ;  to  all 
delicate  people  it  is  decidedly  exhausting ;  it  is  used  by 
Burgeons  in  some  cases  to  obtain  the  most  thorough  re- 
laxation of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  especially 
the  skin  and  superficial  ones.  When  tepid  water  and 
some  mild  soap  are  applied  briskly  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  followed  by  water  a 
little  wanner  to  rinse  the  skin,  the  person  standing  and 
exposed  naked  to  the  air,  in  Summer,  the  effect  is  exhilar- 
ating and  delightful  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dried  ;  let 
the  body  bo  thus  thoroughly  cleansed  in  four  sections, 
and  requiring  not  more  than  two  minutes  each,  ending 
with  the  fiesh  and  nail-brush  to  the  hands  and  feet  last, 
and  let  this  be  done  morning  and  evening,  and  so  &r  as 
bathing  is  coneomod,  that  person  has  fulfilled  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  complete  physiology  and  of  good  breeding  ; 
all  other  kinds  of  bathing,  such  as  tiie  plunge  and  sea- 
bath,  may  be  agreeable  to  the  robust  and  powerful,  but 
they  are  always  precarious,  and  often,  very  often,  deadly 
to  the  delicate  person  ;  practiced  as  it  now  is,  we  b^eve 
the  bath  to  be  one  of  the  most  exhausting  and  deadly 
means  of  destroying  the  enfeebled  constitution  of  the  mis* 
cxable  modem  American  woman. 
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Sm  David  Brewster,  the  eminent  philoBO- 
pher  of  Scotland,  has  been  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  preparing  an  elaborate  and  oarefal 
biography  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  work 
has  recently  been  published,  and  the  London 
Times  makes  it  the  basis  of  the  following  able, 
racy  and  highly  interesting  sketch  of  England's 
greatest  philosopher : 

As  a  general  role  the  biographies  of  men  of 
science  are  not  interesting  to  ordinary  readers. 
It  is  not  that  their  lives  are  uneventful.  We 
have  memoirs  of  poets,  novelists,  historians, 
divines — all  teeming  with  interest,  although 
the  incidents  which  the  biographer  has  to  re- 
late are  scarcely  more  important  than  those 
which  worthy  Dr.  Primrose  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  chronicle,  when  his  family  in  the  vicar- 
age moved  from  the  blue  room  to  the  brown 
room.  The  life  of  Samuel  Johnson  was  un- 
eventful, and  yet  his  biography  is  the  finest  in 
the  language.    But  we  have  no  memoir  of  a 


man  of  science  that  has  proved  of  deep  and 
lasting  interest,  unless  we  except  the  autobi- 
ography of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  more  completely  a  man 
devotes  himself  to  science,  he  becomes  the  less 
a  social  being ;  the  less,  therefore,  a  man,  and 
the  more  a  philosophical  instrument.  And  as 
we  do  not  suppose  that  memoirs  of  Babbage's 
calculating  machine  would  be  very  entertain- 
ing, so  neither  is  the  biography  of  a  man  whose 
life  has  passed  Into  an  algebraical  formula  and 
whose  thoughts  are  ever  intent  upon  z —  that 
terrible  unknown.  ^'Does  Mr.  Newton  eat, 
drink  or  sleep  like  other  men?''  well  might 
the  Marquis  de  I'Hopital  ask.  "I  represent 
him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius,  entirely  dis- 
engaged from  matter." 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  just  published  an 
elaborate  biography  of  Newton,  to  show  that 
he  is  entitled  not  only  to  the  admiration  which 
the  whole  world  accords  him.  but  also  to  tiie 
love  of  our  hearts.  Ha  has  done  his  best  to 
place  Sir  Isaac  in  a  good  light  He  has,  in 
short,  written  two  long  volumes  to  illustrate 
one  line  written  by  Pope : 

"  God  said,  <  Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  light." 
After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  lengthened  pane- 
gyric, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir 
David  is  a  good  Christian  and  a  bad  bio- 
grapher ;  and  that  if  Sir  Isaac  in  his  Intellect 
was  almost  a  god,  in  his  heart  he  was  scarcely 
a  man. 

Sir  David  has  been  engaged  on  the  life  of 
Newton  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  he  has  not  been  able  to  arrange  his  mate- 
rials with  a  coherence  greater  than  that  of  an 
almanac,  where  we  learned  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  born  four  days  before  Queen  Yictoria 
was  married,  and  her  Majesty  was  married  a 
couple  of  days  before  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  be- 
headed. He  suddenly  dashes  forward  twenty 
years,  then  back  thirty,  forward  again  ten,  back 
two  or  three,  forward  a  century,  and  so  to  and 
fro,  till  the  bewildered  reader  gives  up  in  des- 
pair the  task  of  following  the  author's  chro- 
nology, and  is  almost  content  to  believe  that 
Sir  Isaac  was  knighted  when  a  schoolboy,  and 
that  in  Ills  last  days  he  turned  alchymist. 

This  fault  is  fatal  to  a  biographer,  and  all  the 
scientific  attainments,  all  the  lucid  expoation, 
all  the  brilliant  TVTitings  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster cannot  retrieve  it.  Besides  which,  he 
writes  with  a  partiality  that,  while  it  wins  our 
affection  for  his  goodness,  destroys  our  respect 
for  his  opinion.  It  is  right  to  speak  with  reve- 
rence of  the  dead ;  let  the  memory  of  Newtoa 
be  sacred ;  but  so  also  should  the  memories  oi 
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HuygeDe  and  Hooke,  Leibnitz  and  Flamsteed. 
at  whose  expense  Sir  David  Brewster  has  ex- 
alted Newton.  We  are  qnlte  sure  that  the 
author  is  not  aware  how  much  he  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  partialitji  and  we  shall  therefore 
give  a  single  example  of  his  special  pleading 
in  favor  of  Sir  Isaac.  It  was  reported  that 
Newton  had  called  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society,  "  a  tricking  fellow'' 
and  "a  villain."  It  does  not  much  matter 
K'hether  the  report  was  true  or  fiilse,  only  Sir 
David  imagines  that  there  were  no  such  terms 
in  Newton's  vocabulary.  "  When  he  was  irri- 
tated at  the  conduct  of  Flamsteed,  he  could  not 
ronmumd  a  harsher  term  than  that  at  puppy, — 
See  p.  239." 

We  turn  to  page  239,  and  read  Flamsteed*s 
account  of  the  affair.  "  He  then  called  me 
many  hard  names ;  puppy  vjoa  the  mott  innocerU  qf 
thanJ^  And  why  should  Sir  David  go  thus  far 
out  of  the  way  to  show  that  Newton  could  not 
use  a  hard  word  ?  Wo  indeed  doubt  very  much 
whether  he  over  called  Sir  Sloane  "  a  tricking 
fellow"  and  "  a  villain ;"  but  we  do  not  think 
that  the  man  who,  when  a  schoolboy,  fought 
his  companion  in  the  church-yard,  and  rubbed 
his  nose  against  the  wall ;  who  told  Flamsteed 
to  hold  his  tongue,  and  called  him  a  puppy, 
and  who  addressed  some  Fellows  of  St  John's, 
when  he  saw  them  examining  a  haunted  house, 
**  9h,  ye  fools  I"  was  incapable,  as  Sir  David 
supposes,  of  employing  such  terms.  Of  what 
avail  is  all  this  veneering?  It  only  defeats  its 
purpose.  Excessive  praise  always  results  in 
excessive  depreciation.  This  has  happened 
once  already  in  the  case  of  Newton.  His  parti- 
sans in  the  Royal  Society  had  lauded  his  in- 
tellect so  vehemently,  and  his  claims  over 
foreigners  so  unfikirly,  that,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  foreigners  took  advantage  of  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness  and  pronounced  him  mad. 

The  elaborate  life  of  Newton,  contributed  by 
M.  Biot  to  the  Biographie  Vhivenelle,  is  written 
throughout  on  the  suspicion  that  from  his  45th 
year,  when  the  little  dog  "  Diamond"  is  said  to 
have  upset  the  candle  and  burnt  his  papers,  to 
the  day  of  hi»  death,  his  mighty  intellect  was 
obscured.  Sir  David  has  satisfactorily  dis- 
proved the  insanity  of  Newton,  bnt  he  need  not 
wonder  if  the  idolatry  of  which  he  sets  the  ex- 
ample should  call  forth  imputations  equally  in- 
jurious. With  all  our  veneration  for  his  name, 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  think 
they  honor  him  by  denying  his  faults,  and  who 
seem  to  us  to  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  those 
divines  who  explain  away  the  falsehood  of  one 
Scripture  saint,  and  out  and  out  defend  another 


for  cheating  his  Hither  and  robbing  his  brother. 

The  common  idea  of  Newton  is  very  vague. 
In  writing  to  the  earliest  of  his  biographers, 
Pope  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  same 
"  memoirs  and  character  of  him  as  a  private 
man."  The  desire  might  still  be  expressed. 
We  have  no  intimacy  with  Newton.  Few  per- 
sons, if  asked  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
man,  could  say  more  than  this — that  he  was 
exceedingly  absent,  and  that  he  was  imperturb- 
able almost  to  insipidity,  perhaps  quoting  aa 
illustration  of  the  latter  characteristic  the 
apocryphal  story  of  the  philosopher  and  his 
little  dog  '*  Diamond."  This  is  not  saying 
much,  and  yet  the  half  of  It  is  incorrect  The 
cotemporaries  of  Newton  describe  him  as  any- 
thing but  imperturbable  on  certain  occasions. 
Locke  declared  that  he  was  "a  nice  man  to 
deal  with,"  but  **  a  little  too  apt  to  raise  in 
himself  suspicions  where  there  is  no  ground." 
Falm^tcod  always  ''  found  him  insidious,  am- 
bitions, and  excessively  covetous  of  praise  and 
impatient  of  contradiction." 

Whiston  describes  him  as  equally  impatient, 
and  of  the  most  fearful,  cautious  and  suspicious 
temper  that  ever  he  knew.  D'Alembert  gives 
the  French  idea  of  him  when  he  says:  ^'In 
England  people  were  content  with  Newton's 
being  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age ;  in  France 
one  would  have  also  wished  him  to  be  amiable." 
If  Newtun  was  really  unamiable,  it  was  chiefly 
a  negative  unamiability.  He  was  unsocial,  he 
was  reserved,  he  was  absent,  he  was  silent ;  in 
the  course  of  five  years  his  secretary,  Humph- 
rey Newton,  never  saw  him  laugh  but  once,  and 
that  once  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  why ; 
worst  of  all  to  a  Frenchman,  he  had  none  of 
the  graces — could  not,  like  Fontenelle,  begin 
a  U'eatise  on  astronomy  by  saluting  a  lady, 
and  comparing  the  beauty  of  day  to  a  blonde 
and  the  beauty  of  night  to  a  brunette.  The 
only  qualities  of  Newton  that  were  positively 
unamiable  were  his  suspicious  temper  and  his 
impatience  of  contradiction.  All  else  was  nega- 
tive. His  goodness  even  was  negative,  with 
the  exception  of  his  piety  and  his  veracity.  He 
was  good  because  he  was  passionless ;  and  he 
was  not  loveable  because  he  was  void  of  emo> 
tion. 

Bishop  Burnet  said  that  Newton  had  the 
whitea  soul  he  ever  knew.  We  can  well  believe 
it  so.  Newton  was  utterly  unworldly,  and  the 
unworldliness  of  the  man  who  was  content  to 
pace  about  his  chamber  and  his  trim  little  gar- 
den from  morning  to  night,  save  when  he 
turned  out  for  half  an  hour  to  see  if  anybody 
would  listen  to  him  as  Lucasian  Professor,  must 
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have  rather  astonished  the  hustling  courtly 
Scotch  Bishop.  Then  he  was  pure  as  a  child ; 
his  niece  tells  us  that  he  broke  an  acquaintance 
of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Yfgani,  because 
the  Italian  chemist  told  him  some  loose  story 
of  a  nun.  Bishop  Burnet's  remark,  however, 
fa)  true  in  a  much  more  stringent  sense  than 
this — ^in  a  much  more  stringent  sense  than,  per- 
haps, he  ever  contemplated.  Newton  had  the 
whitest  soul  he  ever  knew,  simply  because  his 
emotional  nature  was  the  sheet  of  white  paper 
which  the  metaphysicians  of  that  period  were 
continually  talking  about. 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  done  his  best  to  prove 
the  contrary.  He  even  fancies  that  he  has  dis- 
covered Sir  Isaac  in  love.  Sir  Isaac  in  love ! 
it  is  incredible— it  is  impossible.  Fancy  the 
sedate  Lucasian  Professor  addressing  Lady 
Norris  like  one  of  those  fops  called  "pretty 
fellows,"  whom  Steel  shortly  afterward  satir- 
ized in  the  Tattler.  "  Can  you  resolve  to  wear 
a  widow's  habit  perpetually  ?"  he  writes. 
"  Whether  your  ladyship  should  go  constantly 
in  the  melancholy  dress  of  a  widow,  or  flourish 
again  among  the  ladies  " — that  is  the  question, 
and  that  is  the  style  of  courtship  which  Sir 
David,  with  his  eyes  open  and  all  his  optical 
reputation,  attributes  to  a  philosopher  whose 
soul  was  fixed  on  one  idea— the  increase  of 
gravity  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Sir  Isaac,  we  make  bold  to  say,  never  had  a 
thought  of  love.     ' 

In  comparison  with  Newton,  Uncle  Toby's 
behavior  to  the  Widow  Wadham  was  the  ex- 
treme of  gallantry  and  licentiousness.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Newton  was  a  god,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  used  to  say  that  two — he 
might  have  said  that  three — things  reminded 
him  that  he  was  a  mortal,  and  not  a  god— love) 
sleep  and  food.  These  three  things  proved  the 
divinity  of  Sir  Isaac,  for  he  never  spent  a 
thought  on  love,  took  very  little  sleep,  and  as 
for  his  dinner,  he  never  cared  for  it  and  oftener 
never  ate.  "  He  kept  neither  dog  nor  cat  in 
his  chamber,"  says  Humphrey  Newton,  "  which 
made  well  for  the  old  woman,  his  bed-maker, 
fibe  faring  much  the  better  for  it,  for  in  a  morn- 
ing she  has  sometimes  fbund  both  dinner  and 
supper  scarcely  tasted  of,  which  the  old  woman 
has  very  pleasantly  and  mumpingly  gone  away 
with." 

While  speaking  of  food,  we  may  mention,  in 
passing,  as  a  set-off  to  the  negations  of  New- 
ton's animal  and  emotional  nature,  his  one 
physical  eigoyment.  He  liked  fruit,  and  could 
eat  any  quantity  of  it  As  a  boy  we  find  him, 
in  his  acconnt^books,  spending  his  money  on 


cherries,  tarts  and  marmalade.  This  latter 
seems  to  have  gp'own  with  him.  for  he  was  al- 
ways very  fond  of  a  small  roasted  quince  for 
supper.  He  was  as  fond  of  orange  peel  afi'  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  used  to  take  it  boiled  in  water, 
for  his  breakfast,  instead  of  tea.  Apples,  too, 
appear  to  have  been  a  favorite  firuit  of  his ;  one 
of  his  letters  exhibit  him  longing  after  cider, 
and  making  great  endeavors  to  secure  some 
grafts  of  the  genuine  "  red  steaks."  Perhaps  it 
was  one  of  those  favored  "  red  r^eaks "  that 
falling  from  the  tree,  suggested  the  system  of 
the  world — the  universality  of  the  law  of  grav- 
itation. 

Other  enjoyments  Newton  had  none  which 
were  not  purely  intellectual.  Even  as  a  boy 
he  never  joined  in  the  games  and  amusements 
of  his  companions.  We  find  him  making  dials, 
and  water-clocks,  and  wind-mills ;  and  on  the 
day  of  the  great  storm  of  1668,  when  Cromwell 
was  drawing  his  last  breath  in  Whitehall,  and 
Goodwin  stood  by  his  bedside,  assuring  him 
that  his  soul  was  safe,  and  Bates  went  soft  and 
sad  fVom  room  to  room,  and  the  trees  in  St 
James's  Park  were  uprooted  by  the  tempest, 
Newton,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  jumping 
about  in  the  gale  to  measure  the  force  of  the 
wind.  In  more  advanced  years  his  amuse- 
ments were  still  more  severe.  When  weary  of 
his  other  studies,  the  different  calculus  and  the 
irregularities  of  the  moon,  he  "  refreshed  hiin- 
self "  with  chronology  and  all  the  dry  details  of 
lustrums.  Olympiads,  and  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts. 

With  such  pleasure  it  will  not  be  surprising 
that  we  return  to  negation,  and  say  that  his 
sesthetical  nature  was  utterly  blank.  He  had 
a  perfect  horror  of  poetry,  and  Would  have 
echoed  the  sentiment  of  his  friend  Barrow,  that 
it  is  "  an  ingenious  kind  of  nonsense."  He 
showed  his  regard  for  sculpture  when  he  said 
of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  that  he  waa 
"  a  lover  of  stone  dolls."  And  his  opinion  of 
painting  is  expressed  in  an  anecdote  which  we 
do  not  profess  to  comprehend,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  suggested  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  implies  that  he  considered 
pictures  nothing  but  "  dirt." 

As  we  look  further  into  Newton's  character 
we  find  everywhere  the  Fame  absence  of  color, 
the  same  whiteness  that  Bishop  Burnet  ob- 
served. One  curious  specimen  of  It  is  presented 
in  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  young  friend,  Fran- 
cis Aston,  who  was  about  to  set  out  on  his 
travels. 

"If  yon  bee  affronted,"  wrote  the  philoso- 
pher, "  it  is  better,  m  a  forraine  eourdryy  to  pasi 
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it  by  in  silence,  or  with  »  jest,  though  with 
aome  dishonor,  than  to  endeavor  revenge ;  for 
in  the  first  case  yoar  credit's  ne'er  the  worst 
when  yon  retorn  into  England,  or  come  into 
other  company  that  have  not  heard  of  the 
quarrelL  Bat,  in  the  second  case,  you  may 
beare  the  marlkS  of  the  quarrell  while  yon  live, 
if  you  outlive  it  at  all."  Here  is  vengeance- 
dissuading  his  young  friend  from  a  quarrel  on 
the  ground,  not  of  high  Christian  principle,  but 
of  unmanly  fear.  If  the  truth  must  bo  spoken, 
Newton  was  a  coward.  It  is  the  most  amusing 
thing  to  read  how  frightened  he  was  to  face  the 
public.  He  could  not  bear  publicity.  This 
was  partly  the  result  of  a  timid  disposition 
which  made  him  shrink  ftom  criticism,  but 
partly  also  it  was  the  result  of  a  self-absorbed 
and  unsociable  nature  that  was  all  in  all  to 
itself,  and  felt  no  need  of  human  sympa- 
thy. TVhen,  shortly  after  writing  the  above 
letter  to  Francis  Aston,  he  was  asked  for 
permission  to  publish  one  of  his  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he  gave  his 
consent,  on  condition  that  bis  name  should  be 
withheld. 

"  For  I  see  not,"  he  writes,  "  what  there  is 
desirable  in  public  esteem,  were  I  able  to  ac- 
quire it  and  maintain  it  It  would,  perhaps, 
increase  my  acquaintance — the  thing  which  I 
chlefiy  study  to  decline."  This  appalling  self- 
absorption  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  After  having  been  em- 
broiled in  a  trifling  optical  discussion  with  a 
Dutch  physician  by  the  name  of  Linus,  he 
writes  as  follows  to  one  of  his  friends  :  *^  I  see 
I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to  philosophy ;  but 
if  I  get  free  of  Mr.  Linus*s  business  I  will  reso- 
lutely bid  adieu  to  it  eternally,  excepting  what 
I  do  for  my  private  satisfaction,  or  leave  to 
come  out  after  me."  That  sentence  represents 
Sir  Isaac  to  the  life.  All  his  pursuits  were  for 
his  own  private  satisfaction ;  he  shunned  man- 
kind ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  his  discoveries 
that  would  ever  have  been  published  if  it  had 
not  been  dragged  into  the  light  by  his  friends, 
while  he  looked  on,  tyetting  and  muttering  at 
the  intrusion.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
what  was  never  truly  said  of  Milton,  ^*  His  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart" 

Dwelling  thus  apart,  and  viewing  with  singu- 
lar apathy  all  that  men  most  prize  in  public  es- 
teem and  private  sympathy,  it  was  natural  that 
Newton  should  look  with  stoical  contempt  on 
all  the  objects  of  human  ambition.  Love  he 
heeded  not — honor  he  sought  not;  above  all 
things  he  despised  wealth.    Master  of  the  mint, 

money  had   no   charms  for   him.    Speculum 
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metal)  for  his  reflecting  telescope,  was  to  him 
the  most  precious  of  metals.  The  bursting  of 
a  soap  bubble  gave  him  more  concern  than  the 
loss  of  £90,000  on  the  bursting  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble.  His  indifference  was  extended  to 
bis  latest  biographer,  who  has  not  condescended 
to  hint  at  the  loss.  Sir  Isaac  thought  more  of 
a  lens  and  a  prism  than  all  the  ingots  at  the 
mint  and  all  the  diamonds  in  Amsterdam.  He 
parted  with  his  money  freely — so  ih^ely,  indeed, 
that  his  biographers  have  regarded  it  as  a 
proof  of  ciogular  generosity.  It  was  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  it  was  no  more  generosity  than  is 
the  act  of  the  poor  savage  who  gives  away  in- 
estimable treasures  for  a  glass  bead  or  a  little 
bit  of  mirror. 

What  cared  he  for  wealth?  He  had  no  in- 
terest in  human  life ;  he  had  no  sublunary 
pleasures  which  money  purchases,  except  pip- 
pins and  red  steaks.  He  gave  it  away  to  any- 
body who  asked  for  it  In  one  of  his  absent  fits 
he  had  his  pocket  picked  of  more  than  £3,000, 
and  suspected  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Whiston ;  he  made  no  efforts  to  recover 
his  bank  bills,  and  when  asked  how  much  he 
had  lost,  only  replied,  "  Too  much."  He  was 
so  far  imposed  upon  that  he  paid  £4,000  for  an 
estate  in  Wiltshire  worth  only  half  of  that  sum ; 
he  was  told  that  he  might  vacate  his  bargain  in 
equity,  and  he  declined  the  trouble.  **  I  have 
seen,"  says  honest  Humphrey  Newton — "  I  have 
seen  a  small  pasteboard  box  in  his  study,  set 
against  the  open  window,  with  no  less,  as  one 
might  suppose,  than  1,000  guineas  in  it,  crowded 
edgeways ;  whether  this  was  suspicion  or  care- 
lessness I  cannot  say — perhaps  to  try  the 
fidelity  of  those  about  him." 

It  was  certainly  carelessness ;  but  poor  Hum- 
phrey (how  vividly  he  remembers  it  all !)  felt 
sorely  tempted  when  he  saw,  *'as  one  might 
suppose" — ^for  he  was  too  honest  to  count 
them — "  no  leas  than  1,000  guineas  "  **  crowded 
edgeways,"  and  it  was  a  help  to  his  fidelity  to 
believe  that  the  trial  was  intended  by  his 
master— his  master,  to  whom,  when  at  the  head 
of  the  mint,  a  duchess  all  in  vain  offered  a 
bribe  of  £6,000.  At  one  period  of  his  Uts  Sir 
Isaac  gave  some  study  to  alohymy,  and  we 
might  suppose,  from  one  of  the  sentences  in  the 
letter  to  Francis  Aston,  l¥om  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  that  he  had  thought  of  transmu- 
tation as  a  means  of  money-making.  He  rec- 
ommends his  young  friend  to  inquire  on  the 
continent  atwut  transmutations,  these  **  being 
the  most  lucif^rous.  and  many  times  /uq/eroiM 
experiments,  too,  in  philosophy." 

This  letter,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
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was  written  not  loug  before  his  circamstanoes 
were  such  as  to  give  him  some  anxiety,  and  he 
was  glad  to  escape  his  weekly  payments  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  If  he  ever 
thought  of  money-making  it  was  only  to  pay 
his  frugal  buttery  book,  and  buy  putty  for  his 
lenses,  and  oranges  for  his  sister.  He  gave 
away  his  money  without  concern ;  be  was  eyen 
offensiTe  in  his  liberality,  and  quarreled  with 
persons  who  refused  his  purse.  Think  of  Sir 
Isaac  taking  a  handful  of  guineas  at  random 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  offering  it  as  a  fee  to  a 
physician  like  Cheselden  I 

We  have  not  said  anything  of  the  controver- 
sies which  brought  Newton  into  contact  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  put  his  manliness  to  the 
test ;  and  we  must  leave  it  to  others  to  adjust 
all  the  microscopic  details  of  authorship  and 
copyright  which  these  controversies  involve. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  paas  without  reprehen- 
sion the  unfairness  with  which  Newton  treated 
his  opponents,  Huygens  and  Hooke,  Leibnitz 
and  Flamsteed.  It  la  just  retribution  that 
Newton's  corpuscular  theory  of  light  has  suc- 
cumbed before  the  undulatory  theory  defended 
by  Huygens  and  Hooke ;  thai  his  law  of  double 
refraction  has  been  displaced  by  that  of  Huy- 
gens ;  that  his  theory  of  the  inflexion  of  light 
has  been  forgotten  by  Hooke ;  and  that  his 
method  of  fluxions,  which  raised  the  greatest 
din  of  all,  has  been  supplanted  by  the  different 
calculus  of  Leibnitz.  For  one  thing  in  these 
controversies  we  may  be  proud  of  Newton.  His 
jealousy  was  absurd,  all  generosity  was  forgot- 
ten ;  but  he  never  descended  to  the  atrocious 
frauds  which  disgraced  his  opponents,  Bcr- 
.nouilli,  Leibnitz  and  Wolf. 

.Such  was  Newton  as  a  num.  Glorious  in  his 
Intellect,  with  a  piety  rather  intellectual  than 
devotional,  he  was  a  stoic,  for  he  had  no  feel- 
ing! to  contend  with.  It  is  very  saddening  to 
find  that  the  two  most  splendid  names  which 
science  can  boast  of  belong  to  men  so  deficient 
in  theix  moral  natures  as  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  In  the  former  we  find  a  poative 
moral  obliquity,  which  would  awaken  pity  were 
it  not  joined  to  so  majestic  an  intellect  that  it 
excites  terror  and  despair  of  human  nature. 
In  the  latter  we  fiod  simply  a  vacuum— iron 
intellect  on  -every  side  surrounding  and  main- 
taining the  tremendous  gap  within.  We  have 
no  desire  to  moralize  on  the  fact  Wo  have 
simply  endeavored  to  give  a  faithftil  represen- 
tation of  Newton's  character,  believing  that  no 
possible  good. can  result  from  the  fulsome  flat- 
teries which  are  Jieaped  on  his  good  name. 
When  thecat^onporaries  of  Newton  hailed  him 


as  a  god,  they  declared,  in  very  brilliant  phiasp. 
that  he  was  not  a  man. 


♦^- 
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1:7  tho  sweet  old  woods,  in  the  doar  old  voods. 

Where  I  wandered  long  ago, 
Through  the  cool  deep  shade  by  the  tall  trees  maJe, 
I  roamed  when  the  son  was  low. 

Twas  a  loved  retreat, 

And  1  thought  most  sweet 
It  would  bo  in  that  tranquil  hour. 

By  the  last  rich  ray 

Of  the  sun  to  stray 
Through  my  oft-frequented  bower. 

Ah  !  many  a  change,  unlooked-for  and  strange, 

O'er  my  spirit  lone  had  passed, 
Snoe,  'neath  the  shade  by  those  tall  trees  made 
My  feet  had  wandered  last ; 

And  hope's  pure  Ught, 

That  with  radiance  bright 
O'er  my  happy  spirit  shone, 

Like  the  ikding  gleam 

Of  the  sunset  beam 
Had  vanished  and  left  me  alone. 

And  a  change  was  there,  for  the  brooding  air, 

Once  laden  with  pleasant  sound, 
With  a  pensive  tone  breathed  of  days  by-gooe 
As  the  breezes  sighed  around  ; 

For  the  humjuing  bee, 

In  the  blossomed  tree. 
And  the  Robin's  tuneful  lay. 

And  the  cooing  dove 

With  her  notes  of  love, 
All,  all,  had  passed  away. 

Still  the  wild-flower  lone  by  the  mossy  stone 

Looked  up  with  a  tender  smile. 
Yet  metliought  it  wore  midst  its  leaves  no  more 
The  smile  that  it  wore  erewbUe. 

And  the  rill  went  by 

Singing  lovingly 
A  song  for  the  young  leaves'  birth  , 

Yet  stUl  I  deemed 

That  strange  sadness  seemed 
To  be  blending  with  its  mirth. 

The  young  beech  tree,  which  had  sheltered  me 

From  the  fervid  noontide  ray, 
By  some  ruthless  hsnd  from  its  kindred  band 
Had  been  rudely  cut  away. 

TVas  my  bower  of  prayer 

Ere  the  wing  of  care 
O'er  my  heaven  of  gladness  swept ; 

And,  though  fiir,  (kr  thence, 

I  had  wandered  since. 
Fond  mem'ry  its  bloom  had  kept. 

Oh  I  how  changed,  how  lone,  every  spot  had  grown. 

Yet  I  lingered  grieving  there. 
For  a  haunting  tone,  as  from  years  by-gone. 
Pervaded  the  dewy  air. 

Oh  I  that  mournful  spell 

O'er  my  spirit  fell 
With  a  strange  subduing  power, 

And  bitter  tears, 

O'er  youth's  Uighted  years, 
Were  poured  in  that  silent  hour. 
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Aboot  the  time  that  the  preseiA  namber  of 
our  Magazine  goes  to  press  there  will  be  a  dig- 
nified gathering  of  the  scientific  men  of  oar 
countrj  at  Albany,  as  the  **  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  "  was  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  that  city,  commenc- 
ing on  the  20th  of  August  We  shall  doubtless 
be  able  in  our  next  issue  to  give  some  account 
of  their  sage  deliberations.  The  meeting  has 
been  expected  to  possess  more  than  usual  intei^ 
est  the  present  year,  as  a  new  observatory  was 
to  be  inaugurated,  and  other  extra  ceremonies 
beyond  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Addresses  were  to  be  delivered  by  Sen- 
ator Seward  and  Edward  Everett  Invitations 
were  extended  to  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  science  in  Europe  to  attend 
this  meeting,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  any  of  them  being  present 

In  the  mean  time,  while  waiting  for  some  ac- 
count of  the  doings  of  this  august  body  at  Al- 
bany, we  will  give  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  a 
similar  gathering  of  English  savans,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  **  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,*'  held  at  Glasgow 
last  September.  The  description  is  from  an 
American  gentleman,  who  gives  a  graphic,  and 
sometimes  almost  saucy  account,  of  what  he 
saw,  and  sends  it  to  the  Edgefield  Advertiser  in 

South  Carolina : 

«*  Glasgow,  Sept  16, 1856. 

"I  reached  Glasgow  on  Friday  from  my 
Highland  tour.  On  Wednesday  the  'British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ' 
was  convened  in  the  City  Hall,  at  8  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  room,  which  was  capable  of  holding 
3,000  persons,  was  two-thirds  filled^the  galle- 
ries and  benches  being  filled  by  the  associates, 
of  whom  a  large  number  were  females,  com- 
prising the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Glasgow  and 
the  surrounding  country.  On  the  stage  sat  the 
distingniehed  foreigners,  and  the  life  members 
of  the  Association.  These  are  the  noble  amar 
teurs  and  the  really  scientific  members.  The 
associates  are  the  commoners — ^amateuis  who 
pay  £1  for  the  privilege  of  attending  the  dis- 
cussions, etc,|  of  the  meeting.  Having  gene 
early,  I  had  a  good  seat  in  the  gallery  just  over 
the  stage,  and  a  few  minutes  after  8  o'clock  the 
distinguished  body  of  science  and  noble  blood 
came  in  from  the  Lord  Provost's  (where  they 
had  been  dining)  pell  mell  upon  the  stage.  I 
did  not  know  one  of  them,  but  when  they  were 
seated  I  recognized  in  the  tall,  ungainly  figure 
that  occupied  the  chair,  the  former  President, 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby.    He  rose  to  make  his 


valedictory,  and  though  I  felt  till  then  a  cer- 
tain awe,  I  was  forced  to  hold  my  hat  over  my 
face  to  hide  the  laughter  which  the  singular 
appearance  of  this  individual  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  restrain.  He  stood  at  first 
erect,  with  his  hands  crossed  before  him,  where 
he  held  them  closely  together  Ul  the  time ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  said  *  Ladies,'  than  he  flung 
his  body  backward,  his  feet  remaining  firm,  till 
his  form  represented  an  are  of  90  degrees.  His 
large  nose,  tapered  to  a  point,  rose  from  his  ca- 
daverous face,  and  was  directed  to  the  ceiling 
in  his  rear,  while  his  long,  stiff  coat  tail, 
equally  sharp,  stood  at  the  antipodes  and 
looked  toward  the  audience.  Singular  as  was 
his  attitude,  conceive  my  surprise  when,  by  a 
rapid  movement,  he  entirely  reversed  his  por- 
tion, brought  his  pointed  nose  to  the  table  in 
front  of  him,  and  sent  his  coat  tail  out  horizon- 
tally behind,  while — not  as  though  it  had  been 
spoken,  but  as  though  it  had  been  ejected  by 
this  violent  effort — the  word  '  Grentlemen ' 
broke  frcm  his  lips.  This  was  his  only  gesture ; 
his  hands  and  feet  remained  firm,  but  at  every 
sentence  he  performed  one  or  more  of  these 
rapid,  violent  and  exaggerated  antero-posterior 
contortions.  He  spoke  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
his  ideas  were  destitute  of  point,  and  his  ex- 
pressions of  all  elegance.  He  concluded  by  in- 
troducing his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the 
President  of  the  Association  for  this  year. 

His  Grace  is  a  young  man,  about  thirty-two, 
who  has  been  much  petted,  and  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  cleverness,  and  his  election  as  President 
is  esteemed  a  high  expression  of  the  value 
which  the  scientific  talent  of  the  United  King- 
dom place  upon  his  learning  and  abilities.  He 
is  of  good  figure,  short,  neat  hand  and  foot,  a 
certain  fr^dom  of  carriage  rarely  possessed,  I 
believe,  by  people  here,  with  a  fine  head  and 
eye,  delicate  futures  and  an  exhnberant  growth 
of  pale  red  hair.  He  stood  upon  a  narrow 
platform,  where  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  move  his  fyet,  without  falling  off. 
The  table,  a  very  common  one,  before  which  he 
stodd,  was  so  low  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold 
his  speech  in  his  band.  It  was  printed,  how- 
ever, which  was  well,  for  he  could  not  have 
held  the  manuscript  for  such  a  length  of  time. 
His  voice  was  free  and  clear,  and  his  manner 
easy.  There  was  no  gesticulation,  except  turn- 
ing his  ikce  ftt>m  one  side  to  the  other.  He 
gave  a  resume  of  the  principal  discoveries  In 
science  since  1840,  when  the  meeting  was  held 
in  Glasgow  last  There  were  no  striking 
thoughts,  and  though  he  spoke  of  friends  who 
had   recently   died,   the  celebrated   Edward 
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Forbes  was  one,  (a  young  man,)  there  was  no 
attempt  at  pathos — only  a  genteel  tribute. 
His  speech  was  two  hours  long,  and  nothing 
more  than  a  catalogue,  with  little  comment,  of 
the  moat  commonly  known  results  and  achieye- 
ments  of  science ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that,  merely  as  such,  it  was  strikingly  deficient 
in  many  important  points.  The  language  was 
good,  however,  and,  except  in  a  few  words,  the 
pronunciation  the  same  as  our  own.  When  he 
finished.  Dr.  Macfhrlanc,  the  aged  Principal  of 
the  Glasgow  Uniyersity,  rose,  and  rolling  his 
tongue  in  his  toothless  mouth,  spluttered  forth 
the  most  astonishing  concatenation  of  fulsome 
compliments  to  the  noble  Duke,  for  *  his  very 
able  and  learned,  and  enlightened,  and  liberal 
address,'  that  could  be  imagined,  and  closed 
by  moving  that  the  '  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
returned  to  his  Grace,  the  most  noble  Duke  of 
Argyle.'  Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  of  geologi- 
cal celebrity,  rose  to  second  the  motion.    He  is 

rather  handsome,  resembles  B ,  but  is  not 

near  so  good-looking.  He  hemmed  and  hawed, 
repeated  and  bungled,  could  not  say  what  he 
wanted  to  say,  affected  bashf^lness  when  he  was 
evidently  brazen  enough,  and  finally  took  his 
seat  after  what,  with  us,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  flat  failare,  as  would  everything  that 
passed  on  the  oocasion,  except  the  Duke's 
speech.  Mr.  Phillips,  author  of  *  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  etc,'  rose,  and  at  least  deserved  the 
credit  of  saying,  without  stammering,  what  he 
wished.  He  read  over  the  list  of  distingaished 
strangers.  Prince  Lucicn  Bonaparte,  the  orni- 
thologist, was  named.  The  audience  applauded, 
and  the  Prince  roee  and  bowed.  Good  heavens  i 
is  there  any  of  the  great  Napoleonic  blood  in 
that  little,  sqnat,  obese  Frenchman  7  Ho  looks 
as  if  he  had  been  stuffed  with  Iroga  till  he  could 
scarcely  draw  his  breath.  He  is  the  very  reali- 
zation of  the  notion  of  a  frog-eating  French- 
man, and  a  few  touches  of  the  pencil  of  the 
caricaturist  would  make  an  excellent  likeness 
of  him  in  the  shap^  of  a  bull-frog  of  the  first 
rank.  Baron  Liebig  came  next*  The  Baron 
rose — a  slender,  good-looking  man  of  fifty,  with 
hair  jnst  taming  gray,  and,  except  a  large  noec 
and  erect  carriage,  nothing  to  disiingaish  him ; 
not  a  mark  of  profound  tboag^t  In  a  word,  I 
would  be  glad  to  report  diflbrenily,  hot  the 
truth  is,  take  that  body  ail  in  all,  the  nobles 
and  learned  doctors,  they  were  as  common 
looking  and  as  nninteHeetoal  a  display  of  men 
ta  conld  be  eaaily  oolleeted.  On  Thnrsday  I 
attended  the  Tuiona  aections,  where  many  in- 
teresting papers  were  read,  and  saw  and  heard 
the  celebrated  Hng^  Miller.    He  has  a  fine 


head — the  best  of  any  here — ^but  looks  and 
speaks  like  a  Scotch  laborer ;  yet  he  has  genius. 
That  night  I  went  to  a  cmvermtzioik.  where, 
knowing  no  one,  I  had  the  gratification  of 
pressing  my  hat  fur  an  hour  or  two  through  the 
crowd     On  Friday  I  went  to  the  mathematical 

section  to  see  Prof.  N ,  of  this  place,  for 

whom  I  bad  left  my  card  and  letter  of  introduo' 
tion  at  the  Glasgow  Observatory.  Mr.  White- 
house  read  a  paper  which  was  thought,  by  cele- 
brated physicists,  etc.,  present,  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  a  telegraphic  commuDica- 
tion  between  this  country  and  America.  After- 
ward there  was  a  paper  on  the  material  that 
occupies  the  interplanetary  spaces.    This  was 

followed  by  Prof.  N ,  in  a  most  ingenioos 

article  on  the  geological  formations  in  the 
moon.  Think  of  it !  No  longer  arc  men  desir- 
ous of  becoming  State  geologists,  but  they 
aspire  to  be  geologists  to  the  moon.  When  he 
took  his  seat.  Sir  John  Ross,  an  old  gray-headed, 
sturdy  sailor,  wearing  several  medals,  a  white 
vest  and  a  doep  scarlet  neckcloth,  rose  to  say 
that  as  for  those  beautiful  diagrams  on  which 
the  Professor  founded  his  opinions,  they  weie 
the  result  of  the  observations  of  his  telescope, 
and  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  produce 
them  for  the  amusement  of  ladies.  This  was  a 
terrible  revelation,  and  Sir  David  Bre^i-ster,  a 
handsome  old  gentleman,  rose  to  smooth  it 
over.  That  night  I  heard  Dr.  Carpenter  lecture, 
and  saw  the  great  WhewelL  He  is  the  very  in- 
carnation of  an  English  clergyman.  I  have  not 
heard  him  speak.    Carpenter  has  a  fine  head. 

In  the  face  he  resembles  H ;  is  tall,  slender 

and  ungainly  in  his  figure,  looking  like  a 
schoolboy ;  immense  hands  and  feet ;  his  panta- 
loons were  too  short,  and  he  wore  leather  straps 
as  long  as  MiQor  Jones. 

**1  was  now  introduced  to  Sir  William  Jardine 
who  promised  that  to-morrow  I  should  hear  the 
whole  subject  of  artificial  fish-breeding  dis- 
cussed.   Last  night  I  went  to  an  evening  party 

at  Prof.  N *8.    I  had  not  been  personally 

introduced  to  him.  This  I  did  myself  as  soon 
as  I  entered ;  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  me  and 
begged  me  to  walk  around.  I  thanked  \im 
and  sauntered  oft  Three  or  four  rooms  were 
thrown  open  to  the  guests ;  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  introductions,  and  as  most  of  them 
were  strangers  like  myself,  there  were  the  most 
ludicrous  scenes  of  awkward,  gaping  people 
that  could  be  imagined.  I  made  myself  per 
fectly  at  home,  and  though  no  one  spoke  to 
me,  I  addressed  several  who  seemed  obliged  to 
me. 

^  After  awhile  I  saw  Dr.  Carpenter  standing 
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ftlone ;  he  was  the  only  penoa  there  whose 
name  even  I  knew,  and  I  hastily  made  my  way 
up  to  him ;  found  him  very  affable,  and  en- 
joyed half-an-honr*s  convenation  with  him, 
which  I  shall  remember  for  a  long  time.  I 
Btaid  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  as  soon  as 
I  saw  the  first  man  retire  I  went  home.  There 
was  a  mulatto  there  talking  French,  who  did 
not  look  a  bit  more  awkward  than  the  rest  of 
the  company,  and  whom  som^  of  the  ladies 
seemed  to  find  particularly  interesting.  He 
was  not  even  a  good  specimen  of  a  negro,  and 
as  I  turned  from  him  my  eye  fell  on  two  books 
of  Glarkson,  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
I  have  seen  all  the  great  men  of  science  in 
England,  except  Faraday  and  Herschel,  whom 
I  know  of.  I  believe  I  have  not  made  the  beet 
of  my  opportunities,  and  that  I  should  have 
talked  right  and  left  to  ail  te  whom  I  had  any- 
thing to  say.  Indeed,  i  am  surprised  at  En- 
glish ailability,  after  the  reserve  I  had  antici- 
pated. I  have  seldom  been  addressed  first,  but 
I  have  uniformly  received  the  most  polite  reply 
to  any  remark  which  I  made.  Everything  is, 
'If  you  please,'  'I  thank  yon,'  <I  beg  par- 
don,' '1  am  much  obliged,'  etc.,  etc., — sen- 
tences which  they  repeat  till  you  are  sick  of 
hearing  them,  from  the  waiters  at  hotels  up. 
There  is  also  an  affectation  of  timidity  among 

all  classes,  which  makes  them  stammer  and 
hesitate  wlienever  they  speak.  Vulgar  as  this 
is,  the  very  l)e8t  of  them,  such  as  Jatdine,  Mur- 
ehison,  even  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  are  guilty  of 
it  to  a  most  abominable  extent  u.' 


>» 


THY   STARRY   EYES. 

BT  THB  AUTBOB  Or  JfAQOU  BELL. 


Th J  Bt«rry  eyw  seem  ever  bent 

So  loTinglj  on  mine, 
It  Beema  u  tboogfa  the  angels  lent 

Their  tenderness  to  thine  : 
They  speak  to  me  of  brighter  days, 

Of  hopes  which  cannot  Ikde— 
Uj  spirit  basking  in  their  rajs 

Is  better,  pnrer  made. 

Tbflj  seem  to  me  like  beacons  lair 

To  guide  my  sfHrit  here, 
Abore  the  breakers  of  despair 

Unto  a  higher  sphere 
I  lore  to  linger  in  their  light, 

So  tkr  above  all  praise, 
While  calmly,  as  the  starry  nlg^t, 

They  mirror  back  my  gaae. 

With  intnitions  beantiftil, 

With  aspirations  bright, 
So  reverently  dutiful, 

So  full  of  holy  light— 
I  feel  that  when  life's  stormy  days 

Ebve  brought  the  quiet  even, 
Those  starry  eyes  win  lend  their  rays 

To  U^t  me  home  to  Heaven. 


SIMEON   SNOOKS  TWICE   MARRIED. 

"  Hioogh  love  is  warm  awhile, 
Soon  it  grows  oold/'  [Moosk. 

Mr.  Simeon  Snooks  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
remarkable  man.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  was  anything  remarkable  in  the  &ct  that 
Mr.  Snooks  was  becoming  considerably  bald* 
headed,  nor  that  his  hair  was  slightly  sprinkled 
with  the  **  blossoms  of  time" — ^nor  yet  that  the 
whiskers  which  flourished  in  rare  luxuriance 
upon  his  chin,  gave  unmistakable  proof  that 
their  owner  had  already  begun  to  descend  the 
downhill  path  of  life. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Snooks  was  a  man  of 
hiffh  birihf  which,  in  these  days  of  peculiar 
whims  and  notions,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  im* 
portance. 

.  Again,  he  was  an  Englishman ;  which,  of 
itself,  would  not  be  any  tiling  particularly  start- 
ling— ^but  what  we  want  to  get  at  is  this,  that 
Mr.  Snooks  was  once  a  hopeful  cion  of  a  gen* 
teel  English  family,  and  consequently  was  a 
man  of  considerable  education  and  Imowledge 
of  good  society,  and  had  many  refined  notions 
quite  above  common  opinions ;  all  which  made 
him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  a  personage 
of  importance,  Wy  as  we  said  before,  a  remark- 
able man. 

Now  it  happened  that  in  early  life  Mr« 
Simeon  Snooks  unfortunately  fell  in  love; 
(alas !  that  such  should  be  the  melancholy  fate 
of  most  men ;)  unfortunately,  we  say,  for  his 
love  was  bestowed,  not  upon  one  of  his  own 
high  standing  and  exalted  attainments,  but 
upon  one  of  humble  birth,  of  inferior  station, 
or,  ratiier,  as  they  say  in  England,  upon  a 
pecuarUgirL 

Simeon  undoubtedly  realized  the  immense 
condescension  it  would  be  for  him  to  connect 
liimself  with  this  young  lady,  (perhaps  I  diould 
not  have  said  lady  in  this  connection,  but  as  it 
was  "  a  slip  of  the  pen"  I  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned,) but,  notwithstanding,  he  very  resolutely 
determined,  as  many  others  would  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances,  to  make  her  his  bride. 

Now  this,  we  must  say,  was  very  unwise  in 
Simeon.  It  is  manifestly  improper  for  a  man 
of  high  standing  and  gentle  breeding  to  stoop 
to  a  connection  with  one  of  inferior  rank.  But 
60  it  was  in  the  case  of  our  hera 

In  vain  did  the  senior  Mr.  Snooks  storm  and 
threaten ;  in  vain  did  Mrs.  Snooks  eihaust  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  Yorlohire  epithets  in  de- 
nouncing the  conduct  of  her  misguided  son ; 
in  vain  did  his  artstocraiio  steters  frown  and 
toss  their  pretty  heads— Simeon  was  resolute. 

Love,  with  him,  was  an  all-absorbing  pas* 
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sion,  and  threats  and  expoBtulations  only  served 
to  make  him  more  determined.  In  due  time 
he  was  married,  and  with  his  bride  took  ship 
for  America. 

"Favoring  gales*'  wafted  the  loving  pur 
across  the  waves  of  the  blue  Atlantic,  and  after 
a  few  months  they  found  themselves  comfort- 
ably settled  on  a  pleasant  farm  in  one  of  the 
most  romantic  districts  of  the  far-famed  West. 

But  it  was  the  destiny  of  Mr.  Snooks,  and 
undoubtedly  there  are  hundreds  who  have  had 
the  same  sorrowful  experience,  to  find  his  dream 
of  love  and  domestic  felicity  only  a  drecan. 

It  took  only  a  few  months  to  convince  him, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  Mrs.  Snooks 
was  neither  pretty  nor  agreeable. 

Whether  or  not  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
exalted  birth,  and  of  the  high  circles  in  which 
he  had  moved  *'  at  home,''  had  any  influence 
in  bringing  about  this  discovery,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  But  it  ii*  not  at  all  improb- 
able, that  Mr.  Snooks  cast  "  many  a  longing, 
lingering  look"  back  to  the  dignity,  which  he 
had  abandoned ;  and  while  he  undoubtedly  con* 
tddered  the  humble  life  which  he  had  chosen 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  his  wife, 
he  felt  not  a  little  uncomfortable  when  think- 
ing of  the  immense  stoop  which  he  had  made 
for  her  sake.  Neither  is  it  impossible  but  that 
he  might  sometimes  have  told  her  fo.  Indeed, 
we  feel  well  persuaded  that  he  did,  for  Mrs. 
Snooks  was  a  very  irritable  person,  and  Mr.  S. 
was  often  as  Irritable  as  his  wife,  and  not  un- 
fhsqnently  hasty  in  his  e^rBssions. 

Now,  patient  reader,  w«  must  beg  pardon 
for  exposing  this  fault,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
of  our  hero.  We  certainly  should  not  have 
done  it  if  we  had  been  writing  a  fictitious 
story — ^nay,  verily!  but  we  would  have  made 
him  a  paragon  of  goodness,  and  his  wife  the 
"  pink  of  perfection" — but  as  it  is  a  tale  firom 
real  life  which  wo  are  giving  you,  we  trust  that 
you  will  pardon  us  if  we  do  not  make  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Snooks  particularly  better  than  they 
were. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
follow  Mr.  S.  and  his  wife  through  the  history 
of  their  pioneer  life,  to  show  how  the  lady's 
asperities  of  temper  increased  as  age  advanced 
and  health  failed;  how  the  gentleman  grew 
more  and  more  austere  aa  domestic  peace  de- 
clined, not  to  say  as  wealth  increased,  and  he 
came  to  be  more  and  more  a  personage  of  im- 
portance in  the  vicinity  where  he  resided.  We 
would  not  infer  that  his  rising  dignity  enabled 
him  to  see  any  more  clearly  the  disparity  be- 
tween himself  and  his  humble  wife ;  for  we  do 


not  profess  to  be  sufficiently  versed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  human  nature  to  say,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  that  such  was  the  case. 

But  the  world  is  full  of  changes,  and  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Snooks  should  be  free  from  what 
seems  to  be  the  common  lot  of  mankind. 

Consumption,  which  had  long  since  com- 
menced its  ravages  upon  the  enfeebled  consti- 
tution of  Mrs.  S.  rapidly  advanced  toward  the 
consummation  of  its  fatal  work. 

Slowly,  silently,  like  the  flame  of  an  expiring 
taper — now  brightening  up  into  intense,  unnat- 
ural brilliancy — ^now  fading  away  till  its  faint 
light  is  almost  spent,  and  then  brightening 
again  only  to  sink  into  deeper  gloom,  her  fiee- 
ble  liib  went  out ;  and  Mr.  Snooks  found  him- 
self unexpectedly  alone— widowed,  desolate. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  gloomy,  misty  day 
in  Winter,  that  Mr.  S.  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife.  There  was  no 
time  for  explanation  of  past  diffi^rences — none 
for  the  exchange  of  fond  adieus,  such  as  should 
mark  the  last  sad  parting  between  hearts  once 
joined  for  a  life-long  pilgrimage  together  ;  the 
dim  eyes  of  the  wife  gave  no  token  of  recogni- 
tion, and  she  passed  away  without  even  press- 
ing the  hand  which  had  led  her  away  tram  her 
own  dear  England  to  die  in  a  foreign  land. 

It  is  sad  to  die  in  a  foreign  land— sad,  even 
when  fond,  loving  ones  are  near  to  wipe  away 
the  death-dews  and  whisper  words  of  cheer  to 
the  parting  spirit,  as  it  stands  trembling  upon 
the  verge  of  life,  and  looking  with  strange 
dread  upon  the  dim  pathway  which  it  must 
soon  tread  through  the  vale  of  dissolution ; 
sad,  when  love,  constant  and  long  tried,  sus- 
tains the  drooping  head  and  closes  the  dim 
eyes ;  but  how  deep  must  be  the  gloom  to  one 
who  is  passing  away  ttom  a  home  illumined  by 
no  love-light ;  where  the  sweet  fountain  of  do- 
mestic affection  has  been  chilled  and  frozen 
from  a  cold  hearthstone,  and  an  alienated  heart 
Whether  it  was  that  the  latent  spark  of  affec- 
tion was  awakened,  as  Mr.  S.  looked  upon  his 
pale,  unconscious  wife  ;  whether  the  memory 
of  her  youthfiil  sacrifice  of  home  and  native 
land  came  back  reproachfully  to  his  spirit,  or 
remorse  stung  him  to  ag^ny,  as  cold,  unkind 
words,  neglect  or  rudeness  came  back  to  his 
memory,  blended  with  the  recollection  of  many 
sacrifices,  many  kindnesses,  many  gentle  words 
and  various  excellences  of  character  of  the  de- 
parted, we  cannot  tell ;  certain  it  is  that  Mr. 
Snooks  wept  bitterly  by  the  bedside  of  his  pale, 
silent  wife,  and  all  who  saw  him  seemed  fully 
persuaded  that  he  felt  as  bad  as  it  would  be 
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proper  for  any  ooe  to  feel  under  similar  oir- 
eomsiances. 

It  was  a  coldi  cheerless  day  when  Mr.  Snooks 
saw  the  remains  of  his  companion  laid  in  the 
grave.  Load  and  anrestrained  was  the  grief 
of  the  widower  as  he  saw  the  moist  earth 
heaped  npon  the  coffin  lid  which  hid  forever 
flrom  his  gaze  the  form  of  his  lost  one.  And 
when  at  last  he  turned  away  to  seek  his  deso* 
late  home  many  an  eye  was  wet  with  sympa- 
thetic tears. 

Two  weeks  passed  away—- two  weeks  of  lone- 
liness, of  angaish,  of  desolation  to  the  bereaved 
widower.  Oh!  what  an  age  of  suffering  was 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  those  two  dreary 
weeka 

None  but  they  who  have  known  the  anguish 
of  unutterable  grief— grief  weightier  than  or- 
dinary mortals  are  capable  of  enduring— oan 
form  any  adequate  conception  of  his  sufTerings 
during  that  dark  period  of  misery. 

But  sorrow  which  is  so  intense,  fortunately 
for  the  sttfierer,  is  usually  of  short  duration. 
So  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Snooks.  Cupid, 
the  little  archer,  who,  as  poets  say,  is  blind, 
stationed  himself  behind  a  pair  of  soft  blue 
eyes  whose  mellow  glances  rivalled  the  sun- 
beams which  for  seventeen  summers  had  deep- 
ened the  rose-tint  on  the  cheek  of  a  lovely 
maiden,  and  from  beneath  their  drooping  lashes 
he  sent  forth  his  tiny  arrow,  which,  being  too 
cunningly  aimed  to  miss  its  mark,  sank  deep 
into  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  sorrowing 
widower. 

Alas  for  Simeon  Snooks  I  pierced  by  Cupid's 
dart,  and  at  snch  a  time ;  alas,  for  Anna  Jones ! 
destined  so  soon  to  exchange  the  gaiety  and 
merriment  of  seventeen  for  the  dignified  de- 
portment and  sober  airs  of  fifty ;  what  would 
the  world  say  ? 

Well,  the  world  said  simply  this:  that 
Snooks  never  cared  a  fig  about  his  wife's  death ; 
that  his  grief  was  all  put  on  for  the  sake  of  a 
show ;  that  he  was  showing  himself  a  perfect 
old  dunce — and  that  is  not  the  worst  epithet 
which  was  applied  to  him  ;  but  every  one 
knows  that  some  persons  will  make  undignified 
expresmons,  and  it  would  be  folly  in  us  to  re- 
peat them. 

Now  all  this,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  admit- 
ted, was  absurd  scandaL  Mr.  Snooks  was  an 
impulsive  man— «  man  of  strong  susceptibili- 
ties ;  consequently,  he  was  capable  of  suffering 
as  much  in  two  weeks  as  ordinary  men  are  in  a 
year. 

It  will  be  evident,  also,  to  every  considerate 
person,  that   the  old-fittshioned   notion,  that 


people   must  mourn  a  full  year  at  any  rate, 
needs  some  modification  in  these  days  of  prog- 


If  a  person  is  capable  of  mourning  as  much 
in  two  weeks  as  it  is  proper  for  him  to  in  a 
year,  what  reasonable  person  would  censure 
him  for  doing  so  ?  Just  as  well  say,  because 
some  old-fashioned  slow-saUing  craft  requires 
three  months  or  more  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
that  a  modem  steamer 

"  With  its  dashitiK  wheel*  and  its  Aerj  roar," 

should  be  condemned  because  it  can  perform 
the  same  Journey  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  This 
any  sensible  person  would  pronounce  sheer 
nonsense;  but  very  few,  particularly  of  the 
good  people  of  the  neighborhood,  thought  of 
applying  the  same  principle  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Snooks. 

As  for  poor  Anna,  alnlost  every  one  became 
singularly  eloquent  concerning  her ;  some  cen- 
suring, some  ridiculing,  and  some  pitying  her, 
even  before  it  was  known  that  she  had  the  least 
idea  of  ever  marrying  Mr.  S. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  any 
jealousy  in  the  matter — undoubtedly  the  good 
matrons  of  the  neighborhood  wished  to  have 
Anna  ^  do  better."  0/  eoune  they  were  sin- 
cere, when  they  said  that  it  was  "  a  pity  for  a 
young,  pretty  girl  like  her  to  take  up  with  such 
a  chance." 

**  Snooks  was  nearly  as  old  as  her  own  father ; 
and  then,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  an 
old  widower  being  good  to  a  young  wife." 

"  Poor  Anna !  little  did  she  know  what  trouble 
awaited  her,  if  she  married  old  Snooks" — so 
soon  was  the  dignified  title  of  Mr.  lost  in  the 
epithet "  old,"  when  his  name  became  the  topic- 
of  neighborhood  scandal. 

Whether  or  not  these  sayings  ever  reached 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Snooks  we  are  wholly  ignorant ; 
certain  it  is  that  if  they  did,  he  was  a  man  of 
too  much  dignity,  of  too  much  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  to  be  moved  by  them. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  afl^ir  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, that  he  manifested  firmneBs  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
Offe  had  weakened  his  strength  in  this  respect 

As  for  Anna,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  these  sayings  were,  the  most  of 
them,  repeated  to  her ;  certain  it  is,  that  she 
had  sundry  affeetionaU  rdativest  whose  most  vig- 
orous exertions  were  put  forth  to  save  her  from 
the  unhappy  destiny  which  they  much  fieared 
awaited  her. 

Now,  Anna  Jones,  whatever  might  have 
been  her  opinion  of  Mr.  Snooks's  merits,  was 
not  a  person  to  be  moved  very  seriously  by 
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these  demonstrations  of  "  disinterested  friend- 
ship." Though  very  qniet  and  unafisuming  in 
her  manners,  and  generally  yielding  in  ordi- 
nary matters,  she  had,  in  affairs  of  special  im- 
portance, *'  a  will  and  a  way  of  her  own ;"  and 
had  on  many  occasions  evinced  a  degree  of 
firmness  beyond  her  years. 

It  however  became  evident  that,  notwith- 
standing Anna's  well-known  decision  of  char- 
acter, a  certain  female  relative,  who  tveryhody 
knew  was  in  Snooks's  interest,  was  exerting  no 
small  influence  over  her,  and  that  she  evidently 
began  to  feel  considerable  interest  ia  the  for- 
lorn widower. 

This  course  on  the  part  of  Anna's,  affection- 
ate relative  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sober- 
minded  portion  of  the  community,  absolutely 
unpardonable. 

It  was  really  '<  too  bad  for  a  woman  of  her 
age  and  experience  to  be  trying  to  bring  about 
a  match  between  a  young,  fine-looking  girl 
like  Anna  Jones,  and  such  an  old,  bald-headed 
fellow  as  Snooks.''  And  then  everybody  knew 
that  Snooks  had  "  some  bad  habits — ^habita  that 
could  not  fail  of  rendering  poor  Anna  very 
unhappy,  and  of  making  her  home  anything 
but  pleasant." 

Aunt  Sally  Smith  became  excited.  '*She 
would  sartin  go  and  talk  to  Polly  about  puttin' 
up  Anna  to  sich  an  orful  thing.  If  Anna  was  too 
young  to  have  judgment  for  herself,  Polly  ort 
to  have  judgment  for  her.  But  there  1  what's 
the  uEe  o'  sayin  a  word  to  her  ?  She  was  allers 
as  selfish  as  all  natur,  and  now  she's  showin' 
out  in  good  airncst  She  don't  care  a  crumb 
nor  grain  for  Anna's  happiness,  it's  only  herself 
she's  looking  out  for.  She  knows  very  well  if 
she  gits  Anna  in  at  old  Snooks's,  that  many'a 
the  good  bit  that  '11  find  its  way  on  to  her  table." 

''  Polly  might  take  it  as  she  would,  but  she'd 
have  one  talk  with  her,  and  that's  what  she 
would.  She'd  clear  her  conscience,  '  'tenny 
rate.'  " 

Leaving  Aunt  Sally  Smith  fully  established 
in  her  conscience-clearing  resolution,  we  will 
return  to  Mr.  Snooks.  As  we  said  before,  two 
weeks  of  agony  had  rolled  heavily  away ;  then 
came  the  fatal  arrow  which  had  filled  his  heart 
with  unutterable  pangs,  and  left  him  forever 
the  devoted  admirer  of  the  charming  Anna 
Jones. 

But  now  the  time  had  come  when  the  confes- 
sion must  be  made ;  his  tale  of  love  must  be 
told,  and  he  must  know  his  destiny ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  due  time  we  find  Simeon  actually 
making  preparation  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  the 
olgect  of  his  fond  affection. 


It  has  been  asserted,  with  what  truth  we  can- 
not of  course  determine,  that  Mr.  Snooks  ex* 
hibited  unusual  care  in  arranging  his  toilet  on 
this  momentous  occasion. 

It  has  been  furthermore  insinuated  that  he 
actually  went  through  with  sundry  exercises 
before  his  mirror— «nch  as  bowing,  smiling, 
sighing,  and  even  weeping,  in  the  anticipatioo, 
probably,  that  skill  in  one  or  all  of  these  accom- 
plishments (for  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  an 
accomplishment  to  smile,  weep  or  sigh,  and  do 
it  grac^vJly,)  would  be  neoessary  in  making  the 
desired  Impression. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  for  our  own  part  we  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  censoring  him,  even  al- 
lowing this  to  have  been  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
that  he  should  be  tastefully  dressed  on  this  oo^ 
casioa.  He  knew  very  well  that  a  suitor's  dresB 
is  an  important  item  of  consideration  in  tbo 
mind  of  almost  eveiy  lady;  and  he  under- 
stood, too,  that  he  could  most  easily  impreas 
her  with  a  just  idea  of  his  wealth  in  this  way. 

Simeon  knew,  moreover,  that  he  was  some- 
what in  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  his 
days,  and  that  it  became  vitally  important  that 
he  should  look  as  young  as  possible.  No  per- 
son of  sound  judgment  would,  we  think,  call  it 
unwise  in  him  to  shave  off  his  unfortunate 
whiskers,  which,  as  we  said  before,  gave  unmis- 
takable signs  of  antiquity ;  nor  yet,  in  the  per- 
severing efforts  which  he  made  to  correct  an 
unfortunate  stooping  in  his  shoulders,  and  to 
assume  an  erect  and  dignified  bearing. 

With  respect  to  the  practicing  in  bows, 
smiles  and  sighs,  with  which  he  has  been 
charged,  who,  that  properly  appreciates  the  po- 
sition of  our  hero,  will  fail  to  commend  his 
prudence  in  preparing  himself  for  what  would 
most  likely  take  place  ?  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  lady  should  seem  disposed  to  receive 
him  with  formality,  how  pleasantly  he  could  in- 
troduce himself  with  a  few  graceful  and  well- 
studied  bows  and  snules^  and  the  impression 
thus  made  might  be  as  lasting  as  life.  Did 
young  men,  and  old  men,  too,  only  realize  the 
importance  of  duly  attending  to  these  import- 
ant particulars,  how  different  might  be  their 
success ! 

Then  when  he  should  come  to  enter  into  con- 
versation upon  the  sulgect  of  his  love,  should 
she  appear  indifferent  or  look  coldly  upon  him, 
how  affectingly  could  he  sigh,  or  even  weep — 
and  tears,  Simeon  knew  very  well,  are  oflen 
more  effectual  in  melting  the  heart  of  the  cold 
and  indifferent  than  the  most  studied  eloquence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Simeon  acted 
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the  part  of  a  philosopher  oa  this  occaaioDf  yd 
how  few  there  are  who  maoifest  the  same  pra- 
dent  foresight 

At  length,  all  preliminaries  being  over,  Mr. 
Snooks  set  out  for  the  residence  of  his  charmer. 
No  true  lover  of  beauty  could  fail  of  bebg 
sensibly  affected  when  looking  at  the  comely 
face  and  dignified  bearing  of  oar  hero. 

The  sable  weeds  of  mourning  had  found  their 
place  among  the  things  of  bygone  days.  His 
smoothly  shaven  chin  peeped  gracefully  out 
from  between  the  somewhat  aspiring  comers 
of  a  collar  whose  whiteness  no  landrsss  but  his 
own  could  imitate. 

His  form,  so  lately  bowed  beneath  the  storm 
of  overwhelming  sorrow,  now  rose  erect  in  all 
the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  his  bald  head  tow- 
ered boldly  up— 

"Tbongh  watting  time 
Had  borne  him  lar  beyond  his  prime." 

We  will  pass  over  the  ceremony  of  Mr. 
Snooks's  reception  by  the  charming  Anna.  No 
doubt  they  were  both  somewhat  embarrassed ; 
this  would  have  been  quite  proper  and  natural. 
It  is  said  that  widowers  do  not  spend  much 
time  in  useless  ceremony — be  that  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Snooks  did  not. 

A  few  introductory  "  ahems,"  a  slight  rest- 
lessness of  manner,  gave  the  lady  warning  that 
an  important  announcement  was  pending ;  then 
came  the  exciting  discloeure  of  ills  love,  in  lan- 
guage remarkable  both  for  dignity  and  pathos, 
and  Mr.  Snooks  closed  his  eloquent  and  pathetic 
address  with  a  formal  offer  of  his  hand  in  mar- 
riage. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  of 
Miss  Jones — ^whether  she  felt  real  aversion  to 
the  gentleman,  (which  is  certainly  much  to  be 
doubted,)  whether  a  sudden  caprice  to  appear 
indifferent  seized  her,  or  whether  she  wished  to 
assure  herself  of  his  sincerity,  we  know  not ; 
yet  the  fact  is  well  authenticated  that  Miss 
Jones  did  actually  decline  the  addresses  of  Mr. 
Snooksy  and  refused  to  become  his  wife.  Now 
followed  a  scene  which  baf&es  description.  The 
disappointed  lover  sprang  upon  his  feet,  beat 
his  breast,  and  groaned  in  the  agony  of  his 
spirit.  Perhaps  there  are  those  whose  hopes 
have  been  aasuddenly  blighted  as  were  Simeon's 
on  this  trying  occasion,  and  whose  feelings 
have  been  wound  up  to  an  equal  pitch  of  agony 
from  a  similar  cause  ;  to  the  minds  of  such  we 
leave  the  task  of  forming  an  adequate  idea  of 
his  anguish  under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances. 

Again  and  again  did  the  half-distracted  lover 
declare  the  hopelessness  of  his  attachment,  con- 


juring her  with  tears  to  consider  the  strength 
of  his  Affection  and  to  revoke  her  hasty  and  se- 
vere decision.  Alas !  for  poor  Anna,  how 
could  she  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  eloquence, 
how  could  she  steel  hcisheart  against  such  de- 
voted affection  ? 

"  Not  hers  the  heert  to  scorn  bis  plea, 
A  tender  heart  indeed  bad-she  I 
She  thought  of  all  his  sums  of  gold, 
The  sheep  that  bleated  in  his  fold, 
The  cows  that  filled  his  well-stocked  yard, 
And  her  young  heart,  no  longer  hard, 
Beat  with  emotions  kinder  far — 
Such  strange  transactions  sometimes  are  V* 

Miss  Jones  reflected  deeply.  Mr.  Snooks  was 
a  man  of  character ;  he  was  a  man  of  learning ; 
above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  wealth.  The  mind 
of  the  young  lady  became  oppressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  considerations  which  came 
thronging  upon  her. 

But  it  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  a  disclosure 
of  the  deep  and  solemn  thoughts  which  passed 
rapidly-  through  the  mind  of  the  young  girl, 
nor  will  we  aver  that  the  poet  who  has  thus 
attempted  to  describe  the  working  of  her  mind 
in  song  is  correct  in  his  conclusions ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that,  after  a  few  moments  spent  In 
thought,  she  raised  her  head,  and  in  a  low, 
firm  voice  informed  the  desponding  Simeon 
that,  after  mature  deliberation,  she  had  re- 
solved to  become  his  bride 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  emotions  of  the  delighted  lover.  None  but 
they  whose  feelings  have  been  similar  to  his, 
can  realize  them ;  to  the  imagination  of  such 
we  leave  the  portraying  of  his  ecstacies,  fully 
persuaded  that  our  feeble  pen  is  inadequate  to 
such  a  task. 

But,  alas  I  for  Simeon  ;  alas !  for  Anna ; 
«<the  course  of  trae  love  never  did  run  smooth.^' 
When  the  delighted  lover  announced  tlie  sub- 
ject to  the  parents  of  his  lady-love,  what  was 
his  mortification  to  meet  with  a  prompt  and 
decided  refusal.  Where  now  was  "  love's  fond 
dream  of  bliss ;''  where  now  were  the  beauti- 
ful aiiK}astles  which  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
shone  in  bright  perspective  before  the  mental 
vision  of  the  enraptured  lover?  Gone— all 
gone !  cruelly  dashed  to  the  earth  in  one  short 
hour.  His  ^irits  were  crushed,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  home,  now  doubly  desolate,  to 
mourn  over  his  unparalleled  woes. 

But  our  hero  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down 
supinely,  and  waste  his  time  and  energies  in 
idle  sorrow.  No  I  the  i^irit  of  Simeon  Snooks 
rose  adequate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed. 

Had  he  on  a  former  occasion  braved  the  ire 
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of  his  haughty  father  ;  the  contempt  of  his  aris- 
tocratic mother  and  sisters ;  and,  above  all,  the 
scorn  of  the  society  in  which  ho  had  so  proudly 
moved,  and  should  he  now  abandon  his  hopes ; 
see  the  cup  of  happiness  dashed  from  his  lips, 
and  make  no  effort  to  avert  the  dreadful  calam- 
ity ?  In  truth,  reader,  thou  hast  greatly  mis- 
taken the  spirit  of  the  indomitable  Simeon  if 
such  has  been  thy  opinion !  Many  and  frequent 
were  the  interviews  which  he  sought  with  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  determined  wife ;  and  tempting 
were  the  inducements  which  he  set  before  them 
to  procure  their  consent,  but  they  were  inex- 
orable. '^  Never  should  their  Anna  become  the 
wife  of  such  a  man." 

She  was  too  young  to  marry  any  one,  much 
less  a  man  of  his  age.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Snooks 
plead  his  cause  with  the  inexorable  pair,  and 
at  length,  seeing  no  hope  of  success,  he  resolved 
to  adopt  an  entirely  different  course. 

On  the  firmness  and  constancy  of  Anna  he 
new  founded  all  his  hope  Clandestine  visits 
were  paid  her,  and  Polly,  the  indefatiguable 
friend  of  Simeon,  and  the  affectionate  relative 
of  Anna,  began  anew  her  efforts  to  efitect  the 
wished  for  union  between  the  two  congenial 
hearts  for  whom  she  was  willing  to  labor  and 
to  sacrifice. 

In  vain  did  the  lynx-eyed  gossips  of  the 
neighborhood  look  on,  hoping  to  discover  some- 
thing to  talk  about ;  for  now  everything  went 
on  so  secretly  that  their  utmost  sagacity  was 
completely  bafided. 

Miss  Lucy  Lookout  was  positive  of  having 
seen  a  man  lurking  around  Jones's,  one  night 
"  just  as  if  he  was  expecting  somebody  f*  and 
Miss  Sally  Spy  declared,  that  one  night  when 
she  was  at  Jones,  somebody  rapped  three  times 
at  the  frontdoor ;  and  that  '*  Anna  did  raly  act 
kinder  nervous  all  the  time ;"  but,  as  she  was 
there,  nobody  was  asked  to  come  in.  Serious 
minded  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  ^ome- 
Vang  tau  about  to  take  place,  and  in  this  they  were 
not  mistaken. 

Suddenly,  and  like  a  thunderbolt,  did  the  as- 
tounding intelligence  break  upon  the  anxious 
community  that  an  eUpement  had  taken  place. 

Nothing  else  was  thought  of,  nothing  else 
talked  of,  and  when,  at  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snooks  drove  quietly  through  the  neighborhood 
on  their  way  home,  excitement  was  at  itshight. 

We  would  not  aver  that  Aunt  Sally  Smith 
spent  a  sleepless  night,  but  the  probability  it  that 
the  did;  and  as  for  Lucy  Lookout  and  Sally 
Spy,  their  astonishment  was  positively  indis- 
scribable. 

Whether  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Snooks  and 


Miss  Jones  had  any  tpedal  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  these  young  ladies  or  not  we  cannot,  of 
course,  determine,  but  they  remain  unmarried 
till  this  day  ;  how  mnch  longer  they  will  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  solemn  celibacy  is  uncertain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  not  hard  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  match  when  they  saw  that 
their  opposition  was  no  longer  availing.  Polly, 
the  untiring,  persevering  Polly,  became  from 
that  day  forth  the  best  beloved  friend  of 
Simeon  Snooks  and  his  devoted  wife ;  and,  as 
Aunt  Sally  Smith  prophesied,  many  were  the 
favors  which  they  lavished  upon  her 

When  we  last  had  the  honor  to  receive  direct 
information  from  the  wedded  pair  they  were  in 
possession  of  as  much  eigoyment  as  mortals 
can  reasonably  hope  for  in  this  troublesome 
world. 

Happiness  seemed  to  have  taken  up  its  per- 
manent abode  in  their  habitation,  and  no  one 
who  has  witnessed  their  felicity  will  ever  again 
believe  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  the  poet  that 

<'  Maj  and  December  can  never,  can  never  agree." 


k»^-< 


NICARAGUA   AND    PRESIDENT   WALKER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
national  problems  of  the  present  time  is  fast 
being  developed  and  solved  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  central  State  of  Nicaragua  is  the 
theater  where  the  grand  problem  is  mainly  to 
be  worked  out.  For  many  long  years  the  Cen- 
tral American  States  have  been  almost  con- 
stantly subject  to  civil  wars  and  revolutionary 
commotions,  plundered,  impoverished  and 
worn  out  by  warring  factions  and  military  lead- 
ers. Not  the  least  of  the  suffering  States  has 
been  the  ancient,  rich  and  beautiful  country  of 
Nicaragua.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  that 
devoted  land  has  hardly  seen  a  year  of  peace. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years  previous  to  the 
advent  of  Gen.  Walker  a  bitter  warfare  was 
carried  on  between  two  opposing  factions, 
styled  the  Aristocratic  and  Democratic  parties. 
The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  had  heard 
of  the  heroism  of  Col.  Walker,  of  California, 
and  they  sent  to  him  an  earnest  invitation  to 
'*  come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  them." 
He  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  with  a  band  of 
sixty  hardy  and  resolute  followers  entered  the 
country.  By  his  aid  the  liberal  party  triumphed, 
and  peace  was  established. 

A  Republic  was  declared,  a  new  Government 
organized,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  opposing  ihctions,  and  the 
public  offices  were  filled  by  leading  men  from 
each  party.    Patricio  Rivas   was   appointed 
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PreeideQt,  and  Gren.  Walker  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army.  The  country  aeitled  down 
in  peace,  and  a  career  of  improvement  and 
prosperity  seemed  to  have  commenced.  In- 
dacementB  were  held  out  to  emigrants  fh>m  the 
United  States,  and  many  flocked  into  the  coun- 
try. The  neighboring  State  of  Coeta  Rica  un- 
dertook to  interfere,  and  declared  her  determi- 
nation to  exterminate  the  Americans  from 
Nicaragua  She  marched  into  the  territory 
with  three  thousand  men,  who  were  met  at  the 
town  of  Rivas  by  a  fbrce  of  six  hundred,  un- 
der the  gallant  Walker,  and  after  a  severe  and 
bloody  battle,  which  lasted  more  than  twenty 
hours,  the  Costa  Ricans  were  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  six  hundred  men,  while  Walker's  force 
anstained  a  loss  of  about  a  hundred.  The  ene- 
my in  a  short  time  made  a  hasty  retreat  from 
the  country,  and  give  no  indications  of  a  di^po- 
dtion  to  renew  the  contest 

Many  rumors  and  reports  have  been  circu- 
lated for  some  months  past  that  the  States  of 
Honduras,  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador  had 
formed  a  league  to  invade  Nicaragua.  Bat 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  put 
their  threat  into  execution,  and  if  they  do,  it  is 
hardly  probable  they  will  meet  with  much  bet- 
ter success  than  did  Costa  Rica. 

But  Nicaragua  in  the  past  two  months  has 
undergone  another  revolution.  President  Rivas  | 
proved  to  be  a  weak  and  timid  man,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  bad  advisers  at  Leon,  the 
northern  capital  of  the  country,  he  was  led  to 
join  in  the  intrigues  of  some  of  the  restless 
revolutionary  spirits,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
it  would  not  do  to  let  the  year  pass  away  with- 
out another  revolution,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  encouraged  an  invasion  from  the  neigh- 
boring States  Gen.  Walker,  who  was  left  in 
command  at  Granada,  the  southern  capital, 
on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  commanding  the 
transit  route  between  the  two  oceans,  on  learn- 
ing this  state  of  things,  issued,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  the  following  decree  : 

WiLiXAM  Walker,  Omend-inCkitf  qf  the  Army  qf  Nica- 
ragua, considering  : 

That,  by  the  treaty  of  the  23d  of  October  last,  Don 
I^tfido  Rivae  was  named  a«  the  Provisioiial  President  of 
the  Bepnbhc,  and  that  the  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
Tested  was  an  emanation  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
nae  \ff  the  Supreme  Government  as  Expedientiary  General , 

That,  on  the  Prorisional  President  removing  firom  the 
Qtj  of  Granada  to  Leon,  in  March  last,  he  delegated  to 
me  aU  the  powers  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  to 
mamtam  order  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Departments 
of  the  Republic,  and  to  guard  m  each  against  foreign  in- 
vajuon,  proclaiming  from  that  time  martial  law ; 

That  the  Prorfsiooal  Preradent  appointed  as  ftlinister  of 
Hacienda  lieenciate,  Don  Fenmn  Ferrer,  Oommissioner  In 


the  Departments  referred  to,  with  all  proper  powers  to  aid 
me  in  my  administration  on  suitable  occaaion»  ; 

That  the  Provisional  President,  Don  Patricio  RIvaa,  be- 
traying his  duties  to  the  prejudice  of  the  righU  and  well- 
being  of  the  Government,  has  absconded  to  Onnandega, 
with  the  object  to  disarm  all  the  frontier  of  the  West  and 
deliver  the  country  to  the  forces  of  Carrera,  who  have  in- 
vaded it ;  for  which  object  he  has  commissioned  Mr.  Mari- 
ano Salizar  ; 

That,  on  the  14th  of  this  month,  Mr.  Rivas  has  issued  a 
decree  which  repeals  a  decree  which  was  Issued  four  days 
previous,  by  which  the  people  of  Nicaragua  are  to  choose 
a  successor  to  him  in  office  ; 

That,  by  the  treaty  of  the  22d  of  October,  it  was  ex- 
plicitly guarranteed  by  the  two  contracting  Generals  tliat 
the  Provisional  President  should  maintain  peace  and  order 
in  the  Republic,  and  that  Don  Patricio  Rivas  not  only  has 
endeavored  to  excite  anarchy  within,  but  has  called  the 
enemies  without  to  invade  the  same. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Republic  and 

the  sacred  duty  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy,  and 

from  the  enemies  foreign  and  domestic,  I  have  deemed  It 

proper  to  decree,  and  do 

imcBSK: 

I.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Government  and  Minister 
of  the  Badenda,  Don  Fermin  Ferrer,  is  appointed  Provis- 
ional President  of  thin  Republic  until  the  people  shall 
elect  a  President,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  decree 
of  the  10th  hisl,  which  is  !n  full  force  and  rirtue. 

n.  In  consequence,  all  the  acts  and  decrees  issued  by 
order  of  Don  Plitriclo  Rivas.  since  the  12th  inst.,  are  null 
and  Toid,  in  consequence  of  his  desertion  of  all  the  trusts 
conBded  to  him  ty  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  the  2Sd  of  Octo- 
ber aforesaid. 

m.  The  civil  or  military  authorities  of  this  Republic 
who  lend  obedience  to  Mr.  Rivas  in  these  matters,  natives 
or  foreigners,  who  may  render  to  him  any  kind  of  aid,  by 
loans  or  mercantile  contractn,  shall  be  considered  as  trai- 
tors to  the  country,  and  punished  according  to  martial 
laws. 

lY.  Let  tills  be  eommunicated  to  whom  it  may  concern, 
and  published  in  all  the  towns  of  this  Republic. 

Done  at  Granada,  op.  the  2(Hh  day  of  June,  18fi6. 

WILIJAM  WAUvER. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing officers,  till  the  day  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  people  to  elect  a  President  by 
ballot :  President,  Don  Fermin  Ferrer ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Gen.  Manuel  Carrascosa ;  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Gen.  Mateo  Pineda  ;  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Don  Manuel  Loredo. 

Grcneral  Walker,  on  the  same  day,  issued  the 
following  address : 

TO  THK  FKOPLX  OP  NICARAGUA. 

I  came  to  Nicaragua  to  secure  its  peace  and  prosperity; 
with  this  view  I  signed  the  treaty  of  the  23d  of  October 
last,  and  assisted  to  uphold  the  Government  oiganued 
under  its  provisions. 

But  the  Government,  far  from  aiding  mo  to  carry  out 
the  agreement  of  that  treaty,  has  thrown  obstacles  in  the 
way,  and  has  ended  by  endeavoring  to  stir  up  civil  strife 
within  the  Republic.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  late 
Rivas  Administration  lias  attempted  to  create  troubles, 
and  difficulties,  and  war  between  the  people  and  the  Amen- 
cans  they  have  invited  hither 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  Americans  should  endure 
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the  pet^tilence  at  timuida  fur  tlio  purpoi»e  of  coiuolidaung 
the  late  Provisioiial  Government,  and  receive  no  oompen- 
Ration  for  the  servioeB  they  rendered  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  Buffering  and  so  much  death.  It  was  not  enough 
that  they  should  pour  out  their  blood  at  Rivas,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  honor  of  the  State,  and  then  have 
the  Government  refuse  to  provide  them  with  the  bare 
neoeseariesoflife.  Ingratitude  was  not  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfj  the  craving  for  mlamy  which  consumed  the  vitals  of 
Government,  and  treason  became  necessary  in  order  to 
furnish  fresh  food  to  the  appetite  for  obloquy  and  con- 
tempt. They  seek  to  repay  tlietr  debt  to  the  Americans 
by  exciting  the  people  again-st  their  benefactors. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  late  I'rovisional  Government 
has  not  only  foiled  to  fulfill  its  promises  to  the  Americans 
and  its  duties  to  the  people,  but  is  guilty  of  the  enormous 
crime  of  instigating  its  citizens  to  civil  war.  And  to  aid 
in  these  objects  it  has  coalesced  with  the  armed  and  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  Republic— with  the  forces  an  illit- 
erate savage  attempts  to  pour  over  the  plains  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

In  addition,  the  Government  has  attempted  to  prolong 
its  existence,  by  taking  firom  the  people  the  privilege  of 
electing  their  own  rulers.  And  as  if  further  to  mark  its 
hatred  for  freedom,  it  has  banislied  ftrom  the  State  a  Cu- 
ban patriot,  who,  despairing  for  the  present  of  his  own 
country,  has  sought  in  this  land  the  honor  of  using  his 
■word  in  defense  of  liberty  and  progress. 

With  snch  accumulated  crimes— conspiring  against  the 
very  people  it  was  bound  to  protect— the  late  Provisional 
Government  ia  no  longer  worthy  of  existence.  In  the 
name  of  the  people  I  have,  therefore,  declared  its  dissolu* 
tion,  and  have  oiganised  a  Provisional  Government  nntil 
the  nation  exercises  its  natural  right  of  electing  its  own 
rulers.  WILLIAM  WALKER. 

Grcunadd^  June  20, 1850. 

The  Toting  popnlatlon  of  Nicara^a  is  esti- 
mated at  about  thirty-five  thousaod.  The  24th 
of  June  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  popular 
election  of  President  for  the  term  €>f  two  years. 
It  appears  by  the  returns  of  Totes  that  the 
population  took  a  very  general  interest  in  the 
election,  casting  upward  of  twenty-three  thou- 
sand votes — a  larger  proportion  of  all  the 
voters  than  usually  turn  out  at  a  popular  elec- 
tion in  our  own  country.  It  is  stated  that 
Gen.  Wallter  did  not  intend  to  be  a  candidate 
till  after  the  defection  of  Rivas  was  Icnown, 
when,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  in- 
fluential natives,  as  well  a»  the  general  desire 
of  the  Americans  in  the  country,  he  consented 
to  the  use  of  his  name.  That  the  election  was 
entirely  a  fVee  one  seems  evident  from  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  voted  for,  and  the  ballots 
they  respectively  received.  They  footed  up  as 
follows :  Gen.  Walker,  15,335 ;  Fermin  Ferrer, 
(Provisional  President.)  4,447  ;  Salizar,  (Secre- 
tary of  the  Rivas  Government,)  2,087  ;  Patri- 
cio Rivas,  (the  traitorous  President,)  867.  To- 
tal, 23,236. 

The  result  of  the  election  having  been  ascer- 
tained and  published,  on  the  12th  of  July  Gren. 
Walker  was  formally  inaugurated  President  of 


the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  It  was  a  great 
day  in  the  ancient  City  of  Granada,  oommem- 
orated  by  grand  proceasions,  imposing  religiooji 
ceremonies,  public  dinner,  speeches,  toasts,  Ac 

The  procession  formed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plaza,  and  took  up  its  line  of  march  \xj  the 
west  end,  in  order  to  salute  the  flags  of  the 
great  nations  presented  there,  and,  the  band 
playing  appropriate  music,  marched  thence 
along  the  sonth  side  into  the  plaza  of  St  Sebas- 
tian, passed  the  residence  of  the  American 
Minister,  in  front  of  whose  door  the  stripes  and 
stara  were  flung  jaantily  to  the  breeze.  Thence 
it  passed  the  quarters  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

From  this  point  the  procession  turned  to  the 
residence  of  the  Provisional  President,  Don 
Fermin  Ferrer,  and  halted  in  .front  of  his  door 
to  receive  him  and  the  President  elect  After 
a  couple  of  minutes  delay,  both  gentlemen  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Granada,  and  were  heartily  cheered. 

The  march  was  now  resumed — Gen.  Walker 
on  the  left  of  the  President — and  after  a  few 
moments  walking  the  procession  was  again  in 
the  plaza,  formed  in  lines  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form from  which  they  were  to  be  addressed  by 
the  speakers,  and  where  the  ceremony  of  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  ofiice  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

President  Ferrer,  followed  by  Gen.  Walker, 
the  Bishop,  Col.  Wheeler,  some  of  the  field 
officers  and  their  staflb  now  ascended  the  plat- 
form— the  whole  party  seated  themselves  in  u- 
lence  for  a  moment  During  this  interval  the 
Bible  was  opened,  the  crucifix  a^'usted,  and  a 
cushion  placed  on  the  floor,  which  was  soon  to 
be  pressed  by  the  knees  of  the  President  elect 

The  silence  was  now  general.    Every  breath 

of  the  vast  multitude  on  the  plaza  was  hushed, 

and  the  solemn  expression  on  the  faces  of  the 

crowd  showed  that  they  were  in  momentary 

expectation  of  something  in  which  they  were 

intensely  interested.    Their  suspense   was  of 

short    duration.    The   Provisional    President 

arose,  and  in  a  clear,  calm  tone  delivered  the 

following  valedictory,  in  Spanish,  which  we 

translate : 

Mb.  PRKiDBxr :  Yon  hold  in  jwa  hands  the  destimes 
of  Niearaguii^— the  keys  of  a  Ttst  continent— of  an  un- 
happy people  who  hope  for  a  brighter  faturo>-of  a  people 
who,  great  and  flourishing  even  in  adTcmty,  will  jrov* 
themselTes  in  prosperity  second  to  none,  becanee  nators 
Li  ever  superior  here  to  the  eflfects  of  man's  diaeoid.  Too 
have  been  called  to  your  present  eminence  by  the  people, 
In  despite  of  a  multitude  of  impostures  and  frnddious 
stratagems  preetieed  by  the  demagognes  and  enemies  of 
progress  and  liberty  in  Oentral  America,  becanae  an  ii»» 
stinctive  sense  of  self-preservation  and  high  aspiratioas 
gave  rise  to  this  result  of  a  umversai  popular  vuBn$B^ 
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With  fiineere  and  heartfelt  pleasure  1  deliver  to  you  the 
saprane  cominand  of  the  Republic,  in  the  certainty  that 
you  will  bestow  upon  it  tnnqaility,  progresB  and  rcepect- 
abilit J.  I  know  this,  and  the  people  aUo  know  it,  since 
thej  have  deposited  their  confidence  in  jou,  which  you 
have  accepted.  In  the  present  situation  of  the  country, 
the  free  people  of  Nicaragua  who  have  elected  jou  prom- 
ise themselres  abundant  fruit  ficom  your  labora,  and  your 
Cune  will  be  transmitted  to  all  posterity,  illuminated  by  a 
nerer  fading  light. 

This  having  been  read  in  English  by  Charles 
Callaghan,  Esq.,  Don  Fermln  Ferrer  tamed  to 
William  Walker  and  administered  the  oath  of 
office.  While  the  words  of  the  oath  were  being 
read,  Gen.  Walker  was  on  his  knees,  and  in  this 
position  took  upon  himself  the  obligations  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

The  oath  was  read  and  responded  to  in  the 
Spanish  language,  which  we  translate  thus  : 

Oath  or  Omcx. — You  promise  and  swear  to  govern 
tbe  tree  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  sustain  its  indepen- 
dent and  territorial  integrity  with  all  your  power,  and  to 
execute  Justice  according  to  the  principles  of  republican- 
Ism  and  religion. 

**  I  promise  and  swear,''  responded  the  President. 

You  promise  and  swear,  whenever  it  may  be  in  your 
power,  to  maintain  the  law  of  God,  the  true  profession  of 
tho  ErangeUeta  and  the  religion  of  the  crucifixion. 

*1  promise  and  swear,'-  responded  the  President. 

fo  the  name  of  God  and  the  sainted  Evangelists  you 
swear  to  comply  with  these  obligations,  and  to  make  it 
your  eonatant  guard  to  fulfill  all  that  is  herein  promised 

*'I  swear,"  responded  the  President. 

And  for  thia  the  succession  is  committed  to  you  firmly 
by  these  presents,  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Gov- 
ernment, duurged  witli  the  general  dispatches. 

After  the  oath  had  been  administered,  cheer 
after  cheer  rose  from  the  Americans  assembled, 
mingled  with  the  Insty  vivas  of  the  natives. 

After  receiving  the  oath  of  office,  President 
Walker  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which 
will  be  found  appended  to  this  paper.  It  was 
delivered  in  a  clear,  firm,  confident  tone,  and 
was  listened  to  with  the  profonndest  attention. 
Two  or  three  times  during  its  delivery  there 
were  outbursts  of  applause,  but  the  eager  mul- 
titude hushed  them  into  alence,  that  a  word 
might  not  be  lost  When  it  was  concluded,  the 
cheers  which  came  forth  spontaneously  were 
almost  deafening. 

As  soon  as  silence  was  in  some  degree  re- 
stored. Colonel  Laine  read  the  address  in 
Spanish,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  this,  loud  and 
prolonged  mvcu  rent  the  air. 

The  prooessioQ  was  again  formed,  and 
marched  round  the  Plasa  to  the  Cathedral, 
where  the  President  was  received  by  the 
Bishop,  Here  the  most  imposing  religious 
ceremonies,  Gloria  in  txodtu,  Tt  Vtum,  &c,  were 
performed.  Again  the  procession  was  formed, 
and  after  marching  through  several  streete, 
escorted  the  President  to  his  residence. 


The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  closed  by  a 
public  dinner,  which  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  native  residents  and 
foreigners. 

President  Walker  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  dressed  in  uniform.  On  his  right  sat 
Don  Fermin  Ferrer,  the  late  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, in  citizen's  clothes ;  on  his  left  sat  Col. 
Wheeler  (American  Minister,)  dressed  in  full 
uniform.  Contiguous  to  Don  Fermin  sat  the 
Bremen  Consul,  in  the  uniform  of  his  consul- 
ate, which  glittered  with  silver  lace.  Added 
to  this,  the  gay  and  tasteful  uniform  of  the 
officers  of  the  Nicaraguau  army  shown  plenti- 
fully about  the  board,  presented  at  once  a  bril- 
liant and  dignified  spectacle. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  table  sat  Brigadier- 
Greneral  Homsby,  in  full  uniform,  supported 
by  Brigadier^General  Fry  on  his  right,  and 
Surgeon-General  Ingraham  on  his  left. 

At  the  close  of  the  substantial  repast,  various 
patriotic  toasts  and  sentiments  were  given,  and 
several  interesting  speeches  made.  We  copy 
the  brief  reply  of  the  American  Minister  to  a 
complimentary  toast : 

«' Colonel  Wheekr— Miniiter  horn  the  Tnited  Statee— 
Repreaentative  of  Democratic  Institutions  .*'  Drank  stand- 
ing, with  kmd  cheers. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  offered,  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  lald  it  might  be  expected  that  he  should  respond 
to  a  sentiment  so  unexpected  and  so  appropriately  oITered. 
He  felt  deeply  aensible  of  the  honor,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  returned  his  heartfelt 
thanks.  In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  the 
most  unbounded  freedom  of  opinion  and  discussion  were 
indulged,  it  could  not  but  be  expected  that  some  diversity 
of  sentiment  should  exist  upon  any  subject.  But  the 
course  of  the  President,  aa  regards  Kicatagna,  had  re- 
ceired,  as  it  deeenred,  <Hie  oniTersal  plaudit  of  approral 
throughout  the  American  continent.  While  sacredly  ob- 
serving the  laws  he  had  vowed  to  support,  and  the  &ith 
of  treaties,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  been 
equally  prompt  in  demanding  their  strict  observance  by 
others.  And  when  the  mists  of  prejndice  and  party  shall 
have  vanished  before  the  light  of  truth,  history  will  do 
justice  to  the  single-hearted  patriotism  and  undaunted 
eonrage  of  Franklin  Pierce.  In  offering  in  return  a  senti- 
ment, he  complimented  the  discernment  of  the  President 
in  the  sagadoas  choice  he  had  made  In  the  selection  of  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  who  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  a 
Roman  in  Rome's  purest  days  ;  who  had,  when  the  storm 
gathered  around  him  and  the  clouds  hung  heaviest,  proved . 
worthy  of  his  trust  He  (Mr.  W.,)  in  aU  his  trials,  had 
Mi  the  influence  of  his  dear  head  and  pure  heart — sus- 
taining him  in  his  position  and  cheering  him  m  his  coune. 
Of  him  he  might  say — as  Ariosto  had  recorded  of  his  hero 
—f  *  that  Nature  broke  the  mould  in  which  she  cast  him," 
tor  in  vain  ooold  he  look  for  his  superior.  He  offered  the 
health  of 

"  Jamee  C.  Dobbin,  of  North  Carolina— the  able  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy— the  ready  defender  of  American  rights— 
the  alnoere  advoeate  of  Democratie  progressive  prin> 
eiplee."    Drank  with  load  applause. 
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Among  the  other  speeches  delivered  on  the 
occasion,  the  most  considerable  and  efTcctive 
one,  reported  in  the  official  paper  at  Granada, 
is  tlie  following,  by  a  young  gentleman  IVom 
New  York,  Appleton  Oaksmith,  who  was  casu- 
ally present,  on  a  business  visit  to  the  new 
Republic : 

Mr.  Oaksmith  being  loudly  called  for,  azom  and  said  . 
I  arise,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  with  my  heart  so 
full  of  gratified  emotions  at  the  honor  which  you  hare 
thus  unexpectedly  bestowed  upon  mo,  that  I  can  say  but 
Utile  ;  but  my  mind  is  so  fully  impressed  with  the  mo- 
mentous bearing  which  the  eventii  of  this  day  will  hare 
upon  the  future  destinies  of  this  Republic,  and  perhaps 
the  world,  that  I  fioiin  would  add  my  humble  indorsement 
to  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  1  hear  expressed  on 
every  side.    A  new  era  has  dawned  upon  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  we  who  are  here  assembled  have  the  high  privi- 
lege of  celebrating  its  birthday.     When  I  look  back  upon 
the  brief  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  regeneration  of  this  Republic — when  I  see  how 
tamultuously  great  events  have   gathered  upon   each 
other — when  I  remark  the  changes  which  each  day  re- 
reals,  I  cannot  but  fieel  that  the  hand  of  Destiny  has  at 
length  been  stretchod  forth  to  redeem  this  paradise  of 
earth  ;  and  tlmt  with  unerring  aim  it  still  points  obward 
and  upward  to  that  higher,  nobler  future,  which  is  the 
sure  reward  of  every  people  whose  only  creed  is  liberty. 
(Cheers.)    For  eighty  years  the  Fourth  of  July  has  been 
hallowed  as  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence  ; 
for  eighty  years  the  chQdren  of  the  greatest  Republic 
which  the  world  has  ever  known,  have  been  thus  yearly 
reminded  of  their  birthday  as  a  nation.    Who  shall  say 
that  the  Twelfth  of  July — ^the  anniversaxy  of  General 
Walker's  inauguration — ^may  not  in  after  years  be  as 
sacredly  remembered  and  as  widely  celebrated?    (Ap- 
plause.)   In  the  eloquent  address  which  yon  have  this 
day  listened  to  from  your  newly  chosen  Executive,  you 
have  the  Declaration  of  Nicaraguan  Independence.    In  it 
you  will  find  the  only  substantial  guarantee  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  which  this  country  has  ever  known.    Who 
shall  say  that  it  may  not  hereafter  become  as  dear  to 
evcrv  Nicaraguan  as  that  great  instrument  which  has 
grown  to  be  a  household  word  throughout  the  United 
States  ?    It  is  but  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  to  be,  but  it 
plainly  reveals  the  present  condition  of  the  young  Repub- 
lic   Nicaragua  has  this  day  taken  her  stand  ;  she  flings 
her  flag  boldly  to  the  breexe  ;  she  defines  her  position  as 
a  nation,  and,  like  lier  prototype  of  old,  she  stretches 
forth  her  hand  to  all  of  the  oppressed  of  earth.    Not  alone 
does  she  seek  to  establi.^h  liberty  to  herself,  but  her  coun- 
tenance and  protection  will  be  extended  to  all  who  are 
struggling  for  that  inestimable  boon.    As  in  the  early 
days  of  the  American  Republic,  the  down-trodden  children 
of  other  nations  sought  her  shores,  so  here,  to  this  new 
land  of  freedom,  will  gather  from  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
'  persecuted  and  oppressed,  seeking  that  liberty  beneath 
your  banner  which  is  domed  them  in  their  iktherland. 
(Applause.)    It  will  not  become  me  here  to  speak  of  the 
peculiar  fitness  for  so  great  a  trust  of  the  one  whom  you 
have  chosen  to  preitide  over  the  destinies  of  this  Republic ; 
I  will  leave  that  to  history  -.  for  men  are  better  Judged  by 
the  generations  which  come  after  them  than  they  are  by 
their  own.    But  we  in  oui  estimates  of  human  character, 
form  our  opinions  of  our  cotemporanes  more  by  what 
tney  do  than  what  they  say     Let  us  but  pause  one  mo- 
ment, then,  to  think  what  he  has  already  accomplished. 


:>t  us  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  dark  days  when  be 
first  landed  fVnm  the  Vesta     Let  us  think  of  the  great  tmt 
sorrowful  day  of  Rivas— of  the  factions  which  he  bas  re- 
conciled—of  the  obstacles  which  he  has  overcome— of  the 
self-denial  and  forbearance  which  he  has  always  exer- 
cised—and having  thought  of  all  these  things,  let  las  leave 
the  verdict  to  our  own  hearts,  and  prove  by  our  actxNis 
our  appreciation  of  the  man  and  the  cause  he  advocates. 
(Applause.)    Of  the  native  Nicaraguans — ^many  distin- 
guished representatives  of  whom  are  here  present — let  me 
but  say  a  few  words.    They  see  to-day  for  the  first  time 
the  Presidential  chair  of  this  Republio  filled  by  one  ehoaan 
by  themselves,  and  elected  by  a  majority  of  their  votes ; 
they  learn  for  the  first  time  the  power  of  the  ballot-box, 
and  that  there  is  a  higher,  nobler,  and  more  manly  way 
of  electing  or  deposing  a  President  than  by  revolution  or 
assassination.    I  understand  that  one  of  the  defeated  can- 
didates, true  to  the  andent  prejudices  of  his  people,  has 
adopted  the  former  alternative ;  such  proceedings  in  the 
United  l^tatcs  would  not  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  revo- 
lution— ^thcre  it  would  be  called  treason.    The  word  has 
become  obsolete  in  the  United  States,  and  should  never  be 
known  in  a  Republic.    I  remarked  with  gratification  to- 
day the  enthusiasm  evinced  on  all  sides  by  the  native 
population.    I  could  see  that  they  looked  upon  this  en- 
grafting of  American  principles  as  a  sure  guarantee  of  the 
future  welfare  of  their  country  ;  and  that  they  regarded 
you,  gentlemen,  who  have  brought  those  principles  here, 
not  as  did  the  Mexicans  the  followers  of  Cortex,  but  a«  the 
instruments  of  destiny — a  new  element  which  the  hand  of 
God  has  brought  hither  for  their  regeneration     And  now, 
gentlemen  of  the  Army  and  Gvil  Departments  ot  Nica- 
ragua, a  single  word  to  you  and  I  have  done     In  yoor 
keeping,  as  sacredly  as  in  that  of  your  Chief  Executive,  is 
intrusts  the  honor,  the  glory,  and  the  future  wel&ro  of 
this  Republic.    That  yon  are  equal  to  the  sacred  trait, 
everything  in  the  past  bears  witness— -the  battlea  you 
have  fought,  the  hardships  you  have  endured,  the  priva- 
tions you  have  sufliered — all  speak  in  language  stronger 
than  mine  in  your  behalf.     (Applause  )    The  future  Is 
dawning  upon  you ;  the  work  yon  have  before  yon  is 
greater  than  all  the  post,  and  that  you  will  be  equal  to 
it— equal  to  anything  fate  may  require  of  you^is  my  fixm 
conviction.    The  same  destiny  that  has  hitherto  protected 
you  and  led  your  gallant  chieftan  thus  far  will  carry  him 
and  you  triumphantly  through  all  that  there  is  yet  to 
come.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you,  and  the  page  of 
history  already  lies  open  upon  which  to  record  your  deeds 

The  more  we  get  at  the  truth  of  the  history 
and  character  of  General  Walker,  the  higher 
seem  to  be  his  claims  to  respect  and  admiration. 
He  is  a  man  of  rare  modesty,  quiet  and  retiring, 
and  upon  the  authority  of  one  who  knows  him 
well  we  are  told  that  he  '^  blushes  like  a  maid- 
en "  at  the  Toice  of  praise  or  commendation. 
He  is  entirely  unselfish,  and  devj)te8  his  life  and 
soul  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged,  from 
an  abiding  consciousness  that  his  miBBion  is  one 
of  destiny— that  he  is  an  instrument  in  the  band 
of  Providence  to  work  oat  the  national  re- 
demption of  Nicaragua,  and  perhaps  lay  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  confederation  uf 
the  Central  American  States  shall  hereafter 
constitute  one  of  the  moHt  flourishing  and  pow* 
erful  Republics  the  world  has  ever  seen — sec- 
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oad  only,  perhaps,  to  our  own  glorious  confed- 
eracy. 

So  entirely  absorbed  is  the  single-hearted 
chieftain  in  his  supposed  mission,  that  he  seems 
to  have  no  thought  or  care  for  himself,  person- 
ally, not  even  enough  for  the  necessary  atten- 
tions to  his  wardrobe.  Even  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
auguration his  costume  would  have  been  quite 
"  out  of  sorts  "  but  for  the  careful  attention  of 
some  of  his  aids.  We  are  assured  that  since 
General  Walker  has  been  in  Nicaragua  he  has 
appropriated  but  barely  the  paltry  sum  of  fif- 
teen dollars  of  the  resources  of  the  country  for 
his  personal  use  or  his  personal  services — a 
striking  fact,  showing  his  unselfish  character. 

In  short,  Greneral  Walker  seems  to  be  the 
man  for  the  times  in  Central  America.  We 
can  hardly  feel  that  his  position  is  entirely 
established,  that  he  is  out  of  danger  amidst  the 
turbulent  and  revolutionary  population  of 
Central  America ;  but  still  we  think  his  genius 
will  prove  equal  to  the  emergency.  Should 
there  be  danger,  however,  of  another  invasion 
from  the  neighboring  States,  he  would  very 
mach  need  aid  in  men,  money,  provisions  and 
anns.  Bat  if  the  occasion  should  require  it, 
wc  believe  suflBcient  aid  will  be  forthcoming. 

P03TSCEIPT. — Even  now,  while  we  are  yet 
penning  these  remarks,  a  telegraph  from  New 
Orleans  announces  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
Daniel  Webster  at  that  port  from  San  Juan, 
with  a  report  that  Rivas,  with  his  revolutionary 
faction,  is  fortifying  Leon,  and  that  he  has 
been  joined  by  a  force  of  three  thousand  from 
Goatamala.  It  is  added  that  General  Walker 
was  preparing  to  march  against  them  with  a 
thoiiFand  American  soldiers,  well  armed  and 
equipped,  and  in  good  spirits.  It  was  said,  also, 
that  Costa  Rica  was  threatening  another  inva- 
sion. We  shall  therefore  wait  further  news 
ftt>m  Nicaragua  with  strong  interest  The  in- 
augural address  of  President  Walker,  which  we 
subjoin,  is  a  well  written  State  paper,  worthy 
of  record. 

PRBSIOBNT  walker's  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Id  assuming  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Repub- 
lic, I  feel  deeply  the  difficulties  and  renponsibilitim  irhieh 
the  oflice  involves.  The  State  is  menaced  by  dangers  firom 
iRTithout  and  within,  and  there  is  need  of  sleepless  vigi- 
lance and  untiring  energy  to  preserve  the  Goyemment 
from  the  enemies  which  threaten  It.  In  order,  therefore, 
tc  aiminister  properly  the  affinirs  of  the  Republic,  I  r« 
quire  all  the  assistance  1  can  derive  ftom  the  patriotism 
of  its  citizens,  and  from  the  skill,  courage  and  self-restramt 
of  its  soldiers.  On  them  and  on  the  Divine  Providence 
ivhi(di  controls  and  directs  the  course  of  States  and  Em- 
pires, I  rely -for  assisiance  in  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  I  this  day  anume 

The  Republic  has  reached  an  era  in  its  history  not  sec- 


ond in  importance  to  the  day  of  her  independence  from 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  15th  of  September,  1821,  was 
the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  Nicaragua.  I 
hope  this  day  may  be  its  close.  The  struggles  of  thirty- 
five  yean  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  taught  the  people  that 
liberty  is  not  to  be  obtained  amid  the  petty  feuds  of 
contending  chieftains,  and  that  prosperity  does  not  result 
from  a  constant  state  of  civil  broils  and  intestine  commo- 
tions. After  a  long  series  of  bloody  conflicts,  the  Repub- 
lic has  need  of  internal  peace  and  quiet  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  varied  resources.  I  sincerely  trust  that  all 
good  citizens  will  assist  me  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
order  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  well-governed  State, 
and  without  which  all  national  development  or  individual 
welfare  is  impossible. 

Not  only  is  internal  order  required  for  the  advancement 
of  material  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  also  for  the  proper 
defense  of  the  Republic  from  the  external  enemies  which 
threaten  its  repose.  The  otiier  four  States  of  Central 
America,  without  reason  and  without  Justice,  have  under- 
talien  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Nicaragua. 
Conscious  of  their  own  weakneiu,  and  fearful  lest  the  pros- 
perity of  Nicaragua  should  detract  from  their  wealth, 
these  neighboring  States  are  enviously  endeavoring  to  in- 
terrupt our  progress  by  force  of  arms.  Tlie  imbecile 
rulers  of  these  States,  too,  feeling  that  they  have  fisuled  to 
perform  their  duties  to  the  people  they  undertake  to  gov- 
ern, dread  lest  their  impoverished  countrjnoien  may  finally 
fly  for  refuge  to  those  who  have  redeemed  Nicaragua  from 
anarchy  and  ruin.  Moved  by  such  ignoble  sentiments, 
these  miserable  relics  of  a  once  powerful  aristocracy  axe 
striving  to  impede  the  maroh  of  events  in  this  Republic 
But  the  impotence  of  their  efforts  is  beginning  to  he  made 
manifest  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  ;  and  they  are 
now  appearing  as  blind  instruments  in  the  hand  of  an  All- 
wise  Providence,  which,  out  of  the  bad  passions  and  un- 
worthy motives  of  men,  educes  good  and  improvement. 

In  our  relations  with  the  more  powerful  nations  of 
the  world,  I  hope  they  may  bo  led  to  perceive  that,  al- 
though Nicaragua  may  be  comparatively  weak,  she  is  yet 
jealous  of  her  honor,  and  determined  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  her  independent  sovereignty.  Her  geographical 
position  and  commercial  advantages  may  attract  the  cu- 
pidity of  other  Governments,  either  neighboring  or  dis- 
tant, but  I  trust  they  may  yet  learn  tliat  Nicaragua 
claims  to  control  her  own  destiny,  and  does  not  requiro 
other  nationalities  to  make  treaties  concerning  her  terri- 
tory without  asking  her  advice  and  consent.  While  pur- 
suing a  course  of  strict  justice  toward  foreign  citizens  and 
foreign  Governments,  we  only  ask  that  the  same  equity 
may  be  granted  to  ourselves. 

The  principles  which  shall  g^ide  me  in  the  administra- 
tion, both  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  few  and  simple.  To  allow  the  utmost  liberty 
of  speech  and  action  compatible  with  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment, shall  be  the  leading  idea  of  my  political  conduct 
Therefore,  the  greatest  possible  fiwedom  of  trade  will  be 
established,  with  the  view  of  making  Nicaragua  what  na- 
ture intended  her  to  be — ^the  highway  for  commerce  be- 
tween two  oceans.  And  with  this  freedom  of  trade  will 
come  the  arts  of  a  civilization  which  grows  and  increases 
by  the  wants  and  necessities  itself  creates.  While  facili- 
tating as  far  as  possible  the  material  development  of  the 
State,  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  its  intellectual  and 
moral  requirements.  To  promote  the  proper  education  of 
the  people,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  practices  of 
that  divine  religion  which  eonslitutes  the  basis  of  all 
modem  civilization,  shall  be  the  objects  of  primary  im- 
portance. And  for  carrying  out  these  intentions  with 
success,  I  humbly  invoke  the  aid  of  Him  without  whose 
assistance  all  human  exertions  aro  but  as  bubbles  on  a 
stormy  sea. 
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THIRD   PJiPBR. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  METHOD  WITH  SLAVERY. 

I.v  the  fint  of  this  series  of  papers  we  divided  the  his 
tory  of  our  Govemment,  beginning  from  the  period  at 
which  it  could  be  considered  as  fairly  in  full  operation, 
about  the  middle  of  Washington's  administration,  into 
cycles  of  thirty  years,  after  the  measure  of  the  genera- 
tions of  men — the  first  cycle  occupied  mainly  in  adjust- 
ing the  operations  of  the  new  Government  to  its  foreign 
relations  the  second  occupied  in  a^usting  its  movements 
to  its  financial  relations  ;  and  the  third,  beginning  in  Mr. 
Pierce's  administration,  occupied  chiefly  In  settling  the 
relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  slavery — tlie  most 
diffleolt  and  complicated  question  of  all,  one  which  will 
more  severely  try  the  capacity  of  our  Government  for 
permanence,  and  which,  once  well  settled,  will  leave  no 
other  so  severe  trial  to  bo  passed  through,  within  the 
bounds  of  present  human  calcubtlon.*  We  then  showed, 
by  reference  to  well-known  focta  around  Ui<,  In  how 
many  points  the  opening  aspects  of  the  present  agitation 
reiiemble  that  on  which  the  politlets  of  the  country  were 
just  entering  thirty  years  ago— especially  the  going  over 
of  many  of  the  leaders  of  reformatory  democracy  to  the 
tide  of  conserratiitm  under  the  style  of  NtUicndl  Demo 
erats.  Just  as  a  similar  class  thirty  years  ago  took  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  National  Republicans.  On  this  point 
our  diJteurMve  remarks  were  rather  hints  for  thinkers 
than  a  proper  elucidation  of  the  subject — which  would  re- 
quire a  volamo,  or  at  least  the  space  and  lolsure  of  a 
quarterly  review,  instead  of  a  spare  page  in  a  monthly 
magazine 

We  now  proceed  to  take  It  for  granted  that  the  great 
qnention,  whicli  is  now  up  before  the  country,  can  nei-er 
be  settled  by  the  cla.ss  of  politicians  who  call  themselves 
conservatives  In  a  free  Govemme  nt  such  men  never  settle 
anythmg.  The  history  of  parties  in  England,  as  w^ell  as 
our  own,  shows  this.  Conservatives  only  resist  the  will  of 
the  people,  which  they  must  yield  to  at  last;  and  they  post- 
pone at  great  cost  and  loss,  what  might  have  been  cheaply 
and  gracefully  conceded  at  first  with  advantage  to  all.  Who 
can  ten  how  much  further  advanced  in  its  career  of  pros- 
perity this  country  had  been,  had  the  futile  financial 
struggles  of  the  "  Nationals  "  been  abandoned  at  the  mo- 
ment they  were  begun,  in  1824  ?  In  doi^potio  countries, 
the  Conservatives,  there  called  Reactionaries,  can  carry 
their  point  (or  a  season,  as  they  did  in  1840  in  Europe  ; 
hut  it  Is  only  by  screwing  down  the  safety-valve  of  free 
thought,  in  preparation  for  more  terriflc  explodons  here- 
after The  will  of  the  people  will  one  day  prevaQ  there  as 
here— only  they  will  have  to  wade  through  seas  of  blood, 
to  gain  what  we  get  through  seas  of  Ink  and  storms  of 
words  in  a  series  of  political  campaigns.  Look  at  the  suc- 
cession of  events  in  England— GathoUo  Emancipation, 
Parhamentary  Reform.  Cheap  Postage,  Repeal  of  the 
Crro  Laws— the  Ballot  and  Biennial  Elections  mm  to 
foilow  m  their  turn     How  plain  It  is.  after  the  event, 

•  If  we  were  looWng  after  subjects  for  curious  specula 
tion  rather  than  of  practical  Interest,  we  would  extend 
our  division  of  cycles  stiU  further  into  the  past,  and  show 
how  exactly  the  terra  of  thirty  years  carries  us  back  to 
the  commencement  of  themorement  which  ended  in  inde- 
pendence.   Observe  the  dates  ;  Colonies  taxed  bv  Philia 

5?®£!l  V^^»^ILT^^^'  "®*  '  Pw>*<wtive  Tariff,  1824  ; 
^eora8ka  Bill,  1854— running  In  exact  cycles  of  thirty 
years  ' 


that  when  such  and  such  reforms  were  to  bo  the  sooaer 
they  were  carried  the  better  .  and  that  the  utrugglcs  of 
conservatism  which  only  postponed  reforms,  only  injured 
bolh  parties,  the  new  bencQt  and  the  old  interest  which 
they  were  trying  to  protect. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  it  is  Impossible  that  t'ois 
question  of  slavery  should  be  settled  by  oonaervative 
men — they  do  not  know  how  to  come  at  it  The  most  ea> 
ficntial  clement  of  their  political  philosophy  is  dliirustof 
the  i-eoplc.  They  are  afraid  to  have  questions  agitated, 
for  fear  the  people  will  not  know  how  to  decide  them,  or 
will  not  decide  tliem  on  sound  principles,  or  will  not  set- 
tle them  on  honest  grounds.  Whereas,  the  very  funda- 
mental idea  of  our  Government  is  that  the  people  are 
faily  capable  of  self-government,  and  are  therefore  com- 
petent to  decide  aright  any  and  all  questions  that  may 
arihC  ;  and,  as  they  can  have  no  interest  but  in  justice, 
they  are  therefore  to  be  fully  trusted  to  give  honect  dea- 
sionM  in  all  cases.  So  that,  if  there  is  the  slightest  occa- 
sion for  raising  a  question,  the  true  method  is  to  bring  it 
rii^Oit  before  the  people,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
agitate  and  diHCUss  it  until  it  is  understood  in  all  iti  bear- 
ings, and  then  you  may  get  a  fair  decision  by  the  gt*Beral 
voice  ;  and  that  decision  will  stand— it  is  final. 

Tliere  is  still  another  ^squalifieation  which  attaches  to 
multitudes  of  persons  that  are  es^nlially  right  on  the 
question  in  hand,  although,  by  e<lucationand  previous  as- 
sociation, their  general  modes  of  thinldng  are  conserva  tive 
It  is  almost  always  the  case  with  such  men  that  when 
they  become  Interested  In  lavor  of  some  particnlar  measure 
of  democracy,  they  iqjure  their  cause  by  their  impatieiiee 
and  proneness  to  run  into  extremes— extreme  positions, 
extreme  doctrines,  or  extreme  measures.  Whereas  the 
mind  tiiat  is  habitually  democratic  In  its  modes  of  thought 
Is  naturally  tolerant  and  hopeful,  and  wilhng  to  allow 
time  for  the  development  of  results.  8uch  a  nund  ecesw 
with  JclTerson,  how  safe  it  is  ta  tolerate  error  with  reason 
left  free  to  combat  it.  He  looks  upon  all  reforms  as  pro- 
grps.sive,  and  as  sure  to  come  m  time  if  they  are  only  al- 
lowed to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  people,  because  then 
the  enliglitenroent  of  the  people  is  all  that  is  needful  to 
give  the  result.  He  is  not  half  so  impatient,  or  so  likely 
to  commit  rash  deeds,  or  to  make  hasty  threats,  as  your 
careful  conservative  mind,  which  has  been  resolutely  re- 
sisting change,  and  preaching  acquiescence  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  dreading  agitation  as  the  supreme  evil,  and 
shutting  his  ejres  against  all  the  eridences  of  aboae,  ontfl 
he  is  aroused  by  some  en(»inity  that  npaeta  his  ph{kMfr> 
phy,  and  drives  him  into  a  wikl  enthusiasm  ntteriy  in- 
compatible with  sound  wisdom  or  successful  leadership. 

Your  conservative  man,  when  he  becomes  Interested  in 
any  reform,  is  most  commonly  moved  by  some  sense  of 
wrong,  some  feeling  of  indignation,  some  grievoiis  n^ary 
or  Indignity  that  he  thinks  has  become  Intolerable.  Bat 
passion  is  a  short-lived  stimulus,  and  the  seal  which  has 
no  deeper  fountain  than  this  is  sure  to  flag  after  awhile, 
and  has  not  vital  force  enough  to  bear  up  throu^  the 
long  and  tedious  struggle.  The  democratic  mind  has 
deeper  springs  ;  it  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  even  the 
most  radical  changes  as  right  In  themselves,  and  desirable 
for  their  own  sake,  and  to  feel  always  that  they  ought  to 
be  accomplished  jnst  as  soon  as  a  proper  occasion  oflera 
And  ho,  therefore,  looks  at  the  outbreaks  of  intolerable 
wrong  only  as  afTordlng  occasions  and  fumlshii^  the 
needed  impulses  for  the  undertaking  of  that  which  ia 
right.  He  therefore  takes  all  he  can  get  at  the  time,  bat 
takes  it  only  as  an  installment,  and  as  an  enconragement 
to  trv  again. 

Whether  the  time  has  now  come  for  an  inunedsftte 
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grapple  <rf  democracy  with  slavery,  that  Is,  right  away, 
vnder  the  next  AdministratioD,  vrt  cannot  confldentiy 
predict ;  or,  whether  the  great  question  ha«  got  to  be 
tampered  with  for  another  period  of  quadteries  and  com- 
prombMs.  We  hope  tm  the  beet,  becauto  we  know  that 
all  inch  questions  grow  more  and  more  diflBcult  to  settle 
the  longer  they  are  put  off,  as  abuses  stride  their  roots 
deeper,  and  connect  themselyes  with  wider  interests  by 
the  help  of  time.  But  it  will  not  be  a  mere  idle  recrea- 
tion, if  we  spend  a  few  moments  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion. How  democracy  will  deal  witli  slavery,  when  It 
does  take  hold  for  a  final  settlement  t  And  if  any  person 
wishes  to  form  some  eonoeption  beforehand  of  the  way 
things  win  be  done,  we  advise  him  to  look  Into  Colonel 
Benton's  *'  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,"  and  observe  how 
democracy  treated  the  somewhat  kindred  question  of  a 
National  Bank.  The  Bank  controversy  is  among  the  most 
perfect  specimens  that  our  history  affords,  of  fhe  practi- 
cal working  of  democracy  in  a  Ufe-and-death  struggle 
with  a  great  monopoly,  that  has  intertwined  its  roots 
among  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  enlisted  for 
its  defense  the  whole  power  of  the  oonservalive  element 
among  us.  Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  therfe  are 
Important  spedfie  differences  in  the  two  oales,  yet  we  can 
see  tliat  they  an  aHke  in  so  many  essential  features  as  to 
famish  a  highly  useftil  comparison. 

The  first  point  to  be  settled,  is  a  firm  conviction  that 
the  thing  is  a  political  evil  in  itseU;  and  by  its  nature  and 
existence  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  Government. 
There  may  be  many  vague  apprehensions  of  evfl  con- 
nected with  it,  and  regrets  that  it  was  ever  allowed,  and 
vishes  that  it  oould  be  removed,  but  all  this  will  not  fur- 
nish the  potent  mainspring  of  reform.  One  is  struck,  in 
reading  Benton's  book,  with  the  deep  conviction  which 
he  and  his  associates  acquired  at  an  early  period  in  the 
struggle  referred  to^that  the  National  Bank  was  a  politi- 
cal evfl  in  itself,  and  essentially  dangerous  to  the  freedom 
and  impartiality  of  the  Government.  That  its  constitu- 
tionality  was  questionable  in  their  opinion,  that  it  had 
not  yielded  the  beneficial  results  it  had  promised,  that 
there  was  even  a  doubt  as  to  its  8<^vency  or  the  Integrity 
of  Its  managers,  were  powerful  arguments  to  be  nsed 
against  the  Bank,  some  in  one  circle,  some  in  another. 
Bat  the  unrelenting  and  immovable  determination  which 
lay  back  of  all  this,  which  gave  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment, and  before  which  both  the  Bank  and  its  supporters 
were  compclIe<l  to  yield,  was  the  conviction  of  the  leading 
minds  that  the  Bank  had  become  a  political  evil,  and  was 
trying  to  pervert  the  action  of  the  Government  away 
from  the  control  of  the  peoplo'i  will.  It  was  a  monopoly, 
because  there  could  be  no  oompetition  to  check  its  power. 
It  WAS  a  class  Interest,  because  It  represented  only  the 
owners  of  dUposable  capital.  It  was  at  least  as  capable 
of  doing  harm  as  good  to  the  financial  interests  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  caprice  of  its  managers.  It  was 
too  complicated  a  machine  to  be  managed  with  perma- 
nent succewi,  in  a  business  point  of  view.  But  greater 
than  all  these  was  the  thought  expressed  by  Mr.  Benton, 
that 

"  The  Bank  itself,  forjretting  its  position  as  an  institu- 
tion of  the  Government,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government,  set  itself  up  for  a  power,  and  strufi^W  for 

an  untimed  existence — in  the  shape  of  a  new  charter as 

a  qxiestion  of  its  own,  and  almost  as  a  right."— [Vol.  I, 
p.  168. 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  with  reference  to  his  first 
speech  agaltast  the  recharter,  in  February,  1830 : 

**  My  mfnd  was  fixed  upon  the  character  of  the  speech 
-wbieh  I  should  make ;  one  which  should  avoid  the  beaten 
tracks  of  oi^ieetion,  avoid  all  settled  potnts,  avoid  the 
Vol.  Ill— 18 


problem  of  constitutionality,  and  take  up  the  Institution 
in  a  practi<^  sense,  as  having  too  much  power  over  the 
people  and  the  Government,  over  business  and  politics, 
and  too  much  disposed  to  exercise  that  power  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  fire^iom  and  equality  which  should  prevail 
in  a  Republic  to  be  allowed  to  exist  in  our  country. "-« 
[p.  287. 

In  his  speech  in  defense  of  the  veto,  July,  1832,  being 

just  before  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year,  be  said : 

"The  Bank  is  in  the  field,  a  combatant,  and  a  fearful 
and  a  tremendous  one,  in  the  l^residential  election.  If  she 
succeeds,  there  is  an  end  of  American  liberty — and  end  of 
the  Republic.  The  formif  of  election  may  be  permi  tted  for 
awhile,  as  the  forms  of  consular  election  were  permitted 
in  Rome  during  the  last  years  of  the  Republic,  but  it  will 
be  for  awhile  onlv.  The  President  of  the  Bank  and  the 
I'resident  of  the  United  States  will  be  cousins,  in  the  royal 
sense  of  the  word.  Thev  will  elect  each  other  ;  they  will 
elect  their  successors  '  they  will  transmit  their  thrones  to 
their  descendants,  andf  that  by  legislative  construction."— 
[p.  257. 

The  people;  of  the  United  States  know,  by  the  veiy  in> 
stincts  of  liberty,  that  it  is  a  political  evil  for  a  great  com- 
bination of  class  interests  to  be  able  to  control  elections ; 
to  dictate  the  choice  of  candidates ;  to  carry  or  defeat 
measuree ;  to  prescribe  or  baffle  the  coarse  of  public  pol* 
icy,  whiidi  the  spirit  of  our  Government  demands  should 
be  shaped  solely  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  act- 
ing freely  and  intelligently  and  independently.  And, 
therefore,  when  they  found  that  a  National  Bank  was  able 
to  dictate  tenns  to  the  Government,  by  giving  or  with- 
holding  loans,  to  subsidise  the  publio  press  by  irregular 
loans  or  exorbitant  contracts,  to  pensfon  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  under  the  form  of  immense 
retaining  fees  as  lawyers,  and  to  forestall  public  opinion 
by  employing  the  very  funds  of  the  nation  in  flooding  the 
country  with  partisan  documents,  they  needed  no  elabor 
rate  logic  to  teach  them  that  such  an  institution  was  a 
political  evil,  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties,  and  ought^ 
at  every  hazard,  to  be  deprived  of  its  power  to  interfere 
with  the  politi<»  of  the  country.  Hero  Is  an  instructive 
lesson  to  show  how  to  deal  with  slavery  whenever  the 
democracy  of  the  country  shall  seriously  take  the  thing  in 
band. 

Another  lesson  on  the  subject  is  this,  that  democrat 
deals  with  political  evils  in  a  perfectly  thorough  manner, 
yielding  to  no  fears,  granting  no  concessions,  aascntingto 
no  compromises,  accepting  nothing  short  of  '^indemnity 
for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future."  Jilr.  Benton 
describes  the  policy  tlutt  was  adopted  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Bank  when  the  application  was  made  for  a  renewal  of 
the  charter,  and  when  they  found  that  there  was  a  ma- 
jority in  each  House  for  the  institution,  and  no  intention 
to  lose  time  in  arguing  for  it.    He  says : 

"  Our  course  of  action  became  obvious,  which  was — ^to 
attack  incessantly,  assail  at  all  points,  display  the  evil  of 
the  institution,  rouse  the  people,  and  preinre  them  to 
sustain  the  veto.  It  was  seen  to  be  the  poUi^  of  the  Bank 
leaders  to  carry  ttie  charter  first  and  quietly  through  the 
Senate,  and  aflerward,  in  the  same  way,  in  the  Hou.se. 
We  determined  to  have  a  contest  in  both  places,  and  to 
force  the  Bank  into  defenses  which  would  engage  it  in  a 
general  combat,  and  lay  it  open  to  side  blows  as  well  as 
direct  attacks.  With  tnis  view  a  great  many  amendments 
and  inquiries  were  prepared  to  be  offered  in  the  Renate, 
ull  of  them  proper,  or  plausible,  recommendable  in  them- 
!«olves,  and  supportable  by  acceptable  reasonH,  which  the 
friends  of  the  Bnnk  must  either  answer  or  reject  without 
answer,  and  so  incur  odium.  In  the  House  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  move  which,  whether  resisted  or  ad- 
mitted by  the  Bank  majority,  would  be  certain  to  have  an 
effect  afrninst  the  institution,  namely,  an  investipition  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Rouse,  as  provided  for  in  tlie  charter. 
If  tiie  investigation  was  denied,  it  would  be  guilt  shrink- 
insj  from  detection ;  if  admitted,  it  was  well  known  tliat 
m!«!conduct  would  be  found.  I  conceived  this  movement, 
ami  liad  charge  of  its  direction."— [p.  236. 

Thus  does  democracy,  when  aroused  to  grapple  in  con- 
cert with  political  evil,  take  hold  with  ungloved  Iiands, 
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«nd  Bhrinks  not  from  the  boldeit  lue  of  those  govern- 
mental  forms  and  methods  which  -were  legitimately  in- 
tended to  be  the  safeguards  of  liberty,  and  not  as  weapons 
to  govern  the  Goyemment  against  the  ultimate  control 
of  the  people. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Democracy  to  be  turned  from 
a  purpoM  once  formed,  to  rid  itself  of  a  political  eril  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  by  any  considerations  of  the  cost  it  may 
iuTolve.  No  cost  is  too  great  if  it  h  necessary  to  secure 
political  liberty,  and  the  power  of  self-goTemment  in  the 
people.  Washington  said,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
that  if  they  lost  the  South,  they  would  hold  on  to  the 
Korth ;  if  cut  off  from  the  East  they  would  struggle  to 
keep  the  Center,  and  if  driven  off  from  the  whole  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  they  would  fall  back  beyond  the  All^ha- 
nies,  make  its  fiastnesses  their  bulwarks,  and  eigoy  liberty 
in  the  wilderness  beyond.  Free  Government  is  the  un 
of  this  nation,  and  *'  all  that  a  man  hath  will  be  g^ven  for 
his  life."  The  essential  principle  of  our  American  de- 
mocracy is  not  merely  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  citizens 
to  a  voice  in  the  election  of  rulers,  nor  merely  the  equal 
rights  of  the  States  to  the  sovereign  control  of  their  own 
Internal  affairs.  It  is  the  power  of  the  people  to  control 
the  Government,  the  subjection  of  the  Government  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  On  this  principle,  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority is  to  govern,  subject  to  certain  safe-guards  which 
the  Constitution  provides  for  the  rights  of  minorities,  and 
which  are  ample  for  that  purpose  so  long  as  the  majority 
are  able  to  act  freely  and  to  carry  out  their  own  convic- 
tions, but  which  would  not  be  sufficient  if  the  Supreme 
Government  should  foil  under  the  control  of  a  clique  or 
dass,  a  section  or  a  special  interest.  And  hence  the  rule 
that  the  Government  is  to  seek  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  holds  good  within  the  same  restrictions 
of  doing  no  injustice  to  the  minorities.  This  is  the  nor- 
mal or  proper  working  of  our  Government.  And  when 
the  people  found  that  the  Bank  had  set  itself  to  interfere 
with  this,  they  at  once  set  themselves  with  a  determina- 
tion to  put  the  Bank  where  it  could  interfere  no  longer. 
They  would  do  no  injustice  to  the  Bank,  violate  no  rights 
of  its  stockholders.  They  would  not  wantonly  injure  any 
of  their  lawful  Interests.  But  they  would  put  down  its 
Qnlawful  pretensions ;  and,  seeing  that  it  had  provoked 
the  struggle  by  setting  itself  up  for  a  political  power,  they 
held  it  responsible  for  its  own  misfortunes  in  the  conflict. 

Neither  were  they  to  Im  turned  aside  by  any  panic  or 
pressure  that  the  Bank  eovdd  create,  nor  by  any  clamor 
or  oonfuidon  it  might  create.  They  knew  their  power  and 
resources,  and  were  conscious  that  in  a  Ufe-and-death 
atrugglc  with  a  great  and  free  people,  any  monopoly  or 
combination,  or  class  interest  must  fail  and  give  in  after 
a  litUe  while.  The  strength  of  the  people  is  Antean  ;  it 
springs  out  of  the  earth  itself,  and  is  always  freshly  re- 
newed. 'Whereas,  the  power  of  a  class  interest  or  combi- 
nation is  only  limited  and  exhaustible,  so  that  the  strug- 
gle, however  desperate,  commonly  ends  in  one  way  if  the 
people  are  resolved  and  stand  to  their  purpose.  And  the 
more  violent  the  struggle  is,  so  much  the  sooner  will  the 
enemy  exhaust  his  resources  and  give  in  as  conquered. 
Hence  the  people  were  not  alarmed  when  Mr.  Oay  ex- 
claimed :  "  We  are  in  tlie  midst  of  a  revolution,  bloodless 
as  yet ;"  they  only  laughed  at  the  presumption  of  the 
Bank.  And  when  ruined  manufacturers  and  bankrupt 
mercliantH  in  scores  pointed  to  their  broken  fortunes  and 
clamored  for  relief.  General  Jackson  coolly  bid  them  go  to 
the  Bank  for  relief  against  the  pressure  which  it  had  wan- 
tonly created. 

Neither  are  the  people,  in  such  a  conflict,  affected  at  all 
by  threats  or  prophecies  of  disunion.   They  know  better>- 


they  do  not  anticipate  disunion  as  the  elbct  of  unj  of 
their  just  and  necessary  prooeedinga.  They  do  not  intead 
to  dissolve  the  Union  themselvea,  nor  let  anybody  dse  do 
it.  When  General  Jacluon  gave  his  celebrated  toasts— 
"  Our  Federal  Union  :  it  must  be  preserved  "-An  the 
large  company  assembled  at  Washington  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1S30,  iQ  celebrate  Jeiferson's  birth-day,  it  waa  liko 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel  in  Eden,  It  touched  the  toad  and 
made  him  stand  up  a  devil — NuUiflcation  I  [See  Bentoa  ; 
p.  148.]  Tlie  people  were  not  alarmed,  but  only  deter- 
mined, and  General  Jackson  felt  himself  fully  Bostainfed 
by  their  support.  He  met  the  enemy  boldly,  and  con- 
quered. That  is  the  method  of  demoeracy  toward  polit- 
ical evils,  once  aeen  and  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  libertj. 

Having  a  Intimate  and  weU-defined  oljjeet  in  wlew, 
the  removal  of  a  danger  to  liberty,  and  a  sure  guide  and 
directory  in  the  Constitution,  as  interpreted  in  past  ooa- 
fltota,  as  to  the  means  and  methods  proper  to  bo  em- 
ployed, democracy  will  go  to  its  work  calmly  and  oomsSder- 
ately,  nnangered  and  unawed,  unbought  and  untenrifled, 
until  It  has  achieved  a  full  security  for  the  futore  agahut 
the  reounrence  of  any  similar  danger.  In  bringing  bade 
the  Government  to  the  principles  of  Waahington  and  Jef- 
ferson, making  freedom  national,  and  alaTezy  local  and 
sectional,  they  will  require  ample  saff^puards  against  the 
repetition  of  another  career  of  aggmsion  and  encroach- 
ment in  favor  of  slavery,  by  which  it  asaumes  to  be  a  na- 
tional interest,  in  its  magnitude  overshadowing  all  othen, 
and  making  its  advancement  the  sole  otgect  of  care  by  the 
Administration,  and  the  sole  issue  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  found  a 
spirit  of  wise  conciliation,  and  of  mutual  aoconnnodatioii 
and  ooneeseion  among  the  friends  of  reform.  The  most 
radical  and  (ar-seeing  will  be  the  most  ready  to  mahefaaato 
slowly,  and  to  take  by  inatahnents  what  they  might  not 
secure  at  all  if  they  drive  off  the  support  of  those  who  do 
not  see  at  once  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  the  atrus^ 
Go  as  far  as  yon  can  go  iogtibieT  in  the  lig^t  direction. 
We  take  one  more  leason  from  Mr.  Benton.  Speaking  of 
Gen.  JadEson's  first  annual  message,  wherein  he  ck- 
presaed  hia  aversion  to  the  Bank,  but  intimated  tiie  poosl- 
bility  of  devising  a  national  institution  of  a  diflbrent  char- 
acter to  answer  the  same  general  porpooas,  Mr.  Bentoo 
says: 

"  I  waa  not  in  Washington  when  this  messag«  waa  pro- 
posed, and  had  had  no  conversation  with  the  President  in 
relation  to  a  substitute  for  the  National  Bank,  or  for  the 
currency  which  it  furnished,  and  which,  having  a  general 
circulation,  waa  better  entitled  to  the  cliaracter  of  *'  Na- 
tional" than  the  issues  of  local  or  State  banka.  We  knew 
each  other's  opinion  on  the  question  of  a  bank  {tpelf ;  but 
had  gone  no  farther.  I  had  never  mentioned  to  him  the 
Idea  of  reviving  the  gold  currency— then  and  for  twenty 
yearit  extinct  in  the  United  States  ;  nor  had  I  mentiooed 
to  him  the  idea  of  an  independent  or  sub-treasury  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  Government  treasury  unconnected  with  any 
bank,  and  wbi<^  was  to  have  the  receiving  and  diabarsiag 
of  the  public  moneys.  When  those  ideas  were  mentioned 
to  him,  he  took  them  at  once  ;  but  it  wan  not  until  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  waa  disposed  of  that  anvthiqg 
could  be  done  on  these  two  aulgeeta ;  and,  on  the  latter, 
n  process  had  to  be  gone  through  in  the  ui^e  of  the  local 
banks  OS  depo^tories  of  the  public  moneys,  which  required 
Hpveral  years  to  show  its  isaue  and  inculcate  its  lessons. 
Though  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  Pre«- 
(lent  waa  not  deemed  strong  enough  to  encounter  all  tha 
banks  of  all  the  States  at  once.  Tcmporinng  was  uatdis- 
pensable — and  even  the  conciliation  of  a  part  of  them. 
Hence  the  deposit  system— or  some  years*  use  of  local 
hanks  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government — which  gave  to 
the  institutions  so  selected  the  Invidious  appellation  of 
'pet  banks.'  meaning  that  they  were  Government  Ih- 
vorites."    [p.  168. 

We  leave  these  hints,  which  are  highly  auggeetive,  as 

to  ihe  democratic  style  of  administration  of  Govemmmt 

for  the  oorreotion  of  abuses,  the  removal  <^  pdltlcal  crib, 
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•Bd  fnarding  agaiiwrt  thing*  dangeroai  to  UbertjTf  to  be 
ftpplMd,  fts  fiur  M  thej  ftre  applicable,  in  the  boIdUod  of 
the  great  problem  of  tlie  preaent  poUtieal  cyde,  tbe  rela- 
tion of  the  FMecal  Gotemiueat  to  tlaTeiy,  and  tbe  final 
detennination  of  the  aaoinentoiia  iemie,  now  up,  whether 
tlia  daTeholding  interest  aball  gorem  or  be  governed  in 
thla  eonntry  ;  whether  the  g^reatest  good  of  the  g^reateet 
Bomber  oter  the  whole  Union  ihall  be  the  aim  of  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  ezieoeion  and  perpetuation  of  a  see- 
tional  and  6U«  interest  thall  be  the  paramoont  ol^jeet 
of  regard  bj  ■oeoemiye  Adminiatrations  aa  it  ia  of  the 
pceaeut* 


■^»*4 


>♦-•- 


CHILDREN. 


Sid  jon  erer  see  a  little  man  or  woman  of  two  years, 
flash  an  orn  its  pretty  &ce,  and  put  up  a  bit  of  round  Up 
Bke  the  rose-bud,  as  the  prelude  to  tears  f  If  so,  you  bare 
seen  one  of  the  most  touching  of  Nature's  tendernesses. 
Tott  hare  seen  the  way  the  cherubs  look,  when,  peering 
orer  the  cxystal  gates,  they  see  a  lovely  soul  first  turned 
astray.  This  look  is  a  remnant  of  the  fore-gone  heaven, 
whence  the  iniknt  comes, 

*'  Trailii^  douds  of  glory  do  thev  eome, 
From  God  which  is  our  bome.^' 

There  is  a  universe  of  grief  in  that  sweet  transparent 
body  that  can  fiorce  the  blood  so  to  the  heart,  and  set  the 
ehin  and  lip  tremulous.  The  poor  dear  heart  is  running 
all  over  with  its  sorrow,  and  you  are  laughing  all  the 
time— but  some  of  you  have  tears  in  your  eyes  whUe  you 
laugh.  That  is  as  it  should  bo,  for  you  win  kiss  the  pretty 
lansb,  and  pot  a  soft  hand  upon  the  rose  tinged  obeek,  and 
you  win  gatherfthe  Uttle  shape  to  your  bosom,  where  the 
magnetism  of  a  strong,  healthy  body,  and  loving  soul, 
win  be  as  a  kindly  poultioe  to  the  braised  little  one.  We 
«ay  health/  bo4y,  fat  no  other  shoald  lay  hands  upon  a 
child 

It  is  oroelty,  it  is  madness,  it  is  mmder,  ftirtlw  dissased 
in  body  or  mind  or  soul  to  fold  these  little  enes  In  thelr 
•xms.  No  wonder  ehildren  die  of  marasmus,  pfaiing  fiv 
lack  of  that  absorbent  of  pore  vitalisl]«  lovo  whieh  the 
hoalthftil  and  tbe  loving  oan  only  supply.  No  wonder 
•UUion  die  of  fits,  soddenly  seised  with  terrible  enmps 
and  pjins,  aa  if  a  thoosanrt  needles  were  penetnting  the 
dolieate  net-workof  the  nerves,  beoaose  bands  spatted  with 
tbe  lepro^  of  care,  and  the  foulness  of  envy,  and  the 
canker  of  disoontent,  have  been  laid  open  their  poor, 
belpless  bodies,  and  they  with  no  voice  to  tefl  of  tbe 


No  wonder  thfy  guigle  in  tbe  throat,  and  start  with 
pItifUl  to  the  ear,  when  unholy  kisses,  and  impure 
qrss  are  fixed  opon  them  Hke  goigon  glances,  withering 
tho  fine  essence  of  the  sool,  and  scalding  the  soft  sUn 
Ufce  onto  the  tooeh  of  tbe  blistering  fly.  Nowondertbeir 
dreams  are  troobled,  and  the  angds  can  hardly  win  them 
to  sleeping  smiles,  when  unssen  beiii^  come  to  them 
more  tonible  than  Spanish  InqoisitorB  to  tbe  poor  soul 
who  bas  dared  to  ose  God*s  pfodoas  privilege  of  ficee 
thoogbt. 

No  wonder  the  ebfldren  break  oot  with  measles  and 
acariet  fever,  when  th^  are  breathed  upon  with  the  rank 
breath  of  tobaoeo  and  aloohd,  and  the  alBovia  of  pork. 
No  wonder  tbey  eboko  and  strangle  with  hooping  eoogfa, 
and  die,  as  best  they  should ;  fbr  our  atmosphere,  the  at- 
mnspbere  of  tbe  men  and  women  who  sorround  the  Utile 
diildren,  is  ftdl  of  fsver,  and  seroAila,  and  decay,  as  th^ 
cbcke  and  oongh,  and  straggle  to  escape  it.  Better  tbey 
■boold  die.  Tbo  eazib  bas  lost  its  Eden-odOTs— the  aro- 
of  Ffexadiso  only  are  ftt  tor  these  **  eryptogamia  of 


the  skies" — a  sphere  redolent  with  asphodels  and  roses- 
harmonious  with  music  of  birds,  and  voices  '*  musical  as 
ApoUo's  lute,"  should  surround  these  wal&  firom  the 
better  land— tbey  shoald  look  up  to  the  blue  heavens,  and 
disport  themselves  with  Uossoms,  and  sleep  as  if  cradled 
in  rainbows,  and  ttien  they  would  walk  forth  to  a  man> 
hood  glorious  as  was  the  good  Father's  first  intent. 

Alas  I  for  the  poor  dear  children.  Our  tender  mercies 
are  but  omelty.  We  are  none  of  us  fit  to  touch  the  hem 
of  their  garment,  and  yet  we  crowd  upon  them  tin  we  ab- 
sorb all  the  virtues  of  the  beautiful  nature  which  we  know 
not  how  to  reverence.  We  bathe  their  tender  bodies  with 
hands  heated  by  passion — ^we  hold  them  to  cruel  hearts, 
and  snrxoand  them  with  brown,  bony  arms,  and  stun 
their  ears  with  discordant  voices ;  yea,  and  nauseate  them 
with  fevered  breaths,  and  then  wonder  that  they  die. 
The  greater  wonder  is  that  any  Uve  I 

They  Ue  in  our  bosoms  and  absorb  our  evil  passions ; 
they  look  into  our  eyes  and  assimilate  to  what  they  see 
there ;  they  hear  the  tones  of  our  vdces  and  it  strikes  the 
responsive  cord  in  them ;  our  discords  become  theirs.  We 
act  the  covert  part,  we  are  vdn  and  Iklse  and  woridly, 
earthwwrving  more  than  God-loving,  and  then  we  wonder 
that  they  grow  op  full  of  envyings  and  maUce,  and  un- 
cbarttableness  we  grieve  and  deplore  that  they  are  cow- 
ards and  knavish,  and  cruel,  when  they  are  Just  what  we 
have  made  them. 

Let  the  Uttle  chOdren  die  while  pure,  rather  than  be 
tbns  corrupted.  Send  the  Uttle  ones  back  to  the  good 
Father  who  careth  for  them,  for  we  do  not  know  how  to 
sustain  the  trust  they  impose.  Mothers  weep  over  the 
loss,  but  the  blame  is  theirs.  Evexy  flock  has  one  lamb 
strayed  away  to  the  fold  of  the  good  shepherd.  Evezy 
house  hath  its  empty  cradle,  white  and  cold,  whereon  the 
mother  lodceth  with  a  cold  shudder,  and  by  which  she 
pooreth  out  her  heart  in  tears  and  prayers.  Evety 
cbnrd&-yaxd  has  its  Uttle  mounds  where  the  daisies  fove 
to  grow,  and  every  heart  its  Uttle  one,  more  lovely  than 
the  lovely  one  of  another— these  have  made  up  the  great 
army  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  These  are  the  lost  har- 
monies of  earth,  the  flowers  of  the  beautiful  unseen  Flsra- 
dise.  Abwt  if  tbe  ebfldren  should  aU  die,  it  would  imply 
that  goodness,  and  beauty,  and  hope  had  died  out  for  the 
human  imce ;  and  when  these  were  gone,  the  race  itself 
must  end. 


SEMt-EOITORIAL    LETTER    FROM    MAINE. 


HoLUS,  Maine,  July,  1866. 

Nattbb  is  always  a  new  revelation  to  us.  For^ry 
aspect  in  Ulb  she  has  a  phase  adapted  to  our  needs.  We 
may  safely  lay  our  head  upon  her  aU-sympathlzing  bosom, 
and  die  answers  to  what  is  within  softly  and  geniaUy,  as 
tbe  tones  of  a  firiend.  To-night  I  was  out  under  the 
w^pds,  tbe  ftiU  moon  Ughting  the  landscape  with  that 
softened  Vgbt  so  grateftil  to  the  senses.  The  landscape  in 
its  details  looked  so  remote,  and  yet  so  tenderly  near 
The  great  trees  were  protecting  presences,  entering  into 
our  emotions  with  a  more  than  human  interest  The 
river,  it  is  tb»  Saco,  has  come  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  carries  their  voices  to  mtngle  with  those  of  the  ocean. 

Here  was  once  the  dte  of  an  Indian  village.  Here  the 
baagfaty  chief  lorded  it  over  a  vast  domain.  Here  repose 
the  bones  of  a  nation ;  here  the  soil  often  yields  up  tbe 
Implements  of  a  rode  husbandry.  Here  the  cavaUers  of 
the  time  of  EUabetb  came  and  sat  down  to  friendly  con- 
verss  with  the  Indian.  Ekrller  the  Northmen  bad  visited 
tbe  region,  and  not  fitf  distant  ancient  names  are  found 
opon  tbe  rocks.    Before  the  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth, 
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Richard  Vines  had  settled  himself  in  this  vicinity.  He 
waa  a  right  worthy  knight,  the  iriend  and  companion 
of  the  Gilberts,  who  were  half  brotiien  to  tho  gaJlant  Ba* 
leigh— the  blood  of  the  same  mother  flowing  in  the  Teine 
of  each,  and  stamping  them  with  a  mani^  Impirew. 

It  is  most  grateful  to  the  sense  to  be  here  in  thifl  lovely 
spot  at  such  a  time.  The  wood-thrush  sings  dearfy  from 
her  covert,  sending  her  flnte-like  notes  tu  into  the  night. 
Insects  chirp  sofUy  ;  the  limber  snake  glides  timidly  across 
the  little  glade— we  do  not  fear  it  nor  harm  it.  life  is  so 
blissful  to  uBj  it  must  be  so  to  such  as  this.  The  white 
moon  glints  upon  an  obelisk,  and  rests  upon  a  new-made 
grave ;  but  the  sorrow  of  the  one  is  a  softened  recollec- 
tion ;  that  of  the  other  is  hallowed  by  affsetion,  and  the 
grief  has  been  one  in  which  many  hearts  share.  Blessed 
are  we  when  our  tears  are  shed  by  many,  and  yet  the 
tears  are  ours  none  the  less. 

I  looked  at  the  mound ;  I  remembered  the  manly  fiu^e, 
and  I  knew  of  a  noble  heart  lying  so  bushed  bdow.    Mr. 
Usher  was  the  head  and  soul  of  the  village.  The  mill  upon 
the  stream  worked  at  his  bidding ;  the  ehoreh  for  the 
worship  of  God  owed  its  sightUness  to  him  ;  the  hall  of 
learning  grew  at  his  dictation.    A  cheery,  manly  man  was 
this  llr.  Usher,  and  when  he  <ieased  from  hia  toil  it  was  as 
if  a  father's  voice  had  been  stilled  by  every  hearthstone 
Be  sleeps  welL    The  mill  does  its  office  now—the  village 
goes  on  just  as  he  had  impelled  it — but  aias  I  the  beauti 
fill  house  down  by  the  river  side,  embowered  iii  roses,  and 
sheltered  by  elms  and  pines,  opening  its  hoepitable-  doors 
gladly  to  the  comer,  though  lovely  andhoq)itablo  as  ever, 
has  lost  a  goodly  presence.    Hie  pretty  cottage  of  Belle 
Tracy  will  miss  a  morning  salutation. 

Hollis  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  State,  and  the 
"  house  of  Usher ''  one  of  the  oldest  fiunilies  here.  They 
retain  much  of  that  frank,  generous  hospitality  so  much 
in  vogue  in  the  olden  times,  and  for  which  our  Yankee 
Young  America  is  losing  the  taste,  and  with  it  the  fine 
manner  and  morals  of  their  fore&thers.  Dis^  excitement 
and  noisy  mirth  are  not  happiness,  neither  do  they  com- 
port with  handsomeness  of  decorum. 

The  martins  are  over  lively  at  nightfisU  ;  they  wheel  and 
career,  they  dip  and  soar,  they  chirp  >and  chatter  as  if 
they  had  a  busy  time  of  it.  As  I  mark  the  softened  land- 
scape and  feel  the  genial  air  brush  over  xny  cheek  I  am  re- 
minded of  Shakespeare's  words : 

*<  The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  hia  loved  masonry,  that  the  Heaven's  ^ii<ea.th 
Smells  woomgly  here.    No  jutty  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obsorvad, 


The  air  is  delicate 


ii 


We  were  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the  8mo.  The 
trees  bending  their  branches  to  the  kisses  of  the  breese, 
the  river  dimpling  in  smiles  under  the  ejres  <tf  the  moon, 
and  the  blossoms  breathing  incense  in  return  fbr  the  love 
we  gave  them,  when  the  boy  of  four  Summers  asked : 

"Mother,  which  do  yon  like  best,  the  souad  of  the 
leaves  In  the  trees  (that  boy  is  a  poet]  or  the  musio  of  the 
haod-oigan.'/  [Sot  so  well  the  Jast,  bat  showlDg  a  pei^ 
ception  of  diffierenoes.] 

"  Which  do  you  like  best,  Staief" 

«<  No ;  which  do  you  ?    I  asked  first." 

We  agreed  the  Utile  man  was  in  the  ijgtat  It  ww  le- 
gitimate for  his  question  to  be  first  answesed.  W«  liked 
his  pretty  holding  back,  and  hispersistenoeforsa  answer. 

"  Well,  I  like  the  sound  of  the  leaves  best,  when  the 
wind  moves  along  the  woods  Which  do  yoa  like  best, 
DanieY" 

« I  like  the  hand-organ  best,"  was  the  triumphant  re- 


ply. Here  was  a  little  man  of  the  true  stamp.  He 
he,  a  Uttle  thing,  hardly  i^xrve  the  knee-^^hat  there 
music  in  the  woods  ;  he  made  no  mistake,  he  knew  it  ior 
music,  but  he  liked  something  more  expressive,  positiTe, 
tangible,  therefore  be  liked  the  barrel  organ  .  bat  we  were 
best  pleased  with  what  was  lying  behind  all  this — tiM 
sturdy  individualism  of  the  young  democrat.  It  mlg^the 
expected  <tf  him  to  like  best  what  othen  liked  kest.  Ko 
matter  for  that.  Be  iiad  his  own  like,  and  be  expressed  It. 

We  need  a  little  more  of  this  same  independencse  of 
opinion  and  freedom  of  expression,  and  then  we  shall  bare 
less  of  the  blind  doings  of  the  unthinking  multitude  who 
run  all  in  one  direction,  like  bumping  calves  or 
sheep. 

We  stopped  in  a  little  dell  where  the  river  wound  i 
fully  amid  the  woods,  the  waters  silent  here,  althoogb 
below  they  leaped  the  gorge  and  scattered  themselves  in 
spray.  It  was  a  spot  lovely  as  a  dream.  Many  an  in- 
spired artist  has  been  here,  and  carried  away  new  intiniar 
tions  of  beauty.  Akers,  one  of  our  sculptors  in  Rome, 
who  promises  to  do  so  much  for  American  art ;  Durand, 
whose  pictures  breathe  with  life  ;  and  Kensett,  and  Baker 
and  others,  have  all  stood  upon  this  fair  spot,  the  trees 
whispering  above,  the  river  flowing  below,  and  brigfat 
womanly  eyes  beaming  with  intelligence  beside,  while 
gentle  voices  gave  utterance  to  noble  truths  and  genial 
courtesies.  Poets  hate  been  here  and  breathed  their 
sweetest  numbers.  All  have  conspired  to  make  the  spot 
classical. 

We  stood  In  silence  awhile — other  spirits  were  about 

us,  and  we  whispered, 

"  Boatman,  take  thee  twice  thy  fee. 
For  spirits  twain  have  passed  with  me." 

We  were  silent.  All  have  their  memorie.«  ;  and  tbongh 
we  were  a  gay,  cordial  group,  we  gave  the  tribute  of  si- 
lence to  the  Genii  of  Saeo.  <*  Speech  is  silver,  sOetioe  is 
golden,"  saith  tiie  Persian  proverb. 

And  so  it  followed  we  did  not  speak.  We  know  what 
manner  of  spirit  we  are  of,  it  may  be.  We  know  the  kind 
of  spirit  that  walketh  beside  us  in  ^ese  green  solitudes. 
We  do  not  mistake.  We  hear  syllabled  words.  We  are 
called  and  we  luiow  the  voice.  Shapes  rise  in  our  patb, 
and  we  know  the  form— we  respond  as  in  the  past.  We 
are  not  afraid  albeit  the  form  Is  not  of  eartii.  Not  so  the 
child.  He  fqels  an  Invisible  presence— weird  faces  gieam 
in  the  silence.  It  is  a  ibce  now— no,  it  is  but  a  Umb  of 
the  tree  through  wUeh  the  moon  looks  Be  hears  a  step 
— eees  it  shape-mo^  iiis  but  the  partridge  honying  to 
a  safer  covert.  Everywhere  Nature  is  more  than  hetself, 
everywhere  she  bss  a  virice  more  -thsm  her  own.  Ibe 
boofii  of  satyrs  gleam  hmn  the  covert— Ihin  ^pes  on  the 
hill-side.  The  child  sees  and  hears^-be  is  ready  to  ery, 
"lobecel"  "lo  there  I"  but  His  gone  HetremUsswifb 
a  strange  dread.    He  weeps  with  a  strange  joy. 

"What  place  is  this  V  whispered  the  boy. 

'  •  This  is  Belle  Tracy's  Retreat" 

The  chiki  looks  and  Stares.  Not  so  witii  the  rest  We 
all  know  and  are  pfcond  and  pleased  to  know  what  is 
meant  in  the  words.  Belle  Tracy's  Retreat,  we  repeat. 
A  name  worthy  of  so  ftiir  a  presence ;  but  the  bey— be 
wondered  stilL  It  is  so  dilBeult  ibr  a  efaild  to  undersland 
bow  his  mother  can  be  anything  else  than  bis  motber. 
Bow  she  can  be  a  poet  dsewhere-  to  ntnm  a  new  name 
has  been  giren.  He  thinks  of  her  kisses  ;  of  the  smtow- 
ing  look  she  gives  to  the  Jammed  ftnges  ;  «f  the  stoekkig 
drawn  over  the  plump  foot ;  of  the  fingers  at  plaiy  In  the 
hair,  and  the  robes  more  nicely  bitttoned  br  her  bands 
than  all  others.  He  tfainta  of  her  as  the  bead  of  all 
things  in  the  boose.    The  soul  of  wisdoin,  disoMtian  sad 
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tbere.  He  oould  not  dMcribe  Uub,  but  be  feeU 
H  ftU.  Be  Gouldn^  think  ef-Us  mothflr  s&ve  m  the  one  bo 
nMdltatottater^«Hli»AA  waontkl  to  the  iMbjr.  The 
cape  end  Muoera,.  *«d.knive»  en4  forks  would  have  no  of  • 
flee  withoai  DMnUipr.  He  aeee  her  «  moving  ^VAogel  of 
tbB  HoQae,"  bringias  in  reeee  end  floilee  and  a  newer  and 
better  way  for  eveiTthing  done.  He  aeee  difloomfort,  and 
gloom,  a&d  oryiag,  all  rdiered  the  aHNUfnt  ahe  appears. 
SooMiiew  the  spittoon  dtaappeacs,  and  the  violets  and 
UUeaoome  when  she  ookaee.  .Hw  Ikther'fl  emvat  gets  a 
ttioer  tie,  and  he  tidGes  a  pleasanter  voioe.  He  is  ranch 
mese  of  a  fitther  beeanae  she  is  eo  much  a  mother. 

Kow  he  is  told  she  is  a  poet;  she  is"  Belle  TiBoy."  He 
had  never  tlMmght  of  such  a  thing-  Be  cannot  take  in 
the  Idea  at  aU.  He  half  foars  the  mother  of  the  ehiU, 
the  Angel  of  the  House,  will  be  away,  and  anij  a  poet 


Only  a  poet  I  Bless  the  child.  She  is  so  much  the 
mother  beeaose  hn*  goingB  Ibrth  are  thoee  of  the  poet- 
mother.  She  is  80  much,  because  she  is  so  much  more. 
Idght  and  blessings  axe  distilled  in  her  path,  not  in  spite 
of  her  poetry,  hot  because  of  it  Do  not  fSmr,  little  one, 
nor  cling  to  the  dear  hand  asif  in  leamii^  this,  something 
may  be  lost.  Time  will  indorse  all  that  the  child  bopen 
and  beUeres  now.  BKppy  is  the  child,  could  he  but  know 
his  happiness,  could  he  but  reverence  the  fiMt,  who  has 
the  blood  of  a  poet  in  fads  veins. 
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"  Tlie  poor  hare  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them. 

That  was  a  great  day  when  glad  tidings  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  down-trodden  [  when  men  who  had  neither 
lu>pe  in  God  or  man  heard  the  Heavenly  voice  cry  *'  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  my 
love  shall  lighten  every  bondage,  whether  of  soul  or  body .  '^ 
It  is  not  preaching  a  Gospel  to  stand  in  cushioned  pulpits 
and  tell  men  and  women  what  they  already  know.  Tid- 
ings are  no  tidings  to  the  instructed  ear  ;  but  that  is  a 
Gospel  which  cometh  to  the  deaf  ear  and  canseth  it  to  re- 
joice afi  at  the  sound  of  timbrel  and  harp — tliat  is  a  Gos- 
pel which  causeth  the  blind  eye  to  discern  a  Heavenly 
beauty,  and  the  halting  will  to  leap  with  a  divine  purpose  ; 
that  is  a  Gospel  which  feedeth  the  hungry  soul,  which 
gf  veth  bread  and  meet  to  the  spirit  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge.  Our  very  soul  cries  out  against  the 
men  and  women  who  bow  their  heads  over  their  velvet 
pews,  and  breathe  their  prayers  through  perfumed  hand- 
ketehiers,  wafted  by  ivory  flins,  while  the  liveried  driver 
waits,  in  the  hotaunor  fireesingcold,  till  they  have  done  ; 
a«d  the  poor.  jgnoraut»  starving  wretch  peepa  in  at  the 
door  and  wonders  vbat  all  those  bowed  heads,  so  nioely 
bald  or  so  gQkeefuUy  e^rled1  Are  doing  there. 

BeUgioaiagmwiastooeapensivefor  any  but  the  very 
ridi.  The  artinn  who  oea  hardly  earA  the  whevewithal 
to  buy  his  wife  a  deeent  govikor  eoU;  or  afford  a  pair  of 
ahoee  for  the  growiag  girl,  who  already  tries  to  hide  her 
slender  feet  in  the  scanty  skirts  must  not  pay  his  few  ex- 
tra, pence  for  a  seat  in  a  diurob,  beeaose  a  snuff  of  the 
ipreen  grass,  and  a  sight  of  the  blue  sky,  where  it  oomes 
with  a  smile  through  the  overhaogiog  trees,  is  better  to 
him  than  many  sermons.  He  has  no  fine  fiunday  coat  to 
be  carried  out  to  church.  His  wife  has  no  gmad  silk  to 
rustle  through,  and  help  oo  the  stir  and  flutter  of  worship, 
and  so  they  sit  .together  upon  the  lowly  stoop  or  go  out 
together  where  the  aim  of  Heaven  come  like  the  wings  of 
ftOgels  to  the  worn  and  weary  back,  and  there  feelasome- 
ihlDg,  thn^  know  net  if  ItbeGodf  but  it  comforteth  them 
greatly,  and  so  magnifies  their  spirits  that  thqr  cipfisk 


more  softly  to  the  young  child,  and  greet  a  neighbor  more 
cheerily. 

Yes,  Beligion,  as  it  is  too  generally  understood  and 
preaehed  from  the  pulpit,  is  too  much  a  luxury  for  the 
poor  man.  We  protest  against  the  abuse  of  power  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  it  ui  well ;  for  all  bondage  is  of 
the  Devil,  and  to  be  rgected ;  but  the  poorest  beggar 
with  his  raggedest  gabardine,  half  revealing  the  bronzed 
and  unwashed  skin,  may  kneri  in  that  Qiurch  without 
shame  or  hindrance,  and  grope  his  way  as  best  he  can  to 
the  Universal  Fkttier,  while  such  an  one  would  not  dare 
enter  our  whKed  sepulchres,  where  pride  and  ostentation 
meet  to  Insult  the  majesty  of  the  Host  High. 

Solitary  worship,  home  worahip,  worship  in  the  great 
heart  of  nature,  are  all  good  in  themselves,  and  wrU 
pleasing  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  hot  H  pleaeeth  him  also 
when  a  whole  people,  as  at  one  great  and  beautiful  im- 
puke,  appear  before  him,  for  In  his  eyes  the  whole  race  Is 
as  one  man,  and  the  raoe  wtH  be  redeemed  when  we  be- 
come a  perfect  whole,  each  member  a  stone  fiurly  poUshed 
fitting  Into  the  Heavenly  temple.  Therefore  is  public 
wonhip  good.  The  solitary  prayer  may  be  crowded  aside 
by  the  woridlineas  of  discontent,  but  the  soul  enthused 
and  Kfted  up  by  a  kneeling  multitude  wings  itself  more 
(>fts{]y  into  the  light  of  God.  Solitude  is  for  the  great 
Iieart,  which  bums  brightest  when  alone.  Common  minds 
are  like  a  brand  which  goeth  out  when  left  by  itself,  but 
which  is  enkindled  by  another.  The  mighty  in  spirit  may 
therefore  be  able  to  rest  alone  fai  God,  but  the  weak  must 
have  help. 


1 1  »m*  •  ■ 


A   LATIN    PROPHESY  OF    WASHINGTON. 

"  Far  across  the  ocean,  if  we  may  credit  the  Sibylline 
leaves,  and  after  many  ages,  an  extensive  and  rich  conn- 
try  will  be  discovered,  and  in  it  will  arise  a  herOj  who,  by 
his  counsel  and  arms,  shall  deliver  his  country  from  the 
slavery  by  which  she  was  oppressed.  This  shall  he  do  un- 
der favoraUe  auspices  ;  and,  0 1  how  much  more  admira- 
ble will  he  be  then  than  our  Brutus  and  Gkmillus  t  These 
predictions  were  known  toour  Accias,and  were  embellislied 
with  the  ornaments  of  poetry. '^  [Cicero. 

OUR  WHOLE  COUNTRY. 

TTb  can  tolerate,  nay,  we  rather  like  to  hear  the  din  and 
bustle  of  warm  poUtleal  contests  in  our  ficee  coontry.  It 
ahows  that  the  people  are  wide  awake,  and  appreciate 
their  righia  and  thefa:  libertiea.  It  aervea,  too^  to  keep  the 
polHieal  elementa  from  stagnating  and  dying  out  from  the 
public  mind4  But  when  party  strifo  Is  suiiBred  to  d^en- 
erate  mto  treasonable  hostility  to  the  Union,  and  to  wage 
war  upon  the  ooostltntion  and  the  integrity  of  our  broad 
nationality,  our  blood  Is  stirred  to  denounce  it  in  the  se- 
veiest  terma,  whether  it  comes  from  the  South  or  the 
North.  Under  our  free  instiUitioni}  majoritica  must  rule, 
within  the  limits  prMcribed  by  the  oonstitutioa  and  laws. 
Let  oooJttettng  htteresto  and  disputed  pointa,  tlierefoee, 
hataa  fkir  Md  anda  firw  fight,  and  when  the  will  of  the 
miU«ttrisMOSrtalMd,lBtthatbetbeeadof  the  strife. 
For  any  party  or  any  wetkm  to  preanme  to  lifta  hand 
against  the  Unfon  or  the  Ooostitutlob  beeanae  thqr  cannot 
have  their  own  way,  Is  as  absurd  and  wicked  as  it  would 
be  foramember  of  a  femily  to  set  fire  to  the  homestead 
because  he  eoiUd  not  have  hie  own  way.  Said  Daniel 
Webster,  in  1880 : 

«  Let  ma  reonr  to  plsaaiiw  refleetkms ;  let  me  indulge  In 
refreshing  remembrances  of  the  pa«t ;  let  me  remind  you 
that,  in  early  times  no  States  cherished  greater  harmony, 
both  of  principle  and  fbeling,  than  Masmchusetts  and 
South  Cbiolina.  Would  to  God  that  hamMwy  might  agala 
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i«tnni  I  Shoulder  to  8hould«r  they  went  through  the 
ReTolution.  hand-ln-hftnd  they  stood  round  the  AdminU* 
tntion  of  Washington,  and  felt  hU  own  great  arm  lean  on 
them  for  gupport.  Unkind  feelmg,  If  it  exist,  alienation 
and  distrust,  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils,  of 
&Ise  principles  smoe  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of 
which  that  same  great  arm  never  scattered." 


M-^ 


MACHINERY. 


ILacbdisrt  is  the  great  emancipator.  Ideas  constitute 
tike  soul  of  the  world ;  machineiy  is  its  body.  When  men 
are  able  to  maiM  one  machine  which  will  do  the  work  of  a 
tb^^nfftf^  hands,  there  are  a  thonsand  brains  left  more 
free  to  carry  out  great  ideas.  We  haye  got  to  conquer  the 
world  before  the  soul  that  is  in  itis  a  free  one.  While  man 
is  impeded  and  enslaved  by  his  wants  he  is  a  bondman.  Ee> 
lieve  him  fkom  these— supply  his  physical  necessities,  and 
he  springs  to  his  teet  like  Hercules  released  fron  the  spin- 
dle, or  a  Mercury  armed  with  his  winged  caduceus. 

We  talk— we  remonstrate— we  get  up  agitation  meet- 
ings, stump  speeches  and  conventions,  and  make  a  great 
outcry  at  human  abuse,  when,  after  all,  some  simple  piece 
of  machinery  which  wfll  lesson  human  toil,  and  there- 
fore render  the  mere  sinews  of  a  man  of  less  value,  might 
supersede  the  need  of  all  this  oommotion.  Ten  to  one 
while  a  whole  multitude  are  fretting  themselves  to  little 
purpose,  and  wearing  themselves  and  their  neighbors  well 
nigh  to  death,  some  ingenious  Yankee  is  sitting  quietly 
whittling  a  stick  which  will  eventuate  in  a  machine  to  do 
all  the  work  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  the 
said  machine  becoming,  after  all,  the  emancipator  supe- 
rior to  all  our  philanthropy. 

The  machine  removes  abuses,  and  emancipates  the 
master  from  his  vigilance  and  the  slave  from  his  toil. 
When  the  machine  does  the  work,  the  sinews  of  men  and 
women  are  released  from  bondage.  A  man,  whether  black 
or  white,  is  then  worth  less  than  a  machine,  in  a  monetary 
point  of  view. 
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THE   MANTILLA    QIRL. 

Thb  Maniffla  makers  of  New  York  are  a  cheerful,  hand- 
some class  of  girls  ;  and  belonging,  as  they  generally  do, 
to  families  superior  to  want,  they  expend  most  of  their 
<»^rn<n£pi  in  dress.  The  woric  cannot  be  done  by  ron^, 
hard  hands ;  the  delicate  &brics  upon  which  th^  are 
employed  require  taste  and  aptitude,  and  therefore  this 
branch  of  work  does  not  go  to  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
poor. 

The  Mftnt^^M  Girl  is  generally  nice  in  her  person,  and 
lias  a  oertain  gentility  about  her  not  to  be  mistaken.  She 
wears  a  straw  hat  with  bright  ribbons  her  hair  is  worn 
m  long  enrls  upon  each  nde,  or  broshed  straight  back 
from  the  forehead,  with  some  pretty  head  oomb  and  a 
cross  or  brooch  in  the  centor.  She  is  apt  to  wear  a  patch 
upon  the  side  of  the  ched^  very  small,  and  Just  below 
the  comer  of  the  month— not  that  a  pimple  is  there  by 
«ny  means,  bat  it  marvelooaly  hightens  the  eflRMSt  of  a 
vmile.  Her  drees  is  of  monselein  de  laine  or  thin  cambric, 
^ritfa  a  piquant  apron  made  with  two  conning  ttttle  podc- 
«ts ;  a  black  mantilla,  ruffled  or  laced,  a  plain  white  col- 
lar and  very  neat  gaiter  boots  complete  her  costume. 

Her  step  is  quick  and  elastic ,  her  movements  more 
imart  than  graceful,  and  her  whole  bearing  foil  of  assurance 
and  prettiness.  The  Mantilla  Girl  knows  very  well  what  she 
is  about— she  is  not  fHghteneo  in  the  least  by  a  stare,  nor 
does  she  fiill  mto  exstacy  over  a  eompUment.    Her  airis 


full  of  coquetry,  but  she  does  not  coquette.  She  is  wiDfaig 
to  be  admired,  but  she  is  too  wise  to  trifle  very  serioody. 
She  is  proud  of  her  work,  and  proud  of  her  position,  and 
will  run  no  hasard  of  losing  either  her  employnMBt  or 
good  name.  She  has  a  lover  who.  If  he  does  not  walk 
home  with  her  every  night  himself,  will  not  aUow  any  oat 
else  to  perform  the  agreeable  offloe  for  him.  She  goes 
with  him  to  Christy's  now  and  then— eometlmes  he  takes 
her  to  the  theater,  where  she  wears  a  riggolette,  dieny 
ribbons,  and  a  laoe  mantiUa.  He  is  a  dei^  in  eooie  stoi«, 
and  now  that  business  hours  cease  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  is  reading  and  studying ;  and  they  often  pass 
these  hours  of  study  in  the  company  of  each  other.  The 
Mantilla  Girl  is  altogether  a  nice,  lady-looking  Bttle 
thing  who  carries  a  certain  precision  and  politeness  into 
everything  she  does  ;  and  if  she  is  not  well  paid  fbr  her 
work  it  is  because  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  think  at  all 
in  a  busineas  way. 

We  wish  the  Mantilla  Gfrls  could  reap  the  profits  of 
their  industry— we  wish  the  money  resulting  from  thetr 
work  went  Into  their  own  pockets  rather  than  into  those 
of  Stewart,  and  Genin,  and  Bnlpln,  and  the  whole  army 
of  smaller  capitalists,  who  have  monopoUxed  these  em- 
pioymcnts.  But  this  cannot  be  while  women  escape 
work  whenever  they  can  do  so,  or  only  work  to  meet  their 
immediate  wants,  looking  to  marriage  as  tlie  great  object 
In  life.  Women  do  not  reduce  thefr  work  to  a  system, 
and  Bo  men  have  done  It  for  them,  and  reap  Its  rewards. 

There  are  about  four  thousand  Mantilla  Girls  in  the 
aty  of  New  York,  large  quantities  of  work  being  always 
in  demand  to  supply  the  country  market,  as  well  as  the 
Southern  trade  When  the  work  declines  they  are  liis- 
missed,  to  live  as  best  they  may  tiU  the  busy  season  opens 
again.  Theae  girls  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  their  prof- 
its are  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  labor  they  are  able 
to  perform.  Some  can  easily  earn  six  dollars  a  week—- 
others  no  more  than  three.  It  is  often  the  practice  to  en- 
gage them  at  three  dollars  a  week,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  will  receive  four  or  five  dollars  if  they  are 
worth  it ;  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  are  dismissed  and 
others  taken,  who  share  the  same  fate.  This,  however, 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  is  tiie  mode  practised  in  the  es- 
tablishments above  named.  There  are  many  minor  estal>> 
Ushments,  however,  less  honorably  conducted,  where  the 
poor  Mantilla  Girl  is  unscrupulous^r  shaved  of  her  bard 
earnings. 


CHARLESTOWN  NUNNERY  AND  THE  WIDOW. 

Onb  of  our  eo-laborers,  who  reoentiiy  passed  in  Mgfat  of 
the  ruins  of  the  convent.  In  the  nefghbotfaood  of  BostoB, 
wUeh  was  destroyed  some  twenty  yeftrs  ago,  foxnisbsB  nt 
the  following  sketcfaf  assuring  us  at  the  same  time  ttsi 
the  story  of  the  widow  Is  said  to  be  literally  trua. 

Mr.  —  pointed  out  to  me  a  maasof  Infek  and  mortar ; 
a  section  of  wall,  with  here  and  iSiore  alne  wttheredaad 
stinted  in  growth,  living  on  because  of  the  fi««  bounty  «f 
nature,  rather  than  flrom  any  congenial  element  of 
growth.  The  sun  was  Just  rising,  and  this  Mack,  on- 
sightly  ruin  contrasted  pafnfblly  with  the  line  reach  of 
luxuriant  fkrms  and  dieerful  villas.  A  figure  sat  upon  aa 
angle  in  the  mined  wall,  as  if  fn  sorrowful  eontempktion. 

"What  is  that,"  I  asked,  "and who  is  the  woman 
seated  there  hi  the  early  light  V" 

"  That  ts  the  site  of  the  old  nunnery  at  CSiarlestown, 
which  was  destroyed  many  years  ^ce  by  a  mob,  and  the 
story  of  that  solitary  woman  is  a  lad  one.** 

"  TeQ  It  me.  Yes,  T  will  "hear  the  tale,  although  I 
would  greet  the  rising  sun  with  songs  of  ^adness  rather 
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than  with  tean }  jot  poor  hvmaaltj  woepo,  aod  I  vOl 
ireop." 
«  Yoa  knonr  the  oireamgtanoM  of  thodortroetkNi  of  the 


»>» 


"  Yoi  I  a  nunor  booaoM  coirint  that  a  young  girl  was 
detained  thvco  utwUUnsibr-" 

"  Something  more  floated  upon  the  popnkur  mind— that 
the  phMO  vaa  ootrapt,  and  deetnetiTe  to  the  veU-being 
of  the  eommonity ;  that  nnwanantalile  measures  mn 
need  to  deeoy  young  girls  to  He  preeinote,  and  that^  once 
faiearoerated  within  its  walls,  it  was  to  them  a  living 
tomb  ;  that  the  vaults  of  the  httUding  wore  fttnished  with 
insfamments  of  tortore,  whence  went  forth  groans  and  cries 
of  agony  smothersd  in  the  thick  walls.'' 

'*  Wen,  tell  me  no  more  ;  these  thiogs  axe  too  horriUe 
Cdt  the  heart  to  oontemplate,  and  were  donhtkes  without 
foundation." 

<*  80  it  is  to  be  hoped.  But  the  popular  vein  had  been 
Ofntraged  in  iome  way,  and  the  hnQding  was  rased  as  you 
Me.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  church,  which  persists  in 
holding  it  nnooeupied— unwisely,  I  have  thought,  for  tho 
people  of  that  ^dnity  think  that  they  design  it  as  a  per- 
petual rebuke." 

Bj  this  fime  the  woman  had  raised  herself,  and  stood 
npon  the  parapet  with  her  shawl  gathered  to  her  breast, 
and  a  tight  hood  concealing  her  head.  In  this  attitude  she 
Tominded  one  of  some  old  JEiKyptian  form,  uncouth  it  is 
true,  but  puxsling  and  taxing  the  imagfeoation  at  the  same 


"She  is  not  mad,"  continued  Mr.  — •,  "but, as  one 
might  say,  stunned ;  she  wanders  all  night  about  the 
ruins,  and  soon  after  sunrise  disappears.  She  is  not  old, 
and  yet  her  hair  is  white,  and  her  face  so  shriyeled  that  it 
is  not  larger  than  an  in&nt's.  She  makes  me  think  of 
the  mother  of  the  seven  who  perished  *  at  the  beginning 
of  the  barley  harvest,'  so  intense  is  the  ezpreesion  of 
watchfulness  about  her— only  Rizpah  watched  beside  her 
dead,  with  an  intense  knowledge  that  they  were  all  lost  to 
her,  whila  she  watcheth  as  one  who  waits. 

**  She  is  the  mother  of  the  only  one  who  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  kw  for  being  associated  with  the  attack 
upon  the  convent ;  and  probably  he  was  the  least  gnOty 
of  an  that  mad  multltode.  Many  witnesses  testified  to 
the  act  of  the  youth,  who  was  but  eighteen,  <  the  only 
efaOd  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow.'  It  was  proved  to 
the  satbrfkMtioii  of  the  law  that  he  hurled  a  Uglrted  brand 
Into  the  bnJlding.  He  was  eonvleted  and  omdemned  to 
die.  It  was  aU  in  vain  that  his  mother  plead  he  was  her 
•n— lifo  nothing  to  her  unless  duued  wKh  him.  He  was 
BO  iDstlgator,  no  leader  in  erime,  bat  a  lash  youth,  who 
neither  knew  nor  asked  the  cause  of  this  destrueUen  of 
psopeity  and  haaanl  of  human  Hfe,  but  led  en  by  the  ex- 
cited erawd,  and  his  own  ftemled  Berveo,  had  heedlessty 
eomndtted  the  deed. 

"HewaspoorandfHsndiess,  noOring  to  the  world,  but 
•U  the  wetU  to  that  wUowed  mother.  The  evidence  was 
eoadasive,  the  outbreak  was  a  stain  to  the  eommnnity 
In  which  it  ooeniMd,  and  so  this  unsparing  Abraham  of 
baman  law  demanded  Its  Isaao  for  sacriflce  in  the  shape 
ef  this  yoath.  He  was  hung  hie  a  dog,  the  boy  of 
eighteen  sununen ;  in  aU  his  young  hopes  and  asptoa- 
tiens  he  went  down  namoemed  to  the  dark  valley,  and 
sen  called  it  jnstiee. 

"  A  liBW  pltyi]«  souls  ssft  that  night  with  the  widow. 
She  was  silent  and  tearless.  At  midnight  men  beonght 
In  the  rude  box  beaiag  the  form  so  predous  to  her,  with 
the  life  emshed  out.    Oh,  then  she  found  words. 

"<  My  boy  I  my  boy  I  my  beautiful  boy  I  Oh,  God  I  here 
Is  the  mark-here  on  this  white  dear  neck,  which  I  Imve 


so  often.  Seethe  Mood  on  his  lips !  Oh  God !  and 
I  l^ve  to  see  him  thas.  He  so  good,  so  kind — who  never 
said  an  evil  thing  to  me.  I,  his  mother,  see  this ;  I,  who 
bore  htatt,  have  him  brought  to  me  thus— my  child,  my 
ehndl' 

'Then  came  a  long  heavy  swoon,  from  which  she 
awoke  with  a  partial  loss  of  memory.  It  was  a  merciftil 
loss— and  since  that  day  she  has  wandered  about  the 
ruins  as  you  see.  8be  watches  and  waits  for  him,  who 
returns  no  more." 

Poor  humanity  I  working  in  Uindness,  groping  its  way, 
mistaking  it  often— the  impulse  of  a  hero,  without  the 
field  of  the  hero,  makes  a  rufliian  or  a  law«breaker,  when, 
had  the  field  but  <^ned  before  him,  the  world  might  have 
hailed  him  as  a  benefkctor.  Tboaes  and  occasions  are  with 
God,  the  willing  nerve  also,  and  the  aspiring  will. 

m  » >#»  <  m 
HOW  THE   ARTIST   18    MADE. 

Tbb  young  artist,  Tilton,  wishing  to  know  the  real 
opinion  of  his  friends  in  regard  to  a  picture  he  had  just 
completed,  placed  himself  behind  a  screen  while  two  of 
them  entered  his  studio  to  examine  it.  The  r*^*"ttng  rep- 
resented a  landscape,  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  a 
cottage  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake.  By  the  side 
of  this  sheet  of  water  stood  a  node  figure  ready  to  plunge 
beneath  the  liquid  wave.  The  two  admired  for  awhile, 
when  one  of  them  broke  silence  by  saying : 

"  Should  our  friend,  there,  plunge  in,  he  would  be  likely 
to  dash  his  brains  out  upon  the  opposite  shore." 

The  quick^eye  of  the  observer  detected  at  once  the  de- 
fect in  proportion,  which  had  escaped  the  artist,  who  sub- 
sequently drew  his  brush  over  the  whole. 

It  is  said  that  Mordant,  who  was  to  the  domestic  ani- 
mal what  Landseer  is  to  the  wUd,  was  led  to  one  of  his 
most  successful  hits  by  an  observation  somewhat  akin. 
His  swine  are  well  known  to  be  surpassed  on^  by  nature 
hwself.  Be  had  painted  a  fonnyard,  in  which  the  home- 
liness of  the  subject  was  relieved  by  the  management  of 
light  and  shade,  at  once  ideal  and  artistic.  A  patch  of 
blue,  and  a  glow  of  sunlight  stealing  through  an  open 
door,  and  a  patch  of  green  to  rest  upon  a  sow  with  her 
half  grown  litter  drinking  from  a  trough.  A  countryman 
was  observing  the  details  in  wrapt  admiration,  when  he 
exclaimed: 

"  But  nobody  ever  sees  pigs  drink  without  some  00  'em 
having  a  ibot  in  the  trough  f " 

The  hint  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  artist. 

CLAM    PHILOSOPHY. 

BT  JAQUaS  XAURICS. 


O,  then  queer  creature— thou  mixture  of  meat  and 
drink,  and  miracle  of  oddity ;  thou  that  art  nelthar  "ani- 
mal, v^etable  or  mineral  ^'  in  a  word,  Bivalvs  I— ]o<A 
up,  and  behold  thy  champion  I 

It  was  well  thus  to  commence  with  an  apostrophe  to 
ganu.    Lei  me  now  address  myself  to  the  tpedet. 

Ineflhblecbun  t  Bat  hold  I  what  niise  was  that?  Why 
this  fearfhl  tenslonr  Startled  dam,  allay  your  fifiars; 
fnr  here  no  sacrificial  knifo  is  thlratittg  fbr  your  vitab. 
The  mouth  may  "  water,"  the  inner  man  may  "  yearn"— 
but  shall  they  be  satSsfied  t  Ihe  iktal  steel  is  far,  indeed, 
from  tiMwe  bloodless  haunts ;  so  are  the  **  pepper  and 
vteegar."  In  the  U^t  of  these  encouraging  foots,  dear 
clam,  dismiss  your  agitation ;  transpose  your  ''I,"  and 
be  ca(I)m.  What  I  haxni  thee,  dear  dam,  after  this  brief 
and  interesting  acquaintance  f  Rather  than  see  thee  in- 
jured, I  would  see  doeens,  yea,  bushels  of  oysters  swal- 
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lowed,  and  feel  no  pity.  Let  iu  be  fneoda,  thea  ;  we  ctre 
frieada  There  I  knew  you  would  be  open  and  frank 
with  me-  Now  please  be  quiet  till  I—.  Shut  again  I 
''  Still  euspicious."    Too  sensitive  clam 

But  am  I  doing  Justice,  either  to  the  character  of  the 
clam  or  of  my  own  sentiments,  by  this  untimely  levity  ^ 
Far  from  it ;  all  clam-dom  shall  bear  me  witness 

it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  interesting  objects 
without  emotion — a  watering  of  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
The  genua  bivalve  has  many  varieties,  but  in  none  other 
o(  these  can  we  feel  a  tithe  of  the  melancholy  interest 
that  attaches  to  the  dam.  Spumed  by  his  aristocratic 
relative,  the  oyster,  and  treated  by  hnxnami  with  compar- 
ative indifference  when  both  are  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion, the  dam,  by  nature  sensitive,  feels  his  degradation 
deeply  ;  and,  although  conscious  of  his  many  and  decided 
merits,  submits  meekly  to  be  misunderstood  and  under 
valued,  and  even  to  have  his  modesty  mistaken  for  an  ig 
norant  and  stupid  acquiescence  Injured  bivalve  !  Thy 
delicate  organization  must  needs  suffer  many  rude  shocks 
during  thy  brief  but  troubled  existence.  While  thy  men- 
tal suflterings  are  of  a  character  and  intensity  known  only 
to  clams,  thy  body,  after  enduring  the  bufTetings  of  many 
a  rude  wave,  and  the  jealous  attacks  of  the  injurious 
oyster,  is  almost  certain  to  undergo  vident  torture  and  a 
cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the  g^nus  "  homo.'' 

Inoffensive  and  long  suffering  creature  f  Is  he  responsi- 
ble for  the  flavor  of  his  flesh?  we  indignantly  ask  ;  must 
his  amiable  disposition  changed  Must  he  become  proud 
and  haughty  hke  his  cousin,  the  oyster?  Must  he  sink 
his  native  dignity  of  character,  and  herd  with  his  fellows, 
in  schoobi,  from  a  cowardly  idea  of  safety?  Must  he  leave 
his  modesty  and  the  mud  together?  The  meanest  and 
most  pusillanimous  clam  in  existence  would  spurn  the 
idea  with  an  indignation  approaching  to  anger,  if  clams 
are  capable  of  so  gross  a  feeling  No,  thanks  to  the  na- 
tive independence  of  his  race,  each  dam  is  to  himself  a 
king,  and  to  his  foes  an  armed  democrat  1  To  an  equal  he 
never  yields ;  to  a  proven  superior  he  submits  with  a 
graoeftil  dignity 

■  In  timesi  of  peace  the  clam  is  a  philosopher ;  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  passes  his  even,  quiet  and  peaceful  life  in 
lofty  meditation  and  the  cultivation  of  the  graces.  How 
rational,  how  pleasrag  a  life  is  this !  Alas  I  that  It  should 
be  perpetually  disturbed  by  traditions  of  a  ruthless  foe  in 
the  upper  world  !  Ah  !  could  these  prove  but  airy  visions 
whose  &bric  were  baseless !  Alas  t  that  dread  experience 
proves  them  but  too  true  I  A  dire  calamity  cuts  short 
the  meditations  of  genius.  Into  thoee  classic  haunts  the 
rake  descends,  and  the  peacefid  philosopher,  feeling  that 
resistance  were  worse  than  useless,  drops  a  silent  tear— 
which,  were  he  an  oyster,  would  turn  to  a  peari — and 
sighing  a  tender  fiirewell  to  his  naUve  mud,  with  Stoical 
Armnem  rises  to  untried  scenes  fu  another  element. 
Tbtee  ^''  untried  scenes"  are  generally  of  a  very  harrow- 
ing description,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon — ^the  single 
word  knife  suggesting  as  much  horror  as  a  kfnd-hearted 
person  would  care  to  have  expressed  in  wofds.  Even  when 
he  escapes  tMt  ahnost  Inevitable  Ihte,  it  Is  only  to  die  a 
more  lingering  and  cruel  death  from  exposore  and  neg- 
lect ;  in  fact,  he  pines  away. 

.How  melancholy,  then,  is  the  complfanent  to  hmaan na- 
ture when  we  say,  '*  As  happy  as  a  clam  I'»  Bappy  i  He 
Is  never  happy,  even  at  ''high-tide.**  Even  upon  his 
calmest  reveries  will  intrude  the  painful  thought,  the 
&tal  certainty,  of  final  separation  from  all  he  holds  most 
dear.  Happg  '  When  a  man  is  happy  he  mingleR  with 
his  fellow  men  But  when  he  is  wretched,  does  he  not 
brood  in  silence  over  his  woes,  and  cultivate  retiiementas 


his  only  solace  f  TSs  thus,  ah  1  yes,  thus  with  the  un- 
happy clam  1  '*  Wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
originahty,"  and  giving  his  genius  play,  he  may  for  awhile 
forget  his  woes  ;  so  do  disconsolate  mortals  But  happy  : 
Name  it  not,  even  m  a  jest  Let  us  not  wantonly  trifle 
with  feelings  doubtless  more  keen  and  sensftiTe  than  onr 
own. 

Let  us  hope  tilat  for  the  dam  a  brighter  day  is  dawn- 
ing. Already  a  sense  of  justice  inclines  the  lover  of  bi- 
valves to  victimhee  the  callous  oyster  rather  than  his 
tender  cooein.  The  oyster  is  gay,  because  he  has  no  flae 
fedings.  He  looks  down  upon  the  modest  dam,  who  does 
not  care  to  enter  his  drde,  and  while  r^htty  Judging  his 
thoughtful  oonneotion  unfitted  for  hollow  amusement,  he 
affects  to  despise  while  he  really  envies  him.  The  oviirtcr 
is  light  and  trifling ;  the  dam,  solid  and  practical.  The 
latter  may  improve  with  time ;  the  former  must  retro- 
grade. If  we  most  choose,  then,  let  our  try  be,  "  Death 
to  the  oyster  I" 

The  question  has  been  asked :  **  Do  oysters  ever  fall  fai 
love?"  I  must  answer  nrely,  if  ever;  dams  always. 
The  ordinary  oyste^  is  incapable  of  the  sentiment.  There 
can  be  no  more  melandioly  subject  for  oontemplatiantliaa 
that  of  a  clam  that  is  the  victim  of  hopeless  love.  What 
could  sooner  check  the  violence  of  mirth,  and  subdue  us 
to  a  state  of  trembling  oommlsseration,  than  the  thought 
of  a  clam  in  tears  ?  But  ihertj  I  touch  a  too  tender  diord. 
In  the  ardor  of  defense  I  have  gone  too  Ikr. 

If  in  the  absence  of  oysters,  we  are  ever  reduced  to  the 
melancholy  necessity  of  dining  off  clams,  let  us  treat  them 
gently ;  disengaging  them  quickly'  fW>m  the  shell,  and, 
without  mangling,  effecting  an  instant  deglutition.  Ilien 
let  us  invoke  the  IMscontented  Shade,  and  humbly  ask 
forgiveness  ;  pleading  a  dire  necessity,  and  engaging  to  so 
regulate  our  taste  for  bivalves,  and  confirm  our  discrimi- 
nation of  the  species,  that  we  may  come  to  look  upon  the 
dam  as  sacred. 


» >»■»• 


A    GLANCE   ALL    ROUND. 

Oo2raxnBa4}oumedf»ns  die  on  the  18th  of  August,  afler 
a  session  of  about  eight  months  and  a  half.  Two  months 
of  this  time  was  spent  in  electing  a  Speaker  of  the  Bouse, 
and  at  least  half  the  remainder  of  the  seesion  In  matters 
entirely  foreign  to  the  real  Interests  of  their  constftuente 
and  of  the  eonntry,  which  ought  to  have  engaged  their 
undivided  attention.  Thily  the  members  ought  to  pray 
earnestly  for  foigivenees  *  for  having  done  many  things 
which  they  ought  not  te  have  done,  and  for  omitlaqg 
many  things  which  they  ooght  to  have  done."  But  Hifi 
has  been  the  old  etoty  fbr  year«  with  the  Amflfkan  Odd* 
grese,  and  on  the  whole  we  dont  know  as  the  iwmeut  eae 
has  done  nmoh  wocse  than  Us  **filustriona  predeeesson." 
Indeed,  in  one  respect  at  least,  it  Is  said  to  te  deBorvtag  «( 
spedal  commendation,  lor  in  the  teporis  of  the  doring 
soenas  of  the  session  we  are  told  that  the  aeasien  of  6atar> 
day  omitlinied  through  the  night  till  daylight  Sendi^ 
momtog,  ahd  that  order  and  decorum  were  piuwti  ledead 
ntbodjf  UMU  drunk !  Thkt  Is  oertnlnly  qotta  an  iaprove^ 
ment  on  the  winding  np  of  eome  pirevfens  seflBlosts. 

We  trust  our  Members  of  Congress  are  growing  man 
dignified  and  more  disposed  to  ttmgoSfy  their  offlee.  An 
indication  of  this  appears  in  the  fitet  that  tiiey  have  set  • 
higher  price  upon  their  senrfees,  having  changed  their 
pay  fjrom  eight  doflars  a  day,  during  Msskm,  to  Oree 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  additkmal  mileage  of  eight 
dollars  for  twenty  miles  travel,  as  heretofbre.  The  in* 
crease  of  their  pay  matters  little  to  flie  country.  The  only 
queetibn  of  Interaet  Is,  wlU  they  work  fbe  hettorferltf 
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It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  they  will ;  that 
the  public  business  will,  on  the  whole,  be  better  attended 
to.  A  deduction  from  their  salary  is  to  be  made  in  all 
eaaes  of  Tolnntarj  absence  during  the  session,  so  that 
membera  may  be  expected  to  be  always  at  their  post,  ex- 
cept in  sickoMs  or  other  unavoidable  detention.  Their 
salary  being  secured  for  the  year,  they  will  hare  no  in- 
dncement  to  protract  the  session  by  waste  of  time,  and 
important  bnsJnees  of  the  eonntry  will  stand  a  chance  of 
iMlng  attended  to  in  better  season. 

The  doctrine  of  "  Internal  Improvements ''  has  gained 
ground  daring  the  late  session — several  bills  for  the  im- 
pgnyvement  of  rivers,  harbors,  rapids,  fte.,  having  passed 
by  a  two'third  vote  after  being  vetoed  by  the  President. 

An  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  Post-Office  in 
the  City  of  New  YotIe,  an  important  matter  which  has 
be«D  quite  too  long  delayed.  The  postal  business  of  this 
dty  U  already  immense,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,  re- 
quiring very  ample  and  exc^ent  accommodations  or  the 
pnblio  Interests  mnst  greatly  suffer. 

Another  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  made  to  enable  the  Postmaster-General  to  establish  a 
mail-coach  line  from  the  Mississippi  across  the  continent 
to  San  Francisco.  This  is  also  an  excellent  move.  A 
-weekly  mail  by  four-horse  coaches,  besides  the  great  con- 
venience it  will  afford  for  communication  between  the 
seaboards  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  will  also  be  an  eflH- 
eient  means  of  promoting  the  'interior  settlement  of  the 
OMitinent,  and  a  serviceable  pioneer  to  the  g^eat  Pftcific 
Baiiroad,  which  cannot  be  built  a  day  too  soon  for  the 
country's  best  interests. 

There  were  several  disagreements  between  the  two 
Houses  as  the  session  drew  near  the  dose,  but  most  of 
them  were  adjusted  by  Committees  of  Conference  and 
agreed  to.  But  there  was  one  point  the  House  stuck  to 
sturdily  to  the  last.  They  struck  out  of  the  appropriation 
bill  twenty  thousand  doUars  to  pay  the  members  of  the 
^'  bogus  E^ansaa  Legislature."  The  Senate  insisted  upon 
retaining  the  provision,  and  the  House  insisted  upon 
striking  it  out  The  Senate  finally  yielded.  The  House 
also  took  other  positions  to  stop  the  wheels  of  Govern 
ment  in  Kansas  aiXairs,  till  the  Free-State  Governor,  Rob- 
inaoD,  and  others  now  imprisoned  under  indictment  for 
treason  should  be  released.  But  assuianoes  beutg  given 
that  those  prisoners  would  soon  be  dischaiged,  the  House 
did  not  insist  upon  putting  on  the  fetters. 

P.  S^— Extra  Sisshik  m  Co^KBtnB.— The  above  was 
written  on  the  18th,  for  closfaig  up  the  pages  of  the  Maga- 
tine.  But  the  next  morning  the  telegmph  brought  us  the 
pKodamation  of  the  President,  ealUag  for  an  extra  session 
of  Congress,  to  meet  on  Thursday,  the  81st.  It  seems  the 
Army  Appropriation  bill,  amounting  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen milliona  of  dcdlars,  had  fiuled  by  the  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses  In  reference  to  Kansas. 

The  House  insisted  upon  a  proviso  in  this  bill  that  none 
of  the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops  or  militia  employed  in  enforcing  upon  the  people  of 
yawMM  tiie  bogus  laws  passed  by  the  *' Bordsr-Ruffian 
Legislature,"  so  called.  The  Senate  would  not  accept  this 
proviso,  and  after  several  Committees  of  Conference  on 
the  subject,  each  House  continued  to  insist  on  the  stand 
It  had  taken — ^the  hour  appointed  for  the  adjournment 
arrived,  and  the  whole  Army  UIl  went  by  the  board. 

The  President  consulted  the  G&binet  and  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  determined  to  call  an  immediate 
extra  session.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  bill  giring 
the  members  a  ys«rly  sakxy  had  alrsa^  beeoaoe  a  law, 


so  they  will  get  no  extra  pay  for  the  extra  sessdon,  unless 
they  choose  to  pay  themselves  constructive  mileage  home 
ahd  back  while  they  do  not  stir  an  inch  out  of  Washington. 
Some  of  the  members  had  already  left  on  Saturday. 
Others  left  on  Monday  ;  but  the  telegraph  is  a  smart 
racer,  and  would  overtake  them  before  they  got  far. 

Disasters  by  fire  and  flood  and  railroad  trains  have  been 
uncommonly  numerous  and  fatal  for  a  month  or  two  past. 
Three  steamers  burnt  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  several 
on  the  western  rivers  burnt  or  sunk,  explosions  of  boilers 
in  others,  collisions  on  railroads,  by  one  of  which,  nnar 
Philadelphia,  about  a  hundred  lives  were  lost ;  and  a  r*>- 
cent  destructive  storm  at  the  South,  inundating  seveml 
islands  near  New  Orleans,  and  sweeping  away  'the  inhab 
itants  with  their  dweUings  ;  these  various  disasters,  with* 
in  the  past  two  months,  have  probably  destroyed  from 
three  to  four  hundred  lives. 

The  political  campaign  exhibits  a  good  deal  ot  vigorous 
action.  It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  see  old  ''straight- 
out  "  Whigs  scudding  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  '<  unter- 
rified  Democracy,"  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  Demo- 
crats, both  old  and  young,  scudding  the  other  way  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  Rocky  Moxintain  candidate,  while  others 
look  around  with  a  l>ewildered  stare,  and  ask,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Webster,  "  where  shall  I  go?"  The  political 
currents  all  over  the  country  are  about  as  conflicting  and 
turbulent  as  they  used  to  be  in  Hurl  Gate  before  the  suc- 
cessful blasting  of  Pot  Rock  and  the  Frying-Pan.  We 
shall  probably  know  who  is  President  after  election. 

Affairs  in  Europe  are  in  statu  guo.  There  has  been  quite  a 
a  litUe  flare-up  in  Spain,  a  revolutionary  muss  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  at  the  last  dates  the  candle  was  snuffed  and  ex- 
tinguished, and  a  step  taken  backward  toward  despotism. 
During  the  disturbance  the  French  Emperor  ordered  an 
army  of  observation  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  it  was 
well  understood  if  the  liberal  party  should  be  likely  to 
prove  successful  in  the  struggle,  they  would  be  put  down 
by  French  forces.    This,  with  other  considerations,  is  said 
to  be  working  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  in  En- 
gland.   If  despotism  is  gp:t)wing  stronger  in  Europe,  En- 
gland does  not  feel  safe.   She  probably  has  little  confidence 
in  French  fidth,  and  regards  her  French  alliance  as  rather 
a  brittle  thread.    At  any  rate,  British  eyes  are  now  won« 
derfully  turned  toward  the  United  States.    Cousin  Joha 
Bull  is  becoming  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.    Nothing  is  too 
good  for  Brother  Jonathan  now.    Oh,  let  Brother  Jona- 
than have  his  own  way  ;  he'll  do  what's  right — let  that 
Mosquito  question  go  to  grass  ;  shove  them  Bay  Islands 
back  to  Honduras  again  ;  let  Walker  alone,  and  don't  give 
any  more  rifles  to  Costa  Rica  ;  and  if  Brother  Jonathan 
happens  to  get  in  a  muss  with  Spain  and  takes  Cuba,  it's 
nothing  to  us,  it's  all  right,  let  him  have  it.    The  London 
Times  is  suddenly  growing  wonderfully  polite,  and  seems 
to  think  Brother  Jonathan's  folks  are  not  such  a  mighty 
mean  race  after  all,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
things  on  this  side  of  the  water  worth  looking  after.    It 
is  said  the  great  "  Thunderer  "  has  really  sent  ovor  one  of 
its  principal  reporters  to  this  country  to  look  round  and 
take  a  note  of  thii^s.    And  more  than  all  that,  it  is  ru- 
mored that  the  editor-fai-chief  actually  talks  of  stepping 
over  to  take  a  look  at  us.  Well,  we  dare  say  Brother  Jon- 
athan will  pat  Cousin  John  on  the  head  and  say  ^'  don't 
be  afhiid.  if  anybody  insults  you  or  threatens  to  lick  you, 
come  to  me  and  I'll  see  about  it. " 

CbUfomla  is  stiQ  governed  by  the  YigHanee  Oommittee, 
presenting  one  of  the  moetremaricable  revolutions  on  the 
records  of  history.  The  State  authorities  are  powerleM 
against  this  popular  organization  ;  the  Governor  has  gone 
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to  the  interlw,  and  Is  waltmg  the  ooorse  of  eventSf  doabt- 
1m8  having  giren  «p  all  idaa  of  attempting  to  crush  out 
the  YigUanoe  Conmiittee,  unless  he  obtains  aid  from  th» 
General  Government,  which  he  applied  forandoonfldentlj 
expected.  But  the  General  GoTemment  has  showed  its 
wisdom  by  declining  to  interfere 

Since  the  account  given  in  the  last  number  of  this  Maga- 
cine,  the  Vigilance  Committee  have  taken  higher  and 
stronger  ground  than  ever.  They  have  had  in  prison 
for  some  weeks,  and  under  trial.  Judge  Terry,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  who  was 
arrested  for  stabbing  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Committee 
while  he  was  attempting  to  arrest  another  person  The 
man  was  badly  wounded,  and  if  the  wounds  should  prove 
fiital  the  general  impression  was  that  Judge  Terry  would 
he  hung  by  the  Committee.  At  the  last  dates  the  pros- 
pect was  that  the  wounded  man  would  recover,  and  exer- 
tions were  made  to  have  Judge  Terry  liberated.  The  Com- 
mittee would  not  Uberate  him  unless  he  first  resigned  his 
office.  This  the  Judge  utterly  refused  to  do  while  in  con- 
finement. What  would  finally  be  done  with  him  was  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty  at  the  last  dates.  Some  supposed  he 
would  be  banished  to  one  of  the  distant  islands  in  the 
Pacific. 

Some  few  papers  in  CkUfomia,  and  some  individuals, 
particularly  those  who  have  been  banished  from  the 
State,  make  a  terrible  oatcry  against  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, and  call  it  aU  sorts  of  hard  names ;  but 

^'  What  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law  t" 

We  have  the  best  authority  for  believing  that  almost 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  respectable  and  worthy 
population  of  the  State  is  in  &vor  of  the  position  and 
action  of  the  Committee.  In  proof  of  this  we  append  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  very  worthy  clergy- 
man of  San  Francisco  to  a  friend  in  an  Eastern  State : 

San  Fraxosoo,  GaL,  June  18, 1866. 

The  last  steamers  have  given  you  accounts  of  recent 
stirring  events  hereabouts.  The  Vigilance  Committee  Is 
triumphant — supreme  In  power ;  and  their  power  has 
been  thus  &r  exerdsed  with  great  firmness,  wisdom  and 
moderation.  The  Committee  now  numbers  about  five 
thousand  men,  armed  and  ready  for  duty,  under  the  di- 
rection of  twenty-nine  good  men  and  true,  who  are  the 
etxecutive.  The  Committee  of  Vigilance  is  a  great  histitu- 
tion  in  this  oountxy  ;  It  Is  the  only  power  feared,  whether 
in  Heaven  or  in  earth,  by  the  rufllans,  hariots  and  gam- 
Ueni  who  intiBBt,  rob  and  coxrupt  this  dty.  They  have 
hung  two,  and  sent  away,  some  dozen  or  twenty  of  the  very 
worst  sooundrBls  upon  earth.  Hie  two  first  bad  each  shot 
his  man  in  the  street,  in  open  day,  for  some  sllgfat  provo- 
cation. The  others  were  veterans  In  guilt.  They  are  stfll 
pursuing  the  good  woric  of  refivmlng  undismayed— 
calmly,  ooolly,  and  with  a  sober  discretion,  llieir  force  Is 
ixresistable.  If  tiiey  warn  a  villain  to  leave  town,  which 
they  often  do  by  a  polite  note,  he  Is  sure  to  go.  He  never 
declmes  an  invitation  firom  that  source.  They  woric  mys- 
terlously.  No  one  knows  who  is  to  bo  the  next  called 
upon,  lliey  have  assumed  extmordinaTy  power,  but  the 
necessity  of  the  case  Justifies  it,  and  wine4ffUh»  of  the 
whole  State  Is  with  the  Committee  in  aU  they  have  done. 
Our  Courts  are  corrupt  and  weak  ;  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  convietion  on  aeooont  of  the  most  nnblodilng 
bribery.  Hie  ballot-box  was  in  the  complete  possession 
of  these  villains,  which  they  controlled  and  stuffed  at 
will  and  kept  by  the  bowie-knife  and  plstoL  No  power 
Mt  a  Vigdanoe  Cammittee  eould  readli  the  evils,  and  they 
are  probing  the  sore  deep  Let  them  go  on,  and  may  God 
porosper  them  in  their  work 


WHY  JAMIE  WAS  SENT  UP  TO  THE  ISLAND. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  go  out  of  the  common  respeetabk 
track  now  and  then,  (as  an  observer  merely,  a  looker  o»-> 
Heaven  forefend  that  we  should  recommend  anythiog  dls* 
reputable  to  our  readers,)  to  see  how  the  werid  goes  with 
the  large  class  whose  moral  ideas  are  of  a  somewhat  eon^ 
fused  and  uncertain  order.  Lately  we,  eschewii^  genteel 
conveyance,,took  passage  in  the  little  old  steamer  King 
Philip,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Randall^s  uad  Black- 
well's  Islands.  Truth  to  say,  we  saw  mudi  tibnt  was 
more  interesting  than  either  savory  or  agreeable. 

Sturdy  fellows  were  grouped  upon  the  deck,  mitflraWt 
vagabonds  and  paupers,  broken-down  gamesters  and  d»> 
bauchees,  with  here  and  there  some  worn,  haggard  oraa- 
ture,  with  "  pass  "  in  hand,  about  to  visit  some  friend  er 
relative  incaroerated  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
institutions.  It  was  a  group  of  the  migkUtide  of 
nature— "  children  of  darkness  rather  than  the  hgM,'' 
and  our  heart  ached  within  ns  to  see  how  blind  and  igeo> 
rant  they  were.  Jffturamce  is  the  root  of  all  siB^  we  ssid 
to  ouiself,  when  an  exclamation  bom  a  poor  sobbing  gfri, 
crouched  at  one  side,  arrested  our  attention,  and  her  r»>  , 
mark  so  fell  in  with  our  current  of  thought  that  we  shall 
reoord  it  here : 

"  And  sure,"  said  the  girl,  "  Jamie  has  as  nice  a  place 
to  stay  In  as  a  body  ought  to  want"  She  was  looking  at 
the  Penitentiary  as  wo  neared  BlackweU's  Island. 

"  Ko  pbbce  is  good  without  freedom,"  we  replied.  ^'U 
Jamie  a  prisoner  on  the  Island?" 

"  Indade  and  he  is,  poor  boy  !" 

"  What  made  Jamie  a  prisoner  V*  we  asked. 

She  had  wiped  her  tears  at  our  tone  of  sympathy,  and 
now  she  looked  with  a  deprecating  earnestness  Into  oar 
fiftce,  quite  touching  to  see,  and  answered — 

"  Ah,  Indade,  and  he  didn't  v3tU  undcntand  (he  lava  tf 
the  counlhry." 

Here  was  confirmation,  new  and  unexpected,  to  our  the- 
ory, that  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  sin." 


A  CHILD'S   INFERENCE, 

Gbubibk  are  the  best  teachers.  Our  uneonscionsleanh 
ing  is  the  best  learning ;  and  children  perfuim  the  oAoe 
performed  by  the  bird  and  the  flower—bending  leasans  ef 
benign  import  faato  the  heart  aU  unaware.  Their  pretty 
oonfuatoa  of  ideas  causes  a  smile  which  does  ns  good  snd 
need  not  harm  them. 

"  When  loiZI  mother  be  homer'  cried  a  child,  borslbg 
into  tears. 

''She  will  be  home  after  dinner,"  was  the  reply. 

*<  After  dinner  I  then  let  ns  eat  dhmer  mam,"  he  le- 
tuned,  growing  bright  at  the  oiereome  dUUeidty. 

»  »<#■■  ^ '     . I..  ■■ . 


OLIO   SEASON!  NQS. 

Tbm  AncospBBBic  Tkimoklpb  AanoPATED. — First  voice : 

*'  But  whv  drives  on  that  ship  so  fkst, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  f* 

Osewid  voice: 

**  The  air  is  emt  away  beAjrs, 
And  closes  firom  behind." 

[The  Ancient  Mariner. 

This  Is  the  exact  principle  of  the  atmospheric  nulroad ; 

and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a  note  as  a  curious  &ct  that 

such  a  means  of  locomotion  should  have  occurred  to  GoJe- 

ndge  so  long  ago.  [Notes  and  Queries. 

In  DAirant  or  Hsb  Ljfi.  —  In  Newgate,  many  yeais 
ago,  a  notorious  highwayman,  wlio  was  desirous  or  bavieg 

his  trial  delbrred,  after  oonsnltatiof  vKh  Us  eotaitar,  le- 
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aolTed  to  emplojr  an  apothecmiy  to  nuJco  affldarit  of  hu 
QlnMa.  An  apothecary  waa  speedilj  foond,  who  for  a 
uodarate  fee  gave  him  the  following  certificate :  "  The 
deponent  verily  belierea  that  if  the  said  Jamei  BoOand  is 
obliged  to  take  hu  trial  at  the  enfluing  aeasiona  he  will  be 
in  imminent  danger  of  his  life."  The  Judge,  npon  hear- 
ing the  certificate  read,  remarked  that  he  believed  so  too. 
and  ordered  it  to  proceed  immediatelj ;  and  the  zesolt 
that  the  highwajrinan  was  hanged. 


-•-•- 


ALL    TIP8T     BVT    XI  I 

[Ftom  the  German.] 
Oat  of  the  tavern  I've  Just  stepped  to-night : 
Street  I  yon  are  cau|^t  in  a  vexy  bad  plight ; 
Bight  hand  and  left  are  both  out  of  place, 
Street,  yon  are  drunk  ;  'tis  a  very  clear  case. 

Moon,  Us  a  tery  queer  figure  you  ent ; 
One  ^ye  is  staring  while  t'other  is  shut ; 
Tipsy.  I  see,  and  yoa're  greats  to  htomo 
Old  as  yon  ave,  'tis  a  horrible  shame. 

Iben  the  street  lampii,  too,  what  a  scandak>as  sight, 
If  one  of  them  soberly  standing  upnght ; 
Rocking  and  staggering^-why,  on  my  word, 
Each  of  the  lamps  is  as  drunk  as  a  lord  1 

All  18  oonfhirion  ;  now  isn't  it  odd  t 
Nothing  u  sober  that  I  see  abroad. 
Snro  It  were  rash  with  this  orow  to  remain, 
Better  go  into  the  tavern  again. 


-•>♦■ 


Am  EknioBniinn)  Jdsqb.— In  1687,  the  law  against  witch* 
ermffc  being  in  force,  one  Jane  Wenman  was  tried  before 
8Lr  Jobn  PaweU,  a  native  of  Worcestershire,  and  her  ad- 
versaries swore  that  she  oould  fly. 


n 


If 


said  our  Judge,  "  can  yon  fly  ?" 


"res,  my  Lord." 

*'  Well,  than  yon  may ;  there  is  no  law  against  flyii^ 


-•♦- 


PourmB.— A  Galifomia  poet  gives  the  fol- 
oo  politeness  to  the  Juveniles  of  the  gold 


lowing  lesson 


"  Indeed,  my  friends,  fkr  better  It  would  seem 
Were  you  to  chooee  the  oppodte  extreme— 
lAo  one  down  BMt,  who  an  nmbrdia  took. 
And  from  the  rain  gave  shelter  to  a  dock  ; 
Who  to  a  llmirfng  £g  onoe  lent  his  arm, 
And  to  a  setting  hen  said,  *  Don't  rise,  ma'am ;' 
Nor  e'en  to  lifeiiBss  thh^  nspeet  did  iaek~ 
Said  always  to  a  chair,  *  SKCuae  my  back ;' 

*  Excuse  my  cariosity  '  he  said  to  books. 
And  to  the  looking-gmas,  'Exense  my  looks.'  ** 

Post  baa  eredlt  for  the  last  Uqnid  rsinedy 

as  foUowa :  "  Use  brandy  eKteraally  untU 

and  then  take  it  inteniaUy  to  Omck  ike 


The 
lor  bildness, 
the  hair 
mocA. 


i« 


-*-•- 


Tm  Tn  AXD  tn  Moomo  Bnn.— Mr.  Gosse,  in  the  HIs- 
toiy  of  the  Birds  of  Jamaica,  gives  an  ^M^.j^g  account 
Of  the  mocking  bird     The  hogs  are,  it  seems,  the  crea- 
tarM  that  give  him  the  most  annoyance     They  axe  ordi 
imnif  red  upon  the  inferior  otanges,  the  friilt  being  shaken 
down  to  them  in  the  evening ;  henoe  they  acquire  the 
hftbit  of  resortmg  to  the  orange  tree  for  a  lucky  wmdfkU 
The  moeUng  bird,  feehng  nettled  at  the  intrusion,  flten 
down  and  begins  pecking  away  at  the  hog  with  all  its 
ufg^t     Piggy,  not  nnderstandhig  the  matter,  but  pleased 
•with  the  titillation,  gently  lies  down  and  turns  up  hu 
broad  side  to  e^)oy  it.    The  poor  Urd  gets  in  an  agony 
of  distress,  pecks  and  pecks  again,  but  taicreases  the  en 
jojment  of  the  Inxnifoofl  intnder,  and  is  at  last  com 
pdkdtogireitnp. 


Talleyrand,  talking  of  a  man  who  dealt  in  nothing  bat 
quotations,  said :  *'  That  fUlow  has  a  ndnd  of  inverted 


»» 


.«-•- 


There  is  an  old  lady  in  Viiginia  who  believes  it  to  be  ft 
Bible  doctrine  that  for  seven  years  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  no  children  are  to  be  bom ;  and  that  gives  her 
comfort,  for  at  every  fresh  birth  she  hears  of  she  says  to 
herself :  "  Well,  the  seven  yean  at  least  have  not  b^un." 


.i*^' 


*'  Geoi^  Smith,  do  yon  recollect  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliahf" 

"  Yes,  ^.  David  was  a  tarem-keeper,  and  OoUah  was 
an  intemperate  man." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

*  Nobody.  I  read  ii-and  it  is  said  that  David  fixed  a 
sling  for  Goliah,  and  Ooliah  got  slewed  with  it." 

An  Irishman,  writing  a  sketch  of  his  life,  says  he  tan 
away  from  his  fether  because  he  ^Useovered  he  was  on]|y 
his  uncle. 

"Hary,  where's  the  frying-pan."  <' Jemmy's  got  it, 
carting  mud  and  clam  shells  up  the  aDey,  with  a  cat  for  a 
horse."  ''The  dear  little  fellow,  what  a  genius  he  will 
make  ;  but  get  it,  we're  going  to  have  company,  and 
must  try  some  fish  for  dinner." 


-♦♦■ 


A  gentleman  oboerred  to  a  lady  that  a  mvtnal  friflod, 
since  a  late  {Qness,  had  spoken  like  a  puppy.  **  No  donbt 
of  it,"  she  replied,  *  for  his  physician  has  sifoe  ordered 
him  to  bark  three  times  a  day." 


-•4- 


A  traveler  in  rather  a  slow  coach  inquired  of  his  next 
neighbor  its  name.  "I  think,  sir,  it  Is  called  the  regu* 
lator,  for  I  observe  that  all  the  other  ooaohes  go  by  it" 

A  SnmnoATr  Hcrr.^A  kdy  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
dropping  in  at  her  neighbors'  about  meal  time,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  inritaUon  to  partake  with  the  fhunOy,  was 
recentiy  completely  nonplussed  bj  the  unhesitating 
fhmkness  of  a  child. 

Knowing  that  a  neighbor's  supper  hour  was  five,  she 
called  in  aboat  four  and  settled  herself  down  for  a  kmg 
calL 

"  It  takes  two  to  make  a  baigaln,"  and  the  lady  hon- 
ored with  the  can  had  no  idea  of  givii«  an  hivitation,  if  U 
was  in  her  power  to  escape  it.  Accordingly  the  hour  of 
five  brought  no  indications  of  snpper.  Thne  wore  on,  the 
sun  was  near  ita  setting,  and  stffl  the  came.  ABttleglii, 
tiie  daughter  of  the  lady  in  question,  began  to  grow  qmte 
uneasy.  At  length,  her  mother  hariag  gone  out  for  • 
moment,  the  visitor  said : 

"  Ton  must  come  over  and  see  me,  Mary,  some  tiae." 

«  No,  I  won  t,"  said  the  chOd. 

"Why  not" 

"  Because  I  don't  like  yon." 

"  But  why  don't  you  hke  mef" 

*-  Beoanse  I'm  hungry,  and  want  soom  supper." 

."  But,"  said  the  visitor  amaaed,  "  I  don't  prevent  yow 
having  your  supper,  do  L'* 

"Tea  yon  do,"  said  Uttle  Mazj.  "Mother  said  she 
wouldn't  have  supper  till  you  were  gone,  if  you  staid  til] 
midnight" 

In  less  than  five  mmntee  the  visitor  was  marehmg  ovt 
of  the  front  door  with  a  Teryxedfooe.  She  been 't  oaiied 
to  see  Mary  since. 

little  Mai7,  In  her  ehildish  fkankness,  has  not  learned 
the  important  kseon  iriikh  after  years  will  not  fkll  to 
teach  her,  vk  :  that '  the  truth,  however  exoellent  or  de> 
siiable,  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times." 
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npon  th*t  prineg  oT  writnn,  tbe  deginl  hiitnriu  ud 
riBt,  Kt.  Waihlnffton  Trrlng,  mod  that  jrmn^  ud 
ilu  uthnnu,  Mln  C.  U.  SeAgwkk,  ud  Uut  iniM- 
vned  UgblDlDg-Umer,  Ftefnur  SuiofI  F.  B.  HanL 
tbftt  cdebntcd  Utcdry  wet  nana,  Dr.  Rufu  WillDot 
rold — wa  all  upon  (faem^  each  kod  tU.  lo  ocoa  ir- 
I  ukd  HpUin,  If  Ihcj  mm,  how  Uiii  giwt  litenrx 


Id  effected,  for  Ihe;  *3I  had  »  band  in 


u  of  these  two  fweet  n 


laDaTiln, 


OLD   BACHELORS   AT   AUCTION. 


COLnma  dlaeoTerad  the  Waaltm  Torld,  bat  AnMilcua 
Taapndui  boie  *mj  tli*  boaor  of  tl»  diaeonrj.  Hbtory 
Mlaatcemoted  Iha  amr,  bnt  aU  log  late 
•ndi  of  Jiulia.    Tlu  world  had . 

u  ao  loDfl  (bat  it  nerer  eonld 


ff,  of  the  patnni  And 

o  wipe  out  the  ■nora  of  bistorj 

.     Ilict  bigh  dot;,  Jn  one 

iDitance,  it  la  now  oDi  purpoae  to  fulSU.    The  labJiiiDetl 

larkable  puWIc  Tendi 

.  auDdrj  Tolumee  aa  tUt  producUoD  of  one  of 

rt  precochnu  poata  *^  whom  the  goda  loved,"  for 

"joaDf,"  Ldcretia  and  liargant  DaTidaoD. 


In  Orlawold'fl  Femala  Foebi  of  America  under  tta 
of  "  Anetlon  KrtrvirdlDar]',"  and  la  wMiA  to  hare 
written  bj  the  (ah  anthareu  when  ibe  wu  abool  ' 
Lilen  THn  a»i.  But  1b>  truth  li.  It  waa  wriHoi  a^ 
ublLahed  hf  annlher  hand  ievtral  jean  beTort  LociMii 
Ad  Tf4icbed  her  alxteenlh  jcar  It  apjieBjedoriffnalljlB 
he  jiu  IBID  or  ISKI,  in  that  itanch  old  Dnnocntic  (a 
er,  ths  Eaalern  Argu,  pnbUibed  in  rortland,  Us.  Haw 
t  found  Lta  wajr,  jeara  alterwaxd,  Into  Locrelia'a  ToloBa, 
earing  LaervtSa*i  name,  we  mnat  taBT*  to  her  btovy 
leenton  lo  eiplaTn.  We  frwly  e»»»inte  the  eMH-aoof- 
tieaa,  for  her  talunB  waa  adited  and  pnhtUhed  after  bs 


atlribnlanaUn  piapanae  to  (he  hononMe  Uteiarr  em- 
Ion  (o  whom  we  hare  aUadnl.  Wa  an  chulUbte,  and 
are  dlBpoAod  to  crmelder  fbe  error  the  ranl(  of  mlilake 
inthH  than  eilaia.    And  tn  the  abaen»  ot  potftiia  teatf 

e.er;  donbt.  1111  tha  mailer  lic]e>iKlnp,lhere<on,wa 
wHI  aagtert  the  poodbitllj  Ihat  the  fntl*  and  roa^  La- 
cjetia  toioA  tlio  poem  in  a  newipaper.  and,  bfin^  pkaaad 
with  It,  co|ded  it  and  plaoad  it  amoi^  bar  maaufflplfr 
There  her  Ulerarj  extcnton  maj  have  inoooentlj  fciail 
11,  andhDUaall;  publlahed  it,  beUeriBg  it  to  be  bar  wa. 
Bot  barlDg  B(a(ed  the  negallTa  aide  of  the  eaaa,  II 
bchoaTetbuiiuwUclntheparitiTeiUs.  IfLamUawH 
of  the  laid  poeoi,  who  not.'    Aj^  who  1MB.' 


Ihatia 


Baehelon,  which  now,  for  the  Bn(  Ume,  appe^  to  lb) 
Blem  apiilt  of  blatorj  for  prolectloo,  and  dalau  l(a  tma 
pataraltj,  vaa  tbe  baiajUe  prodnctiea  of  tba  gilsiaal 
ll*jor  Jaek  Downiaf,  (oliot  Seba  Smith,)    «  Ibb  ksl 
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tbere  li  Bbmidut  tMtintimj  luffideDt  le  nUbliili  tha 
M^or'i  rightful  cUhu  to  thii  piece  of  property  ia  uif 
court  ofjuitln  la  the  UnltedSUUi.  Bliould Jt txi  thought 
(timiiga  tbiit  the  Ifijor  hu  » \img  Delected  to  ueert  hli 
Kttbonhlp  in  the  pnmliei,  It  itwuM  be  homs  In  mind 
that  be  !•  lued  to  htTS  his  hcmon  Blch«l  beta  him  wlth- 
oot  trmiMbig  hli  head  much  ihout  It.    There  ug  Ihou, 


^  rrom  him  hie  good 
uUe  oC  tb*  ofigiul 
Jot  ka  modeit  uhd  ud- 


OL 


UELORS 

dieutfd  ■  dieui  In  the  mii 


Uf  thoughta  ru  elong  in 
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That  ■  lu  on  old  bubelan'  patea  ihoold  be  Uid, 
And,  tu  orier  to  nvha-them  all  vHliijg  to  nurrj, 


Is  tMx  the;  vDiild  piA  p« 
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A  crier  mi  HDt  throogb  tba  town  to  ukd  fro, 
7o  nttlc  bfa  bell  kad  blM  tmmpflt  io  Uov, 
ADd  to  biwl  out  to  >U  hg  might  mHt  In  tbg  ny, 
"Eo,  tartj  old  Udulon  hU  hen  to-d*;," 
Btnightnj  erUT  iplrutoi  thitt  Und  In  the  ton, 


In  ibort,  lit  B  bngel^  oitmngnst  priH, 

Tlu  Uthelon  nU  wen  »M  oR  in  n  triH, 

And  fortf  old  milduii,  Hua  joonger,  Kbo  older, 

SmAi  lutv*)!  >n  old  bftohelor  bomo  on  htr  tboulder. 
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liedgedr 


.  ilylB,  I 


(  decided  bottom 


s  other,  ind  mdwed  bet-wn  two  lovt  of  thd  tuwh. 
[rt  of  U|^t  grtm  lOk,  irith  BtjiAm  ittfpei  of  « 
rker  gnm.  Ounbrlc  «IUr  ud  ander-ileem,  wltb  ■ 
m  Id  Tiuklib  ililcb.  Tb*  alen*  b  puD^  ud  laniit- 
utBd  lij  ■  de«p  pliOn  writlbud. 
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dresMfl  in  actual  wear  still  speak  of  Summer  and  sunny 
■kiea,  but  over  these  thin  toilets  of  grenadine,  silk,  mus- 
lin, or  barege,  our  Ikshionable  ladies  are  pleased  to  wear 
Bilk  or  black  moire  antique  redingotes,  to  which  the  namo 
of  Ineroy<Ma  has  been  given.    These  are  the  chief  eccen- 
tricities of  the  day,  and  are  the  subjects  of  conversation 
in  every  circle  interested  in  toilet.    TVomen  who  Itave  an 
aversion  for  everything  singular  or  remarkable,  cry  out 
against  this  innovation,  but  most  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
Eve  who  possess  the  attraction  of  a  fine  figure,  have  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds  to  bestow  their  wannest  pat- 
ronage on  this  moire  antique  redingote  (the  French  name 
for  a  gentleman's  frock  coat.)    It  has,  indeed,  some  right 
to  be  BO  called,  as  the  skirt  is  gathered  in  flutes  and  forms 
ft  second  skirt  over  the  dress.     The  body  is  tight  and 
dosed  down  the  front  with  frogs  or  loops.    As  for  the 
sleeves  they  are  very  wide  and  flowing,  and  opened  up  so 
as  to  show  to  advantage  the  rich  lace  sleeves  worn  under- 
neath, as  well  as  the  sleeves  of  the  dress.    Such  is  the 
general  aspect  of  these  IneroyaUa.    They  have  no  trim- 
ming whatever,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  this  very  plainness 
which  gives  them  so  much  the  apx>earance  of  gentlemen's 
firock  coats.    Should  the  silk  and  moire  IncroyahUs  meet 
with  as  much  favor  as  many  persons  anticipate,. it  may 
be  easily  foreseen  that  the  same  cut  will  be  in  equal  vogue 
when  the  approach  of  Winter  renders  the  adoption  of  vel- 
vet or  cloth  indispensable.    Indeed  wo  are  more  than  half 
inclined  to  think,  that  before  the  time  for  the  use  of  cloth 
arrives,  these  IncroyaUet  will  have  obtained  the  almost 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field.    But  for  a  lady  to  ap- 
pear to  advantage  in  one  of  them,  she  must  have  a  nymph- 
like slender  figure,  without  which  the  redingote  will  be  as 
Tulgar  as  anything  else — ^in  short,  she  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pemmbulating  beer  barrel.    We  think  few 
nnmarried  ladies  will  venture  alone  into  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  these  redingotes  for  some  time  yet,  at  least,  as 
they  attract  too  much  notice,  and  seem  to  say,  '*  Look  at 
me  I"    The  Boulevards  belong  to  the  general  public.    It 
is  very  di/Terent  in  a  drawing-room,  where  the  company 
all  know,  or  are  supposed  to  know,  each  other.    The  rich 
and  noble  foreigner  can  indulge  freely  in  all  the  caprices 
of  fafiiion,  because  the  manners  and  customs  of  Paris  are 
not  held  to  govern  those  of  other  countries.    But  in  Paris, 
a  lady  who  appears  on  the  Boulevards  must  be  extremely 
reserved  in  her  toOct,  carriage,  and  gesture,  especially 
when  alone,  with  no  other  protector  than  herself.    If  she 
walks  along  staring  at  everything  she  passes,  and  holding 
up  her  dress  like  a  Spanish  dancer  ready  to  fly  off  into 
cachucha,  she  is  sure  to  compromise  herself,  though  she 
may  bo  the  most  respectable  woman  in  the  world  all  the 
time.    This  manner  of  raising  the  dress,  which  some  ladies 
who  think  themselves  &shionable  have  adopted,  is  really 
most  unbecoming.    I  am  well  aware  that  crinoline  makes 
it  impracticable  to  raise  the  dress  ftt  the  side,  and  so,  in 
order  not  to  derange  the  harmony  of  this  wondrous  pile 
of  petticoats,  ladies  adopt  the  expedient  of  raising  their 
dresses  in  front.    But  why  persist  in  wearing  crinoline 
when  it  imparts  neither  grace  nor  elegance?    Crinoline  is 
like  the  frog  in  the  iable  that  tried  to  rival  the  ox  in  bulk. 
A  woman  invested  with  such  unmeasured  volume  of  crino- 
line, may  Curly  be  compared  to  a  divinff-UU.    Some  ladies, 
especially  remarkable  for  the  excess  of  crinoline,  have 
lately  been  seen  indulging  in  another  eccentricity,  carry- 
ing an  eye-glass  stuck  in  the  comer  of  the  left  eye,  with 

all  the  easy  impudence  of  a  made  dandy.  These  ladies 
have  received  the  name  of  CrinolxneUes.  lliey  have  a  pe- 
culiar style  of  their  own,  like  the  corresponding  clans  of 
the  other  sex.  If  I  thus  attack  tlie  weak  side  of  fiLshion, 
It  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  my  &{r  readers,  whom  I  winh 
to  caotion  agidnat  the  bad  taste  of  certain  persons,  who 


are,  nevertheless,  among  the  oueens  of  the  day.    I  would 
not  have  them  fimcy  Umt  all  the  showy  dames  whom 
lliey  may  see  belong  to  ib»  beau  monde,  while  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  adventuresses,  the  divinities 
of  the  public  balls  at  Asnieres,  liablUe's,  the  Chateau  dcs 
rieurs,  and  Musard's.    The  real  lady  is  too  conscious  of 
her  beauty,  her  elegance,  her  birth  and  her  fortune,  ever 
lo  compromise  herself  to  parading  extravagant  faiihions. 
y\ie  will  dress  for  Autumn  like  a  daisy.    What  can  be 
more  pleasing  f    The  prettiest  Autumn  dresses  are  made 
of  English  alpaca  ana  plain  silk,  with  quilled  flounces. 
The  skirt  has  seven  flounces,  merely  hemmed  and  quiQed. 
'ilie  Queen  Dainty  of  the  gardens  has  nothing  smarter  thm 
this  skirt  all  quilled  like  a  collar.    The  body  is  plain,  and 
lias  quilled  lappets  round  the  waist.     The  sfccres  are 
pithered  at  top  and  have  three  quilled  flounces.    Ihis 
dress  is  far  best  when  made  of  a  quite  plain  tissue.    It  is 
the  very  personification  of  a  lady  of  good  taste.    Hie  cel- 
lars and  sleeves  are  also  made  with  quilled  trimmings, 
and  are  some  fiidxus  to  which  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antdnette  has  been  given.    Then  there  is  another 
novelty  called  tho  Fanchonnette.    Of  course  you  want  to 
know  what  that  is.    Why,  a  mere  nothing  made  out  of 
Lice,  a  kind  of  low  bertha  with  long  rounded  enda,  which 
may  be  worn  on  either  a  high  or  a  low  body.    This  fisn- 
chonnette  gives  the  body  a  very  rich  appearance.  Indeed, 
we  have  seen  some  very  stylish  ladies  tiirow  this  frochoo- 
nette  over  their  straw  bonnet  and  tie  it  under  the  chin, 
over  their  ribbons.    It  imparts  at  once  a  resemUanc^  of 
the  costumes  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.    It  is  really  very 
becoming  ;  it  is  certainly  not  of  the  classical  sehool,  but 
of  the  romantic. 

Bonnets  for  Automn  dilTer  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
those  worn  in  Summer.  Belgian  and  Panama  straws  are 
trimmet  with  velvet  and  flowers  of  the  season.  Those 
ladies  who  must  absolutely  havo^  something  new  In  the 
fihape  of  a  bonnet,  have  them  made  of  crape  and  vrivet, 
crape  and  silk,  with  ornaments  of  feathers  of  two  shades. 
Curtains  are  still  made  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  it  is 
hardlv  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  be  less  in  the  Winter. 
Kothing  will  be  really  done  in  point  of  Winter  fiishions 
till  after  the  long  houdaya,  whicn  terminate  early  in  Oc- 
tober. Till  then  the  only  change  will  be  in  the  ornaments 
and  trimmings  of  dresses  and  bonnets.  The  appearance 
of  the  Incro^aUeSf  already  described,  is  quite  an  excep- 
tional case  at  the  present  season.  Dresses  are  still  made 
of  Louis  XY.  lanpets,  that  is  to  say,  reaching  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  skirt.  The  lappets,  bodv  and 
sleeves  are  generally  rather  profusely  trimmed  with  baB 
or  tassel  fringes.  Fringe  is  an  ornament  that  enjoys  ex- 
traordinary favor.  We  have  also  seen  seme  very  pretty 
velvet  tresses  so  employed,  but  for  this  trimming  the  lady 
f^hould  be  of  a  very  slender  figure,  else  it  will  give  an  ap 

Iioarance  of  stoutness,  which  may  not  be  desired.  Before 
leave  the  subject  of  dresses,  I  will  lay  before  my  readers 
the  description  of  some  pretty  toilets  which  attracted  no 
little  attention  at  a  ball  given  by -Qie  Ejnperorat  St.  Goud 
We  will  begin  with  the  dress  worn  by  the  fjnpre&a.  which 
was  made  of  Azof-green  crapo,  trimmed  with  Ekirilfh 
point  lace,  ond  a  profusion  of  green  wheat  ears,  matoiing 
the  tint  of  the  dress  ;  the  three  crape  f>kirt^  were  afanoet 

covered  with   ti.em.     Madame  T.  de  la  ] wore  a 

toilet  compared  of  eevvn  skirts  of  g^nadine  gauze,  shaded 
of  an  the  hluea  from  torquoise  to  China  blue.  The  trim- 
ming of  this  toilet  was  blue-bells  of  all  the  tints  contained 
in  each  skirt.  The  bertha  was  also  of  blue-bella,  and 
wreaths  of  them  meandered  all  over  the  skirts.  The 
Tuchess  d'A  liad  a  toilet  covered  all  over  with 

quilled  illusion  tulle  and  grass  fringe,  studded  with  bandies 
of  black  and  red  currants.    The  Q)unte68  of  I' 


a  white  crape  toilet,  ornamented  with  long  branches  of 
apple  bloom  and  fruit.  Nothing  could  be  more  ortginal 
than  all  thorn  little  green  apples  swajring  about  on  their 
flexible  stems  like  so  many  little  balla.  So  much  to  bdH- 
dresses. 

Now  a  Ifew  words  on  walking  drera.  We  have  thre* 
new  bodies  to  describe  :  th«  JTonfespan,  the  Jfor«R{«e  and 
the  Caledonian.  The  first  has  very  much  the  appeaianee 
of  a  man's  coat,  as  it  has  a  little  skirt  behind  fonned  by 
three  large  plaits,  whHe  the  front  terminates  at  tho  waiat 
in  a  little  point  either  sharp  or  rounded.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  little  body.  The  moresqne  body  has  a  plain  lappet 
very  much  curved,  on  which  &1I  a  quantity  of  baaquinea, 
forming  a  double  lappet.  All  these  basquines  are  ruched 
with  r&bona  and  bordered  with  fringe  or  lace.  The  C^ta- 
lonian  body  presents  a  kind  of  second  body  formed  of  a 
chequer-work  of  velvet  and  ribbon,  something  in  the  Swiss 
style.  This  chequer-work  begins  below  the  bosom.  It  is 
an  admirable  means  of  setting  off  the  waist  to  advantage. 
Next  month  we  shall  have  plenty  to  say  on  Aatuma 
novelties,  especially  bonnets  and  mantelets. 

VmoaxfTBSsat  dk  Rbxvbtiiib. 


Iihks    Paja^in^ 
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UNITED  OTATEa  PATENT  OmcE. 

The  description  of  the  buildiog  and  of  iome 
of  its  numcroBS  conleoti  will  occupj  th[a  num- 
ber. The  HiHTOBr  of  tbe  Patent  Office,  of  the 
rise  aod  progress  of  mechanical  ekiil  and 
Bcienoe  in  this  couatr?,  with  notices  of  the  li- 
brary, models,  Ac.,  will  make  up  the  eecond 
part  of  this  article  in  our  November  number. 

The  buildlog  known  as  tbe  ]'at«nt  Office  con- 
taiae,  in  addition  to  the  Cominimioner  of  that 
ofSce  aod  his  clerkn,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, with  his  clerical  force  ;  the  Barcaa  of 
lodian  ASkira,  and  the  Geaerol  Land  Office, 
with  its  large  force.  As  the  President  has  la- 
doracd  the  recommcDdation  of  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  advising  the  conetrnction  of  a 
suitable  BtrnctnrG  for  that  Department  and  all 
its  Imreaus,  excepting  the  Pateat  OfSce,  a  few 
yearn  will  doabtless  see  another  added  to  the 
fine  Federal  buildingg  which  grace  the  political 
tMlropolis. 

TOL.  m— 19 


The  ceoler  of  the  Patent  Office  building  was 
commenced  in  1836.  Like  all  other  bailding?, 
it  waa,  though  deiigocd  with  rootn  and  verge 
enough,  BOOU  found  to  be  wbollj  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  of  its  erection,  but  the  early 
cause  of  this  was  that  the  main  hall,  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  models,  van  made  a  Govern- 
ment IlnscDm,  which  it  still  remains.  The  ate 
is  elevated,  on  the  north  side  of  Penngylrania 
avenue,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thereft'om, 
near  Ihe  General  Post  Office.  It  occupies  now 
three  sides  of  a  square,  bounded  hy  Seventh 
and  Ninth  streets  ca^t  and  west,  and  F  and  G 
streets  north  and  south. 

Tbe  building  is  stribing  from  Its  size  and 
massivencm  more  than  from  any  very  great  ar- 
chitectural merits.  Mr.  Mills,  who  claimed  the 
credit  of  the  structure  of  the  center — and  cer- 
tainly he  was  entitled  to  most  of  it— says, 
"  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  celebrated  Louvre  at  Paris  ; 
the  facade  is  derived  ft'om  the  Parthenon  at 
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Athens.''  The  general  ouUvm  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice will  require  considerable  filling  up  before 
the  resemblance  would  strike  an  observer  with 
much  force.  As  to  the  portico,  the  claim  for 
that  alone,  not  its  position,  is  better  founded. 

'*  The  idea  of  the  plan,''  Mr.  Mills  says,  '*  was 
presented  by  Town  and  Elliot,  and  is  that  upon 
which  the  center  portion  of  the  building  was 
erected."  Now  the  fact  is,  the  plan  was  drawn 
by  Messrs.  Town  and  Elliot,  and  submitted  and 
approved  by  the  President :  Mr.  Mills  was  ap- 
pointed architect,  and  Gfuperintended  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  making  some  alterations 
externally  aud  internally.  The  simple  truth  is, 
though  Doric  simplicity  prevails,  yet  the  style 
of  architecture  is  nothing  more  than  another 
specimen  of  American  composite,  a  sort  of 
conglomerated  specimen  of  native  growth. 

The  building  is  405  feet  front,  including  the 
wings,  which  are  275  feet  long — both  the  front 
and  wlngB  having  a  depth  of,  the  former  70, 
the  latter  69  feet ;  the  center  building  faces 
Eighth  street,  and  is  270  feet  wide  ;  it  connects 
on  either  side  directly  with  the  wings,  and  but 
for  the  difi^rence  of  material  the  whole  looks, 
as  it  is  in  fact,  like  one  building.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  first  structure  is  sandstone,  painted 
white,  with  granite  basement  in  the  rear ;  it 
has  a  rusticated  basement,  and  rises  two  stories 
in  hight  above.  The  wings  are  of  marble,  the 
cast  similar  in  its  constniction  to  the  center ; 
whereas,  owing  to  the  declination  of  the  ground, 
the  west  wing  has  a  sub-basement  of  granite, 
to  bring  it  on  a  line  with  the  rest ;  the  rear  of 
each  wing  is  constructed  of  granite. 

The  portico,  which  is  very  elevated,  being 
reached  by  numerous  granite  steps,  supported 
by  cheekblocks,  is  of  the  same  proportion  as.  the 
Parthenon.  Tlie  entablature  and  pediment  are 
supported  by  a  double  row  of  massive  Doric 
columns,  resting  on  a  stone  pavement ;  pilasters 
ornament  the  entire  front  of  the  building.  The 
ceiling,  however,  was,  as  was  more  customary 
twenty  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  or  than  we 
hope  it  will  ever  be  again  made,  merely  lath 
and  plaster,  in  imitation  of  stone  panels,, and 
it  is  now  in  a  broken  condition.  We  cannot 
but  suggest  that  the  Secretarj^  of  the  Interior 
should  direct  the  intelligent  architect  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  work  on  the  new  part  to 
have  this  cheap  looking  and  unsightly  stuff  re- 
moved, to  be  replaced  by  marble  panels  or 
some  other  solid  material. 

The  view  which  our  artist  has  most  accu- 
rately and  gracefully  sketched,  presents  this 
portico,  as  well  as  the  one  on  the  east  wing,  to 
which  we  will  allude  again,  and  the  entire 


center  and  eastern  and  southern  fronts,  convey- 
ing an  accurate  idea  of  the  whole  structure  as 
seen  on  approaching  it  from  the  avenue.  As- 
cending the  steps,  and  passing  the  portico,  the 
visitor  enters  the  Vestibule,  of  which  we  also 
present  a  capital  view.  This  room  is  70  feet 
deep  by  50  in  width ;  the  ceiling  is  divided  into 
arches,  which  are  supported  by  four  large  stone 
columns  of  the  Doric  order.  Here  formerly 
were  gathered  a  large  number  of  models,  but 
the  greater  part  have  been  removed  to  the  up- 
per story,  and  the  cases  now  contain  mostly 
models  of  rejected  applications.  From  the 
east  side  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  Examines' 
and  Commissioners'  rooms,  and  to  the  main 
passage-way  of  the  east  wing,  in  which  are 
the  apartments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  library  of  the  Department  and  the 
clerks'  rooms.  The  corresponding  entranee 
leads  to  the  Patent  Office  Library  and  to  the 
west  wing,  now  occupied  by  the  General  Land 
Office.  The  second  story  is  reached  from  the 
vestibule  by  a  double  flight  of  circular  stone 
steps,  and  though  without  pretension,  this 
stairway  is  graceful,  with  an  easy  angle  of  as- 
cension ;  to  save  room  a  circular  extension  out 
of  the  line  of  the  building  was  erected  to  con- 
tain the  stairs,  which  also  extend  down  to  the 
basement.  The  grand  hall  is  entered  by  a  large 
but  plain  door^vay,  and  is,  with  its  contents,  an 
object  of  great  curiosity  to  visitors  at  the  me- 
tropolis ;  as  many  as  10,000  persoos  have  vis- 
ited it  in  a  month — ^the  only  tax  being  to  in- 
scribe the  name  on  a  register,  and  accept  of  an 
official  catalogue,  printed  and  circulated  by 
Q(der  of  tl^c  Commissioner.  This  hall  is  now 
and  has  been  used  since  1842  by  a  learned  so- 
ciety, the  National  Institute,  which  was  of 
much  consideration  by  scientific  men  and  ol^ 
ficers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  until  a  few  years 
since ;  now  it  attracts  comparatively  little  at- 
tention, why  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain.  The 
Government  also  occupy  portions  of  the  halL 

The  official  catalogue,  prepared  by  a  Com- 
mittee, divides  the  collection  into  five  classes, 
as  follows : 

Fkmt:  Articles  belonging  to  the  South  Sea 
Exploring  Expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Commander  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 

Second:  Articles  belonging  to  the  General 
Government,  including  the  specimens  from 
Japan,  brought  home  by  Capt.  Perry,  U.  S.  N. 

Third:  Collections  belonging  to  the  National 
Institute  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Fourth:  Numerous  contribations  IVom  indi- 
viduals, Salt  Lake  and  other  expeditions. 
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Ftfth:  Collections  from  the  Washington  Mu- 
seum. 

The  deposits  of  Capt  Wilkes's  expedition  are 
very  numerous,  and,  though  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  enumerate  or  mention  all,  we  give  a 
recapitulation  of  portions  as  evidence  of  their 
extent  and  value,  the  latter  long  recognized 
by  the  ecientific  world.  They  consist  of  the  of- 
fensive weapons  of  numerous  tribes  and  races 
found  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
War  clubs,  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  spears, 
&c.;  specimens  of  manufactures,  cloths,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  implements,  boats  and  dresses, 
from  the  Fejee,  Navigators,  Sandwich,  Tonga 
and  numerous  other- islands,  Oregon,  California 
and  portions  of  the  Southern  continent,  all 
not  only  curious  but  interesting  as  showing 
the  progess  and  the  social  and  domestic  habits 
of  those  semi-civilized  and  barbarous  races. 
The  ethnological  collection  contains  crania  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  various  Polynesian 
races,  the  aborigines  of  Oregon,  &c.,  and  offers 
a  rare  opportunity  for  the  student  of  the  com- 
parative races  of  mankind.  The  number  of 
all  these  specimens  is  2,576. 

The  mammalia  and  ornithological  specimens 
are  3,130,  representing  846  distinct  species; 
there  are,  too,  thousands  of  specimens  of  the 
piBcatory  family,  reptiles,  Crustacea  and  ento- 
mology, while  the  plants  here  and  at  the  Gov- 
ernment greenhouses  number  over  10,000. 

There  is  one  melancholy  sight — the  war  club 
with  which  Lieut  Underwood  was  killed  at  the 
Fejee  Islands ;  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Eld. 

Added  to  these  are  Capt.  Stansbury's  collec- 
tion from  the  plains,  Salt  Lake,  &c.,  and  the 
numerous  contributions  from  officers,  consuls 
and  gentlemen  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
making  altogether  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting museum  of  natural  and  national  curiosi- 
ties on  this  Continent,  and  one  which  in  some 
way  should  become  the  sole  property  of  the 
Government,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  great  na- 
tional museum.  How  poon,  comparatively, 
could  such  an  institution  be  reared  here,  which 
would  be  an  honor  to  the  country,  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  an  object  of 
deep  interest  to  our  own  citizens  and  to 
strangers. 

Several  meritorious  paintings  are  hung  upon 
the  walls,  of  which  we  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  any  special  notice. 

A  largo  view  of  Constantinople,  the  artist 
unknown ;  it  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Car- 
dinal Fiesche's  collection  by  Thomas  L.  Hal- 
sey,  Esq.,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Insti- 
tute.   Tho  coloring  is  managed   with  great 


skill,  and  their  is  a  life-like  appearance  in  the 
numerous  fig^es  and  animals  not  often  met 
with  in  similar  works.  We  are  surprised  at  its 
position,  directly  over  the  door,  ten  feet  at 
least  above  the  floor.  Mr.  Healy  has  furnished 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  celebrated 
portraits,  in  a  full  length,  life  size  picture  of 
M.  Guizot,  the  scholar,  author  and  statesman. 
There  is  also  an  original  portrait  of  Washington, 
painted  by  Charles  W.  Peale,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  executed  for  Gen.  La  Fayette,  and  was 
intended  for  the  King  of  France.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  good  likeness  and  one  of  Mr.  Peale's  best 
specimens.  A  number  of  original  portraits  of 
distinguished  Indian  chiefs  grace  the  walls; 
they  are  reputed  by  tradition  to  be  excellent 
things  in  their  way,  but  having  no  telescope, 
we  could  not  pretend,  from  the  distance  we 
were  compelled  to  view  them,  to  express  an 
opinion  of  their  merits  or  demerits. 

Mr.  Flagg  has  here  one  of  his  characteristic 
paintings,  **  General  Marion  offering  a  sweet 
potato  dinner  to  tlie  British  officer.''  General 
Jackson  appears  as  his  favorite  artist,  Mr. 
Earle,  was  in  the  habit  of  painting  him.  It  \» 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  old  soldier  as  he 
looked  when  it  was  taken,  some  twenty-five 
years  since.  Copley  and  J.  M.  Stanley  also 
have  portraits  here,  and,  with  these  named  ex- 
ceptions, of  all  our  numerous  and  brilliant 
artists  none  are  represented  here ;  it  appears  to 
us  that  some  specimens  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  should  appear  on  the  walls.  There  is 
no  sculpture  save  a  bust  or  two,  and  divers 
plaster  casts.  The  remark  we  have  just  made 
toward  painters  is  equally  applicable  to  sculp- 
tors ;  if  we  were  an  artist,  we  would  deposit  a 
painting  or  statue  merely  to  show  the  numerous 
visitors  that  we  have  some  artists  who  draw 
their  inspiration  from  the  true  sources  of  the 
beautiful. 

The  personal  effects  of  James  Smithson,  Esq., 
the  eccentric  English  gentlenuin  who  so  liber- 
ally bestowed  $500,000  to  establish  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  diffusion  of  Science  and  Art,  (now 
in  a  prosperous  condition,)  fill  part  of  onecase. 
His  walking-stick,  umbrella,  a  sword  and  plume 
worn  by  him  in  the  militia  of  England,  his  sil- 
ver and  table  equipage,  spirit  lamp,  a  part  of 
his  laboratory,  and  a  small  mineralogical  col- 
lection, are  looked  at  with  that  interest  which 
all  Americans  must  feel  in  the  man  who,  by  a 
princely  munificence,  enabled  us  to  rear  an  in- 
stitution which  has  done,  and  is  doing,  so  much 
for  science  under  its  able  Secretary,  Joseph 
Henry,  LL.D.  Here,  too,  are  the  various  pres- 
ents— or  rather,  the  remains  of  the  coUeetlou 
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wbteh  tbe  bni^larB,  who   a  fen  jeaia  elDce 
robbed  the  room,  left  bebiod-^reoelved  by 
our  oCBceTB  and  Pr«ddeiila  from  foreign  poteo- 
tates,      Curiona    gnu,    of   every   yarlety   of 
pstteni,  inlaid  witli  allTer,  gold  and  jewela 
Eworda  aod  cymetara,  eomo  witli  gold  acabbards 
and  jeweled  tulU;  pistoU  and  daggen;  Per- 
fita  carpets,  becoming  molh-ealen  ;  the  ricbeBt 
Gamels-baiT  ihawls,  of  incredible  value,  pre- 
oented  to  Gen.  Jackson  and  Ur.  Van  Buren 
two  ten-gHllon  dem^ohnB,  coatalning  olUr  of 
roae,  eufflcieot,  it  is  said,  to  snpptj  llio  I'nited 
States  Tor  yeare,  are  amoDg  tbia  class.    In  the 
■ame  case  area  number  of  our  flrst  treaties, 
clndlng  the  first  whicb  recognized  ua  as  a  i 
lion,  made  with   Louis  of   France ;   next 
which,  on  Eomcthing  lesa  Ihau  a  quarter  of 
acre  of  paper,  in  Arabic  character,  is  a  treaty 
with  Turkey.    Russian,  English,  Austrian,  and 
various  other  treaties  are  here,  but  we  looked 
fo  Tain  for  the  treaty  of  Ghent.    The  seals  of 
tlieie  ImportaQl  documents,  geuerally  well  e 
titled  to  tbo   appellation  of  "  great  seal,"  a 
Inclosed  In  boxes,  noslly  of  silver,  with  one 
two  of  gold,  with  the  coatof  ormsof  the  prince 
or  nation  in  bas-rclievo,  in  gold,  on  the  covei 
However,  wo  have  ncithur  space  nor  time 
euBDierate  all,  or  even  half  of  the  things 
well  worthy  of  being  seen. 

Come  with  us  to  the  end  of  this  case  t  Do  you 
ree  tbnt  old  looking  paper,  with  the  fading  ink  T 
That  is  the  DecLlIRatio!!  or  Indepe.\dkkce 
tbo  great  origtnal  instrumeDt,  written,  adopted 


and  signed  eighty  years  ago,  at  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  That  sheet  of  paper  has 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  each  patriot, 
who,  by  dgning  It,  consigned  himself  to  the 
gallows  or  to  immortality  ;  the  breath  of  each 
baa  &lten  upon  it ;  can  yon  not  almost  feel  the 
presence  of  thoae  great  and  noble  sponsors  of 
freedom  and  liberty  1  Every  hand  has  long 
since  moldered  in  the  dust,  and  even  the  nar- 
row graves  of  the  greater  namber  of  tliem  are 
unknown  and  unmarked,  but  their  acts  will 
live  through  long  ages  of  admiring  posterity. 

The  truths  of  ijiat  instrument  are  as  self-evi- 
dent and  nndcniable  as  the  light  of  the  sun  itself. 
A  great  and  powerful  nation  has  arisen,  cany- 
ing  Into  practice  those  great  principles  then 
Brst  given  to  the  world,  amid  peril  and  dangers, 
thuB,  in  B  measure,  rewarding  those  who,  toac- 
complieb  it,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  lifit  and 
liberty.  Let  this  be  the  National  Altar,  the 
Jerusalem  of  your  political  pilgrimage — here 
swear,  In  the  presence  of  those  spirit  witnesaes, 
that  your  hand  will  never  strike  a  blow,  or 
your  tongne  utter  a  word,  to  sever  the  Union 
they  made. 

Sesido  this,  ore  relies  of  a  personal  kind — 
here  is  Washington's  camp-equipage — simple, 
like  the  man — for  use,  not  for  show ;  his  tent,  too, 
under  which  be  slept  amid  ilorm  and  sunshine, 
and  beneath  whose  simple  canvas  most  of  his 
ordcTB  were  written.  That  uniform,  unlike 
anything  of  modem  times,  was  Washington's, 
worn  by  him  again  and  again.    That  long  staff. 
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Btiiad[Dg  with  a  nvord,  was  Fraoklio's ;  and  : 
hia  Btep  lost  its  elKsticity  from  age,  thai  sup- 
ported him.    The  swocd  waa  the  weapon  of 
Wai^htagCon— tbclr  bands  have  grasped  thetn 
both— i=acred  emblcmB  of  the  soldier  and  es 
Turn  around,  and  in  the  window  you  will 
an  old.  worn,  bine  UDirorm  coat — that  waa  G 
Jackson's  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.   Yonder 
is  nnotber  relic  of  the  past,  which  onr  artiflt  haa 
trutbfullj  sketched,  but  it  cannot  bare.  In 
engraving,  the  Tenerable  and  battered  look  that 
belongs  to  it — it  is  tbc  printing  preiia  on  nhich 
Franklin  worked  when  ho  waa  perfecting  him- 
self in  the  "  Brt-preservatire  of  all  arts,"  in  the 
great  golgotha  of  genius  and  talent,  Loudon. 
We  feha  strong  de^re  to  lake  the  old  bucki^kin 
balls  and  ink  the  form,  and  work  off  a  few  sheets 
where  he  had  worked.    This  prees,  which  ia 
perfectly  authenticated,  was  procured  in  Lon- 
don at  coneiderable  expense  by  Col.  James  B. 
Murray,  of  New  York,  and  was  by  him  de- 
posited in  tiie  laetJtute. 
The  effects  of  Mr.  Smithson  are  to  be  re- 


moved, we  understand,  to  tbe  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, and  their  place  is  to  be  supplied  by 
Bome  of  the  rarest  specimens  brought  from 
Japan  by  Commodore  Ferry. 

The  mineraloglcal  and  conchological  speci- 
mens are  Dumeroua,  and  well  arranged  for  the 
student.  Tbe  Govemtnent  sloodard  weighle 
and  meaaurea  are  also  on  deposit  here.  'Why 
doea  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry  con- 
tribute a  complete  collection  of  all  the  coin 
struck  at  tbe  mint,  inclnding  the  colonial  coins 
and  the  celebrated  Washiogton  peDoyT 

But  we  must  lease  the  contents,  for  tbe  de- 
scription of  the  hall  itaelf,  a»  part  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  269  feet  long,  63i  feet  wide,  and  28  fert 
high  ;  it  ban  Ibrougb  ita  entire  length  a  qnad- 
rnple  row  of  atone  columns,  which  diridc  tbc 
room  Into  eight  alcoves  on  either  dda,  with  a 
passage  about  20  feet  wide  in  tbe  center.  We 
dislike  to  Qnd  fault  with  a  work  which  tbc  archi- 
tect, a  very  wortby  and  excellent  maD,with  much 
practical  ability,  now  recently  deceased,  con- 
s'derod  almo<:t  perfection.     Good  taste,  how- 
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ever,  requires  us  to  say,  that  harmony  and  pro- 
portion do  not  characterize  the  nork ;  the 
colanns  are  nearly  Doric,  with  a  square  pedes- 
tal, nhich,  as  no  base  is  allowvd  in  that  style 
of  architecture,  is  certainly  au  anomaly.  They 
are  loo  maf^ire — the  celling,  though  arched, 
springing  up  ten  feet  sboTe  tbe  column  on 
vhich  each  arch  rests,  is  not  heavy  enongh  to 
require  thirty-six  columns  20  Teet  high,  3i  to  3 
feet  diameter,  with  pedestals  to  support  it.  In 
the  center  is  a  species  of  dome,  semi-circular 
In  form,  running  crosswise  of  the  ceiling  to  au 
elevation  of  40  feet,  pierced  with  a  sliyllght 
13  feet  in  diameter,  which  gives  ample  light, 
nllh  the  numerooB  windows  in  Ihe  sides  of  the 
room.  Still,  at  the  time  it  was  projected,  over 
ttrent;  years  since,  when  our  national  and  Indl- 
Tldnal  taste  In  pure  architecture  was  much  lefn 
fbrmed  than  now,  this  hall  was  doubtless  a 
Tcrj  creditahle  structure. 

The  east  wing  communicates  with  this  room 
at  the  eastern  end  ;  here  is  the  great  model  ex- 
hibltlon,  rivalling,  if  not,  as  we  believe  it  does, 
earpasdng  any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 
It  contains  now,  jndicloosly  arranged  by  snb- 
jects,  each  model  fully  perceptible,  over  25,000 
speoimena  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  for  which 
patents  have  been  granted,  while  some  30,000 
more  pertaining  to  rejected  applications  may 
be  found  iu  the  basement. 

This  room  is  261  l^et  long  by  69  In  width 
(be  ceiling  ii  30  feet  high.  Equidistant  IVom 
tbe  sides  are  two  rows  of  marble-squared  col- 
nmns.  or  columns  squared  wittt  bases  and  orna- 
mented capitals  ;  these  columns  are  22  I^ct  In 
bight,  and  have  corresponding  pilasters  on  the 
sides  of  the  room.  The  celling  is  composed  of 
three  arches,  crosswise,  resting  on  the  piers 


and  pilasters,  and  is  painted  in  fresco  in  a  most 
itcrly  manner,  representing  a  richly-stuc- 
coed wall,  which  many  viators  mill  not  believe 

I  be  merely  painting. 

The  hall  is  thus  divided  Into  three  passages, 

om  end  to  end  ;  the  center  one  is  used  for 

■omenading,  those  on  the  sides,  20  feet  wide. 

ive,  at  Intervals  of  ten  and  Qve  feet,  cases 
(erected  00  an  iron  base)  16  feet  long  by  i 
wide,  and  9  high,  made  of  light  ftvme-work, 
filled  with  glass ;  on  the  lops  of  these  cases,  be- 
tween tbe  piers  and  the  celling,  Is  a  lightly 
constructed  Qooring  paneled  on  the  under 
side  ;  on  this  are  similar  casi^s  to  those  l>elow, 
also  filled  with  models  ;  this  Boor  is  reached  by 
two  light  iron  staimnys  in  the  center  of  the 
room ;  the  number  of  cases  Is  96,  and  from  the 
materials  used  the  whole  room  is  fire-proof.  It 
is  lighted  by  windows  In  the  sides  and  four 
skylights  in  the  celling.  The  elTeKtCif  this  hall 
from  the  Iwtter  proportion  of  the  piers,  the 
greater  beauty  of  (be  material  nsed,  and  tvom 
the  marble  tesselated  pavement,  bas  a  much 
more  harmonions  and  agreeable  appearance 
than  the  first  hall.  This  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Walter,  and  finished  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr. 
Clark. 

The  mlea  of  the  offlce  permit  any  person, 
for  the  purpose  of  stady,  to  examine  the  mod- 
els, on  application  to  the  chief  clerk  ;  and  with 
tbe  gentlemanly  beaiing  of  the  clerks  in  charge 
of  (he  room,  it  is  a  pleasing  matter  to  apply 
for  and  receive  the  models.  It  would  be  truly 
a  herculean  task  to  enumerate  and  name  the 
models.  They  are  divided  Into  about  25  classes. 
Immediately  on  entering  the  hall  you  are  met 
with  what  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a 
vast  armory  of  small  arme.    Here  are  all  kind 
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and  maQQer  of  dealh-deallug  weapons ;  CoU'b, 
AUea'B,  and  other  well-knowD  pistoU  ;  Hall-H, 
Shar'i,  (now  quite  well  knowD,)  tbe  Uiai^ 
oad  other  riSea ;  muekelfl,  uud  ia  short  thu 
whole  family  of  guns— big  and  little,  great  acd 
email.  We  do  not  remember  the  number  of 
varieties,  but  we  certainly  had  no  idea  that  bo 
much  skill  and  iagenuity  had  bcea  used  to  cre- 
ate veapoDS  for  man  to  kill  hiB  fellow  with. 
Few,  comporatiTely,  have  Bucceeded,  and  the 
greater  part  have  Qevcr  paid  the  inventors  the 
patent  fees,  to  e&j  nothing  of  (be  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  their  inveotion.  Faclnj;  these,  and 
the  contrast,  if  accidental,  is  certainly  a  Tery 
happ7  ooe.are  Implemeatsof  a  far  more  peace- 
ful character  —  plows,  and  cultU'fttors  and 
many  others  of  similar  iioporL  Great  ingenu- 
ity and  much  time  has  been  spent  on  these, 
and  vlth  considerable  Euccess.  Several  plows 
have  made  the  fortunes  of  ttielr  inTCDtora  ;  one, 
cepecially,  the  Wood  plow,  invented  maoy 
years  since,  the  patent  frequently  renewed,  but 
now,  we  believe,  expired,  has  been,  pecuniarily, 
one  of  the  most  succcsiirul  inventions  ever  pat- 
ented. Tet  we  were  told,  on  good  aulbority.a 
singular  fact  in  relation  to  plows.  Under  the 
old  system  few  records  of  applications  for  pat- 
ents were  kept,  and  consequenlty  there  was  no 
means  in  the  oDlce  to  detect  piracy.  Ee- 
cently  a  plow  patent  lias  been  found  and  re- 
Corded  which,  if  recorded  at  its  proper  time, 
some  flfty  years  since,  would  have  superceded 
Wood's,  and  several  other  more  modern  and 
Buccessful  pateute.  We  do  not  mean  to  go 
tbroagli  the  room  with  you,  reader,  as  a  cicer- 
one, but  just  look  at  the  next  case.  What  do 
you  think  these  are!  Why,  beehives;  of 
which  nearly  one  hundred  have  been  patented. 
Adyoioin'g,  or  nearly  so,  is  tbe  farmer's  good- 


wife's  piano,  or  ratber  /orit,  a  chum,  niere 
tbey  are,  ttom  the  old  style,  the  simple  up  and 
down  movement,  at  a  great  expenae  to  the  op- 
erator of  muscular  energy,  especially  in  pe- 
culiar states  of  tbe  atmosphere,  throagh  all 
Eorta  and  kinds,  rotary,  seltacttng,  pump-han- 
dle, crank  and  cog,  with  dog-power  attached. 
But  we  saw  no  model  of  a  machiue  to  work  oat 
the  bntter-mllk  after  the  bntter  b as  oaiu,  cer- 
tainly a  mucb  needed  improvement  in  some 
regions  of  the  country,  for  however  palatable 
it  may  be  as  a  beverage,  it  Is  not  beoeScial  ia 
butter.  Sewing-machines  come  up  to  66  in  the 
models,  bat  of  these  hereafter.  Waler-wbeela 
innumerable  grace  another  case,  and  some  of 
them  really  look  as  if  they  could  be  operated 
by  a  tolerable  August  or  September  dew  ; 
clocks,  reapers,  bedsteads,  coffins,  locks  and 
steamboats,  locomotives,  sacbors  and  stoves — 
in  short,  everything  that  can  be  dreamed  of  If 
here,  in  some  shape  or  other — not  merely  aa 
subjects  of  idle  curiosity,  but  aa  an  evidence  of 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen,  and 
aa  studies  for  those  who  are  constantly  striving 
lo  And  some  labor-saving  macbiue,  or  to  im- 
prove the  crude  efforts  of  the  mere  tyro  in 
mechanics. 

We  emulate  a  rather  peaceftil  temperament, 
yet  we  never  visit  a  navy-yard,  fortress,  or  sbip- 
of-war,  with  our  national  flag  waving  over  us ; 
listen  to  the  martial  music,  the  tread  of  anned 
men,  and  tbe  deep  booming  of  the  cannon,  that 
we  do  not,  for  the  time,  feel  warlike  and  patri- 
otic We  think  of  our  national  glory,  our  Tie- 
lories  on  the  deep  and  the  battle-Beld,  and  in 
spite  of  tbe  fact  that  tbe  pen  is  our  tmculent 
weapoa,  we  untbiakingly  assume  a  military  air 
and  step,  and  speak  for  a  day  or  so  to  back- 
men  and  servants  as  though  we  commanded  a 
crack  militia  regiment  Nay,  more  than  this, 
we  sometimes  give  mental  cheers  for  Wadiing- 
ton,  Hull,  Stewart,  Scott,  Taylor  and  WorUi, 
and  other  of  our  succetsflil  generals  and  cap- 
tains. Bat  here,  in  this  congrees  of  inventive 
ekill,  we  begin  to  doubt  the  eOBcacy  of  and  ne- 
cesu^  for  generals  and  commodores  ;  of  the 
utility  and  benefit  deiivable  from  armies  with 
banners,  and  tbe  eangninary  field.  We  are  sor- 
rounded  by  the  victories  of  peace.  Here  are 
new  implements  for  those  who  till  tbe  groand, 
tbe  use  of  which  adds  largely  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  crop,  and  saves  an  im- 
mense eKpenditore  of  animal  economy.  Here 
is  Whitney's  great  invention,  the  cotton-gin, 
which  bas  made  the  rich  lands  of  tbe  South 
white  with  the  great  staple.  The  steamer  of 
Fulton,  overcoming  space  itself;  tbe  plow; 
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the  plaoiDg  machiM  ;  tbe  ventlllatora ;  tlie 
wuhere ;  the  Bteam-eaglae  i  tbe  power  end 
Gjlioder  prew ;  the  electric  telegnph ;  paper 
nudUoea  ;  re^ierB — these,  these  «re  tb;  great 
worka,  oh  Petw»  I  and  the;  will  make  out  Ih; 
triampba.  Vou  have  conqnered  the  eftrtb,  the 
air,  the  iriodi ;  joa  hate  drivea  the  huge  levl- 
ftthan  over  the  storoij  and  troubloiu  deep — 
naj,  70U  have  called  the  lightniogB  to  be  jonr 
winged  beel'd  Uercory,  and  made  it  more  obe- 
dient thaa  tbe  fiibled  messenger  of  gods.  Too 
hare  ennobled  labor ;  brought  forth  tbe  artlaui 
and  the  worknuu  troax  the  false  podtioD  in 
which  the  feodal  and  aristocraUc  ajstem  of  ihe 
Old  World  bad  placed  him,  and  ought  we  not 
to  Ibel  a  jiut  pride  in  these,  onr  civil  triumpbsT 
Tes,  aod  bereaTter  whea  we  ipeak  of  our  great 
men,  and  bold  up  their  examplei  to  oar  cbil- 
dren,  le{  ub  not  look  wlel;  to  the  camp,  the  deck, 
tbe  senate,  tbe  bar,  tbe  pulpit,  lo  the  counting- 
house  or  the  profesBor's  chaJr ;  let  ub  go  lo  the 
workshop,  the  forge,  the  anvil — everjwhere 
wbeie  labor  ia  bestowed  in  production,  and  em- 
nlale  them  and  onr  InTentors— Evans,  Whit- 
oej,  FoltoD,  Whitlemore,  Mone  and  the  rest 
Yes,  let  thedajs  and  years  of  toil,  patient  Indus- 
tT7  and  life-destroying  thought,  meet  not  only 
their  merited  rewards,  but  let  them  bo  ooneid- 
ered  the  evidences  of  innate  and  active  great- 
Bat  let  OS  again  pass  down.  Here  we  are 
in  the  basement,  Burroundsd  with  stoves  and  re- 
jected models,  somesenthere  hundreds  of  miles 
with  no  explanation  and  no  names.  Pause 
moment  Yon  ma;  think  that  large  stone  sep- 
alcher,  with  its  pointed  lid,  and  strange  Bgnres 
in  bas-relleTO,  a  model  of  a  tomb,  rejected  of 
coarse.  It  is  not  a  model  precisely,  but  it  was 
rejected.  It  was  dug  out  in  Egypt,  some  jears 
since,  and  is,  on  very  good  anthorltj,  assigned 
to  one  of  the  Pbarooh'ii  as  hli  final  resting- 
plaoe  on  earth,  but  antiquarian  research  found 
him  ont,  or  rather  it  f)>und  bim  iu  and  tumbled 
him  out,  and  then  stole  his  tomb  and  sold  it. 
Commodore  Elliot  purchased  it,  and  during 
Gen.  Jackson's  administration  bronght  it  here 
and  presented  it  to  tbe  President  as  a  fitting 
resting-place  for  his  remains.  But  tbe  old  hero, 
in  «  cbaracteriBtic  letter,  declined  it,  deeming 
the  tomb  of  a  King  a  very  unfitting  receptacle 
for  a  Republican  Chief  Uagistrate.  He  refused 
It,  and  it  fonnd  its  way  where  it  aow  stands, 
and  is  daily  visited  by  numbers  as  one  of  the 
lions  of  the  Patent  Office. 

In  one  of  tbe  rooms  on  this  floor  ts  a  paint- 
ing made  with  colored  crayons  upon  the  white- 
washed wall ;  it  is  a  copy  of  Leutze'a  "  Wash- 


ington Crossing  the  Delaware,''  and  not  only 
as  a  first  effort  of  an  untaught  lad,  it  is  a  hold 
and  spirited  thing.  Tbe  yoang  artist  has  since 
spent  Iwo  or  three  years  in  Europe  studying. 
and  has  already  executed  some  really  remark- 
able pictures  lo  order.    His  name  is , 

WaBhington,  and  as  he  is  now  only  about  21  01' 
22  years  of  age,  his  promise  of  future  greatue^K 
is  somewhat  Battering. 

The  porticos  of  tbe  wings  differ  from  the  one 
iu  front ;  they  have  one  row  of  Eti  massive 
fiuted  marble  columne,  purely  Doric,  resting  on 
tbe  pavement;  they  are  34  feet  6  inches  high, 
and  6  feet  10  inches  In  diameter. 

Tbe  west  wing,  now  only  just  completed  in 
the  two  basements  and  the  first,  or  main  story, 
difi'ers  in  the  interior  very  much  from  the  east 
wing.  The  groined  arch  is  changed  to  the  bar- 
rel arch — and  instead  of  simple  partitions,  the 
basement  bos  two  rows  of  n|a«aiTe  granite  piers, 
with  equally  massive  arcbitraTes  of  the  same 
material.  Tbe  main  story  has  tbe  same  Etyle. 
bat  the  piers  are  much  higher,  and,  with  tbt' 
architrave,  are  of  marble.  As  this  building  una 
nt  present  imperatively  demanded  for  the  im- 
Dicnse  work  of  tbe  General  Land  Office,  it  haii 
beendividcdjudiciously  into  rooms  l)y  filling  in 
between  tbe  piers  with  brick,  tbas  making  fire- 
proof rooms,  coovenleut  and  well  arranged,  yet 
so  constmcted  that,  when  required  by  the 
Pateut  OIHce,  and  when  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment  is  built,  it  can  all  be  thrown  into  one  large 
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room  on  each  floor,  of  the  eame  dimenaioDS  aa 
the  model-room. 

The  maia  hall  in  the  upper  story  is  finish- 
ing In  a  style  different  from  the  others.  It  has 
no  columns,  and  a  paneled  ceiling.  The  heat- 
ing of  this  wing  is  perfect,  and  the  whole  work 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  jiltimg 
public  building  erected  by  the  Govetiiment 

The  architect  and  superintendent,  Mr.  Edward 
Clark,  deserves  and  receives  very  great  credit 
for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  his  duties.  Capable  of  the  de- 
signs and  plans,  original  or  in  connection  with 
other  parts,  he  is  equal  to  a  perfect  superin- 
tendency. 

An  appropriation  has  Just  been  made  of 
$200,000  to  coolimence  the  building  on  the  ^th 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  This  will  be  erected  by 
Mr.  Clark,  and  when  completed  will  present  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the' world.  The  model 
hall  will  be  140  feet  long  by  76^  Wide  and 
30  high.  But  we  cannot  make  it  more  ap- 
parent, and  must  leave  it,  with  the  suggestion 
that  all  who  can  should  visit  the  Capital,  and 
see  this  and  other  public  buildings. 


-•-*nh 


BIQ  JOE  LOQSTON   AND  THE  TWO  INDIANS 
OR,  ▲  FIST  FIOHT  IN  OLD  KENTUCK. 


Job  Logston  was  one  of  that  class  of  half 
horse,  half  alligator  Kentuckians  that  could — 
to  use  his  own  words — "  out-run,  out-hop,  out- 
jump,  throw  down,  drag  out  and  whip  any 
man  in  the  country." 

Joe  was  a  powerful  fellow,  of  six  foot  three 
in  his  stockings,  and  proportionably  stout  and 
muscular,  with  a  handsome,  good-natured  face 
and  a  fist  like  a  sledge-hammer.  Fear  was  a 
word  he  knew  not  the  meaning' of,  and  to  fight 
was  his  pastime,  particularly  if  hie  scalp  was 
the  prize  he  fought  for.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  mounted  on  his  own  favorite  pony,  (Joe 
owned  two  or  three  others  which  he  had  "  run" 
from  the  Indians,)  which  was  leisurely  picking 
his  way  along  the  trail,  with  his  head  down 
and  half  asleep,  while  his  rider  was  eigoying  a 
feast  on  some  wild  grapes  which  he  had  picked 
as  be  came  along.  Neither  dreamed  of  any 
danger  until  the  crack  of  two  rifles  on  either 
side  of  the  path  killed  one  and  wounded  the 
other.  One  ball  struck  Joe,  passing  through 
the  paps  of  his  breast — ^which  were  as  large 
and  full  as  some  nurses — grazing  tiie  skin 
above  the  breast  bone,  but  without  doing  any 
material  damage.  The  other  passed  through 
his  horse,  just  behind  the  saddle,  and  in  an  in- 
stant of  time  Joe  found  himself  on  his  feet, 
grasping  his  trusty  rifle--he  had  instinctively 


seized  it  as  he  slipped  to  the  ground — and  look- 
ing  for  his  foe.  He  might  eaaly  have  escaped 
by  runnhig,  as  the  guns  of  the  Indians  were 
empty,  and  they  could  not  pretend  to  compete 
with  him  in  speed.  But  Joe  was  not  one  of 
that  sort  He  boasted  that  he  never  left  a  bat- 
tle field  without  making  hts^  mark,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  begin  now;  One  of  ihe  savages 
sprang  into  the  path  and  made  at  him;  but 
finding  his  opponent  prepared  for  him,  he  treed 
again.  Joe,  knowing  there  were  two  of  the 
varmints,  looked  earnestly  about  him  for  the 
other,  and  soon  discovered  him  between  a 
couple  of  saplings  engaged  in  reloading  his 
piece.  The  trees  were  scarcely  large  enough 
to  shield  his  person,  and  in  pushing  down  the 
ball  he  exposed  his  hips,  and  Joe,  quick  as 
thought,  drew  a  bead,  fired,  and  struck  him  in 
the  exposed  part  Now  that  his  rifle  was  empty 
the  big  Indian  who  had  first  made  his  appear- 
ance rushed  forward,  feeling  sure  of  his  prey, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  anticipated  possession  of 
Joe^s  scalp.  Joe  was  not  going  to  lose  the 
natural  covering  to  his  head,  however,  without 
a  struggle,  and  stood  calmly  awaiting  the  sav- 
age with  his  rifle  clubbed  and  his  feet  braced 
for  a  powerful  blow.  Perc^ving  this,  his  foe 
halted  within  ten  paces,  and  with  jtll  the  venge- 
ful force  of  a  vigorous  arm  threw  his  toma- 
hawk fiill  at  Joe's  face.  With  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  it  whirled  through  the  air,  but  Joe. 
equally  as  quick  inhis  movements,  dodged  it, 
suffering  a  slight  cut  on  his  left  shoulder  as 
it  passed,  and  then  rushed  in.  The  Indian 
darted  into  the  bushes,  and  succesBfully  dodged 
the  blows  made  at  his  head  by  the  now  enraged 
hunter,  who,  becoming  mad  with  rage  at  the 
failure  of  his  successive  efforts,  gathered  all 
his  strength  for  a  final  blow,  whi6h  the  cunning 
savage  dodged  as  before,  and  the  rifle,  which 
by  this  time  had  become  reduced  to  the  simple 
barreli  struck  a  tree  and  flew  out  of  Joe's  hand 
at  least  ten  feet  into  the  bushes. 

The  Indian  sprang  to  his  fiset  and  confh>nied 
him.  Both  empty  handed,  they  stood  for  a 
moment  measuring  each  other's  strength ;  it 
was  but  a  moment,  for  the  blood  was  flowing 
i^ely  from  the  wound  in  Joe's  breast,  and  the 
other,  thinking  him  more  seriously  wounded 
than  he  really  was,  and  thinking  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  wef^ness,  doeed  with  him,  in- 
tending to  throw  him;  in  this,  however,  be 
reckoned  without  his  host,  for  in  less  time  than 
it  iakes  to  recount  it  he  found  himself  at  full 
length  on  his  back  with  Joe  on  the  top.  Slip- 
ping from  under  him  with  the  agility  of  an  eel. 
they  were  both  on  their  feet  again — and  again 
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closed.  ThU  time  the  UTags  wan  more  irarj, 
I«t  the  Mine  resnlt  folloired,  and  be  wat  agalQ 
1)eiie»th  bli  opponeuL  Bot,  haTing  UieadTsn- 
ti^  of  Joe  in  being  naked  to  tiie  breecb-clont 
and  oiled  from  bead  to  foot,  be  coald  dip  rrom 
out  of  the  grmsp  of  the  hunter  and  letume  his 
perpendicular.  Six  diderent  times  was  he 
thrown  with  the  same  effect ;  bat  Yletorjr — 
Ockle  jade — seemed  dispoaed  to  perch  upon  the 
banner  of  neitlicr  of  tbe  combatants.  Bj  this 
time  thej  bad,  in  their  Btrugglei  and  contor- 
tions, returned  to  the  open  path,  and  Joe  con- 
cluded to  clian;^  his  taoticB.    He  waa  becom- 


ing sensiblj  weaker  from  loss  of  blood,  while. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  savage  seemed  to  lose 
none  of  his  strength  from  the  many  falls  he 
had  bad.  Clodng  again  in  a  close  bug,  they 
fell  aa  before  ;  bat  this  lime,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  keep  bis  antagonist  down,  Joe 
Strang  at  once  to  his  feet  agidn,  and  as  tbe  In- 
dian came  up  he  dealt  him  a  blow  with  his  fist 
between  the  eyes  which  felled  him  like  an  ox, 
at  the  same  time  &IUng  wHh  all  his  might 
Dpon  his  body. 

This  was  repeated  every  time  he  rose,  and 
h^cii'i   In   (■■II   with    fpnrful    pITcct    upon   hi« 
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body  as  well  as  his  fince,  for  Joe  was  no  light 
weighty  and  at  every  succeeding  fall  he  came 
up  weaker,  and  teemed  disposed  to  retreat ; 
this  his  foe  decidedly  objected  to,  and  dealt  bis 
Mows  more  rapidly,  until  the  savage  lay  appa- 
rently insensible  at  his  feet  Falling  upon  him, 
he  grasped  the  Indian's  throat  with  a  grip  like  a 
vice,  intending  to  strangle  him.  He  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  savage  was  playing  possum, 
and  that  some  movement  was  going  forward, 
the  purport  of  which  he  could  not  immediately 
guess.  Following,  with  his  eye,  the  direction 
of  the  movement,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
trying  to  disengage  his  knife,  which  was  in  his 
belt,  but  the  handle  of  which  was  so  short  that 
it  had  slipped  down  beyond  reach,  and  he  was 
working  it  up  by  pressing  on  the  point  Joe 
watched  the  movement  with  deep  interest,  and 
when  he  had  worked  it  up  su^cient  for  his  pur- 
pose, seized  it,  and  with  one  powerful  blow 
drove  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  Indian's  heart,  and 
he  lay  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Joe  now  bethought 
him  of  the  other  red-skin,  and  looked  around 
to  discover  him.  He  still  lay  with  his  back 
broken,  by  Joe's  ball,  where  he  had  fallen ; 
and,  having  his  piece  loaded,  he  was  trying  to 
i-aiso  himself  upright  to  tire  it — ^but  every  time 
he  brought  it  to  his  shoulder  he  would  tumble 
forward,  and  again  renew  his  struggle.  Con- 
cluding that  he  had  had  enough  fighting  for 
exercise,  and  knowing  that  the  wounded  Indian 
could  not  make  his  escape,  Joe  took  his  way  to 
the  fort 

Although  he  presented  a  truly  awful  sight 
when  he  reached  there — his  clothes  being  torn 
nearly  from  off  his  person,  and' covered  with 
blood  and  dirt  from  his  head  to  his  feet — ^yet 
his  story  was  scarcely  believed  by  many  of  his 
comrades,  who  thought  it  one  of  Joe's  big 
stories.  *^  Go  and  satisfy  yourselves,"  said  he ; 
and  a  party  started  for  the  battle-ground, 
where  their  suppositions  were  confirmed,  as 
there  were  no  Indians  to  be  found,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  them  except  Joe's  dead  horse  in  the 
path.  On  looking  carefully  about,  however, 
they  discovered  a  trail  which  led  them  a  little 
distance  into  the  bushes,  where  they  discovered 
the  body  of  the  big  Indian  buried  under  the 
leaves  by  the  side  of  a  stamp,  and  following  on 
they  found  the  corpse  of  the  second,  with  his 
own  knife  thrust  into  his  heart  and  his  hand 
still  grasping  it,  to  show  that  he  came  to  his 
death  by  his  own  hand.  Nowhere  could  they 
discover,  however,  the  knife  with  which  Joe 
had  killed  the  big  Indian.  They  found  it  at  last 
thrust  into  the  ground,  where  it  had  been  forced 


by  the  heel  of  his  wounded  companion,  who 
must  have  suffered  the  most  intense  agony 
while  thus  endeavoring  to  hide  all  traces  of  tlie 
white  man*8  victory. 
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Solemnly  and  dow  the  day-god  gave 
To  ahadoiry  earth  hia  parting  smile, 

Then  seemed  to  tink  in  a  liquid  grave, 
And  the  ocaen  raged  the  while  : 

Dull  golden  rays  were  upward  sent 

To  the  zenith  whence  he  came, 
And  in  lang^uage  ''  mute  but  eloquent," 

Those  fiiint  beams  told  of  life  and  lame : 

At  birth,  man^s  life  in  gay  and  bright, 
And  brightens  as  the  years  go  past 

Which  bring  it  to  i(<  zenith's  light, 
And  then  it  fades  and  sinks  as  fuL 

The  sea  was  like  a  caldron  rast 

Around  Helena's  rocky  form. 
Which  rose  midst  wave  and  foam  and  blast 

Like  some  dread  monster  of  the  storm. 

O'er  the  distant  waters  rose  the  tone 
Of  the  trade- wind,  like  a  mourner  sighisg, 

And  deeper  grew  the  solemn  moan, 
Where  Bonaparte  was  dying. 

The  roar  of  elemental  strife 
dme  to  the  dying  exile's  ear— 

And  the  last  words  of  the  conqueror's  lift 
Were  words  of  victory  and  cheer. 

Yes,  Nature,  like  a  mother  kind. 
Wept  with  feeling  deep  and  wild, 

As  death's  oblivion  hid  the  mind 
Of  her  and  France's  bravest  child. 

Thus  faded  from  our  mortal  ken 

A  prodigy  of  power  sublime— 
A  Titan  'mid  the  race  of  men, 

The  wonder  of  his  age  and  climo. 

He  swayed  as  with  the  magii's  spell 
The  proudest  kingdoms  in  his  jwth — 

And  like  the  shock  of  lightning  fell 
The  trenchant  weapons  of  his  wrath. 

But  vengeance  will  at  last  overtake 
The  ruthless  despot,  though  hss  power 

Thrones  and  armies  long  may  shake 
As  hurricanes  will  sweep  the  ilower. 

Napoleon,  th«  brare,  who  wore 
The  Bourbon  crown  in  fortune's  Pmile, 

Was  banished  to  a  fHendless  shore, 
And  died  upon  a  desert  isle  I 

Ambition  sings  a  siren's  note 
To  lead  astray  the  strong  and  brave, 

And  on  War's  sea  a  time  they  float. 
Then  sink  beneath  its  gory  wave. 

The  broad  earth  seems  a  battle-field, 
The  scene  of  endless  toil  and  strife, 

But  the  bravest  chief  at  last  must  yield 
To  Death,  the  conqueror  of  life. 

Still  man  will  fight,  as' he  hath  fought, 
Amid  the  conflict's  smoke  and  flame. 

Cheered  on  by  an  alluring  thought — 
The  worthlesa  bauble  of  a  name  1 
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FASHIONS    IN    ENGLISH    COSTUME, 
FROM    THE    EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT. 


As  we  have  read  the  history  of  Fashion  aad 
her  fireaks  in  various  countries  and  different 
ages  we  have  been  less  disposed  than  formerly 
to  think  that  she,  in  any  manner,  denoted  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  development 
of  invention.  One  would  thick  invention  were 
the  last  thing  exercised  in  articles  of  toilet,  so 
surely  do  certain  modes  appear  aod  dleappear 
at  intervals,  with  scarcely  a  variation  in  form 
or  material. 

The  earliest  chronicles  of  sacred  and  profane 
history  allude  to  perfumes  as  being  used  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  they  are  used  now. 
Alexander  found  in  the  camp  of  Darius,  among 
other  treasures,  '*  rich  perfumes  and  precious 
ointmcnt&"  Nero  is  said  to  have  expended 
more  incense  on  the  funeral  pile  of  his  wife 
than  the  scented  groves  of  Arabia  could  pro- 
duce in  a  year,  and  among  the  nations  of  the 
East  *' myrrh,  frankincense  and  cassia''  have 
lost  none  of  their  value  as  sweet  odors. 

We  read  that  "  Jezebel  painted  her  face  and 
tired  her  head,''  and  in  every  Christian  and 
civilized  country  the  women,  whether  princes 
or  peasants,  have  followed  her  example.  The 
face  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  painted  by 
modern  belles  in  the  most  Christian  and  bar- 
barous countries,  and  even  the  coloring  of  the 
eyelid,  '^  to  give  expression,"  is  not  confined  to 
the  actress,  and  we  read  that  in  the  days  of 
Ezekiel  the  same  practice  was  common.  ''  Thou 
didst  wash  thyself,  painted  thine  eyes,  and 
decked  thyself  with  ornaments,"  says  the 
phrophet  Cosmetics  for  "beautifyiug  the 
skin  "were  imported  into  England  from  Italy 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  fashion  of 
wearing  black  patches  upon  different  parts  of 
the  face  was  at  the  same  time  brought  from 
Arabia. 

The  mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  ac- 
customed to  wash  her  hands  in  moistened  In- 
dian or  corn  meal,  as  we  presume  hundreds  of 
New  England  housewives  are,  for  it  is  at  once 
cleansing  aud  softening  to  the  skin.  When  in 
England  she  was  asked  what  she  used  to  render 
her  hands  so  white  and  delicate.  She  said  a 
cosmetic  which  could  be  procured  only  in 
America,  and  immediately  little  packages  of 
the  same  were  ordered  across  the  water  1 

In  all  despotic  countries  attempts  have  been 
made  to  regulate  dress  by  law,  but  with  about 
the  same  effect  as  laws  are  made  concerning 
eating  and  drinking.  Several  of  the  early 
kings  of  England  waged  war  against  piked 
sleeves,  and  their  edicts  were  evaded  or  defied 


by  Bubatituting  those  ot  a  breadth  equally  ri- 
diculous. 

Elizabeth  regulated  the  size  of  the  rufils  to 
the  length  of  swords  worn  by  her  courtiers, 
and  appointed  officers  to  see  that  her  decrees 
were  obeyed ;  and  during  the  refgn  of  her  suc- 
cessor a  serious  debate  took  place  in  Parlia- 
ment concerning  the  proper  size  cf  verdingaleB, 
The  Turks  fix  the  length  of  the  petticoats  which 
shall  be  worn  by  Grecian  women,  and  hesitate 
nst  t3  d^  them  in  the  street  if  they  are  seen 
t^  exceed  the  prescribed  limits. 

Tress  was  one  of  the  items  in  the  code  of 
reform  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
stormy  debates  were  held  concerning  it  in  the 
National  Convention;  and  in  all  ages  since 
their  first  crganization  as  a  people,  the  English 
and  French  have  been  the  most  abject  devotees 
at  the  shrine  of  Fashion. 

The  wearing  of  ornaments  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  excess  by  the  most  civilized  and  most 
uncivilized  nations — the  inhabitants  of  Nubia 
priding  themselves  npon  their  beads,  shells  and 
berries,  and  the  eUfforUea  of  civilization,  levying 
contributions  from  every  river,  and  desert,  and 
mountain,  and  island  of  the  sea.  Bracelets  and 
ear-rings  are  mentioned  in  Genesis,  and  among, 
every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  people  they 
are  equally  valued.  Among  the  ruins  of  Her- 
cttlaneum  was  found  a  golden  Yenus,  with 
golden  bracelets  and  anklets  on  the  arms  and 
legs. 

In  the  Scriptures,  too,  the  ^gnetrring  is  often' 
mentioned,  and  it  was  worn  as  an  ornament 
among  the  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  Persians 
and  Greeks.  Rings  with  stones  were  worn  by 
the  Romans  only  on  the  left  hand,  the  Greeks 
wore  them  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
and  gave  as  the  reason  that  this  finger  com- 
municated by  a  small  nerve  with  the  heart. 
The  Gauls  and  Britons  wore  them  on  the  middle 
finger. 

Necklaces  are  mentioned  by  all  ancient 
writers,  and  the  Gauls  are  said  to  have  worn 
them  in  battle. 

There  is  one  consolation  amidst  all  the- 
caprices  of  fashion — that  those  who  gain  a 
livelihood  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  are  fur- 
nished with  plenty  to  do,  by  conforming  to  her 
ever-varying  modes.  How  many  thousands  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  linen, 
woolen  and  cotton,  the  principal  materials  of 
which  clothing  is  made,  not  to  mention  the  deli- 
cate fabrics  which  are  only  considered  as 
luxuries — ^lace,  embroideries,  ^.  Spinning  and 
weaving  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  by  all 
ancient  writers,  and  in  *^  purple  and  fine  linen  " 
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there  ia  little  hope  of  excelling  the  Tyrian 
artists. 

For  the  richeet  and  most  beaatifUl  material 
of  dresB  we  are  indebted  to  a  woman.  Pam- 
phylia,  daughter  of  Plates,  inventM  the  manu- 
facture of  sillc,  and  the  looms  of  Persia,  China 
and  Italy  have  always  excelled  in  producing  it^ 
Linen  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  world,  and 
cotton  to  have  been  known  in  the  earliest  ages. 
Lace  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
author,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  been 
known,  except  as  an  article  of  needle-work, 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  But  embroidery  is 
very  ancient  In  the  Bible  we  read,  that  the 
high  priest's  robe  was  wrought  upon  the  skirt 
with  '*  figures  of  pomegranites  in  blue,  purple 
and  scarlet,"  and  the  girdle  of  needle-work  was 
embroidered  with  flowers  in  colors.  The^neiad 
npcaks  of  **  robes  of  tissue,  stifT  with  golden 
wire,"  and  in  the  Odyssey, 

"  GoM  by  the  stream  a  royal  dress  fbey  lay, 
A  Test  and  robe  with  rich  embroidery  gay." 

In  Exodus,  Moses  speaks  of  Aholiah  as  "  a 
cunning  workman,  an  embroiderer  in  blue  and 
purple  and  scarlet"  The  head-dress  and  vail 
are  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  and  have  been 
among  the&vorite  articles  of  apparel  for  ladies 
in  all  ages.  Ruth^svail  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible ;  and  Homer  says  of  Helen, 

"  0*or  her  &ir  free  a  snowy  rail  she  threw, 
And,  softly  sighing,  from  the  loom  withdrew." 

Pins  are  said  to  be  a  German  invention,  and, 
simple  as  they  acre,  to  require  twenty-flve  dif- 
ferent processes  to  perfect  one. 

But  of  all  articles  of  dress,  useftil  and  orna- 
mental, perhaps  the  fan  is  the  most  universal, 
being  so  ancient  that  no  history  reveals  its 
origin,  and  so  valued  that  the  people  of  no 
country  or  class  think  of  dispensing  with  it. 
They  were  little  used  in  England  till  the  reign 
pf  Elizabeth,  and  were  soon  fluttered  alike  by 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  morning-s  walk  or 
evening's  promenade. 

Queen  Boadicea  is  the  first  British  female 
whose  dress  is  recorded,  and  she  is  represented 
as  wearing  on  the  field  of  battle  a  **  various 
colored  tunic  fiowing  in  long  loose  folds,  and 
over  it  a  mantle,  while  her  long  hair  floated 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders." 

This,  of  course,  was  the  dress  of  her  enemies, 
the  Romans,  for  hitherto  her  people  had  worn 
only  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  fashioned  into  rude 
garments,  and  sandals  made  of  skins  upon  their 
feet 

The  dress  of  the  Romans  at  the  time  they 
conquered  Britain,  was  the  ioga,  or  gown  without 
sleeves,  of  pure  white,  thrown  gracefVilly  around 


the  shoulders  and  descending  to  the  ground  be- 
hind. A  purple  border  was  a  mark  of  dignity. 
The  tunic  was  the  indoor  dreas,  the  uleeves  of 
which  at  first  only  reached  to  the  elbow,  but 
afterward  to  the  wrist,  and  then  to  Uie  feet 
The  ttola  came  in  time  to  be  wcru  by  the 
women,  and  resembled  a  ehemiae  with  long 
sleeves,  and  had  sometimes  a  border  of  gold 
around  the  bottom.  An  under  garment  was 
considered  entirely  a  feminine  article  of  dress 
for  a  long  period,  but  was  at  length  adopted  bj 
the  men,  and  often  richly  embroidered. 

The  Saxons  introduced  no  improvements  in 
dress,  their  own  being  of  the  rudest  kind ;  but 
they  soon  adopted  those  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  came.  They  admired  bright  colors, 
and  wore  red  and  blue  hose. 

The  dress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Northmen  was  very  rich  and 
graceful.  That  of  the  gentlemen  was  a  loose 
cloak  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  over  this  a 
long  robe  fastened  on  the  shoulders  or  at  the 
breast  by  a  clasp  or  buckle.  These  cloaks  and 
robes  were  often  lined  with  fur  and  bordered 
with  gold.  The  soldiers  and  common  people 
wore  close  coats,  only  reaching  to  the  knee,  and 
short  cloaks  hung  loosely  over  one  shoulder. 

The  women  wore  long,  loose  robes  reaching 
to  the  ground.  On  their  heads  hung  a  vail, 
which,  falling  down  before,  was  gathered  up  at 
the  corners  and  folded  over  the  neck  and 
bosom.  Slippers  were  worn  by  men  and  women, 
and  the  hair  of  the  men  was  long,  and  the 
beard  permitted  to  grow  upon  the  upper  lip. 

The  Danes  are  represented  as  quite  effemi- 
nate, "  combing  their  hair  once  a  day,  bathing 
once  a  week,  and  often  changing  their  attire !" 

Short  hair  and  close  beard  characterized  the 
dress  of  the  Normans,  and  when  the  Britons 
foliowed  their  example  they  were  stigrmatized 
as  effeminate.  There  still  exists  in  the  Cbnich 
of  Bayenx  a  curious  piece  of  tapestry,  said  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  measuring  two  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  in  length,  in  which  Edward  is  rep^ 
resented  as  seated  on  his  throne  dressed  in  a 
long  robe,  emblazoned  round  the  bottom,  and 
fastened  at  the  neck  and  waist  by  a  band,  and 
with  long  sleeves  nearly  tight  He  has  dioes 
on  his  feet,  and  long  thick  beard  and  mos- 
tacbes. 

It  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I  that  we  see 
the  great  change  made  in  the  dress  of  the 
ladies,  every  article  of  the  toilet  being  of  the 
richest  material,  the  finest  cloths,  linens  and 
silks  adorned  with  gold  and  embroidery.  Vails 
trailed  upon  the  ground,  and  were  tied  in  bows 
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and  feBtoons,  and  laced  bodEcea  were  tntro- 
daced,  with  light  BletiveB  and  pendant  oaSi. 


The  dresa  of  the  mco  oat-eied  that  of  the 
women  in  coatlmeeB  and  elaborate  oraament. 
A  robe  was  presented  to  Henry  b;  tbe  BieliDp 
of  LincolQ  which  cost  a  hundred  ponoda.  It 
was  of  fine  cloth  and  lined  with  Babies. 

Id  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I  traina  are  Bret  men 
tioued,  and  the  ladies  reproached  Tor  tight  Inc 
ing.  A  poet  describes  them  as  like  peacock: 
and  magpies,  which  have  long  ti^ls  trailing  ii 
tbe  mud.  "  Tlie  ladies,''  he  eaja,  "  make  their 
tails  a  thoiuand  times  larger  than  peacocks 


and  pies."  Over  the  bead  and  round  tlic  ui-ck 
thej  wore  a  curious  article,  which  would  gife 
the  impresdon  that  the;  were  oU  afflicted  with 
sore  throat  or  toothache. 

In  Uie  relgD  of  Edward  n  ^iront  4rs  Sni 
spoken  of,  "  tied  with  a  ribbon  behind." 

Our  obroQicles  prove,  [ucoutroverllbly,  that 
men  In  all  ages  have  showa  a«  great  a  lore  of 
dresi  as  women,  and  as  foolish)/  fbnd  of  deck- 
ing themselves  with  finery.  In  barbarous 
countries  It  is  the  warriors  who  wear  feathers 
and  trinkets,  and  the  women  who  do  withoat 
what  cannot  be  ftuuished  for  all.  In  the 
courts  of  princes,  velvet  and  gold  and  lace 
are  as  profusely  scattered  over  the  lists  which 
make  np  a  gentleman's  toilet  as  tiwse  of  a 
lady. 

LavUhnen  and  variety  had  at  no  time  pre- 
vious l>ecome  so  great  as  during  the  long  and 
prosperous  reign  of  Edward  III,  though  the 
king  himself  did  not  countenance  extravagance 
by  example.  The  long  flowing  garments  for 
men  were  discarded,  and  in  their  stead  were 
substituted  vesta  fitting  close  to  tbe  body,  bot- 
toned  down  in  f^ont,  with  sleeves  terminat- 
ing in  long  vhite  cuOs  like  those  worn  by 
ladies.  Over  this  was  wont  a  cloak,  and  all 
were  of  the  richest  material,  profusely  em- 
broidered. 

The  drees  of  ladles  of  high  degree  was  a  vel- 
vet Airt  trimmed  with  rich  furs,  and  jackets 
Stting  tight,  embroidered  In  gold  and  silks,  with 
banging  sleeves,  and  a  mantle  of  gold  imd  «il- 


Of  Richard  II   It  Is  recorded  that  he  had 
robe  be  caused  to  be  made  for  him  of  gold 
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and  stone  valued  at  thirty  thou- 
Band  marks.  The  dresses  of 
ladies  were  emblazoned  with 
precious  stones,  letters  and  mot- 
toes; and  authors  and  preach- 
ers were  continually  declaim- 
ing; against  fashion,  as  they 
have  been  doing,  to  no  purpose, 
in  every  age  since.  It  was  in 
this  reign  that  we  first  read  of 
"  petticoats  stuffed  about  the 
hips,''  without  the  modern  name 
of  "  bustle,"  and  parti-colored 
garments,  with  stockings,  one 
red  and  one  blue. 


In  the  reign 
of  Henry  V  ap- 
peared the  cele- 
brated horned 
headrdresSjYrhlch 
was  ridiculed 
and  caricatured 
without  mercy, 
but  which  re- 
mained a  finvor- 
ite  with  the  fttir 
wearers  for  a 
long  time  not- 
withstanding. 

As  yet  gloves  had  only  been  worn  by  men, 
but  the  sleeves  were  immensely  long  and  wide, 
to  serve  as  a  covering  for  the  hands. 


LAVan*  HKAB-DKKSSES  IK  BZIOK  OF  HKITRT  TI 

but  at  no  time  were  there  so  many  ndieuloos 
varieties — no  time  that  gentlemen  dressed 
so  fantastically.  The  head-dresses  of  the  ladies 
vary  somewhat  from  the  horns  but  are  still 
hideous. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  everything  trul- 
ing  and  flowing  disappeared.  Both  gentlemen 
and  ladies  wore  every  garment  close  and  short, 
and  the  head-dresses  assumed  forms  still  more 
ridiculous.  One  can  scarcely  believe  they  had 
mirrors  who  imagined  themselves  attired  be- 
comingly in  things  like  these. 


OE.VTT^MAW  IN  COSrVMM  IM  RBIOK  OF  BETRT  YI. 

It  would  seem  that  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI  the  toilet  would  have  been  a  minor 
consideration,  "  the  times  were  so  troublous  ;" 


I.A  DIBS'   BKAD-maseKS  IN  RSIGX  OF  KDWABD  IV. 

To  us  it  is  the  greatest  marvel  how  ihej  ob- 
tained the  money  to  attire  themselves,  in  an 
age  when  commerce  was  limited  and  agricul- 
ture little  understood — in  an  age  when  manu- 
facturers knew  nothing  of  steam,  and  only  a 
few  countries  knew  anything  of  looms,  and  bills 
of  exchange  had  scarcely  been  heard  of ;  but 
it  was  in  personal  dress  only  that  they  were  ex- 
travagant. Their  habitations  were  mere  idiell^ 
and  BO  late  as  the  age  of  Elizabeth  thc^  had  not 
dreamed  of  carpets,  but  strewed  the  floors  with 
straw,  which  was  not  removed  till  it  was  otfeo- 
Bive  with  accumulated  filth.     The  mandates 
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of  Biohard  111  oonlaia  ordars  for  robes  aad 
dieiaea  of  almost  iocredible  msgDiflceace, 
among  which  is  the  one  Edward  T  was  to  wear 
at  bis  onola'a  coronation.  "  A  diort  govme, 
made  of  two  jarda  and  three^uartera  of  cijmi^ 
cloth  of  gold,  IjDcd  with  two  yards  and  tbioe- 
qoarters  of  blue  velvet ;  a.  long  gowQC,  made  of 
Eii  jarda  of  ciymsy  cloth  of  gold,  lyned  with 
six  jards  green  damaak ;  a  short  gowne  made 
of  two  yards,  aad  three-quarters  purple  velvet 
lyTied  with  two  yards  and  three-quarters  green 
damaFk ;  a  doublet,  and  a  stomacher  of  two 
janls  of  blue  satin,  and  a  bonnet  of  parple 
velvet," 

The  coronation  dreaa  of  Henry  vn  consisted 
of  a  shirt  of  fine  lawn,  a  veet  of  crii 
open  in  front ;  crimson  sarcenet  chauBBea  lac^ 
to  the  coat  with  ribbons,  and  the  coat  lioed  with 
ermine,  decorated  with  bows  of  gold  and  rib- 
boa  trimmed  with  minever.  The  mantle  was 
of  crimson  satin,  laced  nitli  silk  aud  adorned 
with  tassels. 

Tbe  rotiea  of  ladies  were  now  made  so  as  to 
"pinch  the  figure !"  cut  square  oa  the  bosom 
and  confined  by  a  girdle  or  belt,  with  a  splen- 
did ornament  in  front,  terminated  with  a  splen- 
diil  cordeliere  and  Isasvl.  The  petticoata 
were  full  Init  without  trains,  and  bad  a  colored 
tranlcr  round  the  bottom.  Tbe  sleeves  were 
Eonictimes  full,  aod  conflaed  at  the  wrist  by  a 
narrow  band  and  aometimea  by  two  or  three 
large  putTa  down  the  arm,  and  some  were  left 
quiti;  loose  and  haogiag  like  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  trimmed  with  a  border  to 
match  the  robe. 

Under  Henry  VIII  silk  atockinga  were  first 
brought  to  England,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  they  were  first  made.  One  of  her  gen- 
tlewomen having  knit  a  pair  for  a  Xew-Year'a 
preaent  to  her  Miycaty,  she  was  so  much  pleased 
-with  them  that  she  resolved  henceforth  to  wear 
only  knit  ulk  stockings,  "  they  were  so  soR 
and  pleasant" 

It  ia  recorded  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  that  bis 
ehoes  were 

"OfgnM  And  AtoDpa  preclmu, 
Ontfnf  muij  A  thouUDd  poundfl." 

And  gallants 

"  Wore  a  hnn  in  Bhoeilrinpi  edgwl  irilh  g-U, 
And  upenglfd  gsrlsrn  north  a  copy  tnld  : 


2  a  collar  of  rabies,  dla- 
s  bonnet,  and  rings  on  hie 


the  grcateat  devotee  to  dress,  attinng  herself 
in  the  fashion  of  all  ages,  and  leaving  three 
thousand  habita  in  her  wardrobe  when  ^e 
died.  In  one  description  of  her  we  find :  "  She 
had  in  her  ea:^  two  pearls,  with  very  rich 
drops,  and  she  wore  false  hair  which  was  red ; 
upon  her  head  a  small  crown,  her  neck  un- 
covered and  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  pearls. 
Her  gown  waa  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls 
of  the  size  of  beana,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of 
Uuish  ailk,  ^ot  with  silver  thread  ;  her  train 
was  very  long,  and  she  had  a  collar  of  gold 
and  jewels.'' 


ww^\\ 


Her  rufiB  were  always  larger  than  any  worn 

by  her  subjects,  and  ahe  found  great  difficulty 

getting  a  laundress  who  could  atarch  them, 

t  finally  procured  a  Dutch  woman  who  was 

famoua  in  this  art. 

A  writer  of  the  day  saya :  "There  isacert^n 
liquid  which  they  call  starch,  wherein  tbe  devil 
hnth  learned  them  to  wash  and  dive  their  ralb. 
Then  their  gowns  aa  famoua  as  the  rest,  for 
be  of  silk,  some  of  velvet,  some  ot  gograin, 
Home  of  taSeta,  sotoe  of  scarlet  and  some  of 
line  oloth^teo,  twenty  or  forty  shillings  a 
yard— and  if  the  whole  garment  be  not  of  rilk 
velvet,  it  most  be  layed  over  with  lace  two 
three  flngcra  broad.  The  fashions,  too,  bo 
changing  as  the  moon  ;  some  of  the  Eleevea  are 
banging  down  to  ttie  skirts,  trailing  to  the 
ground  and  cast  over  Ihcir  shoulders  like  cow- 
tails,  aud  some  cut  up  to  the  arm  and  gallantly 
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last's  itbad-drxss 


tied  with  love  knots.  And  whatever  the  petti- 
coat be,  they  must  yet  have  kirtleg  of  velvet, 
Bilk,  scarlet  and  taffeta,  bordered  with  gards, 
lace,  fringe,  and  I  cannot  tell  what" 

It  was  during  Elizabeth's  reign  that  the 
manufacture  of  pins  was  introduced,  and  that 
fans  became  common,  the  most  costly  of  which 
were  made  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  carried  by 
gentlemen  as  much  as  ladies. 

And  it  was  during  her  reign  that  a  writer 
remarked,  "  Women  are  bad  and  men  are 
worse ;  in  extravagance  and  frivolity  they 
surpass  the  expenditure  and  caprice  of  the  other 
sex.  What  with  shoe-ties,  hangers,  points,  caps 
and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  &<$.,  it  is  an 
ordinary  thing  to  put  a  thousand  oaks  and  an 
hundred  oxen  into  a  suit  of  apparel ;  for  a  man 
to  wear  a  whole  manor  on  his  back." 

Among  the  ridiculous  fashions  of  gentlemen 
of  the  reign  of  James  I,  were  the  sugar- 
loaf  hat  and  the  stuffed  hose.  These  hose  were 
a  sort  of  sack  and  staffed  to  an  enormous  size, 
sometimes  twice  increasing  the  ordinary  dimen- 
sions. A  law  was  made  to  regulate  this  article 
of  apparel,  and  a  youth,  t>eing  arraigned  for 
disregarding  it,  convinced  the  judge  that  he 
had  used  no  contraband  article,  by  pouring  out 
the  contents,  which  consisted  merely  of  a  pair 
of  sheets,  two  table-cloths,  ten  napkins,  four 
shirts,  a  brush  and  glass,  a  comb  and  a  night- 
cap. 

Another  stuffed  his  sack  with  bran,  and  while 
escorting  some  fair  damsels,  caught  against  a  I  which  the  two  angles,  when  squeezed  on  both 
nail  and  out  ran  the  contents  to 
the  great  dismay  of  the  gallant. 

The  ladies  are  accused,  as  usuhI, 
of  adorning  themselves  with  so  many 
colors  of  herbs,  fictitious  flowers,  cu- 
rious needle-works,  quaint  deyices, 
sweet  smelling  odors,  precious  stones, 
pearls,  rabies,  diamonds,  emeralds, 
&c.  Trains  were  now  in  fashion, 
high-heeled  forked  shoes  and  peaked 
bodies. 

In  the  year  1625,  when  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  went  to  Paris,  he 
had  twenty -five  suits  of  clothes,  the 
richest  that  embroidery,  lace,  velvet, 
gold  and  gems  could  contribute,  one 
of  which  wasa  white  uncut  velvet, 
set  all  over,  suit  and  cloak,  with 
diamonds  worth  eighty  thousand 
pounds. 

Dnring  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
it  is  lecorded  that  **  the  wish  to 
have  small  waists  was  so  great  that 
women  wore  high  stays,  laced  so  a  ladt  ix  hoops. 


tight  that  they  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  the 
gowns  were  made  very  low  in  front  and  over 
the  shoulders  with  slashed  sleeved  and  qaantl- 
ties  of  lace  and  jewels." 

The  most  incomprehensible  fuhion  was  that 
of  wearing  patches  on  different  parts  of  the  face, 
from  the  gray-haired  grand-mamma  to  the  girl 
of  sixteen.  What  beauty 
or  comeliness  they  could 
imagine  themselves  to 
acquire  by  covering 
their  faces  with  black 
spots  of  all  manner  of 
shapes,  it  is  diflScult  to 
imagine,  but  this  is  a 
fashion  which  we  think 
will  never  be  revived. 

At  this  time  also  arose 
those  towering  head- 
dresses which  gave  au- 
thors and  preachers  oc- 
casion for  BO  much  dis- 
couree.  Addison  de- 
SK^ribes  them  as  reaching 
a  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  head. 

Hoops  have  ever  been  a  favorite  article  of  dress 
and  periodically  revived  and  passing  through  the 
same  variations  at  each  period.  "  Now  expand- 
ing from  the  size  of  a  butter  chum  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  three  hogshead&  At  another 
time  bent  upward  like  an  inverted  bow,  by 


TAsmons  m  enolish  oostuve. 


ades,  came  la  coutoet  with  the  eara."  The 
Baggeattoiu  of  writers  at  ewj  spasmodio 
appeamue  of  tbeu  articles  an  the  aaine. 
They  are  eaid,  in  the  Spectator,  to  be  "  ao  large 
that  only  one  lady  could  occap;  a  pew  ia  cbarch, 
or  the  street  in  walking,  or  a  ooach  in  riding, 
•od  Tehicles  were  con«tracted  oa  parpoae  Tor 
the  reception,  anhamied,  of  a  lady  in  full  pelii- 

There  is  no  article  of  the  toilet  In  which 
ladies  diqilay  «o  little  taste,  and  mahe  them- 
Nlves  K)  ridicnloDH  aa  in  the  head-dreaa,  and 


nothing  has  niraished  theme  tar  greater  ridlonio 
tat  wtt«  and  wags.  At  one  time.  It  is  stated, 
*' Ladles  wiBhing  to  set  an  example  of  prece- 
dence to  their  inferiors,  have  Invented,  withoiil 
s  patent,  a  machine  for  the  head.  In  form  of  s 
piKl-chaat  and  hfinti,  and  another  Imitating  -a 
rfatr  and  chatrman,"  and  a  poet  thns  allodes  to 

"  Hm  oa  ft  klF  sih'*  bsd-dtoa,  ipuklloBill^  ' 


In  the  reign  of  G«orge  III  gentlemen 
more  severely  satiriied  than  womea,  and  dren 


waa  said  to  be  u  much  a  study  of  the  male 
world  as  Qie  female.  They  had  their  toilets  mi 
ont  with  waahee,  perfiimea  and  coemetica,  and 
would  ^nd  the  whole  morning  in  acenting 
their  linen,  dressing  their  hair,  and  arching  their 
eyebrows.  Neither  did  they  diadain  Ilie  nse  of 
paint,  and  were  indebted  to  Spanish  wool  for 
their  mddy  compleiiona.  Their  coats  were  of 
every  brilliant  tint  and  aliade,  from  llghteat 
scarlet  to  the  most  dassling  cerulean  bine, 
laced  with  gold  and  covered  with  tiuttona.  It 
was  during  this  reign  that  shirt  cotlars  were 
with   tails,   pantaloo 


lurned-ap 


round  beaver  liate  with 
brims.  Ladies  now  wore 
wigs  lilio  gentlemen,  and 
coiffures,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  mountains 
of  lawn,  muBlin,  net-lace, 
gauze,  1  ibbon,  fiowert  and 
wire  were  in  requisition. 

Another  ia  described  as 
»  perfect  mountain  of 
curls,  powder,  pomatum, 
flowers,  fealhcrs,  blonde 
and  ribbon,  riang  one 
above  another  Powder 
continned  in  use  nntil 
1T94,  aod  after  it  disap- 
peared the  bair  was  worn  in  curls 

Sundry  rarleties  of  dreis  of  this  period 
enumerated  in  the  following  lines: 


Eu-rlDgn.  nccklACH,  at^nto. 


Dremm  were  made  open  behind  aod  in  front 
to  the  very  waist,  "  petticoats  frightfully  scanty, 
the  shoes  elaborately  sandaled,  the  stockings 
of  thick  silk,  and  the  pocket  handkerchief  hod 
a  good  seamstresi  hem,  with  no  ornament  but 
a  Qcat  red  mark  in  the  comer '' 

Then  came  those  enormous  bonnets,  «n3' 
relics  of  which  most  ofns  have  seen. 
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FaabiODS  since  tbia  period  bare  been  merely 
a  repetition  or  thoee  whicb  Lave  gone  before, 

"  raffii,  iMwflfH,  [HitcIlM,  billel-doujl," 

coming  up  in  nlmost  regal nr  euccesaion. 

It  [h  a  pity  fiome  geniua  should  not  ariiie 
who  would  at  tbo  same  time  give  ub  somelhiQ); 
original,  and  sometbinft  entirely  in  accordance 
Bith  good  taste  and  utility.  A  lady's  toilet  at 
ibe  present  tine  makea  oT  her  a  show,  an  in- 
yaiid  and  a  monster.  And  wbile  ''  our  lords" 
ore  continually  railing  against  tbeee  cooee- 
ijuencca,  (bey  belp  to  create  a  publio  Bentiment 
against  reform  more  despotic  than  any  decree  or 
autocrat  or  Grand  Mogul.  It  U  ImpoBsible  for 
a  woman  to  walk  witb  any  degree  of  grace  or 
ease  fettered  by  coreeta  or  trailing  bkirta.  But 
when  an  eflTort  is  made  to  subetitntc  a  coBlunie 
which  admits  of  health  and  energy,  and  grace 
besides,  every  uewspaper  in  tbe  laud  rises  up  to 
"  cry  aloud  and  epiire  not,"  Icat  women  are 
stepping  out  of  tbeir  sphere  and  aseuming 
''  tuiui'B  attire."  There  is  no  coetumo  which 
may  be  so  elaborately  ornamented  as  the 
Turbiab,  and  rarely  there  are  no  women  more 
beautiful  or  graceful  than  Turkish  women, 
liobes  that  are  full  and  uuconQoed  about  the 
waist  are  abtralutoly  necessary  to  free  play  of 
ibe  vital  organs.  And  our  country  mu«t  be 
curwd  with  pale,  haggard,  helpless  women  till 
Tbey  arc  permitted  to  breathe,  and  eit  and 
■valk  without  iKJng  compresticd  as  iu  a  vice. 


^liotver  baa  tbe  power,  poution  and  inBu- 
ence  to  institute  a  new  order  of  thiogt,  in  thii 
kingdom  of  fashioD,  far  more  important  than 
any  other  earthly  kingdom,  will  deserve  a 
brighter  crown  and  more  costly  inanaolenm 
tban  prince  or  polenlatn  of  land  or  sea. 

NEBRASKA. 

"Wortmrt  the  ■Ur  of  empirt  boldi  It!  mj." 
This  truth,  so  emphatically  ennscialed  by 
an  English  bard  more  tban  a  centui?  ago.  hai 
been  gathering  force,  b;  the  coDCurrence  (rf 
bUtorlcal  events,  from  the  time  of  ita  utterance 
to  the  present,  and  is  at  thia  moment  more 
inteniely  true  tban  at  any  former  period  of  tbe 
world's  history.  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  the  bold  pioneers  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
made  their  advances  into  the  nitdemesa  nidi 
little  prOBpectof  social  or  civil  comfort  Their 
hope  was,  by  a  life  of  patient,  Belf-deuial  and 
enduring  toll,  to  secure  for  tbcir  immediate 
oBepring  a  competence,  and  for  potterity  the 
ennobling,  and  humanizing  oud  reOning  in- 
fluences of  science,  and  wealth,  and  Cbristiaaity, 
and  civil  lit>erty  They  were  men  of  faith  and 
energy ;  sustained  amid  the  perils  of  Mvage 
treachery,  and  the  labors  of  sulidnlng  the  forest, 
by  Ibe  consciousneBS  tbtft  they  were  laying 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  fbture  great- 
ness for  others,  and  for  themselves  an  luNiett 

The  Atlantic  States,  then  almost  the  <mlj 
source  of  western  emigration,  were  but  sparcelj 
populated  and  scantily  supplied  with  means  for 
homeoperatioDS.  Bence  but  few  were  induced 
by  the  temptation  of  a  more  prolific  western 
soil,  to  enter  upon  the  privations  of  migraUon 
into  tbe  wildernesa  ;  and  the  daring  spirits  who 
did  thus  undertake,  found  themselves  for  a  long 
period,  like  Crusoe,  solitaiy  monarcbs  of  tbe 
realm  of  tbeir  choice. 

This  state  of  things  has  greatly  changed. 
Tbe  flood-tide  of  emigration  now  sweeping  on- 
ward with  progressively  accumulating  volume, 
is  peopleingwhole  States  within  the  brief  period 
of  a  few  years.  Tbe  Valley  of  tbe  Uiesiieippi, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  formed  our  ex- 
treme boundary,  has  become  the  geographical 
center  of  the  American  Union,  in  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  its  soil  it  surpasses  that  of  anf 
other  continuous  tiasin  of  land  on  the  globe, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  tbe  granary  of  the 
world.  Tbe  commereial  marts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  already  graduate  Ibelr  scale  of  prices, 
and  extend  or  shorten  their  ventures  with 
reference  tothefraitfalnessof  tbe  Reason  in  this 
mighty  valley.    What  think  you,  gentle  reader. 
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of  the  Miasissippi  and  its  branches  forming  a 
continnoas  inland  navigation  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  miles  I  teaming  with  the  almost 
spontaneous  produce  of  untold  millions  of 
acres  I 

Such  is  a  faint  view,  at  a  single  glance,  of 
this  great  valley !  extending  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north  to  the  latitude  of  perpetual 
verdure  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Alleghanies 
on  the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
west,  constituting  a  basin  of  land  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  long  and  fifteen  hundred 
miles  broad. 

We  have  no  such  vain  conceit  in  the  power 
of  our  pen  as  to  attempt  to  stimulate  the  al- 
ready headlong  current  of  emigration.  As  well 
aid  the  violence  of  the  tornado  with  a  lady^s 
fuif  or  swell  the  mighty  upheavlngs  of  the 
ocean  by  casting  a  pebble  into  the  abyss !  Our 
less  ambitious  purpose  is  simply  to  record  the 
facts  of  history. 

The  hardy  and  enterprising  citizens  of  the 
Atlantic  States  have  long  appreciated  the  rich 
harvests  of  the  West,  and  have  sent  forward 
their  surplus  population  to  garner  up  its  abund- 
ance. Who  among  us  has  not  kindred  and 
friends  in  the  great  valley  made  rich  by  their 
migration  thither  ?  The  oppressed  multituden 
of  the  Old  World,  starving  for  bread,  struggling 
for  liberty  and  panting  for  enterprise,  are  also 
rushing  thither  by  thousands.  The  forest  and 
the  prairie  are  becoming  cultivated  farms ;  the 
railroad  is  tracing  the  course  of  every  river  and 
crossing  every  plain,  and  the  puff  of  the  iron- 
horse  is  wafted  on  every  breeze.  This  is  a 
great  country,  and  a  progressive  age,  and  the 
word  is,  "  onward !" 

The  subject  of  the  prospective  wealth,  re- 
sources, population  and  greatness  of  this  por- 
tion of  our  country  has  long  engaged  the  at- 
tention, and  occupied  the  pens  of  able  writers 
and  profound  statesmen,  and  yet  its  extent,  va- 
riety and  magnitude  have  scarcely  begun  to  be 
unfolded.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  contains  more  abundant  elements  of 
wealth,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  more 
dense  population,  than  that  of  any  other  terri- 
tory of  equal  extent  on  the  globe. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  this  mighty 
valley  whose  history  and  natural  resources 
would  not  afford  abundant  material  to  elicit 
and  reward  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and, 
should  we  find  leisure,  we  may  produce  a  series 
of  papers  to  that  end,  but  our  purpose  is  to 
confine  our  present  remarks  to  the  new  Terri- 
tory, Nebraska. 

This  Territory  embraces  an  area  of  country 


of  more  than  335,000  square  miles.  This  is 
more  than  five  times  the  extent  of  the  area  of 
the  whole  New  England  States — their  whole 
extent  being  57,000  square  miles.  Its  form  is 
very  regular  and  nearly  a  diamond  shape, 
more  than  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  north  to  south. 
The  general  surface  of  the  whole  Territory  is 
that  of  an  undulating  plain,  sloping  gradually 
toward  the  east,  so  that  its  streams  all  flow 
eastwardly  and  fall  into  the  Missouri  River. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  the  face 
of  the  country  is  uneven  or  rolling,  being 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  streams,  the  di* 
vides  between  which  are  generally  low, 
rounded  and  flat,  and  support  a  rich  and  lu2n* 
riant  vegetation. 

This  part  of  the  Territory  contidns  timber  at 
least  sufficient  for  present  use,  and  with  econo- 
my the  supply  will  continue.  The  timber, 
however,  as  you  advance  into  the  interior  di- 
minishes in  quantity,  and  finally,  at  about  300 
miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  it  is  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  margins  of  streams. 
The  soil  of  almost  the  whole  of  this  section  is 
equal  in  fertility  to  any  upon  the  continent 
Its  elementary  constituents  are  sand  and  clay, 
mixed  with  ashes,  carbon  and  decomposed  vege- 
table matter — all  constituting  a  black  rich 
mold  from  one  to  twelve  feet  deep.  The  bot- 
tom lands  lying  along  the  rivers,  with  a  level 
plain  surface,  are  alluvial,  with  a  much  larger 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  and  a  much  less 
proportion  of  alkaline  substances  than  the  soil 
of  the  rolling  prairies.  There  is,  along  most 
of  the  rivers,  a  large  amount  of  what  is  called 
second  bottom  or  bench  land,  generally  from 
40  to  100  feet  above  the  immediate  bottoms  of 
the  rivers,  presenting,  in  many  instances,  an 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  town  sites  in  the  world. 
Such  is  peculiarly  the  case  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River,  tcom  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  up  to  as  far  as  the  Blackbird  Hills. 
These  table  lands  slope  gradually  back,  and 
terminate  in  the  summits  of  more  elevated 
bluflb,  the  tops  of  which  appear  to  range  with 
the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  many  places  perennial  springs  issue  from 
the  hillsides  and  mingle  their  pure,  clear  waters 
with  the  larger  streams,  with  which  this  coun- 
try is  abundantly  supplied.  A  rich  and  lux- 
uriant carpet  of  grass  covers  these  bottoms, 
table  lands  and  prairies,  intermingled  with 
beautiful  and  oderiferous  flowers,  which  likewise 
bloom  upon  the  plain.  The  trees  upon  the 
bottoms  and  over  the  blnfb  firequently  present 
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themselves  with  as  mcch  order  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  by  a  human  hand  ;  and,  the  Au- 
tumnal fires  having  burned  away  the  brush- 
wood and  undergrowth,  they  are  found  stand- 
ing in  groves  of  the  most  singular  and  bewitch- 
ing beauty,  as  if  in  their  arrangement  had  been 
lavished  the  utmost  perfection  of  artistic  skill. 

As  you  proceed  west  from  98^  Z(y  to  the 
102O  of  longitqde  there  is  a  deficiency  of  both 
wood  and  water,  and  north  of  the  Platte  these 
deficiencies  extend  about  one  degree  ftirther 
west.  Large  portions  of  this  section  are  per- 
haps unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  best 
parts  lie  along  the  rivers-rthe  intermediate 
country  being  more  or  less  barren,  and  con- 
taining water  in  only  limited  quantities.  This 
is  the  portion  of  the  country  that  Col.  Benton 
says  *Ms  to  be  helped  out  by  wells  as  soon  as 
settled." 

West  of  the  102<3  of  longitude  tbe  coantry, 
embracing  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers 
and  the  Black  Hills,  is  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  covered  annually  with  the 
richest  grasses.  In  iqieaking  of  this  country 
Fremont  pays :  "  The  soil  of  this  country  is  ex- 
cellent, admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
posesi  and  would  support  a  large  agricultural 
and  pastoral  population."  Among  the  varieties 
of  grasses  he  mentions  the  "  esparoette,"  a 
species  of  clover  cultivated  in  Grermany  for  the 
pasturage  of  swine,  and  indigenous  in  all  this 
country.  This  portion  of  the  Territory  is  well 
watered,  abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets 
pnre  and  clear,  hurrying  with  rapid  current 
over  sandy  and  gravelly  beds,  to  meet  and 
mingle  with  those  mightier  waters  in  whose 
embrace  their  identity  is  lost.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  immense  region  appears  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  when  the 
waves  of  that  mighty  emigration  now  rolling 
onward  to  find  a  resting-place  only  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pacific  shall  be  stayed,  it  will 
doubtless  be  appropriated  to  that  use  for  which 
it  appears  by  nature  adapted — as  the  pastoral 
and  grazing  district  of  America 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
great  territorial  extent,  the  general  features 
and  resources  of  Nebraska  Territory — a  Terri- 
tory equal  in  extent  to  thirty  States  of  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  several  New  England  States ; 
rich  in  soil  as  the  Valley  of  tbe  Nile ;  watered 
by  the  finest  streams  in  the  world;  and  des- 
tined by  the  good  Providence  of  God,  under 
the  banner  of  the  Union,  to  become  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  States  of  America. 
We  are  not  writing  fables,  or  giving  utterance  to 
the  extravagant  chimeras  of  an  enttraslast. 


These  are  the  sober  deductions  of  reason,  trom 
well-attested  fiEUSts.  With  a  soil  equal  in  feiv 
tility  to  that  of  Iliinois,  instead  of  fevers  and 
chills,  and  bilious  diseases— the  devil's  own 
tormentors — arising  in  miasmas,  from  stagmmt 
waters  and  level  prairies,  she  has  a  climate  as 
tree  from  these  diseases  as  the  monntaina  of 
New  England,  and  far  more  mild  and  safai- 
brioua  While  her  high  rolling  prairies,  with 
a  gradual  descent  to  tbe  east,  affofdiog  Que 
most  perfect  drainage,  secures  exemption  from 
miasmatic  diseases,  the  soft  and  Iwlmy  atmos- 
phere of  Southern  Nebraska  render  her  equally 
firee  fttNU  all  pulmonary  complaints.  Con- 
sumptions are  unknown  there,  and  in  several 
instances  persons  removing  there  while  suflbr- 
ing  under  these  diseases  have  found  themselves 
entirely  relieved.  Far  better  supplied  gener- 
ally with  timber  and  building  stone  than  Illi- 
nois, she  has  undoubtedly  an  equal  abundance 
of  coal,  copper,  lead  and  other  minerals ;  Ibr 
these  have  already  been  discovered  in  several 
localities,  and  the  geological  formation  of  the 
country  affords  ample  assurance  of  a  ftill  snp- 
ply. 

Though  far  in  the  interior,  her  inland  navi- 
gation is  extensive,  and  she  lies  on  the  great 
highway  of  navigation  to  the  ocean.  Tbe  Mis- 
souri Biver,  which  waters  the  Territory,  is  navi- 
gable more  than  2,000  milea  Col.  Sarpy  states 
that  loaded  Mackinack  boats  have  descended  the 
Platte  from  Fort  Laramie  to  its  month,  more 
than  500  miles,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  steam- 
boats especially  constructad  could  navigate  xfa 
waters  successfhlly .  The  Yellowstone  is  another 
important  river,  estimated  at  from  1,000  to 
1,300  miles  long,  and,  if  not  otherwise  naviga- 
ble, it  will  at  least  be  found  useful  to  float 
down  the  timber  growing  upon  its  banks.  This 
river,  400  or  500  miles  flrom  its  mouth,  flows 
through  f,  broad  open  valley,  heavily  Undwred 
with  pine  and  cottonwood,  and  containing  all 
the  elements  of  Ibrtility.  Besides  the  rivers  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  are  others,  almost  in- 
numerable, varying  in  size  and  importanoe 
ih>m  100  to  700  miles  in  length,  so  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  Territory  is  well  watered 
and  the  whcie  is  drained  and  rendered  aaln- 
brioua 

With  all  these  fhets  before  us — ^fhets  resting 
not  on  the  authority  of  any  individual,  bat 
ftilly  snstained  by  tbe  oononrrent  testimony  of 
all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  Ibrm  a 
judgment  in  the  matter,  comparing  Nebraska 
with  States  and  Territories  already  settled,  and 
forming  an  estimate  of  what  will  be  ftt>m  what 
has  been— jQ^S^nST  ^^^  fhtnre  ttam  tiie  past,  we 
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Are  fully  warranted  ia  the  conclaaion  that  Ne- 
braska is  destined  soon  to  become  a  powerful 
State,  teaming  with  wealth  and  swarming  with 
inhabitants. 

Yon  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  two  years  since  Nebraska  became, 
by  an  enactment  of  Congress,  a  legal  Territory, 
with  p&wer,  when  settlers  should  arrive,  to 
form  a  political  organization,  and  that,  at  that 
time,  she  had  not  a  score  of  white  inhabitants 
within  her  borders.  She  has  now  twenty-two 
^HTganized  counties,  and  several  towns  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  Yankees  have  com- 
menced an  invasion ;  their  reenforcements  are 
hurrying  forward,  and  they  are  sure  to  subdue 
the  elements,  and  coin  them  into  gold  or  con- 
vert them  into  the  appliances  of  civilization, 
eomfort,  luxury  and  wealth.  The  two  largest 
towns  are  Omahaw  and  Nebraska  City,  each 
containing  from  sixty  to  eighty  houses,  and  a 
population  of  four  or  five  hundred.  The  former 
is  the  Capital ;  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  now  erecting  public  buildings  there 
on  a  liberal  scale. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  rush  of  emigra- 
tion has  mainly  centered  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  great  strife  has  been  to  seize 
upon  all  the  favorable  points  until  all  the  lands 
on  that  stream  and  in  its  vicinity  are  appro- 
priated. Towns  and  cities  have  sprung  up  as 
though  the  whole  land  had  been  touched  by 
IthurieFs  enchanted  wand.  Speculation  has 
done  her  work,  and  the  prices  of  lands  and 
building  lots  have  increased  beyond  all  former 
precedent. 

The  Missouri  has  now  begun  to  attract  the 
Attention  of  emigrants,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  lands,  and  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities 
on  that  thoroughfare,  will  be  no  less  rapid  than 
on  the  Mississippi ;  and  we  hazard  the  prediction 
that  in  five  years  from  to*day  both  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  for  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
milee,  in  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  will 
be  thickly  dotted  with  flourishing  towns  and 
popoloas  cities. 

CAPITAL   AND   LABOR   OF   WOMEN. 


"  Erery  one  cries  ont,  *  if  I  had  bat  money  V  Those  that 
are  in  authority-power  suck  the  Tery  marrow  from  the 
tiotiea  of  men  of  low  degree. "  [Jjioob  Bbbican. 

Many  are  the  modes  by  which  power  is  em- 
ployed to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.  In  our 
time  and  country  capital  is  the  great  oppres- 
sor, and  its  grasp  is  felt  most  sensibly  by  the 
working  women,  who  often  are  not  only  drag- 
g^  down  by  toil,  but  to  this  is  superadded  the 
sad  blighting  of  the  heart  from  disappointed 
affectioiiB,  and  the  perpetual  anxiety  and  dis- 


content of  the  mother,  who  sees  her  children 
neglected  and  squalid,  while  all  her  efforts  are 
insufficient  to  present  a  remedy.  She  is  driven 
here  and  there  to  procure  work,  and  when  all 
her  strength  is  exhausted,  the  family  is  kept 
poor  by  insufficient  remuneration. 

The  woman  who  can  obtain  a  small  capital 
to  open  a  shop,  soon  finds  her  condition  bet- 
tered ;  but  the  needle  woman  works  hard,  and 
is  at  the  end  of  thtf  year  as  poor  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it  The  dressmaker  and  milliner, 
who  have  some  little  start,  by  way  of  capital 
or  Influence,  are  able  to  employ  apprentices, 
and  thus  get  in  advance  of  their  daily  wants ; 
but  the  girls  thus  employed  as  apprentices 
have  small  pay  and  much  hard  work.  They 
must  expect  this  till  their  trade  is  learned* 
Girls  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  work  mud  be 
hard  in  the  beginning,  and  to.  many  will  always 
be  hard,  for  enterprise  and  capacity  are  not 
equally  distributed.  As  soon  as  women  become 
employers,  they  flnd  their  profits  much  in- 
creased. It  is  by  keeping  business  in  their  own 
hands  only,  that  they  will  find  themselves  paid 
for  the  work  they  do. 

In  Europe  women  fill  any  and  every  avenue 
to  wealth,  honors  and  utility.  They  are  arti- 
sans, farmers,  artists,  authors,  professors,  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  while  in  our  country 
almost  all  occupations  of  the  kind  are  filled  by 
men ;  and  women  so  employed  are  always 
subordinate,  so  that  the  portion  which  falls  into 
their  hands  is  very  small. 

This  is  a  bad  state  of  things,  and  one  which 
women  can  redeem  if  they  once  set  themselves 
resolutely  to  the  task.  They  must  employ 
rather  than  be  employed.  They  must  procure 
capital,  and  make  it  work  for  them,  as  the  other 
sex  have  made  it  work.  Instead  of  being  con- 
tent with  a  few  shillings  beyond  their  daily 
wants,  they  eJiould  aim  at  accumulation  as  a 
passport  to  influence,  usefulness  and  benefi- 
cence. They  can  do  more,  and  do  better  in  the 
world  with  money  than  without  it.  Madam 
Bonaparte  is  not  ashamed  to  deal  in  stocks  at 
Baltimore ;  Mrs.  Lorillard,  of  New  York,  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm  of  which  her  husband 
had  been  principal;  and  a  thousand  similar 
cases  might  be  cited,  to  show  that  women  of 
ordinary  courage  and  capacity  may  go  on  add- 
ing their  thousands  to  an  already  large  fortune. 

Do  not  be  humbugged  into  the  cant  that 
money  is  an  evil,  and  to  accumulate  it  is 
sordid  and  base.  If  your  soul  u  a  mean  one, 
nothing  will  make  it  lower — therefore  you  will 
be  none  the  worse  with  money  than  without  it ; 
if  you  are  brave  and  noble,  money  will  aid 
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you  in  the  exercise  of  magnaDimity — therefore 
"  put  money  in  your  purse."  Men  and  women 
know  how  to  respect  wealth,  which  has  its 
power,  when  they  would  never  learn  to  appre- 
ciate that  which  is  beyond  money  and  price — 
genius  and  goodness;  and  hence  it  is  well, 
where  the  greater  is  beyond  your  reach,  to 
procure  the  less. 

Snobs,  even,  do  not  turn  up  the  nose  at  a 
full  purse.  With  money  taste  and  culture  can 
be  procured,  while  he  or' she  who  is  goaded  by 
intimations  of  beauty  and  desires  of  elegancies 
beyond  their  ability  to  procure  is  always 
miserable.  We  do  not  say,  as  is  so  often 
quoted,  "  the  way  to  make  a  man  rich  is  not  to 
increase  his  stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires," 
because  we  do.  not  believe  in  any  such  dwarf- 
ing process.  We  believe  that  men  and  women 
should  have  a  full  healthy  growth,  and  that  they 
should  desire  much,  and  be  willing  to  work 
hard  to  get  it  Women  must  work  as  well  as 
men.  The  poor  woman,  in  spite  of  her  disin- 
clination, is  driven  to  toil  the  moment  her 
beauty  is  gone.  She  must  work,  or  eat  the 
bitter  bread  of  dependence.  When  this  period 
comes  upon  her  she  complains  of  the  world,  of 
the  neglect  of  friends,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
relations.  Neglect  is  a  hard  dose  to  take,  and 
ingratitude  *'  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  ;" 
but  women  must  put  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  these  things  by  holding  a  certain  kind 
of  power  in  their  own  hands,  which  money  can 
alone  impart  Therefore  women,  who  com- 
plain the  most  in  this  way,  should  learn  to 
"  put  money  in  their  purse." 

The  man  or  the  woman  whose  daily  toil  will 
no  more  than  supply  the  wants  of  the  body, 
only  procure  necessary  food  and  clothing,  is  a 
slave.  The  worst  bondage  is  that  which  keeps 
the  body  and  leaves  the  soul  starved.  Go  out 
of  this  bondage.  The  soul  is  large,  and  gen- 
erous and  brave,  and  demands  a  broad  field  of 
beauty,  and  enjoyment,  and  action ;  and  yc 
who  keep  it  cooped  in  your  miserable  bodies, 
defrauded  of  all  freshness  and  joy,  are  guilty 
of  a  deadly  wrong.  Work  then,  work  for  the 
sake  of  casting  off  this  bondage,  for  in  our  day 
the  great  Evangel  is  work. 


•^^ 


»« ^ 


CAPTURE  OF    SIMON    KENTON. 


Aboih*  the  first  of  September,  Kenton,  who 
bad  lain  about  Boone's  and  Logan's  stations 
until  ease  became  irksome  to  him,  determined 
to  have  another  bout  with  the  Indians,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  associated  with  Alex.  Mont- 
gomery and  Geo.  Clark  to  go  on  a  horse  steal- 
ing expedition.    They  reached  Old  Chilllcothe 


without  meeting  with  any  adventure  ;  here 
they  fell  in  with  a  drove  of  horses  feeding  in 
the  rich  prairie,  of  which  they  secured  seven, 
and  started  on  their  return.  Upon  reaching 
the  Ohio,  they  found  the  river  lashed  into  a 
perfect  fury  by  a  hurricane,  and  the  horses  re- 
fused to  cross.  Here  was  a  dilemma  unlooked 
for.  It  was  evening ;  they  felt  sure  of  being 
pursued,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost  As  the 
only  resource,  they  rode  back  to  the  hills,  hob- 
bled their  animals,  and  then  retraced  their 
steps  to  see  if  they  were  followed.  The  next 
day,  the  wind  having  snbeided,  &ey  caught 
their  horses,  and  again  endeavored  to  cross  the 
river,  but  with  the  same  result ;  the  horses, 
i^om  fright,  would  not  take  to  the  water,  and 
they  were  driven  to  the  alternative  of  parting 
with  them.  Selecting,  each  one  of  the  best, 
they  turned  the  rest  loose,  and  started  for  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  but  avarice  whispering  that 
they  might  lead  the  others,  they  returned  and 
endeavored  to  Iretake  them.  This  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  and,  while  busily  occupied 
in  their  endeavor,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
party  of  mounted  Indians,  who  had  followed 
their  trail  with  vengeful  pertinacity  The 
whites  were  separated,  and  Kenton  hearing  a 
whoop  in  the  direction  of  his  comrades,  dis- 
mounted, and  crept  cautiously  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  force 
of  the  savages.  Dragging  himself  forward  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
several  Indians  who  did  not  discover  him  at 
the  moment.  Being  surrounded,  and  thinking 
the  boldest  course  the  best,  he  took  aim  at  the 
foremost,  but  hie  gun  missed  fire.  This,  of 
course,  discovered  his  position,  and  he  was  par- 
sued.  Taking  advantage  of  some  fallen  timber, 
he  endeavored  to  elude  his  pursuers  by  dodging 
them,  and  hiding  among  the  underbrush,  where 
their  horses  could  not  follow;  but  they  were 
too  cunning  for  him,  and,  dividing  their  foroes, 
rode  along  on  either  aide  of  the  timber,  beating 
it  up,  until,  as  he  was  emerging  at  the  further 
end,  he  was  confronted  by  one  of  the  savages 
who,  the  moment  he  discovered  him,  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  rushed  at  him  with 
his  tomahawk.  Kenton  drew  back  his  arm  to 
defend  himself  with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  but  as 
he  was  about  to  strike,  another  stalwart  savage, 
whom  he  had  not  discovered,  seized  him  in  his 
powerful  grasp  and  prevented  the  descending 
blow.  He  was  now  a  prisoner,  and  yielded 
with  what  grace  he  could  command  to  superior 
numbers.  While  they  were  binding  him,  his 
companion,  Montgomery,  made  his  appearance, 
and  fired  at  one  of  the  Indians,  but  missed  hia 
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mArk.  Ue  was  immedi&tttlj  puraued,  and  in  a 
few  momentB  one  of  the  panaen  relamed  abak- 
ing  the  bloodj  bcalp  <if  ha  friend  in  Kenton's 
bee.  Clark  succeeded  In  nuking  his  eacapo, 
and,  croMing  the  river,  uriTed  in  tafet;  at 
Logan's  itat[ua. 

That  uiglit  tiie  Indiani  encamped  on  the 
baokf  of  the  river,  and  in  the  morning  they  pre- 
pared to  return  with  the  nurortonate  prisoner 
Some  little  time  ei^ued  ere  they  moceeded  in 
eatebing  all  their  horses,  and  when  at  length 
the;  did  succeed,  they  determined  to  torment 
their  captive  in  return  for  the  trouble  he  had . 


oc«asioued  them.  The;  accordingly  selected 
the  wlldeet  and  moat  restive  bone  of  the  nnnt- 
tMsr.and  commenced  to  bind  himnpon  bis  back. 
Their  mode  of  proceeding  was  as  follows:  A 
rope  was  flnt  passed  ronnd  the  nnder  jaw  of 
the  hoTEe,  either  end  of  which  was  held  by  an 
Indian,  and,  even  with  this  advantage,  it  re- 
qnired  the  assistance  of  otbers  to  •oontrol  the 
vicious  beast,  who  seemed  determined  not  to 
receive  bis  burden.  Kenton  was  flnt  seated 
npon  bis  back  with  IlIb  face  toward  the  tail  of 
the  animal,  and  hli  feet  tied  together  under  the 
hone.    Another  rope  confined  his  arms,  and 
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went  roQQd  the  horse,  drawing  the  prisoner 
down  upon  bitf  back.  A  third  was  eecared 
aroand  his  neck,  and  was  listened  to  the  horse's 
neck,  and  thence  extended  longitudinally  across 
his  person  to  the  tail  of  the  horse,  where  it  was 
secured,  and  answered  for  a  crupper.  In  this 
way  he  was  securely  fastened  to  the  almost  wild 
and  ft^ntic  animal  beyond  the  possibility  of 
escape  To  make  the  matter  sure  against  con- 
tingencies^ they  fostened  another  rope  to  his 
thighs,  and  secured  it  to  the  one  which  served 
as  a  girth,  and  then  fiwtened  a  pair  of  mocca- 
sins upon  his  hands  to  prevent  him  from  defend- 
ing his  face. 

During  the  time  they  were  thus  preparing 
him  for  his  Mazeppa-like  ride,  they  taunted  him 
by  asking  him  if  he  wanted  to  steal  more 
horses.  They  danced  around  him,  yelped  and 
screamed,  and  in  every  possible  manner  exhib- 
ited their  infernal  delight  at  the  anticipated 
sufferings  of  their  victiuL  With  stripes,  and 
yells,  and  thunder-shouts,  they  at  length  turned 
loose  the  almost  savage  horse,  who  bounded 
away  on  his  aimless  and  erratic  course,  anxious 
only  to  rid  himself  of  the  burden  he  bore. 
Frantic  with  firight,  the  noble  animal  darted 
through  the  woods,  rearing  and  plunging,  and 
inflicting  upon  his  tortured  rider  countless 
wounds  and  blows  as  he  endeavored  to  dash 
him  against  the  trees,  or  rushed  through  the 
tangled  brush,  lacerating  the  flesh  of  both  with 
innumerable  thorns  and  briars,  until,  with 
wasted  strength  and  trembling  limbs,  he  re- 
turned to  the  spot  whence  he  had  started, 
with  his  almost  inanimate  rider,  who  longed 
for  death  to  release  him  from  bis  torture.  His 
sufferings  had  barely  commenced,  and  death,, 
even  in  its  most  terrific  form,  would  have  been 
mercy  compared  with  the  ordeal  through  which 
he  had  yet  to  pass.  To  feel  certain  of  death, 
to  count  the  fleeting  hours  as  they  psssi,  and 
know  that  each  is  but  a  step  toward  a  fearful 
doom ;  to  feel  that  doom  impending,  and  yet  to 
see  it  postponed  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day 
to  day,  to  suffer  continually  all  the  anguish  the 
huiaan  frame  is  capable  of  bearing,  and  alove 
all,  to  know  and  feel  that  Hope  has  fled  beyond 
recall,  and  all  this  suffering,  all  this  anguish, 
but  leads  to  inevitable  death,  is  terrible  indeed. 
The  trial  through  which  he  had  passed  was  but 
the  opening  scene  in  a  fearful  tragedy,  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  perform  the  leading  part 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  satisfied  of  his 
inability  to  rid  himself  of  his  unwelcome  rider, 
the  now  exhausted  horse  took  his  place  in  the 
cavalcade  which  had  already  started  for  their 
home,  which  they  reached  after  three  days  of 


intense  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
during  which  his  exhausted  frame  was  racked 
and  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite  pain. 


THE   GREAT    ROCK    IN    DENNIS, 
AND     THE     MYSTERIOUS     BIBD-XEST. 


Once  upon  a  time  we  were  visiting  the  town 
of  Dennis,  on  the  sea  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  Massa- 
chusetts. Now,  Dennis  is  by  no  means  the 
Athens  of  America,  but  it  is  Inhabited  l^  a 
hardy,  well-to-do  population,  whose  mode  of 
life  is  quite  novel  to  the  New  Yorker  The 
men  are  sailors  or  salt  nuinufacturerSy  fortiiefi 
is  hardly  soil  enough  in  the  town  to  raise  a 
head  of  cabbage  or  nourish  a  crop  of  potatoes. 
The  trees  all  look  as  if  they  had  been  bit  off, 
and  the  vines  seem  to  have  taken  an  ugly  fit 
and  to  have  twisted  themselves  about,  posi- 
tively not  to  go  any  higher  up.  There  is  noth- 
ing there  but  sky,  ocean  and  «and,  with  now 
and  then  a  bright  girl,  who  seems  to  have  been 
designed  for  a  mermaid,  but  spoiled  by  her 
prettiness.  Such  an  one  was  our  escort  all 
along  the  sea  shore ;  with  her  we  rode,  and 
walked,  and  swam,  and  ducked  in  and  out  un- 
der the  great  troughs,  containing  salt,  as  if  we 
had  been  all  our  lif^  to  the  **  manor  bom.'' 

We  said  there  was  nothing  at  Dennis  except 
sky,  and  sand,  and  ocean ;  we  had  forgotten. 
The  wind-mills  are  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  place.  The  whole  town  is  one  field 
of  wind-mills,  and  there  they  are,  frisking  and 
turning,  rolling  and  playing,  now  two  or  three 
wheeling  together,  and  now  a  whole  group 
whirling  themselves  in  exactly  a  contrary  di- 
rection. It  has  a  strange,  forlorn  aspect,  the 
town,  at  night,  guarded  by  this  army  of  wind- 
mills, numerous  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  a 
dozen  Don  Quixotes— their  white  vans  now  in 
light  and  now  in  eh^ow.  These  wind-mills  do 
the  work  of  evaporating  the  water  which  is  to 
depofit  salt.  Under  these  immense  troughs, 
ranged  side  by  side,  and  oosing  all  over  their 
margins  with  a  whitish-gray  mixture,  grows  a 
coarse  high  grass,  with  no  other  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion for  many  acres,  and  giving  an  uncannie 
look  to  the  vicinity. 

We  were  shown  all  that  was  remarkable  in  the 
place  by  our  pleasant  guide.  We  recollect 
with  some  interest  a  huge  bathing  tub,  made 
of  blue  and  white  porcelain,  which  was  suffered 
to  stand  out  of  doors  as  an  incumbrance  not  to 
be  tolerated  in  the  house ;  and  that,  too,  after 
having  been  transported  all  the  way  iVom  the 
Celestial  Empire.  We  thought  it  exceedingly 
handsome  and  dainty  for  a  lady's  use.  Then 
there  were  heavy  silver  forks  and  spoons,  muir 
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nfac tared  at  Australia ;  lumps  of  quartz,  heavy 
with  gold,  from  California;  great  white  ribs 
of  some  leviathan  of  the  deep — long,  straight 
congeries  of  bones,  once  belonging  to  a  shark  ; 
the  tasks  of  a  young  elephant ;  rare  sea-fans, 
and  corals,  and  rose-lipped  shells  scarcely  de- 
serted by  the  Nereads,  for  the  sailor  is  the  true 
cosmopolite,  and  fills  his  house  with  tributes 
from  every  cliioe. 

We  were  taken  dewn  to  see  the  ^' Great 
Book  "  also.  Now  we  bad  been  used  to  moun- 
taios  and  rocks  all  our  lifetime.  It  was  not 
easy  for  us  to  think  of  a  place  where  rocks 
were  not  Indeed,  we  had  a  vague  terror  all 
the  time  we  lingered  at  Dennis  that  the  fate  of 
the  Laird  of  Ravenswood-  might  be  our  own — 
for  the  long  range  of  shifting  soil  looked  to  us 
like  one  vast  quicksand  ready  to  engulph  the 
unwary.  When  it  began  to  move  we  did  not 
see  how  it  should  ever  stop.  It  followed^  then, 
that  this  promise  of  a  "  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land  "  was  most  gprateful  and  refreshing  to  us. 
We  had  seen  only  the  smallest  possible  repre- 
sentatives of  what  might  be  called  rock,  and 
we  entered  the  carriage  with  Mary  and  one  of 
.  the  youngsters  with  the  highest  expectation. 
It  was  a  pleasant  drive,  thrcugh  pine  trees 
whispering  in  the  Summer  breeee.  We  passed 
several  miles  through  a  valley  filled  with  low 
oaks  and  bushes  of  various  kinds,  some  yield- 
ing the  blackberry,  raspberry  and  whortle- 
berry. We  started  up  several  covies  of  par- 
tridges, and,  leaving  our  vehicle,  tried  to  de- 
tect them  among  the  bushes,  which  was  no  easy 
task.  We  watched  the  sea  gulls  wheeling  and 
Bkimming  over  the  water,  and  the  old  eagle 
motionless  upon  a  solitary  hemlock ;  and,  en- 
tering the  carriage,  started  again  for  the  ^ '  Big 
Rock,^'  with  much  of  the  curiosity  Sinbad  must 
have  felt  in  pursuit  of  the  rook's  egg. 

At  length  we  neared  it ;  the  trees  were  taller 
and  larger.  We  had  ascended  what  might  be 
called  a  hill ;  birds,  small  singing  birds,  were  in 
the  air;  something  like  mystery  grew  about 
ufr— mystery  always  invests  the  atmosphere  of 
the  unwonted.  We  felt  we  were  reaching  a 
enmm,  A  large  blacksnake,  which  had  been 
out  in  the  road  cogitating  lonely  wise  the  con- 
sequences of  his  imposition  on  Eve,  gathered 
up  his  folds  leisurely,  like  one  unaccustomed 
to  disturbance,  and  slid  under  the  shadow  of  a 
small  rock,  the  awmU  jfuarde  of  the  Great  Rock. 
A  moment  more,  and  there  was  a  shout.  The 
Great  Rock  was  before  u&  There  it  was — with 
seams  and  rents;  there  it  was,  heavy  with 
moss,  and  the  blue  harebell  nodding,  as  hare- 
bells always  do,  as  if  to  show  what  wondrous 


grace  and  beauty  they  can  put  on  with  the 
smallest  imaginary  materials  to  work  with,  for 
the  bunch  of  earth  out  of  which  they  were  grow- 
ing could  be  put  into  a  woman's  thimble.  There 
it  was— still,  solemn,  solitary;  there  it  wa8> 
the  **  Great  Rock,''  which  we  had  ridden  eight 
miles  to  encounter — eight  miles  with  bread  and 
cheese  in  the  pocket  to  sustain  our  outer  man, 
the  inner  living  upon  expectation — eight  miles 
over  sandy  roads,  and  down  that  long  ravine, 
under  a  broiling  sun  ;  there  it  stood,  about  the 
size  of  a  merchant's  safe  standing  in  the  comer 
of  his  counting-room ! 

Verily  we  received  a  shock ;  for  in  all  our 
visit  this  Great  Rock  had  been  the  talk.  Pre- 
sently, however,  we  grew  into  the  relation,  and 
saw  the  beauty  and  the  need  of  this  Great  Rock 
to  the  people->and  we  saw  how,  verily.  It  vhu 
a  Great  Rock,  and  we  learned  to  reverence  it, 
and  to  marvel  at  its  beauty,  and  to  feel  our- 
selves well  rewarded  for  the  visit  thereto.  We 
saw  names  written  upon  the  sides  thereof,  and 
felt  that  a  kindness  and  an  honor  had  been  ex-' 
tended  to  us  in  this  visit  to  the  Rock.  We 
knew,  also,  that  lovers  came  here  as  a  trysting 
place ;  and  children,  iVetful  at  the  monotony 
of  the  sea-side,  were  promised  a  visit  to  the 
Great  Rock.  Old  people  came  to  it  and  thought 
of  the  "  Rock  of  Ages ;"  and  those  whose  firiends 
and  lovers  were  doing  business  on  the  mighty 
deep,  and  were  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
came  here  that  they  might  better  conceive  the 
perils  of  a  **  rock-bound  coast"  which  they  had 
never  seen,  but  which  must  be  encountered  by 
the  dear  ones  away!  We  saw  how  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  clustered  themselves  around 
**  the  Great  Rock,"  and  we  recognized  its  sym- 
bolism with  joy.  It  was  not  mean  to  us,  albeit 
we  had  seen  mountains,  for  it  was  large  in  the 
eyes  of  these  people.  It  was  not  foolish  to 
bring  strangers  hither,  for  it  was  the  pride  of 
the  place,  hallowed  by  a  thousand  loving  asso- 
ciations, and  crossing  with  a  sharp  outline  th%ir 
otherwise  wearying  sameness  of  landscape ; 
and  so  the  Great  Rock  lives  like  a  ptecious 
memory  in  our  heart. 

After  the  Great  Rock,  was  the  wonderftil 
Bird-Ned,  The  story  was  told  us  in  this  wise : 
One  morning,  after  the  swallows  had  all  built 
their  *'  procreant  cradles"  and  begun  to  make 
the  usual  preparations  betokening  family  joys, 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  turmoil  among  the  swallows. 
Such  a  noise  and  chattering,  such  a  flying  to 
and  fro^  firom  eaves  to  ridge-pole,  never  was  be- 
fore knowuw  Thousands  of  swallows,  collected 
apparently  firom  long  distances,  were  having  a 
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noisy  coancil  of  it.  The  top  of  every  barn  was 
alive  with  them,  and  they  settled  upon  trees 
and  houses  in  a  perfect  furore  of  excitement. 
Squads  of  them  were  seen  to  go  to  a  certain 
angle  of  a  shed,  dive  under  the  broad  open 
doorway,  and  after  balancing  themselves  in 
grave  speculation  over  a  particular  nest,  they 
flew  out,  to  be  followed  by  groups  of  others 
who  went  through  the  same  process  of  inspec- 
tion. In  this  way  several  hours  passed,  the 
birds  settling  themselves  gradually  down  upon 
the  roofs,  as  if  in  full  caucus  organization, 
pouring  out  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  torrent 
of  swallow  eloquence.  One  would  have  thought 
them  human,  so  loudly  did  they  declaim,  and 
apparently  to  so  little  purpose.  But  mark  the 
sequence,  and  you  will  see  that  these  swallows 
were  far  from  being  as  foolish  as  their  betters. 

After  having  apparently  brought  the  subject 
to  a  close— viewed  it  in  every  possible  point, 
and  exhibited  all  its  pros  and  cons,  with  a 
gravity  and  earnestness  worthy  of  imitation, 
they  suddenly  became  silent,  and  at  the  same 
moment  every  swallow  gave  his  neck  a  dip 
forward,  expanded  his  wings,  gathered  up  bis 
little  red  feet,  and  was  off  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  every  one  in  the  same  direction.  The 
meeting  had  adjourned. 

For  a  brief  space  there  was  quiet.  Suddenly 
back  came  a  long  file  of  swallows,  each  with  a 
bit  of  clay  in  his  bill.  Each  one  in  regular 
succession  ducked  under  the  great  doors  of  the 
shed,  and  aimed  at  the  nest  which  had  been 
subjected  to  so  much  scrutiny.  With  a  quick 
dash  he  fixed  bis  little  dub  of  clay  upon  the  top 
of  the  obnoxious  "  procreant  cradle,''  and  then 
flew  out,  giving  a  chance  to  his  next  neighbor, 
till  the  whole  army  of  swallows  had,  one  after 
another,  fixed  his  bunch  of  clay  about  the  nest  i 
and  it  was  not  only  filled  up,  but  rounded  over 
to  a  perfect  dome.  We  saw  it  in  this  wise,  and 
should  take  shame  to  ourselves  that  we  did  not 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  my8t«^ry,  but 

What  was  in  the  nest  ?  Had  a  bat  crawled 
therein  ?  Had  a  snake  slid  within  ?  Had  some 
graceless  swallow  hatched  out  a  brood  of  young 
monsters  ?    What  was  in  the  nest  ? 

Bat  the  reader  may  ask,  why  not  investigate 
the  case?  In  any  other  locality  we  might  have 
done  so — our  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge under  all  difficulties  might  have  so  im- 
pelled us — ^but  the  place — the  occasion  was  a 
hindrance.  It  had  been  a  cruel  robbery  to  the 
people,  wbo,  having  had  for  a  long  time  only  a 
Great  Rock  about  which  to  cluster  all  their 
symbolism  and  pride  and  affection,  had  now  a 
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INTBODVCTION. 

In  1640  a  little  boy  was  seen  ronniDg  over 
the  hills  of  Perthshire,  in  Scotland,  playing 
with  the  lambs  and  caressing  the  dogs.  What 
cared  he  for  the  haughty  mandates  of  Strafford, 
or  the  diasensionfl  in  the  Government  of 
Charles  I? 

He  heard  political  matters  discussed  at  the 
hall  of  his  fathers,  and  long  stories  rehearsed 
of  the  former  glory  of  Scotland,  with  the  vic- 
tories and  defeats  attending  the  feuds  of  the 
clans ;  but  he  heard  with  the  evanescent  inter- 
est of  a  child,  and  remembered  but  a  moment 
the  incidents  to  which  older  persons  listened 
with  so  much  feeling  and  attention. 

He  saw  the  mother  of  Thyme,  (Thymis  Sir- 
pilling  wrought  upon  his  tartan,  as  the  badge 
of  the  Clan  Drummond,)  but  to  him  it  was  lit> 
tie  more  than  a  curious  device,  at  which  to 
gaze  in  his  moments  of  listleasness.  He  lis- 
tened eagerly  to  the  stories  of  malicious  elves 
and  "  uncanny ''  people  with  which  the  super- 
stitious— and  there  were  few  who  were  not — 
peopled  all  Scotland.  And  he  learned  varioos 
little  songs  commemorative  of  the  deeds  of  hia 
race,  and  shouted  them  in  childish  glee,  as  he 
frolicked  among  the  heather  and  the  berriesL 
But  one  day  word  was  brought  that  there  was 
a  little  baby  at  his  Aunt  Morrison's,  over  the 
hillside,  and  then  his  curiosity  was  all  astir. 

He  scampered  away  as  fast  as  his  feet  could 
carry  him,  and  in  breathless  haste  demanded  to 
see  his  little  cousin.  How  large  his  eyes  grew 
with  amazement  and  surprise  at  the  little  help- 
less being,  as  it  lay  breathing  so  quietly  and 
unconsciously  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse.  He 
touched  so  gently  the  sunny  hair,  and  peeped 
into  her  pretty  blue  eyes ;  he  lifted  her  little 
hands,  and  hunted  among  the  soft  blankets  for 
her  tiny  feet — constantly  expressing  wonder  and 
delight,  and  asking  if  she  was  one  of  the  "fair 
folk ''  that  Davie  told  of,  but  never  dreaming 
of  the  varied  and  terrible  destiny  that  was  then 
shrouded  in  the  far  future  for  that  sweet  little 
cousin  and  himself. 

Effie  was  now  the  burden  of  all  his  talk ; 
daily  he  ran  over  the  hillside  to  see  how  she 
grew  in  size  and  knowledge ;  and  when  ^o 
came  to  be  so  large  as  to  clench  her  little  hands 
in  his  locks,  and  give  them  a  hearty  pull,  and 
would  laugh  and  crow  at  the  famous  feat,  he 
danced  about  in  very  joy,  and  thought  the  per- 
formance as  wondrous  as  herself. 

When  she  could  walk,  he  would  lead  her  to 
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the  Bunoy  bank,  and  gather  flowers  and  berries, 
and  tell  her  what  great  things  he  would  do 
when  he  became  a  man  and  a  chief  like  his 
father. 

Thas  they  grew  to  the  estate  of  man  and 
woman,  in  daily  companionship  with  each 
other — their  characters  becoming  assimilated 
by  association,  both  imbibing  strength  and 
character  from  the  instruction  of  their  elders 
and  the  momentous  times  in  which  they  lived. 

The  Clan  Dmmmond  was  one  of  the  highest 
respectability  in  the  Highlands ;  not  world-re- 
nowned for  its  feuds  and  warlike  deeds,  as  those 
of  the  Gordon,  the  McGregor  and  others,  but 
rather  noted  for  its  religious  opinions  and 
peaceful  integrity.  They  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  Clan  Cameron,  and  joined  with 
them  against  the  Episcopalians  during  the  ter- 
rible persecutions  in  which  the  founder  of  the 
Cameronlans  lost  his  life. 

Passing  over  the  times  of  the  Protectorate, 
in  which  the  Presbyterians  enjoyed  freedom  of 
religious  opinions,  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  H,  in  which  the  Covcaanters,  among 
whom  was  the  Clan  Drummond,  sought  caves 
and  solitudes  as  a  refuge  from  the  merciless 
cruelties  of  the  Royalists,  and  during  which 
time  incidents  occurred  that  determined  the 
destiny  of  nearly  all  of  that  race. 


-•-•- 


GHAFTER  I. 

"  But  hark  I  the  tent  hath  changed  its  roicp — 
There's  peace  and  rest  nae  longer."  [Bukks. 

"  O I  hae  mercy  upon  him,  hae  mercy  upon 
him,  as  ye  hope  that  the  Lord  will  hae  mercy 
upon  yoursell — the  only  son  of  his  mother,  an 
his  father  lang  sin  dead.  0!  remember  his 
youth — only  nineteen  Simmers  hae  passed  over 
his  head ;  spare  him,  spare  him  for  his  young 
years — spare  him  to  his  mother's  heart.'' 

Such  were  the  agonizing  cries  of  an  aged 
woman  in  June,  16G0,  when  the  joy  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  restoration  of  a  legitimate  monarch 
was  turned  into  mourning  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge which  prevailed  throughout  all  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  cold  and  relentless  eyes  of  the  Judge 
fell  upon  the  frenzied  creature  at  his  feet,  and 
the  victim  must  die ;  suddenly,  turning  to  the 
youth,  he  oflTered  life  on  condition  that  he 
would  "  tell  the  haunts  of  the  accursed  Pres- 
byters, that  he  might  stop  forever  the  howling 
of  their  impious  prayers  and  songs."  For  a 
moment  the  young  man  wavered,  when  the 
mother,  rising  from  her  humiliation,  said : 

"  My  child,  my  child,  if  you  do  betray  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Lord — if  you  show  the  heathen 


to  the  haunts  of  the  chosen  of  God,  the  heaviest 
curse  of  your  mother  shall  fall  upon  your  head, 
and  the  milk  of  her  bosom  shall  be  poisoned 
in  your  veins." 

He  was  executed,  and  the  strength  of  her 
soul  enabled  her  to  cheer  him  in  the  moments 
of  trial — to  see  the  death-blow  without  a  tear ; 
when,  turning  to  the  hillside,  she  sought  her 
desolate  home. 

The  sun  shone  in  all  his  glory,  as  though 
there  was  no  sorrow  in  the  land,  and  the  pang 
struck  deeper  and  deeper  to  the  heart  of  the 
mother  as  her  eye,  at  every  step,  rested  on  the 
heather,  glistening  in  all  its  loveliness  beneath 
the  bright  and  beautiful  light  of  day.  '<  O I 
how  could  the  heather-cups  open  to  Heaven 
when  the  braw  lad  who  had  sae  often  gazed  in 
admiration  upon  their  delicate  flowers,  an  nes- 
tled in  love  amang  their  green  leaves,  lay  cald, 
cald,  and  unconscious  of  the  beauty  and  the 
glory,  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  of  Scotland." 

She  at  last  reached  the  threshold  of  her  cot- 
tage, and  throwing  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  a  fine,  handsome  girl,  of  something  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  she  cried  aloud,  '*  O I 
Effle,  E£Be  Morrison,  the  hell-hounds  hae  mur- 
dered him ;  they  had  nae  mercy  in  their  .souls, 
and  they  struck  off  his  young  and  beautiful 
head  as  though  it  had  been  the  head  of  a  dog  I 
Wae  is  me,  wae  is  me,  and  wae,  wae.  is  Scot- 
land ;  but  my  heart  is  growing  colder  and 
colder.  I  feel  the  death-damps  gathering  on 
my  brow.  Go  you  to  the  mountain-side,  and 
tell  Jamie  Drummond  that  you  are  alone  in  all 
the  wide  world.  Tell  him  that  the  accursed 
Tories  murdered  your  brother,  and  that  the  ax 
sunk  to  your  mothcr-s  heart  Tell  him  to  flee 
from  this  wretched  land,  which  seems  over- 
shadowed by  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  and 
go  to  that  new  world  where  the  hounds  of  per- 
secution dare  not  assert  authority  over  the  con- 
science, and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  may 
float  up  to  God  on  the  free  air  of  Heaven." 

"  Go  Effle — weep  not  sae  bitterly — thy  uncle 
will  take  thee  as  his  own,  and  he  will  treat  thee 
tenderly  as  a  grief-stricken  lamb  f  but,  O  I  gird 
up  your  soul  for  the  times  upon  which  you 
have  fallen,  for  you  too  may  be  called  to  give 
a  martyr's  testimony  to  the  faith  that  is  in 
you.  But  remember,  if  you  fail  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  the  curse  of 
the  mother  who  bore  you  shall  follow  you 
through  all  time."  Thus  saying,  she  sunk  back 
upon  the  settee,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  with  one  groan  of  agony  the  soul 
passed  to  its  Maker. 

Effie  remained  almost  paralyzed,  feeling  the 
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unalterable  dcfolaiion  of  the  awful  bereave- 
ments that  had  bo  suddenly  deprived  her  of  her 
nearest'  and  dearest  protectors ;  besides,  she 
was  in  constant  fear  that  the  Royalists,  in  their 
search  for  the  Whigs,  might  visit  her  defense- 
less cabin,  and  she  knew  not  what  violence  to 
apprehend  from  their  unrelenting  hatred  of  all 
whom  they  termed  '*  canting,  psalm-singing 
fknatics.^' 

But  suddenly  she  knelt  beside  the  cold  re- 
mains of  her  mother,  and  put  up  a  fervent 
prayer  to  the  God  who  watched  over  her,  that 
he  would  give  her  strength  to  support,  without 
filtering,  the  trials  that  were  before  her  ;  and 
enable  her  to  maintain,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  truths  of  the  covenant 

Rising  from  her  posifciont  she  found  that  the 
mists  of  evening  were  closing  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  she  threw  her  cloak  around  her  and 
crept  stealthily  forth.  She  moved  cautiously, 
that  none  might  observe  and  follow  her  to  the 
retreat  of  the  Covenanters  ;  for  the  persecu- 
tions were  growing  so  bitter  that  few  dared 
now  to  kindle  the  fire  on  their  own  hearth- 
stones, but  sought  in  the  solitudes  and  fast- 
nesses of  Scotland  that  freedom  which  was  de- 
nied them  by  the  laws  of  Charles  II. 

Presently  she  came  to  a  rugged  and  wild 
path,  which  led  to  the  haunts  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, when  she  was  accosted  by  a  rough  voice, 
which  she  readily  recognized,  with  '*  Wha  gaes 
there  ?" 

Throwing  aside  the  hood  from  her  face,  she 
was  greeted  with  a  hearty  welcome.  '^  An  God 
be  wi  ye  in  these  troublous  times.  But  stop  a 
bit,  Effitt,  an  tell  me  what  the  wicked  are  doin 
yonder  ;"  when,  raising  the  lantern,  so  as  more 
closely  to  see  her  face,  '*0!  I  fear  they  hae 
dealt  hardly  wi  ye  by  the  pitiful  sobs  and  groans 
that  break  frae  ye — and  it  is  indeed  sair  times 
wc  have  fallen  on,  as  the  good  preacher  saith. 
But  gae  forward,  and  God  be  wi  ye  and  lead  ye 
till  ye  come  to  your  good  uncle,  and  maybe  he 
will  find  means  to  comfort  ye  in  yer  trouble, 
whatever  it  may  be.  I  must  e'en  watch  the 
closer  if  they  hae  become  sae  desperate  as  to 
cause  such  as  ye  to  weep,  for  belike,  should 
they  find  their  way  to  the  fold  of  the  moun- 
tains, there  would  be  none  left  to  tell  of  their 
visit.    Gae,  gae,  and  God  be  wi  ye.*' 

EfiSe  pursued  her  way  through  the  narrow 
and  tangled  path,  until  at  length  she  came  to 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where 
perhaps  an  hundred  people,  of  all  sizes,  were 
listening  in  wrapt  attention  to  the  earnest 
preaching  of  a  venerable  man,  who  was  ex- 
horting them  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  their 


fathers,  and  prepare  to  die,  if  need  be,  in  de- 
fense of  the  truth. 

Effie  crept  to  the  side  of  her  uncle,  and  told 
him,  as  her  sobs  would  allow,  the  terrible  events 
of  the  day.  He  immediately  arose,  pale  and 
almost  rigid  with  emotion,  and  said : 

"  Let  the  servant  bow  in  humble  submiesoa 
to  the  Lord,  his  master,  for  we  indeed  know  not 
what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  This  day  has 
the  first  martyr  blood  been  shed  in  the  cause  of 
God.  Here,  in  our  very  midst,  a  stripling — 
Edward  Morrison — ^has  given  his  life  for  the 
cause.  The  dogs  are  upon  the  trail,  and  the 
wolves  hunt  in  packs.  Let  as,  therefore, 
concert  together  what  is  best  for  us  to  da 
Famine  looketh  us  in  the  face,  and  a  worse 
death  followeth  in  our  footstepa  Let  us  bniy 
this  night  our  beloved  ^ster,  who  lies  in  yonder 
cabin,  and  perhaps  we  may  hold  some  parley 
with  the  enemy  on  the  morrow,  and  they  will 
permit  us  to  leave  this  unhappy  country  and 
go  to  Virginia,  where  we  may  at  least  worship 
God  as  seemeth  to  us  right' ' 

The  proposition  met  with  general  consent, 
and  four  stout  men  brought  the  remains  of 
Mary  Morrison  into  the  fold  that  night ;  and 
amid  songs,  and  prayers,  and  groans  of  the 
congregation,  and  while  the  moon  was  strug- 
gling through  the  mist,  as  though,  with  her 
mild  face,  she  would  give  one  look  of  sympathy 
and  respect  at  the  burial  of  the  broken-hearted 
mother,  she  was  laid  on  the  mountain  side,  at 
rest  forever. 

It  was  not  alone  that  one  well  known  for 
godliness,  and  streng^  of  character,  and  kind- 
ness, had  gone  from  this  world,  but  their  souls 
were  dark  with  impending  evils.  Scotland  was 
to  be  their  home  no  more ;  and  if  they  jour- 
neyed to  another  land  the  ftiture  was  dark  and 
unknown,  and  the  yearnings  with  which  they 
would  look  back  might  be  accounted  sinfid  to 
their  souls. 


■♦♦- 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Let  uji  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fote, 
Still  achieving,  still  purauixig." 

[LOSGIBLLOW. 

At  the  ''  King's  Head,"  in  the  small  village, 
the  company  under  the  command  of  Capt  Mur- 
ray were  drinking  ale. 

*'  An  it  makes  me  feel  bad,  Grahome,  to  think 
of  Morrison,  for  he  was  as  canny  a  chiel  as  ye 
would  likely  see.  I  hae  played  wi  him  many 
a  time  on  the  hills,  an  I  would  hae  been  glsd 
he  had  a'  been  pardoned.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Grahame,  "  an  it  ecems  wrang  to 
take  the  life  o'  a  man  when  he  canna  think  ss 
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we  do,  an  they  are  Scotch,  too,  like  oursels.  I 
did  nae  think  they  would  gang  quite  8o  far. 
An  we  could  get  up  an  auid  grudge  maybe  to 
make  the  wark  lighter,  an  it  were  the  English 
we  were  after." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Capt. 
Murray  entered,  who  had  overheard  the  con- 
yersation.  **  By  all  the  Heavens,"  said  he,  and 
with  an  eye  flashing  fire,  *^  there  is  heresy  in 
the  camp.  If  I  hear  any  more  of  it  your 
heads  shall  keep  company  with  the  pealm- 
singing  dog  who  lies  yonder.  To-morrow  we 
take  ourselves  to  the  mountains,  and  send  more 
of  the  canting  devils  to  bite  the  dust." 

There  was  no  response  to  the  bitterness  of 
the  captain,  for  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of  a 
later  day  had  not  been  called  forth.  It  takes 
time,  and  the  dwelling  upon  a  wrong,  or  a 
fancied  wrong,  and  the  taste  of  blood  to  cause 
man  to  become  as  ferocious  in  his  nature  as 
most  of  those  engaged  in  all  pereecutlonsi  seem 
to  have  been.  The  captain  then  poured  a  cup 
of  stout  ale,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
King.  The  men  immediately  followed  his.  ex- 
ample, and  in  the  jest  and  revelry  that  ensued, 
the  events  of  the  day  were  temporarily  for- 
gotten. 

Before  the  morning  mists  had  lifted  from  the 
mountains',  a  messenger  stood  at  the  door  de- 
siring to  see  Captain  Murray.  He  was  told  to 
enter.  The  captain,  looking  earnestly  at  the 
rough,  clownish-looking  fellow  before  him,  de- 
manded bis  business. 

**  Au  I  have  a  paper  for  yer  honor,"  said 
David  Si  liar,  drawing  a  letter  from  the  folds  of 
his  plaid.  ^*  It  is  from  Jamie  Drummond,  the 
Covenanter,  an  a  godly  man  he  is  too  ;  belike 
ye  hae  heard  o'  him." 

The  captain  frowned  darkly  as  he  took  the 
paper  and  read ;  then  turning  to  the  peasant  he 
said :  **  They  do  not  like  the  example  of  yester- 
day, and  care  not  to  have  their  heads  keep 
company  with  young  Morrison." 

''Nal  it  be  more  natural  and  pleasant  to 
have  anc's  head  on  ane's  shoulders,  as  God  in- 
tended it  said  be." 

"  How  dare  you,"  said  the  captain,  "  come 
here  ?    Did  you  not  fear  your  own  life  ?" 

"  Na !  na !  my  life  is  nothin  worth  to  ony 
one,  an  I  hae  played  the  bagpipe  sa  many  a 
time,  to  sa  many  ye  hae  wi  ye,  that  I  thought 
they  would  hardly  do  yer  biddin,  een  it  war  to 
tak  my  life." 

*^  But  I  can  compel  you  to  show  me  your 
hiding-place." 

'*  Na !  na !  Jamie  Drummond  knew  wcel  that 
the  lad  wha  cam  up  wi  his  weans  wad  na  lead 


the  wolf  to  his  flock.  I  hae  nae  one  to  care  for, 
an  ye  be  sae  godless  as  to  murder  me  ye  may, 
an  the  sin  rest  on  yer  own  soul." 

The  perfect  independence  and  fearlessness  of 
the  young  man  enraged  the  captain,  accustomed 
always  to  have  such  as  him  cower  in  his  pres- 
ence :  and  he  called  out  in  a  frenzy,  **  None 
of  your  canting  here,  you  villain,  else  I  swear 
to  you  Jamie  Drummond  will  wait  long  for 
your  coming ;"  when,  turning  again  to  the  let- 
ter, he  sat  for  a  long  time,  with  a  dark  brow, 
brooding  over  its  contents.  He  feared,  in  tho 
present  state  of  affairs,  if  he  denied  the  request, 
tha^  many  of  his  men,  coming  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, would  refuse  to  pursue  the  Covenant- 
ers to  the  extremity  desired  by  those  in  au- 
thority ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  the  easiest 
and  best  way  to  pledge  himself  to  let  them 
leave  the  country  undisturbed.  He  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  them  to  that  effiect,  when,  hand- 
ing the  paper  to  Davie,  he  bade  him  begone, 
and  be  slow  in  showing  himself  there  again. 

Davie  thrust  the  paper  into  his  plaid,  and 
said :  *'  Thank  yer  honor,  an  I  shall  be  right 
glad  to  be  goin,  an  many  blessins  upon  ye  that 
my  head  is  where  it  grawed,  an  be  sure  I'll  not 
beg  very  hard  to  come  to  ye  agen."* 

It  was  evident  from  the  brightening  of  Da- 
vie's face,  and  his  light  step,  that  he  felt  safer 
and  happier  on  the  heather  than  under  the 
same  roof  with  Captain  Murray.  He  was  soon 
winding  his  way  among  the  mountains,  where 
he  was  met  by  Drummond,  who  had  been  anx- 
iously watching  his  return. 

Drummond  soon  oonununieated  the  result  of 
the  expedition  to  his  friends,  and  all  was  bustle 
and  delight  that  they  might  go  once  more  to 
their  dwellings  in  the  sunlight. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cameron  called  them  once 
more  together,  to  thank  God  for  his  protection 
and  all  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  safe  re- 
treat, and  after  singing  and  invoking  a  blessing 
upon  his  &ithful  flock,  he  promised  to  meet 
them  once  more,  upon  the  sea-shore,  when  they 
would  leave  that  Scotland  so  dear  to  their 
hearts. 

The  next  two  or  three  weeks  were  passed  in 
pomparative  quiet  by  the  small  band  of  Cove- 
nanters, who  were  busily  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions for  their  long  voyage.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  bury  Edward  Morrison  according  to 
the  customs  of  their  country ;  and  William 
Drummond,  whom  it  was  now  noticed  was 
Effie's  constant  guardian  and  attendant,  assisted 
in  preparing  the  ftineral  feast  at  her  lonely 
dwelling.  And  it  was  a  sad,  sad  day  when 
they  came  from  the  hill-sides  to  weep  with  poor 
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Effie.  It  B^emed  to  ber  that  the  fountain  of 
tears  was  dried  at  its  source ;  that  a  century 
bad  worn  its  way  through  her  heart  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  short  week.  No  kindness  from  ber 
Mends,  no  devotion  of  young  Dmmmond, 
could  win  a  smile  from  her  lip  or  lighten  the 
shadow  upon  her  brow;  but  she  went  about 
the  duties  devolving  upon  her,  pale  and  pas- 
sionless, as  though  the  world  had  become  a 
blank  to  ber — as  though  there  was  nothing  on 
which  her  fond  heart  could  rest.  She  feared  to 
love,  for  the  idols  she  had  worshipped  had  been 
cruelly  crushed  at  her  feet ;  the  voices  that 
had  been  to  her  the  music  of  life  would  never 
thrill  on  her  desolate  heart.  It  seemed  to  her, 
when  others  wept  and  no  tears  sprang  to  ber 
own  burnig  lids,  that  her  feelings  had  become 
hardened,  and  her  very  soul  petrified  and  incapa- 
ble of  human  tenderness.  Yet  she  struggled  with 
the  fearful  energy  of  a  strong  woman  to  bow  in 
perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  her  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  to  feel  that  she  could  lean  upon 
his  mighty  heart  and  rest  beneath  the  shadow 
of  his  love,  secure  in  the  belief  that  he  pitied 
In  all  her  sorrows  and  sympathised  in  all  her 
afflictions. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  the  serenity  that 
shone  through  the  sadness  upon  her  counte- 
nance told  that  the  victory  was  won — that  she 
could  now  say  in  childish  trust :  "  Thy  will  be 
done.''  Hard  had  it  been  for  her  to  become 
reconciled  to  the  terrible  dispensation  ;  but 
the  faith  that  was  in  her  that  God  ordereth  all 
things  right,  and  that  it  is  wicked  in  the  crea- 
tures whom  he  hath  made  to  murmur  at  his 
decrees,  though  dimmed  for  a  time  by  the 
heaviness  of  her  grief,  had  at  last  obtained  the 
ascendancy,  and  she  was  daily  assuming  the 
cheerfulness  which  such  principles  generate  in 
the  conscientious  and  upright. 

At  length  the  day  of  embarkation  had  come, 
and  William  Drummond  had  persuaded  Effie  to 
unite  ber  destiny  with  his  before  they  should 
leave  Scotland  for  an  untried  home  in  America. 
Accordingly  their  friends  came  once  more  to 
the  cottage,  where  Effle  felt  that  the  ceremony 
would  indeed  be  consecrated — in  that  home 
where  a  father's  fondness  had  blessed  her  child- 
bood,  and  a  mother's  and  a  brother's  love  had 
surrounded  all  her  life ;  that  home  where  she 
bad  enjoyed  and  suffered  so  much ;  it  would  be 
one  more  link  to  bind  her  to  the  land  of  her 
birth,  to  the  cherished  remembrances  of  the 
past  Her's  was  no  merry  bridal,  too  heavy  a 
cloud  floated  over  the  guests  for  the  jest  or  the 
laugh  to  find  place  on  the  occasion ;  and  the 
pastor,  who  had  been  to  them  a  good  shepherd 


and  a  faithful  friend,  would  stay  to  do  and 
to  suffer  with  those  who  would  remain  at  home. 

The  day  was  one  of  Heaven's  own,  when 
scarce  a  feathery  cloud  floated  on  the  serene 
blue  above,  and  the  very  air  was  redolent  of 
the  sweet  Summer-time.  Far  around,  in  the 
valley  and  on  the  mountain,  spread,  like  a 
glowing  carpet,  the  beautiful  heather— that 
flower  so  peculiarly  Scotch,  and  so  dear  to  the 
Scottish  heart 

The  bridal  ceremony  was  finished  and  the 
emigrants  were  seen  coming  down  to  the  sea- 
shore. They  paused  again  and  again  to  look 
at,  and  fix  upon  the  eye  forever,  the  landfcapc 
never  so  beautiful  as  now.  Tears  flowed  from 
their  aching  hearts  and  fell  upon  the  flowers  at 
their  feet ;  but  when  they  reverted  to  all  that 
the  faithful  were  suffering  for  opinion's  sake, 
and  to  their  own  probable  fate  shonld  they  re- 
main, the  vessel  with  her  white  sails  seemed  to 
them  like  an  angel  with  outspread  wings, 
waiting  to  carry  them  to  a  haven  of  x^eace. 

They  rested  upon  the  beach,  and  once  more, 
for  the  last  time,  gathered  around  Mr.  Came- 
ron. He  prayed  long  and  fervently  that  God 
would  keep  them  safe  on  their  perilous  voyage ; 
watch  over  them  in  their  new  homes,  keep 
them  faithful  to  the  covenant,  and  at  last 
gather  them  into  one  fold  in  Heaven.  His 
voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion,  for  he  loved 
them  as  a  father,  and  their  parting  would  prob- 
ably be  forever  in  this  world.  He  exhorted 
the  preacher  who  would  bear  them  company  to 
be  faithful  to  his  flock,  to  watch  over  ihcm 
with  a  vigilant  eye,  as  perchance  their  souIe 
might  be  required  at  his  hands.  They  parted 
with  sincere  sorrow  and  much  weeping,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  vessel  had  sailed  far  out  of 
sight  of  the  bay,  and  the  shores  of  Scotland 
were  growing  more  and  more  dim  to  the  noble 
hearts  who  would  gladly,  if  so  it  could  have 
been,  toiled  a  long  life  for  the  elevation  and 
best  good  of  their  country,  and  slept  their  last 
sleep  in  her  bosom. 

CHAPTER  HL 

"To  deep,  lone,  chastened  thovghls  of  grief  and  lore. 
Oh  I  vre  have  need  of  patient  faith  below, 
To  clear  away  the  mysteries  of  such  woe  !'* 

In  1G54  Lord  Fairfax,  residing  in  the  North 
of  England,  was  engaged  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Protector.  Contiguous  to  his  own  es- 
tates  were  those  of  Sir  Edward  Lawrence.  The 
families,  until  the  unhappy  dissensions  in  the 
Government  of  Charles  I,  had  lived  on  terms 
of  the. utmost  intimacy.  But  now,  when  son 
was  found  arrayed  against  father,  and  brother 
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against  brother,  it  occasioned  no  surprise  that 
those  whose  hearts  had  been  knit  in  the  more 
dissoluble  bonds  of  friendship  should  become 
hostile  and  bitter  enemies. 

But  there  was  one  member  of  each  family 
who  participated  not  in  the  unwonted  feeling. 
Richard  Lawrence,  the  second  son  of  his  father, 
and  an  under-graduate  of  Oxford,  loved  Edith, 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  daughter  of  their 
neighbor ;  about  the  same  age  with  himself, 
and  from  childhood  his  favorite  companion. 

Edith  had  likewise  for  some  years  associated 
Lawrence  in  all  her  musings  and  her  dreams ; 
and  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  attending 
the  Parliamentary  war,  in  their  minds,  was  the 
bitter  dissensions  of  their  families,  and  the  con- 
sequent prohibition  of  their  happy  and  innocent 
enjoyments. 

In  vain  did  Richard  protest  that  the  feuds 
of  the  fathers  should  not  be  expected  nor  per- 
mitted to  extend  to  the  children — too  young  as 
yet  to  take  any  active  part  in  political  affairs. 
But  in  the  excess  of  Sir  Edward's  loyalty,  in 
his  bitter  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians,  he  com- 
manded his  son,  on  penalty  of  imprisonment, 
if  no  other  resource  should  be  left,  to  forget 
that  such  a  being  as  Edith  Fairfax  existed. 
Rather  would  he  see  him  dead  than  that  his 
house  should  be  dishonored  by  the  union  with 
that  of  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  '^  You  are  mad^^^ 
said  he  to  Richard,  as  he  still  continued  his  re- 
monstrance. ''  You  talk  like  a  driveling  fool ! 
Is  there  no  other  girl  in  the  land  but  Edith 
Fairfax  ?  I  tell  you  there  is  many  a  high-bom 
maiden  who  would  gladly  match  herself  with 
Richard  Lawrence,  whose  &ce  is  fairer,  whose 
lands  are  broader,  and  who  bears  no  traitor 
stain  upon  her  escutcheon." 

"  I  tell  yow,"  said  the  manly  boy,  "  there  is 
none  whom  I  can  love,  there  is  none  whom  I 
will  wed  but  her.  You  may  prevent  our 
union ;  yon  may  shroud  my  life  in  the  linger- 
ing misery  of  a  cruel  disappointment  by  a  self- 
ish indulgence  of  a  personal  animosity,  but  the 
heart  that  I  pledged  in  my  boyhood  shall  still 
beat  in  fidelity  to  the  one  whose  only  fault  is 
that  her  fother  differs  from  mine  in  religious  and 
political  matters.'' 

''  Is  thiA  not  enough?"  stormed  the  father,  as  his 
eon  left  the  library,  where  the  conversation  had 
been  held.  "  Fool !  fod  I  but  I'll  see  that  you 
are  well  removed,  and  time  will  effect  the  rest." 

Richard  went  immediately  to  the  sequestered 
spot  in  the  park,  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  loiter  with  Edith,  and  related  to  her 
faithfully  the  result  of  his  conversation.    They 

renewed  their  pledges  of  constancy,  through 
Vol.  m— 21 


whatever  vicissitudes  might  befall  them,  and 
agreed  to  meet  as  often  as  possible  during  his 
stay  at  home. 

The  next  morning,  without  any  premonition, 
Richard  was  hmrried  by  his  father  back  to  Ox- 
ford. Edith  sought  the  haunt,  as  usual,  conse- 
crated by  the  remembrances  of  many  a  happy 
year,  and  seating  herself  upon  the  bench  en- 
circling the  old  oak,  waited  in  terrible  suspense 
the  coming  of  one  whom  hitherto  «he  had  looked 
for  with  BO  much  pleasure  and  confidence. 
Worn  with  weeping  through  the  long  nighty 
pallid  with  torturing  and  indefinite  fear^ 
the  flitting  of  the  robin,  the  soft  tread  of  the 
rabbit,  the  gliding  of  the  deer,  sent  a  dagger  to 
her  heart  in  the  thrill  of  expectation,  in  the 
agony  of  disappointment,  that  attended  each 
familiar  and  formerly  unmistakable  sound. 

The  hours  wore  on,  but  still  he  came  not  to 
end  her  conjecture  and  suspense.  She  felt 
rivited  to  the  spot,  for  even  then,  at  that  late 
moment,  he  migH  come — and  come  to  say  fare- 
well for  a  long  time.  At  length  her  serving 
man,  who  had  been  from  long  before  her  in- 
fancy a  dependant  of  the  family,  missed  her, 
and  coi\jecturing  from  a  knowledge  of  her 
habits  where  she  might  be  found,  followed  her* 

''  Miss  Edith,"  said  he,  '<  I  thought  maybe 
you  didn't  know  that  Master  Richard  left  this 
part  of  the  country  this  morning — ^at  least  I 
thought  so.  I  met  him  on  the  highway  at 
dawn ;  he  was  in  a  coach  laden  with  trunks, 
and  he  put  his  head  from  the  window  as  he 
came  along,  and  said  good-by  to  me.  I  thought 
then.  Miss,  maybe  you  didn't  know,  and  he 
wished  me  to  tell  you." 

Edith  drew  her  shawl  about  her,  and,  ac- 
companied by  her  faithful  servant,  returned 
with  a  sinking  heart  to  her  home.  Her  father 
watched  her  careAiUy,  and  if  he  would  have 
sternly  opposed  her  wishes,  he  wisely  judged 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lawrence  that  he  would  have  no  neces- 
sity to  interfere  ;  and  he  believed  that  time  and 
new  scenes  would  efikce  the  impressions  of  their 
childish  attachment  from  the  feelings  of  Edith. 

His  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  had  raised 
a  large  number  of  troops  to  join  Cromwell,  and 
for  the  safety  of  his  family  Lord  Fairfax  deemed 
it  proper  to  remove  them  to  London  during  the 
continuation  of  the  civil  war,  for  all  London  at 
this  time  was  arrayed  against  the  king,  and 
Charles  I  had  made  his  headquarters  at  Oxford. 

Those  familiar  with  the  detail  of  the  civil 
war  remember  the  foolish,  vacillating  and  nn- 
wise  course  of  the  king,  by  which  he  lost  the 
victories  he  might  have  won,  the  confidence  of 
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his  sabjects,  the  crown,  and  finally,  his  life. 
Edith,  during  all  this  distracting  time,  re- 
mained at  London.  Her  father  engaged  under 
the  immediate  "banner  of  Cromwell  and  one  of 
his  principal  offlcers.  But  she  heard  no  sound 
from  Richard,  only  the  vague  iiimor,  after  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  that  Sir  Edward  Law- 
rence and  one  of  his  sons  were  among  the  slain, 
and  that  one  son  was  fearfully  wounded. 

0 !  what  a  day  of  wretchedness  was  that  bat- 
tle to  her  I  She  listened  to  the  heavy  booming 
of  the  cannon,  feeling  that  every  sound  was  a 
death-knell  of  some  one  she  had  known  and 
loved.  Her  father,  brother  and  uncle,  and,  she 
feared,  her  lover,  were  among  the  combatants 
on  that  fearful  day. 

This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  England  ;  and 
Cromwell  sent  into  London  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners  of  war,  with  all  the  appurtenances, 
of  arms,  banners  and  booty,  that  told  of  a  vic- 
tory and  defeat.  Lord  Fairfax,  his  son  and 
brother,  returned  with  the  victors,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  pomp  and  ceremonies,  and  rejoic- 
ing that  distinguished  Westminster  and  Lon- 
don at  that  time. 

But  to  Edith  there  was  heaviness  and  sor- 
row in  the  midst  of  all  the  joy.  She  rejoiced 
for  the  safe  return  of  her  father,  uncle  and 
brother ;  but  where  was  he  whom  she  could  not 
if  she  would  forget.  If  a  prisoner,  what  would  be 
his  fate  ?  O,  that  she  could  know,  that  she  could 
assure  him  of  her  sympathy,  of  her  fidelity. 

Richard,  after  being  so  abruptly  sent  to  Ox- 
foi*d,  found  himself,  in  the  after  events,  forced 
to  take  up  arms  in  a  cause,  it  is  true,  which  he 
most  favored,  but  in  which  he  had  indulged  no 
idea  of  taking  an  active  part.  During  this 
memorable  battle,  and  while  fighting  under 
Prince  Rupert,  at  the  time  when  he  retreated 
with  calamity  and  disgrace  to  Chester,  Richard 
received  a  severe  and  disabling  wound.  The 
Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  knew  him,  and  had 
observed  his  courage  and  bearing  through  the 
day,  saw  him  fall,  and  had  him  borne  in  safety 
from  the  field.  He  afterwards  induced  Law- 
rence to  leave  England,  where  he  could  no 
longer  remain  secure,  and  go  an  exile  with  him 
to  France. 

Then  came  the  beheading  of  Charles,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Protectorate,  and  the  iron  rule 
of  Cromwell  for  the  next  few  years.  Lord 
Fairfax  again  found  time,  after  the  lull  of  the 
horrible  excitements,  to  observe  his  daughter, 
and  he  chided  her  for  her  wan  face,  and  hoped 
in  the  coming  festivals  that  her  eye  would  re- 
gain its  brightness,  and  her  spirits  their  elas- 
ticity ;  for  he  could  not  think  that  she  still  la- 


mented the  boy,  to  whom,  individually,  he  had 
no  objection,  but  the  intimacy  he  had  regarded 
as  the  evanescent  dream  of  childhood.  § 

Contrary  to  Edith's  inclinations,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  be  present  on  all  public  occasions, 
and  her  position  and  beautiful  face  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  a  Republican  of  that  day. 
Among  her  suitors  was  the  elder  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  both  of  whom  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  under  the  Protector,  and 
the  son  received  the  favorable  encouragemenU 
of  her  lather. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  naturally  kind,  and  he 
treated  Edith  with  a  large  share  of  tenderness 
in  advocating  the  suit  of  Manchester ;  but  at 
times  he  could  hardly  restrain  his  vexation  at 
what  he  almost  considered  her  obstinacy,  in  so 
positively  rejecting  a  suitor  whom,  he  said, 
"  any  other  woman  would  be  proud  to  obtain, 
and  who  was  likewise  so  eligible  in  every  re- 
spect to  her  situation  and  to  promote  her  hap- 
piness.'' But  no  inducement  could  change  her 
resolution.  "  My  life,"  said  she,*  **  is  suflSciently 
wretched  now,  and  I  positively  declare  that  I 
would  sooner  die  than  change  my  present  de- 
termination.'' As  an  additional  motive  to 
keep  her  faith,  Edith  had  incidentally  heard 
that  Lawrence  had  sought  refuge  in  France, 
and  still  faithfully  cherished  her  remembrance. 

Years  went  on,  and  Edith  suflTered  the  neg- 
lect in  her  own  family  almost  to  estrange- 
ment, until  at  last  Cromwell  was  seized  with 
the  illness  which  terminated  his  existence  and 
that  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Lord  Fairfax,  familiar  with  Richard  Crom- 
well, anticipating  the  troubles  which  would 
ensue,  feeling  afraid  for  the  safety  of  Republi- 
cans in  England,  and  unwilling  to  engage  in 
further  hostilities,  collected  the  revenues  from 
his  estates,  and  in  1658  sailed  for  Virginia. 

Their  voyage  was  marked  by  fearful  stoniu ; 
their  vessel,  stove  and  unmanageable,  finally 
entered  Cape  Fear  River,  where  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  induced  him  to  remain  by  the  su- 
perior advantages  they  represented  that  State  to 
possess  over  Virginia,  their  original  destination. 

Richard  Lawrence,  during  his  long  confine- 
ment with  his  wounds,  knew  that  Edith  was 
safe  and  surrounded  with  every  advantage; 
like  those  who  are  generous  and  true-hearted 
themselves,  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted  her 
coustaucy,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  pleas- 
ant places  of  the  past,  and  with  the  belief  that 
he  yet  should  be  united  with  Edith — yet  be 
happy— notwithstanding  the  present  adverse 
circumstances. 

After  his  recovery  he  was  employed  in  the 
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service  of  the  King  of  France,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  Protectorate.  He  heard  oc- 
casionally of  Lord  Fairfax  and  family,  but  he 
could  never  succeed  but  once  in  conveying  to 
Edith  any  message  of  remembrance  and  love  ; 
and  now,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  England  and  seek  the  re- 
instatement of  the  property,  all  hia  own  since 
the  death  of. his  father  and  elder  brother. 

He  was  cordially  received  by  Charles  H, 
and,  in  consideration  of  the  loyalty  and  ser- 
vices of  his  family,  his  estates  were  fully  re- 
stored. But,  as  a  death-blow  to  all  his  hopes, 
which  had  seemed  to  him  so  near  fruition,  he 
learned  that  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  family  had 
emigrated  to  America.  For  the  first  time  des- 
pair ruled  in  his  heart ;  he  felt  as  though  he 
was  destined  never  to  attain  the  one  object  for 
which  he  lived — ^while  Edith,  in  her  new  home, 
dreamed  only  of  a  reunion  in  Heaven. 

Soon  after  his  afiieiirs  were  settled,  he  began 
to  think  seriously  of  following  Lord  Fairfax  to 
the  New  World.  He  heard  that  a  party  of  ad- 
venturers were  about  to  sail  from  Bristol  to 
Virginia,  and  after  making  the  necessary  in- 
quiries and  arrangements,  joined  the  company 
of  Thomas  Wilford.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  Ed- 
mund Cheesman,  and  they  arrived  at  James- 
town about  the  same  time  that  the  vessel  from 
Scotland  bore  the  Covenanters  to  their  desired 
haven. 

Everything  was  new  and  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  these,  young  men  ;  but  a  shadow  rested 
upon  the  spirits  of  Lawrence  wholly  unaccount- 
able to  those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  affairs. 
To  him  Edith  was  an  ever-present  reflection ;  he 
saw  her  beautiful  face  at  every  step,  her  confid- 
ing eye  still  looked  in  love  and  confidence 
upon  him,  and  her  name  was  associated  with 
every  thought  Smiles  and  shadows  flitted  over 
his  lips,  as  pleasant  remembrances  or  despair- 
ing forebodings  found  a  place  in  his  heart ; 
and,  to  deepen  his  gloom,  he  could  learn  noth- 
ing in  the  Colony  of  Lord  Fairfax. 

He  endeavored  to  divert  his  attention  from 
the  thoughts  that  had  become  so  engrossing  to 
him,  by  cultivating  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Colony  and  ia  what  was  passing  around  him. 

CHAJTER  IV. 
'*  I/>ng  time  against  oppression  I  have  fought, 
And  for  the  native  liberty  of  (kith 
Have  bled  and  suffered  bonds." 

[Rkmor^o:,  a  Tragedy. 
*'  Yet  thou,  by  fount  and  forest-ronniuir  led 
To  worship,  thou  art  blest ;  to  thee  i»  hhown 
Earth  in  her  holy  pomp,  decked  for  her  God  alone.'? 

[H83CAXS. 

The  winds  and  waves  were  favoring  and  pro- 


pitious, and  the  Scottish  vessel  bore  safely 
across  the  blue  and  boundless  ocean  the  precious 
freight  of  strong  and  pious  souls.  Their  time 
was  chiefly  spent  in  listening  to  sermons,  often 
three  a  day,  and  their  ideas  were  too  rigid  to 
admit  of  looking  back  and  repining  when  it 
seemed  to  them  they  were  following  the  guid- 
ance of  Jehovah,  who  was  leading  them,  as  ho 
had  led  the  Israelites  of  old,  from  a  land  of 
mourning  and  bondage  to  one  of  promise,  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey.  Even  the  mother,  as 
she  indulged  in  reveries  of  the  past,  and  drop- 
ped a  tear  upon  the  babe  at  her  breast,  hastily 
checked  the  emotion  as  a  sinful  indulgence, 
and  put  up  a  silent  prayer  for  forgiveness  and 
to  thank  God  for  the  manifold  blessings  that 
were  showered  upon  their  way.  And,  O I  how 
their  hearts  leaped  with  thanksgiving  and  joy 
when  the  New  World  broke  on  their  delighted 
eyes.  No  month  in  all  the  calendar  could  have 
been  so  happily  chosen  for  their  voyage  as  the 
sunny  month  of  June,  and  as  they  sailed  up 
the  James  River  to  the  settlement,  planted  a 
half  century  before,  the  inhabitants  went  to  the 
shore  to  welcome  the  new  comers  and  learn 
tidings  from  England. 

When  they  had  come  on  shore  and  thanked 
God  for  his  watchfulness  and  care,  and  the  in- 
habitants learned  that  they  were  Presbyterians 
like  themselves,  and  that  two  ministers  were 
among  their  number,  their  gratitude  and  kind 
offices  know  no  bounds,  for  there  were  at  that 
time  so  few  ministers  in  the  colony  that  a 
bounty  was  offered  for  then:  emigration,  while 
to  the  emigrants  every  object  was  new  and 
wonderful.  The  forest  still  stood  in  its  primeval 
grandeur  around  the  village;  the  air  came 
laden  with  flower-scents,  and  seemed  to  vibrate 
with  the  melody  of  birds.  "  Abundance  gushed 
from  the  earth,''  and  to  their  fervid  imagina- 
tions the  reports  that  had  been  borne  to  them 
across  the  Atlantic  had  been  more  than  rea- 
lized. They  felt  that  they,  indeed,  had  reached 
the  land  of  promise— that  it  was  a  fit  place  to 
worship  God. 

They  soon  made  arrangements  for  their 
homes ;  "  they  found  that  labor  was  valuable, 
land  cheap,  and  that  competence  followed  in- 
dustry." William  Drummond  and  his  father 
built  a  house  together,  and  before  the  Summer 
was  through  vines  from  the  forest,  brought  by 
the  hand  of  EfBe,  enwreathed  the  doors  and 
windows;  and  in  their  garden — where  grew, 
with  "  improved  flavor,"  the  fruits  of  their 
Scottish  home— flourished  and  glistened  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  dew  a  bunch  of  heather, 
brought  by  Effie  on  her  bridal  morning  from 
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her  cottage  oq  the  hill,  and  for  the  first  time 
transplanted  in  American  soil.  0,  how  kindly 
it  grew  beneath  the  brilliant  skies  of  this  west- 
em  world — ^and  £fl9e  had  literally  nourished  it 
with  smiles  and  watered  it  with  tears ;  to 
her  it  was  the  dearest  of  treasures  to  remind 
her  of  childhood  and  youth. 

In  a  land  so  new,  and  so  unlike  her  own, 
with  so  much  to  occupy  her  mind  and  time,  her 
feelings  were  gradually  losing  their  somber 
hue,  and  she  mingled  with  much  enjoyment  in 
the  innocent  amusements  of  the  people  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  their  strict  ideas  and  obfierv- 
ances,  they  were  almost  always  cheerful,  and 
sometimes  indulged  in  frolic  and  gayety ;  this 
was  much  more  the  character  of  the  Virginians 
than  the  still  more  rigid  people  of  New  En- 
gland. 

The  people  then  living  in  Virginia  were  most 
of  them  native-born,  and  had  imbibed  with 
their  growth  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  the 
woods.  They  had  no  villages— even  James- 
town, of  fifty  years  standing,  had  "  but  eighteen 
houses,  a  State  House  and  church,  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  dozen  families'' — but  their  cot- 
tages and  plantations  were  scattered  along  by 
the  beautiful  streams,  and  everything  connected 
with  early  colonial  life  tended  to  increase  and 
strengthen  the  innate  love  of  liberty  that  God 
planted  in  the  soul  of  man. 

There  were  those  living  in  almost  baronial 
wealth  and  pride,  with  large  and  well-fiimished 
estates,  having  vassals  and  servants  at  call, 
and  imbued  with  the  strong  aristocratic  preju- 
dices and  tendencies  of  England.  Among  those 
was  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia. 

William  Drummond  was  young,  of  fresh  and 
independent  feelings,  unwavering  determina- 
tion, stem  integrity,  an  ardent  love  of  liberty, 
strong  and  well-cultivated  intellect,  and  indus- 
trious habits .  Such  an  one  will  thrive  under 
any  circumstances ;  and  he  soon  became  well 
known,  and  much  respected  for  his  worth  of 
character  and  valuable  suggestions  for  the  good 
of  the  colony.  Even  the  Governor  often  con- 
sulted with  him  on  the  progress  of  affairs. 

In  1663  the  settlements  in  North  Carolina 
had  increased  so  as  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  Proprietaries,  and  Berkeley  established 
a  separate  Government,  and  appointed  William 
Dmmmond  first  Governor  of  that  State.  Effie*s 
heart  fn;eelled  with  pride  when  the  appointment 
was  made  known  to  her,  and  she  looked  at  her 
two  fine  children  and  fondly  conjectured  what 
honors  might  await  them  in  their  native  and 
favored  land  (for  the  people  had  now  become 


proud  of  the  native-bom.)  But  then  came  the 
thought  that  she  must  leave  her  home  once 
more,  break  up  all  the  associations  of  old 
friends  and  new  ones,  and  begin  life  again 
under  new  and  untried  auspices ;  besides,  it 
was  very  uncertain  what  the  reception  of 
her  husband  would  be  by  a  people  wfio 
bad  even  left  Virginia  in  jealousy  of  her 
Government,  and  to  ei\joy  a  larger  liberty 
with  less  restraint  There,  too,  were  their 
father  and  mother,  and  honest  Davie  Si  liar, 
still  ikithfnl  and  attached,  who  played  the  bag- 
pipe at  the  raral  weddings  and  loved  the  boys 
as  though  they  were  his  brothers.  They  were 
unwilling  to  leave  their  home  so  pleamnt  for  a 
journey  across  the  wilderness,  and  her  heart 
was  heavy  to  part  with  them ;  but,  like  a  true 
woman,  she  strengthened  herself  for  the  change. 
At  this  time  a  vessel  came  from  Scotland, 
and  brought  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cameron  to  his  old  friend  Dmmmond.  As  so<m 
as  it  became  known  the  emig^rants  came  to-  bia 
house  to  hear  from  one  whom  they  still  re- 
garded as  their  spiritual  teacher,  and  likewise 
to  hear  from  unhappy  Scotland,  now  reeking 
and  groaning  with  the  blood  of  her  children. 
Jamie  Drummond  welcomed  them  heartily,  bat 
the  troubled  brow  and  the  frequent  and  heavy 
sighs  of  the  old  man  told  that  the  news  from 
home  was  gloomy.  After  the  congratulations 
were  over,  William  Drummond  read  to  them 
the  following  letter :    - 

"GofBACK,  Maj  16,1662. 

"  Dear  and  beloTcd  brother  in  Cbrist  Jesus,  the  blessed 
head  of  fhe  Chureh :  I  send  to  you  greeting  from  tfaii 
troubled  and  nnhappj  country.  I  think  often  and  pnj 
for  my  belored  ehlldxen  in  the  New  World,  and  tlisak 
God  for  baring  taken  you  from  the  sufferings  of  Soot  bad. 

"  My  heart  sinks  -within  me  for  reamn  of  the  wicked- 
ness oommitted  all  about  us.  It  indeed  fiuls  me  to  relate 
the  sufferings,  both  of  ministers  and  people— the  grssft 
trials  and  hardships  to  which  they  are  sutject.  It  seems 
to  be  a  great  battle  with  the  enemy  of  mankind  against 
the  Lord's  people,  but  KMneu  will  prevail,  and  this  poor 
land  will  come  up  out  of  this  terrible  darkness,  for  the 
Lord  God  is  mighty,  and  none  can  prevail  against  him* 
Indeed,  I  think  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  never  so  strong 
and  stirfing  as  at  this  present  time,  for  under  this  blessed 
spirit  even  the  children  are  able  to  meet  death  singiitg 
psalms. 

"  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  many  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors  to  die  the  blessed  death  of  martyrs,  and  yidd 
the  crown  of  thorns  for  an  unfadii^  crown  of  glory ; 
among  them  is  that  holy  youth  and  powerful  preacher, 
'  Hugh  McKail/  brother  of  the  young  minister  who  bore 
you  company  on  your  voyage.  His  last  words  were  a  tes- 
timony to  the  faith,  and  against  prelacy.  He  said  '  that 
though  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  might  be  permitted 
to  prevail  for  a  season,  yet  God  would  arise  and  plead  the 
cause  which  was  his  own.'  'He  died  truly  rejoicing,  and 
all  the  people  lamented  his  death,  for  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved, and  it  stirred  up  a  great  feeling  against  Sharps  and 
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the  Arehbiabop  of  GUuigow,  whom  fhey  called  his  mur- 


**  Aug.  34,  last  JMT,  the  Uaiibrmity  Act  came  to  be  the 
law.  Two  thoiuand  dmgymea  on  that  day  preached  tare- 
wdl  to  their  eongr^gatioQa  and  quitted  their  preferment, 
and  ainoe  that  time  there  haa  been  nothing  bat  the  most 
direfiil  difltnae  all  orer  the  eonntry— eidmees,  imprlMm- 
nent,  and  great  aUHghta  to  wires  and  ftmiliee,  and  great 
porertj.  Some  only  live  on  bread  and  water— those  who 
had  plenty  awhile  since  of  this  world's  goods  ;  and  it  is  said 
Uiat  six  hundred  people  hare  suffered  death  this  last  year 
In  the  West  The  ministers  are  driven  into  the  fields,  and 
no  one  dare  give  them  Ibod  or  shelter  ;  many  are  afraid  to 
pray  or  say  grace  in  their  families,  and  many  are  daily 
dragged  to  prison  or  ezeention. 

"  They  are  in  hot  pursuit  of  me,  offering  a  bounty  for 
my  poor  head.  Hitherto,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  have  been 
wonderfully  preserved,  but  may  be  called  upon  at  any 
time.  I  pray  God  to  give  me  strength  to  hold  &st  the 
blessed  covenant,  and  let  his  Tengeanoe  &11  upon  the 
wicked  who  strive  to  murder  his  people.  Pray  for  us,  dear 
Itfother,  and  may  God  preserve  your  country  trcm  such 
direful  events. 

"  Give  my  love  to  yonr  wife,  and  Effle,  and  William. 
■Bo's  cottage  has  been  a  shelter  to  me  many  times  since 
you  left,  when  I  had  no  other.  May  God  watch  over  them 
and  theirs,  and  keep  them  safe  in  the  ark  of  Us  covenant. 
I  pray  that  God  may  bless  all  of  my  precious  flock  now  in 
America,  and  make  them  strong  to  do  his  work.  When 
next  you  hear  from  me  It  may  be  ttiat  I  have  gone  to  en- 
ter my  testtmony  In  the  eonrta  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
God  bless  you  all. 

' '  From  your  fidthf ul  and  persecuted  pastor, 

"  BiCBABO  Camkrok." 

There  was  great  sorrow  among  the  Covenant- 
ers daring  the  reading  of  this  letter.  Andrew 
HcKail  left  at  the  news  from  his  brother,  and 
went  alone  to  weep  and  pray,  while  the  others, 
after  talking  and  exhorting  each  other  to  a  holy 
life,  resolved  to  wrestle  with  the  Lord  to  avert 
his  wrath  from  his  people,  and  pour  vengeance 
on  those  who  were  trying  to  injure  his  cause, 
and  to  pray  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  might 
not  be  kindled  in  Virginia. 
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"  So  most  it  ever  end ,  too  much  we  give 
Unto  the  things  that  perish."  [HncAm. 

The  arrangements  had  now  become  com- 
pleted, and  with  several  servants  and  horses, 
with  as  many  domestic  appliances  as  could  be 
stored  for  a  long  journey,  William,  now  Gov. 
Drummond,  his  wife,  two  children,  (the  younger 
about  three  months  old,)  a  guide,  compass  and 
canoe,  set  out  for  North  Carolina. 

Effie,  like  all  the  women  of  Virginia,  was 
skilled  in  the  management  of  a  horse  or  could 
wield  an  oar,  both  of  which  accomplishments 
would  be  useftil  on  their  way. 

It  was  early  morning  on  the  25th  of  June, 
and  all  nature  in  that  Summer-land  seemed 
sending  up  an  anthem  of  rejoicing.  The  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  spicy  honeysuckle,  and 


sweet  smelling  jasmine,  twining  in  gladness 
and  graccftilness  all  through  the  woods ;  the 
glowing  and  many-hued  butterflies  and  the  in- 
numerable bees  were  reveling  in  the  very  lux- 
ury of  life,  while  the  whole  boundless  forest, 
with  all  its  winding  and  leafy  ways,  seemed 
filled  with  the  gladest,  richest  chorus  of  the 
countless  and  varied  warblers,  from  the  sportive 
and  mirth  loving  mocking  bird,  whose  breast 
seems  to  swell  with  delight  in  its  beautiful  and 
happy  deceptions,  to  the  tiniest  little  humming 
bird  that  ever  spread  its  gossamer  wings  and 
floated  away  on  the  sunshiny  air. 

The  oldest  boy,  Jamie,  felt  the  gladness  of 
nature  in  his  spirit;  and  as  his  grandfather 
took  him  into  the  open  air,  and  placed  him 
upon  the  horse  with  his  fiither,  he  wildly  clap- 
ped his  little  hands  and  laughed  aloud.  Eflle 
carried  the  little  Willie  carefully  strapped  to 
her  waist  in  a  manner  to  leave  her  hands  at 
liberty  to  guide  the  animal,  and  where  her  eye 
would  always  rest  on  his  sweet,  innocent  fierce, 
securely  nestled  in  the  folds  of  love. 

Some  of  their  friends  accompanied  them  some 
distance  on  their  way,  and  thus  lightened  the 
pain  of  leave-taking;  but  Effle's  eyes  still 
sought  the  various  familiar  objects  and  the 
beautiful  landscape  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded with  an  expression  of  fondness  and  re- 
gret, as  though  she  would,  after  all,  prefer  to 
live  and  die  where  pleasant  associations  had 
become  so  clustered  about  her  than  to  ei\joy  all 
the  honors  of  the  world. 

Sarah  and  Mary  Malcolm  and  Mrs.  Hansford, 
ladies  near  her  own  age,  and  who  had  been  to 
her  fftithful  friends,  and  several  others,  all  with 
their  gallants — Henry  Grey,  whose  father 
owned  a  plantation  In  the  vicinity,  Edmund 
Cheesman,  Thomas  Wilford,  Thomas  Hansford 
and  Nathaniel  Bacon.  The  latter  had  been 
highly  educated,  and  brought  wealth,  ability 
and  unusual  acquirements  to  the  New  World. 

These  made  up  an  agreeable  party  to  es* 
cort  them  through  the  bridle-paths  of  the 
woods.  They  employed  the  fbw  hours  with  their 
friends  in  the  pleasant  jest,  the  exhilerating 
race,  and  in  talking  of  the  affieiirs  of  the  Old 
and  New  World.  These  young  men  were  all 
ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  and  were  disposed  to 
criticise  closely  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of 
Gov.  Berkeley ;  for  there  was  even  now,  in 
some  places,  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  meas- 
ures  of  Charles  U  quite  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  colonial  life. 

About  noon  they  halted  by  the  side  of  a  clear 
stream,  and  partook  of  a  parting  lunch ;  and. 
after  drinking  a  health  from  their  hunting 
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fla&ks,  the  party  re  tamed  to  Jamestown,  and 
left  Dmmmond  and  his  family  tu  pursue  their 
way  alone  through  the  wilderness. 

Now  it  was  that  Effle's  heart  ached,  and  she 
looked  upon  their  little  party  and  felt  that  they 
were  indeed  isolated  and  alone.  She  spoke  a 
bright  word  to  the  laughing  boy,  who  was  prat- 
tling to  his  father,  and  pressed  closer  and 
kissed  more  fervently  the  babe  in  her  arms. 
The  tears  fell  fast  on  the  same  little  face  that 
received  the  kisses,  for  the  mother's  heart  was 
as  true  and  warm  as  it  was  strong  when 
strength  was  required. 

For  days  they  journeyed  on,  with  no  event 
to  mark  their  way,  except  now  and  then  the 
starting  of  a  deer,  or  the  call  of  some  Indian, 
until  they  came  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bogs 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  It  was  then  noticed  that 
Jamie  was  ill.  He  had  appeared  languid  and 
more  inclined  to  sleep  for  the  last  few  days,  but 
his  mother  thought  it  to  be  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey.  The  night  had  been  restless  with  him, 
and  in  the  morning  as  they  were  equipped  for 
traveling,  and  Effie  took  him  to  g^ve  to  his 
fathei,  he  laid  back  in  her  arms,  pallid  and  in- 
sensible. 0 1  the  world  of  agony  that  was  com- 
pressed in  that  single  moment  I  The  impres- 
sion that  he  was  dead  had  sent  an  icy  torrent 
through  her  veins,  and  for  an  instant  paralyzed 
all  sense ;  but  summoning  resolution  from  de- 
spair, she  knelt  on  the  green  grass,  and  unloos- 
ing the  strings  about  the  child,  rubbed  his 
limbs  a  long  time.  At  length  he  languidly 
opened  his  eyes,  and  drew  a  long  breath.  He 
lived — ^he  lived ;  and  that  to  her  hopeful  na- 
ture was  a  world  of  joy. 

The  tent  was  soon  replaced  and  they  pre- 
pared to  stay  with  Jamie  until  he  should  be 
better.  Alas !  a  hope  destined  not  to  be  realized, 
for  the  miasma,  to  which  a  few  nights  before 
they  had  been  unavoidably  exposed,  had 
wrought  its  fatal  effects  upon  him,  beyond  the 
power  "  of  the  medicinal  herb  or  the  vexed 
ore,"  or  the  fond  yearnings  of  his  parents  to 
save. 

He  lay  for  several  days  insensible — the  quick, 
heavy  breathing  alone  betraying  life. 

Gov.  Drummond  was  almost  overwhelmed, 
for  he  loved  Effie  with  the  tenderness  of  a  noble 
heart,  and  the  beavinesB  of  her  affliction  deep- 
ened his  own  agony.  They  forgot  not  to  bow 
before  their  Maker  for  strength  and  guidance, 
and  resignation  to  his  will ;  but  Nature  is  al- 
ways strong  in  the  assertion  of  her  claims,  and 
there  were  times  when  Effie  amid  not  give  him 
up.  0 1  how  wicked  she  thought  herself  to  be ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  grapple  with 


Deity  for  the  life  so  dear  to  her.  How  could 
she  part  with  her  first  bom,  glorious  boy,  and 
never  more  see  his  bright  flashing  eye  return 
her  own  glances  of  love ;  never  more  hear  the 
joy  of  his  musical  voice.  How  could  die  leave 
him  there  in  the  forest  alone,  alcne,  O I  she 
could  better  bear  the  parting  could  she  lay  him 
to  rest  among  her  household  graves — a  feeling 
peculiarly  strong  in  Ihe  Scottish  and  Iridi 
people. 

In  vain  the  stmggle  and  the  prayer  I  Death 
paused  not  in  its  work — ^but  as  time  wore  on 
the  pulse  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  the 
cheek  wore  a  paler  hue ;  and  as  Effie  watched 
in  wretchedness  by  his  side,  wishing  but  for 
one  look  of  recognition,  the  sweet  boy  opened 
his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  consciousness, 
nestled  with  a  smile  to  his  mother's  face  aa 
though  he  would  bid  her  weep  no  more — and 
his  pure  spirit  departed  from  this  world, 

"  ■  to  c&ll  what  ansvere  not  our  ones. 

By  that  we  love  to  stand  unseen,  unheard, 
With  the  loud  passion  of  our  tears  and  sighs 
To  see  but  some  cold  glistening  ringlets  stirr'd, 
And  in  the  quenched  Kgis  fixedness  to  gate 
All  vainly  searching  for  their  parted  rays. 
This  is  what  waits  us.    Dead  I  with  that  chill  wori 
To  link  our  bosom-names  !    For  this  we  pour 
Our  souls  upon  the  dust,  nor  tremble  to  adore  t^' 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  Effie  and 
her  husband  watched  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  night  beside  their  dead. 

How  could  they  think  that  death  Was  in  the 
beauty  of  that  slumbering  face,  with  the  smile 
that  the  parting  spirit  had  so  tenderly  left 
upon  his  lip.  But  in  gazing  upon  his  placid 
rest,  the  mother*s  heart  yielded  to  a  deep  sense 
of  humiliation,  helplessness  and  dependence 
upon  Grod. 

She  knelt  beside  the  beautiftil  boy,  fervently 
asked  forgiveness  for  the  love  she  had  poured 
upon  an  idol ;  prayed  that  the  death  might  he 
sanctified  to  her  husband  and  herself,  that  they 
might  so  llvo  as  to  meet  him  in  another  and  a 
better  world  ;  and  she  rose  with  a  deep,  chast- 
ened feeling  that  all  at  last  was  well. 

When  the  morning  sun  bad  gilded  the  topi 
of  the  tall  pines,  they  prepared  for  the  lonely 
burial.  A  grave  was  made  by  the  ever  mur- 
muring stream,  and  there,  in  the  pine  forest, 
with  no  service  but  that  of  thefr  own  hearta 
and  lips,  they  knelt  together  beside  the  little 
mound,  poured  out  their  sorrows  to  their 
Heavenly  Father,  and  left  the  little  child  to 
sleep  quietly  in  the  eternal  solitude  until  the 
last  trump  should  summon  to  the  courts  of 
Heaven  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

The  tent  was  again  struck,  and  with  a  deso- 
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latioa  perfectly  indescribable  they  pursued  tbeir 
sad  way.  Everything  seemed  changed  to  them 
now.  The  very  music  of  the  birds  had  become 
saddened,  and  the  sunshine  wore  a  melancholy 
tinge.  How  often  Effie,  through  the  journey, 
and  through  all  her  long  life,  looked  back  upon 
that  small  grave  by  the  river  side.  It  was  the 
BIccca  to  which  all  her  thoughts  reverted — the 
pilgrimage  of  all  her  prayers.  Though  she 
felt  re£igncd,  felt  that  God  could  do  no  wrong, 
yet,  in  counting  her  treasures  she  still  num- 
bered one  unseen  by  others ;  and  when  she  had 
lived  through  even  heavier  sorrows,  and  had 
become  an  old  and  time-worn  woman,  there 
still  nestled  in  her  heart  a  beautiful  little  boy 
whose  eye  was  still  bright  and  who  never  grew 

old. 

» <  ■ 

CHAPTKB  TI. 

'-  A  voice  U  singing  fall  and  strong  through  every  niid- 
wood  glen, 
And  high  retiolvea  are  burning  deep  within  the  hearts 
of  men."  [Bkll  Tract. 

After  a  few  weeks'  travel  Governor  Drum- 
mond  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination, 
and  was  hospitably  received  at  the  plantation 
of  Mr.  Eastchurch. 

North  Carolina  had  been  the  receptacle  for 
some  years  of  various  descriptions  of  emigrants, 
mostly  from  Virginia.  Some  in  search  of 
wealth  and  personal  aggrandizement,  others 
mere  lovers  of  adventure ;  but  the  greater  part 
were  those  impatient  of  interference,  **  who 
dreaded  the  enforcement  of  religious  con- 
formity," and  sought  deeper  solitudes  than 
those  of  Virginia,  whose  Government  they  dis- 
trusted. 

Likewise,  there  came,  in  1660,  a  party  of  emi- 
grants from  New  England,  and  planted  them- 
selves on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Although  they 
became  discouraged,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of 
founding  a  city,  yet  some  of  them  remained  as 
planters,  and  cherished  and  imparted  to  others 
the  resolute  spirit  and  love  of  liberty  common 
to  the  Puritans.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
purchased  their  lands  of  the  friendly  natives, 
and  were  widely  scattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  numerous  pleasant  streams,  with  no  roads 
but  bridle-paths,  and  no  guides  bat  notches 
cut  in  the  trees  to  direct  from  one  plantation 
to  another.  There  was  no  minister  in  the  land, 
and  no  religious  worship  except  such  as  every 
man  kept  alive  in  his  own  heart  and  fkmily ; 
therefore,  the  only  gatherings  were  at  ihe 
court-house  and  the  horse-race. 

After  a  suitable  time  Governor  Drummond 
sent  messengers  to  convene  the  people  and 
establish  the  Government  appointed  by  Berke- 


ley. The  people  were  pleased  with  the  address 
and  principles  of  Drummond,  and  although 
they  were  conscious  that  Berkeley  had  assumed 
to  himself  unwarrantable  power  in  separating 
them  from  Virginia,  yet,  as  he  did  not  questioii 
their  political  principles  nor  ''dispute  their 
possessions,"  said  nothing  of  religious  matters, 
and  had  sent  a  Presbyterian  to  govern  them, 
they  acquiesced  very  readily  in  the  new  forms 
established,  and  for  three  years  lived  in  their 
usual  quiet  manner,  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  entire  freedom  of  the 
wilderness. 

Drummond  had  been  some  time  a  resident  of 
North  Cardlina  when  he  was  invited  to  visit  at 
the  residence  of  Lord  Fairfax,  quite  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State.  The  gentlemen  were  mati»- 
ally  pleased  with  each  other,  and  Effie  and 
Edith  soon  became  friends.  Daring  the  dessert 
one  day,  and  while  the  gentlemen  were  discus- 
smg  various  subjects  of  interest.  Lord  Fairfax 
asked  Governor  Drummond  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  Virginia.  Drummond, 
after  speaking  of  those  who  had  been  long  resir 
dent  there,  and  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
Colonial  affairs,  added,  that  about  the  time  that 
he  arrived  at  Jamestown  there  came  several 
young  men  from  Bristol,  whom  he  considered 
to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  State,  inasmuch 
as  they  possessed  superior  acquirements,  com- 
manding talents,  liberal  ideas,  and  integrity  of 
character.  Among  them  was  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
a  young,  wealthy  and  highly  educated  man, 
and  possessing  wonderful  powers  of  elocution. 
Thomas  Wilford,  whose  father  was  a  royalist 
knight,  and  fell  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I ;  "he 
is,"  continued  Drummond,  "  a  truly  worthy  and 
brave  man.''  Likewise  Edmund  Cheesman, 
who  possesses  sterling  integrity ;  and  Richard 
Lawrence,  *'  distinguished  for  learning  and  so- 
briety— a  man  of  deep  reflection  and  energy  of 
purpose." 

At  the  sound  of  this  name  fidling  upon 
her  ear  so  unexpectedly,  Edith  turned  deadly 
pale.  It  seemed  as  though  she  oould  not  with- 
stand the  emotions  that  rushed  in  clouds 
through  her  heart  The  change  in  her  appear- 
ance was  instantly  observed  by  those  present, 
and  in  the  solicitude  expressed  by  Drummond 
and  Effie  at  her  sudden  indisposition,  Lord 
Fairfax  explained,  by  saying  that  Lawrence 
was  probably  an  early  companion  of  Edith's, 
whom  she  had  for  some  time  considered  dead. 

Edith  sought  the  earliest  opportonity  to  poor 
into  EflBle's  ear  the  detail  of  all  she  had  suf- 
fered ;  and  received  the  warm  sympathy  of 
a   generous    and    affectionate   nature.     Her 
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mind  was  now  tortured  by  hopes  and  fears. 
She  felt  that  after  so  long  a  silence  it  would  be 
indelicate  to  apprise  him  of  her  residence  and 
unchanging  affection ;  besides  such  a  step 
would  wound,  unpardonablj,  the  pride  of  her 
father.  And  Lawrence  might  have  forgotten 
her — ^how  could  she  know  ?  And  yet  a  secret 
belief  haunted  her  soul  that  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  search  of  her. 

The  society  of  Effie  became  now  a  solace  to 
Edith,  and  she  listened  with  eager  interest  to 
all  the  little  items  in  relation  to  Lawrence 
which  EflSe  in  her  kindness  would  strive  to  re- 
member and  relate. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  Proprietaries 
took  the  jurisdiction  of  affairs,  and  Sir  John 
Teamans  was  appointed  Governor.  North 
Carolina  then  became  involved  in  the  various 
difficulties  that  distracted  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies. 

Dmmmond  and  his  family  now  returned  to 
Jamestown,  where  he  built  him  a  fine  house, 
and  hoped  to  spend  his  days  In  quiet  and  honor. 
Not  long  after  his  return  he  told  Lawrence  of 
having  visited  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and 
of  Edith.  His  deep  feelings  were  betrayed  in 
the  rapidly  changing  expression  of  his  face. 
At  that  moment  he  was  involved  in  political 
affairs  from  which  he  could  not  honorably  ex- 
tricate himself,  otherwise  he  would  immedi- 
ately have  gone  to  North  Carolina  and  be- 
sought permission  of  Lord  Fairfax  to  renew  his 
addresses;  and  he  now  hoped  that  in  a  few 
weeks  he  would  be  able  to  leave  Yirginia,  but 
the  political  horizon  grew  darker  and  darker. 
Lawrence,  in  the  meantime,  sent  two  letters  to 
*Edith,  but  the  bearers  were  both  murdered  by 
the  Indians  on  their  way,  and  she  still  re- 
mained ignorant  of  his  feelings  and  occupa- 
tions, and  he  for  a  long  time  was  unable  to  ac- 
count for  her  total  silence. 

After  Drummond  became  again  established 
at  Jamestown  a  horse-race  came  off  in  the 
vicinity  of  Governor  Berkeley's  plantation,  in 
which  several  of  his  stud  bore  a  prominent 
pari  Berkeley  took  that  opportunity,  as  usual, 
to  invite  a  large  number  to  dine  with  him. 

The  political  feeling  of  the  times,  although 
it  had  not  then  produced  open  dissensions 
among  friends,  evidently  threw  a  reserve  upon 
this  convivial  occasion  never  before  noticed, 
and  it  was  observed  that  Edmund  Cheesman 
and  several  others  had  absented  themselves 
altogether  fh)m  the  circle  that  day. 

A  long  table  extended  down  the  hall,  filled 
with  foreign  and  domestic  viands,  while  the 
forest  supplied  as  choice  meats  as  could  have 


been  furnished  by  any  park  in  England.  A 
large  number  of  servants  were  arranged  in  ap- 
propriate places,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Gov- 
ernor looked  down  from  the  walls  with  appar 
rent  complacency  upon  this  aristocratic  dis- 
play. At  the  head  of  the  hall,  and  over  the 
seat  of  the  host,  shone  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Berkeleys,  with  the  insignia  of  the  vari- 
ous orders  to  which  he  belonged,  together  with 
several  banners  and  trophies  which  had  beea 
taken  by  members  of  his  fiEimily  during  the 
wars. 

The  ladies  were  in  the  drawing-rooms,  for 
they  attended  the  horse-race,  and  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  to  the  widely  separated  families 
were  invited  to  visit  at  the  mansion  of  the 
Governor  that  day.  They  dined  apart,  and  not 
until  tea  was  served  were  they  joined  by  the 
gentlemen,  after  which  time  the  play  and 
dance  then,  as  now,  beguiled  the  rosy  footed 
hours  of  the  night 

Lady  Berkeley  was  dressed  in  the  quaint  and 
expensive  costume  of  the  day,  with  her  hair 
drawn  back  from  the  forehead  and  elevated  in 
an  immense  bow  upon  the  crewn.  She  was  a 
lady  of  much  dignity  of  carriage,  combined 
with  a  suavity  and  intelligence  that  rendered 
her  extremely  pleasing  and  popular. 

John  Washington  was  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  Governor  Berkeley  at  table,  and  Gov- 
ernor Drummond  upon  the  left  Robert  Bev- 
erley, Thomas  Hansford,  Thomas  Wilford  and 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  were  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished guests,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
table  was  filled  with  the  very  respectable,  but 
less  prominent  planters  of  that  district 

"Your  horse,  Charlie,"  said  Drummond  to 
the  Governor,  "  showed  right  royal  blood  to- 
day." 

"  Yes,"  responded  Berkeley,  "  the  horses  of 
Virginia  seem  to  possess  more  royalty  than  the 
people  of  late  ;  but  here — lifting  his  glass  from 
the  table — is  to  the  health  of  our  good  King 
Charles,  in  which  I  trust  we  can  all  join  with 
good  will." 

Every  cup  was  lifted  in  hearty  response, 
when  Beverley,  who  was  naturally  hotheaded, 
and  now  felt  the  genial  influence  of  the  some- 
what deep  potations,  called  for  "  a  health  to  the 
Primate,  and  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New." 

Berkeley  and  several  others  rose  to  the  sen- 
timent ;  but  the  silence  that  manifested  dissent 
was  the  only  return  made  by  the  many,  when 
Beverley  cried  out : 

"  Come,  Drummond,  get  up  man,  and  look 
to  your  interest  for  once,  and  let  the  Quakers 
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and    psalm-singers  fight  their  own  battles.'' 

*'  I  can  do  no  otherwise,"  replied  Ihummond, 
"  than  follow  the  dictates  of  judgment  and  con- 
science, even  though  they  may  appear  to  op- 
pose interest  You  was  aware,  Beverley,  that 
to  the  sentiment  just  proposed  I  could  express 
no  sympathy,  even  though  it  might  seem  un- 
conrteous  to  him  whose  guest  we  are ;  we 
would  have  prefdhred  some  other  occasion  to 
have  avowed  our  sentiments,  but  so  long  as 
Virginia  has  no  schools,  no  printing  press,  has 
no  commerce,  an  exorbitant  taxation,  and  is  re- 
fhsed  the  tolerance  of  religion,  I  at  least  must 
be  permitted,  and  I  hope  without  offense,  to 
preserve  ^lence  while  others  express  approba- 
tion." 

"  Drnmmond,"  said  Gov.  Berkeley,  with  the 
color  suffusing  his  face,  "  have  a  care  what  sen- 
timents you  avow,  and  where  they  are  uttered ; 
for  I  thank  God  that  there  are  no  schools  in 
our  State,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  have  them  for  a  hundred  years  to  come — 
for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and 
heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing 
has  promulgated  them  and  libels  against  the 
best  Governments.  God  keep  us  from  both ; 
and  as  for  the  ministers,  they  should  pray 
oftener  and  preach  less."    * 

"  We  found  the  mild  laws  by  which  Virginia 
was  formerly  governed,"  said  John  Washing- 
ton, in  his  conservative  and  pleasant  way, 
"  sufficient  to  guard  her  Intei'ests  and  make  her 
people  happy." 

"But  I  tell  you,"  shouted  Beverley,  "we 
must  have  a  religion  of  the  State  and  a  landed 
aristocracy,  else  in  time  your  lands  will  be  cut 
in  small  parcels,  and  no  one  can  tell  of  their 
family,  and  there  will  be  nothing  but  canting 
and  groaning  from  one  end  of  Virginia  to  the 
other." 

'*  Better  cant  and  groan  than  be  a  persecut- 
ing churchman,"  grumbled  a  voice  from  the 
lowei*  end  of  the  table. 

'<  Tou  Royalists,"  said  Bacon,  "  profess  much 
love  for  Virginia.  What  good  have  you  done 
for  herT  What  Institutions  have  you  pro- 
moted ?" 

"  Given  away  all  Virginia,"  muttered  Wil- 
ford,  in  an  under  tone,  "  for  thirty-one  years, 
thus  rendering  the  honest  tenure  of  lands  alto- 
gether uncertain." 

**  Made  Episcopacy  the  religion  of  the  State,^ 
cried  another. 

"And  kept  the  poor  down  by  taxation," 
said  a  third. 

All  had  now  become  quite  confusion,  when 
**  treason,  treason,"  was  shouted  by  Governor 


Berkeley ;  "  treason  here  at  my  own  table. 
Gentlemen,  this  scene  ill  befits  my  house  or 
station." 

"  Nor  came  we  here,"  said  Drummond,  "  with 
the  intention  to  provoke  it ;  but  subjects  upon 
which  there  are  strong  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
the  community  have  been  thrust  upon  us,  ap- 
parently to  incite  disturbance,  and  the  only  re- 
source left  us  is  to  thank  you  for  your  hospi- 
tality and  bid  you  good-by." 

At  this  instant  every  person  present  started 
to  his  feet ;  and,  amid  angry  words,  menaces, 
jest  and  sneers,  a  large  number  left  the  house, 
and  sending  their  attendants  to  apprise  the  la- 
dies, mounted  their  horses  for  departure. 

"What,"  said  Mrs.  Drummond,  "was  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  in  the  hall  to-day,  and 
of  this  hasty  leave-taking.  I  assure  you  Mrs. 
Berkeley  was  evidently  much  troubled." 

"  Ha  1  ha  I"  said  Hansford.  "  We  had  the  Pri- 
mate for  dinner,  Episcopacy  for  dessert,  and 
Taxes  for  sauce,  merely  as  a  prelude  to  a 
roasted  non-conformist  which  the  Governor 
would  like  to  serve  up  for  the  gratification  of 
our  tastes." 

"  We  may  perhaps,"  replied  Bacon,  "  invite 
him  to  a  conformist  collation.  Look  at  the  in- 
vasion of  our  soil  by  the  Indians,  and  the  ruth- 
less murders  they  are  daily  committing.  The 
Governor,  in  his  security,  bids  us  trust  to  the 
forts  for  defense.  I  am  determined  that  if 
another  white  man  is  murdered,  I  will  take  up 
arms  with  no  commission  but  my  sword." 

"  I  am  convinced,"  replied  Lawrence,  in  a 
thoughtful  manner,  "  that  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia are  ready  to  join  any  standard  that  shall 
float  over  a  free  constitution  and  protect  their 
rights." 

"  It  is  evident,"  said  Wilford,  "  that  the  time 
for  some  more  active  demonstration  has  ar- 
rived, and  I  think  it  was  the  intention  of  Bev- 
erley, if  not  the  Grovernor,  to  make  the  breach 
they  have  effected." 

"  The  women  of  Virginia,"  said  Sarah  Mal- 
colm, "  are  on  the  popular  side,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few.  Madame  Beverley  said 
to<Iay  that  she  thought  a  little  powder  mixed 
with  the  ale  might  have  as  happy  an  effect  for 
Episcopacy  in  this  country  as  it  had  in  En- 
gland." 

"  We  shall  undoubtedly  have  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  effects  of  powder,  according 
to  present  appearances,"  replied  Bacon,  "  but 
I  would  gladly  see  the  horizon  lightened  by 
some  happier  agency." 

When  Berkeley  saw  the  desertion  of  bistable 
in  a  manner  eo  decided  and  fearless,  he  was 
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for  a  moment  lost,  bat  Beverley,  pouring  a  full 
glass,  shouted  :  "  A  safe  ride  home,  a  full  ex- 
position of  principles,  and  a  short  road  to  the 
gallows  for  all  enemies  of  our  good  King 
Charles  and  his  righteous  laws." 

•*  All  of  which  promises  speedily  to  arrive, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  manifestations  to-day 
of  the  stiflf-necked  Presbyterians,"  responded 
a  Royalist  officer  who  had  just  come  to  this 
country  fresh  from  the  wars  against  the  hated 
Whigamores,  as  he  termed  them,  of  Scotland. 

*'  If  they  could  have  their  way,"  cried  Job 
Baker,  the  business  partner  of  the  Governor  in 
the  fur-trade,  ^'  what  a  blessed  state  we  should 
be  in.  They  would  take  the  beaver-trade  from 
those  who  have  carried  it  on  for  years,  and 
give  it  to  the  people.  What  impudence,  when 
the  Governor  is  so  largely  Interested." 

"  Yes,"  said  Parson  Murray,  *'  and  everybody 
would  expound  the  Scriptures  then,  and  every- 
body would  preach  who  felt  a  call  Irom  the 
Lord,  as  that  straight-laced  Andrew  McKail 
has  it  in  his  ignorance.  Our  religion  at  that 
rate  would  be  cut  up,  root  and  branch." 

"  And  the  state  of  our  Governor  would  be 
just  what  his  private  purse  would  permit  it  to 
be — witness  their  groans  over  the  taxes,"  said 
Philip  Manning,  a  well-paid  underling  of  the 
Governor's. 

"  I  foresee  a  crisis  in  these  aflRnirs,"  responded 
Berkeley,  "  and  the  sooner  brought  about  the 
better.  It  is  my  duty  to  sustain  the  church 
ordination  and  preserve  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Virginia." 

The  next  morning  after  this  affair  one  of 
Bacon's  men  came  in  haste  to  Jamestown,  and 
reported  that  his  beautiful  plantation  had  been 
laid  waste,  and  every  soul  but  himself  had  been 
murdered.  This  plantation  was  situated  on 
James  River,  where  Richmond  now  stands,  and 
was  unsurpassed  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
prospect  and  the  luxurious  manner  in  which  it 
Was  maintained ;  and,  to  increase  his  exas- 
peration, he  anticipated  soon  to  have  carried 
bis  bride  to  a  home  fitted  for  so  much  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  news  spread  in  every  direction,  and,  as 
though  this  had  been  a  concerted  signal,  the 
people  came  irom  all  the  country  round,  ready 
armed,  into  Jamestown,  and  Bacon  found  him- 
self chosen  leader  of  five  hundred  men. 

Berkeley  immediately  proclaimed  Bacon  and 
his  followers  rebels,  and  levied  troops  to  pursue 
them.  But  the  lower  counties  rose  in  arms  at 
the  same  time,  and  expressing  indignation  at 
Colonial  tyranny,  demanded  the  immediate  dis- 
solution of  the  old  Assembly. 


The  Governor  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  in 
the  new  election  Bacon  was  chosen  Burgeas 
from  Henrico  County.  Of  commanding  intel- 
lect, fine  powers  of  elocution,  and  pleasant  ad- 
dress, he  had  become  the  idol  of  the  popular 
party,  and  one  to  whom  they  looked  to  extri- 
cate them  irom  their  difficulties. 

Berkeley  refused  his  sanction  to  the  liberal 
acts  which  the  new  As6emb|(y^  furnished,  whea 
Bacon  privately  withdrew  from  Jamestown  and 
appeared  before  the  Governor  with  an  armed 
force,  supported  by  Drummond,  Lawrence, 
Hansford  and  others— demanding  a  commis- 
sion to  save  their  lives  from  the  Indians.  The 
Cavalier  again  yielded  to  force,  and  Bacon, 
with  a  judgment  and  celerity  peculiar  to  him- 
self, scoured  the  forests  and  the  swamps,  and 
visited  every  place  where  an  Indian  could  be 
concealed.  Just  as  '^  security  dawned,"  and 
they  were  preparing  to  march  in  a  body  against 
the  enemy,  Berkeley  again  proclaimed  Bacon  a 
rebel. 

They  had  just  halted  for  Ihe  night  when 
Drummond  and  Richard  LawTence  came 
into  the  cump  with  the  news.  It  stmck 
the  company  with  momentary  dismay;  bat, 
after  much  debate,  they  resolved  to  do  bat- 
tle, if  necessary,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
right 

"It  vexes  me  to  the  heart,"  said  Bacon. 
"  that  while  I  am  hunting  the  wolves  and  tigers 
that  destroy  our  lambs  I  should  myself  be  par- 
sued  like  a  savage.  Shall  persons  wholly  de- 
voted to  their  king  and  country,  men  hazard- 
ing their  lives  against  the  public  enemy,  de- 
serve the  appellation  of  rebels  and  traiton? 
The  whole  country  is  witness  to  our  peaceable 
behavior.  But  those  in  authority,  how  have 
they  obtained  their  estates?  Have  they  not 
devoured  the  common  treasury?  What  arts, 
what  sciences,  what  schools  have  they  pro- 
moted? I  appeal  to  the  King  and  Parliament, 
where  the  cause  of  the  people  will  be  impar- 
tially heard." 

They  returned  from  their  expedition ;  and 
Bacon,  with  Drummond,  Lawrence  and  others, 
addressed  the  people  of  Virginia,  called  upon 
them  by  their  love  of  country,  the  love  of  their 
wives  and  children,  to  assert  their  rights.  And 
they  met  in  the  deep  forest,  in  the  stillness  of 
midnight,  with  the  broad  skies  over  then: 
heads,  and  the  stars  and  the  solemn  trees  for 
their  witnesses ;  they  swore  to  join  against  the 
Indians,  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Berkeley,  and, 
even  if  troops  should  come  from  England,  to 
defend  themselves  until  an  appeal  could  be 
made  to  the  King  in  person. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Kno\r  y«  not 
THio  would  be  fre«,  themselTeB  must  strike  the  blow  V* 

[Btros. 

The  small  village  of  Jamestown,  that  had 
been  so  convulsed  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  was  again  astir,  as  Bacon  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  small  army,  ready  to  go  forth 
once  more  against  the  terrible  foe.  The 
women  then,  as  in  all  times  of  strong  national 
excitement,  forgot  the  household  routine  and 
minor  cares,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  topics 
of  so  much  interest  at  that  time. 

They  were  generally  on  the  popular  side, 
and  encouraged  by  every  possible  way  their 
husbands,  brothers  and  friends  in  resistance  to 
tyranny  and  efforts  to  establish  their  rights. 

They  now  joined  the  men  who  were  gathered 
on  the  green  in  front  of  the  Court-House,  and 
as  the  brave  company  filed  before  them,  waved 
their  kerchiefs,  and  cheered  with  redoubled 
fervor  this  diFplay,  as  It  was  regarded  as  the 
proof  and  the  assurance  that  victory  at  last  had 
peacefully  perched  upon  the  banner  of  justice. 
Many  an  eye  sought  the  glance  of  love  that 
they  might  carry  the  remembrance  in  their 
hearts  to  cheer  them  on  the  perilous  way,  for 
they  were  not  only  exposed  to  surprU^es  from 
the  Indians,  but  the  more  insidious  and  irre- 
sistible death  from  the  miasma  of  the  swamps. 

They  ai  last  had  gone  from  the  village,  and 
the  banner  with  its  English  arms  had  become 
lost  in  the  distance,  and  '^  Rule  Britannia'*  was 
brought  back  as  a  sound  only,  when  the  people 
melted  silently  and  thoughtfully  away  to  talk 
over  at  their  homes  the  prospects  of  the  future. 

Berkeley,  in  the  meantime,  had  withdrawn 
from  Jamestown,  and  Drummond,  who  had  re- 
mained to  watch  affairs  at  home,  advised  to  de- 
pose the  Governor.  This  was  a  bold  proposi- 
tion, to  which  the  people  were  hardly  prepared 
to  assent ;  but  when  the  convention  which  had 
been  called  met  at  the  Court-House,  they  ap- 
pointed a  new  Governor,  "  revolutionized  Vii"- 
ginta,  and  established  a  popular  Government.'' 

'*  The  child  that  is  unborn  will  have  cause  to 
r^oice  for  the  good  that  will  come  by  the  ris- 
ing of  the  country,"  said  Effie  Drummond,  in 
the  ardor  of  her  enthusiasm.  '*  But  should  we 
overcome  the  Governor,"  said  one  of  the  fear- 
ful, *'  a  larger  power  will  come  from  England 
to  crush  us." 

"  Is  not  England,"  said  Effie,  ''  divided  by 
factions.  Her  power  is  no  more  to  be  feared 
than  a  broken  straw.  Now,  we  can  build  ships 
like  New  England,  and  trade  to  any  part  of  the 
world.    Fear  not,  but  lay  down  your  lives  if 


need  be  in  defense  of  rights  so  precious  as  free- 
dom of  conscience,  freedom  from  taxation  and 
liberty  of  franchise ;  and  if  Unt  is  rebellion,  I 
tell  you  that  /  will  preach  rebellion,  if  my 
head  and  my  husband's  pay  the  forfeit  on  the 
block." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Sarah  Malcolm ;  <'  better 
die  the  death  of  martyrs  than  live  the  life  of 
slaves.  Do  right  and  trust  God  for  events. 
Though  you  may  not  reap  the  fruits  of  peace, 
the  seed  sown  now  will  ripen  in  another  gene- 
ration." 

Well  does  the  prophesy  seem  to  be  fulfilling, 
for  the  tree  of  liberty  which  germinated  in  that 
first  revolution  in  the  New  World  promises  to 
overshadow  every  land  on  the  globe. 

Berkeley  gathered  a  large  number  of  adher- 
ents In  Accomack  by  promising  plunder  to  the 
lawless  whites,  freedom  to  the  slaves,  and  hir- 
ing the  Indians  to  enlist  under  his  banner. 

He  embarked  in  the  English  vesst^ls  and 
sailed  for  Jamestown.  Bacon,  with  his  follow- 
ers, among  whom  was  Andrew  McKail,  pursued 
their  way  through  the  forest.  Night  and  morn- 
ing the  young  minister  prayed  that  God  would 
keep  them  safe  and  prosper  their  arms  against 
the  heathen,  that  many  a  sacrifice  might  be 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord! 

After  some  days'  marching,  word  was  brought 
that  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  In- 
dian encampment.  All  possible  information 
was  obtained,  and  about  night  of  the  next  day 
they  came  to  and  surrounded  a  large  space  oc- 
cupied by  one  large  and  several  smaller  wig- 
wams,c  ontaining  women  and  children  and  their 
old  king,  Opekankanough,  then  very  aged  and 
infirm,  but  still  retaining  his  hatred  of  the 
whites,  and  still  inciting  his  warriors  to  re- 
venge. 

He  received  them  with  true  Indian  stoicism 
and  the  haughtiness  of  his  station.  "  Were 
not  "  said  he, "  the  frosts  of  an  hundred  Winters 
upon  my  head  you  would  not  have  found  me 
sitting  idle  with  women  and  children ;  and  It 
had  been  my  purpose,  aged  as  I  am,  when  the 
sun  had  sunk  twice  more  behind  the  tall  trees, 
to  have  been  borne  to  your  settlement  to  gather 
fresh  scalps  to  decorate  the  war-clubs  of  my 
people." 

The  next  day  at  noon  they  heard  that  the 
warriors  were  coming  in.  Bacon  and  his  fol- 
lowers surrounded  the  camp,  placing  the 
women,  children  and  the  old  chief  in  the  center, 
and  with  a  white  flag  floating  as  an  emblem  of 
treaty,  awaited  the  arrival. 

With  many  a  horrible  trophy  of  success  the 
Indians  came  rushing  home,  in  the  anticipatiou 
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of  celebrating  their  achievements  with  their 
ueaal  night  orgies  and  war-dances.  When  they 
came  upon  the  surprise  that  awaited  them  their 
hideous  yells  seemed  to  rend  the  very  heavens. 
For  a  moment  they  were  panic-struck,  but  im- 
mediately surrounded  their  principal  men ;  and, 
after  a  consultation,  a  deputation  was  sent  for- 
ward to  treat  with  the  whites.  They  delivered 
up  their  arms  to  the  care  of  Bacon,  and  agreed 
henceforth  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  with  their 
white  brothers. 

They  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  an  enter- 
prise projected  by  their  old  king — to  commence 
at  the  frontier  and  exterminate  every  white  in 
Yirginia ;  and  during  the  two  days  they  had 
been  out,  five  hundred  whites  had  been  mu]> 
dered.  Bacon,  therefore,  took  Opckankanough 
and  several  others  as  hostages  on  his  return ; 
and,  with  light  hearts  at  so  happy  a  termina- 
tion of  the  expedition,  retraced  their  steps  to- 
ward Jamestown.  When  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  town  he  disbanded  the  army,  retaining  only 
a  small  number  to  guard  his  hostages  and  for 
personal  defense,  and  remained  at  a  plantation 
until  further  plans  should  be  decided  upon. 

While  here,  one  of  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
the  old  chief,  probably  in  remembrance  of 
some  massacre  in  which  his  friends  had  suf- 
fered, barbarously  fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted 
a  mortal  wound. 

From  extreme  age,  and  great  fatigue  and 
pain,  he  was  unable  to  lift  an  eyelid,  but  hear- 
ing the  noise  and  bustle  of  those  crowding 
to  see  a  sachem  die,  he  commanded,  in  a  voice 
of  authority,  to  have  Bacon  called,  when,  raising 
himself  from  the  ground,  he  said  with  indigna- 
tion :  "  Had  it  been  my  fortune  to  have  taken 
you  prisoner,  I  would  not  meanly  have  exposed 
you  as  a  show  to  my  people,"  and  immediately 
expired. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  8,  Berkeley, 
with  fifteen  Englidi  vessels,  arrived  at  James- 
town. Entering  the  town,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe 
arrival,  and  again  proclaimed  Bacon  and  his 
followers  rebels  and  traitors. 

Governor  Drummond  and  EflBe  were  seated 
at  the  table  with  their  parents  when  the  news 
was  brought  of  the  arrival  of  Berkeley.  The 
old  man  leaned  upon  the  table  and  silently 
prayed  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  when, 
drawing  his  hand  over  his  head  and  smoothing 
his  hair,  silvered  by  time,  he  said :  **  It  had 
been  my  hope  to  rest  in  this  land  at  peace  with 
all,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom, 
but  God  seems  to  have  a  work  for  this  genera- 
tion to  do. 


"It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  heard 
that  our  beloved  pastor,  and  father  in  the 
church,  Richard  Cameron,  and  his  godly 
brother  fell  gloriously  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  Lord  at  Arismoss,  and  it  may  become  our 
duty  to  surrender  our  lives  in  the  same  service ; 
go,  therefore,  William  and  prepare  to  do  battle. 
My  feeble  arm  is  of  no  avail,  but  my  prayers 
shall  ascend  to  God  in  your  behalf." 

At  this  moment  Sarah  Malcolm  hastily  en- 
tered, desiring  Davie  Sillar  to  accompany  her 
on  an  excursion  into  the  forest,  to  report  to 
Bacon  the  unexpected  news. 

Drummond  immediately  sought  Richard  Law- 
rence and  told  him  that  the  sword  must  now 
be  their  only  commission ;  and  dispatches 
were  sent  to  the  country  dtfsiring  aid  to  save 
them  f^om  death  and  ruin. 

The  night  came  on  with  heavy  clouds,  beto- 
kening a  storm,  but  Sarah  Malcolm,  with  true 
heroism  and  devotion,  set  off  with  her  attend- 
ant to  follow  the  river  until  she  should  find  the 
small  camp  and  apprise  her  lover  of  the  im- 
pending dangers.  Fearfully  the  wind  swept 
through  the  tall  trees,  and  pitch  darkness  cov- 
ered the  land ;  though  often  bewildered  on  the 
way,  she  never  hesitated  in  her  purpose,  but  en- 
couraged Davie  to  fear  no  evil,  either  from  the 
storm  or  ''  uncannie  spirits,"  but  to  persevere 
on  the  errand  of  mercy  and  love,  and  all  would 
yet  be  well.  An  hour  past  midnight  she  dis- 
covered the  fiiint  glimmer  of  a  light,  which 
gave  her  fresh  courage,  and  soon  led  her  to  the 
desired  haven,  where  she  presented  herself  to 
Bacon,  drenched  with  rain  and  overcome  by 
fear  and  fatigue. 

Well  did  his  generous  and  noble  heart  appre- 
ciate the  resolution  and  affection  of  her  with 
whom  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  have  enjoyed  a 
long  and  happy  life.  He  tenderly  bestowed 
the  care  which  her  situation  required,  and 
thanked  her  again  and  again  for  the  perils  she 
had  undertaken  in  his  behalf. 

They  spoke  of  the  future,  when  quiet  would 
again  be  restored,  and  they  should  e^joy  the 
fhiition  of  all  their  hopes  in  a  home  smiling 
with  happiness.  Davie  soon  made  himself  com- 
fortable by  the  fire,  and  told  of  their  fearful 
journey ;  how,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage 
of  Miss  Malcolm  and  his  faith  that  good  ^irits 
were  with  her.  he  should  have  turned  back 
fi*om  the  terrors  of  the  way. 

In  the  morning  Bacon  prepared  for  his  work, 
and,  collectinghis  small  force,  started  for  James- 
town. He  visited  several  plantations  on  the 
way  and  took  with  him  the  wives  of  the  Royal- 
ists as  hostages,  and  at  night  appeared  before 
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the  town  and  Boanded  the  trumpet  of  defiance. 
Here  Drummond,  Lawrence  and  others  joined 
him,  and  in  the  mild  evening,  with  the  moon 
and  the  stars  moving  in  their  harmonious 
course,  with  all  nature  inviting  to  feelings  of 
peace,  the  deep,  fierce  passions  of  men  were  at 
work,  and  war,  and  hatred,  and  revenge  were 
breathed  against  their  brothers. 

Berkeley's  men  were  too  cowardly  to  sally. 
Some  of  them  deserted,  and  the  rest  withdrew 
and  escaped  to  their  fleet  by  night.  On  the 
morning  after  their  retreat,  Bacon  entered  in 
triumph  the  little  capital  of  Virginia.  Delight 
once  more  abounded — too  soon  to  be  changed 
into  notes  of  sorrow,  for  the  Council  of  War, 
hearing  that  there  was  a  large  party  of  Royal- 
ists from  the  northern  counties  drawing  near, 
decided  to  burn  the  only  town  in  Virginia,  that 
they  might  have  no  place  of  shelter. 

The  elder  Drummond  applied  the  brand  to 
his  own  house,  thus  depriving  himself  in 
his  age  and  decrepitude  of  an  asylum ;  while 
William  Drummond  and  Lawrence  kindled 
each  their  own  elegant  dwellings — a  free  oflfer- 
ing  to  the  cause  they  loved.  Far  and  wide 
the  flames  rose  upon  the  night  air,  and  as  it 
encircled  the  newly  erected  Court-House,  and 
wreathed  around  the  tall  church  spire,  the 
hearts  of  the  people  felt  sad  that  such  a  sacri- 
fice was  required,  and  when  the  morning  sun 
shone  upon  the  ruins  of  their  homes  and  what 
had  been  their  pride  and  veneration,  they 
turned  slowly  away,  seeking  the  first  planta- 
tion for  their  place  of  refuge  and  headquarters. 


CHAPTER  vni. 

"  To  die  for  vhat  we  love  I    Oh  I  there  is  power 
In  the  true  heart,  and  pride  and  joy  for  this , 
It  is  to  live  without  the  ranished  light 
That  strength  is  needed.*' 

"  There  are  some  happy  moments  in  this  lone 
And  desolate.world  of  oars,  that  well  repay 
The  toil  of  saJrering  through  it,  and  atone 
For  many  a  long,  dark  night,  and  weary  day." 

[Hallxck. 

While  volumes  of  smoke  still  rolled  up  and 
}iovered  over  the  ruins  of  Jamestown,  Bacon 
hastened  to  meet  the  coming  Royalists,  and,  as 
though  fortune  delighted  to  crown  her  hero,  the 
Royalist  troops  in  a  body  joined  the  patriot 
party  and  gave  up  their  leader  to  the  mercy 
of  the  insurgents.  Even  the  inhabitants  of 
Gloucester  gave  pledges  of  adhesion,  and 
nothing  remained  to  seal  the  destiny  of  the 
State  but  to  cross  the  bay  and  revolutionize 
the  eastern  shore.  Bacon  had  been  exposed 
daring  his  march  to  the  night  air,  and  nature 
yielded  to  the  deadly  vapors.    Just  when  hope 


was  growing  brightest,  in  the  midst  of  the  revel 
and  the  jest,  when  the  spirits  were  flushed 
with  success,  when  life  was  glowing  with  its 
many-hued  promises,  he  suddenly  sickened  and 
was  canned  to  the  plantation  that  he  might 
have  the  necessary  care. 

Sarah  Malcolm  was  almost  frenzied  to  see 
him  borne  in  so  helpless  on  a  litter.  She 
watched  over  him  day  by  day,  with  her  whole 
being  absorbed  in  the  wretched  termination  of 
all  her  hopes.  Oh !  would  he  die  !  He,  so  full 
of  health,  and  strength,  and  spirits,  that  she  had 
never  dreamed  that  death  couH  have  power 
over  him.  She  could  have  borne  anything 
else,  but  herself  and  sister  were  alone,  their 
father  a  few  years  before  having  quietly  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  and  of  age  ;  and  since  her 
betrothment  Bacon  had  been  the  concentra- 
tion of  her  pride,  and  of  all  her  strong  afiec- 
tions. 

His  adherents  encamped  on  the  plantation, 
and  every  other  thought  seemed  lost  in  the  one 
suspense  of  his  illness.  But  he  gradually  sunk 
away,  and  on  the  first  day  of  October,  pressing 
the  hand  of  Sarah  to  his  heart  and  to  his  lips, 
and  with  his  last  words  imploring  Drummond, 
Lawrence  and  Fairfax  to  live  and  die  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  he  expired.  Sarah  had  clung 
to  the  belief  that  he  would  live  with  the  energy 
and  madness  that  despair  sometimes  assumes, 
and  now,  when  she  saw  the  unmistakable  change 
spread  over  his  cheek  and  brow,  she  still  be- 
lieved it  not.  She  bent  over  him  and  called  in 
accents  of  tenderness,  but  no  word  was  an- 
swered back.  She  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
heart,  but  no  pulsation  started  to  the  touch* 
She  touched  his  brow,  and  the  icynesa  of  death 
sent  the  stem  and  terrible  conviction  to  her 
soal,  and  she  passed  from  the  room  a  maniac 
for  ever. 

Seldom  has  a  political  leader  been  more 
honored  in  life  or  lamented  in  death.  He  was 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  with  the 
true  sorrow  that  arose  from  personal  friend- 
ship and  his  admirable  qualities  as  a  man  and 
as  a  hero. 

"  Who  is  there  now,"  said  they,  "  to  plead 
our  cause  ?"  His  eloquence  could  animate  the 
coldest  hearts — his  pen  and  sword  alike  com- 
pelled the  admiration  of  his  foes,  and  it  was  but 
their  own  guilt  that  styled  him  a  criminal. 
His  name  must  bleed  for  a  season,  but  when 
time  shall  bring  to  Virginia  truth,  crowned 
with  freedom,  and  safe  against  danger,  pos- 
terity shall  bound  his  praises." 

With  the  death  of  Bacon  the  confidence  of 
their  success  was  greatly  diminished.    Many 
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of  them  ignorantly  and  Huperstitiously  believed 
his  loss  to  be  a  direct  visitatioa  of  God,  and 
a  token  of  his  displeasure  at  taking  up  arms 
against  those  in  authority. 

Berkeley,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  daily 
exasperated  by  the  triumphant  success  of  the 
rebels.  He  saw  his  authority  wrested  from 
him,  and  the  idea  of  being  sent  to  England  in 
disgrace  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the 
haughty  Cavalier.  He  could  place  no  depend- 
ence on  those  who  called  themselves  Royalists, 
for  the  moment  the  opportunity  oflTered  they 
declared  their  true  sentiments,  and  became 
rebels  and  traitors  like  the  rest ;  therefore  the 
news  of  Bacon's  death  was  absolute  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  old  man,  for  he  felt  now  that  his 
hour  of  real  success  was  come. 

Before  the  rebel  leaders  had  time  to  reassure 
their  men  and  mature  their  plans,  Beverley, 
with  much  tact  and  celerity,  had  entered  unper- 
ceivcd,  by  night,  York  River.  They  had  re- 
ceived information  that  Thomas  Hansford  was 
at  his  plantation,  (one  of  the  few  left  unrav- 
aged  by  the  Indians,)  and  surrounded  his  dwell- 
ing, taking  him  prisoner.  They  then  marched 
to  the  place  where  the  troops  led  by  Edmund 
Cheesman  and  Thomas  Wilford  were  encamped, 
and  with  a  slight  skirmish  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing away  the  two  leaders.  As  soon  as  they 
were  brought  before  Berkeley  he  ordered 
them,  with  but  few  forms  of  justice,  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. 

This  proceeding  struck  dismay  into  the  in- 
Furgents,  and  many  of  them  left  Virginia  and 
sought  safety  in  the  forests  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  neighboring  States. 

Dnimmond  was  surprised  as  he  was  taking 
farewell  of  his  family,  and  hurried  before  the 
Governor.  "You  are  very  welcome,"  cried 
the  exulting  Berkeley,  with  a  low  bow,  on 
meeting  William  Drummond  as  his  prisoner, 
"  I  am  more  glad  to  see  you  than  any  man  in 
Virginia;  you  shall  be  hanged  in  half  an 
hour." 

Mrs.  Drummond  followed  the  men  who  bore 
her  husband  into  the  presence  of  Berkeley,  and 
plead  with  frenzied  earnestness  for  the  life  of 
him  whom  she  had  loved  and  honored  for  so 
many  years.  She  placed  her  children  before 
him.  and  begged  for  mercy  to  be  extended  to 
their  father.  The  tottering  father  entered  the 
court  and  offered  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  the  son ; 
but  the  cruel  and  inexorable  Governor  com- 
manded that  "  the  rebel  should  be  hanged  at 
four  o'clock." 

When  Effie  heard  these  terrible  words  she 
rushed  to  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  gave 


way  to  her  overwhelming  wretchedness.  He, 
calm  and  composed  throughout  the  dreadful 
scene,  with  manly  dignity  avowed  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  contest  for  what  he  still  consid- 
ered right.  He  tried  to  console  and  strengthem 
his  wife  to  bear  with  her  accustomed  forti- 
tude the  trials  she  would  be  called  upon  to  en- 
dure ;  bade  her  educate  her  sons  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  father,  and  meet  him  in  a  world 
where  the  unjust  judgments  of  this  would  be 
reversed. 

Effie  spent  the  few  remaining  hours  with  her 
husband  until  the  fatal  moment  had  arrived, 
when,  with  tears  rolling  over  her  sonken 
cheeks,  she  leaned  upon  his  manly  breast ;  for 
the  last  time  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and 
imprinted  a  burning  kiss  upon  her  brow  ;  and 
she  left  him,  and  in  speechless  agony  sought 
her  home.  Berkeley,  not  content  with  taking 
the  life  of  Drummond,  confiscated  his  estates, 
and  compelled  the  widow  and  children  to  de- 
pend upon  the  charity  of  the  planters. 

Lawrence  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
and  fled  to  North  Carolina,  still  sustaining 
himself  in  his  wanderings  through  the  forest, 
under  disaster  and  defeat,  by  the  anticipation 
gilding  the  future  meeting  with  the  ideal  of 
his  life ;  of  being  repaid  in  the  love  of  Edith 
for  the  gloom  and  trials  of  long  years.  But 
William  Fairfax,  some  time  previous  to  this, 
had  visited  the  remote  County  of  Westmore- 
land, of  which  John  Washington  was  magis- 
trate, and,  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land, 
had  sent  guides  to  conduct  his  father  and  sister 
to  Virginia ;  and,  as  though  the  fates  would 
ever  be  adverse,  Edith  and  her  father  had 
already  left  North  Carolina  to  join  his  soo, 
in  what  was  afterward  Fairfax  County,  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  few  months  when  the 
king,  hearing  of  the  high-handed  cruelties  of 
Berkeley,  publicly  censured  his  conduct  and 
demanded  his  return  to  England.  The  day  of 
his  departure  was  devoted  in  Virginia  to  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  joy;  and  Sir  AVilliam 
died  soon  after  arriving  at  home,  from  mortifi- 
cation and  remorse. 

In  a  short  time  quiet  was  restored,  and  Law- 
rence retraced  his  steps  to  Virginia  and  found 
himself  at  last  on  the  way  to  Westmoreland. 
As  each  day  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer, 
his  heart  throbbed  with  more  and  more  impa- 
tience, mingled  with  the  fear  that  Lord  Fair- 
fax might,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  past, 
rigidly  oppose  even  the  renewal  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

At  length  he  had  arrived  at  the  plantation; 
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and,  as  though  Fortune  for  once  would  cheer 
him  with  encouragement,  he  was  met  by  Wil- 
liam Fairfax,  who  instantly  recognized  and  ex- 
tended to  him  the  hand  of  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality. He  hurried  along  with  an  unconscious 
step  toward  the  house,  when  William  led  Law- 
rence immediately  to  the  room  where  hia  sister 
was  sitting.  / 

Edith  was  evidently  engrossed  in  some  rem- 
iniscence of  the  past,  judging  from  the  slight 
smile  that  played  around  her  mouth  and  the 
suffusion  of  her  eyes.  Her  harp  was  leaning  by 
her  side,  and  a  sheet  of  music  laid  open,  which 
she  had  often  sung  to  Lawrence,  at  his  request, 
in  years  gone  by. 

She  raised  her  eyes  as  they  entered  the  room, 
and  one  glance  assured  her  of  the  presence  of 
the  long  loved  and  long  absent  The  surprise 
overpowered  her.  She  sat  perfectly  motion- 
less, with  the  tears  rolling  in  large  drops  over 
her  cheeks,  unable  to  speak  or  move.  Law- 
rence rushed  to  her ;  and,  kneeling  by  her  side, 
clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and  poured  forth  the 
story  of  his  trials  and  his  love.    And 

"  Her  soothed  head,  In  sUence  repoffiiig,  ooald  bear 
The  chimes  of  for  childhood  throb  thick  on  the  ear." 

They  were  entirely  absorbed  in  their  reunion, 
and  knew  not  that  there  was  another  existence 
in  life.  William  had  apprised  the  father  of  the 
arrival,  and  he,  coming  into  the  room,  stood 
several  minutes  unnoticed,  when,  approaching 
them,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Richard  and  said,  **  Come,  Lawrence,  embrace 
me  now.''  Richard  immediately  returned  the 
cordial  salntation  of  the  old  man  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory manner. 

The  velvet-footed  hours  glided  by,  and  a 
month  had  gone  as  a  day,  when  a  summons  was 
sent  to  all  the  country  round  to  come  to  the 
bridal.  Effie  declined  being  present,  as  she 
said  that  her  "  sorrowful  presence  could  add  no 
pleasure  to  the  occasion.'' 

Davie  Sillar  was  there  with  his  bagpipe, 
somewhat  strained  by  service,  but  yet  giving 
great  edification  to  the  negroes,  to  whom,  in 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  he  played*  and  who 
on  this  occasion  were  having  high  holiday. 
Bonfires  were  kindled  on  the  grounds ;  and  one 
would  not  have  dreamed,  to  see  Lawrence  and 
Edith,  in  the  happiness  and  buoyancy  of  their 
spirits,  leading  down  the  dance,  that  they  had 
ever  suffered  sorrow  and  the  torturing  suspense 
of  years.  It  was  said  that  a  braver  time  had 
never  been  known  in  Virginia  than  at  this 
famous  wedding. 

William  Fairfax  accompanied  them  to  their 
new  home,  near  Jamestown,  where,  during  his 


stay,  he  met  with  Mary  Malcolm,  whom  he  soon 
afterward  married. 

With  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  con- 
sequent depressions  of  poverty,  **  the  iron  had 
entered  the  soul '-  of  poor  EflBe.  But  she  was 
invited  to  make  her  home  with  Lawrence  and 
Edith  ;  and,  by  constant  effort,  she  regained  a 
slight  degree  of  cheerfulness,  and  lived  for 
some  years,  the  honored  and  respected  widow 
of  the  lamented  Drummond. 

Jamie  Drummond  survived  but  a  short  time 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  was  laid  quietly  at 
rest  beside  his  wife — ^who,  happily  for  her,  had 
died  some  time  previous  to  the  execution  of 
her  child. 

Davie  Sillar  made  himself  a  happy  and  use- 
ful inmate  of  Lawrence's  family,  and  amused 
others  and  himself  by  sitting  on  the  balcony  in 
the  Summer  afternoons,  and  playing  to  the  ser- 
vants while  they  went  through  the  "Chorus 
Jig,"  «  Scottish  Reel,"  and  «  Highland  Fling,-' 
dances  which  he  had  assiduously  taught  to 
them;  and  frequently  descended  himself  to 
their  midst,  and  led  off  with  bagpipe  in  hand, 
and  his  bald  and  uncovered  head,  much  to  the 
merriment  of  the  lookers  on. 

Mrs.  Hansford,  after  a  few  years,  married 
Andrew  McKail,  and  he  enjoyed  a  long  life  in 
faithful  ministrations  to  a  small  congregation 
of  Presbyterians. 

Mrs.  Cheesman,  from  the  reflection  that  her 
own  wrong  had  led  her  husband  to  join  the  re- 
bellion, and  in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  his 
life,  never  recovered  irom  the  affliction.  Sho 
lived  a  few  years  of  sorrow,  and  finally  died  of 
a  broken  heart 

Sarah  Malcolm,  in  her  insane  wanderings, 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  all 
the  people,  and  was  always  welcomed  to  their 
hoyses  and  given  the  best  seat  at  their  board 
She  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  seldom  spoke ; 
but  was  constantly  humming  something  low, 
the  only  word  of  which  that  could  be  recog- 
nized was  "  n«w,"  and  was  supposed  by  many 
to  have  reference  to  the  loss  of  Bacon — the 
great  grief  that  occasioned  her  madness. 

The  name  of  William  Berkeley  was  a  hissing 
and  a  by  word  for  many  years  in  Virginia,  and 
tkey  never  spoke  of  him  otherwise  than  with 
hatred  and  contempt  for  his  intolerance  and 
excessive  cruelties. 

The  effect  of  the  rebellion  was  disastrous  to 
the  State  for  a  long  time.  But  the  principles 
for  which  they  fought  are  now  spread  over  a 
wide  extent  of  territory,  and  constitute  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  many  millions  of 
people. 
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INDIAN    LEGENDS    OF    THE    HUDSON. 


BY     SIGMA. 


Oxe  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  amid  the 
eloping  undulations  and  beautiful  hills  of  the 
Highlands  lived  a  clan  of  the  Wappinger,  or 
river  Indians. 

Their  most  favored  section,  which,  more  than 
all  others,  may  truly  be  called  their  home,  was 
situated  some  eight  miles  from  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  by  the  Newburgh  Bay  Water 
Gap,  in  the  old  township  of  Fishkill. 

The  name  of  Wiccapee  still  attaches  itself  to 
the  location,  though  from  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  the  country,  receding  behind  a  jutting 
prominence  of  the  mountain,  with  high  peaks 
spreading  to  the  east  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theater, it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Fish- 
kill  Hook. 

This  section,  now  the  richest  in  fertility  and 
productiveness  of  the  whole  County  of  Duchess, 
then  was  the  home  of  the  Highland  Priests  of 
wide  renown.  Tradition  and  history  alike 
confirm  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
county  the  invalid  whites  from  remote  difr 
tances  were  frequently  carried  thither  to  be 
healed  by  these  noted  medicine  men.  Not 
only  did  the  neighboring  counties,  but  what 
was  then  considered  the  far  away  County  of 
Queens,  distant  as  she  was,  she,  too,  must  needs 
bring  her  sick  to  the  Highland  enchanters. 

The  sites  of  their  corn-fields,  burial-groundF. 
together  with  the  old  apple  trees,  many  of 
them  still  standing,  invest  the  place  with  pe- 
culiar interest  The  characters  here  intro- 
duced are  not  inventions  of  the  imagination  or 
fancy,  but  were,  in  their  day,  veritable  Indian 
chiefs — ^Indian  men.  The  scenery,  the  clans 
and  tribes,  are  those  of  the  then  lords  of  the 
soil  of  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  Broadhead,  in  his  distinguished  history 
of  New  York,  thus  happily  alludes  to  them  : 
''  It  would  seem  that  the  neighboring  Indians 
esteemed  the  peltries  of  the  Fishkill  as  charmed 
by  the  incantations  of  the  aboriginal  enchant- 
ers who  lived  along  its  banks  ;  and  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  in  which  those  ancient  priests  of  the 
Highlands  dwelt  is  thus  invested  with  new 
poetic  associations." 

The  legends  of  those  early  times  are  already, 
too  many  of  them,  swept  into  that  oblivion 
where  the  little  that  is  left  will  soon  follow. 
To  preserve,  if  possible,  a  few  leaves  from  with- 
ering— to  associate  with  the  country  the  names 
of  the  old  lords  of  the  soil,  this  historical  note 
and  the  following  lines  have  been  prepared  for 
the  UxriED  States  Magazine  : 


APOSTROPHE  TO  WICCAPEE. 

When  teeming  Nature  cloth'd  this  glen— 
This  ancient  home  of  gtalvart  men — 
Bre  the  white  man's  foot  had  press'd  thj  lod, 
To  cone  thy  altars,  vare  his  rod. 
Those  distant  voices  faintly  still 
Echo  the  mandates  of  thy  will. 

The  cn^liiig  smoke,  the  cabin  floor, 
Beguile  me  with  ttieir  tales  of  yore, 
And  deep'ning  shades  with  silver'd  breast, 
Where  limpid  waters  are  at  rest, 
Ab  boundless  carpets^  living  green, 
^read  all  the  land,  o'er  ev'ry  scene. 

I  see  thee  in  young  greatnen  great — 
See  captive  warriors  crown  thy  state— 
At  the  loud  accents  of  thy  voice 
Eettena's  peaks  and  glens  rejoice, 
And  Waronaeks  with  fierceness  greet 
The  fresh -dy'd  trophies  at  thy  feet. 

Thy  home,  how  beautiful  I  how  grand  t 
These  mountain  peaks  around  thee  stand ; 
Here,  Shenandoah's  dusky  crest 
Pillows  the  clouds  around  her  breast ; 
There,  oaks  and  tow'ring  pines  arise, 
Uke  pillars  propping  up  the  skies. 

Home  of  thy  kindred  I  here  thy  dead 
Rest  gently  'neath  their  mossy  bed  ; 
These  apple  boughs  above  them  wave— 
These  oom-flelds  rustle  near  their  grave— 
Fit  spot  to  rest — fit  spot  for  thee, 
Chieftains  and  braves,  oh  I  Wiccapee. 

Home  of  the  mountains  !  yonder,  trace 
The  Apoquague's  deep  hiding  place ; 
The  Wappinger  of  noted  fkme, 
Of  kindred  stock  thyself  the  same— 
And  Warwankongs,  in  distance  seen. 
As  border  Uinsi's  dwell  between. 

Home  of  the  hunter  1  here  the  stag 
Sweeps  the  green  earth,  the  mountain  crag ; 
The  beaver  finds  his  shady  lake, 
The  wild  fowls  nestle  in  the  brake, 
Where  forests  ring  with  sounding  note, 
As  spangled  tnrkies  swell  their  throat 

Home  of  the  priests  I  this  lovely  bower 
Enchantment  holds  with  wond'rons  power- 
Kindred  and  realms  of  every  state 
Bow  to  thy  altars,  honored,  great- 
Brave  Wapperonk,  Kimham  thy  king, 
And  waving  plumes  from  Wawasing. 

Near  aged  Memram,  stately,  see 
The  royal  prlQcess,  Tintgeme ; 
Fair  Tintgerae,  whose  very  face 
Adds  luster  to  her  native  grace, 
Whose  Hving  worth  has  not  been  told— 
Shawaskwo,  too,  so  valiant,  bold. 

Memram  I  the  chief  of  all  was  he 
In  magic  art's  deep  mystery — 
O'er  beaver  robes  and  tasaeU  grem 
His  frosted  temples  whiten'd  stream  I 
His  scanning  look,  his  eye,  the  man, 
Told  the  great  Xestor  of  his  clan  ! 

Stoic  and  grave,  scarce  deign'd  to  speak, 
The  lesser  cares  he  left  to  Seeck  ; 
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Kindtquaw  aiid  beeck  could  both  foretel, 
And  both  divine,  if  not  so  well : 
Old  Memram  reigned  supremely  great 
In  hidden  things,  life,  war  and  fate  ! 

From  the  for  North  swift  footsteps  reach, 
With  signal  omens,  void  of  speech — 
The  South  jiay  tribute,  bring  their  king, 
Haggard  and  wan,  a  helpless  thing  :    • 
Then  Memram  speaks,  his  form,  his  e^'e 
lit  up  with  glowing  ecstacy  : 

*'  These  strpams  can  tell — ^I,  bom  to  use. 
Command  the  secretn  I  may  choose  ; 
Hanitou  leads  me — thence  I  bring 
To  heal  the  anguish  of  your  king — 
Bind  this  around — ^the  other  take — 
This,  charm  wiU  lend— that,  speU  will  break." 

Then  turning,  thus  divined  ;  "  I  scp 

The  deep  laid  plan — the  mystery — 

The  three  spans  long  are  three  dayH  old, 

The  elk  horns,  too,  are  thus  foretold. 

When  three  days  old — next  moon  shall  tell~- 

Beware  I  not  in  your  cabins  dwell." 

The  throng  dissolve,  nor  longer  wait ; 

The  Indian  lover  woos  liis  mate  ; 

Xeath  woodland  bowers  low  wordit  arc  spoken, 

The  warm,  deep  vow,  that's  never  broken  ; 

Line  of  great  sages  I  fitting  be 

Thy  princely  dames,  oh  1  Wiccapee. 

Dusky  maidens,  beauty  lingers, 
Nature  sweeps  her  gentle  fingers  ; 
The  hazel  cheek  with  fre:<ihne8M  seen. 
The  deepening  blush,  the  graceful  mien, 
Willing  hearts  now  captives  taken, 
Gods  less  moved,  nor  altars  shaken. 

They  come,  in  sickness  or  distre.«*. 

To  appease  the  omens  thou  mayst  bles.s, 

They  come,  some  favor  to  implore, 

To  avenge  the  wrong,  their  right  restore, 

iSre  war  dance  or  the  quiver's  rattle 

Hath  drawn  them  to  the  field  of  battle. 

And  art  thoa  gone— forever  fled  ? 
Mingle  no  mourners  round  thy  dead? 
Gather  no  footsteps  here  to  greet 
Spirits,  where  spirits  love  to  meet? 
Gently  to  press  thy  sacred  sod. 
Honor  thy  altars,  bless  thy  God  ? 

As  some  fair  bark  in  distance  seen, 
Rides  o'erthe  wave  with  gallant  mien, 
Rounds  the  high  eapes  for  foreign  shore, 
And  then  is  seen,  is  heard  no  more-< 
So,  Wiccapee,  thy  bark  goes  down  ; 
A  moment,  and  the  craves  pass  on. 
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Tbk  sun  was  sloping  down  the  wooded  wont, 
The  ea.stem  wooded  hills  were  robed  in  g^old, 
The  wooded  rale  between  was  paling  cold, 

And  night  at  Mendee's  wigwam  gone  to  rest. 

A  little  child  was  playing  on  the  shore 

Of  a  broad  river,  which  rolled  strong  and  deep 
Its  world  of  waters  fhtm  the  forthest  steep 

That  crowns  the  Rocky  Moontelafl  evermore— 
Vol.  Ill— 22. 


>Vhich  rolled  its  waves  five  thousand  miles  along, 
By  frowning  mountains  and  the  gloomy  grove, 
In  which  the  fierce-eyed  lynx  and  panther  rove, 

Down  to  the  great  gulf  renowned  in  Aztec  song. 

'Twas  June.    The  Natchez  chieftain  was  away 
Hunting  the  dusk  ox,  that  had  left  ere  now 
Its  rocky  realm  beneath  the  mountain  brow 

To  sport  where  deeper  shades — where  richer  pasture*:* 
lay. 

Tlie  Natches  wife  had  also  taken  leave  ; 
Plucking  the  luscious  fruits  which  Nature  yields, 
Oetreless  of  owners  in  her  countless  fields— 

So  Mendee's  Loo-at  played  alone  this  eve. 

And  a  sweet  child  it  was,  of  four  bright  years, 
A  laughing  thing — a  sweet  bright  Indian  girl, 
All  decked  with  bead  and  costly  shell  and  pearl 

An  well  beseemed  the  queen  of  '^Nature's  peers." 

And  life  is  passing  fair,  until — 'tis  tried. 
And  she  had  only  gazed  on  wayside  fiowers, 
Or  sported  on  through  sunny  days  and  hours. 

Unheeding  that  so  near  surged  "  Time's  ungentle 
tide." 

Unheeding  that  the  xaft  which  came  to-day 
Against  the  bank  where  she  so  careless  played, 
Should  be  but  by  the  merest  fancy  staid. 

Then,  treacherous,  home  by  the  mad  waves  away. 

And  Mendee's  wigwam  shall  no  more  be  blest 
By  the  bright  presence  of  this  angel  form  1 
And  has  she  passed,  like  sun- wreath  in  the  storm } 

Or  like  the  twilight  down  the  wooded  wMt  ? 

And  Mendee  dreams  It  not ;  for  he  is  &r. 
Hunting  the  dusk  ox  by  the  mountain  steeps. 
And  while  his  lone  wife  calls  Loo-at  I  and  weeps, 

All  through  the  long  night  Mendee  dreams  of  war. 

But  beauteous  Loo-ay«— she  nor  weeps,  nor  cries, 
But  stands,  her  arms  clasped  in  imploring  mood, 
While  her  dark  eyes  gaze  mournful  on  the  flood. 

And  on  the  swiftly  flitting  woods  and  skies. 

Oh  Christ  I  would  that  some  Raphael  might  see 
And  sketch  out  nature's  attitude  of  prayer, 
Or  that  a  poet  might  behold  her  then, 

And  henceforth  dream  of  her  divinity  I 

Or  would  some  Christian  find  her.    He  $hould  take 
Her  to  his  home,  and  cherish  her  and  love. 
As  a  pure  god-send  tnm  the  realms  above, 

Should  cherish  her  for  good  and  Jesus's  sake. 

And  she  vxu  fbnnd  by  Christians,  as  they  tay, 
''  While  yet  the  sun  was  struggling  up  the  east," 
For  Chopart  owned  a  Christian  fiam«,  at  least, 
And  found  and  took  our  heroine  away. 

And,  boasting  Christian,  knowing  Mendee  well. 
Did  he  take  Loo-ay  to  her  home  again  ? 
Or  did  he  teach  her  Christ,  for  sinners  slain  f ' 

And  of  his  home  where  angels  love  to  dwell  f 

Say,  should  he  not  f    Bat  he  did  not,  and  so 
A  life  went  ont  m  daxkneas,  that  begun 
So  full  of  radiance  and  Joy,  the  sun 

Saw  not  a  gladder  where  its  beams  might  go^ 

Did  Chopart  save  ?  ah,  no  I  but  made  her  slave ;. 

A  trembling  slave  the  kingly  daughter  creeps  ; 

And  Chopart  swears,  though  iqjured  Heaven  weeps,. 
Hit  right  to  9e(mrge  her  to  a  viUain'g  grave. 
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On  tbe  morning  of  August  21,  1856,  a  little 
before  one  o'clock,  tbe  wilehing  bour  of  nigbt, 
tbe  wild  and  fleroe  Btorm-spirit  grappled  witii 
tbis  roaerable  monarcb  of  a  tboosaud  yeare, 
4Dd  after  a  brief  etrnggie  he  fell,  f^ll  of  days 
and  full  of  hoDOTs,  beqneatblng  hie  bod;  to  tbe 
earth  from  wbeoce  it  sprang,  and  his  biBtory  to 
the  world.  People  arose  from  their  beds  and 
moarned  as  though  a  monarch  had  falleo  in 
lirael.  Thousands  came  up  referentl;  and 
plucked  a  twig  or  a  leaf  for  a  memorial, 
preserved  In  a  case  or  in  tbe  family  Bible, 
looked  upon  bj  their  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  A  band  of  music  plajcd 
golcmn  dirges  over  the  body  at  noontide,  and 
at  nightfall  the  city  bells  tolled  a  long  sad  ri 
quiem. 

Few  treee  in  the  wide  world  bave  acquired 
stronger  of  worthier  historical  interest  than  the 
memorable  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut ;  and  now  that  its  days  are  numbered  it  it 
Bttingthat  its  history  should  be  recorded.  We 
avail  ourselvea  of  the  contribations  of  several 
of  our  cotcmporaries  to  make  Dp  our  biograph- 
ical and  obituary  notice.  We  flret  draw  from 
the  account  contained  in  the  Hartford  Times : 
"  This  noble  old  tree  stood  npon  tbe  beauti- 
ful grounds  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Stnnrt,  late 
the  Wyllys*  estate,  in  tbe  soatbem  part  of  the 
city.  About  three  years  ago  some  boys  built 
a  Ere  in  the  hollow  of  tbla  tree,  which  burnt 
out  the  pank,  and  though  it  was  feared  that 
this  would  kill  it,  sncb  was  not  the  fact.  Fresh 
sprouts  sprung  up  tbe  next  Spring,  and  Hr. 
Stuart  took  great  pains  to  preserve  this  valued 
relic  of  the  original  forests  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  more  especially  interesting  as  the 
tree  in  which  tbe  old  BriUi>h  Charter  of  Con- 
nectlcat  was  secreted  and  preserved.  At  tbis 
lime  the  hollow  in  the  trunk  of  tbe  oak  was  so 
large  that  a  fire  company  of  twenty-seven  full- 
grown  menatood  up  in  ittogetber.    Ur.  Stnart 


L  door  made  to  shut  up  the  entrance. 
and  he  also  placed  tin  caps  upon  the  stompi  of 
broken  limbs,  and  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years  IVesh  sprouts  bave  grown  upon  moiit  of 
llmbil,  though  other  limbs  were  decaying. 
At  the  time  of  its  foil  young  and  fresh  acone 
growing  on  every  part  of  it.  Thousanda 
of  people  are  visiting  the  tree  and  bringiug 
away  such  sprigs  and  parts  of  limbs  as  Mr. 
Stuart  permits. 

"  Watchman  Bntler  says  be  stood  at  the  bead 
of  the  street  at  th^  time  of  the  crash.  Tbe 
wind  had  been  blowing  freshly  from  tbe  north- 
in  hour  or  more.  He  first  heard  a 
loud  crack,  and  saw  tbe  old  oak  swaying  in  the 
breeze  ;  a  crackling  noise  followed,  then  the 
crash,  all  within  tbe  space  of  half  a  minute, 
famous  monarch  of  tbe  forest,  whose 
liistory  is  so  intimately  entwined  in  that  of 
Connecticut,  was  prostrate  upon  the  earth. 

"  Proudly  it  had  stood,  and  when  tottering 
with  age  and  reduced  to  a  mere  shell  of  a  few 
inches  by  the  steady  inroads  of  Time  itivlf,  it 
still  clung  with  fondness  to  the  loved  >vot  m 
which  it  had  witnessed  tbe  decay  and  downfall 
of  many  or  its  associates;  tbe  path  and  ibe 
bloody  wars  of  the  red  man  and  the  red  man's 
decay  ;  the  birth  and  death  of  generafioos  of 
the  wbit«  man.  whose  ax  had  cut  away  its 
towering  comrades  of  the  olden  time.  Bnt, 
while  pre»ervingafaireiterior,itwas  inwardly 
wasting  away,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  and 
fall  in  a  storm  far  less  severe  than  many  than- 
sands  that  had  preceded  it 

"  Before  Governor  Wyllys  came  to  America 
he  sent  his  steward  forward  to  prepare  a  place 
for  his  residence.  As  he  was  cutting  away  the 
trees  upon  the  bill-side  of  the  beaatilul  ■  Wyl- 
lys  Placce,'  a  di.>putatioo  of  Indians  came  to 
him  and  requested  that  be  would  spare  Ibis  old 
hollow  oak.  They  declared  that  it  bad  ■been 
the  guide  of  their  ancestors  for  centuries.'  It 
was  spared  to  fall  tbis  day,  having  fiaall; 
yielded  to  the  process  of  natural  decay. 

"The  tree  measured  thirty  feet  In  circum- 
ference at  tbe  bottom ;  and  it  has  broken  off  so 
as  to  leave  eight  feet  of  stump  on  one  side  and 
six  feet  on  the  other — tbe  stump  mva-'uriog 
twenty-oue  feet  in  circumfurence  at  its  top. 

"  The  charter  of  King  Charles  II  fur  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut  arrived  in  Harlford  in 
1662,  probably  in  tbe  month  of  September. 
though  tbe  precise  time  is  not  known.  On  tbe 
9th  of  October  it  was  publicly  read  lo  the  as- 
sembled freemen  of  Connecticut,  and  was  de- 
clared to  'belong  lo  Ihcm  and  their  fiicce«- 
Bors;'  and  tbe  people  evinced  their  gntitude 
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by  appointing  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  it, 
ander  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  and  to  pre- 
serve  this  palladium  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  contained  many  liberal  provisions,  as 
may  be  seen  on  examining  it  in  the  Secretary 
of  Staters  office,  where  the  original  copy  is  still 
preserved  with  care.  It  was  the  organic  law 
of  Connecticut  till  the  present  constitution  took 
its  place  in  1818. 

"  In  1686,  the  General  Government  of  New 
England  was  dissolved  by  James  II,  and  a  new 
Government  was  instituted,  with  Joseph  Dud- 
ley as  President  of  the  Commissioners.  Con- 
necticut refused  to  surrender,  and  when  the 
third  writ  of  quo  vxarranto  was  sent  to  her.  Gov. 
Treat,  in  January,  1687,  called  a  special  session 
of  the  Assembly,  which  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  new  king.  They  still  held  to 
their  charter.  In  March  another  special  ses- 
sion was  convened,  but  still  the  representatives 
of  the  people  refused  to  *  surrender.'  In  May 
they  met  again  in  regular  session  under  the 
charter,  and  reelected  Treat  as  Governor. 

<'  On  the  3lBt  of  October,  1687,  Sir  Edmund 
Andross,  attended  by  members  of  his  council 
and  a  body  guard  of  sixty  soldiers,  entered 
Hartford  to  take  the  charter  by  force.  The 
General  Assembly  was  in  session.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  courtesy  but  coldncs?.  He  entered 
the  Assembly-room  and  publicly  demanded  the 
charter.  Remonstrances  were  made,  and  the 
session  was  protracted  till  evening.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  his  associates  appeared  to  yield. 
The  charter  was  brought  in  and  laid  upon  the 
table.  Sir  Edmund  thought  the  last  moment 
of  the  Colony  had  come,  when  suddenly  the 
lights  were  all  put  out  and  total  darkness  fol- 
lowed. There  was  no  noise,  no  resistance,  but 
all  was  quiet.  The  candles  were  again  lighted, 
bat  the  charter  was  gone.  Sir  Edmund*  And- 
ross was  disconcerted.  He  declared  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Connecticut  to  be  in  his  own 
hands,  and  that  the  Colony  was'  annexed  to 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  Colonies, 
and  proceeded  to  appoint  officers.  While  he 
was  doing  this,  Capt  Jeremiah  Wadswortb,  a 
patriot  of  those  times,  was  concealing  the 
charter  in  the  hollow  of  Wyllys'  oak.  now 
known  as  the  Charter  Oak. 

*'  In  1689  King  James  abdicated,  and  ou  the 
9th  of  May  of  that  year  Gov.  Treat  and  his  as- 
sociate officers  resumed  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut under  the  charter,  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  old  hollow  oak. 

"  Mr.  Stuart  had  Colt's  armory  band  to  come 
up  this  noon  and  play  solemn  dirge?)  for  two 
hooTB  over  the  trunk  of  the  fallen  monarch  of 


the  forest.  He  is  a  generous-hearted  man,  a 
worthy  proprietor  of  the  lovely  hill-side  that 
nurtured  for  centuries  such  a  noble  tree.  The 
city  bells  are  to  be  tolled  at  sundown  as  a  mark 
of  respect  entertained  by  our  citizens  for  the 
fallen '  monarch.' " 

Life  Hlustrated  publishes  a  full  biography 
and  a  portrait  of  the  fallen  tree,  and  says : 

"It  had  braved  the  blasts  of  a  thousand 
Winters,  and  seen  thirty  generations  of  men 
rise  and  ripen  and  die.  Before  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  invented,  or  the  process  of  making 
gunpowder  was  discovered,  the  Charter  Oak 
waved  its  branches  on  the  solitary  banks  of  the 
Connecticut.  When  the  ancient  Briton  was  as 
rough  and  wild  as  the  savage  of  the  New  World, 
and  five  hundred  years  before  Columbus  was 
bom — nay,  when  all  the  scientific  world  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  be  a  fiat  surface,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  Western  Continent  was  not 
dreamed  of— even  then  the  Charter  Oak  was 
an  old  tree.  But  It  has  fallen  at  last !  It  was 
not  dead.  Its  umbrageous  foliage  still  waved 
in  the  breeze  ;  but  the  last  storm  was  too  stem 
for  its  enfeebled  trunk  to  sustain  the  pressure 
upon  its  wide-spread  branches,  and  it  bowed 
its  venerable  head,  which  had  stood  so  long,  a 
monument  of  centuries.-*' 

The  Hartford  Press  says  the  age  of  the  oak 
cannot  be  told  with  correctness,  but  good 
judges  place  it  ft'om  eight  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand years.  It  was  venerated  by  the  Indians, 
and  was  spared  at  their  solicitations.  *'  It  has 
been  the  guide  of  our  ancestors  for  centuries," 
said  they,  '*  as  to  the  time  of  planting  our  com. 
When  the  leaves  are  the  size  of  a  mouse's 
ear,  then  is  the  time  to  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground." 

The  large  tmnk  of  the  Charter  Oak,  says  the 
Press,  has  been  a  mere  shell  for  years,  and  drew 
its  nourishment  through  only  two  or  three 
inches  of  live  wood  on  the  south-eastern  side. 
A  few  weeks  since,  a  horizontal  crack  some 
four  or  five  feet  in  length  was  observed,  which 
slowly  opened,  and  a  day  or  two  since  had 
parted  the  tree  in  some  places  nearly  three 
inches.  Thus  weakened,  it  was  brought  down 
by  the  storm  of  Wednesday  night,  and  fell  at 
about  a  quarter  to  one  o*clock.  At  that  hour 
there  was  a  sudden  and  terrific  gust  of  wind, 
and  two  policemen  who  saw  the  Oak  fall,  say 
that  when  it  struck  the  tree  there  was  a  slight 
crackling  noise  from  the  trunk,  hardly  as  loud 
or  as  sharp  as  the  report  of  the  explosion  of  a 
percussion  cap,  when  the  Charter  Oak,  the 
pride  of  the  city  and  State,  and  the  Mecca  of 
patriot  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  cuun- 
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try,  fell  slowly  to  the  ground  with  a  crash  that 
startled  the  sleepers  in  the  neighborhood. 

Thursday  night  the  bells  of  Hartford  were 
tolled  in  manifestations  of  sadness  at  the  event, 
and  Colt's  Armory  Band  played  a  dirge  over 
the  ruins  of  the  fallen  tree,  about  which  since 
Thursday  morning  there  were  crowds  of  citi- 
zens, each  anxious  to  secure  a  loaf  or  branch. 
A  photographic  view  of  the  fallen  tree  has  been 
taken.  The  Press  says  it  has  suggested  that  a 
monument  be  erected,  commemorative  alike  of 
the  daring  of  Wadsworth  who  hid  the  charter 
in  the  tree,  and  of  the  spot  on  which  the  tree 
stood. 

A  great  many  views,  daguerreotype  and 
pencil,  have  been  taken  of  the  fallen  tree, 
"  whose  very  ruins  are  ^tremendous."  The 
limbs  have  been  mostly  sawed  away  from  the 
trunk,  and  twigs  and  leaves  are  still  carried 
away  as  mementos.  While  the  workmen  were 
at  work  this  morning,  a  large  swarm  of  bees 
came  out  of  a  hole  in  the  tree  trunk,  which, 
while  the  oak  was  standing,  would  have  been 
some  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  wood 
in  the  heavier  branches  shows  in  the  center  but 
little  sign  of  decay.  It  is  thought  that  there 
must  be  life  enough  in  the  roots  to  throw  out 
new  sprouts.  If  there  is,  a  chance  will  be 
given  to  make  it  known,  as  the  stump  is  to  be 
left  standing  as  long  as  time  and  weather  will 
permit  it  to  so  remain. 

As  an  interesting  matter  of  history  we  add 
the  annexed  sketch  from  a  pamphlet  published 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  : 

"The  adventurers  who,  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker  as  their  leader,  in  the  years  1635  and 
1636,  pierced  the  profound  wilderness  which 
then  stretched  westward  from  Boston,  and 
commenced  a  new  settlement  at  Windsor,  Hart- 
ford and  Wethersfield,  supposed  themselves  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts. At  the  beginning  their  magistrates  acted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government  at 
Boston. 

"  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  towns  on 
the  Connecticut  ascertained  that  they  were 
without  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  they  were 
already  a  distinct,  organized  political  commu- 
nity. On  the  24th  of  January,  1639,  (14th  Jan. 
0.  S.,)  the  fathers  of  the  State  met  at  Hartford, 
personally,  in  full  convention,  and  framed  for 
themselves  a  written  constitution,  proceeding 
from  a  people^  and  in  their  name  establishing 
and  defining  a  Government. 

"  Connecticut,  from  its  first  settlement,  chose 
her  own  rulers  and  magistrates.  She  never  had 


a  ro^al  Governor  or  Judge.  April  20tby  1662, 
Charles  II  granted  a  charter  to  the  Colony, 
which  confirmed  the  right  and  privileges  which 
the  people  had  previously  enjoyed.  Cotton 
Mather  called  it  *  the  freest  charter  under  the 
cope  of  Heaven.' 

"  Charles  II  died  in  1685.  The  kingly  power 
and  divine  right  of  his  successor,  James  II, 
could  endure  no  such  free  charter.  He  ordered 
Sir  Edmond  Andross  to  go  and  demand  its  sur- 
render, or  to  seize  it.  Judge  Sewall,  in  his 
Diary,  says  :  *  Wednesday,  October  26th,  1687, 
his  Excellency,  with  sundry  of  ye  council,  jus- 
tices, and  other  gentlemen,  four  blew  coats, 
two  trumpeters,  Sam  Bligh,  fifteen  or  twenty 
red  coats,  with  small  guns  and  short  lances  in 
ye  tops  of  ym,  set  out  for  woodcocks,  in  order 
to  go  to  Connecticut  to  assume  ye  government 
of  that  place.'  Reaching  Hartford,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  General  Court,  demanding  the 
charter.  The  Assembly  met  on  the  31st  of  Oe- 
tober,  1787,  and  deliberated  long  and  earnestly 
on  this  message,  representing  the  great  expense 
and  hardships  of  the  Colonists  in  planting  the 
Colony;  the  blood  and  treasure  which  they 
had  expended  in  defending  it,  and  the  happy 
results  it  had  afibrded  them.  The  evening 
came  on,  and  still  they  would  not  determine  to 
surrender  it.  At  last  Sir  Edmond,  impatient 
at  their  delay,  came  in  person  to  take  it ;  and 
when  advancing  to  secure  it,  as  it  lay  upon  the 
table,  the  lights  were  suddenly  extingaished, 
the  charter  was  seized  by  Capt.  Joseph  Wads- 
worth,  borne  away  in  triumph,  and  lodged  in  a 
large  hollow  oak  tree,  fronting  the  house  of 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  in  the  south  part  of 
the  city.  Since  the  event  just  stated,  it  has 
always  been  known,  and  still  is,  by  the  name 
of*  The  Charter  Oak.' 

**  The  Government  of  the  Colony  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Sir  Edmond,  and  was  most 
tyrannically  administered.  All  the  laws  were 
made  by  Andross  and  a  few  servile  members  of 
his  council  in  Boston,  and  were  transmitted 
monthly  to  Hartford.  He  oppressed  the  people 
most  heavily  with  taxes — required  them  to  g^o 
to  Boston  to  settle  their  estates — questioned 
the  titles  to  their  lands,  and  made  ihem  take 
out  new  patents  and  pay  enormously  for  them. 
He  would  not  allow  them  their  local  usages 
wherever  they  conflicted  with  his  wishes-HS- 
tablished  corrupt  courts,  and  in  all  respects 
acted  the  tyrant.  His  administration  disgusted 
the  whole  of  New  England ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  he 
was,  in  a  sudden  rising  of  the  people  at  Boston, 
seized,  with  fifty  of  his  abettors,  and  impriraned. 
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''The  people  of  Connecticut,  immediately 
on  the  newB  of  the  revolution  in  England,  re- 
sumed their  Grovemment  under  the  old  charter. 
It  had  never  been  vacated  by  any  judgment  in 
the  King's  courts  against  it— it  had  never  been 
nullified  by  any  voluntary  surrender  by  Con- 
necticut. The  opinions  of  the  best  counsel  in 
England  sustained  its  perfect  validity. 

"  The  charter,  though  the  offering  of  royal 
grants,  was  republican  in  its  principles.  It 
was  in  fact  drawn  up  in  Hartford  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  general  court  It  contains  the 
principle  of  representation,  and  the  right  of 
suffrage.  It  is  composed  of  free  constituent 
parts,  and  the  head  of  the  whole  is  the  elective 
Governor  of  a  democratic  Republic.  From  the 
boundaries  in  the  charter,  which  extended  the 
title  of  Connecticut  as  to  territory,  west  to  the 
Pacific,  came  the  Western  Reserve,  the  School 
Fund,  and  the  blessings  of  education  so  widely 
diffused  in  the  State.  The  charter  carried  the 
State  through  the  wars  with  the  Indians,  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  second  war  of  the  Independence.  It 
has  bequeathed  us  the  free  institutions  we  now 
possess,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  veneration. 

"  The  present  constitution  of  the  State  was 
substituted  for  the  charter  in  1818— a  change 
perhapa  demanded  from  the  want  in  the  char- 
ter of  that  formal  enumeration  of  the  elemen- 
tary maxims  of  civil  liberty,  now  so  commonly 
expressed  iu  the  constitutions  of  the  different 
States,  and  which  impart  some  additional 
security  to  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

The  muse  comes  also  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  departed,  and  we  copy  from  the  Boston 
Traveler  of  Aug.  25,  the  following  poetical 
tribute : 

THE  CHARTER  OAK. 
"When,  years  ago,  the  red  maD'a  wigwam  itood 
Beneath  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood, 
Perchance  at  eve  the  lightly  curling  smoke 
Flong  its  blue  wreathes  around  the  ancient  oak, 
Or  'neath  its  branches,  carnage  to  foiget, 
The  plumed  chief  poifed  the  feathered  calumet ; 
The  Indian  maid  her  careless  ditty  sung, 
The  hunter  listened  with  his  bow  unstrung. 
The  pale  face  came  ;  the  red  man  sadly  tracks 
The  march  of  progress  by  the  sounding  ax  ; 
Though  the  great  forest  melt«d  'neath  it  stroke, 
One  tree  was  spared,  the  Indian's  ancient  oak  ; 
For  ere  the  remnants  of  that  savage  band 
Tamed  with  sad  hearts  forever  from  their  land, 
They  sought  the  spoiJer  that  he  would  but  spare 
One  tree,  the  oak,  Manitou's  special  care. 
Saved,  the  old  monarch  waved  his  arms  on  high. 
In  shout  of  triumph  to  the  azure  sky. 

•  •  e  e  •  « 

The  woodman  rests  beneath  its  shade, 
Here  keeps  her  tryst  the  rustic  maid, 
And  'neath  its  boughs,  his  fields  to  scan, 


Here  stood  the  honest  husbandman. 
List  I  on  the  wind  that's  sweeping  pant, 
There  floats  a  hostile  bugle  blast ; 
The  aephyra,  whispering  in  the  tree, 
Seem  softly  saying,  liberty ! 
The  air  rings  with  a  battle  shout, 
And  Freedom's  sword  will  soon  flash  out. 
When  minions  came  of  royal  might, 
To  'spoil  the  freemen  of  their  right, 
Nor  deemed  one  heart  or  daring  hand 
WoTild  dare  dispute  their  high  command  ; 
'Twas  then  thy  fbrtune,  ancient  tree, 
To  guard  the  Charter  of  the  free. 
By  tyrant's  laws  and  rule  oppressed, 
Complaints  unheard  nor  wrongs  redressed, 
Stripped  of  those  rights  that  freedom  prise, 
Soon  shall  their  shout  for  freedom  rise. 

The  scene  is  changed — ^beneath  thy  shade 
Gleams  many  a  foeman's  flashing  blade ; 
Thy  mighty  limbs  like  banners  wave, 
Above  a  band  of  heroes  brave  ; 
Their  leaders  tried,  their  numbers  few, 
Firm  in  the  right,  their  courage  true. 
What  though  their  armed  legions  pour 
Their  squadrons  on,  'mid  cannons'  roar, 
Those  rustic  bosoms  brave  the  shock, 
Oppression's  waves  meet  freedom's  rock, 
Even  the  dark  forest's  silent  shades 
Rung  with  the  clash  of  battle  blades, 
And  thy  huge  branches,  ancient  tree, 
Rocked  to  the  shout  of  victory. 
The  dreadful  notes  of  battle  cease, 
Once  more  returned,  thrice  blessed  peaco 
Beams  o'er  the  land  with  heavenly  ray, 
As  breaks  the  rosy  god  of  day  ; 
Again,  beneath  thy  spreading  arms, 
A  glittering  band  in  triumph  comes  ; 
Kot  armed  for  strife  in  dread  array, 
Kor  on  to  battle  take  ita  way  ; 
But  'neath  thy  spreading  branches  here, 
Greets  thee,  old  oak,  with  hearty  cheer ; 
A  shout  that  circles  round  the  earth, 
A  cheer  proclaiming  freedom's  birth, 
And  o'er  that  band,  the  true  and  brave, 
Bright  doth  a  starry  banner  wave. 
Though  the  rough  blast  in  fury  ride 
Around  thy  spreadhig  branches  wide, 
Stm  thy  great  frontlet  raised  on  kigh, 
Shall  proudly  dare  the  angry  sky  ; 
And  'neath  thy  shade  on  sultry  day, 
To  whOe  the  drowsy  hour  away, 
With  groups  of  children  at  his  knee, 
The  grandsire  shall  tell  tales  of  thee. 
But  hark  I  is  it  the  rattling  rain, 
Or  measured  tramp  of  troops  again  ? 
No  I  'tis  the  tempest's  sounding  roar. 
That  wrestles  with  the  oak  once  more  ! 
It  yields  I  and  with  a  rushing  sound, 
Like  a  great  banner,  to  the  ground 
It  comes  at  last ;  its  mighty  form. 
That  braved  a  thousand  years  the  storm 
Is  prostrate ;  and  when  morning  broke. 
Low  lay  the  mighty  Charter  Oak. 
Ay  I  sing  the  solemn  requiem  now. 
The  mighty  monarch  lieth  low  ; 
But  freemen  all,  the  warning  heed — 
Let  Union  be  our  only  creed. 
Let  not  our  mighty  nation  now, 
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That  Htandfl  with  starry  circled  brow 
The  admiration  of  the  world, 
From  itii  for  hight  by  us  be  hurled  ; 
Nor  by  fierce  diiword's  tempest  blast, 
In  ruin  dashed  to  earth  at  last  ; 
But  linked  in  chain,  no  blow  can  sever, 
Shine,  Union's  clustering  stars,  forever. 


«<^>«^ 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  TELEGRAPH  POST... No.  II. 

How  different  are  my  present  prospects  of 
life  compared  with  the  past ;  and  yet,  now  that 
I  am  duly  installed  in  my  new  position,  I  do 
not  regret  the  change,  feeling,  as  I  do,  my 
sphere  of  usefalness  enlarged.  The  wires  are 
all  up  and  soon  I  shall  be  in  instantaneous 
communication  with  distant  villages  and  cities, 
giving  me  an  insight  into  the  secrets  of  many 
a  family  circle,  laying  bare  the  hearts  of  its 
inmates,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 
fears.  The  merchant,  too,  will  confers  his  plans 
to  me,  and  the  wily  politician  will  pull  my 
wires  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  each  will  be 
a  lesson  in  my  book  of  life's  experience.  I  am 
glad  I  have  been  placed  near  old  St.  Paul's, 
for  the  green  trees  that  cluster  around  the  old 
church  serve  to  remind  me  of  the  past,  and 
the  white  tablets  that  stand  like  so  many  mon- 
itors to  the  passers  by  lead  my  thoughts  far, 
far  away  from  the  noise  and  confusion  that 
surrounds  me,  until  I  seem  to  see  in  the  dim 
distance  the  land  of  shadows,  and  hear  the 
glad  chorus  that  floats  in  angelic  strains  ft'om 
that  mighty  army  of  the  departed. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  each  and  every  spot  in 
the  church-yard  of  old  St.  Paul's,  that  is 
hallowed  as  a  resting-place  for  many  who  have 
long  since  passed  away.  Towering  high  above 
the  rest,  like  his  own  genius,  stands  the  simple, 
chaste  monument  to  Emmet;  and  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  resting-place  of  Erin's  gifted 
sontlies  the  good,  the  brave  Montgomery, 

"  Dke  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  marshal  cloak  around  him." 

Here  lie  sleeps  on  the  bosom  of  his  mother 
earth,  until  the  last  roll  of  the  drum  and  the 
last  blast  of  the  trumpet  shall  again  call  him 
forth  to  a  new  field  of  glory. 

I  like  also  to  look  at  the  busy  pa.<3sing  throng 
as  they  hurry  by,  and  note  the  different  expres- 
sion of  faces  as  they  look  up  at  the  old  clock. 
First,  at  early  dawn,  almost  ere  the  sleepy 
watchman  has  left  his  post,  and  ere  the  lamp- 
lighter has  extinguished  the  beacons  of  the 
night,  I  see  emerging,  one  by  one,  from  the  door 
of  the  newspaper  office,  the  night  printers  of 
the  daily  papers,  their  pale  faces  showing  a 
sleepless  night  Often  have  I  watched  them  as 
they  toiled  on  through  the  long  hours  of  the 


night,  by  their  bright  gas  light,  and  without 
uttering  a  word  to  break  the  death-like  stillness 
of  the  room,which  was  relieved  only  by  the  tharp 
click  of  the  types,  as  one  by  one  they  transcribed 
the  written  thoughts  of  one  mind  to  go  forth  in 
a  few  hours  to  battle  with  thousands. 

The  printer  has  scarcely  left  his  weary  night- 
work,  ere  I  hear  the  nimbliug  of  carriages; 
and  then  I  know  the  boats  and  cars  have  arrived 
from  some  neighboring  city,  and  as  they  drive 
quickly  by  I  see  the  driver  cast  his  eye  upward 
at  the  clock,  and  with  a  crack  of  the  whip  urge 
his  horses  onward,  that  he  may  return  in  time 
for  the  coming  boat. 

As  the  dawn  fairly  breaks,  the  sturdy  me- 
chanic, with  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow 
and  trowell  in  hand,  hurries  past,  with  a  cheek 
blushing  with  health  and  a  strong  and  honest 
laugh,  that  is  echoed  back  by  the  massive  stone 
w  alls  on  every  side  of  me.  He  is  scarce  gone,  ere 
the  sewing  girl,  with  "fingers  weary  and  worn, 
eyelids  heavy  and  red,"  goes  by  with  a  melan- 
choly face  and  a  hand  so  pale  and  thin  that  it 
seems  more  befitting  a  shroud  than  work  ;  she 
gathers  her  thin  yet  neat  shawl  more  closely 
around  her  shoulders,  and  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh  looks  up  at  the  face  of  old  St.  Paul's ;  it 
wants  but  five  minutes  to  seven,  and  she  has 
got  a  half-mile  to  go,  so  with  a  quickened  pace 
^he  is  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

A  little  later,  and  the  clerk  comes  Sauntering 
down  with  cigar  in  mouth,  and  head  still 
swimming  with  the  effects  of  a  night's  debauch. 
It  is  but  three  hours  since  he  passed  me  on  his 
way  home,  reeling  with  liquor  and  breaking  the 
stillness  of  the  night  with  "  We  wont  go  home 
till  morning."  See,  he  stops  to  take  another 
drink  to  set  him  right  and  steady  his  hand  for 
business.  His  salary  is  small,  and  yet  from  the 
way  he  spends  his  money  one  would  think  him 
a  millionaire.  Ah  I  well,  the  future  may  show 
how  it  is  done. 

And  now  the  streets  are  becoming  thronged, 
and  each  stage  brings  its  twelve  inside.  The 
clock  is  striking  ten,  and  the  banks  have  just 
unclosed  their  doors,  each  clerk  is  at  his  post 
and  the  business  of  the  day  has  commenced. 
One  by  one  the  Presidents  of  the  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  saunter  lazily  down  Broad- 
way toward  Wall  street,  and  compare  their 
gold  repeaters  with  the  church  clock,  more 
from  habit  than  aught  else.  Verily,  you  might 
remove  many  public  buildings  in  New  York 
and  they  would  not  be  missed  half  so  much  as 
the  clock  of  old  St.  PauKs. 

But  here  comes  the  man  that  purchased  me, 
and  transplanted  me  from  the  green  woods  to 
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this  toilsome  city.  He  is  a  large  operator  ia 
Wall  street,  and  one  can  see  he  feels  his  posi- 
tion bj  the  ofif-hand  manner  he  returns  the  ol>- 
sequiouB  salutes  of  the  passers-by.  He  is  look- 
ing at  me;  and  now  he  addresses  his  com- 
panions : 

*'  I  might  have  hired  fifty  men  to  have  pur- 
cha^d  me  a  stick  like  that,  and  yet  never  have 
got  one  ;  in  fact,  it  was  by  mere  accident  that 
I  got  this  One  post.    I  was  driving  through 

,  when  I  came  to  one  of  the  prettiest  little 

cottages  for  a  rustic  one  that  I  ever  saw  ;  and 
probably  should  not  have  noticed  this  tree  had 
it  not  been  for  a  little  witch  that  was  standing 
near  the  door,  from  whom  I  asked  a  glass  of 
water.  TVliile  she  was  gone  to  the  brook  I 
espied  this  fellow,  and  thought  what  a  beauty 
it  would  be  for  this  corner  ;  and  when  she  re- 
turned I  asked  her  to  sell  it  to  me.  Do  you 
believe  the  little  minx  colored  up  and  the  tears 
almost  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said  she 
would  as  soon  part  with  her  best  friend.  But 
these  country  girls,  you  know,  have  strange 
ideas,  and  very  likely  if  I  had  asked  her  to  sell 
me  a  pig  she  would  have  made  the  same  reply, 
80  I  struck  a  bargain  with  an  old  fellow  that 
she  called  her  uncle,  and  sent  for  it  the  next 
day.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  prettier  in 
your  life  for  a  telegraph  post?  By  Jupiter!  I 
tell  everybody  that  is  my  pet  post.  By  the  by, 
I  intend  going  up  that  way  again,  if  its  only  to 
see  the  little  jade  that  refused  to  sell  it.  I*m 
thinking  she  would  astonish  some  of  our  city 
belles  with  her  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks ; 
'pon  my  honor  it's  refreshing  to  see  a  bona  fide 
rosy  cheek — one  that  can  raise  a  genuine  blush. 
I've  not  seen  one  before  since  I  was  a  boy, 
and  it  has  been  running  on  my  mind  ever  since. 
I  must  present  her  at  the  Opera  House,  if  only 
to  make  some  of  those  Fifth  avenue  belles 
jealous." 

"  Extra  Herald  I — arrival  of  the  Atlantic ! — 
late  news  from  Europe!"  shouted  the  news- 
boy, and  my  purchaser  quickly  beckoned  him 
to  his  side  ;  dropping  a  sixpence  into  the  little 
dirty  hand,  he  glanced  hastily  over  the  page, 
while  in  the  distance,  loud  above  the  din,  could 
be  heard  that  clear  voice  shouting,  "  Extra — 
arrival  of  the  Atlantic — late  news  from  Eu- 


» 


rope 

All  Broadway  is  now  alive,  and  I,  the  mag^ 
nificent  telegraph  post,  and  Mary,  the  beautiful, 
innocent  maiden,  are  both  forgotten  by  him  in 
the  excitement  and  hurry  occasioned  by  "  late 
news  from  Europe." 

I  don*t  know  why  it  is,  but  that  man's  pres- 
ence seemfl  always  to  affect  me  strangely ;  I 


feel  -as  if  a  cold,  slimy  hand  were  clutching  my 
heart ;  and  far  in  the  distance  I  hear  a  half- 
smothered  voice,  like  Mary-s,  calling  for  help. 
When  he  is  gone  my-  feelings  are  at  once 
changed,  and  I  see  the  little  valley  again,  and 
the  cottage  door  ^jar  ;  Mary^s  shadow  crosses 
the  threshold  as  the  plies  her  needle,  and  her 
sweet  voice  fills  the  valley  with  its  melody. 

How  dificreut  from  her  ftice  are  those  that 
daily  pass  me  here !  There  are  some  that  are 
beautiful,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  goodness  and 
virtue  upon  their  every' feature  ;  but  they  look 
as  if  the  green  fields  would  put -new  life  into 
them.  Others  look  hard;  and  in  keeping  with 
the  hard  stone  and  brick  walls  that  surround 
them,  showing  no  evidences  of  tha't  inner  life 
that  alone  can  keep  the  heart  yoting  and  pure. 

I  have  just  experienced  a  singtilar  sensation — 
a  sudden  tremor  passed  through  me,  and  in  a 
moment  the  wires  began  to  tremble,  and  a  warm 
stream  of  electricity  crept  through  my  head, 
leaving  the  following  traces  on  my  throbbing 
brain : 

"Xbw  York,  > 

"  Ckirf  of  Pdlict,  Philaddpkia,  Pa. 

>'  John  Burke  was  murdered  here  laat  night.  Murderer 
unknown.  One  Amos  Brown  was  laat  seen  in  his  com- 
pany, and  is  suspected  of  the  crime.  Brown  is  a. small 
man,  5  feet  8  inches,  low  forehead,  black  eyes,  pale  fiteej 
coarse  features,  and  has  a  cast  in  one  eye — dressed  well, 
had  on  when  last  seen,  black  coat,  white  vest  and  black 
pants,  patent  leather  shoes,  and  diamond  pin,  shape  of  a 
star.  Burke  was  a  porter  in  a  large  dry  goods  store  in 
Broadway,  and  was  murdered  in  the  store,  where  he  slept. 

"J.  M.,  Chief  of  Police." 

This  is  a  cloudy  night,  and  the  echoes  of  old 
St.  Paul's  had  just  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when  I  saw  a  dark  form  stealing  silently  be- 
neath the  shadows  of  the  trees  opposite.  He 
crept  close  to  the  iron  railing  of  the  church, 
and  seemed  undecided  which  way  to  go.  If 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  fell  upon 
his  ear  he  would  start,  like  a  wild  man,  and 
his  eyes  fairly  glared  from  their  sockets — ^his 
limbs  trembled  as  if  in  fear  of  some  impending 
doom.  Seating  himself  upon  the  wall  beside 
the  stone  pillar,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Fulton  street,  he  covered  his  face  in  his  handf^ 
as  if  to  more  closely  conceal  his  thoughts.  As 
he  did  so,  upon  the  wristband  of  his  shirt  I  saw 
a  spot  of  blood !  Its  color  showed  it  had  been 
there  but  a  short  time.  As  the  moon  emerged 
from  behind  a  cloud  he  anxiously  looked  upon 
his  hands,  turning  them  over  and  scanning 
them  closely ;  in  doing  so  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
bright  red  spot  on  his  shirt  sleeve,  and  with  an 
anxious  startled  look  and  half-smothered  curse, 
he  tore  it  off,  and  was  about  to  put  the  piece 
in  his  mouth.    But  his  hand  trembled,  and  his 
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pale  tips  parted,  as  be  ea\A,  "  Xo,  I  can't  do 
tbat—I  Bhouia  never  get  rid  of  ILc  tasle.  J 
will  bur;  it."  So  putting  h[s  band  througL 
the  iron  railing  he  pulled  up  a  emull  sbrul>, 
and  winding  the  wriiitband  around  Ihe  root, 
thrust  It  again  into  the  earth.  Thczi  taking  a 
wallet  from  Mb  pocket  be  baetilj  counted  over 

"  Tbirt;-oae  dollani,"  he  murmured  ;  ''  not 
euoagh  (o  take  me  anywhere— and  yet  T  mupt 
leave  this  Fpotat  once, or  I  ma;  find  it  (oo  late 
hereafteT.    I'llgo  toPbitadelphiu,  and  then' 

His  c;e8  glared,  and  h  ith  a  groan  he  jumped 
to  hia  feel,  eiclatming.  "  Surely,  I  «aw  him 
ting  on  tho  atone  beside  me,  just  as  ptai 
eould  be.    My  God  1  will  he  always  haunt 
Oh  1  bow  I  wisb  I  had  not  struck  him  ;  but  then 
he  always  riood  in  m;  wa;,  from  boyhood.    Al 
Hchool,  he  was  always  cure  1o  be  above  n 
the  class,  and  the  mailer  atwuyii  praiitd  him 
more  thaD  me.      When  our  ccbool  days  W' 
over,  and  we  both  were  obliged  to  go  out  ii 
the  world,  he  somehow  alwayl  managed  lo  gi'l 
into  the  tiest  piacca.  and  then  used  lo  wc 
why  I  could  not  do  the  same.    Ea,  ha! 
not  wonder  any  long«T  rHW.    Hark  t  I  thoaglit 
I  heard  blm  grosD.    Conroand  those  old  tree) 
they  groan  like  human  beingH,  and  as  the  wind 
yweeps  through  their  branchea,  they  «!era 
M)  many  voices  calling  my  name,  and  pointing 
me  ont  to  the  pasnera  by.    Oh  1  mother,  look 
down  upon  yoar  child  ;  let  mo  feel  thy  band 
once  more  npon  my  brow,  as  in  childhood,  when 
I  knelt  by  your  aide,  ere  my  heart  knew  what 


IB  to  ein.    Forgive   and   pity  me.     Yoo, 

alone,  dear  mother,  knew  my  wayward  heart, 

and  you  alone  could  keep  me  in  the  path  of 

duty.    Oh !  eavc  me  from  the  deed  I  have  done ; 

:  and  pity  me,  if  it  it  only  that  I  may  lead 

Te  of  atoncmeut,  in  some  for  land  where  I 

feel  thy  preeence,  aad  feel  once  more  as  a 

child." 

One — two — three  1  Three  o'clock  !  In 
another  hour  the  day  will  break.  I  wish  it  was 
always  night ;  I  dread  to  look  upon  the  «dd- 
shine  ;  I  feel  a.s  though  its  warralh  would  draw 
every  dark  deed  from  my  heart,  and  place  (hem 
In  full  view  before  the  world.  How  parehed 
m;  lips  have  Ijtcome.  Ohl  for  one  gWs  of 
brand;,  to  cool  my  burning  throat.  I'll  get 
some ;  perhaps  it  ma;  give  me  new  courage, 
and  then,  when  the  flret  train  leaves  for  Phila- 
delphia, I'll  be  on  m;  way  hence.  When  ODce 
I  place  my  foot  there,  the  first  ship  that  leaves 
the  port  shall  Dnd  me  among  her  crew.'' 

With  quickened  footsteps  he  hastened  toward 
the  North  Biver,  and  each  echo  that  was  bone 
towards  me,  in  the  ptillness  of  the  night,  seemed 
laden  with  the  dreadful  forebodings  of  hisdoom. 
Now  I  onderstand  the  message  Ibnt  was  seot 
over  the  wire!  this  morning,  and  the  red  spot 
upon  the  shirt  sleeve  ;  (he  anxions  look  and 
pnrehed  lips.  Poor  fellowt  your  chances  are, 
indeed,  small  for  safety  in  a  distant  land  ;  and 
Ihe  remembrance  of  a  mother's  love  has  come, 
alasl  as  it  often  does,  loo  late. 
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Wc  have  described  the  complete  conquest  of 
California,  as  acknowledged  b;  the  Mexicao 
authorities,  and  as  reported  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, and  duly  communicated  lo  Coagrea 
at  tbe  opening  of  Ihe  session  of  1846-'1T. 
Commodore  Stockton,  acting  nnder  expren 
orders  t^m  his  Government,  was  duly  reci^ 
nized  at  Ihe  military  chief  of  the  cooqnertd 
province.  But  he  bad  other  duties  to  perform. 
As  the  commander  of  a  naval  squadron  in  liwt 
of  war,  it  was  his  duty  to  press  forward  to 
other  enterprises.  He  therefore  prepared  to 
invest  Fremont  wilh  Ihe  government  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  command  of  the  laud  forces. 
while  be  himself  wonid  proceed  to  the  south 
and  capture  the  important  port  of  Acapolco. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Fremont  left  Lm 
Angeles  early  in  September  for  the  Sacra- 
mento, (o  raise  recruits  ond  supplies  for  the 
expedition,  and  Slocktoo  went  up  to  San  Fran- 
cisco lo  meet  Ibem,  leaving  Gillespie  in  com- 
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mand  in  Ihe  eoiitb.  Hardly  had  the  work  of 
preparation  commenced,  when  word  came  from 
Gillofpie  that  <!eD.  Castro  and  Gov.  Florcs  hod 
returacd  to  Catifoniia  with  a  large  Mcxicuii 
force,  Qud  that  an  L-xtua.-'ivc  iuBunvctioa  ha<l 
broken  out  [q  the  twljiicent  rogion,  Ihc  Ameri' 
can  garrieoa  vim  expelled  fWiin  Lor  Augclef,  a 
battalion  of  marines,  under  Ciipt.  Mervinc,  bad 
been  defeated  in  battle  ai  San  Pedro,  and  the 
garrieon  at  Santa  Barbara,  under  Lieutenant 
Talbot,  had  been  compellc^U  to  retreat  to  the 
Savannah  frigate.  This  nous  net  anide  the 
Mozatlau  project,  and  Fremont  directed  hie  at- 
tention to  the  organizing  of  a  battalion  cif 
raonnted  men  to  Buppreai  the  insurrection.  The 
confidence  of  the  people  in  him  rood  gathered 
a  force  of  425  men,  with  niivh  dixpatch  tbat  liu 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  with  his  force  on  the 
12th  of  October. 

Another  incident,  which  tinav  in  here  as  an 
interlade  dnriag  tbat  hurried  preiwratlon,  welt 
niuatrates  the  character  or  llic  man,  and  shows 
the  remarkable  power  ort'r  men  with  which  he 
is  endowed,  and  hix  admirable  promptne)^  and 
address  in  dealing  with  all  Forls  of  pcuple  in 
all  sorts  of  difficulties.  While  he  whk  guthcr- 
ing  his  battalion  in  the  Sacramento,  nuddentj 
lui  alarm  was  spread  over  the  country  that  the 
Walla-Walla  Indians  were  coming  down  a 
thousand  strong  to  destroy  the  xetllemente. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  withdraw  the  men 
for  his  expedition  until  that  danger  won  le- 
raoved.  He  therefore  took  three  tried  and 
bilhral  men,  and  wont  directly  to  meet  tbe 
[ndiaoB.  He  found  them  much  less  numerons 
than  had  been  repnrtcd,  but  in  a  state  of  great 
eiccitemcnt,  and  bent  on  revenge  for  an  al- 
leged roWiery  of  their  horpca  by  the  whites. 
Fremont  went  right  into  their  camp,  heard 


their  story,  and  told  them  Uiey  had  been  in- 
jured, but  tbat  destroying  the  white  Kttlu- 
ments  was  not  the  l>0Ht  way  to  procure  redress, 
lie  told  them  if  they  would  follow  his  direc- 
tions he  would  sec  them  righted  ;  he  would  not 
;ittend  to  It  at  that  moment,  because  he  was 
going  off  to  Ihe  south  to  punish  th?  insorgents ; 
l)Ut  if  they  would  go  oH'  on  a  Winter  hunt,  he 
would  give  tliem  a  guarantee,  and  In  tbe  Spring 
would  see  that  they  had  justice.  They  wereso 
»>truck  with  bin  manner  of  treating  them  that 
they  yielded  to  bis  counsel,  turned  their  ei- 
cursion  into  a  hunt,  and  even  went  no  far  as  to 
add  ten  of  their  young  braves  to  his  l>attalioD, 
where  they  did  e.tcellcDt  service.  In  llie  Spring 
be  met  them  according  to  a^eemenl,  althou^ 
at  much  Inconvenience,  and  gave  them  horses 
till  they  were  satintied.  He  thus  saved  an  In- 
dian war,  prevented  tbe  interruption  of  hisown 
plaiiM,  and  established  Justice  toward  a  race 
who  arc  too  often  exasperated  by  insult,  and 
then  crushed  by  force  by  the  otOcvrs  of  tbe 
United  Slates.  In  bow  many  eases  we  have 
needed  just  nieh  a  man  to  control  our  Indlao 
atBir". 

Arriving  at  .San  Francisco,  Fremont  em- 
barkc<l  his  command  in  the  Mp  Sterling,  to  go 
down  the  coasi  to  Santa  Barbara,  intending 
there  to  obtain  horses  to  remount  bis  men  ;  bat 
on  learning  tbat  there  were  no  horses  to  be  had 
in  that  region,  he  returned  to  Monterey,  obtained 
horves  from  tbe  Bay  and  the  Sacramento,  and 
marched  overland.  While  at  Monterey  he 
received  the  intelligence,  on  the  £Tth  of  Octo- 
ber, that  he  hod  been  appointed  a  lieulenani- 
colonel  in  the  regular  army — a  remarkable 
occurrence,  considerhig  that  he  had  never  been 
at  West  Point,  and  was  only  a  captain  by 
brevet  iu  the  Topogr^hieal  Engineen ;  bn(  it 
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was  duL',  aa  was  faiil  ti/  the  jourualx  of  the  daj', 
for  "  bis  iutluuite  knowledge  of  Ihe  couuli;  in 
n-hlch  the  regiment  (2d  BiSes,  raised  for  eervicc 
on  the  froatier,)  woa  designed  to  serve— acquired 
b;  bia  indefutl^tabte  eiLplorntioDe  of  the  wbole 
extent  of  it ;  hia  being  accustomed  to  face 
danger  in  every  Torm  ;  lila  iuduLution  to  tlie 
habits  of  ibe  wildernesa  ;  and  bia  kno\v ledge  of 
the  character  of  the  tribes  that  wauder  over 
those  deaolate  regious.''  Tbis  appointment  uaa 
importaut  ia  its  bearing  upon  hie  lubsequeot 
fortunes,  t>eciiuse  it  evidently  prejudiced  tbe 
officers  of  the  anny  against  him,  who  were  all 
graduates  of  tbe  Military  Academy,  and  wlio 
have  always  resisted  tbe  admiseion  of  any  man 
from  civil  life  to  their  rauliB. 

The  mouth  of  November  was  considerably 
advanced  before  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his 
line  of  march  of  four  huodred  miles  from  Mon- 
terey to  Los  Angeleg.  They  took  the  aca-coaat 
route  to  Saa  Luis  Obispo,  one  hundred  aad 
fifty  mtlea  from  Monterey,  where  was  a  Mexican 
post,  which  thej  reached  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber ;  and  with  auch  rapidity  and  sccresy  was 
their  advance,  that  the  cotdmindant  hod  not 
the  sligbteat  notice  of  iiiiAr  approach,  until  he 
foaad  himself  a  prisoner  in  their  handa  ttis 
name  was  Don  Jesus  Pico,  who  bad  been  taken 
before,  and  set  at  liberty  on  his  parole  of  honor. 
He  was,  of  course,  put  on  trial  at  once  fbr  breach 
of  parole,  and  justly  condemned  to  be  shot, 
according  to  tbe  laws  of  war.  The  next  day, 
December  17,  at  noon,  voa  tbe  time  appointed 


,  and  the  prisoner  lisd  pre- 
pared himself  to  die  with  tbe  firmnesa  of  a 
soldier  and  tbe  dignity  of  a  Spaoierd.  £nl 
about  an  hour  before  noon,  a  procet^iOD  of  Ihe 
women  of  the  place  came  to  Colonel  Frcmonl'a 
quarters,  and  in  the  most  hnmble^eameat  and 
elotiuent  terms,  implored  bis  clemency  for  their 
beloved  commandauL  Fremont  nas  not  the 
man  to  withstand  such  eotreatiea,  especially  ui 
it  accorded  with  bis  settled  policy  to  secnn' 
friends,  as  far  as  possible,  among  the  people  of 
the  province.  He  therefore  granted  an  nncon- 
ditioual  pardon  on  tbe  f'pot.  Pico  was  broDghl 
into  his  presence,  and  when  told  be  was  free  he 
lost  all  bis  firmness  aud  pride,  flung  himieir 
down  before  tbe  colonel,  cla;<pil]g  bis  knees  and 
prouisiDg  to  be  his  friend  till  death,  ready  to 
light  and  die  in  Ills  defense.  This  promise  was 
faithfully  kept,  aud  bis  influence  was  service- 
able in  tbe  speedy  pacillcaliou  of  the  terrilorj. 
This  generous  act  of  mercy  was  also  an  act  of 
the  highest  political  wisdom.  Fremont  said 
afterward,  in  liis  deffosc  before  the  Conrt-mai- 
tlal,  "  That  pardon  had  its  influence  on  all  tbe 
subsequent  events;"  "many  hearts  were  con- 
quered the  day  be  was  pardoned,  and  his  own 
almve  all," 

Fremont  lost  no  time  in  advancing  to  Saols 
Babara,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  2Tlh  of 
December,  Edward  Bryant,  who  was  a  volun- 
teer licuteuaat  in  the  battalion,  has  describeil 
this  Utile  army  in  a  work  which  be  poblisbed 
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"  There  are  no  plumes  noddlD);  over  braxen 
helmelA,  nor  coats  of  broadcloth  tqiangW  with 
laceanilbuttonii;  abroad-brlmmfd,IOH-crowDi'il 
hat,  a  phirt  of  blue  flatinel  or  buckskin,  witb 
pantaloouB  and  moccanoB  of  the  name,  all  gco- 
erall;  much  the  wonto  for  wear,  and  smeared  up 
TJth  mud  and  dti»it,  makeup  tbecoelume  of  the 
party,  otIlcerHniiwFll  as  men.  Alealhern  girdle 
muTOUDils  the  wniiit,  from  which  are  suBpended 
a  bowio  and  a  hunter's  knife,  and  BomctlmeK  a 
brace  ofpistolg.  Thcxc,  with  the  rifla  and  hal- 
■ter-piatoU,  are  the  arms  carried  bj  otTicer^  and 
privates.    A  single  bugle  composes  the  band. 

•'  ThcmencompoelngtbeCalJfornia  battaliou 
bftve  been  drawn  from  many  soureen,  and  are 
loughlj  clad,  and  weather-be  ate  n  in  their  st- 
terior  appearance  ;  but  1  feel  it  but  juHtlce  to 
■tate  my  belief  that  no  mllitarj  party  ever 
pasBcd  throu^  an  enemy's  country  and  olv 
served  the  akme  strict  regard  for  the  rights  oi 
its  population.  I  never  beard  of  an  outrage,  or 
even  a  trespass,  being  committed  by  one  of  the 
American  volunteerg  during  the  entire  march. 
Every  American  appeared  to  nndenitaDd,  per- 
fectly, the  duty  irhich  he  owed  to  himself  and 
otber?,  in  thin  respi'ct  ;  and  the  deportment 
of  the  battalion  might  be  cited  as  a  model  for 
iroilatioD." 

It  nan  on  Christmas  day  that  tbej  crossed  the 
Santa  Barbara  mountains,  in  a  lempeKt  of  chill- 
ing  raina  and  wind?,  in  which  a  hundred  hordes 


perished,  but  the  men  stood  it,  to  tbeir  honor. 
Alter  resting  a  week  to  recruit,  they   again 
marched  toward  Los  Angeles,  meeting  on  tbe 
ly  several  parties  of  the  enemy,  but  forbear- 
;  to  attack  them,  as  they  retreated  without 
resistance,  until    they  reached   tbe   plainn  of 
Cowenga,  near  San  Fernando,  where  tbe  enemy, 
hewas  informed,  was  in  fall  force.    On  the  Uth 
them  a  summons  to  surrender,  but  tbe 
chiefs  desired  a  parley  with  blm  in  person,  and 
to  them  at  once,  accompanied  only  by 
font  friend.  I>oa  Jesus  Pico,  and  found 
ibem  willing  to  capitulate  to  him  but  to  no 
other ;  and  the  articles  wcro  agreed  upon  and 
signed  on  the  13th  of  January,  1817.    The  same 
and  conciliatory  course  was  pursued  in  this 
as  in  all  his  former  tran»ictione.     The  Cnlifor- 
agreed  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ar- 
tillery, return  peaceably  to  their  homes,  and 
take  up  arms  again  during  ibi  war;  and, 
the  other  hand,  it  was  stipulated  that  any 
Mexlcaas  who  desired  might  leave  the  country. 
should  be  required  to  take  Ibe  oathol 
nliegiance  to  the  United  States  uDtil  the  close 
of  the  war.    This  terminated  Ihewar  InCalifor- 
lia.    The  xiexl  day  be  entert'd  Los  AogeleB, 
yhere  be  flrft  met  General  Kearny,  who  wrote 

0  the  Secretary  at  War  the  same  day,  mention- 
ng  the  surrender,  and  adding  that,  "  We  have 
low  the  prospect  of  having  peace  and  qiilelnew 
in  this  country,  which  I  hope  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted again."  Fremont  explained  his  policy 
in  a  private  letter  written  to  Colonel  Benton, 
on  the  3d  of  February,  1847  : 

"  Knowing  well  the  views  of  tbe  Cabinet 
aad  Nilii>(led  that  it  was  a  great  national  meas- 
ure to  unite  California  to  us  as  a  sister  Slate. 
by  a  voluntary  expression  of  the  popular  will. 

1  had  in  all  my  marches  through  the  country, 
in  all  my  Inlercourse  wlUi  the  people,  itotrd  in- 
variably in  strict  accordance  with  this  impres- 
sion, to  which  I  was  naturally  further  led  bj 
my  own  feelings.  I  had  kept  my  troops  under 
steady  restraint  and  discipline,  and  never  per- 
mitted to  tbem  a  wanton  outrage,  or  an  avold- 
ftblu  destruction  of  property  or  litfc.  The  re- 
sult baa  clearly  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  conrsc 
I  have  pursued.  Throughout  tbe  California 
population  Ibere  ia  only  one  feeling  of  satiefee- 
tion  and  gratitude  to  myself.  The  men  of  the 
country  most  able  and  forward  in  the  revola- 
tion  against  us  now  put  tbemtvlves  at  my  diB- 
position,  and  say  to  me,  '  Viva  ulltd  itguro, 
diitmt  usitd  tgUTO.  (livesafe,  sleep  safe.)  we  Our- 
selves will  watch  over  the  tranquility  of  tbe 
country,  and  nothing  can  happen  which  shall 
not  be  known  to  jou.' " 
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There  caii  be  no  doubt  that  the  impression 
made  by  Fremont's  energy,  his  wise  forbear- 
ance and  ciemeocy,  was  what  disposed  these 
people  to  capitulate  to  him,  and  to  no  other 
person,  and  thus  saved  the  country  from  the 
calamities  of  a  long  partisan  and  predatory 
war  with  the  Mexicans,  for  which  their  habits 
and  the  numerous  fortresses  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada afforded  every  facility.  In  his  defense 
before  the  Court-martial  Col.  Fremont  gave  a 
brief  narrative  of  this  expedition,  which  no 
person  can  read  without  feeling  his  heart  glow 
with  respect  and  admiration.  We  can  only 
copy  the  closing  paragraphs,  beginning  after 
the  capture  of  San  Luis  Obispo  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  the  subsequent  pardon  of  Don  Jesus 
Pico,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Don  Andreas  Pico, 
the  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces.  He  says : 

'*Doa  Jesus  Pico  attached  himself  to  my 
person,  and  remained  devoted  and  faithful  un- 
der trying  circumstances.  We  pursued  our 
march,  passing  all  the  towns  on  the  way  with- 
out collision  with  the  people,  but  with  great 
labor  from  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  rains. 
On  Christmas  day,  1846,  we  struggled  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  mountains,  in  a  tempest  of 
chilling  rains  and  winds,  in  which  a  hundred 
horses  perished,  but  the  men  stood  to  it  to  their 
honor.  They  deserve  mention,  for  they  are  not 
paid  yet. 

**  We  passed  the  maritime  defile  of  the  Rin- 
con,  or  Punta  Gorda,  without  resistance,  flanked 
by  a  small  vessel  which  Commodore  Stockton 
had  sent  to  us,  under  Lieutenant  Seldon,  of  the 
navy.  A  corps  of  observation,  of  some  fifty  or 
a  hundred  horsemen,  galloped  about  us  with- 
out doing  or  receiving  any  harm,  for  it  did  not 
come  within  my  policy  to  have  any  of  them 
killed.  It  was  the  camp  of  this  corps  that 
Captain  Hamlyn  passed  to  give  me  Commo- 
dore Stockton^s  orders,  which  he  found  in  the 
Camp  of  the  Willows,  as  he  said  in  his  testi- 
mony. The  defile  of  San  Fernando  was  also 
passed,  a  corps  which  occupied  it  falling  back 
as  the  rifles  advanced.  We  entered  the  plain 
of  Cowenga,  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  consid- 
erable force,  and  I  sent  a  summons  to  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  or  fight  at  once.  The 
chiefs  desired  a  parley  with  me  in  person.  I 
went  alone  to  see  them,  Don  Jesus  Pico  only 
being  with  me.  They  were  willing  to  capitu- 
late to  me,  the  terms  were  agreed  upon,  com- 
missioners were  sent  out  on  both  sides  to  put  it 
into  form,  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander-in-Chief,  Commodore 
Stockton,  and  was  reported  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.    It  was  the  capitulation 


of  Cowenga.  It  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to 
the  feelings  of  war.  It  tranqnilized  ihe  coun- 
try, and  gave  safety  to  every  American  from 
the  day  of  its  conclusion. 

**  My  march  from  Monterey  to  Los  Angeles, 
which  we  entered  on  the  14th  of  January,  was 
a  subject  for  gratulation.  A  march  of  fonr 
hundred  miles  through  an  insurgent  country, 
without  ppilling  a  drop  of  blood,  conquering  by 
clemency  and  justice,  and  so  gaining  the  hearts 
of  all,  that,  until  the  troubles  came  on  from  a 
new  source,  I  could  have  gone  back  alone  and 
unarmed  upon  the  trail  of  my  march,  trusting 
for  life  and  bread  to  those  alone  among  whom 
I  had  marched  as  a  conqueror,  and  whom  I 
have  been  represented  as  plundering  and  op- 
pressing 
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HIUTiLRY   PJJIWECCTIOX  AND  TRIAL.. 

At  the  commencement  of  Fremont's  military 
operations  in  California  he  held  the  rank  of 
brevet-captain   of   topographical  engineers — 
properly  a  part  of  the  civil  staff  of  the  army. 
As  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  home,  everything 
was  staked  upon  success,  because  he  was  act- 
ing without  written   orders,  under  only   the 
general  verbal  instructions  sent  by  Lieutenant 
Gillespie.     He  therefore  acted  independently, 
and  was  prepared  to  resign  his  commission  if 
his  doings  were  disapproved  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.    He  was  chosen  by  the  Revolu- 
tionists, under  the  Bear  Flag,  as  their  chief  or 
leader,  civil  and  military.    But  as  soon  as  he 
found  the  United  States  authority  in  the  conn- 
try,  he  hoisted  the  stripes  and  stars.    Having 
at  once  a  perfectly  friendly  nnderstanding  with 
Commodore  Stockton,  he  and  Gillespie  yielded 
at  once  to  Stockton  as  Governor,  and  volun- 
teered to  accept  commissions  under  him,  Fre- 
mont as  miyor  and  Gillespie  as  captain  of  the 
marine  battalion.    As  soon  as  the  first  conquest 
was  effected,  Stockton  organized  a  civil  ad- 
ministration, appointing  magistrates,  &c.,  and 
constituted  Fremont  Military  Commandant  of 
the  Territory  under  himself  as  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief.     In    his  report  to  the 
Government,  dated  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1848,  he  says : 

"The  battalion  of  Toluntecrs  (Fremont's 
battalion)  was  ordered  to  be  augmented  to 
three  hundred ;  and,  contemplating  soon  to 
leave  the  Territory,  I  determined  on  my  depart- 
ure to  appoint  M^jor  Fremont  Governor  of 
California.  He  was  apprised  of  these  intended 
arrangements,  and  instructed  to  meet  me  at 
San  Francisco,  on  the  25th  of  October,  for  the 
purpose  of  consummating  them.     These  acta 
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and  intentions  were  ofBciallj  communicated  to 
the  Dapartment  in  my  dispatches.'' 

The  insurrection,  which  is  described  above, 
suspended  this  consummation  until  after  the 
*'Gapitulationof  Cowenga,"  on  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary, when  the  appointment  was  made  Immedi- 
ately. The  commission- bears  date  the  16th  of 
January,  1847,  and  appoints  "  J.  C.  Fremont, 
Esq.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
Territory  of  California,  until  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  otherwise  direct." 

In  the  meantime,  General  Kearny,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  had  arrived  in  California  by 
the  overland  route,  about  the  end  of  November, 
with  a  force  of  one  hundred  soldiers,  and  those 
very  much  worn  by  the  journey.  Arriving  at 
Warner's  Ranch,  he  found  himself  intercepted 
by  the  Mexican  insurgents,  and  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Commander  Stockton,  at  San  Diego, 
thirty  miles  distant,  asking  aid.  A  small  force 
was  sent  under  Gillespie,  who  joined  the  Gen- 
eral on  the  5th,  and  a  battle  took  place  on  the 
6th,  at  San  Pasqual,  in  which  Kearny  was  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  18  killed  and  14 
wounded,  and  the  survivors  were  soon  besieged 
without  supplies.  With  much  difficulty,  Carson 
and  two  others  made  their  way  to  Stockton, 
on  the  8th,  with  an  urgent  call  for  help.  A 
force  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  men  was  sent 
at  once  under  Lieut.  Gray,  which  soon  brought 
in  the  beleagured  Kearny  and  his  remaining 
men,  where  he  was  received  in  all  kindness  and 
honor.  Li  all  the  proceedings  of  December, 
and  up  to  the  13th  of  January,  Kearny  contin- 
ued to  recognize  Stockton  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  acted  as  a  volunteer  officer  under 
him,  and  by  his  instructions  at  the  entrance  into 
Los  Angeles. 

On  the  17th,  however,  Kearny  claimed  the 
right  to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
by  virtue  of  his  instructions  received  the  year 
before,  and  when  California  was  still  a  Mexican 
province,  and  demanded  that  Stockton  should 
cease  all  further  proceedings  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Civil  Government.  At  the  same  time 
he  issued  ordel^  to  Fremont,  now  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  hire  of  the  army  :  "  The  general 
directs  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the 
organization  of  your  battalion  of  volunteers  or 
officers  appointed  in  it,  without  his  sanction  or 
approval  being  first  obtained."  Fremont  replied, 
very  respectfully  but  firmly,  that  he  should 
"  continue  to  report  and  receive  orders,  as  here- 
tofore, from  the  Commodore."  Stockton  replied : 
'*I  cannot  do  anything  nor  desist  from  anything 
on  your  demand,  which  I  will  submit  to  the 
President,  and   ask   your  recall."     Fremont 


explains  his  motives  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Benton, 
which  will  inspire  the  respect  of  every  noble 
heart : 

''  You  are  aware  that  I  had  contracted  rela- 
tions with  Commodore  Stockton,  and  I  thought  U 
ntUher  right  nor  politically  honorable  to  with- 
draw my  support.  No  reason  shall  ever  compel 
me  to  act  toward  any  man  in  such  a  way  that 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  meet  him." 

An  altercation  of  an  unpleasant  nature  en- 
sued ;  but  Stockton  was  soon  withdrawn  from 
it,  on  receiving  direct  orders  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  turn  over  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  Territory,  and  all  the  papers,  to 
Gen.  Kearny.  The  brunt  of  the  difficulty  was 
left  to  fall  upon  Fremont,  and  was  aggravated 
by  three  circumstances :  first,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  high  commission  in  the  army  without 
having  gone  through  the  intermediate  grades  ; 
second,  that  his  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
conquest  of  California  had  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  navy  and  not  the  army ;  and 
third,  that  he  had  been  appointed  Governor  by 
Stockton  after  Kearny's  arrival.  For  this  last, 
Stockton  distinctly  says : 

"  For  each  and  every  one  of  the  acts  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Fremont,  performed  under  my  authority 
and  in  obedience  to  my  orders,  I  cannot  but 
feci  that  in  some  form  or  other  I  am  responsi- 
ble, if  the  acts  were  in  themselves  illegal,  or  in 
the  execution  of  them  criminal." 

The  Secretary  of  War  says  expressly  that 
"  Comhiodore  Stockton  took  possession  of  the 
whole  country,  as  a  conquest  of  the  United 
States,  and  appointed  Col.  Fremont  Governor) 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  assume  the  ixinc- 
tions  of  that  office  when  he  should  return  to  the 
squadron.'-' 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  unjust  in 
Kearny  to  attempt  to  enforce  those  obsolete 
orders.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done 
was  also  cruel.  On  the  18th  of  January,  Kearny 
left  Los  Angeles  with  58  men,  all  the  remains 
of  his  own  escort.  On  the  20th  Stockton  took 
his  departure,  and  sailed  for  Mexico,  leaving 
Fremont  to  take  his  place  in  the  Gubernatorial 
mansion  as  Governor,  in  which  capacity  he 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  22d,  declaring  the 
peace  of  the  country  restored,  ordering  the  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  of  war,  and  establishing  a 
civil  government  in  place  of  the  military.  His 
administration  was  marked  with  wisdom,  justice 
and  firmness,  so  long  as  it  was  uninterrupted. 
On  the  20th  of  January,  M^jor  Cook,  with  the 
battalion  of  Mormons,  arrived  at  San  Diego,  so 
that  Kearny  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  mili- 
tary force  of  his  own  equal  in  numbers  to  Fre- 
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Kearny  sailed  fWimSaDDiegD 
to  MoDterey,   where  he    ar^ 
rived  on  IheStb  ofFebniary, 
nhcrc   he  Tuutid  Com.    Shu- 
brick  in  command  of  the  na- 
val squadron.    After  codsuI- 
tatioD  together,  they  issued  a 
joint    proclamation   on   the 
tst  of  March,  declaring  that 
the  President  of  the  United 
Stules  bad  argigDed   to   the 
naval  commaniler   the  rrgu- 
lation  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, and  tothe  mililarj  com- 
mander the  odmiDiatratioii  of 
civil    government     On    the     ,' 
name  day  Kearny  issued  a    ]j' .. 
proclamation,       BDnonnciQg    ':? 
that  he  now  catered  upon  the     jj 
duties  ot  Governor,  guaran-     ^^ 
teed  life  and  property,  prom- 
ised a  (tee  Government,  de-      -,' 
Glared   the  country  atitiexed      ^?. 
to    the    Uniled    Stales,    ab-      l^; 
solved  the  people  from  their      '5 
allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  re-        ; 
quired  them  to  lake  the  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution, 
although  the  capitulation  of 
CoweQga  expressly  stipulated 
that  this  oalh  should  not  be 
demanded  until  the  close  of 
the  war.    No  reference   was 
made    to   the    previous    au- 
thority   of  Stockton    by    conquest,     nor    to 
Fremont's   Government    by  delegation    ttom 
Stockton.    The  same  day  he  sent  peremptory 
orders  to  Fremont,  n'hich  reached  Loa  Angeles 
on  the  nth,  directing  him  to  muster  the  men 
of  his  Ijattalion  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cooke,  and  if  they  refused,  to  scud  tbem  to 
San  Francisco  to  be  discharged  ;  telling  him, 
also,  that  he  should  not  be  detained   in  the 
country  against  his  nishen  a  moment  longer 
than  the  Qeccusitics  of  the  service  required. 

This  assumption  of  the  Government  by  Kear- 
ny was  defended  by  the  orders  of  Nov.  fi,  1846, 
directing  the  uaval  commander  to  "relinquish 
to"  the  military  commander  "  the  entire  control 
over  these  matters,"  to  wit,  "  the  administra- 
tire  portions  of  the  Government."  But  these 
orders  had  then  just  been  received,  and  could 
not  be  deemed  to  Invalidate  the  past  proceed- 
ings, which  they,  in  fact,  recognize.  The  orders 
also  contemplate  a  voluntary  surrender  by  the 
Naval  Government,  which  doubtleea  Fremont 


would  have  made  ou  receipt  of  the  orders.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  proclamations  were  i^med 
withoat  any  coafereDce  with  him,  and  make  DO 
allusion  to  the  previous  acquisitioD  of  the  ter 
ritory,  the  capitulation,  or  the  govemioeDl 
hitherto  exercised  by  Stockton  and  by  Fremont 
as  his  successor  and  substitute,  and  which  was 
unquestionably  a  valid  government.  Not  oolj 
was  Fremont  thus  publicly  humiliated,  but  the 
people  were  distracted — not  knowing  «hicb 
Governor  was  the  real  representative  of  the 
United  States,  Dor  whether  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  binding,  or  whether  Ihej 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  Mormon  battalion, 
which  was  then  Kearny's  principal  force.  Rn- 
mors  prevailed  in  the  south  that  Buftamente 
was  coming  with  a  large  Mexican  force,  the 
country  became  unsettled  ;  the  400  volunteers 
of  the  California  ballalion  were  atlached  to 
Fremont,  who  al^o  had  the  affection  of  the  Pico 
family  and  olher  inHuential  Califomians,  and 
could  have  fallen  back  upon  bis  original  lode- 
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pendent  movement  if  he  had  chosen  again  to 
hoist  the  Bear  Flag,  which  Kearny  had  then  no 
force  to  pat  down.  But  that  patriotiem  which 
has  ever  been  a  prpminent  and  absorbing  pas- 
sion of  Fremont  prevailed  over  natural  resent- 
ment)  and  he  yielded  again  to  the  authority  of 
his  country,  however  unworthily  exercised. 
He  only  endeavored,  but  ineffectually,  to  secure 
justice  to  his  brave  volunteers,  and  procure 
such  a  recognition  of  his  acts  as  would  protect 
the  rights  of  others  with  whom  his  Government 
had  transactions.  It  was  for  thp^e  objects  that 
he  performed  the  extraordinary  ride  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Monterey. 

The  next  day  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Court-martial  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
Senate  commenced  an  elaborate  examination 
of  documents  and  witnesses  in  relation  to  sun- 
dry claims  growing  out  of  the  occupation  of 
California  by  Col.  Fremont,  calling  before  ibem 
many  officers  and  others  to  testify  under  oath. 
The  report  was  presented  on  the  23d,  and 
20,000  copies  ordered  to  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion, a  significant  expression  of  the  Senate's 
opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  military 
tribunal.  It  fully  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
Fremont  and  his  heroic  battalion,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bill  for  the  payment  of  their  claim;:. 
Some  of  the  remarks  of  Senators  on  this  bill 
are  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  a  full  answer 
to  those  officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  par- 
tisan politicians,  who  are  now  dragging  those 
unlucky  proceedings  out  of  their  long  burial. 
to  which  the  stem  justice  of  the  people  had 
long  since  consigned  them  : 

In  the  courae  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Ous  upon  the 
bill,  he  briefly  touched  on  the  part  "  which  Col.  Fremont 
had  taken  in  the  occupation  of  California,  and  the  con- 
•nmmate  Rkill  and  courage  which  he  had  evinced  in  an 
expedition  teeming  with  extraordinary  and  romantic  in- 
terest." 

Mr.  Dlx  (Cong.  Globe,  toI.  18,  p.  M9,)  made  an  able 
speech  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  in  which  he  paid  the 
highest  compliment  to  Col.  Fremont.  He  said :  "  The 
pecuniary  obligations  for  the  discharge  of  which  it  pro- 
rides  were  contracted  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  the  country,  and  expelling  from  it  the  military 
forces  of  Mexico.  In  the  execution  of  these  objects,  the 
young  and  accomplished  officer,  Col.  Fremont,  exhibitefl  a 
combination  of  energy,  promptitude,  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence which  indiciites  the  highest  capacity  for  civil  and 
military  command." 

Mr.  Atchison,  on  the  same  day,  (see  page  561,  Con- 
gressional Globe,)  remarked  as  follows  :  "  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  not  only  that  the  conquest  of  California  was 
effected  by  Col.  Fremont,  but  that  the  United  States  had 
derived  the  advantage  of  his  conquest  at  comparatively 
little  cost.  He  justified  Col.  Fremont  in  all  he  had  done. 
If  he  had  done  less,  he  would  have  deserved  and  would 
have  received  the  execration  of  the  whole  country.  He 
made  some  reference  to  the  course  which  Col.  Fremont 


pursued— a  course  in  some  instances  rendered  indispenei- 
ble  for  his  own  preservation,  and  always  characterized  by 
skill  and  promptitude." 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1848,  Mr.  Critten- 
den said  :  **  The  conduct  of  GoL  Fremont  entitled  him  to 
our  confidence,  and  on  him  we  could  more  naturally  rely 
than  on  any  other  persons  w^ho  have  not  had  the  same 
connection  with  the  claims." 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Allen  said  *  '<  CoL  Fremont,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  most  meritorious  American  of  his  age 
now  In  existence,  and  had  he  (Mr.  A.)  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment, he  would  ere  this  have  given  him  a  military 
appointment  in  Mexico,  for  which  nature  had  so  clearly 
formed  him." 

Mr.  Rusk,  of  Texas,  paid  the  highest  compliment  to 
Col.  Fremont ;  and  Mr.  Bagby ,  who  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  spoke  of  Col.  Fremont  as  a  man  of ' '  extraordinary 
merits  and  abilities." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  opposed  the  bill,  said  :  "  I  do  not 
oppose  this  measure  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  Col. 
Fremont.  *  *  *  I  have  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  colonel,  and  I  am  so  favorably  impressed  as  to 
him,  that  I  would  as  readily  trust  him  as  any  other  in- 
dividual. •  •  •  His  integrity  is  beyond 
suspicion." 

"  Col.  Fremont  is  a  young  ofileer  of  great  merit— one 
who  deserves  well  of  his  country  for  the  bravery  and  abil- 
it}*  with  which  he  discharged  his  important  and  delicate 
duties  in  California."  [Daniel  Webster. 

"Col.  Fremont  exhibited  a  combination  of  energy, 
promptitude,  sagacity  and  prudence,  which  indicates  the 
highest  capacity  for  civil  and  military  command.  That 
the  country  will  do  justice  to  his  valuable  and  distin- 
j^uished  services  I  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt." 

[Senator  Diz. 
"  Col.  Fremont,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  meritorious 
American  of  his  age  now  in  existence. " 

[Senator  Allen,  of  Ohio 

"  I  regard  Col.  Fremont  as  one  of  the  most  heroic  and 
successful  officers  in  our  army — an  army  of  which  any 
nation  might  be  proud."  [Senator  Rusk,  of  Texas. 
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THE    NEGLECTED   TRY8TE. 

BT    O     C. 

Shk  has  not  come  1    All  vainly  have  I  waited— > 
'Tis  but  a  specter  does  before  me  stand — 

Wliich  mj  tormented  fancy  has  created, 
Like  lovely  mirage  of  a  longed-for  land. 

Slie  does  not  come  I  Though  waited  for  with  yearning 
Intense  enough  to  summon  back  the  dead, 

And  flames  that  waste  my  body  with  their  burning 
To  yield  but  dust  and  ashes  for  my  head. 

Fihe  will  not  come  I    The  heavy  sentence  presses 
Down  on  my  breast  like  tablet  of  the  grave- 
Only  the  balm  that  lives  in  her  caresses, 
This  dying  heart  could  animate  and  save. 
London. 


-^'»«#>  *  ^ 


Joinr  AsAiCB  was  at  one  time  called  upon  by  some  one 
to  contribute  to  foreign  missions,  when  he  abruptly 
answered  :  "  I  have  nothing  to  give  for  that  purpose,  but 
there  are  here  in  the  vicinity  six  ministers,  not  one  of 
whom  will  preach  In  each  other's  pulpit.  Now,  I  will 
contribute  as  much  and  more  than  any  one  else  to  civilize 
these  six  clergymen." 
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THOMAS   t- 


BENTON. 


Sbkator  Be\tom,  or  MiBMiui.  ia  one  of  the 
most  alroDgl;  marked  men  or  the  dn;  ;  and 
"Otd  BuIIIod'h"  imprcFfl  upnn  tbe  hiatorj  of 
thle  age  will  be  as  deep  and  enduring  as  that 
prodnceii  hy  ■'  Old  Hickory  "  himself.  He  was 
born  in  North  Carolina,  in  ITR3,  and  educated 
at  Chapul  Hiil  College,  studied  law  in  William 
aad  Mar; 'h  College,  entered  the  Unittnl  Statop 
army  in  18111,  and  afterward  practised  law  in 
Noabvllle,  Tennessee.  Soon  afterward  he  moved 
to  Missouri,  where  he  edited  a  newspaper. 

It  was  in  18S0  that  Mr.  Benton  camo  to 
Wadiington  as  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  newly 
admitted  Slate  of  MissourL  At  that  time  Mr. 
^[aaroe  was  Presldenl;  and  some  of  the  abloEt 
men  in  the  coantry  were  tnembers  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Spcakln|{  of  tbe  Executive  UeparCmcnt  of 
the  Government  at  that  time,  be  himself  says ; 
'■  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  anj  Govern- 
ment, in  any  country,  at  any  time,  more  talent 


and  experience,  more  dignity  and  deconini, 
more  parity  of  private  life,  a  larger  mais  irf  in- 
formation and  more  addiction  to  bosinen  tlMl 
was  comprised  in  its  members.  The  LegiBla^T* 
Department  wasefjaally  imprerrive.  The  Sen- 
ate presented  a  lon^  lint  of  eminent  men  who 
had  become  known  by  their  services  in  the 
Federal  or  State  Governments,  and  some  of 
them  connected  with  its  earliest  history.*' 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  term  of  thirty 

yean  En  tbe  Senate  commenced.    Tbe  Missouri 

of  that  early  day  had  growD  to  the  position  of 

most  important  Slate  ot  the  Union  when  the 

LSt  term  of  Senator  Benton  eiplivd. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  in  which  his  effbrti 

ere  enlisted  utter  entering  the  Senate  related 

)  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  Oregon 

Territory.    The  agitation  of  tbe  question  at 

that  time  was  fbllowed  by  tbe  occapation  ot 

the  Territory  by  the  United  States. 

Of  the  great  questions  of  permanent  import- 
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aoce  which  early  engaged  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ator Benton  were  the  **  Tariff  and  American 
systemi?  It  came  np  in  the  session  of  1 823-- 24, 
and  began  to  assume  something  of  the  import- 
ance which  subsequently  it  attained.  From 
that  period  until  its  last  revision,  in  1846,  it 
perhaps,  for  the  length  of  time,  has  been  the 
most  prominent  topic  before  the  country.  On 
this  subject  the  views  of  Mr.  Benton  were  uni- 
formly and  constantly  expressed  in  opposition 
to  Protection. 

In  fact,  the  life  of  Mr.  Benton  is  more  or  less 
intimately  interwoven  in  all  the  measures  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  the 
thirty  years  of  which  he  was  a  member.  No 
fiill  sketch  of  his  life  could  be  given  without 
comdderable  enlargement  upon  these  measures. 
This  woald  require  greater  space  than  our 
limits  permit,  and  would  be  departing  from  the 
general  plan  of  these  outlines.  Those  who  de- 
sire more  details,  or  who  are  interested  in  pub- 
lic men  and  public  aflairs  during  this  long 
period,  will  find  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  infor- 
mation in  the  last  great  work  of  his  life, ''  The 
Thirty  Years'  View ;  or,  A  History  of  the 
Workings  of  the  American  Government  for 
Thirty  Tears."  Here  is  a  biography  of  Mr. 
Benton  to  its  fullest  extent,  as  comprised  in  the 
period  above  designated;  and  to  this  volume 
we  refer  for  the  fiM^ts  of  his  political  life ;  it  is, 
indeed,  the  greatest  achievement  of  its  author. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  political  life,  always  acted 
with  what  has  been  known  of  late  years  as  the 
Democratic  party.  Naturally  ardent  and  im- 
petuous, he  commenced  his  public  career  with 
all  the  warmth  inspired  by  these  traits  of  char^ 
acter.  Time  and  experience,  however,  calmed 
the  one  and  cooled  the  other,  and  thereby  af- 
forded a  rare  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
candor  and  judgment  It  is  with  such  elevated 
and  disciplined  powers  that  he  has  compiled 
the  materials  gathered  during  his  long  career 
in  these  two  extensive,  interesting  and  valua- 
ble volumes.  Aa  an  intimate  view  of  the  work- 
ing of  our  Executive  and  Legislative  systems,  it 
will  take  the  place  of  every  other  work  which 
has  been,  or  may  soon  be  published.  All  the 
important  topics  which  came  up  for  discussion 
in  Gongreai,  the  arguments  on  the  opposite 
aides,  the  character  and  manner  of  the  speak- 
ers, the  action  that  was  taken  upon  them,  the 
character  of  the  prominent  public  men,  the 
action  of  the  Executive,  the  State  papers,  the 
position  of  the  parties,  and,  in  a  word,  every- 
thing calculated  to  interest  or  to  be  of  value  to 
the  American  citizen,  which  occurred  in  these 

thirty  years,  is  here  spread  out  in  full.    It  was 
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during  this  period,  that  Webster,  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, Jackson  and  many  other  eminent  states- 
men flourished.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
some  of  the  greatest  debates  of  the  American 
Senate  took  place,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
movements  of  the  Government  were  made. 
Who  does  not  remember  Jackson's  memorable 
Administration,  and  the  astonishing  excitement 
into  which  the  country  was  at  times  thrown  ; 
the  war  with  the  United  States  Bank,  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits,  the  treasury  circular,  the 
pet  bank  system,  the  nullification  proceedings  of 
South  Carolina,  the  compromise  tariff,  etc,  etc 
With  this  book  of  Mr.  Benton  as  our  guide,  we 
go  behind  the  scenes  and  inspect  the  motives 
which  actuated  and  controlled  these  measures, 
and  learn  the  wisdom  they  should  teach. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Benton  has  per- 
formed this  work  is  admirable  The  style  is  as 
graphic  and  interesting  as  if  he  was  narrating 
in  our  presence  the  particulars,  and  enriching 
them  with  personal  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  a 
most  striking  character.  His  pages  are  en- 
tirely free  from  all  asperity  and  bitterness,  and 
with  the  utmost  frankness,  kindliness  and  can- 
dor he  writes  of  political  friends  and  foes.  It 
is  truly  an  American  work  in  its  spirit  and  in 
its  contents,  and  we  urge  every  one  to  render 
themselves  familiar  with  it  as  the  foremost  po- 
litical work  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Benton,  as  a  public  speaker,  is  forcible 
and  impressive.  Not  possessing  that  capti- 
vating, popular  eloquence  of  Clay,  nor  the 
power  or  stately  grandeur  of  Webster,  or  the 
clear,  compact  reasoning  of  Wright,  he  yet  has 
always  maintained  a  rank  among  the  ablest 
debaters  in  the  Senate.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
that  there  has  been  a  member  of  that  body 
whose  mind  was  so  richly  stored  with  the  facts 
of  either  American  or  English  history,  or  who 
could  use  themio  much  better  advantage. 


-•-•- 


FHBENOLOGIGAL  VIEW  OF  OOL.  BENTON. 

Mr.  Fowler,  the  distinguished  phrenologist, 
from  whose  Journal  we  have  drawn  most  of  the 
fftcts  in  the  preceding  brief  notice,  gives  the 
following  view  of  Mr.  Benton's  physiology  and 
phrenological  character. 

^  Mr.  Benton's  physiology  is  a  very  marked 
one.  For  massivenees  of  chest,  and  size  and 
vigor  of  the  vital  apparatus,  he  has  few  equals. 
He  must  have  descended  from  a  long-lived  an- 
cestry ;  and,  unless  he  grossly  violates  the  laws 
of  life,  he  is  destined  to  live  to  a  very  great 
age. 

"  His  head  is  not  large ;  it  is,  however,  more 
round  and  less  elongated  than  most  heads,  so 
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that  a  given  measure  contains  more  brain  than 
if  it  wan  long  and  thin.  But  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  vitality  which  Mr.  Benton  possesses 
famishes  his  brain  with  all  the  power  it  can 
work  off,  and  also  imparts  to  it  a  power,  inten- 
sity and  vigor  absolutely  unattainable  without 
it,  by  the  largest  sized  heads.  His  mind  is 
always  fresh  and  clear. 

"  The  phrenological  organization  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
physiology. 

'*  The  perceptive  faculties  are  immensely  de- 
veloped, especially  those  giving  the  various 
kinds  of  memory,  and  accordingly  in  this  re- 
spect he  has  but  few  equals.  Individuality, 
eventuality,  comparison  and  language  are  very 
large,  while  form,  size,  order  and  calculation 
are  amply  developed  ;  but  causality  retires. 
And  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  relation 
existing  between  the  body  and  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  of  course  organs  of  memory,  Mr. 
Benton's  extraordinary  physical  power  gives 
his  large  perceptive  faculties  unusual  vigor 
in  addition  to  that  derived  from  their  great  size. 

*'  He  is  fluent  in  speech,  yet  the  style  of  hip 
eloquence  is  powerful  and  vehement,  rather 
than  beautiful  or  chaste.  He  is  not  a  deep 
reasoner,  except  it  be  by  a  comparison  of  facts, 
nor  a  profound  planner  of  ways  and  means.  In 
short,  in  the  function  as  well  as  the  organ  of 
causation  he  is  rather  deficient,  yet  this  defect 
is  not  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  large  develop- 
ment of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Mirtbfulness 
in  him  generally  works  in  coi^unction  with 
•comparison  and  combativen^ss,  hence  his  jokes' 
«re  more  severe  and  sarcastic  than  amusing  or 
-witty.  Add  to  this  his  coarser  temperament 
and  small  ideality,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
cast  of  his  witticisms. 

"Both  approbativeness  and  self-esteem  are 
very  large,  hence  be  is  very  aspiring  and  am- 
bitious. Conscientiousness  is  rather  deficient, 
and  spirituality  is  almost  wanting. 

"  The  whole  base  of  the  brain  is  very  large. 
Amativeness,  acquisitivenesB,  appetite,  combat- 
iveness  and  destructiveness  are  his  largest 
organs,  and  secretivenen  is  by  no  means  small, 
yet  cautiousness  has  not  much  influence,  con- 
sidering with  how  much  it  is  obliged  to  cope. 
His  force  of  character  is  very  great 

"  Adhesiveness  in  him  is  very  large,  hence 
the  number  and  devotedness  of  his  friends,  and 
his  great  personal  popularity  among  them. 
Firmness  is  also  very  large,  and  accordingly 
he  is  very  set  in  his  own  way,  though  easily 
persuaded  in  consequence  of  having  large  ad- 
iienveoefls  and  benevoleoce." 


THE   MAGDALENE. 
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She  said  to  me  that  her  life  was  "  wredced,"  and  that 
Hhe  had  ''  no  hope." 

"  No  hope  " — alas,  lair  Kate,  that  one  so  young, 

Should  feel  the  bittemeM  of  sach  despair ; 
That  all  the  dreams  to  which  thj  young  heart  clang, 

Should  thus  have  wrecked  thy  life  beyond  repair , 
That  all  the  dormant  intellect  I  trace 

In  caraless  word,  or  idle  repartee, 
Or  fiiirer  still,  upon  thy  speaking  &oe, 

In  such  a  sad  career  should  waste  with  thee. 

They  pass  thee  by  with  bittemeM  and  scorn, 

The  high  bred  dames,  with  virtue  on  their  brow— > 
They  never  think  upon  thy  lot  forlorn, 

They  never  think  grief  comes  to  such  as  thos. 
But  I,  from  sad  experience,  have  learned 

To  lift  the  vail  from  Virtue's  &lse  disguise, 
jknd  she,  poor  girl,  by  whom  thou  here  art  spumed, 

Will  scarcely  rank  with  thee  in  Fkxadiae. 

So  do  not  say  to  me  in  vain  despair, 

That  "  life  has  not  a  single  hope  for  thee." 
There  is  no  grief  bat  comfort  finds  in  prayer, 

No  human  heart  beyond  its  ministry. 
The  fallen  Magdalene,  by  Girist  reclaimed, 

Gives  promiMe  of  for^veness,  and  of  love, 
To  those  like  thee,  by  this  cold  world  defamed, 

Who  seek  for  inspiration  from  above. 

You  know  that  pleasure  wears  a  winning  smile, 

While,  all  unseen,  beneath,  deep  sorrow  lurks. 
A  heart  like  thine  was  never  made  for  guik, 

Thy  mind  was  fromed  for  more  ennobling  works. 
You  know  that  Time,  with  never-tiring  wing, 

Bears  us  swift  onward  to  Earth's  last  repow ; 
And  if  our  lives  have  shown  a  misspent  Spring, 

We  still  may  make  them  better  at  the  dose. 

There  is  no  wrong  of  Earth  "  beyond  repair," 

No  error  that  we  may  not  here  atone, 
If  we  but  sanctify  our  hearts,  and  dare 

To  brave  the  world  for  virtue's  sake  alone. 
The  "  World  "  may  not  fbrglve— few  take  thy  part. 

Though  Charity  should  be  the  Christian's  creed ; 
But  the  ^'good  Ood  "  will  comfort  give  the  hesrt. 

Which  seeks  him  in  its  hour  of  utmost  need. 
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And  what  is  death  f    Is  it  all  cold  to  lie. 
The  asure  veins  hiding  their  ruby  stora— 
The  marble  brow  uptonad,  and  never  mofe 

To  downward  frown  upon  the  passer  by, 

Who  bends  too  near  an  over-curious  eye? 
This  is  not  death  ;  for  rustling  at  the  door 
^e  wings  of  angeh  traQ  along  the  floor, 

Sweeping  aside  the  curtains  of  the  sky. 
Oh  I  death  lies  deeper  down  than  this,  when  v« 

In  our  fool-hardy  indolence  and  sin 
Put  out  Rod's  flaming  esndle,  meant  to  be 

An  everlasting  light  and  joy  within — 
As  the  Shekinah  from  the  mercy  seat 
OrZton  aed,  chaaed  by  nnballowed  feet 
JTsM  Ferfc,  1856. 
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CHARLES     SUMNER. 

Few  men  atnotig  hb  have  acquired  bo  much 
dietinctioD  kt  Bo  early  an  age  aa  Senator  Sum- 
ner of  HsBsachusctts — the  successor  of  Judge 
Story  as  LectDrer  in  the  Cambridge  Law 
School,  and  the  successor  of  Daniel  Webster  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  but 
forty-ave  yean  old.  The  brutal  and  murderous 
aamilt  Dpon  him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
Col.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  his  narroir  es- 
cape of  death,  and  the  precarious  cnnditioo  of 
bis  health  since,  have  thrown  a  new  and  pain- 
ful interest  around  his  histary,  ani!  awakened 
the  keen  sympathies  of  the  nation.  A  cotem- 
piirary  sums  np  briefly  a  few  facts  in  his  bistof; 
aiid  that  of  his  bmiiy,  which  will  have  a  gen- 
eral interest  for  the  reader. 

Charles  Sumnbh  was  bcrn  la  Boston,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1811,  and  Is  now  forty-Sre  years  of  age, 
sod  la  the  ftiU  vigor  of  ripened  manhood.  He 
[a  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  with  a  tall. 


/' 

athletic  figure  and  digalOed  bearing,  which 
would  awaken  attention  and  command  reppect 
In   aoy  assembly  of  distinguished   men   any- 

With  all  his  dignity  and  flnnneas  he  blends 
a  rrankness  and  urbanity  of  manner  which  in- 
spires admiration  and  wins  tho  affections. 

The  qualitiei  of  the  man  are  indicated  l^ 
those  of  his  anccE<try,  some  acoonnt  of  whom 
we  compile  from  tariooB  sources.  The  grand- 
father of  Senator  Sumner.  Major  Job  Sumner, 
was  a  native  of  Milton,  llnwiBchii setts.  He  en- 
tered Harvard  College  in  ITT 4,  but  when,  afler 
the  battle  of  Le.tingtoa,  the  students  were  dis- 
persed and  the  college  edifice  was  converted 
into  barracks,  he  joined  the  Continental  army, 
la  which  he  continued  until  peace  wasdeclared. 
He  was  second  in  command  of  the  American 
troops  who  took  possession  of  New  York  on 
Its  evacuation  by  the  British,  November  25, 
1783,  and  was  also  second  In  command  of  the 
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battalion  of  light  infantry  which  rendered  to 
General  Washington  the  last  respects  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  when,  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1783,  at  Francis's  Tavern,  New  York 
City,  he  took  leave  of  his  brother  officers  and 
comrades  in  arms. 

Miyor  Sunmer  died  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1789;  and  was  buried,  with  military  honors,  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  New  York  City.  Alex- 
ander  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  pall- bearers  at 
his  funeral.  Major  Sumner's  tomb  Is  inscribed 
as  follows: 

"  This  tomb  contains  the  remains  of  Uajor  Job  Sumner, 
of  the  Massachusetts  line  of  the  arm  j  of  the  Revolution  : 
vho,  having  supported  an  unblemished  chanuster  through 
life,  as  the  soldier,  citisen  and  friend,  died  In  this  city, 
after  a  short  illness,  universally  regretted  by  his  acquaint- 
ances, on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1787,  aged  S6 
years." 

Charles  Pinckney  Sumner  was  tiie  only  son 
of  the  foregoing,  and  the  father  of  the  present 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  with  distinguisbed  honor  In 
1796,  and  studied  law  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy ;  and,  though  he  never 
rose  to  extensive  practice,  he  acquired  a  repti- 
tation  for  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  legal 
lore.  He  early  attached  himself  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  was,  throughout,  a  firm  and 
consistent  advocate  of  its  principles. 

He  served  for  many  years  as  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Sufiblk.  Through  life  he  was  charac- 
terized by  the  ripeness  of  his  scholarship,  his 
integrity,  and  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  deport- 
ment He  was  often  styled  the  '*  best-mannered 
man  in  Boston."  His  memory  will  be  venera- 
ted in  his  descendants  as  long  as  eloquence, 
literature,  science  and  moral  purity  are  es- 
teemed among  men. 

Charles  Sumner  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  was  graduated  with 
brilliant  reputation  at  Harvard  University  in 
the  year  1830,  and  soon  after  commenced 
his  professional  studies  at  the  Law  School 
in  Cambridge.  He  was  a  feivorite  pupil  of 
the  late  Justice  Story,  and,  at  his  instance,  was 
appointed  editor  of  The  American  Jurist  Ad- 
mitted to  the  Boston  bar  in  1834,  he  was  at 
once  recognized  as  a  young  man  of  rare  legal 
erudition,  of  singular,  devotion  to  study,  and 
of  elegant  classical  attainments.  He  became 
reporter  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
soon  after  commencing  practice,  and  three  vol- 
umes of  reports  attest  his  assiduity  and  legal 
acumen  in  that  office.  During  the  absence  of 
Professors  Greenleaf  and  Story  he  lectured,  at 
the  request  of  the  Faculty,  for  three  successive 
Winters,  to  the  classes  in  the  Cambridge  Law 


School.  He  won  golden  opinions  from  the  stu- 
dents who  enjoyed  his  instructions,  and  enlarged 
the  basis  of  his  professional  reputation. 

Deciding  to  devote  some  years  to  the  study 
of  European  institutions,  he  sailed  for  England 
in  1837.  He  was  speedily  introduced  to  the 
best  circles  of  society,  was  received  with 
marked  distinction  by  the  meml)ers  of  the  bar 
and  the  bench,  and  was  admitted  to  a  degree  of 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  highest  intellectual 
classes,  at  that  time  rarely  enjoyed  by  private 
gentlemen  from  this  country.  While  residing 
in  Paris,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Gen.  Cass,  then  United  States  Minister  at 
the  French  Court,  and,  at  his  request,  prepared 
a  defense  of  the  American  claim  to  the  North- 
Eastern  boundary.  This  able  argument  was 
republished  in  the  American  journals.  He  re- 
mained abroad  three  years,  and  upon  bis  re- 
turn again  occupied  the  chair  as  Lecturer  at 
the  Cambridge  Law  School ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Judge  Story,  in  1845,  was  unanimously 
pointed  out  by  public  opinion  as  his  sucoessor. 
He  was  disinclined,  however,  to  the  office,  and 
accordingly  the  appointment  was  not  made. 

Though  decided  in  his  political  opinions,  Mr. 
Sumner  abstained  fi*om  all  active  participation 
in  the  politics  of  the  day  until  the  movement 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Although  hie 
tastes  and  habits  were  averse  to  public  office, 
he  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  as  successor  to  Daniel 
Webster,  and  was  elected  to  that  post  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1851. 

Since  that  time  his  career  has  been  well 
known  to  the  country,  and  it  has  been  as  hon- 
orable as  it  is  conspicuous.  Distinguished  for 
the  soundness  and  moderation  of  his  political 
doctrines,  for  the  fervor  and  brilliancy  of  his 
eloquence,  for  his  varied  accomplishments  in 
literature,  for  the  sunny  warmth  and  klndneee 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  genial  courtesy  of 
his  manners,  he  has  won  the  irien^ship  and  ad- 
miration even  of  his  political  antagonists. 

After  the  prostration  of  Mr.  Sumner  by  the 
Brooks  assault,  he  remained  for  many  weeks 
an  invalid  in  Washington  and  vicinity,  hopUig 
to  be  able  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  that  hope 
altogether.  He  then  went  to  the  sea-shore  and 
other  retreats,  with  but  little  improvement  in 
his  health  and  strength ;  and  at  last,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  he  retired  to  the 
mountain  air  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  In 
that  retreat  he  was  lately  visited  by  a  "  strong- 
minded  woman''  and  a  strong  writer,  Mrs. 
Swishelm,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  for  eerenl 
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years  edited  a  paper  in  that  city.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  invalid  Senator  by  Mrs.  Swiehelm, 
as  commanicated  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
under  date  of  August  23,  is  so  graphic  and  in- 
teresting that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  ap- 
pend it  to  this  notice : 

**  I  found  him/'  says  Mrs.  S.,  *^  at  the  private 
residence  of  Br.  Jackson,  whom,  with  his  amiable 
wife,  I  have  for  some  years  claimed  as  per- 
sonal friends ;  and  I  remained  with  them  two 
days  to  find  out  the  secret  of  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  his  health.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fnmess, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  staying  with  him ;  he  has 
been  his  companion  a  greakr  part  of  the  time 
since  he  left  Washington.  He  consulted  Dr. 
Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  was  serious  danger  of  a 
chronic  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  recom- 
mended Gape  May.  He  went  there,  and  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  nothing  better,  when 
Br.  Wistar  insisted  upon  Alleghany  Mountain 
air ;  and,  wishing  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  a 
hotel,  he  took  lodgings  at  Br.  Jackson's  private 
residence.  The  doctor  is  a  Bemocrat  and  most 
accomplished  surgeon,  and  says  he  thinks  there 
is  blood  now  settled  or  congested  in  the  vessels 
of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  brain-pan,  but 
that  with  plenty  of  mountain  air,  generous  diet 
and  exercise  it  will  gradually  be  absorbed,  and 
he  be  restored  to  his  full  vigor. 

''  For  the  two  days  I  was  there  I  watched  Mr. 
Sumner  closely,  bringing  to  bear  upon  his  case 
a  thirty  years'  experience  of  frequent  and  some- 
times long  periods  of  nursing  the  sick,  and 
think  there  is  ample  room  for  the  worst  appre- 
hensions of  his  friends.  He  rides  on  horseback 
over  the  roughest  mountain  paths,  ti#lve  or 
fourteen  miles  a  day,  and  returns  with  a  good 
appetite  for  dinner ;  but  a  walk  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  prostrates  him  very  much.  Prior  to  this 
Injury  he  was  considered  the  best  i>edestrian  in 
Washington,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  was  only 
pleasant  exercise  to  him. 

'*  He  has  all  the  impatience  of  ordinary  men 
in  illness,  or  in  the  prospect  of  restraint,  and 
assures  everybody  that  he  is  doing  very  well, 
feels  very  well,  is  quite  strong,  and  will  surely 
be  able  to  go  to  Washington  in  two  weeks. 
Mr.  Burlingame  assures  me,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  this  is  what  he  always  said.  Ever 
since  his  injury  he  has  been  going  to  be  quite 
well  in  two  weeks ;  but  when  he  rises  from  his 
chair  he  takes  hold  of  the  table.  His  gait,  at  a 
first  glance,  appears  that  of  a  man  of  ninety 
yean  of  age ;  but,  watching  him  a  while,  I  felt 
that  it  was  the  very  kind  of  step  one  takes 
when  creeping  through  a  darkened  chamber 


under  the  influence  of  a  paroxysm  of  nervous 
headache ;  but  he  says,  with  a  kind  of  lofty, 
incrednlous  scorn,  that  his  head  does  not  ache  I 
Sometimes  he  feels  a  pressure  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  it  appears  to  hurt  him  when  he 
walks ;  but  he  will  be  ready  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton in  two  weeks. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  I  never  saw  a 
sick  man  who  was  not  either  going  to  die  in 
half  an  hour,  or  would  not  be  ready  to  go  to 
Washington  in  two  weeks. 

^'Mr.  Burlingame  came  on  Friday  evening 
about  six  o'clock,  in  company  with  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  from  Philadelphia.  He  had  not 
before  seen  Mr.  Sumner  since  the  Brooks  chal- 
lenge, and  we  aU  aat  together  until  after  eleven 
o'clock — there  was  so  much  to  be  told,  and 
said,  and  explained.  Without  any  personal  re- 
semblance, these  two  appeared  together  like 
father  and  son ;  but  I  could  give  no  idea  of 
their  interview,  even  so  much  of  it  as  the  sa- 
credness  of  private  conversation  would  permit 
to  be  made  public,  in  less  than  a  column,  and 
Mr.  Sumner  crowds  everything  from  my  thoughts 
just  now.  When  his  friends  left,  he  had  no 
disposition  to  retire,  and  when  he  did,  slept  but 
one  hour.  Next  morning  his  pulse  was  very 
rapid,  but  he  took  his  usual  morning  ride  in 
company  with  Mr.  Burlingame,  the  doctor,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  party  who  wished  to  go.  They 
returned  in  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  and  after 
dinner  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
expelled  from  the  library  by  a  vote  of  the 
houEe.    He  retired,  but  did  not  sleep. 

"  He  only  reads  and  writes  about  ten  letters  a 
day,  laying  his  hand  every  few  moments,  while 
absorbed  at  his  desk,  upon  the  top  of  his  head, 
creeping,  with  his  unsteady  gait,  his  hand  upon 
a  table  or  back  of  a  chair,  or  on  the  small  of 
his  own  back,  to  lie  down  upon  the  sofa ;  and 
when  he  feels  rested,  back  to  his  desk  again. 
But  he  says  these  are  letters  which  require  no 
intellectual  efibrt  He  must  write  to  his  friends 
in  Washington  to  stand  fast  by  their  position  on 
the  Army  bill.  01  if  he  only  had  a  seat  in 
the  House  now  I  Everything  depends  upon  the 
House.  He  must  read  the  Tribune  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  papers,  then  the  dispatches 
from  Kansas.  The  Free-State  settlers,  he  fears, 
will  be  exterminated,  and  he  watches  every 
conflicting  account  with  about  that  degree  of 
interest  which  a  man  out  on  a  plank  at  sea 
would  feel  for  a  sail  in  sight.  He  appears  to 
forget  that  the  civilization  of  the  world,  that 
God  and  humanity  have  sent  him  up  to  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  take  care  of  Charles 
Sumner's  head ;  that  the  ardor  with  which  he 
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'*  Those  mistaken  friends  of  his  who  would  fain 
9^  Brooks  killed  or  maimed,  would  greatly 
distress  him  if  any  such  killing  or  maiming 
were  done  by  their  agency.  He  shudders  at 
the  thought  that  Burlingame  might  have  shot 
him  ;  and  appears  to  feel  about  as  much  resent- 
ment against  him  as  I  should  feel  toward  a  tile 
V'hich  had  fallen  upon  my  bead.  I  could  not 
discecn  the  slightest  symptom  of  chagrin  or 
mortification->no  sense  of  the  dishonor  which 
BO  many  attach  to  the  blow  unrevenged.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  have  defended  himself  if 
it  had  been  possible. 

"  *  Most  certainly,'  was  the  prompt  reply,  *  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  the  last  extremity.' 
^*  To  Dr.  Jackson's  suggestions  that  the  same 
principle  which  permitted  him  to  defend  him- 
self when  attacked  shonld  induce  him  to  punish 
the  offense,  he  promptly  explained  the  difference 
between  self  defense  and  revenge.  He  appears 
to  have  no  idea,  however  remote,  of  personal 
enmity  in  the  matter ;  but,  if  he  was  only  able 
to  deliver  one  more  speech  I  His  brain  is 
throbbing  with  pent  thunderbolts ;  and  if  he 
could  only  get  into  the  citadel  of  his  foes  and 
hurl  them  hissing  into  their  faces!  Kansas, 
Kansas  and  her  wrongs ;  if  he  could  but  fight  her 
battles !  He  does  not  appear  as  if  he  knew  how 
to  be  afraid,  or  could  Icam  if  he  tried  for  a  life- 
time. There  is  a  lion  look  about  him,  and  a 
courage  which  could  not  stoop  to  assault  so 
frail  a  thing  as  a  human  body.  That  little  piece 
of  delicate  mechanism  which  was  a  handful  of 
dust  yesterday,  and  may  })e  a  handful  of  dust 
to-morrow,  through  the  agency  of  a  clod,  a 


worm,  or  an  insect,  ii  not  an  object  for  the 
enmity  of  any  creature  whose  pulses  throb  with 
a  consciousness  of  immortality.  Charles  Sum- 
ner never  can  seek  to  strike  Preston  Brooks  or 
any  of  his  compeers ;  but  that  elongation  of 
the  snaky  sorceress  who  sits  at  the  adamantine 
gates,  those  scaly  folds  which  have  wrapped 
themselves  around  the  liberties  of  our  country 
and  the  hope  of  mankind,  and  is  surely  and 
steadily  crushing  them  out,  that  long-lived 
monster  who  has  fed  npon  the  children  of  men 
since  the  days  of  Abel — fdie  against  whom  the 
armies  of  Heaven  gird  on  their  armor,  may  look 
for  telling  blows  from  his  good  rij^ht  am, 
shonld  he  get  strength  to  wield  his  weapons. 

That  he  may  soon  be  able  to  realize  his  im- 
patient wish,  and  throw  himself  into  the  front 
of  Freedom's  battle,  nobody  cam  wisb  more 
earnestly  than  I;  but  my  hope  is  very  much 
saddened  by  seeing  him  take  these  cautious 
steps  which  appear  to  fall  upon  the  top  of  the 
pedestrian's  brain,  and  to  know  that  only  Rich 
have  been  allowed  to  him  for  the  last  three 
months." 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 


'<  Ubinam  sumvs  gentu 

The  question  we  are  summoned  to  meet  is 
not  whether  our  ancient  and  patriarchal  insti- 
tution of  slavery  is  in  accordance  with  natural 
right,  in  harmony  with  the  dispensations  and 
attributes  of  thd  Deity,  and  sustained  by  the 
teachings  of  his  word.  This  abstract  qneetioii 
of  moral  right  has  long  been  agitated  in  the 
schools,  the  pulpit  and  the  popular  forum,  and 
the  practical  result  has  been  to  our  diFadr ant- 
age,  fbe  public  sentiment  of  the  civilized  and 
half-civilized  world  has  been  invoked,  and  in 
some  measure  arrayed  against  us.  Nations 
have  severally  and  mutually  overlooked  the 
most  despotic  and  cruel  defects  in  their  own 
civil  and  social  organizations,  and  the  most 
unjust  and  flagrant  abuses  of  administration, 
to  expend  their  sympathies  upon  our  colored 
servants,  and  to  denounce  our  institution  of 
slavery. 

We  have  aimed  to  meet  this  crasade  boldly, 
in  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  and  may 
point  with  just  pride  to  the  efforts  of  our  elo- 
quent statesmen  and  able  logicians  in  defense 
of  our  position.  In  this  respect  we  have  occa- 
sion to  indulge  no  regrets,  And  are  disposed  to 
ask  no  indulgence.  But  in  defiance  of  all  our 
efforts,  and  contrary  to  our  cherished  anticipa- 
tions, public  sentiment  has,  for  the  last  half 
century,  set  strongly  against  us.  Progressively 
increasing  efforts  are  being  made,  and  new  in- 
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stramentalitics  arc  put  in  operation  to  destroy 
oar  Belf-respect;  injure  our  business,  and  en- 
danger our  lives  and  property.  The  newspaper 
and  periodical  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  litera- 
ture of  Christendom,  are  arrayed  in  solid  pha- 
lanx to  convince  the  judgment,  excite  the  pas- 
sions, and  cultivate  the  sentiment  of  manlLind 
to  our  prejudice.  The  liberal  support  they 
meet,  in  this  vocation,  shows  the  strong  sym- 
pathy of  the  popular  will.  Finally  the  moral 
and  religious  beneficiary  societies  and  Chris- 
tian organizations  have  entered  the  field  against 
us.  Some  of  them  have  already  driven  us  from 
church-fellowship,  others  are  struggling,  and 
rapidly  advancing  to  the  same  position,  and 
the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  that  we 
are  to  be  excluded  from  the  family  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  pale  of  Christian  sympathy.  The 
voice  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  is  to 
pronounce  our  doom  as  a  proscribed  people. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  resentment ;  for 
I  feel  none.  Nor  is  it  my  'purpose  to  stir  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  but  to  induce  a  careful 
survey  of  our  actual  position  that  we  may  hold 
council  together,  and,  if  it  may  be,  avert  the 
storm  now  gathering  in  the  horizon.  If  we 
would  wisely  consult  our  true  interest,  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  all  partisan  and  sectional 
antipathies  and  resetments,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
true  philosophy  regard  our  perilous  position 
as  we  would  a  physical  calamity,  produced  by 
the  dispensations  of  providence,  independent  of 
human  agency.  In  this  spirit  I  write,  and 
shall  give  full  utterance  to  whatever  truths 
may  lie  in  my  way,  regardless  of  the  squeam- 
ishness  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  look 
the  matter  boldly  in  the  face. 

Civil  war  exists  in  Kansas,  and  the  Free  and 
Slave  States  are  respectively  calling  for  volun- 
teers throughout  their  entire  extent,  and  marsh- 
aling their  forces  to  march  into  Kansas  and 
decide  the  question  of  freedom  or  slavery  there 
by  physical  force.  Each  party  claims  to  be  in 
the  right,  and  to  be  actuated  by  holy  and  pat- 
riotic motives,  and  call  for  the  support  of  their 
respective  sections  with  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  in  the  holy  war  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  North  and  the  South  have  each 
representatives  in  the  contest  from  almost 
every  county  and  town  ;  their  friends  become 
greatly  excited ;  the  rancor  is  infectious,  and 
the  two  sections  are  becoming  arrayed  against 
each  other  with  the  proverbial  bitterness  of 
fratricidal  strife.  "  When  Greek  meets  Greek, 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war.''  Whither  does  all 
this  tend?  One  result  is  certain,  a  general 
feeling  of  embittered  sectional  strife  for  a  gene- 


ration to  come.  In  former  political  contests, 
both  before  the  people  and  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, we  have  more  usually  carried  our  fii- 
vorite  candidates  and  policy,  irom  the  fact 
that  we  have' acted  with  greater  unanimity 
than  the  North.  The  exasperation  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict  will  tend  greatly  to  our  prejudice 
in  the  South. 

Quite  a  large  proportion  of  our  people,  and 
among  them  many  persons  of  position  and 
ability,  for  whom  the  writer  has  a  profound  re- 
spect, look  to  disunion  and  a  separate  nation- 
ality as  the  necessary  remedy.  Such,  I  am 
sure,  have  hastily  formed  their  conclusions  un- 
der the  influence  of  exasperated  feelings,  with- 
out having  given  the  subject  the  cool,  practi- 
cal investigation  due  to  its  momentous  import- 
ance. Whatever  threats  may  be  uttered,  or 
whatever  resolves  may  be  cherished,  under  a 
sense  of  wrongs  already  sufibred,  or  which  we 
may  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  endure  from 
the  restriction  of  slavery  extension,  our  people 
will  never,  for  such  a  cause,  ftivorably  enter- 
tain the  proposition  to  recede  from  the  Union. 
Instead  of  remedying  the  grievance,  secession 
would  not  only  limit  the  extension  we  so  much 
covet,  but  would,  in  a  single  day,  depress  the 
value  of  slaves  more  than  one  half,  from  their 
consequent  insecurity. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  attempting  a 
rupture  of  the  Government,  would  be  a  bloody 
and  protracted  war ;  for  peaceable  secession  is 
only  the  scheme  of  the  impracticable  dreamer. 
Should  the  Slave  States  all  unite  in  the  at- 
tempt, what  would  be  the  comparative  strength 
and  position  of  the  parties  T  With  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000,000  of  free  whites,  our  only 
strength,  scattered  over  a  territory  of  800,000 
square  miles,  with  land  frontier  of  more  than 
4,000  miles,  bordering  on  the  enemies  territory, 
and  an  exposed  sea-coast  of  equal  extent,  we 
should  have  to  contend  with  a  people  number- 
ing 13,000,000,  occupying  a  territory  only 
three-fourths  as  large  as  our  own.  The  dis- 
parity in  resources  and  means  of  attack  and 
defense  would  be  largely  against  us.  Besides, 
we  have  an  element  of  positive  weakness  in 
our  midst,  which  puts  to  rest  forever  the  ques- 
tion of  arraying  ourselves  in  conflict  with  the 
North.  However  humiliating  these  conces- 
sions, to  ignore  the  facts  were  to  act  the  part 
of  *'  the  simple  ostrich,  which  would  elude  its 
pursuer  by  concealing  its  head  in  the  sand/' 

But  let  us  take  another  view.  Suppose  our 
separate  nationality  were  already  peaceably 
established.  We  should  bo  comparatively  a 
weak  nation,  bordering  on  a  strong  one,  with 
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whom  commercial  mtercourec  is  indlBpensable 
in  order  to  find  a  market  for  our  produce  and 
obtain  necessary  supplies  of  manufactured 
goods.  We  need  not  speculate  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  position.  Take  down  your 
history  and  consult  the  records  of  Carthage,  of 
Athens,  of  Rome,  and  their  respective  weaker 
neighboring  States.  One  moral  runs  through 
the  whole — "  the  strong  oppress  the  weak." 
Turn  over  the  page  and  read  again.  Where  is 
Turkey,  and  Italy,  and  Poland,  and  Ireland? 
Devoured  by  their  more  powerful  neighbors. 
**  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example." 
Let  us  wisely  ponder  its  lessons. 

In  consequence  of  prevailing  prejudice,  how- 
ever unjust,  the  sympathies  of  the  world  would 
be  against  us.-  Our  rights  would  be  made  the 
sport  of  the  strong,  aud  combinations  would 
exist  subjecting  us  even  to  the  contempt  of 
weaker  nations.  Capitalists  would  look  upon 
us  with  distrust,  business  would  languish,  prop- 
erty decline,  and  general  stagnation  and  bank- 
ruptcy succeed  to  busy  industry  and  progressive 
wealth. 

Property  holders  are  proverbially  timid  and 
distrustful  of  changes  .of  Government — often 
resisting  such  changes  as  even  challenge  the 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  yield- 
ing only  to  stern  necessity.  This  principle  acts 
with  ten-fold  force  on  the  holders  of  the  pre- 
vailing species  of  property  among  us  at  the 
South  ;  and  whenever  the  question  of  secession 
shall  be  seriously  proposed,  the  whole  real  es- 
tate and  commercial  interests  of  the  South  will 
be  found  in  an  unbroken  phalanz  against  it, 
and  secure  its  defeat.  Other  practical  difficul- 
ties present  themselves,  but  deeming  them  un- 
necessary in  this  discussion,  I  dismies  this  part 
of  the  subject  with  the  simple  remark  that  our 
Union  wnll  be  as  lasting  as  our  libierties. 

Civil  war  exists  in  Kansas,  and  its  malign  in- 
fluence is  already  seen  in  the  embittered  can- 
vass going  on  before  the  people,  and  the  sec- 
tional results  of  the  late  elections,  to  be  con- 
summated on  the  4th  day  of  November  in  the 
election  of  a  President  by  the  entire  vote  of 
the  Free  States  against  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  South.  Shall  we  still  insist  upon  the  posi- 
tion we  have  assumed,  and  send  forward  addi- 
tional men  to  enforce  our  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  ?  Can  we  accomplish  our  purpose  ? 
Were  the  Government  to  remain  neutral  can 
we  furnish  the  men  and  means  to  maintain  the 
contest  against  the  myriads  of  the  North  that 
will  rally  to  the  combat?  Will  the  Govern- 
ment take  an  active  part  in  sustaining  our  po- 
sition?   With  the  active  cooperation  of  the 


present  Government,  can  we  secure  permanent 
success?  After  long  investigation  and  anxloni 
deliberation,  my  convictions  respond  negatively 
to  all  these  queries.  The  present  Administra- 
tion, having  been  placed  in  power  and  sus- 
tained mainly  by  Southern  influence,  has  un- 
doubtedly sympathised  with  our  struggles; 
and,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  constitutional 
power,  has  contributed,  both  negatively  and 
actively,  to  our  success.  Our  proximity,  in  Mis- 
souri, to  the  scene  of  action,  has  also  enabled  ns 
to  sen4  forward  a  limited  force  with  comparative 
ease.  But  the  Administration  has  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Free  States,  and  will  soon  be 
hurled  from  power ;  the  whole  North  is  eX'^ 
cited,  and  her  myriads  of  Yankees  and  Euro- 
pean immigrants  will  rush  forward  and  cover 
the  land  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt.  The  pres- 
ent Administration  can  do  noting  effectively 
for  us,  and  every  effort  of  theirs  only  increases 
the  irritation,  which  it  should  be  our  poliey  to 
allay.  Were  they  to  sweep  ft-om  Kansas  every 
Free-State  man  now  on  its  soil,  it  would  only 
the  sooner  make  it  a  Free  State,  and  increaae 
the  retribution  that  awaits  our  friends.  Every 
Free-State  man  executed  there,  whether  justly 
or  ui^ustly,  will  spring  up,  like  the  dragon's 
tooth,  a  hundred  armed  men  to  take  vengeance 
on  his  enemies. 

Civil  war  exists  in  Kansas,  through  the 
machinations  of  aspiring  political  adventur- 
ers. We  have  been  betrayed  into  a  false  posi- 
tion by  the  wiles  of  Yankee  sharpers,  playing 
a  desperate  game  for  their  personal  aggran- 
dizement. No  Southern  repreeentative  con- 
ceived the  purpose  to  repeal  the  Miasouri  Com- 
promise I  No  Southern  constituency  petitioned 
for  jts  repeal !  It  had  been  established  as  a  solemn 
compact  by  our  fathers ;  sanctioned  by  our  most 
renowned  sages.  Our  oracles  of  wisdom — Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  their  com- 
patriots—consecrated  by  time,  and  rendered 
doubly  Bvcred  by  the  fact  that  we  had  appro- 
priated to  our  own  use  and  behoof  the  consid- 
eration for  which  the  compact  was  solemnized- 
It  required  the  subtlety  of  a  trio  of  artful 
Yankee  barristers  to  devise  even  a  specious 
pretense  for  the  abrogation  of  this  solemn  com- 
pact But  the  necessities  and  the  genius  of 
the  trio  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  they 
urged  the  proposition  with  the  assurance  that 
the  people  had  already  assented  to  and  would 
sustain  it  The  South,  seduced  by  these  Hit- 
seeming  devices,  accepted  the  boon ;  but  it  lias 
proved  to  us,  like  the  gift  f^rom  a  similar  agency 
to  our  maternal  ancestor,  the  harbinger  of 
evils.    It  has  inflamed  sectional  animosity.    It 
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has  tamiehed  our  fair  fame  as  honorable 
statesmen  and  repatable  citizens.  It  has 
precipitated  the  baming  coals  of  fanaticism 
into  our  hitherto  sacred  precincts,  and  set  on 
fire  the  temple  of  our  hope&  Already  it  has 
elected  to  Congress  one  rabid  Abolitionist  from 
a  Slave  State,  and  is  rapidly  distilling  its  in- 
fectious virus  among  the  free  laborers  of  the 
entire  South.  It  has  engendered  a  bitter  ag^ 
gresaive  war  upon  our  institutions  which  resist- 
ance cannot  overcome  and  reprisals  would  only 
exasperate.  Prudent  counsels  and  mild  means 
are  the  only  weapons  suited  to  the  emergency. 
From  the  inception  of  this  measure,  a  res- 
pectable proportion  of  our  more  intelligent 
citizens  saw  its  injustice,  and  felt  the  humilia- 
tion of  our  position ;  but  they  were  overborne 
and  silenced  by  their  more  versatile  and  far 
more  numerous  neighbors,  who  had  too  im- 
plicitly listened  to  the  sectional  appeals  of  our 
deluded  representatives  in  Congress.  Thus 
have  we  been  betrayed  by  a  snap  judgment 
into  a  false  position,  and  made  to  hear  the  ig- 
nominy of  the  most  infamous  measure  that  was 
ever  concocted  in  a  conclave  of  unprincipled 
confq>irator8.  What  shall  be  done  to  retrieve 
our  tarnished  honor  and  save  our  institutions, 
now,  for  the  fir&t  time,  brought  into  imminent 
jeopardy?  Will  inaction  do?  Shall  we  fold 
our  hands  till  we  are  ignominiously  pushed  to 
the  wall,  leaving  to  another  generation  to  vin- 
dicate our  fame  by  denying  our  complicity  ? 
I,  for  one,  indignantly  answer.  No  I  Let  us 
relieve  ourselves  at  once  by  acknowledging  the 
extent  of  our  error,  and  throwing  back  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  infamous  measure  upon  its 
authors  We  sliall  thus  show  to  the  world  that, 
although  in  the  common  lot  of  humanity  we 
may  err,  we  have  the  magnanimity  to  acknowl- 
edge our  error,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  relieve 
the  innocent  from  its  consequences.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  who  are  providentially  located  on 
the  south  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
should  open  our  eyes  and  learn  the  import- 
ant truth  that 

"DUcretioa  is  the  better  part  of  Talor.'' 
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Tbb  circle  of  the  seasons  brings  three  way- 
marks  to  the  intellectual  among  the  American 
peonle.  In  other  words,  the  annual  revolution 
of  the  continent  of  Ndrth  America  about  the  sun 
is  marked  by  three  tides  that  stir  the  intel- 
lectual, and  extend  their  influence  to  the  social 
deep.  These  occur  in  the  months  of  May,  July 
and  August.    The  first  of  them  has  been  christ- 


ened "Anniversary  Week,"  and  is  usually  a 
week  of  some  twenty-one  days,  or  more,  and 
peculiar  to  the  calendar  of  New  York ;  the 
second  is  known  as  "  Commencement,"  a  word 
of  French  extraction,  signifying  *^  beginning ^^^ 
and  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  end  of  the  stu- 
dent's college  life  ;  while  the  third,  marked  by 
the  sittings  of  our  scientific  and  educational 
associations,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Olyn^  of 
the  pedagogues  and  philosophers. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire  what  relation 
these  tides  bear  to  an  elevated  range  of  the 
thermometer,  that  they  all  appear  during  the 
warm  months  The  fad  is  undoubted  :  yet  the 
inference  that  may  be  drawn  therefrom,  to  the 
effect  that  the  direct  solar  rays  of  Summer  ex- 
pand the  ideas  along  with  the  "  mercury,"  and 
mature  ratiocinations  as  well  as  raspberries  and 
rare-ripes,  is  after  all  the  furthest  possible  from 
being  true. 

But  having  attended  the  late  meeting  of  the 
''  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,"  and  become  sligtitly  tainted  with 
logic — ^not  dangerously  so ! — we  are  tempted  to 
show  a  relation  existing  between  the  three 
phases  in  our  mental  life  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made.  If  we  carry  back  the  May 
convocations  of  each  year  to  the  preceding,  do 
not  the  three  present  a  very  natural  order  of 
succession?  First,  in  the  new  arrangement, 
there  is  Commencement,  symbolizing  Aspira- 
tion and  Promise ;  then  the  philosophico-peda- 
gogical  Olympia,  emblematic  of  Struggle  and 
Result ;  and  finally,  after  the  chill  Winter  has 
administered  the  lessons  that  make  "  sadder  and 
wiser,"  come  the  moralists  and  philanthropists, 
signifying  to  us,  as  well  as  they  may,  how  much 
of  Wisdom  and  Hope  the  waves  of  the  last 
twelve-month  have  cast  upon  the  shore.  July 
is  a  braggart,  but  tolerably  sincere  and  well- 
meaning  ;  August,  keen  and  callous  by  long 
contact  with  the  real,  comes  well  laden,  but  a 
trifle  too  confident  and  narrow ;  May,  an  im- 
practicable conjunction  of  the  most  aged 
''fogyism,"  with  the  greenest  sproutings  of 
radicalism,  is  on  this  hand  too  feeble  to  push 
its  wisdom  to  fhiitage,  and  on  the  other  too 
busy  even  to  look  up  and  cultivate  that  scarce 
exotic.  And  so  the  world  moves  ever — in  a 
vicious  circle,  <u  may  he  demoMtraied ;  not  in 
such  circle,  but  in  an  infinite  ^ascending  line,  as 
i»known. 

July  has  an  ideal  of  lifb  writ  out  in  an 
oration,  and  declaims  it  faultlessly  before  an 
admiring  auditory.  August  brings  an  idea 
chiseled  out  of  a  stratum  one  remove  deeper 
than  ideas  had  before  been  known  to  exist  in. 
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and  Bprcads  it  forth,  severe  in  dignity  and  te- 
nacious of  priority.  May  would  cover  up  all 
these  behind  her  formula,  ignoring  the  idea  and 
superseding  the  ideal ;  and  then  the  Bcene  and 
the  dramaiis  ptrsonm  change.  Yet  the  collective 
man  grows.  But  we  wander  from  our  intention, 
which  was  to  speak  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Association  just  passed. 

The  20th  day  of  August,  1856,  will  be  re- 
membered as  that  of  the  opening  of  the  tenth 
meeting  of  the  Association  already  named.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  body 
emerged  from  the  chrysalis  state  into  its  present 
condition  of  full  development  some  time  about 
the  year  1848,  at  which  time  it  exchanged  for 
the  style  under  which  it  is  now  known,  that  of 
the  American  Association  of  Geologists.  Un- 
der the  new  order  of  things  its  meetings  have 
been  as  follows : 

1;  In  Philadelphia,  in  1848  ;  W  C  Re<1fleld,  President. 
2.  In  Cambridge,  in  1849  ;  Joseph  Henr)-,  President. 
&  In  Charleston,  in  1860  ;  Joseph  Henry,  President. 
4.  in  Mew  Haven,  in  1860  ;  A  D.  Bache,  President. 
6.  In  Cincinnati,  in  1851 ;  A.  D.  Bache,  President. 

6.  In  Albany,  in  1852  ;  Louis  Agassiz,  President. 

7.  In  Cleveland,  in  1853  ;  Benjamin  Herce,  President. 

8.  In  Washington,  in  1854 ;  James  D.  Dana,  President. 

9.  In  Providence,  in  1855  ;  John  Torrey,  President 
10.  In  Albany,  in  1856  ;  James  HaU,  President 

This  body  has  published,  in  abstracts  or  at 
full  length,-  many  of  the  most  valuable  papers 
presented  at  each  of  its  meetings.  The  com- 
plete set  of  its  proceedings,  save,  perhaps,  the 
volume  for  1853.  (condemned  for  typographi- 
cal errors,)  may  be  had  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  of 
this  city,  *'  and  of  booksellers  generally,"  we 
suppose,  as  everything  just  published  always 
may  be,  whether  it  be  a  child's  primer  or  an 
encyclopedia !  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the 
second  meeting  held  at  Albany ;  and  the  bux- 
om little  frcadein  had  the  assurance  to  put  her 
arms  a-kimbo,  and,  through  Judge  Parker  as 
spokestnan,  to  dare  the  dignitaries  of  learning 
to  "  do  it  more  I" 

Some  incidents  connected  with  the  politics 
of  science,  and  to  which  we  shall  presently  re- 
•  cur,  marked  the  present  occasion.  The  first 
day  of  the  session  an  incessant  torrent  of  rain 
flooded  the  streets.  The  psychical  barometer 
stood  low ;  and  it  was  not  improved  by  the 
storm  which  soon  began  to  beat  within  door, 
growing  out  of  the  desire  of  the  '<  Standing 
Committee''  of  the  Association  to  cook  its  ket- 
tle of  fish  entirely  to  its  own  liking,  and  the 
very  natural  desire  of  the  outside  members  of 
the  body  to  have  a  representation  in  its  im- 
portant proceedings.  This  storm  Mr.  Redfield 
will   doubtless   enumerate  among  the   ^'Cy- 


clones." It  bus  followed  the  Aissociation  from 
Cleveland  to  Washington,  thence  to  Provi- 
dence, and  thence  to  Albany — ^a  very  satis&c- 
tory  circle — and  has  been  whirling  terribly  all 
the  time.  ^  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  it 
has  finally  "  gone  up."  Yet  it  raged  here  se- 
verely for  a  time.  And  while  commercial  Al- 
banians were  investigating  some  practical 
questions  relating  to  the  "water-level,"  and 
other  subjects  of  hydrostatics,  and  removing 
salt  and  sugar  from  their  cellars  to  let  in  a 
flood  of  muddy  water,  a  somewhat  muddy  in- 
undation, it  must  be  confessed,  was  making  its 
way  over  the  scientific  devotion  and  ardent  en- 
thusiasm of  some  among  the  assembled  soevmt. 
In  two  or  three  days,  however,  the  impetuous 
Hudson  shrank  back  again  within  his  banks, 
and  throngh  convenient  sluice-ways  called  off 
his  waters  from  cellars  and  counting-rooms; 
and  the  sun  came  out  occasionally.  So  within 
the  walls  of  the  Capitol,  although  the  mental 
flood  culminated  once  or  twice  quite  alarming- 
ly, yet  there  was  sunshine  toward  the  last,  and 
something  like  a  solid  footing  appeared.  Bnt, 
behold  I  are  not  all  these  things  printed  m 
•*  the  papers  V*' 

Man  is  many-sided,  and  nothing  proves  it 
more  than  the  history  of  science.  We  might 
adore  Newton  uutil  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  his  biography ;  then  we  subside  into  ad- 
miration of  what  he  has  done.  Our  Newtons 
should  be  wiser.  But  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  the  peace,  and  probably,  therefore, 
the  progress,  of  the  "  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,"  have  been  im- 
paired by  a  constant  uprising  in  its  midst,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  of  a  troublesome  suspicion  of 
cliquism  in  its  management  and  unfairness  in 
in  its  awards  of  the  honors  of  reading  and  pnh- 
lication  of  papers  Certainly  the  business  of 
an  executive  officer  in  such  an  association  has 
usually  been  deemed  to  be  to  administer  equit- 
ably its  aff'aii'B  and  to  deal  justice  to  its  mem- 
bers in  debate,  and  in  all  questions  of  privi- 
lege ;  while  the  history  of  all  such  convoca- 
tions shows  how  a  frank,  straight-forward  de- 
cided course  on  the  part  of  such  officer  expe- 
dites its  business  and  represses  an  often  exist- 
ing but  bootless  tendency  to  private  pique  and 
cabal.  What  kind  of  illustration  all  ^ese  prin- 
ciples had  in  the  Albany  meeting  all  who  were 
present  know  painfully  well.  But  since  the 
pointed  rebuke  administered  to  the  mistaken 
policy  of  the  men  in  power,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  final  vote  by  which  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  in  which  provision  is  made  against 
a  recurrence  of  similar  abuses,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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the  AssociatloQ  will  devote  its  eittlugs  more 
exclusively  to  ita  ostensible  and  true  objects, 
and  that  its  credit  may  grow  in  the  ratio  of  its 
increased  usefulness. 

But  we  have  no  quarrel  with  "  standing  com- 
mittees,*' or  their  crotchets.  We  think  our 
mvant  must  be  in  sport  in  giving  their  attention 
to  such  kind  of  furtherances.  They  must  do  it 
to  bring  out  some  little  of  that  tragi-comic  va- 
riety of  which  human  life  aLd  human  endeavor, 
as  they  well  kuow)  are  so  abundantly  capable. 
Surely  they  do  not  use  such  machinery  because 
they  have  need  of  it  ?  The  reputation  of  names 
-we  could  catalogue  here  is  built  on  other  and 
more  substantial  foundation.  It  is  by  what 
they  have  added  to  science,  to  art,  to  life,  that 
ve  delight  to  measure  their  powers ;  and  for 
this  posterity  will  cherish  their  memory. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  analyze  the 
register  of  the  first  205  names — ^all  we  have 
been  able  to  command — of  those  in  attendance 
at  the  Albany  meeting,  and  believe  the  result 
will  prove  sufficiently  instructive,  if  not  also 
amusing,  to  warrant  its  publication.  That  re- 
sult is  as  follows : 


Professor* 68 

FhysiciHas  ....•• 25 

Teachem 16 

Engineera -8 

Geologists 7 

Editon 4 

Lay  wen 4 

Clergymen 4 

CbemisU 3 

Ifercbants 3 

Clerks     2 

NatunlUts 2 

U  S.  Coast  Survey 2 

Presidents  of  Colleges ....  2 
Ghancellor.'t  of  Universities  2 
Fellows  Coip.  OirlHti  Col., 

London,  England 2 

Annj 2 

U.S.  Nary.. 2 

Supt.  N.  Y.  Census 1 


Curartor  Botanical  Society 
Edinburgh ..  1 

Mineralogist ..  1 

Total.     205 


Manufacturer 1 

Sec.   N  Y.  State  AgricuL 

Society  Rooms 

Fellow  McGill  Col.,  Mont'l 
:Sec.  Nat.  Historical  Soc, 

Montreal 

Regent  Univ.,  N.  Y 

Member  Lyceum  Natural 

History,  N.  Y 

Supt.  Coast  Survey 

Director  Polytechnic  Ins., 

Troy 

U.S.  Mint 


Astronomer 

Counselor ... 

Conveyancer 

Broker 

Planter 

Author 

Surgeon  DetUid  C) 

Avocations  not  stated 28 

Women 0 

Pertons  of  Color 0 


When  it  is  stated  that  this,  save  the  last  two 
items,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  add, 
is  the  registration  of  members'  avocations,  as 
sabscribed  by  iheuMdvet,  this  table  will  be  seen 
to  afford  quite  a  subject  for  psychological 
study  ;  and  iVom  one  who  on  the  list  assumed 
only  the  modest  honor  of  **  teacher,''  a  few 
words  of  criticism  may  perhaps  be  allowed. 
However,  we  leave  criticism  to  the  sagacious 
reader,  nudging  him  only  with  the  elbow  of  a 
suggestion  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  he  may 
depend  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  record,  save 
in  very  exceptional  cases.  For  example,  the 
distinguished  linguist  and  ethnologist,  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft,  figures  on  the  register  among 
the  twenty'^ight  whose  avocations  arc  rwi  given  ; 


the  equally  distinguished  scientist.  Professor 
Hare,  counting  himself  among  physiaam^  and 
so  on ;  while,  possibly,  some  emulous  sprig  of 
"  Young  America,"  anticipating  the  future,  has 
enrolled  himself  *^  Professor,"  alongside  of  the 
grave  dignitaries  of  Yale  and  Harvard.  Again, 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  Hudibrastic  deduction 
to  conclude  from  this  register  that,  in  this 
large  body  of  scientific  men,  there  were  really 
only  two  naiwalutSf  bardy  one  astronomer,  and,  all 
told,  the  astonishingly  small  allowance  of  one 
author;  although,  doubtless,  the  record  is  cor- 
rect when  it  details  but  one  broker,  one  planter^ 
and  one  mrgeon  dentitl  I 

The  strong  corps  which  the  profession  of 
medicine  lends  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  as 
shown  by  this  list  is  noticeable ;  but  the  fact 
Is  not  new.  The  physician  is  compulsorily,  if 
he  were  not  so  before  from  a  love  of  it,  made 
a  student  and  a  naturalist.  The  editors  are, 
we  suppose,  too  busy  looking  after  the  results 
of  the  times  to  assist  in  working  them  oni 
The  lawyers  are  too  busy  with  fossil  ideas  in 
the  "  Code  Justinian,"  or  with  the  care  of  the 
large  class  of  vivacious  extant  bipeds  that  so 
often  come  under  their  management,  to  be  able 
to  give  much  time  to  the  fossil  bones  of  extinct 
mastodons  and  ichthyosauri.  And  when  we  re- 
member that  in  our  country  a  **  Professor  "  is 
hardly  possible,  save  as  the  finMng  applied  to 
a  rough  coat  of  "  Reverend,"  we  shall  acquit  the 
clergy  of  failing  to  do  ihar  part  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  as  they  are  certainly 
not  delinquent  in  looking  after  the  good  con- 
duct and  morals  of  each  of  the  bantlings  to 
which  science  successively  gives  birth. 

Although  the  names  of  no  females  appear  on 
this  register,  we  understand  there  are,  never^ 
theless,  two  lady  members  of  the  Association — 
one  of  whom  is  the  accomplished  daughter  of 
the  astronomer  Mitchell,  and,  it  is  said,  no  or- 
dinary astronomer  herself.  Prof.  Henry  also 
read  during  the  meeting  a  paper  of  considerable 
interest  communicated  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Foote, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Elisha  Foote,  on  the  *'  Heat  of 
the  Sun^s  Rays" — apologising,  as  he  did  so,  for 
the  lady,  who,  he  said,  although  thus  devoting 
her  time  to  science,  '■  had  a  feminine  heart !" 
We  protest  against  such  apologies,  and  feel 
that  it  is  the  oppoeUe  fad,  that  so  few  of  oar 
countrywomen  can  be  found  who  give  any 
attention  to  science  as  (onateure  (pardon  the 
solecism!)  or  investigators — it  lathiefaet  that 
needs  either  explanation  or  apology.  And, 
confessing  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  private 
taste  with  ourself.  yet  as  day  after  day  we  saw 
ladies  of  perfect  breeding  and  "  finish  "  gracing 
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hj  their  presence  the  chambers  in  which  the 
Bessioos  were  held,  and  listening  intently  to  the 
enunciation  of  abstniBe  principles  in  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science,  we  could  not  help 
asking  ourKelf,  "  why  does  it  not  occur  to  this 
portion  of  our  race  that  they  have  faculties  of 
obseryation  and  reason,  as  well  as  we;  and 
that,  instead  of  displaying  the  last  new  bonnet 
and  the  richest  lace  on  the  side  seats,  or  perhaps 
whispering  and  tittering  over  some  trifling 
ludicrous  incident  in  the  proceedings,  it  is  their 
prerogative,  not  less  than  that  of  man,  to  bring 
upon  the  ieqjis  before  a  seientiflo  body  the  results 
of  their  investigations,  discoveries  and  deduc- 
tions in  the  common  world  of  matter  and  mind, 
which,  with  them,  we  jointly  inhabit  ?- '  It  will 
not  do  for  them  to  turn  around  and  call  us  hard 
names;  nor  do  we  believe  they  accomplish 
very  much  by  never  so  forcible  or  oft-repeated 
asseverations  of  their  privileges  or  rigli^  It 
is  when  they  come  forward  in  these  higher 
capacities  of  our  being,  with  the  fruits  of 
atrong  work  done  in  their  hands,  that  man  will 
Instinctively  make  room  for  them  by  his  side, 
and  listen  to  them  with  respect,  as  worthy  co- 
laborers  in  a  worthy  field.  Beauty  is  very 
well  in  ii8  place;  but  the  world  is  grown  exact- 
ing, and  demands  more  than  beauty.  There 
are  nobler  conquests  than  those  of  the  ball- 
room or  the  toirm.  And  when  our  women  have 
looked  at  the  world  in  some  other  light  than  as 
a  fairy-land,  or  an  elysium  of  belle-hood,  with 
its  ei.celenut  the  world  will  have  greatly  changed, 
and  many  minds,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be 
made  thankful. 

Of  the  fact  that  the  colored  race  among  us 
furnishes  no  contributions  as  yet  to  the  body  of 
promoters  of  science,  we  could  say  more  than 
we  shall.  We  may  be  reminded  by  some,  at 
this  point,  of  the  doctrine  of  Agassiz  and  many 
others  touching  the  diversity  of  human  species. 
The  corollary  too  many  are  ready  to  draw  from 
this,  is  thafrof  an  inherent  diversity  of  faculties 
and  of  manhood.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Prof.  Agassiz  himself  would  draw  any  such 
•corollary,  and  beyond  that  it  matters  not 
•whether  he  would  or  not  Even  should  the 
diversity  of  species  be  established,  as  he  him- 
self says,  the  vnUff  of  the  famSy  must  stand.  We 
are  all  man  and  no  more,  as  is  confessed  in  the 
very  expression  *' species  qf  man.''  So  the 
question  is  narrowed  down  to  this :  Are  human 
Bools  of  inherently  different  make  and  value  ? 
To  this  question  it  behooves  the  more  favored 
specimens  of  the  negro  race  in  our  country  to 
respond.  The  quality  of  their  manhood,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  science,  awaits  the 


test.  No  better  test  can  be  proposed  than  a 
labor  In  the  unknown  regions  beyond  the 
"  ultima  Thttle  "  of  extant  knowledge.  Wlaen 
shall  we  listen  to  scientific  deductions  coined  in 
the  so-much-debated  cranium  of  the  EUiiopT 
When  shall  Ham  vindicate  his  manhood  ? 

Professor  Hare  had  evidently  come  to  this 
meeting  intent  upon  being  heard  in  relation  to 
"  certain  sounds  and  movements  not  capable  of 
explanation  by  ordinary  physical  laws.''  He 
had  come  expecting  opposition,  and  -prepared 
for  it.  Unfortunately  for  the  doctor's  success, 
he  came  too  wdl  prgtared  for  opposition.  He 
made  his  issue  too  soon,  too  often,  with  too 
much  antmttf,  and  far  too  little  discretioo. 
Hence  by  the  time  when,  in  the  course  of 
things,  he  might  have  been  heard,  he  had 
already  raised  a  spirit  of  decided  opposition  to 
the  granting  of  such  permission.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  the  '* Standing  Committee*' 
would  have  given  him  a  plase  had  he  done 
otherwise.  But  should  not  a  committee,  or  ai 
least  a  society,  have  been  wiser  than  one  man! 
Had  the  Association  heard  Prof.  Hare,  his  paper 
would  have  come  under  the  usual  rale — twenty 
minutes  allowed  for  the  reading,  and  tcs 
minutes  for  discussion— and  the  next  paper 
would  then  have  been  in  order.  By  this  simple 
and  easy  process,  while  the  Association  by  no 
means  committed  itself  to  an  admission  of  ProL 
Hare's  views,  it  would  have  saved  much  time 
and  bad  blood,  satisfied  all  parties,  and  stopped 
the  mouths  of  caviler?.  So  much  easier  is  the 
generous  course,  if  men  could  see  it  I  And  be- 
sides, is  true  science  exclusive,  or  inclusive? 
Galileo  sufi'ered  at  the  hands  of  the  Cardinals, 
and  Franklin  saw  his  grand  discoveries  turned 
out  of  door  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
But  Cardinals  are  now  pupils  of  Galileo,  and  the 
Royal  Society  have  confessed  themselves  debton 
to  Franklin.  And  while  we  have  not  the  most 
distant  hope  of  ever  having  oar  private  faith 
in  a  hereafter  strengthened  by  the  demonstra- 
tions of  antic  tables,  or  by  ''easy  leesoos" 
spelled  out  by  the  now  truant  q>irit8  of  Swedes- 
borg  and  Bacon,  we  are  not  sure  that  there  an 
pkynoal  phenomena  of  a  new  and  intensely  into^ 
esting  character,  against  which  our  leaders  in 
science  have  for  the  present  at  least  resoluielj 
bolted  their  doors  I 

But  besides  the  too  well-known  disappouafc- 
ments  of  this  meeting— the  failares  of  "  wise 
men  fh»n  thm.  east,"  and  of  distingiiished 
speakers  of  our  own  country,  to  be  present — 
and  beside  the  various  petty  inflictions  already 
alluded  to,  there  was  another,  veiy  snail  ixt- 
deed,  but  not  the  less  important  in  its  place,  to 
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which  we  most  be^  the  public's  pardon  for  al- 
luding. That  subject,  then,  forbearing  public, 
is  ehalk.  We  are  about  to  enter  a  plea  in  be- 
half of  $avan»  and  schoolboys,  and  indeed  all 
who  are  under  the  necessity  at  any  time  of 
going  to  a  black  board  to  demonstrate,  and 
against  the  treacherous  and  shameless  chalk 
with  which  all  such  are  afflicted.*  We  mean  the 
manufactured  article — the  little  white  cones 
that  look  so  enticing  when  just  oat  of  the  box, 
and  that  lull  the  unsuspecting  demonstrator 
into  the  security  of  making  a  brilliant  diagram 
and  a  solid  bucccps.  Fatal  security !  He  claps 
his  hand  to  the  board,  juRt  when,  in  the  tactics 
of  verbal  preliminary,  be  lias  reached  the  exo^t 
point  for  the  ocular  display ;  all  eyes  are  on 
the  board^on  his  fingers  and  the  snow-white 
cone  of  chalk,  in  &ct,  eager  to  see  the  em- 
bodied form  of  the  idea  they  are  struggling  to 
realise ;  the  first  mark  is — mcqf  goes  the  chalk  ; 
and,  of  course,  muq>  the  diagram,  and  map  the 
idea !  He  of  the  demonstration  is  disconcert- 
ed, while  the  white  powder  files  over  his  fault- 
less black  unmentionables,  and  the  released  ex- 
tremity of  the  crayon  pirouettes  across  the 
fioor,  and  into  some  distant  comer ;  the  ladies 
half  suppress  a  giggle,  for  they  have  a  keen 
sense  of  acig/eo^;  and  the  audience  kenw  and 
hopes  for  better  furtherance  on  the  next  ooc»- 
aion.  The  demonstration  is  completed  with  a 
jftimp,  but  its  pre8t^4  is  irreparably  gone ;  and 
he  who  then  acquits  himself  even  tolerably  is 
a  fortunate  fellow.  But,  in  very  truth,  this 
making  of  fragile  chalk  is  a  very  great  nui- 
sance. Who  will  furnish  the  grave  members  of 
the  "  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence,'* and  fh>m  them  all  the  way  down  to  the 
schoolboy,  with  a  MUd,  tttror^^  adhmve  chalk — a 
chalk  made  by  manufacturers  who  are  suffi- 
ciently well  educated  and  informed  to  know 
that  it  is  not  in  human  nerve  and  muscle  to 
stand  before  an  audience  without  some  excite- 
ment, and  not  in  nature  that  an  excited  person 
should  do  otherwise  than  grasp  and  press  upon 
his  chalk,  as  if  it  were  a  chisel  or  a  marlin- 
flpike. 

Let  us  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the/eUeiMet 
of  the  late  soientifio  meeting ;  for  they  were 
many  and  noteworthy.  The  fhot  of  an  increas- 
ing membership  and  support  augers  well,  not 
only  for  the  Association,  but  for  the  country. 
Abstruse  and  technical  science  is  at  length  re- 
oeiving  its  due  appreciation ;  and  men  are  at 
last  learning  that,  however  apparently  trifling 
the  foantain,  witboat  it  we  must  lack  the  rill 
and  the  river,  with  their  beauty  and  supplies  of 
power  and  oonvenienfle.    Without  the  pushing 


of  the  more  remote  and  recondite  departments 
of  scientific  research,  invention  and  the  arts 
must  soon  find  their  limits. 

In  connection  with  this  thought,  naturally 
comes  one  rapidly  growing  in  litvor  in  our 
country  at  the  present  moment — the  necessity 
of  our  having  at  home  a  great  University,  such 
as  those  which  Europe  already  possesses  at 
Leipsic,  at  Berlin,  and  many  other  points ;  a 
school  for  the  education,  not  of  teachers  and  of 
artisans  merely,  but  of  teunUfic  diaeoveren  them- 
selves— of  the  men  who  desire  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  who  often  fail 
long  at  first  for  want  of  a  suitable  training, 
and  of  the  most  reliable  chart  to  the  unknown 
regions  of  natural  law.  To  the  proposition  of 
the  desirableness  of  such  an  institution,  then, 
the  members  of  the  Association  responded 
heartily,  not  caring  to  note  the  incongruity  of 
its  suggestion  by  one  whose  researches  have 
been  confined  to  the  more  popular  and  profit- 
able field  of  politics,  and  who,  after  beginning 
our  municipal  administration  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  over  his  proposed  reorganization  and 
clarification  of  society,  has  satisfied  himself 
with  shoveling  the  ice  from  our  great  thorough- 
fare, and  an  ostentations  tinkering  of  our 
police  I  Yesl  Let  the  United  States  have  the 
great  University;  and  that,  by  what  means 
soever  it  be  brought  about,  we  must  have  it 
soon,  there  can  be  little  question. 

Nor  was  the  least  pleasing  feature  of  this 
meeting  its  adjournment  to  the  City  of  Mon- 
treal next  year.  As  a  delegate  from  Canada, 
Professor  Dawson,  well  remarked,  although  the 
countries  are  two  politically,  they  are  one 
geologically.  The  same  strata  underlie  and 
unite  the  soil  of  both ;  and,  we  may  add,  the 
same  formative  forces  developed  both  as  a  great 
unit — the  chain  of  intersecting  lakes  being  a 
recent  and  accidental  barrier,  while  the  physi- 
cal, social,  and  commercial  bond  lies  deeper — 
based  in  that  broad  and  massive  table  of  prim- 
itive or  azoic  rock,  which  Professor  Dana  has 
shown  to  have  constituted  the  nucleas  of  the 
growing  continent  And  besides,  the  delegation 
f)rom  Canada  showed  a  degree  of  promptitude 
and  depth  in  scientific  exploration  suffleiently 
certain  to  assure  our  tavam  that  they  will  lose 
nothing  by  cultivating  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  translacnstrine  co- 
laborers. 

But,  truly,  for  the  worn  toiler  in  the  mines 
of  knowledge,  the  hours  of  social  and  elegant 
relaxation  afforded  by  the  entertainments  of 
the  hidefatigable  "  Local  Committee''  and  the 
hospitality  of  wealthy  Albanians  were  among 
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the  choicest  of  the  felicities  of  the  occasion. 
When  talent  lays  aside  for  a  time  the  austerity 
of  its  tasks,  and  when  to  the  play  of  hamor 
and  the  "  flow  of  soul,"  the  interest  lent  by  the 
presence  of  beauty  is  added,  and  the  whole 
completed  by  a  profusion  of  such  "  creature 
comforts  "  as  fruits,  ices,  and  we  doubtfully  add, 
champagne,  it  is  evident  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  that  the  common  artist  may  as  well 
lay  his  pencil  aside,  and  leave  such  memories 
to  ripen  in  delicious  silence.  But  while  Alba- 
nians played  so  liberal  a  part  in  the  physical 
and  social  sustentation  of  our  aavans,  we  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  they  saw  the  peculiar  physio- 
logical propriety  of  their  entertaiiunent,  or  its 
fitness  to  minister  to  the  exact  wants  of  the 
occanon.    Allow  us  to  explain. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  then,  that  between  a 
philosopher  and  an  ice  cream^  there  is  a  natural 
affinity ;  nor  that  an  over-worked  brain  is 
prone  to  magnify  unduly  the  undeniable  merits 
of  a  wholesome,  artistical,  complete  Otarloiie 
Russe  I  Through  all  the  tangled  mazes  of  our 
life's  artificiality,  thus  will  instinct  still  mani- 
fest itself.  The  poor,  jaded  brain,  worn  thread- 
bare, over  knotty  points  in  the  imponderables 
may  never  have  solved  the  problem  of  its  own 
sustenance,  but  there  is  somewhere  a  little 
monitor,  somewhere  a  wide-awake  little  knot 
of  nerve-matter — anatomists,  we  believe,  have 
never  designated  it — which  signifies  the  want 
and  at  the  same  moment  esuriently  draws  its 
possessor  toward  the  remedy,  which,  in  all  con- 
sidered, is  "  not  bad  to  take."  Thai  finer  stuff 
through  the  metamorphosis  of  which  the  spirit 
elaborates  its  profounder  thought,  requires,  as 
it  is  consumed,  a  finer  material  for  its  replac- 
ing. The  most  intellectual  and  moral  nations 
are  not  those  who,  along  the  banks  of  the  In- 
dus, vegetate  on  so  many  daily  pints  of  rice, 
nor  those  who  over  the  Siberian  steppes  refit 
the  physical  man  on  black  bread,  onions  and 
the  flesh  of  carnivorous  beasts.  There  is  a 
reason  not  often  suspected  why  we  of  the 
thoughtful  climes  feed  on  more  varied  and  gen- 
erous fkre  ;  perhaps  it  were  more  logical  to 
say,  why  we  who  feed  on  more  varied  and 
generous  fare  art  of  the  thoughtful  climea 
It  is  not  solely  accident,  nor  epicurism,  that 
here  the  txamnt  occupies  bo  prominent  a  place 
in  the  general  economy  of  our  lives.  Shock- 
ing and  deplorable  as  its  perversions  are, 
it  has  its  foundation  deep  in  the  nature  of 
man,  as  a  civilizable,  that  is,  an  improvable 
being. 

But  at  this  point  we  are  admonished  as  ever, 
''  JSk  nodniM  tn  iv&im.''    There  is  a  degrees-there 


is  a  limit,  beyond  which— let  Shakepeare  be  our 
spokesman : 

"Fat  paanches  have  lean  pates  ;  and  daintj  bita 
Enrich  the  ribit,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wita." 

As  all  other  blessings  are  misused,  why  not 
this?  In  pointing  out  the  philosophical  rela- 
tion between  science  and  ice  cream,  we  are 
compelled  to  end  with  a  protest  It  was  oar 
good  fortune  to  attend  some  of  the  superb  re- 
fections, social  and  physical,  administered  by 
considerate  citizens  to  our  country's  way-worn 
tavards  ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  were 
tempted  to  regale  ourselves  with  social  and 
convivial  cheer  till  toward  the  approach  of  the 
small  hours.  Very  many  taooM  did  so !  The 
next  morning  we  observed  fhaumena^  such  as 
usually  follow  a  too  exalted  culmination  of 
life.  The  chairman's  tongue  slipped;  the 
reporters  nodded  assent  to  the  discussion,  or 
seemed  bothered  about  its  relevancy,  and  found 
little  to  take  note  of ;  a  gentleman  seemed  to 
wear  the  tri-color  in  his  face,  that  surface  being 
variously  striped  with  "  red,  white  and  blue  ;" 
and  a  member  said,  emphatically,  *'  We  noitf 
be  temperate.''  Life  coruscates  only  at  intei^ 
vals,  and  then  the  process  is  expensive.  And 
it  is  because  wwxm  are  usually  thinking  men, 
that  they  know  and  practice  even  more  gene- 
rally than  others,  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
steadiest  flame  which  bums  the  longest;  and 
it  is  larely  for  this  reason  that  they  are,  as  a 
class,  long-lived. 

It  would  delight  us  to  pass  in  review  the  fine 
physiological  proportions,  and  we  must  not 
forget  to  add,  physiognomical  and  phrenologi- 
cal developments  of  many  of  the  country's 
most  distinguished  scientists,  and  indeed  of  tbe 
majority  of  attendants  on  the  meeting  just 
closed.  With  Agassiz,  and  Henry,  and  Pieree, 
and  Bache,  and  Tappan,  and  a  multitude  more 
for  our  texts,  we  might  show  conclumvely  bow 
mistaken  is  the  notion  that  an  addiction  to 
science  begets  a  "  lean  and  hungry  look,"  while 
in  fresh,  outspoken,  ingenuous,  republican 
faces  we  might  portray  studies  for  a  Lavater ; 
and  with  full,  outstanding,  massive  foreheads, 
interspersed  with  true  Webeterian  beetle-brows, 
we  might  flimish  an  invoice  of  self-proclaiming 
talents  that  should  tempt  to  a  faith  in  phreno- 
logy the  veriest  skeptic.  But  space  forbids; 
and  we  must  leave  it  to  those  who  saw  it  to 
snatch  from  memory  a  fresh  eoiip  ^ad  of  that 
fine  looking  body,  as  it  was  seen  when  gracing 
the  seats  of  the  Assembly  Chamber. 

The  American  mind  is  achieving  a  slow  Imt 
certain  progress.  It  is  beginning  to  vindicate 
itself  against  the  charge  of  being  purely 
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HcaL  We  are  begiDoing  to  produce  science,  of 
which  we  have  always  been  prodigioas  am- 
tumtn.  It  is  still  true  that  some  of  our  most 
eminent  scientific  investigators  are,  in  intellect 
as  well  as  person,  of  foreign  birth ;  that  they 
imbibed  the  love  for  science,  as  well  as  its  ele- 
ments, in  the  universities  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  not  true  that  all  have  done  so.  It  muf^t 
also  be  confessed  that  many  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  are  of  the  kind  that  look  to 
immediate  and  practical  results ;  and  that  too 
often  they  are  of  a  more  fhigmentary  character 
than  the  researches  of  the  French,  German  and 
English  physicists.  But  thege  traits  of  adoles- 
cence are  every  year  passing  away  ;  and  with- 
out patrons,  without  extensive  and  opulent 
foundations,  our  scientific  explorers  are  already 
showing  to  their  trans-Atlantic  co-laborers 
the  capabilities  of  individual  exertion  when 
prompted  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  sustained 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality. 

Should  it  be  agreeable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine,  we  may  next  month  attempt  a  review 
of  some  of  the  papers  contributed  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  the  new  ideas  in  science  which  they 
may  have  contained. 


^ViUf%   Slabio. 


A    GLANCE    ALL    ROUND. 


From  Oalifobnia  we  have  better  news  by  the 
the  last  arrival  than  most  people  were  prepared 
to  expect  Our  dates  are  to  the  20th  of  Aug- 
ust Peace  and  good  order  were  preserved  in 
San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  State.  The 
Yigilance  Committee,  who  were  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  having  the  wolf  by  the  ears, 
and  could  neither  hold  on  forever  nor  let  go 
in  safety,  have  finally  extricated  themselves 
fh>m  the  difficulty.  They  have  let  go  of  the 
wolf  and  have  no  prospect  of  harm.  In  short, 
the  Committee  have  liberated  Judge  Terry  and 
quietly  and  victoriously  disbanded  and  dis- 
solved their  public  organization  ;  though  it  is 
believed  a  living  nucleus  remains,  around 
which  the  whole  irresistible  power  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  gathered  at  short  notice,  should 
circumstances  again  render  it  necessary.  Never 
was  a  revolution,  or  insurrection,  or  rebellion, 
or  whatever  people  may  choose  to  call  it,  con- 
ducted with  more  prudence,  firmness,  wisdom 
and  just  regard  for  the  public  welfare.  We 
believe,  from  all  the  evidence  we  can  obtain  on 
the  sulject,  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
people  of  California  strongly  approve  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. 


The  Committee  have  acted  wisely  in  disband- 
ing when  the  public  welfare  no  longer  seemed 
to  require  their  action.  They  would  doubtless 
have  disbanded  weeks  earlier  but  for  the  case 
of  Judge  Terry,  which  was  a  very  perplexing 
one.  Here  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  arrested  for  stabbing  one  of  their 
officers,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  in 
attempting  to  ajrrest  a  culprit  The  wound  in- 
flicted upon  Hopkins  was  a  dangerous  one,  and 
had  he  died,  the  Committee  would  undoubtedly 
have  taken  the  solemn  responsibility  of  hanging 
Judge  Terry.  Hopkins  gradually  recovered, 
and  as  the  only  punishment  for  offenses  which 
the  Committee  had  deemed  it  proper  to  inflict 
was  death  or  banishment  from  the  State,  and 
as  the  ofl'ense  of  Terry,  now  that  Hopkins  had 
recovered,  did  not  seem  to  justify  this  punish- 
ment, after  a  long  trial,  he  was  unconditionally 
discharged,  with  the  exceptional  recommenda- 
tion that  he  should  resign  the  office  of  Judge. 
The  trial  was  conducted  in  a  formal  manner 
and  at  great  length.  A  very  large  number  of 
witnesses  were  examined  and,  counsel  employed 
for  Judge  Terry  and  against  him. 

The  following  are  the  charges  made  against 
Judge  Terry,  together  with  his  sentence  : 

GBARGES. 

1.  David  S.  Terry  is  charged  with  resisting  by  violence 
Uie  officers  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  while  in  the 
dischaiige  of  their  duty.    Verdict — Guilty. 

2.  David  S.  Terry  in  also  charged  with  committing  an 
asaaalt  with  a  deadly  weapon  with  intent  to  kill  Sterling 
A.  Hopkins,  a  police  officer  of  the  Committee  of  Vtgilanoo, 
on  the  2lHt  of  June,  1866.  Verdict — By  the  Executive, 
found  guilty  of  the  assault ;  by  the  Del^^tes,  found  guilty 
of  the  whole  charge. 

8.  That  David  S.  Terry  is  charged  with  an  attack  on  J. 
H.  Purdy,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  Verdict — Bj 
the  Executive,  found  guilty  ;  by  the  Delegates,  charge  ex- 
punged. 

SBNTEXCK. 

That  David  S.  Terry  having  been  convicted,  after  a  full, 
lair,  and  impartial  trial,  of  certain  charges  before  the 
Committee  of  Vigilance,  and  the  usual  punishments  in 
their  power  to  inflict  not  being  applicable  in  the  present 
instance  :  Therefore,  be  it  declared,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  of  Vigilance  is  as  follows:  That  the  salt! 
David  S.  Terry  be  discharged  from  custody  ;  and 

AesolMd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  1^- 
lanoe  the  interests  of  the  State  imperatively  demand  that 
the  said  David  S.  Terry  should  resign  his  position  as  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Beuived^  That  this  resolution  be  read  to  David  S.  Terry, 
and  he  forthwith  be  discharged  from  the  custody  of  the 
Committee  of  Vigilance. 

He  was  liberated  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  escorted  by  members  of  the 
Committee  to  bis  hotel.  The  trial  and  libera- 
tion were  the  acts  of  the  Executive  Committee ; 
but  as  it  was  known  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
General  Committee,  which  numbered  perhaps 
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seven  or  eight  thousand,  were  Btrongly  opposed 
to  his  liberation,  and  thought  he  fibould  at  least 
be  baniabed  from  the  State,  it  was  feared  there 
might  be  some  attempt  to  commit  violence 
upon  the  Judge.  And  probably  but  for  the 
precautions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  some- 
thing of  the  kind  would  have  occurred. 

In  the  early  morning,  as  the  news  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Judge  spread  through  the  city,  a 
general  ecxitement  began  to  be  manifested,  and 
busy  throngs  crowded  the  streets  and  harangued 
at  the  corners.  The  Executive  Committee  had 
taken  care  to  have  their  alarm  bell  muffled, 
60  that  it  cbuld  not  be  rung  to  fill  the  streets 
suddenly  with  excited  thousands.  Very  early 
in  the  morning,  by  the  urgent  advice  of  friends 
and  members  of  the  Committee,  Judge  Terry 
and  family  were  conveyed  on  board  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  John  Adams,  lying  in  the 
harbor,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  trans- 
ferred to  a  steamer  and  conveyed  up  the  river 
to  Sacramento. 

At  Sacramento  the  friends  of  Judge  Terry 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
got  up  a  considerable  demonstration,  p];oces8ion, 
Ac ,  to  receive  the  Judge  and  express  their 
gratification  at  his  release.  The  Vigilance 
Committee  at  San  Francisco,  believing  it  now 
unnecessary  for  them  to  remain  longer  in  formal 
session,  having  been  in  permanent  session 
some  three  months,  announced  their  purpose 
to  adjourn  tine  die.  At  the  same  time,  that  the 
public  might  understand  that  the  strength  of 
the  Committee  was  not  enfeebled  by  age,  that 
its  **  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  its  natural  force 
abated,"  they  turned  out  with  all  their  regi- 
Ikients,  battalions  and  companies,  and  marched 
through  the  streets  in  grand  procession,  pre- 
senting the  most  imposing  and  remarkable 
public  demonstration  that  had  ever  occurred 
in  San  Francisco. 

Ckktral  America.— It  seems  that  England 
has  practically  yielded  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  She  has  given  up  her 
claims  to  jurisdiction  over  the  "  Bay  Islands  '* 
and  restored  them  to  the  sovereignty  of  Hon- 
duras, having  entered  into  a  convention  with 
that  State  securing  equal  and  free  right  of  way 
for  the  commerce  of  all  nations  over  railroads 
or  canals  that  may  be  built  across  the  territory 
of  Honduras  from  ocean  to  ocean.  England 
has  also  abandoned  her  rather  ridiculous  *'  Pro- 
tectorate''  of  the  ridiculous  Mosquito  King, 
and  turned  over  the  Mosquito  territory  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Repnbl  c  of  Nicaragua, 
where  it  belongs.  It  is  said  our  Minister,  Mr. 
Dallas,  and  Lord  Clarendon  have  entered  into 


a  convention  stipulating  that  San  Juan,  or 
Greytown,  shall  be  a  free  port,  but  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Nicaragua.  We  do  not  see, 
however,  that  this  decision  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  can  be  considered  entirely  legitimate 
till  it  has  received  the  assent  of  Nicaragua. 
This  assent  will  no  doubt  be  given  when  diplo- 
matic relations  are  fairly  established  between 
the  three  powers.  A  little  delay  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  diplomatic  relations  seems  to 
have  occurred  by  the  rebellion  of  ex-President 
Bivas  against  the  Government  since  the  election 
of  General  Walker  to  the  Presidency.  Rtvaa, 
with  a  frMstion  of  a  few  hundred  men,  ha«  forti- 
fled  himself  at  Leon,  and  been  joined  by  forces 
from  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  threatening 
the  overthrow  of  the  Walker  Grovemmenl 
From  the  most  reliable  accounts,  however, 
which  we  can  obtain,  there  is  very  little  pros- 
pect of  their  accomplishing  their  object 
They  were  quarreling  among  themselves,  and 
would  probably  soon  disband,  leaving  poor 
Rivas  alone  in  his  glory,  whose  pretensions  are 
supported  by  only  a  small  faction  even  at  Leoo. 
Should  these  northern  invaders  hold  together, 
however,  a  little  longer,  and  attempt  a  demon- 
stration against  Walker's  Government,  tfaej 
will  probably  meet  with  a  repulse  as  decided 
and  severe  as  did  the  Costa  Ricans  on  their 
late  invasion  of  the  new  Republic. 

Nicaragua  is  fast  becoming  Americanized. 
Immigrants  are  continually  pouring  in  frt>m 
California,  from  New  Orleans,  and  from  New 
York.  The  steamer  Tennessee,  from  New  York 
on  the  12th  of  September,  took  out  about  four 
hundred  passengers  to  Nicaragua,  and  there 
was  a  prospect  of  as  many  more  going  in  the 
steamer  to  sail  on  the  24th.  In  the  meantime 
a  Minister  from  Nicaragua,  to  succeed  Padre 
Vigil,  has  been  waiting  with  credentials  in 
hand,  near  the  Government  at  Washington, 
for  several  weeks  past,  to  be  recognized  by  the 
President  This  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, it  seems  to  us,  is  exceedingly  unwiK, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  many 
false  statements  published  by  interested  and  de- 
signing parties  to  injure  Nicaragua  and  di^ 
honor  our  own  (rovemment  Our  Minister, 
Colonel  Wheeler,  who  has  been  in  Nicaragua  a 
year  past,  has  certainly  ample  opportunity  to 
understand  the  condition  of  aflTairs  in  that 
country.  General  Walker  was  elected  Presi- 
dent by  about  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the 
whole  State,  the  other  third  being  scattered 
among  four  or  five  other  candidates,  ex-Plesi* 
dent  Rivas  receiving  the  least  number  of  votM 
among  them  alL    After  Piresident  Walker  mu 
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inaagnrated,  Colooel  Wheoler  immediatelj  rec- 
ognised the  new  Administration,  and  is  hold- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  it  While  so 
many  of  onr  countrymen  are  now  seeking  a 
home  in  Nicaragna,  they  hare  reason  to  com- 
plain of  every  day's  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Prenident  and  Hr.  Marcy  to  receive  the  sac- 
cesBor  of  Padre  Vigil,  and  thos  enable  him 
more  eflfectaally  to  attend  to  important  matters 
afliBcting  the  interests  and  ftitare  welfikre  of 
both  conntries. 

From  S^oland  we  have  dates  to  the  8d  of 
September.  It  appears  that  England  is  very 
willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  United 
Statea  She  don't  know  how  soon  she  may 
4ieed  a  friend  on  this  side  of  the  water,  nor  how 
Boon  her  present  ostennble  friends  on  the  other 
side  may  become  her  foes.  It  was  reported 
that  a  new  Minister  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  the  person  of  Mr.  VilUers,  a 
brother  of  Lord  Clarendon.,  Sir  Hemy  Hol- 
land, Queen  Victoria's  physician,  lately  ar- 
rived at  Halilhx  in  the  steamer  Cambria,  and 
it  is  said  his  visit  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
climate  of  the  Provinces  and  Canada  is  such 
as  to  render  it  safe  for  her  Mijesty  to  visit  her 
American  possessions.  If  she  comes  across  the 
water  she  will,  of  course,  not  return  without 
piling  her  respects  to  Brother  Jonathan. 

Bu88U  was  making  a  grand  display  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Moscow,  on  the 
20th  of  August.  The  preparations  were  more 
imposing,  probably  than  any  event  had  ever 
before  called  forth  in  all  the  Bnssiaa  The 
ceremonies  were  to  be  attended  by  princes, 
embassaeors  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
from  maqy  countries.  Among  Americans,  who 
were  present  by  Imperial  invitation,  wore  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  and 
CoL  Colt,  inventor  of  the  revolver—both  of 
these  inventions  having  been  highly  appreci- 
ated and  largely  appropriated  by  the  Emperor 
for  the  benefit  of  Russia. 

Tem  Prmdmiiial  Campaign,  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  has  not  varied  its  aspect  much  since 
oar  last  issue.  One  event,  however,  has  oc- 
citrred  which  to  many  minds  points  rather 
strongly  to  the  final  result  The  State  of  Maine, 
which  has  usually  been  strongly  Democratic, 
at  the  late  dectioa  gave  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand majority  for  the  Republican  candidate  for 
€h>vernor  over  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig 
candidates.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  sig- 
nificant indication  of  what  the  whole  body  of 
the  Free  States  will  do.  Freedom  or  slaverv 
in  Kansas  seems  to  be  really  the  only  wme 
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ohanan  men  declare  that  Fillmore  has  not  a 
"  ghost  of  a  chance  "  for  election,  and  urge  his 
withdrawal  to  prevent  the  election  of  Fremont 
And  the  Fillmore  men  turn  round  and  use  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  with  regard  to  Bit- 
chanan.  So  it  will  doubtless  continue  a  trian> 
gular  fight  to  the  end. 

The  Whigs  were  to  meet  in  National  Convei^ 
tion  at  Baltimore,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
but  we  had  not  learned  their  proceedings  be- 
fore going  to  press.  Their  movement  will  not 
probably  have  much  effect  upon  the  general  is- 
sue. Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  conservative 
Whig  papers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ablest 
Whig  men,  ss  yet  stand  aloof,  and  decline  to 
fkvor  either  of  the  existing  parties  in  the 
field. 


» > «»«« 


PUBLIC    OPINION 


If  men  and  women  would  but  look  within 
for  the  burning  and  shining  light  which  God 
hath  placed  in  every  heart  to  show  the  way  to 
all  truth,  we  might  have  a  race  of  prophets — 
men  and  women  would  stand  in  the  ways  of 
divine  Sbakirah,  causing  the  pure  to  shine  as 
did  that  of  Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  with  the  visible  out-speaking  of  a 
God  of  love  held  between  the  palms  of  bis  two 
hands.  But  every  one  looks  to  his  neighbor 
for  authority,  and  partakes  of  the  heavenly 
manna  not  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
his  own  soul,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  amount 
consumed  and  digested  by  this  or  that  one  who 
may  be  supposed  good  authroity  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  saroly  taken.  Poor  cowards  that 
we  are — ^poor  self-pinched  creatures,  who  per- 
sist in  keeping  ourselves  meager  of  soul  and 
poor  in  ideas,  when  the  good  Father  has  pre- 
pared the  limitless  universe  and  the  infinitudes 
of  thought  to  stimulate  our  aspirations.  Even 
the  snake  crawls  out  of  the  skin  that  com- 
presses him,  and  the  lobster  pulls  off  the  pair 
of  boots  which  have  begun  to  pinch  his  feet ; 
but  we  are  less  wise  than  they. 

We  stay  in  the  valley  when  the  mountain  is 
before  us ;  we  Ifeep  to  the  stagnant  pool  when 
the  cataract  thunders  forth  its  call  in  the 
mountain-pass,  and  invites  us  forward  with  the 
promise  of  the  rainlK>w. 

What  is  this  man,  or  that  man,  Ihat  we  riiould 
fear  him?  Is  not  God  above  all,  and  does 
he  not  speak  in  our  hearts  as  well  as  in  his? 
Did  Luther  wait?  did  be  look  abont  fnfear? 
Rather  did  he  not  send  forth  a  clarion  voice 
that  aroused  the  nations,  and  did  he  not  send 
bis  inky  stand  to  the  devil  himself?  We,  like 
the  old  Reformer,  seeing  the  visible   Satan 
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Bkipping  upon  the  chimney-tops  of  Wittem- 
burg,  yet  boldly  defying  him. 

Whose  opinion  is  better  to  me,  or  to  yon, 
than  our  own  ?  We  have  asmnch  right  to  give 
the  law  as  anybody  else.  Our  opinion  is  worth 
as  much  as  another's,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
an  enlightened  one.  We  will  not  be  such 
■laves  and  cowards  as  to  confess  to  this  or  that 
man's  superiority  by  succumbing  to  his  opin> 
ions,  least  of  all,  will  we  be  withheld  from  the 
utterance  of  our  convictions  because  public 
opinion  is  opposed  to  them.  Every  man  and 
every  woman  can  create  more  or  less  a  publfc 
opinion-— does,  in  fact,  do  so  just  in  proportion 
to  the  capacity  and  influence  he  is  able  to 
bring  into  the  field.  Women  we  have  always 
thought  foolishly  unwise  in  this  matter.'  It  is 
as  if  every  one  of  them  laid  aside  her  preroga- 
tive of  giving  the  law  and  was  content  to  obey, 
as  if  each  one  deliberately  took  the  crown  from 
her  own.head  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  another. 
She  who  was  made  to  walk  amid  the  lilies 
crowned  with  roses,  has  turned  aside  to  wander 
amid  the  lurid  blossoms  of  the  night-shade,  and 
has  bound  her  brow  with  rue,  absynth  and 
chamomile. 

Public  opinion  has  been  made  for  woman, 
and  she  has  been  content  to  follow.  It  is  a  sad 
pity,  for  there  are  heavenly  oracles  uttering 
themselves  in  and  through  her,  and  the  world 
needs  them.  She  reasons  well,  because  her 
thread  is  finer,  more  subtle  and  spontaneous 
than  man- s.  With  her  it  is  as  it  were  a  fine 
instrument  giving  out  always  a  true  sound, 
but  which  must  be  treated  with  gentle  consid- 
eratcnees.  Her  reason  is  called  instinct,  which 
is  only  partially  a  just  definement,  for  it  fol 
lows  a  true  process  from  cause  to  effect ;  every 
step  is  taken  logically,  but  with  so  fine  a  touch 
and  so  rapid  a  tread  that  the  looker-on,  seeing 
only  the  result,  calls  it  a  **  flight "  when  it  has 
been  a  legitimate  and  a  methodical  ascent. 
Even  were  it  instinct  she  should  be  content, 
for  instinct  is  the  reason  coming  directly  from 
God's  teachings,  while  reason  is  the  growth  of 
human  culture  growing  out  ^f  human  expe- 
rience or  necessity.  Instinct  is  well — it  is  need- 
ful to  both  men  and  women  ;  but  each  must  be 
able  to  go  over  the  ground  which  has  termi- 
nated in  certain  results,  and  show  its  propriety, 
show  the  course  of  thought,  the  means  by  which 
the  result  has  been  achieved.  If  women  think 
and  decide  quicker  than  men,  it  is  good  reason 
why  their  opinions  should  be  sought,  for  life  is 
no  lazy  thoroughfare,  least  of  all,  in  our  age. 
when  so  much  is  to  be  done ;  therefore  it  is 
well  for  women  to  aid  in  the  making  of  pub- 


lic opinion,  for  indeed  to  her  this  public  opin- 
ion is  a  very  monster.  Men  defy  it  often  times, 
and  the  braver  portion  of  them  go  to  work  and 
make  it  what  they  wish.  They  speak  and  write 
and  send  forth  the  very  soul  of  protest  till  the 
vast  public  mind  is  wrought  to  their  own  mag- 
netism. 

But  for  woman,  as  we  have  said,  this  public 
opinion  is  a  very  monster.  It  would  take  her 
as  did  the  mother  of  Achilles  and  dip  her  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  only  to  learn  how  much  of 
her  is  mortal,  and,  it  may  be,  celestial.  It 
would  compel  the  Priestess  from  the  God-in- 
spired tripod  to  hold  the  hand  upon  her  lipe, 
and  thus  smother  back  the  divine  oracles  that 
she  may  mate  with  the  satyrs  of  fiuhion,  or  be 
one  with  the  uncomprehending  girl ''  who  doea 
the  meanest  chores." 

It  would,  in  its  envy  and  ignorance,  love  to 
see  the  white  robes  of  the  vestal  smutty  with 
the  coals  of  the  kitchen  comer.  It  woold 
pluck  down  God's  masterpiece  of  beauty,  whose 
nerves  are  so  many  golden  harp-strings,  that 
the  roughest  hand  may  shatter  and  jar  upon 
their  harmonies. 

This  public  opinion  is  not  the  product  of  the 
ages  whose  wisdom  shines  like  a  beacon  light 
upon  the  mountains,  but  a  creature  nursed  by 
gaslight — sultry,  distorted,  and  shallow,  from 
lack  of  wholesome,  vigorous  diet,  and  heaven- 
imparted  revelations.  It  is  made  by  creatures 
whose  crude,  single  utterence  would  be  dis- 
pised ;  but  uttered  in  the  aggregate,  is  a  great 
stunning  blast,  hideous  as  the  braying  of  an 
ass.  It  is  made  by  persons  who  hide  them- 
selves from  sight,  and  who,  like  a  certain 
fish,  cannot  be  seen,  but  are  traced  by  their 
inky-black  track  upon  the  waters  where  they 
have  been. 

We  think  women  will  begin  to  see,  'ere  long, 
that  they  have  much  to  do  in  making  public 
opinion.  At  present  she  who  presumes  to  do 
60  must  find  herself  comparatively  isolated; 
but  all  greatness  is  comparative  isolation. 
The  nightingale  does  not  sing  in  a  flock,  nor 
the  eagle  soar  to  the  sky  in  crowds ;  they  each 
leave  that  position  to  the  sparrow  and  the 
goose.  This  isolation  is  more  in  talk  than 
reality  also,  for  the  hills,  though  high,  have 
found  many  to  scale  them,  and  human  feet  have 
trod  even  the  bights  of  Mont  Blanc  Jhere  ia 
always  for  such  "  the  meet  audience,  though 
few."  Jove  does  not  covet  the  haunts  of  the 
fawns,  because  he  is  better  companioned  upon 
Olympus. 

Let  us  admit  that  a  woman  who  solves  moral 
problems  beyond  the  reach  of  her  husband  or 
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brother,  will  find  herself  in  a  measare  alone. 
What  then  !  Shall  she  dwarf  herself  because 
others  are  small  ?  Shall  she  be  silent  because 
her  friend  is  dumb,  and  limp  because  another 
IB  lame  T  She  is  as  Grod  has  made  her  if  she 
but  have  the  courage  to  carry  out  his  designs ; 
if  she  have  not,  die  Is  so  much  the  less  called 
of  God. 

We  would  have  woman  hold  herself  in  most 
queenly-wise,  looking  carefully  into  her  own 
being  for  the  measure  of  her  own  powers,  and 
thus  making  a  fair  use  thereof,  as  a  sacred  de- 
posit, which  she  may  not  squander  on  the  one 
band,  nor  bury  on  the  other.  The  world  in 
these  days  needs  much  that  can  come  only 
through  her.  She  may  refine  and  elevate,  and 
lead  public  opinion  into  better  channels,  if  she 
will,  and  we  for  one  must  believe  her  fidse  to 
herself  if  she  fail  to  do  so.  She  must  bring 
her  sweet,  genial  lovingness  to  allay  the  bitter 
waters  of  hatred,  and  her  deep  spiritual  in- 
timations to  arrest  the  spread  of  that  rank 
materialism  which  pervades  the  whole  aspect 
of  society ;  in  other  words,  woman  must  crown 
her  discrowned  brow,  aad  walk  the  earth  in  a 
new  and  exalted  womanhood. 


RESPECTABILITY. 


It  was  the  custom  with  the  Pharisee^  of  Ju- 
dea,  a  sect  in  the  highest  degree  exact  in  the 
bearing  of  the  outer  man,  to  adorn  themselves 
with  parchments  inscribed  with  pious  apothems, 
so  that  all  persons  beholding  them  became  at 
once  impressed  with  their  profound  sanctity, 
and  reverenced  them  in  proportion  to  the 
hreadik  of  their  phlacteriet,  for  so  these  badges  of 
respectability  were  denominated.  To  this  day 
the  Turk  plunges  his  scimitar  into  the  heart  of 
his  victim,  or  severs  his  head  from  his  body, 
oiling  his  way  with  a  m(Ato  from  the  Koran 
piously  inscribed  upon  the  blade.  In  these 
cases  the  respectability  of  the  parties  is  at  once 
made  manifest,  but  in  our  day  we  are  very 
much  afloat ;  all  badges  have  become  lost,  or  so 
inappropriately  applied  that  they  rather  con- 
fuse than  help  us  in  oar  judgments  of  character. 

Formerly  white  was  the  emblem  of  purity, 
and  to  wear  white  was  to  be  virginal ;  to  wear 
the  "  snood  "  was  the  privilege  of  the  Scottish 
maiden,  while  the  wife  laid  it  aside,  and  the 
poor  unfortunate  betrayed  her  fall  by  not  dar- 
ing to  bind  her  locks  therewith.  No  such  scru- 
ples exist  in  our  day,  and  the  hair  may  be 
snooded  and  the  white  robes  assumed  by  the 
frailest  of  the  sex  without  let  or  hindrance. 
We  opine  this  is  well.  We  are  willing  that 
judgment  should  be  made  in  the  inner  sanc- 


tuary, aad  the  outside  world  be  forbidden  to  in- 
terfere. We  are  willing  that  an  internal  con- 
sciousness shall  decide  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  toilet,  and  not  the  requisitions  of  society  at 
large.  We  do  not  like  that  respectability  should 
flaunt  itself.  The  less  do  we  like  that  it  should 
do  this,  now  that  its  claims  are  so  difficult  to  be 
defined. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  subject, 
which  we  wish  to  present  to  the  public.  Re- 
spectability being  BO  slippery  in  character,  so 
much  akin  to  poor  Scotch  Jeannie's  flea,  which 
she  described  as  impossible  to  catch,  being  "  al- 
ways hither  and  yon,"  we  wish  to  hit  upon  some 
expedient  by  which  it  shall  be  held  in  the  traces 
and  made  palpable  to  the  public  eye.  For  this 
purpose  we  find  that  church  membership  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  honorable,  and  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  token  of  respectability.  We  were 
greatly  relieved  and  comforted  to  ascertain  this 
one  point,  for  it  gave  us  a  hold-by — a  some- 
thing to  stand  upon.    When  we  hear  it  said, 

"  Mr. is  a  very  respectable  man,"  we  can 

now  understand  what  it  means.  Formerly  we 
were  obliged  to  say  : 

"  You  call  Mr. a  respectable  man — in 

his  intellect?  position T  wealth?  morals?  or 
what?    We  do  not  understand." 

"  He  is  entirely  respectable  in  all  these — he 
is  a  member  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blowsin's  church," 
which  is  answer  enough.  We  thought  the  mat- 
ter settled  till  we  saw  advertisements  indicat- 
ing that  here  and  there  "  respectable  people  of 
color  might  be  admitted,"  which  put  us  all 
afloat  again.  Now  we  have  a  proposition  to 
make  to  the  churches  which  we  believe  entitled 
to  respect. 

We  look  with  profound  reverence  upon  the 
"  star  "  of  the  Police.  Every  sinner,  whether 
man  or  woman,  straightens  bis  aspect  when  he 
encounters  one,  for  it  is  a  warning  to  evil- 
doers, representing,  as  it  is  designed  to  do,  the 
migesty  of  law.  Sometimes  migesty  gets  a  lit- 
tle awry,  but  only  sanctified  hands — ^that  is, 
one  bearing  a  **  star  "  also— has  the  power  to 
interfere.  The  star  is  respectable.  Then  there 
is  the  epaulette— sign  of  the  "  pomp  and  cir^ 
cumstance  of  war."  We  hail  it  with  a  rising 
of  the  blood— a  mantling  of  the  cheek — a 
measured  step,  and  a  Yankee-doodle  beating  of 
the  pulse.  We  are  not  sure  but  a  little  strut 
grows  even  upon  the  lean  man  at  the  sight, 
while  the  man  with  a  goodly  corporation 
beareth  himself  at  once  more  bravely.  Such  is 
the  power  of  symbolism  that  the  dullest  nerves 
thrill  in  some  way  or  other  at  the  encounter  of 
a  military  token.    It  is  respectable. 
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The  badge  of  the  Free  Ma£on  is  evea  more 
impodng.  Thoee  bits  of  aprons  paiated  all 
over  with  hyeroglyphics ;  those  badges  of 
office ;  those  indications  of  preferment ;  those 
long  Bcarfb — at  first  sight  unbecoming  the  rude, 
Btnrdj  outline  of  manhood,  assume  a  mysteri9us 
import ;  onlj  good,  benevolent  men  are  toler- 
ated in  the  brotherhooid ;  the  fraternity  is 
older  than  the  days  of  Solomon ;  Hiram,  King 
of  Tyre,  was  an  honored  member  ;  the  Knights 
of  St  John  fought  upon  the  Island  of  Malta  as 
no  men  ever  fought  before  or  since,  and  they 
were  Masons ;  all  the  great  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  enrolled  into  the  ranks  of  Masons ; 
all  the  crafts  of  modem  artizanship,  from  the 
times  of  the  Crusaders  down,  have  found  pro- 
tection under  its  banner;  therefore  to  be  a 
Mason  is  respectable. 

In  a  leas  degree  we  should  include  under  the 
same  head  the  badge  of  Odd  Fellowship.  But 
as  we  re^rd  this  fraternity  as  a  corruption  of 
the  other,  we  incline  less  kindly  toward  it, 
only  to  admit  that  its  badge  is  a  sign  of  re- 
spectability. 

Now,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  proclaims 
the  Cross  as  the  badge  of  membership ;  but  as 
robberies,  murders,  and  all  indecencies  the 
world  over,  have  been  perpetrated  under  this 
most  holy  and  most  significant  of  all  badges,  it 
follows  that  mere  wearing  of  it  does  not  insure 
respectability. 

The  Protestant  Church,  as  yet,  has  adopted 
no  sign.  We  would  urge  upon  them  some  such 
adoption  as  an  outward  token  of  respectability, 
that  men  may  know  at  a  glance  their  claims  to 
be  respected,  whether  they  be  men  or  women, 
black  or  white,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

This  is  a  busy  age.  Everybody  has  some- 
thing to  do,  and  little  time  to  study  his  neigh- 
bor. We  do  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  too 
Uttch  analysis ;  we  want  to  know  at  a  glanoe 
who  is  who  and  what  is  what  For  this  reason 
we  are  urgent  in  the  matter.  Sacriligtous  heels 
are  endangering  the  Lord's  anointed ;  unruly 
elbows  interfere  with  the  very  **  pillars  of  the 
church ;''  unsanctified  tongues  wag  even  in  the 
presence  of  '*  godly  men  ;''  '^  of  widows  who 
are  widows  indeed ;"  of  men  whose  might  of 
qieech  may  be  likened  to  the  weaver's  beam  of 
the  ancient  giant,  and  of  women  who  help  the 
nunts  mightily.  .This  should  not  be.  The 
times  demand  action  upon  this  point,  for  the 
help  of  timid  souls  who  err  through  their 
blindness  and  ignorance.  We  must  know  who 
are  church  members,  because  to  be  one  is  to  be 
respectable,  and  we  cannot  know  them  from 
other  men  and  women  as  the  case  now  stands. 


It  is  a  dictum  of  the  church,  that  all  are 
equal  in  Christ  Jesus.  Men  and  women,  bond 
and  free,  black  and  white,  are  one  in  the  Lord. 
Now,  if  each  one  thus  professing  appeared  with 
his  badge,  we  should  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the 
treatment  to  be  awarded,  and  the  black  man 
or  woman  bearing  such  badge  would  be  at  once 
pronounced  respectable,  and,  of  course,  would 
be  treated  with  respect 

We  have  again  and  again  seen  a  neat,  order- 
ly, perfectly  respectable-looking  negro  hold  up 
the  finger  to  indicate  a  wish  to  ride  in  a  car  or 
stage,  and  the  driver  has  paid  no  attention 
thereto ;  while  a  moment  after  the  same  car  or 
stage  has  taken  up  some  poor,  miserable,  de- 
bauched creature,  reeking  from  the  gutter,  and 
nauseus  fr^m  alcohol  and  tobacco,  only  be- 
cause originally  he  claimed  a  white  skin. 

Once  we  were  riding  in  a  stage,  in  which  we 
found  a  modest,  well-dressed  colored  woman. 
Two  women  no  better  dressed,  no  more  re- 
spectable in  appearance,  stopped  the  stage.  As 
they  were  about  to  enter  they  discovered  the 
negress,  and  fell  back  at  once,  signifying  their 
disgust  The  driver  directed  the  woman  to 
leave.  In  vain  we  remonstrated.  In  vain  we 
asserted  the  perfect  right  of  this  decorous  pe^ 
son  to  any  conveyance  for  which  she  had  the 
means,  of  paying,  when  such  convej-ance  was 
desigoed  to  accommodate  the  public  at  large. 
All  was  of  no  avail,  and  we  saw  her  leave, 
after  paying  for  a  benefit  she  did  not  receive. 
This  was  a  manifest  injustice.  A  gross  impo- 
sition and  a  swindle.  We  said  to  her,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  best  to  say  : 

''Do  not  create  a  disturbance.  Do  not  re- 
sist ;  but  always  take  a  stage  or  car  when  it 
suits  your  convenience ;  ride  if  you  can.  Let 
the  negro  be  neat  and  orderly,  and  eventually 
he  will  be  received  because  of  his  respect* 
ability,  in  spite  of  his  color." 

But  the  process  of  making  a  public  opinioa 
in  accordance  with  this  divine,  ChriBt-like  doe- 
trine,  is  a  very  slow  one,  and  we  nrge  upon 
the  churches  the  expediency  of  adopting  a 
badge,  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  know  at  a 
glance  who  is  and  who  is  not  respectable, 
whether  it  be  a  man  or  woman,  black  or  white. 
Then  it  a  colored  man  or  woman  appear  with 
such  a  token,  their  claims  to  respectability 
being  so  well  defined,  they  will  stand  scmw 
chance  of  being  treated  with  the  courtesy  and 
justice  befitting  a  Christianized  and  civilized 
community. 

It  may  not  be  our  province  to  indicate  what 
the  church  badge  should  l>e,  but  wc  insist  upon 
a  t>adge. 
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THE    CITY   DIRECTORY. 

We  have  been  reading  Trow*s  New  York 
City  Directory  for  1856—57,  compiled  by  "Wil- 
son, and  tbink  it  should  be  reviewed. 

If  we  estimate  a  book  by  its  utility,  by  its 
appositenesa  and  thoroughness,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  place  The  Directory  at  the  very  head 
of  all  current  publications.  Again,  if  we  esti- 
mate a  book  by  the  skill,  tact  and  labor  reqai- 
nte  for  its  constmetion,  The  Directory  most  be 
pronoaneed  second  to  none.  Those  who  drop 
into  the  grocer's  at  the  comer,  or  stop  at  the 
apothecary  shop  a  moment,  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  The  Directory  in  pursuit  of  a  name 
or  residence,. which  else  it  would  be  as  impos- 
sible to  find  as  a  needle  in  a  haystack,  are  little 
aware  of  the  amount  of  time,  money  and  toil 
expended  in  the  preparation  of  these  essential 
but  apparently  indi£ferent  productions.  Every- 
body understands  their  need,  and  everybody 
baa  a  vague  idea  that  they  spring  up  very  much 
like  Jonah^s  goard  in  a  single  night ;  but  very 
few  reflect  what  a  perfect  chaos  New  York 
would  be  to  the  stranger  without  the  aid  of  the 
Directoty.  We  might  go  here  and  there  for  a 
week  and  not  be  any  nearer  our  object  in  find- 
ing friend  or  foe,  without  its  aid. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  moral  attached  to  a  Direc- 
tory, and  we  are  beginning  to  tbink  the  com- 
piler a  preacher  in  his  way.  The  man  who 
dives  for  pearls  has  no  idea  what  he  shall  bring 
ap,  whether  hia  treasure  shall  grace  the  head 
or  the  brow  of  the  saint  or  the  courtezan ;  and 
80  with  the  compiler  of  the  Directory — he  gives 
names,  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  he  finds,  not 
where  pride  or  vanity  might  choose,  but 
where  those  little  arbitrary  soldiers  called  the 
alphabet  shall  dafls  them,  the  rogue  and  the 
merchant,  the  priest  and  the  wanton,  cheek  by 
jowl.    Verily  the  Directory  has  its  moraL 

Then  again,  a  man  sees  his  name  heralded  at 
all  the  corners — he  is  booked — he  cannot  be 
hidden  if  he  would,  he  is  there  in  black  and 
white,  his  name  printed  out  in  full  with  the 
best  of  them — his  little  secrets,  too,  as  they 
may  be  called,  all  told — ^he  has  a  house  in  one 
place  and  a  shop  in  another ;  he  sleeps  and  eats 
here,  and  makes  tubs  or  shoes,  or  trowsers 
there,  and  the  public  know  all  about  it  Per- 
haps he  has  a  thrifty  wife,  who  stands  in  the 
market  or  keeps  a  shop  on  her  own  account ; 
iJien  that  same  wife  has  emerged  from  mere 
wifedom,  beautiful  as  that  is,  and  she  has  be- 
come an  individual — she  is  a  persoD  even  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  there  is  her  name  also, 
large  as  his  own,  right  out  in  black  and  white— 


the  public  are  told  all  about  it — she  earns  an 
honest  independence  here,  and  she  lives  there, 
at  such  a  number,  and  he  lives  there  too. 
Verily  the  Directory  prompts  to  industry  and 
to  respectability  also.  We  were  coming  down 
town  in  the  cars  lately,  when  we  were  attracted 
by  hearing  talking  rather  louder  and  more 
expletive  than  is  becoming  in  these  public  con- 
veyances.   The  conductor  interfered: 

**  I  tell  you,  man,  let  me  alone,"  cried  the 
passenger.  "  Ycu'UfindntyfkCBminlheJDireciory, 
and  a  gentleman  at  that." 

Here  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  proud 
estimation  in  which  a  place  in  the  Directory  is 
held. 

We  might  enlarge  greatly  upon  this,  but 
thus  much  will  suflice.  The  Directory  is  a 
benign  institution ;  it  saveth  the  tempers  as 
well  as  the  time  of  men  and  women.  The 
Directory  is  a  money-eaving  institution,  for 
time  is  money ;  and  again  it  is  a  great  adver- 
tising medium.  The  Directory  is  a  preacher, 
and  a  prompter  to  good  morals,  as  we  have 
intimated  above.  Thus  ftur  as  to  Directories  in 
general.  This  one  in  particular  seems  to  be 
well  arranged,  and  as  far  as  possible  complete 
in  itself.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  full  and 
convenient  map,  and  the  whole  Smith  family 
has  been  carefully  looked  after,  with  an  evident 
design  of  doing  them,  as  far  as  possible,  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  justice.  Twenty-three  columns 
have  been  given  to  theis  renowned  brotherhood. 
Of  the  doubting  Thomases  there  are  about 
forty ;  forty  Thomas  Smiths ;  and  Johns,  about 
two  hundred,  duly  ticketed  and  their  where- 
abouts proclaimed,  as  well  as  their  whatabouta 
Under  this  assurance,  the  inference  is  inevitable 
that  persons  answering  to  names  less  renowned 
have  been  as  carefiilly  .dealt  by. 

Wilson's  Business  Directory  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  .published  annually  by  John  F. 
Trow,  has  the  same  laudable  object  in  view  as 
the  foregoing,  except  that  its  information  is 
confined  solely  to  the  business  department  of 
the  city.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  in  kind,  and 
seems  to  be  well  arranged  and  complete  in  itself^ 


^»» 


WOMAN'S    RIGHTS    CONV€NTION. 

A  Convention  will  be  held  on  the  8th,  9th 
and  10th  of  October  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  qaestioa  of 
Woman's  Rights.  We  believe  conventions  are 
bad — ^bad  for  men,  and  worse  for  women— but 
till  some  mode  more  astbetic  is  devised  we  do 
not  see  that  opposition  to  them  can  be  either 
wise  or  good.  We  are  willing  this  whole  ques* 
tion   of   the  Rights    of  Woman   should  ba 
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thoroughly  discuesed.  We  believe  the  times 
demand  it,  and  we  are  not  one  of  those  who 
can  treat  with  indifference  and  contempt  a  con- 
uderabie  class  of  persons  who  systematically 
and  persistently  year  by  year  are  making  their 
wants  known.  It  is  evident  better  legislation 
has  been  acquired  in  behalf  of  the  sex,  and  a 
steady  amelioration  has  been  the  result  More 
is  demanded,  and  if  these  women  are  able  to 
prove  that  they  ask  simple  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  public,  they  have  a  right  to  a  hearing 
and  a  right  to  redress. 

We  wish  these  few  women,  who  for  so  many 
years  have  met  in  conventions,  bringing  no  new 
force  of  logic,  no  new  element  of  thought, 
neither  geiUus  nor  womanly  intuition  to  ideulize 
their  movement,  would  look  to  some  better 
mode  of  presenting  themselves.    Some  of  the 
finest  minds  of  the  country  are  firm  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  equal  political  rights  between 
the  sexes,  and  yet  are  disgusted  with  the  whole 
machinery  of  Woman's  Rights  Conventions. 
They  believe  more  hurt  is  done  than  good  by 
the  crudities  and  coarseness  so  often  apparent 
in  these  meetings.    Nevertheless,  let  them  work 
In  this  way,  if  they  must,  till  something  better 
occurs.    We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  woman 
will  make  her  claims  known  in  a  purely  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  manner,  with  all  the  accessories 
of  exquisite  dress,  poetry,  music,  painting  and 
sculpture  ;  when  woman  shall  look,  not  like  a 
noisy  demagogue,  a  poor  puny  pleader,  or  a 
stammering  protestor,  but  as  the  brightest  and 
lovliest  representative  of  the  human,  the  em* 
bodyment  of  law  and  order,  and  the  voice  of 
the  beautiful,  crowning  herself  with  laurel  and 
pak,  or  ivy,  each  in  their  best  symbolism  of 
poetry,  civic  honor,  or  dramatic  grandeur.    A 
symposium  of  the  Graces  and  Muses,  doing 
honor  to  womanly  genius,  and  showing  how 
worthily  the  sex  can  achieve,  would  do  more  to 
advance  their  rights  than  a  hundred  conyen- 
tiooB. 


meteorological  obeerrationa  ;  not,  howerer,  from  any  Re- 
fect ia  the  instramente  or  obeerrationa,  fior  tbem  have 
acquired  an  estraordinarj  excellence  and  precision,  par- 
tieuilarfy  in  the  photographic  branch  of  regiatxmtioD,  but 
by  the  total  absence  of  even  empirical  theory 


■♦♦- 
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ART,    SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

pROGiOESB  IN  AsTRoxoxicAL  SoB?rai.-*It  !■  Vb9  opinion 
of  those  who  take  an  encouraging  riew  of  Aiture  astro- 
nomical progress  and  discovery  that  a  ten-fed  reflector 
irill  be  due  to  seienee  before  the  dose  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  that  a  disc  of  flint-glass,  twenty-nine  incha  in 
diameter,  awaits  the  command  of  some  liberal  Qorem- 
ment,  or  some  munificent  indiridual,  to  be  converted  into 
an  achramatie  telescope  of  extnordinaxy  power.  Another 
inlereeting  flket  in  theaatnmomieal  wedd  is  that  in  oon- 
■ection  with  the  report  of  the  Englbh  asttconouer,  who 
expresses  hia  rcgvet  that  while  the  Greenwich  asinmem- 
leal  observations  have  assumed  such  a  shape  that  the  as- 
tronomer wiU  find  all  the  moving  bodies  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem presented  in  the  utmost  extent  and  aocnrai^,  the 
■one  assertion  cannot  be  applied  to  the  magnetical  and 


Appucatioh  of  Ixdu-Rubbbv  IK  Njivjo.  Cossmucnoar. — 
One  of  the  moet  unique  of  inventions  is  that  for  lining 
ressels  with  a  continuous  coating  of  India-rubber,  as  a 
safeguard  against  lealsage,  the  lining  being  applied  within 
the  frame  of  the  ship  and  beneath  the  ceiling.  A  laxge 
proportion  of  the  accidents  that  occur  to  the  hulls  of  tss- 
»els  are  from  stxiknig  the  bottom  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  actuaUy  displace,  or  rather  destroy,  any  portioa, 
but  only  to  strain  and  splH  the  wood.  The  whole  relianoa 
being  on  the  intq^prity  of  the  exterior  shell,  it  follows  that 
the  starting  of  a  few  planks  creates  a  furious  leak,  and 
unless  the  pumps  are  capable  of  controlling  the  evil  the 
ship  is  lost.  With  a  gum  lining,  however,  the  leak  woold 
merely  fill  the  spaces  between  the  frame,  and  the  interior 
of  the  h(dd  would  remain  as  dry  as  before.  The  edges  of 
the  sheets,  which  are  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of 

an  inch  in  thickness,  are  cemented  by  heat. 

» » 

WooDFLOOvnca,  onlLutQUinRY. — ^A  new  article  of  wood 
flooring  or  marquetry,  the  invention  of  lb.  Groebl,  of 
I^iladelphia,  has  received  the  &vorable  notice  of  artissns. 
Mr.  6.  'gffloors  are  composed  of  small  pieces  of  wood  whidi 
fit  together  like  mosaic,  and  are  firmly  connected  wifli 
each  other  by  means  of  tongues  and  groores  extending 
aU  around  the  single  pieces.  The  pieces  can  be  cut  of  any 
shape,  either  straight-Imed  or  curved,  so  as  to  form  any 
variety  of  patterns  from  the  simplest  figures  of  squares  or 
diamonds  to  the  richest  designs  with  borders  and  c<»ner- 
pieces.  The  single  pieces  being  made  of  wood  of  diffexcBt 
texture  and  color,  a  great  variety  in  the  general  eolor  of 
the  floor  is  attainable. 


Zi.«fOoaRAFflT— A  Nkw  Art.— The  name  of  rinoografiai 
is  that  given  by  H.  Dnmont,  a  Parisian  engraver,  to  a 
new  process  of  electric  engraving.  Upon  a  thick  plate  of 
sine,  planed  and  grained  with  a  steel  tool  and  fine  sand, 
he  draws  any  subject  with  a  kind  of  lithographic  crayon ; 
upon  the  design,  when  finished,  he  sprinkles  a  fine  pow- 
der, mixed  with  resin.  Burgundy  pitch  and  bitumen  of 
Judea  ;  by  heating  the  dnc  plate  he  melts  this  powder, 
which  is  converted  into  a  varnish,  and  apreads  over  tks 
parts  of  tiie  snxfiMe  which  have  been  covered  with  fat 
crayon— that  Is,  on  everything  whieh  constitues  the  de- 
sign. To  bite  in  the  plate  and  obtain  the  design  in  rdisi; 
he  plonges  it,  while  hi  connection  with  the  positive  pole 
of  the  pile,  into  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  dnc,  in  ISmo  ef  sn- 
other  plate  connected  with  the  ncg»Uve  pole  ;  the  em- 
rent  passes  and  corrodes  the  sine,  which  is  not  oorersd  ^ 
the  ink,  and  thus  the  design  is  brought  out,  and  IVom  the 
plate  thus  engraved  in  relief  a  gutta-percha  mold  Is 
taken,  in  which  copper  is  deposited  to  obtain  the  engraved 
plate,  from  whieh  proofs  may  be  taken  by  the  ordinaiy 
typographic  press. 

iMPROYBMSirr  nr  Inoir  HAmmcrm. — The  weO-knoim 
inventor,  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  has  made  some  improve- 
ments of  an  interesting  and  valvable  nature  in  the  mods 
of  puddling  iron.  Thme  improvements  consist  in  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  eaibon  from  the  molten  metal  in  the 
puddling  fiiznace,  by  subjectiqg  it  to  the  aotioii  of  car- 
rents  of  stfam,  lotrodnoed  as  near  as  possUile  at  the  low- 
est portion  of  the  molten  metal ;  thsaee  dilhMed  wpwaid 
so  as  not  only  to  mechanically  agitata  the  malai,  and 
thereby  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the 
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of  the  air  passing  throagh  the  fttrnaeej  but  also  to  le- 
moTe  the  solpbur  and  other  deleterious  substances  in  the 
iron,  by  thus  making  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  also  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  combine  with  and  carry  them  off 
in  a  state  of  gas.  This  prooess^ls  said  to  shorten  the 
period  of  paddling,  and  greatly  improve  the  character  of 
the  iron,  rendering  it  remarkably  tough  and  strong. 

Cumoca  Fact  iir  Rkspbgt  to  Caxnok.— In  the  process 
of  experiments  for  testing  cannon,  a  fkct  has  become 
pretty  well  established  which  rather  contradicts  recoiyed 
opinion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cannon,  always 
cooling  from  without,  and  the  outside  contracting,  there- 
fore, around  the  inside,  still  expanded  by  heat,  would  be- 
come more  brittle ;  but  this,  in  such  tests  as  hare  been 
oaed,  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  A  bar  cut  from  the 
outside  of  the  cannon  will  generally  part  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  extension  as  a  bar  cut  from  the  inside, 
whether  it  be  taken  from  a  longitudinal  or  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  gun.  Another  fact,  of  some  importance,  has 
also  been  established.  It  is  found  that  the  strength  of 
the  gun  may  be  much  increased  by  taking  the  weight  of 
nnetal  from  the  mosile  and  casting  it  around  the  breech. 
In  ease  of  bursting,  the  fracture  has  been  found  to  occur 

at  the  breech. 

»^ — ^'— 

TkLKORAPHIG  AFPABATUS  ASfO  ATXOSFHSRIO  EUCTRICITT. — 

The  invention  by  Hr.  Blanchi,  intended  to  preserve  tele- 
graphic apparatus  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  at- 
mospheric electricity,  consists  of  a  metallic  sphere,  trav- 
ersed by  the  circuit  wire,  and  kept  in  the  center  of 
another  glass  sphere,  formed  of  two  hemispheres  united 
by  a  broad  copper  ring,  armed  at  its  inside  with  equi-dis- 
tant  points  directed  toward  .the  center  of  the  metallic 
sphere,  and  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of  its 
aariaee.  The  two  hemispheres  end  in  sockets.  Into  which 
the  connecting  wire  is  cemented.  Hie  lower  part  of  the 
copper  ring  is  provided  with  a  metalUo  stop-cock,  which 
permits  a  vacuum  to  be  made  in  the  apparatus,  and  kept 
in  it  if  it  be  thought  necessary.  This  stop-cook  has  a 
screw-thread  which  is  to  receive  a  metallie  rod  designed 
to  put  the  metallic  armature  into  direct  connection  with 
the  earth,  while  the  circuit  wire  and  the  sphere  which 
forms  part  of  it  are  completely  insulated.  All  the  at- 
mospheric electricity  which  comes  upon  the  conducting 
wire  of  the  telegraph  Is  transmitted  to  the  ground 
through  tlie  points  npon  the  ring. 

PoncBLAnr  PHOftOGBAras. — A  plan  for  the  transfbrma- 
tlon  of  photographs  into  indelible  pictures,  colored  and 
fixed,  has  been  oxigloated  by  M.  Gamaraae.  It  is  de- 
aeribed  as  resembling  the  usual  operations  of  painting  on 
porcelain,  though  the  inventor  also  proposes  to  work  on 
glass  and  enamel.  The  paper  of  the  positive  is  consumed 
fat  the  heat  of  a  mu^so— an  enameler's  oven — leaving  the 
pluitograph  on  the  poroetain,  glass  or  metal ;  these  are 
calmed  with  enamel  oolom  and  burnt  fat.  Hie  operation 
is  conducted  on  white  or  colored  bases.  On  the  dark 
bases  the  lights  are  formed  by  the  reduced  silver  deposit, 
which  obtains  a  great  brilliancy  l^m  the  fire.  On  porce- 
lain, white  enamel  and  transparent  ^ass,  the  Uaoks  are 
fiormcd  by  the  metallic  deposit— afterward  treated  with 
the  salts  of  tin,  the  salts  of  gold  and  of  chrome. 

Tm  Law  or  EAirraQi7Anes.~Dr.  Kreil,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  the  Obgervntory  at  Prague,  haa  Invented  an  in- 
genioua  Instrument  to  measure  the  force,  duration  and 
direction  of  earthquakes.  It  consists  of  a  pendulum,  so 
contrived  that  while  it  can  move  In  any  direction,  it  can- 
not return.  A  perpendicular  cylinder  Is  attached,  which, 
bgr  nMns  of  dook-worki  turns  on  its  vertical  axis  in 


twenty-four  hours.  A  pole,  with  a  thin,  elastic  arm,  ia 
fixed  near  the  pendulum ;  this  arm  points  toward  the 
cylinder  and  presses  on  it  gentiy  a  pendl,  by  which  means 
an  unbroken  line  Is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
as  long  as  the  pendulum  Is  at  rest;  but  if  It  Is  put  In  motion 
by  an  earthquake,  the  pencil  makes  broken  marks,  which 
show  the  strength,  direction  and  period  of  the  earthquake. 


PBKifO]aD7A  OF  1HB  DouBUi  Staks. — In  the  great  work 
which  has  been  published  by  Ur.  Struve,  the  eminent 
MOOHinty  he  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  careful  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  whole  body  of  fkcts  in  stellar 
astronomy,  some  conclusions  of  a  novel  character  respect- 
ing the  number  and  constitution  of  the  double,  or  multi- 
ple stars.  He  examines  especially  the  brighter  stars — 
those  comprised  between  the  first  and  fourth  magnitudes 
—and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  every  fourth  star  of 
such  stars  in  the  heavcn.<i  is  physically  double.  Applying 
these  considerations  to  the  stars  of  Inferior  orders  of  mag- 
nitude, he  finally  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  he  ad- 
mits to  be  of  an  unexpected  character,  that"  the  number 
of  Insulated  stars  is  indeed  greater  than  the  number  of 
compound  systems— two  or  three  times  as  great. 


Thx  Art  or  Ivort  Manipulation. — ^Etching  on  ivory 
is  now  performed  by  covering  the  ivory  with  wax ;  the 
designs  are  traced  with  a  style,  and  then  eaten  in  by 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  made  by  dissolving  6 
grains  of  silver  in  80  grains  of  nitric  acid  and  160  grains 
of  water.  Exposure  to  light,  after  the  removal  of  the 
wax  by  hot  distilled  water,  will  blacken  the  color  of  the 
traces  ;  by  substituting  gold,  platinum  or  copper  nitrates, 
other  colors  are  obtained.  In  the  process  of  etching 
ivory  In  colors,  the  Ivory  is  coated  like  a  copper  plate, 
with  an  etching  ground,  a  design  graved  through  the 
:;round,  and  then  etched  b^a  solution  of  120  grains  of 
pure  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  add  and  diluted  with' water. 
In  the  course  of  a  half  to  a  whole  hour,  according  to  the 
depth  of  shade  required,  the  liquid  is  poured  off,  the  Ivory 
washed  and  dried  by  pftpcr,  then  exposed  to  sunlight  for 
an  hour,  and  the  ground  removed  by  turpentine.  The 
color  is  brown  or  black,  and  other  colors  are  obtained  by 

nitrate  of  copper,  chloride  of  gold,  or  of  platinum. 

>  t 
PSAT  Gas. — ^Few  of  the  readers  of  this  Magaclne  are 
aware,  probably,  that  gas  Is  manu&etured  from  peat,  and 
that  its  illuminating  power  has  been  proved  to  be  942, 
while  that  of  coal  ia  but  100.  By  subjecting  the  peat  to 
a  certain  heating  process  an  oil  Is  obtained — a  viscous, 
blackish  liquid  of  a  strong  odor.  It  Is  then  subjected  to  a 
new  distillation,  and  resolved  wholly  into  a  permanent 
gas  and  hydrogen,  very  richly  carbonated.  This  mixture 
is  strongly  illuminating,  and  gives  a  flame  six  or  eight 
times  brighter  than  the  first,  and  of  a  more  lively  brilliancy. 


}*■*' 


[Annonnoenent.] 
THE    COMMODORE'S    SON; 

OR, 

THE  FOBTDNES  OF  THB    KAC  FANES. 

A  Story  of  Boston  and  the  Texan  Revolution. 

Ton  Is  the  title  of  an  original  American  novel  which 
will  bo  commenced  in  the  next  (November)  number  of 
this  Magaiine,  and  be  continued  in  succeeding  numbers 
until  It  is  completed.  Its  length  is  about  suflMent  for  a 
moderate  sized  duodecimo  volorae.  But  it  has  the  inter 
est  of  a  two-volume  novel  crowded  into  cue.  It  will 
probably  extend  into  four  or  five  numbers  of  the  Kaga- 
sine.  It  Is  (h>m  a  pen  of  no  ordinary  power  In  delineating 
characters  and  elaborating  a  plot,  and  we  believe  our 
readers  will  find  It  to  possess  an  absorbing  interset.    The 
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■ceoe  of  the  story  is  principally  in  Boston,  but  part  of  the 
time  in  Texas  daring  the  ▼ictorions  career  of  General  Sam 
Houston  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  both  localities 
the  author  is  perfectly  at  home,  and  writes  fhmi  personal 
knowledge  and  obserration. 

Amoihsr  Novxt.— There  is  also  in  preparation  for  this 
Sfagadne,  by  an  author  of  rare  genius  and  well-estab- 
lished reputation,  a  noTel  of  greater  length  and  higher 
consideration,  which  will  probably  be  commeneod  in  the 
ilagarine  before  the  completion  of  the  C!ommodore's  Son, 
and  will  be  highly  and  beauti(\illy  illustrated. 

The  Life  of  Washington,  by  a  distinguished  author, 
very  copiously  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  will 
be  commenced  in  this  Magazine  in  a  few  months,  or  as 
soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  author 
and  artist  to  keep  up  with  the  press  without  any  danger 
of  injurious  haste. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  believe  us  In  earnest  when  we 
repeat  what  we  have  said  to  them  before,  that  we  are  re- 
solved to  publish  the  best  and  cheapest  magazine  in  the 
world 


-^pi 


►*<^ 


WORSHIP    IN    THE   WILDERNESS. 
PURITY   AND  DEFILEMENT. 


We  were  walking  to  our  Banctam  in  the  early 
morning,  repeating  as  we  went — ^for  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  the  poetry  of  Holy  Writ 
IB  more  significant,  to  our  mind,  and  more  rich 
and  imaginative  than  any  other — therefore  did 
we  repeat,  mentally,  the  glowing  description  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  the  ^ew  Jerusalem — ^which 
must  be  first  realized  on  earth  if  it  is  to  be  won 
in  the  eternal  destinies : 

-*'  Ber  light  was  Uke  unto  a  stone  most  precious : 
Even  like  unto  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal. 
And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  ints  of  jasper  ; 
And  the  city  was  of  pure  gold,  Uke  imto  dear  glass. 
Ute  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls  : 
Every  gate  was  of  one  pearl. 
The  streets  of  the  city  were  pure  gold  ; 
As  it  were,  tmn^Murent  glasM. 
I  saw  ao  temple  then,  for  the  Lord  Ckid  Ahnlghty 
And  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it  I'* 

Thus  we  repeated,  filling  the  air  with  sublime 
conceptions  and  pnre,  hearenly  intimations ; 
thus  does  the  Book  of  books  suggest,  not  what 
is  gross  and  groveling,  but  that  which  is  ac- 
cordant with  onr  porett  aspirations.  As  we 
went  on  thus  it  became  needftil  to  step  warily, 
for  thers,  aH  along  the  path,  was  the  nauseous 
deposit  of  the  tobacco  chewer ;  the  untidy  ex- 
humations of  those  who  spit  in  the  wantoness 
of  idleness,  and  sit  or  stand  by  the  hour,  spat- 
tering the  sidewalk  with  their  repulsive  saliva. 
Such  can  never  enter  the  Golden  City— pure  as 
glaai— for  we  are  promised  that : 

'*  There  ahall  no  wfee  enter  into  It  that  which  defileth. " 

The  freshness  and  beauty  here  indicated  is 
enough  to  cause  a  deep  longing  for  the 

"  Golden  gates  of  the  city  that  hath  fouadationa, 
Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God  T' 


The  sidewalk  was  covered  with  peach  stones, 
lemon  peels,  apple  cores,  dust  and  defilement. 
It  was  evident  men  and  women  had  never  wor- 
shiped in  the  Great  Temple  of  Nature,  where 
she  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  cover  up  and  remove 
that  which  is  unseemly — ^making  the  beetle,  the 
ant.  the  crow  and  the  vulture  her  aoaveag^s, 
and  thus  preserving  her  Summer  garniture  fair 
and  comely — sending  down  the  dew  to  refiredi 
that  which  is  arid,  and  calling  up  the  ndn 
cloud  to  enliven  the  woods  and  the  way-side 
with  a  beautiful  ablution,  and  then,  not  content 
that  she  shall  be  immaculately  clean,  she  calls 
up  a  thousand  perfumes  to  give  a  fineness  and 
zest  to  all.  More  than  this  :  she  will  be  not 
only  pure  and  odorous,  but  she  will  be  hand- 
some also,  and  she  paints  the  rose  and  the  vio- 
let, the  lily  and  the  citron  with  a  grace  whieh 
no  art  can  imitate,  for  she  is  herself  in  love 
with  the  whole  world  of  flowers,  and  has  made 
them 

"  To  tremble  on  the  Alpine  hight— 

The  fissured  rock  they  press— 
The  desert,  wild  with  heat  and  sand, 

Shares,  too,  their  blessedness. 
And  wheresoever  the  weary  heart 

Turns  in  its  dim  despair, 
The  meek  eyed  blossom  upward  locriks, 

Inviting  it  to  prayer." 

More  than  this :  she  has  made  the  atmosphere 
a  medium  of  pure  joy,  and  when  she  would 
give  ns  a  holiday  she  flings  a  rainbow  banner 
across  it.  Surely  these  untidy  men  and  H^omen 
have  never  seen  all  tbia— have  never  felt  the 
beautiful  symbolism — if  they  had  they  would 
learn  that  it  is  gross  and  indecent  to  cast  that 
which  is  unseemly  under  the  feet  or  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  each  other. 

We  remember  an  incident  whieh  ooenrred  to 
ourself,  and  which  is  illustrative  of  the  idea 
which  we  wish  to  convey. 

We  had  been  to  Mount  Katahdn,  that  great 
solitary  peak  in  the  wilderness  of  Maine ;  it 
was  a  wild,  exciting  excursion,  of  which  we 
shall  say  more  at  some  time,  for  we  were  one 
of  the  first  to  go  there,  and  iJtefirtt  to  make  poi^ 
lie  the  rare  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
We  had  passed  a  night  upon  the  top,  and  heard 
the  infinite  voices  of  Nature  whispering  all  the 
long  hours  to  aur  ear,  and  the  great  howl  of  the 
storm,  wandering  over  the  peaks  and  penetrai* 
ing  the  gorges  ;  altogether  it  has  painted  upon 
the  tablet  of  the  mind  a  Salvator  Rosa  picture^ 
which  will  survive  *'  the  wreck  of  worlds." 

With  the  early  light  we  descended  *'  Ave- 
lanch  Brook,''  and  slowly  made  our  way  to  the 
lovely  Lake  Katahdn.  Saturday  evening 
found  U8  by  the  banks  of  a  river,  sweeping 
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from  the  mountain  to  mingle  its  waters  with 
the  Penobflcot.  The  air  was  rich  and  balmy, 
and  the  deep,  solemn  woods  impressed  calm  and 
hopefal  thoughts.  In  the  distance,  a  huge 
pyramid  against  the  crimson  sky,  arose  Mount 
Katahdn,  while  the  Lake  of  the  same  name,  ten 
miles  distant,  looked  like  a  crystal  bowl  laid  at 
its  feet  We  heard  the  cry  of  the  heron,  quiv- 
ering softly  through  the  air,  and  the  voice  of 
the  moose,  answered  by  its  mate,  had  a  preter- 
natural loudness  and  solemnity  of  tone.  Our 
party  was  soon  buried  in  sleep,  and  we  arose  to 
watch — to  take  into  our  hearts  great  draaghtR 
of  nature,  to  open  our  whole  soul  to  her  divine 
influences.  The  moon  was  at  its  fUll,  and  the 
stars  were  i>ale,  bright  vestals  in  her  pathway. 
The  sparks  from  our  camp  fire  gleemed  up 
amid  tiie  forest  trees  with  a  weird,  unearthly 
brightnes»— we  must  take  a  draught  alone, 
away  from  the  human,  even  although  it  slept. 
We  must  be  alone  with  God,  here  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

And  80  we  arose  and  went  forth,  down  to  the 
river,  and  looked  up  under  the  huge  primeval 
trees  to  the  deep  sky  and  the  young  stars-- 
ancient  as  the  Magi,  and  yet  always  young  to 
us — ^and  the  white,  cold  moon  looked  down 
upon  us  in  our  solitude,  and  read  what  was  in 
our  heart,  and  took  a  shape  needful  to  us,  then 
and  there.  The  storm  had  been  busy  in  the 
mountain  since  we  left,  and  the  cateract  sounded 
loudly — great  rocks  boomed  alon^  from  hight 
to  hight  of  the  swollen  river,  and  plunged  over 
the  falls  to  be  lost  in  tiie  abyss  at  our  feet.  It 
was  then  we  realized  the  joy  of  Moses,  who  had 
been  akim  to  the  mountain  with  God ;  gLud  then 
we  saw  why  Jesus  continued  aHoM  all  night  in 
prayer.  We  most  have  great  mountaine  of  joy 
in  the  heart,  corresponding  to  the  deep  valleys 
of  our  anguish,  if  we  would  see  God ;  and  so 
that  night,  o^one  in  the  wilderness,  was  to  us  the 
face  to  face  with  the  eternal. 

It  ushered  in  a  Sabbath,  lovely  as  a  poet's 
loveliest  dream ;  there  were  no  singing  birds  in 
thai  great  solitude — the  singing  birds  love  hu- 
man habitations ;  there  were  no  liees  and  bntter- 
flSee  and  gay  humming  birds,  revelling  amid 
flowers — these  follow  human  culture ;  but  nature 
was  very  serene  here,  in  her  great  solemn  tem- 
ple, and  we  had  longed  to  hear  a  sermon  from 
her  with  no  instrumentalities  of  art  We 
dreamed  away  the  Sabbath  in  almost  utter  si- 
lence. It  was  indeed  a  Sabbath,  a  divine  rest- 
ing, whence  the  true  soul  arises  with  a  strong 
purpose  and  devout  fidth. 

In  the  morning  we  must  leave  our  sylvan  re- 
treat   We  had  repaired  the  mde  cabin,  for  it 


was  one  which  the  lumbermen  had  used  for 
their  Winter  occupancy ;  and  some  engineers 
had  passed  a  week  here,  leaving  their  names 
upon  a  tree.  But  we  had  garnished  it  with 
new  hemlock  at  the  roof ;  we  had  spread  hem- 
lock branches  freshly  upon  the  floor,  and  here 
and  there  we  had  placed  a  tuft  of  white  ama- 
ranths, knowing  they  would  be  bright  and  fair 
long  after  we  should  have' left  this  lodge  in  the 
wilderness.  We  placed  cups  of  birch  bark  in  a 
recess,  and  small  wooden  spoons  with  which 
others  might  regale  themselves,  and  then  went 
forth  sorrowfully. 

Turning  back  to  take  a  last  tender  farewell, 
we  observed  a  bit  of  the  liemlock  roofing  had 
slipped  inward,  and  hung  loosely  over  the 
sweet  bower,  sacred  to  the  sylyan  gods.  We 
returned ;  we  ^aoed  it  where  it  dionld  be  with 
a  gentle  reverence ;  and  seeing  a  scrap  of  old 
paper  lying  upon  the  floor,  we  gathered  it  up 
and  cast  it  away,  as  also  the  bone  of  a  partridge 
which  had  served  for  our  repast ;  and  thus  the 
cabin  was  left  with  nothing  unseemly  aasociated 
therewith. 

It  stands  forever  thus  in  our  mind's  eye,  witb- 
out  blot  or  stain,  fair  and  sweet  and  beautiful, 
pure  as  a  rose  amid  thorn8->-sweet  as 

'  <  A  kidge  In  a  garden  of  cncamben, "  ^ 

an  out-speaking  of  the  primitive  man ;  the  em- 
bodying of  a  prayer.  It  is  a  part  of  our  mental 
furnishing,  and  in  it  is  nothing  that  defileth. 
We  love  to  think  how  fair  and  sacredly  we  left 
the  bower.  We  love  to  think  that  the  rever- 
ence In  our  heart  was  akin  to  the  conservation 
of  Nature— that  we  had  desecrated  nothing 
which  she  had  made  holy. 


-•-•<M 


AMERICA    VESPUCCI. 


This  woman,  who  figured  somewhat  con- 
spicuously a  few  years  ago  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  country,  has  been  residing  for  several 
years  in  Ogdensbnrg,  New  York.  She  is  said 
to  be  married  to  David  Parish,  who  had  met 
her  in  Europe  previous  to  her  application  to 
our  Government  for  a  grant  of  land  in  consid- 
eration of  her  family,  she  being  of  lineal  de- 
scent from  the  renowned  Americns  Vespuciua 
The  Paridi  Aimily  were  the  original  proprietors 
of  extensive  grants  of  land,  comprising  nearly 
the  whole  of  Lawrence  County,  New  York. 
Vincent  Noltl  speaks  largely  of  the  splendid 
speculations  of  the  two  brothers.  George  and 
David.  They  were  originally  Hambarg  mer- 
chants. 

David  Parish  Is  highly  educated,  and  is  mo«t 
princely  in  his  tastes.  He  traveis  much  abroad, 
and  lives  in  great  splendor  at  home.    It  is  nid 
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the  couDtesA  has  all  his  garments  made  under 
her  own  eje^  and  even  cuts  them  with  her  own 
band ;  for  with  her  dress  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
Mr.  Parish  is  mofily  habited  in  a  sort  of  un- 
dress of  easy  sacks  and  loose  pantaloons  about 
his  form,  these  being  elegantly  embroidered, 
with  tasseled  caps  to  match.  He  is  hospitable 
and  courtly.  He  gives  dinners  on  Sunday  fre- 
quently to  inrited  guests.  The  countess  is  a 
keen  observer,  knows  the  names  and  history  of 
all  the  people  in  the  place,  even  to  the  names 
of  the  children,  whom  she  sometimes  invites  in 
fruit-time  to  a  sort  of  fdie  chan^pdre^  she  herself 
joining  in  games  of  ball,  hoop,  ten  pins,  &c. 
She  is  a  very  skillflil  manager,  knows  the  state 
of  the  market,  prices  of  land,  goods,  Ac.,  and 
often  makes  unexpected  purchases.  She  keeps 
the  key  of  the  safe,  and  has  large  sums  of 
money  at  command — pays  oif  the  servants,  em- 
ploys new  ones,  and  changes  these  if  any  pre- 
sume to  treat  her  with  disrespect 

Once  having  dismissed  an  old  French  cook 
for  impertinence  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Parish,  he  threatened  that  his  master  would 
tkke  him  back  on  his  return,  as  he  could  not  do 
without  his  fine  cookery  \  but  the  countess,  to 
prevent  this,  went  herself  into  the  kitchen  and 
Boperintended  the  cooking  for  their  private 
table,  till  she  had  thoroughly  trained  a  new 
cook. 

Mr.  Parish  keeps  a  stud  of  valuable  horses, 
tacers  as  well  as  others;  in  his  absence  she 
goes  to  the  stables  and  looks  with  a  careful 
and  thrifty  eye  to  their  well-being.  Nothing 
is  neglected  by  her.  The  blankets  for  these 
fine  animals  are  embroidered  by  her  own 
hands ;  their  food  looked  after  all  by  herself. 
The  plate,  the  linen,  the  accounts  of  a  large 
lumsehold  are  daily  inspected  by  herself. 
Originally  she  was  rarely  seen  in  public,  now 
die  has  her  own  carriage  and  occasionally  ap- 
pears for  excursions,  purchases,  &/^  She  passes 
*fireqaently  to  the  Canada  side,  and  it  is  thought 
has  eluded  the  revenue  largely  by  employing 
an  old  French  woman  to  carry  parcels  for  her. 
This  woman  was  bom  without  handSf  and  her 
misfortune  has  created  a  sympathy  in  her  be- 
half, which,  added  to  a  natural  shrewdness,  en* 
ables  her  to  carry  on  her  operations  with  im- 
punity. The  Countess,  or  Madame  Parish  as  she 
is  now  called,  employed  her  to  sell  the  cast^ff 
garments  of  herself  or  Mr.  Parish  as  they 
beocme  obsolete,  which,  being  of  rich  materials 
and  nniogured,  find  a  ready  sale  among  the 
Canadians.  The  woman,  says  the  Countess, 
is  very  exaci  in  her  settlements,  and  by  no 
means  liberaL 


America  is  thought  to  be  about  fifty  years  of 
age ;  she  is  tall,  well-shaped  and  handsome. 
Her  eyes  are  a  brilliant  black,  an  oval  contour 
of  face,  clear  olive  complexion,  great  masses 
of  black  hair,  totally  unchanged,  and  a  noble, 
commanding  presence.  She  is  highly  cultivated, 
speaks  all  the  modem  languages  fluently,  and 
is  perfect  mistress  of  all  feminine  accomplish- 
ments. In  every  respect  she  is  a  remarkable 
woman,  executive  in  her  way,  studious,  enei- 
getic,  and  very  domestic. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Curative 
Mesmeric  Association,  held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ellis  announced  to  the  audience  that  if 
they  wished  to  avoid  sleepless  nights,  they 
should  lie  with  their  beads  to  the  north,  in  or- 
der that  the  polar  magnetic  current  may  pass 
through  the  length  of  the  body,  not  across  it. 


»»• 


COME     HOME. 


BY  XK.VBTni. 


Coioi  home  I  there  U  a  ibftdow  oa  onr  hearth 
Since  thou  didst  leave  lu,  and  our  eongv  of  mirth 
Hare  a  too  plaintive  sound — too  much  of  care 
BardeoB  their  sweetness  since  thou  art  not  there 

With  thy  sweet  tuneful  vofoe. 
We  miss  thj  step  when  erem'nf 's  dewy  houra 
Come  with  their  coohiess  to  our  garden  boweca. 
We  miss  thy  laugh  when  the  glad  warbler's  lay 
Hails  the  blest  rising  of  the  orb  of  day, 

ijid  nature  doth  r^oice. 

Gome  home  I  the  vine  which  climbs  our  cottage  eaves 
Hath  a  low  murmur  midst  its  glossy  leaves 
When  the  south  wind  sweeps  by,  that  seems  to  be 
Too  deeply  laden  with  lone  thoughts  of  thee— 

Of  thee  our  absent  one. 
The  young  rose  blossoms  and  its  beantiM  die, 
And  the  meek  violet  opes  its  pensive  eye. 
By  thee  unseen,  and  ftom  the  old  beach  tree 
Thy  roMn  ponn  its  song  nnheard  by  thee. 

Who  ODoe  so  loved'st  its  tone. 

Danghter,  come  home  I  thy  late  neglected  Ues, 
Breathing  no  mere  its  wonted  melodies ; 
Thy  fkv'rite  books,  unopened  in  their  ease, 
Just  as  thy  hands  arranged  them,  keep  their  plaes^ 

And  vacant  is  thy  s^t 
Beside  onr  hearth.    At  the  calm  hour  of  prayer 
There's  one  who  eomes  not  with  meek  rer'rent  air, 
And  when  aroond  the  sodal  board  each  flue 
Brings  its  warm  smile,  there's  still  a  vacant  plaei^ 

One  smile  we  may  not  meet. 

Gome  home  I  iky  Kamt  was  never  wont  to  be 
A  place  where  clouds  should  rest ;  yet  wantii^  tbei^ 
All  pleasant  scenes  have  dull'  and  tasteless  grown, 
And   shadows  lower  where  shades 


Shadows  of  deepening  gloom. 
The  halls  where  erst  thy  joyons  childhood  played, 
And  the  sweet  garden  which  thy  hands  have  made. 
The  fkrorlte  bower,  by  thee  once  deemed  so  fkir, 
Are  all  unchanged,  yet  sadness  lingers  there- 
Daughter,  cone  home  1 


I 


SDITOB'8  QUO. 


TankM 
of  tbo 
e  Vax- 
heUt 


YANKEE   DOODLE. 

Who  wrote  Homer's  Iliad!  One  bistorins 
tella  DH  that  eatUest  uid  grektett  of  epics  wm 
written  by  a  blind  old  wandering  mlnstre]  by 
the  name  of  Homer.  Another  eays  It  was  Dot 
written  or  compitsed  hj  Homer  himtelf,  but 
tliat  the  Babstaoce  of  it  waa  floating  aboni 
among  tbe  people  of  hU  time  Id  b«11ads  and 
detacbed  fragmenla,  and  that  the  wandering 
mlnaltel  picked  them  np  in  b!a  travels  anii 
wore  them  together  Into  a  complete,  nibllDie 
whole.  Some  even  denjr  the  existence  ot  an/ 
boHo-fidi  Homer,  and  consider  faint  ontj  a  myth. 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  the  aforesaid 
fragments  gradaallj  cooglom^rated  tfaemselves 
together,  and  at  last  rolled  themselres  out  Into 
a  grand  flnished  poem,  according  to  the  "  de- 
velopmcDt  theorj "  of  modern  philosophers. 
Others  stontlj  oootend  that  there  mu  a  Homer, 
a  real  Simon-pure  Homer,  wbicb  seems  highly 
probable  from  the  fact  that  seven  cities  each 
claimed  the  honor  of  being  bis  birtb-place. 

Tbs  origin  and  bbitorj-  of  other  great  works, 
besides  the  Hiad,  are  involved  in  doubt  and 
obacuiitj.  This  is  peonllarly  the  oaie  with  our 


pomtai  iiierarj  error;  so  dow  we  will  en- 
deavor to  oollate  snoh  fhcts  as  w«  can  gather, 
to  throw  what  light  we  can  npoD  tbehlKtor/of 
the  air  and  wordn  of  Tankee  Doodle.  We  have 
the  MtlsfttetioD  also  to  believe  that  some  addi- 
tional tight  has  been  died  upon  the  mlijeot  hj 
the  illnstratloDS  of  onr  Alllfnl  artist 

With  regard  to  tbe  tnne,  authorities  dtflbr 
respwithig  both  the  date  and  sonrce  of  Its  ori- 
gin. Some  consider  It  a  genuine  Yankee  tUh 
tloD,  whittled  ODt  in  the  dajs  of  the  Bevoln- 
tlon.  Old  General  Dearborn,  tbe  elder,  died 
to  aay  tbe  tane  waa  of  Spanish  origin.  QUien 
say  it  was  composed  by  a  Doctor  Shackbnrg, 
who  was  attached  to  the  BrIUsh  t,rmj  Id  Ao 
American  Colonies  Id  1759,  when  tbe  troopt 
marched  Into  Albanj  and  prepared  to  attack 
tbe  French  posts  at  Niagara  and  Frontenac  It 
is  said  ShackboTg  composed  the  tane  In  rldl- 
cale  of  the  uncouth  appearance  of  the  raw  r«- 
cpntts,  compared  with  tbe  Britldi  ngiiJan,  and 
represented  It  to  tbe  Taakeea  as  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  tunes  In  nse  In  tbe  armj.  And 
the  aecooDts  add  that  the  simple  Yankeee  iwal- 
lowed  the  b^t,  took  tbe  tnne  Ibr  "  glDenlae," 
and  it  at  <noe  became  very  popular. 
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.  Again  it  is  stud  tbat  Sbackburg  did  not 
poae  the  tunc,  and  tbat  it  has  b«en  traced  back 
■B  Tar  aa  Ibe  time  of  Charles  L  Corroborativo 
of  this  Htatemeut,  the  following  old  Englieb 
rhTme  is  given : 


Upon  a 


ihpon. 


ia!il^)i>t. 


There  is  some  erldeace,  howeT»,  going  to 
show  that  the  tane  ma;,  after  all,  have  orig- 
inated in  Holland.  It  U  «aid  the  Ukoren  who 
migrate  tcom  Gcnnao;  to  the  Low  CouDtriee 
in  hacTGHt  time,  where  the;  received  for  their 
work  as  moch  battcMuillc  as  the;  oould  drink 
and  a  tenth  part  of  the  gniu  the;  fathered, 
were  accustomed  to  ung  a  soag  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing choruH  : 

"  Ytmliflr  dM«],  dnrde]  imm, 

Thus  much  for  the  tone,  Thehlttoiyof  theold 
song  ia  equaii;  vague  and  uncertdn-  Thalcber, 
in  bii  Military  Journal,  says :  "  A  aong,  called 
Tankee  Doodle,was  written  by  a  Brl  tiab  sergeant 
at  Boston,  in  1776,  to  ridicule  the  people  there, 
wban  the  American  anoy,  under  Wadiington, 
was  encamped  at  Cambridge  and  Soxbury." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Boag,  it  baa  nodoubtedi;  undergone  various 
chai^B,  additions  and  iaterpoJations ;  sothi 
ita  original  character  cannot  now  1m  very  tu 
corately  ascertained.  From  the  several  vei 
sions  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  we  have 
collated  the  sUozas  and  given  what  appeared 
to  us  the  best  form  of  the  old  song.  One  of 
the  Tersions  befbrs  ns  is  that  given  bj  the  H 
eaohusetla  aotlqaMian,  Isi^ah  Thomas,  being  a 
copy  which  he  procured  in  1813  from  a  ballad 
printer  in  Boatm. 

When  the  Britlch  fieet  invested  Beaton  in 
1768,  and  landed  troops  in  the  town,  it  is  n 
corded  that  their  bands  or  music  pli^ed  "  (be 
Tankee  Doodle  song." 

The  general  Act  Is  clearly  sstabUdied,  tbat 
the  British  on  varionB  occasions  nied  this  tone 
and  song  in  ridicule  of  the  Yankesa,  and  that 
the  Yankees  tnmed  the  tone  upon  tl 
eSectnal^,  and  made  them  langb  at  the  other 
oomer  of  the  mouth.  On  the  morning  of  tbe 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Coacord,  tile  British 
marcbed  from  Boston  tlirough  Boibury  plaj- 
log  Yankee  Doodle,  and  m  they  were  pasring, 
a  onart  Boxbory  boy  was  lauf^Ing  so  merrily 
that  he  attracted  Hie  attention  of  Lord  Percy, 
who  inquired  of  the  youngster  why  he  was  so 
■Berrj.  Yankee  instantly  replied :  "  To  flUnk 
how  yon  will  daooe  by  aod  by  to  Omg  UJat." 


liclore   night-fall   the    British    were   dancing 
Chevy  Chase  with  their  utmost  speed- 
When  the  pmud  Burgoyne  surreDdered  bia 
army  of  nearly  ux  thousand  men  to  tlie  victori- 
ous Americans  at  Saratoga,  tlie  American  fwcea 
were  drawn  up  in  two  parallel  lines  Qudng  each 
other,  and  while  the  Britieb  marched  between 
them,  and  their  commander  presented  bis  sword 
to  General  Gates,  {which,  however,  was  gal- 
taatiy  returned,)  the  American  bands  were 
coolly  playing  Uie  tnne  of  Yankee  Doodle. 
VAHKKE  DO0EII£ 
Father  ud  I  mot  dovn  to  camp 

Along  Kith  CsptiUn  GDOdiog, 
Aad  Ibert  we  m  il»  m«i  ud  boyi 
A>  thick  u  hutf  poddiBg. 


I.CX^X 


Al  Tleb  u  Squln  thyid  ; 
And  wbftt  tbej  wartcd  evarj  dAj , 

IiridiitmlgLtbeBTed. 
And  Ihne  wu  Cbpain  Wuhl^itiB, 
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Thar  look'd  » tuml  Ona, 
IwuMpetkilftogit, 
To  ^va  to  oar  Jembiu^ 

Aibtg'sdogDriupla, 
On  a  migbtj  Util*  cut, 


JI'H" 


bJ  y 


And  plaj  on  com-rtalk  AddliM ; 
And  HmM  lud  ribbonB  ivd  h»  blood, 
All  vcnmd  iboul  tbcli  mlddlw 

Tbo  timpvn,  too,  tcaiM  tftttop  np, 

And  Bra  ri^t  [n  our  boM ; 
It  Rarcd  me  almoat  tulf  to  d«tb 


Ckpt^  DiTii  bad  k  fon, 

He  kind  a-  dipt  hb  hand  cm-t, 
dUid  ituek  H  eronkad  itbbbla  Inn 


Th«r«t 

l.«<tHI«.T«7 

Thun 

Didii 

:  oar  (bt 

..UWintor; 

BrJlng,, 

thaj-T 

gotHia 

BOh, 

B"*- 

■nz^« 

t  j«rt  wh™  thej 

i«> 

AadtlHi 

Iw. 

o-rirf 

rnn 

AdlgKi»gTm.«.th.7toldl» 

BotemiJ 

l««,»t«»]d»p, 

^  big  It  motbor's  buiOf 
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And  kt  tb*  (jrli  t»  bud;. 

^■».-a 

OLIO   SEASONINOS. 

Raep  Id  (ood  huDwr.    It  i>  not  gmt  aUmltlH  that 

mUtlu  «lm*neE  ;  It  li  ths  pett;  tcuUqdi,  the  muU 


EC  tlH  hnrt  hmvj  isd  III*  Is 


a  h*  [•  cbMrfol. 


udnkrt.  ] 
K«plDgaad 
fEUl;   hall 

Munlrr  in 


chthHii  nbuU  into  uqaleicenee.    K»« 


Qt  dmd  of  lAUftat«T  thia  jou  d 


Into  hlin  bj  tha  bnatfa  of  liuihlon. 
Dr.  Fcndjca  HiiicUiini  drmnk 


knBW,"  mid  tlH 


Imported,  nudB  ^pplicAtiisa  tor 
r  ht  could  bold  tha  plow,  Pidd/ 
uijlldi«  alK.    Be  wu  ueord- 


"Amh.  beiliT,  ■iow,"aid  Pit;  "hoitth* 
I  howld  the  plow,  uid  thlm  two  ipalpeeoi  of  be 

bejaben^  111  howLdltwIth  uijbodr." 


"  It'i  lU  goae,  Blr  ; 


\f  deu,"  Hid  u  am 
oQ.    Deuirii^  brlflg  u; 


rjdaj  dDnnftheUkUd  to 


u  RkQI^EffT. — A   Dew   ^urch    luiiaf  been 
Dne  of  the  aounthing  towni  out  Wat,  oaa  tl 
it  the  pUee  publlihed  the  foUowliig  moOBt : 
r  clinrch  hnlldlnf  for  Trinity  ^riO,  (Kptan 
le  ^'lul.,  m  10>i"o'ciwk  A.  M..  ud  ■(  1 


ji  AntOB  RiOBi  nwH  tbi  Ficn 
:hliKihDpin  New  York  atywt 


—Not  In 


'bole  shop,  tod  nr- 

oharged  ill  (he  iron  lud  tooU  with  electHcitT.    Is  Dften 

with  hit  koife  to  be  "vigBetiied."  Oiw  little  Mkrw, 
while  nibbing  bli kolfe  Hmeallj  opoa  *  biUnielted  aw, 
aiid  to  mother,  who  wm  vcmbblnf  iwmj  apon  i  file : 

"  Joe,  thiilinoDeo'j'aurbaii^leD  'leetridtj,  bat  O* 
ml  lenuiD*  llfbtbi',  right  Erom  wb«m  thtj  nkc  K  1" 

BrowlmT,  New  Voik,  than  !■  a  building,  the  nppar  put 


Aiptrltotjoj, 

Andiaptiitofwo— 
Tlie  iplrft  iboTa 

h  1  qMt  d^FlH, 
And  the  ipMt  bdow 

liiepirltiifwiBi." 
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WAlXDfU  TCflLBT. — BoEUMt  of  pink  er 

Aort  na  or  MhiM  tnlls  iprlnkltid  wit] 

uid  bordered  iHlh  a  doubta  niGh«  of  (aU«  ■bnilarlx  ipol 

ted.    IniHa  tbe  rnnt  a»  niebta  of  wblte  blonde  vilb 

the  budean  of  tbe  biJr.  Dren  i  delicate  ttfriOk  cloud 
ed  ivltb  a  Tdi7  mull  inlinn  In  aitother  tint  of  tbe  nm 
color,  ud  onuroeiited  vi  tb  nirrDv  blmck  ^Uoone  worke 


pper  part.  Tbt  body  baltona  iti^^t  down  In  ftont  h 
,r  u  tbe  begioDJn^of  tbe  two  Toaoded  eodi  that  luDf 
jwD  OD  tbe  flklrt.  The  Inppet  la  Rquue  OB  (be  bip  but 
lengtheoed  ind  niuided  off  bebtnd.    A  gillDoa  laid  on 


u  placed  ladder-Etabiau.    Ibe  Snl  [i  2ii  incbea, 
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last,  which  eudti  on  the  edgo  of  the  hem,  is  10  inches  The 
extremities  of  the  galloona  are  turned  under  so  as  to  form 
a  point.  At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  skirt  there  are  three 
rows  of  galloons  which  run  round  it,  but  leave  an  interval 
of  about  two  inches  between  them  and  the  galloons  that 
form  the  sides.  The  hem  is  plain  rather  more  than  3 
inches  deep.  The  second  skirt  has  a  plain  hem  5  inches 
wide,  surmounted  hj  three  rows  of  galloons  without  inter- 
ruption. 

*  > 

Drksb  Toilet  for  a  Youno  Ladt. — ^Halr  raised  m  puffed 
bands  a  Vaniiquej  and  separated  in  two  roUs  on  the  head, 
which  meet  the  bandeaux  behind  under  a  bow  of  pink  rib- 
bon. Muslin  fichu,  with  embroidered  insertions  and  trim- 
mii^.  This  fichu,  low  in  the  neck,  crosses  at  the  waist  in 
front  and  forms  a  rounded  pelerine  behind.  The  edge  of 
the  neck  is  trimmed  with  a  lace  ruche  ;  the  bottom  is  bor- 
dered with  an  embroidered  insertion,  which  is  covered 
over  half  its  width  by  a  festooned  trimming  embroidered 
in  spots.  The  trimming,  diminishing  down  to  the  waist, 
crosses  tmder  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon  No.  40,  with  long 
ends.  From  the  crossing,  under  this  bow,  proceed  two 
ends  composed  of  a  narrow  band  of  plain  muslin  trimmed 
with  two  spotted  festooned  bands  laid  on  flat  The  bodj 
of  the  fichu  is  composed  of  dead  parts,  which  are  obtained 
bj  wH^Hng  a  broad  flat  plait  with  the  muslin,  then  inter- 
vals of  single  muslin,  having  an  embroidered  insertion  in 
the  middle  White  muslin  dress,  ornamented  with  five 
graduated  flounces  festooned  and  embroidered  in  spots  for 
half  the  depth  Sleeves  composed  of  two  muslin  pufis, 
with  a  dache  festooned  and  spotted  to  match  the  other 
trimming.  The  body  is  low,  square  in  front,  terminated 
by  an  insertion  of  narrow  lace  ;  it  is  gathered  at  top  and 
at  bottom. 

Nsw  Youk  VASBiova. — ^As  the  weather  continues  some- 
what warm  the  most  light  and  ^ry  textures  are  worn,  as 
gauze,  grenadine,  barege,  also  some  beautiful  patterns  of 
India  and  China  muslins.  Some  exquisite  pattema  of 
silks  are  beginning  to  be  worn,  some  with  broad,  solid 
stripes  divided  by  a  narrow  stripe,  brocaded  with  flowers 
in  gorgeous  hues  ;  others  with  narrow  stripes  in  plaid,  in 
colors  harmonizing  with  the  broad  stripes  which  they 
divide.  Some  elegant  pattern  dresses  in  sl&,  the  flottnces 
varying  from  three  to  flve  in  number,  trimmed  by  a  deep 
border  interwoven  in  the  ikbric,  and  gradually  decreasing 
in  depth  as  they  reach  the  waist,  are  much  in  &vor  for 
walking  or  street  dresses.  The  style  of  waist  has  not 
materially  changed  since  oar  last ;  indeed,  the  plain  cor- 
sage, high  on  the  shoulder,  and  moderately  high  at  the 
throat,  closed  in  front  with  tasseled  buttons,  or  bows  of 
ribbon,  is  so  becoming  to  most  flgnres,  that  we  think  it 
will  not  soon  be  superseded.  For  light  summer  fabrics, 
thin  silks,  etc,  the  baby  waist  gathered,  and  confined  by 
a  belt,  continue  to  obtain  a  decided  preference,  particu- 
larly with  young  ladies.  The  plain  corsage  is  worn, 
slightly  pointed  or  heart  shaped,  the  bodice  moderately 
long  and  rounded ;  for  drooping  shoulders  bertelles  are 
much  worn,  reaching'  from  the  front  across  the  shoulder 
to  the  center  of  the  back,  trimmed  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artiste  or  wearer.  Fringe,  lace,  or  one  or  more 
rows  of  scolloped  ribbon  with  a  heading  of  bugle  gimp,  or 

several  rows  of  very  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon,  are  favor- 
ite trimmings  for  the  season.  Another  style  of  trimming 
much  in  use  for  basques,  mantillas,  etc.,  is  the  fringed 
guipure  lace  which  is  at  once  elegant,  graceful  and  re- 
cherche. The  skirts  are  still  worn  very  full  and  univers- 
ally flounced  ;  the  hoops  are  giadnally  becoming  broader, 
the  length  is  much  the  same :  just  reachmg  the  floor  at 
the  Hides  and  trailing  one  or  Iwo  inches  behind.  The  deep 
flowing  sleeve,  formed  with  puff's,  and  frills  trimmecl  to 
correspond  with  the  skirt,  are  generally  in  favor  ;  a  new 
and  very  pretty  style  of  sleeve,  formed  of  three  frills, 


opening  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  where  the  frills  join  the 
edge  ;  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt,  and  fimsbed  with  bows 
of  ribbon  at  the  top  of  the  iHlls,  on  the  inside  the  am. 
This  is  termed  "  Le  Ruche,"  and  is  exceedingly  beautifti] 
for  a  L'ght  gause,  bar^e,  or  muslin,  as  its  folds  fall  with 
easy  elegance,  showing  to  advantage  a  finely  molded  arm. 
It  is  also  applicable  for  silk,  as  the  opening  in  the  inside 
the  arm  displays  the  rich  embroidery  of  the  imdeisleeve ; 
as  also  the  rich  bracelets  worn  in  full  dreea.  Evening 
dresses  made  in  tulle,  illusion,  crape,  barege,  tissoe,  and 
the  flneet  muslin  are  worn,  also  some  elegant  skirts  of 
lace  over  satin,  the  sides  looped  with  a  bun^  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  are  very  beautiful  and  novel ;  for  rerj  Ught  ma- 
terial tne  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  flounces  having  the 
appearance  of  three  separate  skirts.  Low  necks  and  shark 
sleeves  are  onirersaUy  worn  for  evening  drees.  The 
sleeves  are  fiincif  ully  trimmed  ;  some  are  formed  of  a  dec^ 
&11  of  rich  lace  with  a  very  fine  pufling,  at  the  bead :  Hut 
lace  may  fall  loosely  to  the  ellww,  or  is  festooned  with 
knots  of  ribbon,  bunches  of  fruit,  or  sprsjrs  of  Howers ;  the 
front  of  the  dress  is  sometimes  formed  of  horixontal  rows 
of  puflb,  edged  with  some  fancy  trimming  ruDiiiag  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  waist  before.  Anomer  TetT-  pretty 
and  fanciful  article  now  in  frivor,  is  a  basqae  made  in 
plain  black  net,  fltting  the  form  easily  and  dosed  in  Itent, 
which  is  ornamented  with  tasseled  buttons,  or  biittoas 
with  bugles  or  Jets  depending  ;  the  skirt  should  fidl  easily 
over  the  hips,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  frill  of  net  of  medimB 
4epth  and  fullness,  edged  by  several  rows  of  No.  O  Telvet 
placed  in  waves  ;  the  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  correspond. 
Collars  of  black  net  with  rows  of  bugles,  suod  Telvet  are 
much  worn. 

Mantillas,  both  of  the  shawl  aod  talma  Conn,  made  of 
lace  and  velvet,  moire  antique,  silk  and  satin,  are  oBoeh 
worn.  Another  novelty  which  seems  destined  to  become 
a  general  favorite,  is  a  circular  cape,  or  short  doak  of 
cambric  dimity,  or  MarselUes  j  the  edge  trimmed  with 
embroidexT,  lace,  or  a  frill  of  ^e  same,  edged  with  a 
scallop  ;  the  shoulder  is  trimmed  with  a  hood  or  eoOar,  as 
suits  the  fancy.  It  is  easy  and  oool,  which  is  s«flleieot  to 
recommend  it  to  the  atteation  of  those  who  combine  tests 
and  comfort. 

The  skirts  of  very  yoaqg  misses  still  contiBae  short  aod 
much  trimmed  with  tucks  and  flounces.  The  eldrta  are 
very  full,  and  several  have  adopted  the  hoop  ;  tbe  waist  is 
low,  exposing  the  full  round  shonlders ;  ttie  ateeves  are 
very  short,  usually  formed  of  one  or  two  puflk,  with  aftffl 
or  edge  corresponding  with  the  triauning  ot  the  sUrt 
For  very  young  misses  the  sleeves  are  nsnally  loofed  on 
the  shoulder  with  armlets  of  coraL  gold  oc  iewdto.  aBHil 
circular  capes  of  dimity,  or  llarsehfea.  with  an  oaknid- 
ered  edge,  are  much  in  &vor  Ihr  the  sueei.  Leghorn  hsti 
with  white  or  salmon-colored  ribboa^  witli  mne  or  two  ee- 
trich  feathers  placed  at  the  side,  and  drooping  over  the 
front,  are  decidedly  in  taste  for  the  early  part  of  tl»e  ssa- 
son.  A  very  becoming  dress  for  young  nsflterB  is  a  loose 
sacqoa,  the  skirt  slightly  fuU.  the  body  rather  tfght,  eoa- 
fined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  of  enameled  kathev,  with  a 
clasp  of  iancifnl  device  ;  the  sleeves  short,  fall  9mA  open, 
displaying  a  sleeve  of  fine  cambric,  iksteaed  at  the  wrist 
by  a  Toimded  band  The  trowsers  are  of  white  Jeaa,  frill, 
and  reach  Just  below  the  knees,  edged  with  a  row  of  scal- 
lops with  a  smiple  vine  or  with  niusUa  needle-wotk ;  a 
cap  of  fancy  straw,  trimmed  with  a  straw  eord  and  tss- 
seu,  the  front  of  white  eaameled  leather ;  a  doak  ef  ess- 
broMered  oambrie  of  the,edor  cf  tbe  saeqoe  or  white, 
finished  at  the  nntk  with  a  small  eoUar,  com|iletes  thfa 
charming  costume. 

There  has  been  a  slight  change  both  in  the  form  aad 
material  of  bonnets— the  style  now  in  favor  being  flat  or 
square  on  the  tip  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the  oral  or  cap 
shape.  Some,  however,  still  adheie  to  the  cap  crown. 
The  curtain  is  still  very  deep  and  full,  much  trimmed,  or 
it  is  formed  of  alternate  rows  of  ribboo,  straw,  velvet  and 
lace  ;  black  velvet  bands,  with  small  straw  buttooa,  are 
very  much  worn  ;  the  front  is  stUl  very  small,  and  seems 
to  project  a  little  more  in  the  center  ;  the  znsKle  is  oroMr 
mented  with  a  blonde  ruche,  with  dark  spots  or  row  deli- 
cately shading  through  it .  clusters  of  fruit  and  spiays  of 
flowers,  mingled  with  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  hoIlybenT 
and  the  deep  green  of  the  ivy  and  grass,  together  wItt 
some  deep  colors  in  velvet  leaves,  forming  a  lidi  and  bcaa- 
tiful  contrast ;  the  outside  is  trimmed  with  fruits,  vines 
and  leaves  of  the  most  gorgeous  hues  placed  low  at  the 
sides  and  falling  over  the  crown,  partially  conceafing.  and, 
at  the  same  time,  giving  an  air  of  graee  which  it  is  fanpoS' 
Fible  to  describe.  The  most  brilliant  colors  of  blue,  scar- 
let, green,  brown,  gold  and  amber,  mixed  with  Cuiey 
straw,  spotted  with  black  or  colored  chenOle.  velvet  and 
lace,  are  usually  the  foundation  of  a  fashionable  hat. 
Some  elegant  chenille  fi^atbers  in  black  and  other  colon 
are  novelties  and  much  in  ftvor. 


liiiklr   States    '^^^m. 
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iDGmorable  b;  the  diecoTeries  of  JaiUM  Watt, 

1  tbe  stesDi  engine,  irbich  has  since  become  tbe 

.   olij^t  of  SDchiiQlTereBl  interest,  wasamachiDe 

Steam  navlgatloa  took  Ita  rise  on  onr  noble  I  of  eitremeij  limited  power,  Inferior  la  impor- 

HadMin  ;  and  the  maaT  coperior  Epecimeos  of  I  tance  and  aKftilneffi  to  most  other  mechanical 
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ageDts  used  as  prime  movers.  Hero  of  Alex- 
andria, who  lived  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  Christ,  has  left  us  the  description 
of  a  machine,  in  which  a  continued  rotary  mo- 
tion was  imparted  to  an  axis  by  a  blast  of  steam 
issuing  from  lateral  orifices  in  arms  placed  at 
right  angles  with  it  Other  writers  of  remote 
antiquity  make  mention  of  various  experiments, 
all  of  which  confirm  the  fact  that,  in  a  measure, 
some  of  the  qualities  of  steam  were  understood. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  French  engineer,  De  Gaus,  invented  a 
machine  by  which  a  column  of  water  might  be 
raised  by  the  pressure  of  steam  confined  in  the 
vessel  above  the  water  to  be  elevated  ;  and  in 
1629  Branca,  an  Italian  philosopher,  contrived 
a  plan  of  working  several  mills  by  a  blast  of 
steam  against  the  vanes.  From  the  descriptions, 
however,  which  have  been  left  us  of  these  con- 
trivances, it  does  not  appear  that  their  projec- 
tors were  acquainted  with  those  physical  prop- 
erties of  elasticity  and  condensation  on  which 
the  power  of  steam,  as  a  mechanical  agent,  de- 
pends. In  1663  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester described,  in  his  Century  of  Inventions,  an 
apparatus  for  raising  water  by  the  expansive 
force  of  steam  alone.  The  next  name  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  progressive  history  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  steam  engine  is  that  of  Denis 
Papin,  a  native  of  France,  who,  being  banished 
from  his  country,  was  established  Brofessor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Marburgh  by 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  first  conceived 
the  important  idea  of  obtaining  a  moving  power 
by  means  of  a  piston  working  in  a  cylinder, 
(1688,)  and  subsequently  (1690)  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  by  the  sudden 
condensation  of  steam  by  cold.  In  accordance 
with  these  ideas  he  constructed  a  model,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  cylinder,  in  which  was  in- 
serted a  solid  piston,  and  beneath  this  a  small 
quantity  of  water ;  and  applying  heat  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  steam  was  generated, 
the  elastic  force  of  which  raised  the  piston. 
The  cylinder  was  then  cooled  by  removing  the 
fire,  when  the  steam  condensed  and  became 
again  converted  into  water,  thus  creating  a 
vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  into  which  the  piston 
was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  atmospheric  air. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Papin  car- 
ried this  or  any  other  machine  into  practical 
use  before  machines  worked  by  them  had  been 
constructed  elsewhere.  Yet,  as  the  inventor  of 
the  mfdy  valvtr,  (without  which  the  steam  engine 
could  not  exist,)  his  name  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered. He  has  also  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
person  who  suggested  steam  as  a  motive  power 


lor  boats.  Captain  Savery,  an  Iriuglishman.  has 
the  honor  of  constructing  the  first  actual  work- 
ing steam  engine,  for  which  he  received  a  pat- 
ent in  1698.  It  was,  however,  a  crude  and 
impracticable  affair,  owing  to  the  danger  of 
explosion  f^om  the  high  preasnre  of  the  tteam 
that  was  used,  and  i^om  the  enormous  wafte  of 
heat  by  unnecessary  condensation.  Several  in- 
genious men  now  turned  their  attention  to  tb^ 
improvement  of  the  steam  engine,  with  a  view 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel,  which  was 
found  to  be  so  immense  as  to  preclude  itB  use, 
except  under  very  favorable  circumstance&  In 
1705,  Thomas  Newcomen,  a  blacksmith  or  iron- 
monger, and  John  Cawiey,  a  plumber  and 
glazier,  patented  their  atmospheric  engine,  in 
which  condensation  was  effected  by  the  effusion 
of  cold  water  upon  the  external  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  which  was  introduced  into  a  hollow 
surrounding  casing.  Having  accidentally  ob- 
served that  an  engine  worked  several  strokes 
with  unusual  rapidity  without  the  supply  of 
condensing  water,  Newcomen  found,  on  exam- 
ining the  piston,  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the 
water,  poured  on  to  keep  it  air-tight,  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  little  jet,  and  instantly  condensed 
the  steam  under  it.  This  led  him  to  abandon 
the  casing  and  to  introduce  a  pipe,  fumifbed 
with  a  cock,  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, by 
which  the  water  was  supplied  from  a  reservoir. 
Newcomen'a  engine  required  the  constant  at- 
tendance of  some  person  to  open  and  shut  Ibe 
regulating  and  condensing  valves,  a  duty  that 
was  usually  intrusted  to  boys,  called  cock-boya 
It  is  said  that  one  of  these  boys,  named  Hum- 
phrey Potter,  wishing  to  join  his  comrades  at 
play,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  conse- 
quences of  suspending  the  performances  of  the 
engine,  contrived,  by  attaching  strings  of  proper 
length  to  the  levers  which  governed  the  two 
cocks,  to  connect  them  with  the  beam,  so  that 
it  would  open  and  close  the  cocks  as  it  moved 
up  and  down  with  the  most  perfect  regularity. 
By  this  simple  contrivance  the  steam  engine, 
for  the  first  time,  became  a  perfect  machine. 

It  was  in  repairing  a  working  model  of  a 
steam  engine  on  Ncwcomen's  principle,  for  the 
lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  that  James  Watt 
directed  his  mind  to  the  prosecution  of  those 
inventions  and  beautiful  contrivances  by  which 
he  gave  to  senseless  matter  an  almost  instinct- 
ive power  of  self-ac^ustment,  with  more  pre- 
cision of  action  than  belongs  to  any  animated 
being,  and  which  has  rendered  his  name  cele- 
brated throughout  the  civilized  world.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  Newcomen's  engine 
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was  of  its  last  and  meet  approved  constnictioo. 
Still,  however,  it  contained  bnt  Uie  mere  : 
mcnia,  Uie  undereioped  germs  of  tliat  woudei^ 
ful  and  more  peifect  triumptl  of  geuiua  and 
mechanical  skill — the  steam  engine  of  Watt. 
We  had  inlended  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
sCTcral  of  the  mcccBsiTe  improTements  of  Watt 
in  perfecting  his  engine,  bat  areobliged  tocon- 
flne  our  article  to  a  limited  space,  and  . 
UtereAire  omit  them. 


James  Watt  was  bom  at  Greenock,  in  Ben- 
frewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  19Ui  ot  January, 
1736.  He  was  tbe  dcKcndant  of  a  fanilj  the 
members  of  which,  tbr  several  generations,  bad 
eshibitPd  Dosmoll  degree  of  abiiitj.  His  earl; 
mdiments  of  edacatioD  were  received  in  hi 
native  town ;  haviop,  in  his  joutb,  maoifeated 
portialitf  for  the  practical  part  of  mecbaoics, 
he  went,  in  hia  eighteenth  jear,  to  London 
obtain  instruction  as  a  mathematical  insti 
ment  maker,  bnt  remained  there  little  mc 
than  a  jear,  being  compelled  to  return  home 
on  account  of  ill  health.  When  be  reached  bis 
miyoritj  be  was  appointed  instrument  maker  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  His  ability  In  his 
profeesion  is  thus  complimented  by  H.  Arago  : 
"  There  are  still  in  existence  some  small  instru- 
menls  which  were  at  this  time  made  entirely  by 
Watt's  own  hand,  and  they  are  of  very  exquisite 
workmanship.  I  may  add  that  his  bdd 
lately  shown  me  some  of  his  first  deeigae,  and 
that  they  are  truly  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
and  precision  of  the  drawing.  It  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  Watt  u!Cd  to  speak  wilh  com- 
placency of  hia  manual  dexterity."    This  was  a 


gin  that  seemed  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family. 
In  ITGSbe  left  the  Univendty  and  removed  into 
town,  intending  to  practice  as  a  civil  engineer; 
but  Professor  Anderson's  model  of  Newcomen's 
engine  begot  a  germ  In  Watt's  mind,  its  matu- 
rity had  already  commenced,  and  it  flnally 
propagated  those  ideas  respecting  the  use  of 
steam  povrer  which  have  led  to  such  gigantic 
consequences.  His  Bret  patent  is  dated  JuneS, 
17S9,  which  Parliament,  in  1TI6,  eilended  for 
twenty-five  years,  in  consideration  of  tbe  na- 
tional importance  of  the  Inventions  and  the 
difficulties  and  expense  ol  introducing  tbem  to 
public  notice.  In  177*  Watt  removed  from 
Glasgow  to  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  where 
be  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Bolton, 
in  which  connection  he  carried  on  bis  improve- 
ments in  the  steam  engine,  which  were  not  the 
only  valuable  inventions  that  resulted  from  his 
ingenious  and  industrious  biain.  Ho  died  at 
his  house  at  HeathQcld,  in  the  County  of  Staf- 
ford, on  the  26th  of  August,  IS19,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-fbnr,  after  having  realized 
an  ample  fortune  and  most  dixlinguiahed  civic 
honors,  the  well-earned  reward  of  hla  industry 
and  ability. 

Next  to  its  connection  wiUi  tlie  printing  press, 
the  appticatioo  of  steam  to  locomotion  Is  among 
its  most  valuable  beneSts  to  our  race,  and  must 
be  considi^rcd  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  present  age.  Tbe  first  of  these  latter 
adaptations  was  in  its  introduction  to  the  pro- 
pulton  of  boats.  Thenaeof  the  paddle  and  the 
oar  reach  back  beyond  tradition ;  they  are 
found  with  tbe  most  barlnrous  and  untutored 
savage,  the  lowest  type  of  the  human  family,, 
uid  the  perfection  they  obtained  even  there, 
shows  their  great  importance  in  tbe  economy 
of  man.  Tbe  steps  were  gradual, bat  sure,  from 
the  hollow  log,  propelled  by  a  rnde  paddle,  up 
to  tbe  rowing  Tessels  of  the  time  of  the  Phmne- 
cians,  who  far  surpassed  all  other  nations  of 
antiquity  in  navigation,  adventuring  far  out  tO' 
sea,  and  planting  colonies  at  distant  points,. 
subsequently  to  \fe  rivalled  by  Greece  and 
Rome.  Succeeding  tbe  oar,  the  paddle-wheel 
seems  tohavelwen  the  next  step— of  course  tbe 
power  being  manual  or  animal ;  and  next  swls. 
which  held  the  sway  for  centuries,  and  even  at 
the  present  time  ore  second  only  to  sleam  itself 

To  Robert  Fnlton  belongs  the  imperishable 
honor  of  the  Invention  and  constmction  of  tb» 
first  sacce<sful  steamboat  We  have  no  wish 
nor  intention  to  detract  a  single  iota  from  the 
merits  of  tbe  many  mastrrr  minds  that,  for 
nearly  a  whole  ceotnry,  were  directed  to  th& 
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aooompliBhment  oT  the  grtind  clitani!  that  wai 
finally  nchioTed  by  FiiKon.  To  our  conntiy- 
mcn,  Erana,  Fitch,  Rnmscj,  Stevens,  Ellrwortli 
aud  Livmgston,  to  Hull.  Miller,  Symington, 
and  many  others  on  the  Eastom  Continent, 
much  credit  ia  due;  bat,  bnllinnt  and  obovo 
nil  OQ  the  roll  of  fame,  standi  the  imiuortal 
name  of  Fulton,  for  hU  la  encircled  with  the 
laurel  of  success. 

Itnmscy  and  Fitcb  were  cotemporaneoaR  <n 
their  rc^archca.  Both  attempted  to  congtract 
aleambonts  aa  early  as  1TS3,  and  models  of  both 
of  Ibeir  contrivances  were  eThibited  in  ITSi  to 
General  Washington.  Fitch's  apparatus  was  a 
■ystem  of  padUles;  Ramsey  at  first  uscdapump, 
which  drew  the  wafer  in  at  the  bow  and  forced 
tt  out  through  Ihe  atern  of  the  boat.  He  after- 
ward employed  poles,  act  Id  motion  by  eranka 
<m  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  of  hla  engine,  which 
waa  InteDded  to  be  preaaed  against  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  About  the  date  of  these  experi- 
ments, Fitch  sent  drawings  of  his  apparatus  to 
Watt  and  Bolton,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  Fnglisb  patent ;  and  in  1TS9  Rumsey  visited 
Kagland  upon  the  same  errand.  The  former 
was  not  Bucceasful  in  oblaining  patronage ;  but 
the  latter,  by  tltc  aid  of  somecQterptisiaB  Indi- 
ridual,  procured  the  means  to  bnild  a  vesael  on 
the  Thames,  which,  however,  was  not  set  in 
motion  nntit  after  his  death,  in  1793.  Fitch's 
boat  w«a  propelled  throngh  the  water  at  the 
rate  of  fonr  miles  per  bonr,  bat  that  of  Bumncy 
proved  unsnccesFfnl.  John  Stevens,  of  Hobo- 
ken,  commenced  his  experiments  on  steam  navl- 
gation  in  1T91.    Ho  inveotcd  the  flrst  tubular 


boiler.  His  first  attempts  were  made  with  a 
rotary  engine ;  for  which,  however,  he  Epecdily 
substituted  one  of  Watt's.  With  various  forms 
of  veBsels,  and  different  modiflcationa  of  pro- 
pelling apparatus,  he  impelled  boats  at  tbe  rate 
of  five  and  six  miles  per  hour.  In  the  year 
1707  Chancellor  LivingstoD  built  a  aleamboat 
on  tbc  Hudson  River.  Jn  the  full  confidenecof 
Buccesa,  be  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  for  an  exclusive  privilege,  which  was 
granted  on  condition  that  he  should,  witluD  a 
year,  produce  a  vessel  Impelled  by  steam  at  the 
of  three  miles  per  hour.  This  he  was  us- 
able to  efl'ect,  and  the  project  was  dropped  for 
the  time.  In  the  year  1800,  however,  LiTluga- 
ton  and  Stevens  united  Ibelr  efforts,  in  which 
Ihey  were  aided  by  Nicholas  Roosevelt.  Their 
apparatus  was  a  i^atem  of  paddles  reaemblinK 
a  boriEOntal  chain-pump,  and  set  in  motion  by 
an  engine  of  Watt's  construction.  The  jmnt 
proceedings  of  these  peraona  were  interrupted 
by  the  appointment  of  Chancellor  Livingaton 
to  represent  the  American  Government  in 
France,  but  neither  he  nor  Ur.  Stevens  were 
yet  discouraged ;  the  latter  continaed  topurtve 
his  experiments  at  Hoboken,  while  the  fbrmrr 
carried  to  Europe  high-raised  expectations  of 

Fulton,  having  occupied  himself  at  Paris, 
alongwitb  Livingston,  In  the  investigation  of 
the  capabilit  ea  of  difibrcnt  apparatus  for  pro- 
pulsion, was  finally  led  to  the  conviction  that, 
of  all  methods  proposed,  the  paddle-wheels  poa- 
Fe^ficd  the  greatest  advantages.  He  next 
planned  a  mode  of  attaching  wheels  to  the  en- 
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gine  of  Watt,  ingenioiui  in  itself,  bnt  complica- 
ted, aud  which  ho  ftflennrd  BimpliBed  extremcl;. 
Up  to  IbiB  tins  ths  relation  of  tbe  force  of  the 
cngioa  to  the  veiooitj  of  the  wheels,  the  reeis- 
t&itee  of  tke  nsler  to  the  tootioD  of  tba  vemei, 
had  never  beca  made  a  matter  of  preiiminary 
calcnlatioD.  Aware,  however,  that  upon  a 
proper  combination  of  these  ctementJi  ail  posi- 
tive hopes  of  SDCccea  must  depend,  he  obtained 
aocesB  to  the  recorded  eiperimcnta  of  the 
Society  of  Aria,  and,  limiting  bia  proposed  speed 
to  foar  miles  per  honr,  planned  his  machinery 
and  boats  accordingly.  The  vewcl  was  then 
constructed  at  Paris,  and  being  lanuched  on  the 
Seine,  performed  its  task  inexact  conformity  to 
his  anticipationB.  From  the  suoccsa  of  this  ex- 
periment, which  was  performed  in  1803,  it  was 
resolved  to  take  immediate  measures  to  hare  a 
boat  of  lar;!!  «ize  constmctcd  in  the  United 
States;  bnt  as,  at  that  time,  the  workahopa  of 
this  country  were  incapable  of  TuniLBbiDg  a 
steam  engine,  it  becume  necessary  to  order  one 
of  Watt  and  Bolton  ;  after  which  Fulton  pro- 
ceeded to  Englaud  to  superintend  its  conetruc- 
tion.  In  the  meantime  LiviogBton  was  euf- 
Ocienlly  furtunale  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  tbe 
■  eiclusirc  grant  from  Ibe  Slate  of  New  York, 
and  having  diafolvcil  his  connection  with  Ste- 
vens, now  joined  Fulton,  as  by  this  time  the 
strife  foTEuprcmacy  was  already  getting  quite 
animated. 

In  the  Spring  of  180T,  having  returned  to 
this  country,  Fulton  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  his  boat ;  she  was  laanchcd  IWim  the 
yard  of  Charles  Brown,  on  the  East  River  side 
of  this  city,  in  July  of  that  year.  The  engine 
from  England  liavlng   been   placed  on  board, 


she  made  her  trial  trip  inAugu£t,  during  which 
!he  was  moved  fhnn  her  birtb-placc  to  the 
Jersey  shore.  The  surprise  and  admiration 
expressed  by  all  who  witnened  this  first  happy 
result  is  almost  indescribable  ;  the  minds  of 
tbe  moat  incredulous  wero  changed  in  a  few 
momenta;  before  the  boat  bad  made  the  pro- 
gress of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  greatest  nabe- 
liever  most  have  been  converted.  The  person 
who,  white  he  looked  at  the  expensive  machioe, 
thanked  his  stars  that  he  had  more  wisdom  than 
to  waste  his  money  on  such  idle  schemes. 
changed  the  eipresMon  or  his  features  as  tbe 
boat  moved  from  the  wharf  and  gained  ber 
speed ;  bis  complacent  smile  gradually  stiSeaed 
into  an  expreedon  of  wonder.  The  jeers  of  the 
ignorant,  who  had  noithi^r  sense  nor  feeling 
enough  lo  suppress  their  contemptuous  ridicule 
and  rude  jokes,  were  aiieticed  for  a  moment  by 
a  vulgar  astonishment,  which  deprived  (hem  of 
the  power  of  utterance,  till  the  triumph  of 
genius  extorted  from  the  incrediilouEi  multitude 
which  crowded  tbe  shores  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions of  congratulation  and  applause.  This 
boat,  which  was  in  honor  of  Chancellor  Living- 
ston, named  aRcr  his  country  seat,  "  the  Cler- 
mont," soon  after  started  from  near  tbe  old 
State  Prison  Dock,  at  the  foot  of  Amoa  street. 
New  York,  for  Ailiany.  On  the  first  voyage 
she  arrived  at  her  deatinalion  without  accident 
of  any  kind.  The  astonishment  of  tbe  inhabit- 
ants on  the  banks  of  the  Budson,  excited  by 
her  appearance,  many  of  whom  had  never 
heard  of  a  steam  engine,  much  less  a  steam- 
boat, has  been  the  sulycct  of  many  quaint  and 
interesting  sketches  of  both  pen  and  pencil. 
some  of  which  went  most  ridiculous,  while 
others  were  of  that  character  wblch  nothing 
but  an  object  of  real  grandeur  could  have  ex- 
cited. She  was  described  by  some,  who  had  In- 
distinctly seen  her  passing  in  the  night,  as  a 
living  monster  moving  on  tbe  waters,  defying 
the  winds  and  tide,  and  breathing  Qames  and 
smoke.  She  had  the  most  terriSc  appearance 
to  other  veneU  which  were  navigating  the 
river  at  this  time.  The  fuel  used,  the  same  as 
in  all  steamboats  for  years  after,  was  dry  pine 
wood,  which  sends  forth  a  volume  of  ignited  , 
vapor  several  feet  above  the  top  of  the  smoke 
pipe ;  and  whenever  the  fire  is  stirred,  a  gaiary 
of  sparks  fly  olT,  which  at  night  presented  a 
twautiful  and  effective  appearance.  This  nn- 
eommon  light  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
crews  of  other  veswla,  who,  altbouKh  the  wind 
and  tide  were  adverse,  were  astonished  to  Dnd 
that  the  otyect  producing  it  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching them,  and  when  it  came  so  near  thai 
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the  DoiM  of  the  macbiuer;  and  puddle- wheels 
could  be  heard,  it  is  said  the  crews,  in  some  ia- 
atances,  Bhraok  between  their  decks  ft-om  the 
startling  eight ;  Bome  escaped  to  the  shore  bj 
the  aid  of  their  small  boats,  while  others  pros- 
trated themselves,  and  besought  FroTidence  to 
protect  tbem  from  the  horrible  monster  which 
was  marching  on  the  tide  and  lighting  its  path 
hy  the  Arc  which  it  Tomited.  It  is  said  tbat 
one  individual,  when  he  first  saw  the  Clermont 
on  her  passage,  and  as  she  was  passing  the  now 
city  of  Hudson,  went  home  and  told  his  wife 
tbat  he  had  "  seen  the  devil  going  to  Alboa; 
in  a  saw-mill  1" 

Undoubtedly  the  Clermont's  first  trip  to 
Albany  was  an  eiperimeaCU  one,  as  it  was  tbe 
intention  of  Messrs.  Foltoa  and  Livingston  to 
eventual];  employ  her  on  the  UieBistuppi  River, 
it  being  surmised  that  the  patronage  procura- 
ble on  tbe  Hudson  would  be  entirely  inade- 
quate to  insure  a  paying  speculation.  The  ac- 
count of  this  first  trip  was,  ftt  the  tiiDe,thiu  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Fultoa  : 
•'  Tbilu  Ediior  ^ Oc  American  Cilutn  i 


^rvat  importuiee  to  mj  voiuitrT,  to  prannt  ernns 
ofdniou,  &nd  gire  boido  AtiA&ctEDn  to  the  Mvada  of  i 
fpl  ImprvTementi,  jon  will  hiTC  the  goodoesA  to  pub 
the  roILDwiiig  rt»ten»Dt  of  fkcli : 
■^  r  left  Nbw  York  on  Uoadiij  fA  1  o^clwA  *nd  ■irt 


(t  AllvDJ  >t  Ars  In  I 
Ifaif,  eight  hour.. 


On  WedoeadAj  I  deparlfd 


o'clock  iD  the  mornin^^  1 


:  in  tbe  aflenuKm ;  time,  tUrty  hoDn  ;  wpmee  na 
;h,  one  faoDdred  and  fl^  Diilee — equal  to  Ave  dDb 
ir.    HinnighDnt  mj  vliole  waj,  both  goin^  and  n^ 


"KOBOIT  FTLTON." 
In  a  letter  to  bis  Mead  Hr.  Barlow,  he  says: 
'^Vy  iteamboatVDjv^  to  Albany  ai^  back  haa  tnnHl 


diebmcefnimNe. 

YoA  to 

1  np  !n  thirlj-ti 

thirlj.     I  had  ■  breeia  again 

[Oing  and  coming 

and  the  T 

-hollj  by  the  po 

vcr  of  the 

nanj  iloopa  and 

parttd  with  them 

»  If  they 

ha>l 

IBwecof  propelUD 

KbOBtjbj 

tao. 

bundrrdead 


flnilelj  I 


eliened  tliat  the  la 


1  epectatoTS,  1  heui]  a  namber  vf 

call  phfloflophen  and  pn^teton. 
1  time^  montj  and  aeal  In  aeoo- 


;   and,  althnu^  tbe  proapeet  of  porunal 


tbe  Inientioii.'- 

It  must  have  been  on  the  retora  trial  trip 
that  the  first  Incident  related  in  the  fbllowmg, 
by  a  correspondent  to  the  BoJIhlo  Conunerciil 
Advertiser,  occurred. 

Some  twenty  years  unce,  more  or  less — rorjl 
cannot  Ox  the  date  with  more  certainly— i 
formed  a  traveling  acquaintance,  upou  a  steam- 
boat on  (he  Hudson  River,  with  a  gentlemaij. 
who  on  that  occasion  related  to  me  some  Idc^ 
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deota  of  tbc  Brst  royage  of  Fallon  to  Albany 
in  bis  Bteamboat,  the  Cknnonl,  whicb  1  bave 
never  met  wUh  elBcwhere.  The  gentleman's 
name  I  bave  lout,  bat  I  urg«d  him  at  the  time 
to  pnbliBb  what  he  related ;  which,  however,  as 
Tar  ae  I  know,  he  haa  never  done,  1  have  bcv- 
eral  times  repeated  the  facts  as  they  were  (old 
to  me.  and  have  often  been  reqncsted  to  secure 
them  From  oblivioa  by  giving  them  Uitheprcsx. 
"  I  chanced."  said  my  narrator,  "to  be  at  Alba- 
ny on  biiHincna  when  Fallon  arrived  there,  in  hi: 
Dobeard-of  crart,  which  everybody  fblt  such  in 


terest  in  eeeing.  Being  ready  to  leave,  and 
bearing  that  this  craft  naa  to  return  to  New 
York,  I  repaired  on  board  and  inquired  for  Mr. 
Fulton.  I  was  referred  to  the  cabin,  and  there 
I  found  a  plain,  gentlemanly  man,  wbolly  alone 
and  engaged  iu  writing. 

" '  Mr.  Fulton,  I  presume  V 

"  •  Tea  Sir.' 

'■■  Do  you  return  to  New  York  with  this  boat  t' 

■'  ■  We  shall  try  to  get  back,  Sir.' 

" '  Can  I  have  a  pafsaiie  down  V 

'• '  You  can  lake  your  chance  with  us,  Sir.' 
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**  I  inquired  the  amount  to  be  paid ;  and. 
after  a  moment's  heiutatiou,  a  Bam — I  think  six 
dollars — was  named.  The  amount,  in  coin,  I 
laid  in  his  open  hand  ;  and,  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  it,  he  remained  so  long  motionless  that  I 
supposed  there  might  be  a  miscount,  and  said 
to  him : 

** 'Is  that  right,  Sirr 

"  This  roused  him  as  from  a  kind  of  re^ery, 
and  as  he  looked  up  to  me  the  big  tear  was 
beaming  in  his  eye  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he 
said: 

*•  *  Excuse  me,  Sir  ;*  but  memory  was  busy  as 
I  contemplated  this,  the  first  pecuniary  reward  I 
have  ever  received  for  all  my  exertions  in 
adapting  steam  to  navigation.  I  would  gladly 
commemorate  the  occasion  over  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  you,  but  really  I  am  too  poor,  even  for 
that,  just  now  :  yet  I  trust  wo  may  meet  again 
when  this  will  not  be  so.' 

"  The  voyage  to  New  York  was  successful,  as 
all  know,  and  terminated  without  accident. 
Some  four  years  after  this,  when  the  Clermont 
was  greatly  improved  and  her  name  changed  to 
the  North  River,  and  when  two  other  boats — 
namely,  the  Car  of  Neptune  and  the  Paragon — 
had  been  built,  making  Mr.  Fulton's  fleet  con- 
sist of  three  boats,  regularly  plying  between 
New  York  and  Albany,  I  took  passage  upon 
one  of  these  for  the  latter  city.  The  cabin,  in 
that  day,  was  below ;  and  as  I  walked  its 
length,  to  and  fro,  I  saw  I  was  very  closely  ob- 
served by  one  I  supposed  was  a  stranger.  Soon, 
however,  I  recalled  the  features  of  Mr.  Fulton ; 
bat,  without  disclosing  this,  I  continued  my 
walk  and  awaited  the  result.  At  length,  in 
passing  his  scat,  our  eyes  met,  when  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  eagerly  seizing  my  hand,  ex- 
claimed : 

*' '  I  knew  it  must  be  you,  for  your  features 
have  never  escaped  me ;  and  though  I  am  still 
far  from  rich,  yet  I  may  venture  that  bottle 
now.' 

''It  was  ordered,  and  daring  its  discussion 
Mr.  Fulton  ran  rapidly,  but  vividly,  over  his 
experience  of  the  world's  coldness  and  sneers, 
and  of  the  hopes,  fears,  disappointments  and 
difficulties  that  were  scattered  through  his  whole 
career  of  discovery  up  to  the  very  point  of  his 
final  crowning  triumph,  at  which  he  so  fully 
felt  he  had  at  last  arrived. 

"  •  And  in  reviewing  all  these,'  said  he,  *  I 
have  again  and  again  recalled  the  occasion  and 
the  incident  of  our  first  interview  at  Albany, 
and  never  have  I  done  so  without  its  renewing 
in  my  mind  the  vivid  emotions  it  originally 
caused.    That  seemed,  and  still  does  seem  to 


me,  the  turning  point  in  my  destiny — the  di- 
viding line  between  light  and  darkness  in  my 
career  upon  earth ;  for  it  was  the  first  actual 
recognition  of  my  asefulness   to  my  fellow 


men. 


» ?> 


Soon  after  her  trial  the  boat  was  advertised 
and  established  as  a  regalar  packet  between 
New  York  and  Albany.  The  following  is  the 
first  regular  announcement.  It  appeared  in  the 
Albany  Gazette,  and  is  dated  Sept  2,  1807. 
The  time  promised  was  performed  with  great 
punctuality : 

«  The  North  Hirer  steamboat  will  leare  Plaaliu  Book 
Ferry,  [now  Jersey  Qlj  Feny,  at  the  foot  of  Conrtlandi 
street,]  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  September,  at  nine  la  the 
morning,  and  will  arrire  at  Albany  on  Satorday  at  nine  in 
the  afternoon. 

"  Provisions,  good  berths  and  aooommodationa  are  pt«> 
Tided.    The  charge  to  each  passenger  is  as  follows  : 

To  Newbuigh $3  00. .  .Time,  14  hoars. 

To  Poughliecpsie.  ..  4  00..  .Time,  17  hours. 

ToEsopus 6  00... Time,  20houra. 

To  Hudson..   .    ....  5  60... Time,  30  hours. 

To  Albany 7  00... Time,  S6  hours. 

"  For  places  apply  to  Wm.  Yandervoort,  No.  4S  Court- 
landt  street,  on  the  comer  of  Greenwich.  Way  pasaeqgen 
to  Tarry  town,  &e.,  will  apply  to  the  captain  on  board. 

"  The  steamboat  will  leave  Albany  on  Monday,  the  7tli 
of  September,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  anive 
at  New  York  on  Tuesday  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  eveniqg. 
Slio  will  leave  New  York  on  Wednesday  at  nine  o'dods 
and  arrive  at  Albany  on  Thorsdey  at  nine  in  the  evening. 
She  will  leave  Albany  on  Friday  morning  at  nine  o'clo^ 
and  arrive  at  New  York  on  Saturday  evening  at  nioff 
o'clock — ^thus  perfonning  two  voyages  from  Albany  and 
one  from  New  York  within  the  week.  On  Monday,  the  14th, 
and  Friday,  the  18th,  she  will  leave  New  York  at  nine  fai 
the  morning,  and  Albany,  on  the  16th,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  after  which  the  arrangements  for  her  departnie 
will  be  announced. 

"  For  passage  apply  at  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  Sfeeb> 
bins's  Stage  House,  or  to  the  captain  on  board,  when  a 
book  will  be  kept  to  enter  names." 

On  the  first  voyage  as  a  packet  boat  there 
were  twenty-four  passengers  on  board  the  Clei^ 
mont.  The  only  known  surylvor  of  the  number 
is  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Wilson,  of  Albany.  Some 
time  since,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  Judge 
Wilson  published  the  following  narrative : 

"  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  present 
generation  to  have  a  correct  account  of  the 
first  boat  built  by  Fulton  and  Livingston,  on 
her  first  trip  as  a  passage  vessel,  by  one  who 
^vas  then  a  passenger.  The  writer  of  this  article 
resided  in  New  York,  and  was  often  in  the  ship- 
yard when  Mr.  Fulton  was  building  his  first 
boat.  She  was  a  queer  looking  craft ;  and,  like 
everything  new,  excited  much  attention,  and 
not  a  little  ridicule.  When  she  was  launched, 
and  the  steam  engine  placed  in  her,  that  also 
was  looked  upon  as  a  piece  with  the  boat  built 
to  float  it    In  thoee  days  the  operations  of  tlie 
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iteani  eogiQc  were  but  little  kaowa.  A  few  had 
■c;q  the  one  far  ral^ng  the  Manhattan  water, 
but  to  the  people  at  large  the  thing  was  a  hid- 
den Bj-Bterj.  Carioaity  was  now  greatly  ex- 
cited. When  it  waa  aaaouuccd  in  Mew  York 
th»t  the  boat  woald  start  from  the  foot  of 
Courtlandt  street  at  6i  o'clock  on  Friday  mora- 
ing,  the  4lh  of  September,  and  take  paasengera 
to  Albany,  there  was  a  brood  Bmilc  oa  every 
fooe  aa  the  inquiry  was  mmlc  if  anybody  would 
be  fool-hardy  enough  to  go.  A  friend  of  the 
writer  of  thin  article,  hearing  he  intended  to 
Teoture,  accosted  him  in  the  street : 

"  '  John,  will  thee  risk  thy  life  in  guch  a  con- 
cern! I  tell  (bee  she  in  the  most  fearful  mid 
foKi  living,  and  thy  father  ought  to  restrain 
thee.' 

"  When  Friday  morning  came  the  wharves, 
piers,  house-tops,  and  every  spot  from  which 
a  sight  could  be  obtained,  were  Qiled  with 
spectators.  There  were  twelve  berths,  aud 
every  one  was  taken.  The  tare  was  $T. 
All  the  machinery  of  the  boat  was  fully  ex- 
posed to  view ;  the  water  and  balance  wheels 
were    entirely    uncovered ;    the    periphi 


were  of  cast-iron,  some  four  inches  or  more 
square,  and  ran  just  clear  of  the  water.  The 
weight  of  both  the  water  and  balance-wheels 
was  Euatained  by  the  shafts,  which  projected 
over  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  There  were  no 
outside  guards.  The  fonvard  pert  of  the  boat 
was  covered  by  a  deck,  mliich  afforded  shelter 
for  the  men  employed  in  navigating  the  boat 
The  after  part  was  fitted  up  in  a  rough  manner 
for  passengers  ;  the  entrance  into  the  cabin  wai 
^om  the  stem,  in  front  of  the  steersman,  who 
worked  a  tillur,  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary 
elnop.  Thick,  black  smoke  Issued  IVom  the 
chimney — steam  hissed  from  every  itUfltted 
valve  and  crevice  of  the  engine.  Fultoa  him- 
self was  there  ;  his  remarkably  clear  and  sharp 
voice  was  heard  above  the  hum  of  the  mnlU- 
tude  and  the  noise  of  the  engine.  All  his  ac- 
tions were  conSdent  and  decided,  unheeding 
(he  fearfutness  of  some  and  the  doubts  and  sar- 
casma  of  others.  In  the  whole  scene  combined 
there  was  an  individuality  and  an  interest 
which,  like  'love's  young  dream.'  comes  bat 
once,  and  is  remembered  forever.  The  time  for 
the  departure  of  the  boat  arrived  ;  some  of  Uie 
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machinery  still  required  to  be  a^jueted  ;  there 
was  a  delay.  Some  of  the  passengers  said,  in 
Fulton's  hearing,  they  feared  the  voyage  would 
prove  a  failure.    He  replied : 

"  '  Gentlemen,  you  need  not  be  uneasy ;  you 
shall  be  in  Albany  before  twelve  o'clock  to- 
morrow.' 

"  When  everything  was  ready,  the  engine 
was  started,  and  the  boat  moved  steadily  but 
slowly  from  the  wharf.  As  she  turned  up 
the  river  and  was  fairly  under  way  there 
arose  such  a  huzza  as  ten  thousand  throats 
never  gave  before.  The  passengers  returned 
the  cheer,  but  Fulton  stood  erect  upon  the 
deck,  his  eye  flashing  with  an  unearthly  bril- 
liancy as  he  surveyed  the  crowd.  He  felt  that 
the  magic  wand  of  success  was  waving  over 
him,  and  he  was  silent.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
kind  of  log-book  should  be  kept.  Gerrit  H. 
Van  Wagenen  was  designated  to  give  the  time, 
and  the  writer  of  this  article  to  set  it  down. 
At  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  the  follow- 
ing paper  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  the 
passengers,  and  published  in  the  Albany  Regis- 
ter of  Tuesday,  September  8,  1807  : 

* "  On  Friday  morning,  at  eighteen  minutes  before  7 
o'cloclc,  the  North  River  steamboat  left  New  York,  landed 
one  passenger  at  Tarrytown,  (twenty-five  miles,)  and 
arrived  at  Newburgh  (sixty-three  miles)  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  landed  one  passenger  there,  and  arrived 
at  Clermont,  (one  hundred  miles,)  where  two  passengers, 
one  of  whom  was  ilr.  Fulton,  were  landed  at  fifteen  min- 
ntes  before  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Albany 
at  twenty-seven  minutes  post  11  o'clock,  making  the  whole 
time  tweniy-fight  hours  and  forty  Jive  miniUa'j  distance, 
<me  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  wind  was  favorable, 
but  light  from  Verplanck's  Point  to  Wappinger's  Creek, 
(foffty  miles.)  The  remainder  of  the  way  It  was  ahead, 
or  there  wu  a  dead  calm.  The  subscribers,  passengeri; 
on  board  of  this  boat  on  her  first  passage  as  a  packet, 
think  it  but  justice  to  state  that  the  accommodations  and 
conveniences  on  board  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. 

Sblah  Stboso,  6.  H.  Yax  W^OEinEir, 

Thoilas  Wali^cb,  Johx  Q.  Wilsok, 

John  P.  Anthoxy,  Dex.vis  H.  I)otlb, 

Gbosqe  Wbtxors,  Wiluam  S.  Hicks, 

J.  Bowman,  J.  Crams, 

Jajrs  Bradest,  Stbphkx  N.  Rowan. 

"  <  Albany,  September  5, 1807.' 

"When  coming  np  Haverstraw Bay  a  man  in 
a  skiff  lay  waiting  for  u&  His  appearance  in- 
dicated a  miller ;  the  paddle-wheels  had  very 
naturally  attracted  his  attention  ;  he  asked 
permission  to  come  on  board.  Fulton  ordered 
a  line  to  be  thrown  to  him,  and  he  Was  drawn 
alongside.  He  said  he  '  did  not  know  about  a 
mill  going  up  stream,  and  came  to  inquire 
about  it'  One  of  the  passengers,  an  Irish- 
man, seeing  through  the  simple-minded  miller 
at  a  glance,  became  his  cicerone ;  showed  him  all 


the  machinery  and  the  contrivances  by  which 
one  wheel  could  be  thrown  out  of  geer  when 
the  mill  was  required  to  come  about.  After 
finishing  the  examination,  said  he,  '  that  will 
do  ;  now  show  me  the  mill-stones.'  *  O,'  swd 
the  other,  '  that  is  a  secret  which  the  master/ 
pointing  to  Fulton,  'has  never  told  ns  yet; 
but  when  we  come  back  from  Albany  with  a 
load  of  corn,  then  if  you  come  on  board  you 
will  see  the  meal  fly.'  Dennis  kept  his  coan- 
tenance  and  the  miller  left.  As  we  pased 
West  Point  the  whole  garrison  was  out  and 
cheered  us  as  we  passed.  At  Newburgh  it 
seemed  as  if  all  Orange  County  had  collected 
there  :  the  whole  side-hill  citv  seemed  animated 
with  life.  Every  sail-boat  and  water  craft  was 
out;  the  ferry-boat  from  Fisbkill  was  filled 
with  ladies.  Fulton  was  engaged  in  seeing  a 
passenger  landed,  and  did  not  observe  the  boat 
until  she  bore  up  alongside.  The  flapping  of 
the  sail  arrested  his  attention,  and,  na  he  tamed, 
the  waving  of  so  many  handkerchiefs  and  the 
smiles  of  bright  and  happy  faces,  struck  him 
wi  th  surprise.  He  raised  his  hat  and  exclaimed, 
"  That  is  the  finest  sight  we  have  seen  yet" 

The  steam  navigation  commenced  on  the 
above  day,  and  has  been  uninterruptedly  con- 
tinued, with  vastly  wonderfiil  increase,  up  to 
the  present  time— possibly,  at  some  future 
period,  to  be  super5?eded  by  some  otl^er  propel- 
ling agent,  which  will  be  as  far  superior  to  it  as 
it  was  over  its  immediate  predecessors.  When 
first  built,  the  Clermont  was  100  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep.  In  1808  she  was 
lengthened  to  150  feet,  widened,  by  baring 
guards  built  on  the  sides,  to  18  feet,  and 
bad  her  name  changed  to  the  North  River.  Her 
burden,  after  the  improvements,  was  165  tuns. 
How  insignificant  to  the  noble  structures  of  tiie 
present !  We  appreciated  this  disparity  when,  a 
few  days  since,  during  a  conversation  with  Capt 
Robert  Crittenden,  who  is  now  the  oldest  living 
North  River  steamboat  skipper,  he  said : 

"  Why,  Sir,  the  boats  of  them  days  would  be 
insuflQcient  to  carry  the  passengers'  baggage  at 
the  present  time."  But,  ere  we  drop  them,  a 
few  words  from  the  biography  of  the  great  snc- 
ccssful  inventor : 

Robert  Fulton,  the  son  of  an  Irish  emigrant 
was  born  in  Little  Brittain,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1765.  In  his  infismcy  he  was 
put  to  school  in  Lancaster,  where  he  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  a  common  English  education. 
His  peculiar  genius  manifested  itself  at  a  very 
early  age.  In  his  childhood  all  his  hours  of 
recreation  were  passed  in  the  shops  of  mechan- 
ics, or  in  the  employment  of  his  pencil.    At 
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the  age  of  BeveDtecn  jeara  be  painted  porlraitB 
and  landBcapeB  ia  Fbitadelph[a,  where  he  re- 
mained until  tie  waa  about  twenty-ODe.  Id  his 
twenlj-secoDd  fear  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  waa  received  with  great  klndoesB  by  hia  dis- 
tinguished cuuntrymaD,  Benjamin  West,  who 
wa8  so  pleased  with  his  promiaing  genius  aad 
amiable  qualities  that  he  took  him  into  hia 
hoase,  where  he  continaed  an  inmate  for  sev- 
eral years.  After  leaving  the  family  of  West, 
be  appears  for  Eome  time  to  have  made  paint- 
ing his  chief  cmploymenL  He  spent  two  yean) 
ia  Devooshire,  where  he  formed  aa  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Duke  of  Bridgcwater,  so  f^oos 
for  hia  canala,  and  Lord  Stanhope,  a  Doblemau 
oeletvated  for  his  love  of  Bcieuce,  and  particu- 
larly for  his  attachment  to  the  mechanical  arts. 
In  1T93  we  And  Fulton  actively  engaged  In  a 
project  to  improve  iolatid  navigatioa.  Even  at 
that  early  period  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
propelling  veEsels  by  steam,  and  be  speaks  in 
someof  hiamaDUEcriptswilhgreatcoDBdenceof 
ltd  practicability.  In  May,  ITOJ,  he  obtained  fW>m 
the  British  Government  a  patent  for  a  double 
inclined  plane,  to  be  naed  for  tranaportation : 
and  ia  the  same  year  he  submitted  to  the  Brit- 


iab  Society  for  the  Premotion  of  Arts  and  Com- 
merce an  improvement  of  his  invention  oD 
mills  for  sawing  marble,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  society  and  aa  honorary 
medal.  He  also  obtained  patents  for  machines 
for  apioning  Sax  and  making  ropes,  and  invent- 
ed a  mechanical  caotrivance  for  scooping  out 
the  earth,  in  certain  situations,  to  form  the 
channels  for  canals  and  aqueducts.  The  sub- 
ject of  canals  appears  chiefly  to  have  engaged 
his  attention  at  this  time.  He  now,  and  proba- 
bly for  some  time  previously,  professed  himself 
a  civil  engineer.  Under  this  title  he  published 
his  work  OQ  canals.  Throughout  hia  course  as 
a  machinist  and  civil  engineer,  hederived  great 
advantage  from  his  talent  for  drawing  and 
panting,  he  being  an  elegant  and  accurate 
draughtsman.  Aftcrhisattention  was  directed  to 
mechanics,  he  seemed  not  to  have  nsed  his  pen- 
cil as  a  painter  till  a  short  time  berore  his 
death,  wheit  ba  painted  some  portraits  of  his 
own  family.  In  1797  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  lived  seven  years  in  the  femily  of  Joel  Bar- 
low, during  which  time  he  studied  the  higher 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  perspee- 
tivc.    While  there  be  projected  the  flist  pano- 
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rama  that  was  exhibited  in  Paris.  He  also 
made  an  experiment  on  the  Seine,  in  1797,  with 
a  machine  designed  to  propel  carcasses  of  gun- 
powder under  water  to  a  given  point,  and  there 
explode  them.  Although  this  project  failed,  he 
continued  to  employ  his  attention  on  the  sub- 
ject until  he  had  perfected  the  plan  for  his 
"  sub-marine  boat"  as  it  was  afterward  executed. 
He  left  Paris  in  1806,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in 
England,  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
effected  his  wonderful  mission,  iheprcuUical  estab' 
Ushmenl  of  navigation  by  steaniy  for  which  he  re- 
ceived his  first  patent  February  11,  1809  ;  and 
in  the  same  month  of  the  year  1811  obtained 
protection  for  other  improvements  in  boats  and 
machinery.  From  this  time  forward  he  was 
mcstly  employed  in  the  construction  of  boats  j 
among  which  were  the  first  steam  ferry-boats, 
two  of  these  he  built  for  the  Jersey  City  Ferry. 
Fulton  displayed  his  usual  skill  and  ingenuity 
in  fitting  up  the  floating  bridges  and  other  ap- 
purtenances, most  of  which  were  the  results  of 
his  own  genius.  Our  space  will  not  permit  a 
detailed  account  of  his  connection  with  the 
project  for  the  great  Erie  Canal ;  of  his  new 
plans  and  experiments  In  sub-marine  warfare  ; 
of  the  construction  of  the  steam-frigate  which 
bore  his  name ;  of  bis  vexatious  and  ruinous 
law  suits  and  controversies  with  those  who  in- 
terfered with  his  patent  rights  and  exclusive 
grants.  Fulton  died  February  24, 1815,  after 
a  short  illness,  occasioned  by  exposure  in  super- 
intending the  construction  of  a  steam-frigate, 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  lind  was  buried 
with  military  and  civic  honors,  amid  the  most 
marked  expressions  of  regret  and  respect. 

Before  Fulton's  demise  the  Hudson  River 
steamboat  fleet  had  augmented  to  the  number 
of  seven  boats,  viz :  the  North  River,  the  Car 
of  Neptune,  the  Hope,  the  Perseverance,  the 
Paragon,  the  Richmond,  and  the  Fulton.  There 
was  a  gradual  but  marked  improvement  in 
each  successive  eflbrt.  The  Fulton  measured 
327  tuns  burden,  and  was  capable  of  attaining 
a  speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  When  the  ex- 
clusive g^nt  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  Liv- 
ingston and  Fulton  was  set  aside,  the  younger 
Stevens  entered  the  field  of  competition.  He 
constructed  a  boat  that  in  speed  excelled  all 
its  predecessors.  Her  usual  time  was  to  leave 
New  York  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
arrive  at  Albany  at  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  In  that  day  this  was  con- 
sidered a  most  wonderful  performance.  Soon 
after  this  period  the  long  celebrated  *'  Hudson 
River  Steamboat  Association"  was  formed. 
Prominent  among  its  stockholders  were  the 


Stevenses  of  Hoboken,  the  Hearts  of  Troy,  Cap- 
tain Jenkins  and  others.  They  built  a  niimber 
of  new  boats  of  increased  speed  and  accommo- 
dations, and  for  the  next  twenty  years  enjoyed 
an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  passenger 
traffic  on  the  Hudson.  In  1835  among  their 
fleet  were  the  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  Albany,  the 
Ohio  and  the  North  America,*  of  the  night 
line ;  and  the  Erie  and  the  Champlain  of  the 
day  line.  These  boats  averaged  five  hundred 
tuns  burden,  and  were  well  arranged  for  pas- 
sengers. On  each  side  of  the  lower  cabin,  fore 
and  aft,  were  tiers  of  berths,  the  remainder  be- 
ing occupied  with  the  supper  tables,  etc.  The 
main  cabin  aft  was,  as  is  now  the  case,  the 
ladies'  i<aloon,  in  which  were  berths  and  other 
conveniences.  On  one  or  two  of  these  boats 
the  experiment  of  having  state-rooma  on  the 
upper  or  promenade  deck  had  already  been 
tri^  with  success.  They  had  also  reduced  the 
time  of  passage  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  last  men- 
tioned date  great  complaint  had  been  made  by 
the  traveling  public  of  the  exorbitant  rates 
and  other  abuses  practised  by  the  a.spociation. 
all  of  which  called  strenuously  for  an  oppod- 
tion  ;  and  during  that  season  Daniel  Drew,  Cap- 
tain St.  John  and  their  copartners  brought  for- 
ward the  steamboats  Westchester  and  the  Eme- 
rald, and  under  the  popular  cognomen  of  the 
"  People's  Line,"  established  them,  at  reduced 
rates,  as  a  regular  passenger  line  between  New 
York  and  Albany.    This  at  once  became  a 
powerful  competition  to  the  old  asssociatlon, 
who  then,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after,  used 
every  exertion  to  maintain  their  supremacy. 
At  timQ0  the  spirit  of  rivalry  was  so  much  ele- 
vated that  whole  loads  of  passengers  were  car- 
ried from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  vice  txna, 
for  twelve-and-a-half  cents ;  but  the  efforts,  in 
the  main,  were  fruitless.    The  conductors  of 
the  People's  Line  were  men  of  capacity  and 
discrimination  ;  they  had  carefully  measared 
the  distance  before  commencing  operations ; 
their  determination  was  to  succeed,  and,  as  the 
sequel  showeth,  they  have  swallowed  the  old 
line  and  nearly  all   other  competitors.     In 
1836  the  People's  Line  built  the  Rochester,  asd 
in  the  following  year  the  Utica,  which  boats 
rivaled  in  speed  and  accommodations  the  best 
of  those  belonging  to  the  Old  Line. 

In  1840  Isaac  Newton  and  his  asBOciates 
joined  the  People's  Line,  bringing  into  the 
common  stock  the  new  North  America  and  the 


*  This  w&a  the  first  boat  of  tiiat  name.    She  vaa  de- 
•trojed  hj  the  ice  in  1839. 
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Soath  Amerioa,  two  of  the  latest  nod  mosl 
elegant  boats  that  had  as  jet  been  coDstractcd. 
In  regard  to  upecd,  we  think  the  acme  traa  at- 
tained by  the  latter,  her  time  otiianiy-two  mileK 
per  honr  never  having  been  beaten.  Thia. 
however,  was  an  Important  era  [n  the  afTnira  of 
the  People's  Line,  it  being  that  of  the  intro- 
duction into  its  Buperintendcucc  of  a  man  of 
inarfe,  and  one  who,  though  we  trust  hie  career 
of  luerulnen  ia  no  more  than  ^irlj  l>egun,  itas 
already  had  no  little  iaflueoce  In  the  advance- 
ment of  Htcam  navigation.  It  ia  aptly  claimed 
that  he  baa  been  the  "  head  and  front "  of  the 
ayslem  of  safety,  eafc  and  luxury  now  enjoyed. 
To  aid  the  youth  of  our  eountty  in  an  honor- 
able spirit  of  emulaKon,  aa  also  to  connect  the 
thread  of  our  narrative,  we  diall  hero  digresa 
for  a  few  raoments  to  give  a  brief  eketch  of  hit 
blograph)'. 

Ifioao  Newton,  tbe  aon  oi  a  eoldier  of  the 
Revolution,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Scobdack, 
ItensaelaerCoaaty,  New  York,  on  the  16th  of 
Jaauary,  1734.  About  the  commencement  of 
tba  present  century  his  family  remored  to 
Albany,  where,  from  the  death  of  hia  father, 
they  became  much  reduced  in  circumatances  \ 
therefore  young  Isaac  had  no  advantages  of 
early  edueatioo,  and  hie  first  recollections  were 
of  toiling  to  earn  his  living.  He  worked  at 
various  trades,  the  last  of  which,  printing,  he 
would  have  been  pleaded  to  continnc  had  hi! 
health  permitted  ;  bat,  it  having  been  supposed 


bo  was  la  a  decline,  the  physician  ordered 
a  change  of  occupation,  and  ;auag  Isaac  waa 
inslalled  clerk  in  the  grain  and  provision  store  of 
late  William  Chapman.  Although  rather  odd 
and  rnstie  in  his  personal  appearance,  he  viaa 
studious  and  regular  in  bia  babils,  avoiditig 
convivial  associates  and  doing  hia  utmoFt  to  ad- 
vance hia  social  position.  By  regularly  at- 
tending evening  schools,  and  close  application 
to  study  when  not  engaged  in  bis  regular  du- 
lic?,  he  at  this  time  acquired  the  elements  of  a 
common  English  education.  During  the  last 
war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  at 
the  call  for  volunteers,  he  enrolled  bimnolf  and 
shouldered  bis  musket  in  defense  of  his  native 
land.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Ganscvoort,  In 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Cadwalader  D.  Col- 
den.*  He  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  ac- 
tual service,  but  remained  on  camp  duty  until 
peace  was  declared.  On  his  return  to  Albany, 
finding  that  an  outdoor  active  employment  waa 
necBSBary  to  bis  health,  he  went  as  a  hand  on 
board  of  a  sloop  plying  between  that  city  and 
New  York.  He  readily  gained  a  knowledge  of 
tbe  business,  and  soon  took  command  ;  and 
having,  by  cccnouiy,  accumulated  something, 
he  purchased  a  share  of  the  vessel,  and  entered 
into  a  copartnership,  in  the  (Higbting  and  pro- 
vision business,  with  Mr.  Bentley.  Hisconnec- 
tion  with  tbe  transportation  business,  com- 
meaced  at  this  time,  has  uninterruptedly  con- 
*  ThQ  biognpho  of  Robert  Fultoa 
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tinued  until  the  preeenl  moment.  On  the  for- 
mation of  the  "Eckford  Line"  of  tow-boftts. 
NewtoQ  vae  chofcn  managing  anperintendeDt 
in  this  cilj,  and  he  at  once  began  to  devote  his 
almost  undivided  attention  to  steam  naviga- 
lioD,  He  Boon  exprcGsed  the  opinion  that  the 
hulls  of  pnHsenger  boats  w  tre  much  too  heavy, 
and  that  their  models  required  serious  modiil- 
catioas  before  great  epeed  could  be  attained. 
Uis  Bret  experiment  in  building  yiaa  io  the  con- 
struction of  the  Balloon,  a  boat  that  immc- 
dial«l;  became  celebrated  for  bpr  t^peed.  She 
iras  intended  to  run  between  I'oughkecpsie  and 
Albanj,  but  aho  was  rsgarded  as  an  interloper 
by  the  monopoly,  who  reduced  the  fare  between 
the  landings  to  a  mere  triSe,  hoping  bj  this 
means  to  drive  her  off.  The  Balloon  was  tbeo 
brought  to  this  city,  and  put  on  as  a  regular 
opposition  boat  to  Albany.  One  after  another 
all  the  boats  of  the  monopoly  n-ere  pitted 
against  her ;  she,  however,  proved  too  fleet  for 
any  of  them,  and  finally  tliey  were  forced  to 
pay  a  haod.fome  bonua  to  have  her  wltbdiawn. 
Tiie  Balloon  now  runs  on  the  Delaware,  and  is 
even  yet  considered  a  fai^t  boat.  In  1839  he 
BuperiDtendcd  the  building  of  tlie  new  Korth 
America,  in  nbich  he  successfully  iolroduced 
the  boming  of  anthrticite  coal,  by  which  the 
expense  of  fuel  was  rodiicetl  at  1  ast  50  per 
cent.  The  fbllowiog  year,  in  connection  wilh 
James  Cunningham,  an  eminent  engineer,  he 
built  the  South  America,  of  this  city ;  which, 
when  completed,  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  l>e  unsurpassed  in  beauty  of  finish,  accom- 
modations, economy  in  fuel,  and  adaptation  to 
regard  to  her  epeed,  as  we 


have  before  remarked,  ehe  proved  herself,  at 
rente,  the  fleetest  boat  of  her  day.  These 
vessels  were  at  first,  from  the  lightness  of  their 
ruction,  stigmatized  as  "  paper  boats."  and 
it  was  predicted  that  their  careers  would  be 
short,  but  the  sagacity  and  far-si gbteduen  of 
their  constructor  have  been  amply  TeriBed  by 
experience — these  boats  having  not  ouly  proved 
swifter,  but  more  serviceable,  than  any  former 
productions, 

Mr.  Newtoa  still  remains  the  superintendent, 
or  "  agent,"  as  he  styles  himself,  of  the  People's 
Line.  He  is  also  one  of  its  principal  owners, 
and  has  acquired  a  competency  by  his  energy, 
industry  aud  ability.  All  the  present  boair 
have  been  built  and  titled  under  his  immediate 
supervision  and  direction,  and  his  fHend?  claim 
that  be  is  the  originator  of  the  comfortable  and 
luxurious  ayftciD  of  traveling  that  has  now  be- 
come a  ucoessity  lo  secure  the  public  favor.  In 
his  business  transactioDs  Mr.  Nenton  is  prompt, 
honorable  and  just  to  the  letter;  he  likewise 
exacts  the  same  treatment  from  those  who  are 
desirous  of  his  patronage.  Their  insertion  ber* 
would  be  out  of  place  ;  however,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  universal  commendation  of  his 
former  associates — steamboat  and  sloop  cap- 
tains, with  whom  we  fl^quently  conversud 
while  collecting  the  data  for  this  paper — was 
of  the  most  Battering  deecription.  Altogether 
Mr.  Newton  boa  built  over  ninety  Tessels.  con- 
sisting of  ocean  eteameis,  steamboats,  barges, 
sloops,  etc.,  and  it  is  said  that  in  plaDDing  a 
vessel  for  any  desired  purpose  he  boa  do  eupe- 

Socceeding  the  South  America,  the  nest  no- 
ticeable  boats  were  the  Hendrick  Hudson,  of 
1,170  tuns,  and  the  Oregon,  of  1,030  ;  they  ap- 
peared on  the  river  in  18JI>,  and  are  stilt  on  the 
theater  of  action.  In  accommodation  and  fit- 
ting the  two  later  efforts  excel  them,  but  in  speed 
and  other  qualities  they  have  hardly  been  ex- 
celled by  any  craft  that  fioats.  In  18J6,  Curtis 
Feck  and  others  commenced  the  constroctioa 
of  a  large  boat  to  engage  iu  the  passenger 
traffic  of  the  Hudson.  Before  her  completion 
she  was  purchased  by  the  People's  Line,  and, 
in  honor  of  their  eCBcient  superintendent,  named 
the  Isaac  Newton.  During  the  following  sea- 
son yet  another  boat  was  built  for  the  day  line, 
which,  at  her  launching,  was  christened  the 
New  'World.  Each  of  these  last  boata  measured 
1,100  tuns ;  and  in  regard  to  their  perfection 
for  the  purposes  designed,  they  have  aoqnired 
an  almost  world-wide  reputation.  The  short- 
est passage  ever  accomplished  by  a  steam-pro- 
pelled vessel  was  performed  by  the  New  World 
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In  185S.  She  left  New  Tork  at  tea  iDtantes 
pMt  seven  in  the  tnornin^,  made  nice  landiof^, 
averaging  Are  minatcB  each,  and  arrived  at 
Albany  at  Sfteeo  mimitex  post  tiro  in  the  afler- 
noon  ;  tho  actual  running  timn  lieing  sii  houn 
and  tictnlff  mnuta,  tbe  distance  oae  hundred  and 
tftj  milea.  Or  oonrae  wind  and  tide  were  In 
her  Tavor. 

Witbia  tbe  past  fe<v;earv,oiiiDg  to  the  com- 
petition  offered  by  railroad  fiicilitleB,  Uie  daj 
travel  on  tbe  Hudson  has  coneiderably  dimln- 
Uied  ;  and  in  teSG  the  New  World,  after  being 


!br  some  time  nnemplojed,  was  rebtillt  f  jr  a 
night  boat  At  the  clone  of  navigation  tbe 
Isaac  Newton  went  tbron^h  the  Mme  process. 
In  the  rehuilding  of  the  New  World  another 
new  feature  in  maritime  arebitecture  was  sdc- 
cessfully  accompli  shed.  HaDj  hulls  have  been 
lengthened,  bat  up  to  that  period  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  increase  their  breadth.  In 
this  instance  tbe  model  was  altered :  and,  al- 
thon^h  of  tho  same  length,  the  New  World  ts 
now  twelve  feet  broader  than  she  wan  when 
first  laooched.    lu  the  oace  of  the  Ifaao  New- 
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ton.  sixty  feet  was  added  to  her  lengtb.  and  in 
both  boats  a  large  portion  of  the  hull  is  of  new 
material.  For  the  perfection  of  these  impor- 
tant alterations  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  John 
English,  one  of  New  York's  most  experienced 
ship-builders.  It  was  at  their  reconstruction 
that  the  fourth  deck  and  double  tiers  of  state- 
rooms were  added  to  those  boats.  Their  dimen- 
sions now  arc  as  follows :  The  Isaac  Newton  is 
405  feet  long ;  hull,  48  feet  wide  ]  total  breadth, 
78  feet ;  hight,  from  kelson  to  top  of  pilot- 
house, 47  feet ;  burden,  1,945  tuns.  She  is  pro- 
pelled by  a  beam  engine,  supplied  by  two  low- 
pressure  boilers,  43  feet  long  and  11  foot  shell ; 
diameter  of  cylinder,  81  inches;  length  of 
stroke,  12  feet ;  paddle  wheels,  40  feet  in  diame- 
ter, 11  feet  face,  40  inches  dip.  She  has  220 
family  and  state-rooms,  besides  250  berths  for 
passengers ;  her  officers  and  crew  consist  of  75 
persons,  all  of  whom  have  their  sleeping  apart- 
ments ;  and,  altogether,  there  are  sleeping 
accommodations  for  nine  hundred  persons— & 
sufficient  number  to  constitute  a  respectable 
sized  Western  village.  The  New  World  is  385 
feet  long ;  hull,  43  feet  wide ;  total  breadth, 
88  feet ;  hight,  from  kelson  to  top  of  pilot- 
house, 46  feet  9  inches;  burden,  1,810  tuns; 
beam  engine,  supplied  by  two  low-pressure  boil- 
ers, 43  feet  long  and  11  foot  shell ;  diameter  of 
cylinder,  77  inches ;  length  of  stroke,  15  feet ; 
paddle-wheels,  46  feet  in  diameter,  12  feet  face, 
40  inches  dip.  She  has  228  family  and  state- 
rooms, together  with  249  berths  for  passengers. 
She  is  manned  by  the  same  number  of  hands, 
and  her  sleeping  accommodations  arc  parallel 
with  her  consort.  In  their  refitting,  nearly  all 
the  joiner  work  of  the  New  World,  and  a  large 
portion  of  that  of  the  Isaac  Newton,  was  new. 
Their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  purposes  de- 
signed, the  correctness  of  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture introduced,  the  elegance  of  finish ;  in 
short,  the  tout  ensemble  reflects  unbounded  credit 
on  the  projector  and  constructors  of  those  aptly 
designated  "  floating  palaces."  Tlie  necessity 
of  detailed  description  has  been  superseded  by 
the  truthful  drawings  of  our  artist,  Mr.  Chapin. 
which  present  vivid  pictures  of  the  beauty  and 
luxury  of  the  various  apartments.  As  each 
boat  has  four  decks,  and  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  in  their  internal  arrangements,  unless 
specially  noted,  the  remainder  of  our  remarks 
will  be  in  common  to  both.  The  lower  deck  is 
divided  by  the  space  occupied  by  the  engine 
into  the  forward  and  after  cabins.  Each  side 
of  the  engine  are  gangways  fourteen  feet  wide. 
Nearly  the  whole  length  of  this  deck  the  tiers 
of  berths  are  three  deep.    The  after  cabin  is 


the  supper  room,  and  the  starboard  gangway  is 
the  steward's  pantry,  with  its  appurtenaocea 
The  after  part  of  the  main  deck  is  the   ladies' 
saloon,  which  is  90  feet  long,  and  in  breadth  va- 
ries with  the  run  of  the  hull  of  the  boat.     At 
each  side  are  state-rooms  and  berths,   and  in 
furniture  and  fittings  there  is  everything  that 
can  be  desired  for  the  comfort  and  case  of  the 
fair  occupants.    On  the  guards  (the  deck  ont- 
side  of  the  hull)  are  the  boilers,  coal   banka, 
kitchens,    gas    works,    dressing-rooms,     mess- 
rooms,  officers'  state-rooms,  fire  engines  and 
pumps,  closets ;  in  short,  nearly  the  whole  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  boat  is  located  on  the 
guards.    The  remainder  of  this  deck,  besides  the 
room  taken  up  by  the  engine,  is  partitioned  off 
into  apartments  for  light  freight,  (of  which  there 
is  room  for  about  400  tuns,)  passengers'  bag- 
gage, deck  passengers  and  promenade ;    the 
whole  is  inclosed,  and  in  inclement  seasons  is 
kept  comfortably  warm.    The  third,  or  prom- 
enade deck,  is  mostly  divided  into  three  grand 
saloons,  the  center  roofs  of  which  form   the 
fourth  deck.     They  arc  designated  forward, 
midship,  and  after  "  state-room  saloons."     The 
after  or  *^  grand  saloon ''  on  each  boat  are  the 
most  sumptuous  in  design  and  finish,  and  arc  the 
ones  shown  in  the  illustrations.    The  order  of 
architecture  is  Gothic  on  the  Isaac  Newton  and 
Corinthian  on  the  New  World.    The  carpets, 
lounges,-  tfete-a-tetes,  chairs,  tables,   mirrors, 
chandeliers,  and  all  the  furniture  are  of  the 
most  costly  and  elegant  description.    Two  sto- 
ries of  state-rooms  range  along  each  side  of 
these  saloons,  the  fourth  deck  forming  a  bal- 
cony of  three  feet  wide,  giving  ample 
to  the  upper  ones.    Some  of  these  rooms 
of  large  size  and  have  accommodations  for 
eight  or  ten  individuals ;  others  are  in  suits 
for  the  convenience  of  families ;  but  the  ma- 
jority are  intended  for  two  persons  only.    One 
of  them  is  designated  the  ^*  bridal  chamber," 
the  graphic  pictorial  of  which  excels  the  pow- 
er of  our  pen.    All  these  rooms,  as  well  as  the 
dressing-rooms  down  stairs,  the  ladies'  saloon, 
the  pantries,  etc.,  are  plumbed,  the  water  com- 
ing ft*om  a  reservoir  located  between  the  tops 
of  the  wheel  houses.    The  Isaac   Newton   is 
lighted  with  gas  manufactured  on  board  by 
one  of  Aubin's  Portable  Gas  Generators.    This 
is  the  same  style  of  aparatus  as  used  at  the 
Delevan  House,  Albany,  where,  a  short  time 
since,  it  was  examined  by  a  corps  of  scientific 
men  and  pronounced  one  of  the  most  valuable 
inventions  of  the  age.    Dr.  Carr,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  in  a 
report  made  at  that  time,  after  minutely  de^ 
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isriUnp  the  genentor,  mya;  "I  do  not  know 
how  long  thiB  invention  baa  been  olTerGil  to  the 
pablio,  nor  how  eitensivGly  it  has  been  Intro- 
doeed ;  bat,  In  mj  opinion,  the  works  at  the 
Delarao  Hoase  concloBlTely  settle  the  qocBtlon 
H  to  their  iDcceM  in  large  eitabllBbnentD,  or 
for  villagee,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  are 
noteqaally  adapted  to  private  residences.  The 
oune  given  by  Mr.  Anb[ti  to  bis  apparatas  is 
'  The  Universal  Generator.'  On  reviewing  its 
advantages  as  they  have  been  dlicloBediQniy  io- 
TMligationi,  and  from  Ita  adaptation  to  any 
gas-making  material,  (oil,  fatty  substances,  oily 
aeeds,  etc.,  elc,,)  as  it  may  be  the  cheapest  in 
tbe'plooe  where  the  aparataa  la  naed,  this  name 
'  Universal '  seems  happily  chonen.  I  have  been 
[oformcd  that  the  number  of  burners  In  the 
Delevan  House  is  600,  and  that  the  costof  snp- 
plylng  them  Is  at  the  rate  of  only  $1,S00  per 

Mr.  Newton  tells  db  that  for  economy,  eafcty 
•od  simplicity  or  management  thU  apparatus 
exceeds  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  With 
oil  the  coet  of  lighting  the  boat  was  nine  dol- 
lars per  night ;  now,  with  a  far  better  light, 
ftnd  no  damage  to  carpets,  clothing  and  fnmi- 
tnre,  the  cost  is  only  two  dollars  and  scveaiy- 
ftve  cents  per  night.  The  materials  used  htre 
to  generate  from  are  rosin  and  sawdust ;  about 
ftHir  boars  are  required  to  make  a  supply  for 
the  one  hundred  and  forty  burTiGr>>.  At  Ihi 
cloxe  of  navii^tloQ  one  of  these  gcncratorawil 
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be  pat  on  the  New  World.    The  Impertinence 

of  the  monopoly  offlolaU  of  city  goa  companies 
render  the  record  of  the  atuve  fbcta  seoeonable 
and  pertinent  at  the  present  time.  Should  all 
large  consumers  manufUture  their  own  gas, 
posubly  these  monopoly  gentlemen  would  be 
brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duly ;  un- 
doubtedly the  Aubin  Works  are  safe,  easilj 
maDagcd,  free  from  smell,  and  every  way 
adaptiMl  to^eparpowsdesigned.  Thearrange- 
s  on  these  l)oats  for  security  against  Sre  are 
moat  admirable.  Each  has  a  steam  lire  engine 
with  iwiler.  independent  of  the  main  machinery, 
beEldee  each  has  three  hand  Sre  engines,  the 
whole  connected  with  copper  pipes  which  per- 
meate in  every  section  of  the  vessel  nt  conven- 
ient distances  ;  even  in  the  state-room  Faloons 
are  hose  and  pipes  always  attached  and  ready 
for  action.  By  this  means  any  ^ven  point,  or 
the  whole  upper  works  of  the  t>oat,  can  be  flooded 
with  water  at  three  minutes  notice.  Still 
another  invaluable  safeguard  against  Ore  baa 
been  added  wltbia  a  few  weeks,  a  security  that 
undoubtedly  will  ere  long  be  adopted  on  all 
steam  propelled  veasels,  and,  from  the  pod  ex- 
perience of  the  great  loss  of  life  occasioned  by 
(he  destruction  of  steamboats  by  Ore,  even 
during  the  la>t  five  years,  somethiug  of  a  jut 
appreciation  of  its  vast  utility  can  be  a(lali)ed. 
Wi)  allude  to  "  Cuthbert's  Salamander  Felting," 
for  covering  the  boilerii.  On  examination  we 
Bud  it  a  fabric,  about  one  and  »  half  iucbes 
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thick,  the  outside  wool  for  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch,  the  remainder  hair,  and  a  non- 
conducting, earthy  substance.  It  is  manufac- 
tured by  machinery,  and  the  process  is  patented. 
By  its  application  to  the  boilers,  the  decks  and 
wood  work  in  general  are  protected  from 
charring  and  shrinking,  and  their  ignition  from 
the  furnaces  almost  impossible ;  the  heat  being 
thus  confined  in  the  boiler,  creates  less  con- 
sumption in  fuel  and  expansion  throughout  the 
vessel.  From  actual  experiment  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  this  fabric  will  stand  a  red 
heat  without  carbonizing.  From  their  almost 
perfect  protection  against  fire,  the  United 
States  Inspectors,  at  their  late  examination, 
granted  those  boats  an  extra  certificate. 

In  all  the  ramifications  of  the  business,  the 
arrangements  of  this  line,  internal  and  external, 
are  in  the  best  possible  condition  that  human 
skill,  energy  and  sagacity  can  produce.  Each 
has  a  full  complement  of  life  boats,  and  in  every 
berth  will  be  found  a  tin  life-preserver,  (the 
pin-cushion  experiment  would  be  a  failure 
here.)  The  bow  is  protected  by  a  water-tight 
bulkhead,  and  the  massive  guards  are  abundant 
defense  for  the  sides  of  the  hull.  The  officers 
are  all  tried  and  experienced  men,  most  of  them 
having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
from  its  foundation.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
State  prohibitory  law  no  spirituous  liquors 
have  been  sold  on  these  boats,  and  the  utmost 
order  and  decorum  prevail  during  the  passages. 
These  boats  form  a  line  that  runs  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  make 
their  trips  without  landing  on  the  way.  Pas- 
sengers for  the  West  check  their  baggage  ;  it  is 
then  put  in  crates  on  the  wharf,  and  they  have 
no  further  trouble  with  it  until  it  arrives  at  its 


The  New  World  is  commanded  by  Captain  A. 
P.  St.  John  ;  the  present  season  completes  his 
twenty-second  year  on  the  Hudson,  before  which 
he  was  commander  of  a  like  vessel  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  Isaac  Newton  has  been  in 
charge  of  Captain  William  H.  Peck  from  the 
first.  He  is  a  branch  of  a  family  that  seem  to 
have  been  especially  created  for  steamboat 
captains.  In  our  humble  opinion  these  gentle- 
men have  no  superiors  in  their  profession.  Our 
acquaintance  with  Captain  St.  John  commenced 
in  1839,  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  old 
Rochester,  of  which  he  for  a  long  time  waa 
captain.  During  the  long  period  that  has  since 
elapsed,  although  we  have  seen  and  traveled 
with  him  frequently,  we  have  never  seen  him 
out  of  temper,  or  in  any  way  excited.  These 
qualities  are  not  the  least  that  render  him  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  position  he  occu- 
pies. 

What  a  triumph  is  the  success  of  steam  navi- 
gation. Since  its  in  troduction,  forty-nine  years 
ago,  each  season  has  increased  the  tunnage  on 
the  Hudson.  At  the  present  moment,  we  find, 
on  consultation  with  the  United  States  Inspec- 
tors, that  there  are  about  three  hundred  steam- 
propelled  vessels,  the  aggregate  burden  of  which 
is  about  120,000  tuns,  employed  in  this  district 
alone.  But  how  its  influence  has  expanded !  how 
far  Fulton's  wildest  speculations  have  been  ex- 
celled 1  As  we  write,  paddle-wheels  are  beating 
the  waves  throughout  Christendom  —  on  salt 
water  as  well  as  on  fresh,  reeking  and  foaming 
under  the  line  as  well  as  freezing  in  high  lati- 
tudes, on  crowded  rivers  as  well  as  those 
whose  shores  are  desolate,  on  large  streams 
as  well  as  on  small  ones,  in  bays,  harbors,  firths, 
estuaries  and  channels,  on  the  small  lakes  of 


destination.    We  have  heard  the  weary  rail-^Switzerland,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  the  large 


road  traveler  express  his  gratification  at  being 
able  to  meet  the  boat  ou  his  arrival  at  Albany. 
Aboard  he  comes,  covered  with  dust  and  cin- 
ders ;  he  rushes  first  to  secure  his  state-room, 
and  then  to  the  dressing-room ;  after  his  ablu- 
tions and  making  his  toilet,  he  marches  down 
to  discuss  a  capital  supper,  having  no  appre- 
hensions of  the  conductor,  or  being  disturbed 
with  "  all  aboard."  Then  for  an  hour  or  two's 
reading,  or  more  likely  at  the  present  time  a 
discussion  on  the  Presidential  canvass,  when  he 
retires  to  his  room  and  enjoys  as  comfortable  a 
night's  rest  as  could  be  procured  at  the  St. 
Nicholas.  In  the  morning  at  daybreak  the  boat 
is  at  her  dock;  he  is  perfectly  refreshed  and 
ready  for  his  day's  business,  his  passage  on  the 
river  and  his  meals  having  cost  him  little  more 
than  if  he  had  remained  at  a  hotel. 


ones  of  our  own  broad  domain,  on  the  wide 
Atlantic,  on  the  Pacific,  on  the  Black  Sea,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  on  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
Baltic,  in  fair  weather  as  well  as  in  foul 
weather,  in  a  calm  as  well  as  in  a  hurricane, 
with  the  current  and  against  it  This  power, 
when  tested,  has  most  successfully  answered  the 
great  purpose  for  which  it  was  beneficently 
created ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the 
thousands  of  human  beings  who,  at  this  mo- 
ment, are  being  transported  by  it ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  summon  before  the  imagination  the 
various  steamers,  large  and  small,  which,  in  all 
directions,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  are 
going  straight  as  arrows  to  their  targets,  with- 
out feeling  that  in  our  time,  as  well  as  "  in  the 
beginning,"  "  the  spirt  of  God  moveth  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters." 
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Garltle  some  few  years  since  took  occasion 
to  express  his  astonishment  at  the  poetical  ten- 
dencies of  the  American  people,  every  tenth 
man  or  woman  in  the  country  having  at  some 
time  or  other  written  poetry.  The  fact  is  un- 
deniable that  Young  America  is  poetic  in  tem- 
perament if  not  in  execution.  Nor  is  this  his 
only  elegant  proclivity — he  has  also  a  positive 
taste  for  the  arts  of  the  sculptor,  the  painter 
and  the  engraver,  as  almost  every  house,  how- 
ever humble,  can  testify,  and  this  taste  has 
been  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  steadily 
advancing  to  a  high  state  of  culture.  We  must 
have  works  of  art  to  embellish  our  already  os- 
tentatious household  furnishings,  and  the  time 
has  gone  by  when  poor  ones  will  content  us. 
The  old  "  mourning  pieces,"  *•  samplers," 
"  shepherdesses  "  and  ''  Charlottes  at  the  tomb 
of  Werter,"  which  were  wont  to  grace  the  bou- 
doirs of  our  grandmothers,  have  long  since 
been  consigned  to  lumber  rooms  and  attics,  and 


now  that  we  are  growing 
munificent  In  the  arts,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  embel- 
lishments of  the  uphol- 
eterer  will  be  cast  into  the 
back-ground  to  give  space 
for  that  which  is  legiti- 
mately artistic. 

It  is  probable  that  Rich- 
ard Derby  of  Boston,  Ed- 
ward Carey  of  Philadel- 
phia, Preston  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Nicholas 
Longworth  of  Cincinnati, 
men  of  liberal  views  and 
large  wealth,  were  the  first 
to  give  a  decided  impulse 
to  the  arts  in  this  country. 
Dexter's  immense  wooden 
statuary,  adorning  his 
grounds  in  Salem,  would 
hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  art ;  but  we 
find  everywhere  our  mer- 
chants and  scholars  emu- 
lous of  the  taste,  and  our 
wealthy  men  have  not 
been  niggardly  in  their 
support  of  it 

Various  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  bring  the  finer 
products  of  art  within  the 
reach  of  the  people — in 
other  words  to  gratify  an 
already  developed  taste.  The  last  and  most 
snccessful  efifort  of  the  kind  seems  to  be  the 
Cosmopolitan  Art  Aiaociation,  which  combines 
two  of  the  strong  characteristics  of  Young 
America,  and  gratifies  each  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  namely,  a  love  of  literature  and  of 
the  fine  arts. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  June,  1854,  under  the  direction  of  a 
council  of  members,  whose  services  are  honor- 
ary and  without  compensation. 

Its  subscribers  are  now  to  be  found  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  from  the  cabin  of  the 
new  territorial  settler,  to  the  "big  house"  upon 
the  plantation — from  the  sumptuous  dwelling 
of  the  Atlantic  merchant  to  that  of  the  adven- 
turous pioneer  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Fcheme  was  as  ingenious  as  it  has  certainly 
proved  successful.  By  its  regulations,  any  one 
paying  three  doUart  is  a  member  for  one  year^  and  has 
a  share  in  the  annual  distribution  of  works 
of  art. 
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The  iuducemeaU  to  become  members  of  this 
art  Bffiocistioa  ate  bo  great  and  attractive,  that 
it  ia  Qot  Btmage  that  the  ]!at  of  sabficrifaers 
should  run  up,  as  it  does,  anouallj,  to  a  ver; 
larse  number,    Eiacb  subscriber  reoeivea,  in  re- 
turn for  his  three  dollars,  a  thnt  doliar  magazim 
for  one  jear,  taking  bie  choice  out  of  all  pub- 
lished in  this  couQlr;  or  England.    He  alto  re- 
ceives for  one  year  d  copj  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Art  Journal,  published  quarterly  at  one  dollar 
a  year,  devoted  mainly  to  works  of  art,  and 
handsomely  illustrated.     He  thus  receives  four 
dollars  in  literature  for  his  three  dollars;  and 
in  addition  to  this  he  has  an  equal  thare  among 
all  the  subscribers  in  the  rich  aad  extensive 
collection   of   elaluary,  paintings   and   other 
works  of  art  in  the  catalogue  for  annual  dis- 
tribution in  January.     Those  subscribers  who 
may  preftir  it,  may  receive,  instead  ol  the  mag- 
aiinea,acopy  of  the  large  and  superb 
■Ceel  engraving;    entitled  "Satuiday 
Night*'    The  size  ii  twenty  by  nine- 
teen inches ;   it  is  engraved   in  the 
highest  Htyle  of  art  by  Lemon,  of  Lon- 
don, and  required  three  years  to  per- 
fl»;t  it    The  engraving  can  be  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  country  by  mall, 
being  carefully  packed  on  rollers. 

The  subscription  money  thus  ob- 
tained, after  the  necessary  CTpenses 
have  been  defrayed,  is  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  paintmgs  broQies, 
sculpture,  etc.,  by  the  best  artists  at  _ 

home  and  abroad,  to   be  distributed 
gratuitouslyamong  tbemembers  each  , 

subscriber  being  entitled  to  one  lot  in  {       J 

the  annual  distribution  Tor  every  three         \       ( 
dollars  he  has  subscribed. 

We  have  thus  given  a  hasty  out- 
line of  the  objects  or  the  association 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  our 
magazine,  designed  to  tie  national  in 
its  character,  regarding  as  we  do  this 
"Cosmopolitan  "  enterprise  as  entitled 
at  least  to  a  national  reputation 

At  the  head  of  our  article  ve  have 
placed  a  copy  of  the  splendid  bu"t  of 
Apollo,  taken  Tram  that  in  tbe  Tati 
can  at  Rome.  This  magnlilcent  work 
of  art  is  not  inappropriately  selected 
as  one  of  the  pieces  for  distribution 
the  current  year.  Apollo  is  the  patron 
of  tbc  fine  arts,  and  the  dirinesteT- 
prefsion  of  matily  grace  and  beauty, 
and  cannot  well  be  excluded  from  any 
library.  Tlie  present  copy  to  be  dis- 
trilii!tr-d   ii  executed  from  a   single 


block  of  Carara  marble,  by  Mttrci,  an  Italian 

The  Greeks,  tho«e  exquisite  maelers  of  art 
and  searchers  into  the  symbolisms  of  natarc, 
never  left  half  of  any  human  asiiect  aurepTe- 
senled  in  tbe  divine,  hence  we  Bud  Apollo,  the 
patron  of  poetry,  music  and  song,  breathiDg  hii 
benign  presence  into  many  hearts,  but  mated 
only  with  tbe  chaste,  sisterly  Diana.  Hence  the 
poet  must  be  a  frequenter  of  the  woods;  be 
must  affect  the  sylvan  glade  and  sheltered 
waterfall,  where  Diana  and  her  nymphs  follow 
the  chase,  with  their  white  limbs  gleaming  amid 
the  flickering  leaves.  Brothers  and  usters  po- 
ets must  be  ;  and  all  who  follow  the  enoobliDg 
arte,  whether  expressed  in  glowing  numbers,  ia 
the  soft  melody  of  song,  the  speokiug  canvas 
or  eloqnent  marble.  Tbe  Ime  artiat  inast  be 
chasteas Diana, glowingasApollo.  OurpicKnt 
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iUuBtration  is  from  the  same  artist,  Mnrcj,  c\- 
namieXj  chiselled  in  Ibe  origioftl,  nov  one  of 
the  iTDrks  to  be  diatribnted  by  the  AssocUlion 
in  January  next. 


Here  we  come  to  our  own  side  of  the  water. 
Id  tbis  bust  wc  have  a  npecimen  of  AmcricaD 
art  by  an  American  artist.  The  marble  only 
is  Enropean.  We  Bee  no  reaeon  why  eTon  this 
Kbonid  not  have  beu-n  obtained  at  home.  Ver- 
m<mt  and  Maine  both  furnish  statuary  marble 
io  great  perfection,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to 
Bee  OUT  artiBtH  sedulous  to  develop  the  resourcea 


of  onr  own  country.     We  are  justly  proud  of 
oar  artists  atiroad,  and  well  aware  that  for  tha 
higher  student  of  art  Italy  is  the  only  field  m 
yet.    She  offera  facilities  fbr  study,  imnnniUw 
Irom  care,  and  an  atmosphere 
or  art  such  as  no  other  country 
can  supply,  and  we  moat  super- 
add to  this,  opportunities  for  a 
sort  of  dreamy  ragabondism,  in 
which  Uie  artist  must  indulge, 
at  lotervalB,  or  this  work-day 
worid  would  soon  kill  out  the 
germs    of   idealism.      Powers, 
Greeuough,  Akers,  Cranch,  to 
say  nothing  of  scvoral  women 
who     are     prosecuting     their 
studies   abroad,  are    not    only 
repreaenting   us   well    in    the 
proTince   of  art,  but  by  their 
high-toned    characters    recom- 
mending the  reeults  of  our  na' 
tlonality. 
Tho  bust  of  Spring  is  from  the 
^.  ~       chisel  of  E.  D.  Palmer,  of  Al- 
»■  bany.    It  is  said  to  be   very 

nearly  a  portrait  of  b  girl  of 
,-'..  fifteen  residing  in  that  city.  It 
=--  is  AD  cxqisite  production  of  art, 

though  as  an  ideal  work  perhaps 
L-  the  lower  jaw  is  something  too 

heavy.     The  character  of  the 
bee   is  American,  and   a  &ir 
type  of  what  American  beauty 
-^  in  the  feminine  is  likely  to  be- 

j  come.    It   has   force,   intellect 

%  and  sweetnesB,  ratber  than  soft- 

^  nesBandtendernes  of  character. 
^  We  like  this  none  the  less.  It 
-t  is  time  that  artists  were  able  to 

-  appreciate   art   iu   ita   growth 

and  development.  The  beauty 
which  was  once  the  only  ideal, 
that  of  BenBUOUsnesa,  and  a  re- 
fined self-conscioutness,  milst 
yield  to  a  higher  idealism,  of  a 
nobler  womanhood,  Iu  which 
self-reliance  shall  go  hand  in 
band  with  a  beantifiil  epiritnal- 
ism  and  a  grandeur  of  senti- 
ment We  need  a  Michael  Angelo,  and  such 
an  one  must  ere  long  spring  ftom  institutions 
like  ours,  where  the  noblest  models  of  the  race 
are  likely  to  be  developed  under  the  progress 
of  a  liberal  supply  of  all  physical  necessities, 
superadded  to  that  mental  ailment  which  our 
free  institutions  present  10  the  growing  mind. 
When  such  shall  arise,  our  Sibyls  will  not  be 
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miTo  HiBBj.  plump  girlH,  will;  upturned  eyca, 
but  inspired  creatJoiiB,  whose  beautj  is  Ihat  of 
the  alabaster  vase  Ughl«d  from  within.  Ur. 
Palmer  has  made  an  excellent  eseay  in  thlB  ex- 
quisite crcatiou.  Let  ua  hare  American  art. 
not  a  tame  reflex  of  the  old  ideas  of  tbe  clasel- 
cal  BchooL 

It  would  be  vain  for  uh  to  nllempt  to 
enumerate  the  choice  votia  which  couetltutc 
(he  distributing  list  for  (he  coming  jear.  The 
Actuary,  Mr.  Derby,  haa  not  overlooked  our 
American  arlislB  while  makinj-  eelections  from 
those  abroad.  Our  olijcct  has  been  ouly  to 
allude  to  a  few,  not  paintingx,  but  statues,  as 
being  of  greater  interest  in  a  work 
like  the  Unitko  STtTEs  MxoAziNs,  be- 
cause we  can  more  readily  present  cit- 
gravioga  of  (hem. 

Oue  of  the  mo.>t  winning  will  be 
found  ID  (he  t>eautiful  marble  statue 
entitled  the  "  Young  Truant."  a  copy 
from  the  original    of    Crantrc.      The  , 

little  rafcal  b.is  robbed  a  bird  of  lis 
nest,  despite  of  the  old  poem : 


..gitlfo, 


talion  of  the  miscbievou)'  god,  dretised  io  coat 
and  breeches,  with  a  "  shocking  bad  hat,"  who 
sitBdcmurelypla]'iagash>-pherd'spip(:lou)liK 
pastoral  Auiaryllis.  Indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  innocent  and  reliable  looking  than  Iht: 
little  lad  lo  seoled,  who  may  well  be  trn5lc<l 
by  any  maiden  who  is  diKposcd  to  Ea;  : 


>d.plc«iiu  bmd; 


The  Bnc  tone  of  thought  and  re- 
gret in  the  face  and  attitude  will,  how- 
ever, do  much  to  atone  for  the  fault. 
It  is  a  beautiful  work  for  n  pedestal 
amid  a  family  group,  and  n-c  shall 
more  than  half  cqtj  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor. Nothing  is  more  genializing 
than  the  presence  of  high  art  in  a 
household.  A  thousand  petty  animosi- 
tiee,  a  thousand  pclly  OFperities  fado 
away  and  are  softened  down  by  tho 
pleading  suggei^tions  of  a  fine  work  of 
art.  We  remember  how  "  Dick  Derby," 
husband  to  perhaps  the  most  bcantiftil 
woman  in  America,  whom  we  saw  [a 
onr  childhood,  (bough  a  vain  man,  and 
a  weak,  foolinh  one  at  the  best,  assumed 
at  once  dignity  of  appearance,  and 
commanded  attention  and  respect  the 
moment  he  talked  upon  the  subject  of 
the  fine  art»>,  upon  which  be  waf  well 
cultured,  and  well  able  lo  speak  with 
authority.  Art  transformed  the  prater 
into  a  man  of  sense  and  taste. 

Love  disguised  is  a  comical  represcn- 
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It  is  Indeed  the  god  of  love  iatcot  to  make 
bii  po8t  a  comfortable  one  and  refipectable,  not 
the  one  for  deep  psaioDatenegB,  where 

"  All  Uopci,  kII  pasaianl,  ill  dulns, 
Whatever  ilira  thi>  morUl  Innw, 

Aod  fc«d  biHucredflftme,'* 
Tbera  iB  do  doDbt  that  while  art  reBnes,  it 
bIso  baa  an  iaflaence  npon  the  moral  cbaracter 
of  the  observer.  It  would  bo  ourlouB  to  trace 
them  etTects,  as  It  is  curloua  to  watch  the  alBni- 
tieB  of  art.  We  have  Been  a  lovely  litlle  obiU 
whose  religions  cnthuEJaEm  acquired  new  im- 
pulse in  consequence  of  having  received  from  a 
friend  a  cast  of  "Little  Snmnel."  after  Sir 
JoBhua  Keynolds.    It  eBtablisbcd  a  Bcatimcnt 


of  brotherhood  at  once  with  the  praying  child 
of  art,  and  he  would  knee]  night  and  morning 
by  ils  Mde. 

We  have  been  often  struck  in  our  visita  to 
various  pcnilentiariee  to  obHirve  the  rudj- 
menls  of  art  among  the  miaerable  convicts. 
Uanj  of  them  have  no  mean  capacit;  In  this 
way,  and  tbey  exercise  it  as  often  as  time  and 
material  can  supply  opportaoily.  Ibeir  cells 
are  ornamented  with  r«de  pictures  and  draw- 
ings, and  in  each  we  could  trace  the  mental 
trad  moral  proclivities  of  Ibe  man.  One  bad 
drawn  ships  and  Ebipwrecks,  aud  men  strug- 
gling in  the  agonies  of  peril  and  dei^air. 
Was  this  aymholic  of  bis  own  fate  ?  Did  ho 
thus  depict  his  own  terrible  consciousne^T 

Another  bad  more  than  once  depicted  a 
woman  with  folded  hands,  uplifted  eyee,  aud 
a  distracted  air.  What  experience  was  this 
iu  his  own  life  wbich  thus  forced  itself  into 
exprenion!  Why  did  the  unhappy  man  find 
relief  in  delineating  this  picture  of  suffering! 
Did  the  contemplation  of  it  incite  bim  to  re- 
newed penitence!  We  bare  often  thought 
that  it  might  be  well  to  place  works  of 
art  where  these  poor  outcasts  of  society  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  humanizing  and 
atoning  Influence.  At  any  rate,  the  prison 
chapel  should  always  bold  one  or  more  works 
of  art  representing  the  passion  of  the  SaviooT, 
the  good  Samaritan,  or  such  scripture  subject 
as  would  best  elevate  and  inspire  what  is 
highest  in  our  humanity. 

No  one,  however  hardened  in  crime,  csd 
long  resist  the  benign  exprcBsion  of  divino 
love.  A  superior  work  of  art  placed  before 
the  culprit  would  do  more  to  work  a  reform 
than  any  sermon.  Indeed,  art  is  the  great 
preacher.  It  fipeakB  more  powerfully  than 
word!'.  It  appeals  to  the  senses,  and 
through  them  to  the  heart  and  couBcIenco. 
We  remember  how  tenderly  Allston's  picture 
of  Christ  bletaing  little  children  appeals  to 
the  heart  of  the  viutor  at  tbc  Orphan  Asylum, 
Cbarlealoa,  South  Carolina,  and  we  are  eu:c  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  stretching  out  his  hands 
as  if  to  Bay  with  a  God-given  love  :  "  Come 
unto  me,  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest,''  would  do  an  angel 
work  upon  the  Boal  of  the  miserable  colprit. 

But  we  are  going  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
subject  and  must  for1>car. 

From  the  marble  busts  representing  the 
massive  heads  of  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun, 
which  are  known  to  every  American  eye,  we 
lam  nude  to  note  one  more  work  In  marble, 
as  full  of  dainty   trath  as  it  is  alive  with 
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beauty ;  and  vith  this  mcnUon  we  must  close 
our  view  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association. 
Cnpid  oa  tbe  Sea  haa  been  executed  cxpreBBly 
for  tbiaABsocialion,  from  the  originsl  ofParelli. 
The  miacliiotauB  god  sleeps  in  an  open  Wvalve, 
ooe  of  those  denominated  by  concliologists  a 
Vaaa,  with  his  pretty  limbs  gathered  gmce- 
fUUy  together  and  looking  harmless  aa  helpless 
Infancy.  It  is  a  beautiful  conception,  and 
beautifully  e.iecuted. 


T0KeNS.-TO   ERNEST   HELFENSTEIN. 


When  tbe  tmple  of  dnuni  its  plciniy  on 
.And  Urln  lilt  open  tbo  petali  ot  m« 
And  lap  Into  pearly  phxton  ahsUi ; 


ire  deir  nugi^l-nhiBpen,  Uxt thrill  u>,  ind  leini 
are  UrUngfl  and  floaEIn^  of  iriDgB  Ihkt  bflrt«T«  I 
And  »  thej  bring  tha  beloTed  i^n  ; 

k  Into  oan  nitli  tb«  lore  tlut  ii  dHmt— 
Up!  tlut  an  liotf  ta  toothe  u9  ind  M«a  lu— 
b«alirul  bindi  to  fold  o'er  and  u»u  u- 
fncci  ■tip«nul  uid  iib^Uina  ^ami^ 


A  Jot 


litis  {i«ln. 
iiderrL.lbewtjor«Hhi.giT™, 

■Im^  tbe  pithnj  IlKy  light  up 


HORACE  GREELEY. 


HORACE   OREELEY, 


HotucE  Griblet  waa  bom  in  the  toivD  oi 
Amherst,  New  Eampahire,  on  the  3d  of  Febra- 
ary,  1811.  His  pareDts  were  both  Protestant 
Iriih.  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  nre 
meteorological  phenomena  atteading  hia  birth, 
aod  the  eitraordinary  precodty  manifested  in 
the  manner  of  taking  hie  food,  rolling  bis  eyes, 
and  foiling  asleep,  we  shall  say  nothing ;  but 
leave  tbe  reader  to  infer  tliat  the  portents  of 
the  occasion  were  beStting  the  adrent  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  oni  country. 
Nor  shall  we  stop  to  listen  to  tbe  compaolons 
of  his  early  childhood  to  trace  out  emenations 
of  precocioQB  Inleltect  as  precnrsors  of  snbse- 
qneat  renown.  Eufflce  It  to  saj  Horace  Gree- 
ley was  bom  "  quite  yonng,"  partook  of  such 
fbod  as  children  osaally  subsist  apon,  and  grew 
np  an  extremely  nocauth  country  boy.  Hie 
physical  organization  was  Dever  comely  nor 
his  personal  carriage  graceftal;  but  be  earlj' 
gave  indicatians  of  a  Tigorous  and  manly  in- 
tellect, and  a  moral  being  preeminent  in  tbe 


beauty  and  symmetry  of  its  proportions.  That 
the  subsequent  character  add  achievements  of 
the  man  are  molded  and  created  by  the  con- 
catenation of  incidents  which  make  up  hisearly 
childhood  is  both  the  dictate  of  philosophy  and 
tbe  lesson  of  eitperlencer  But  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  pass  by  in  comparatire  silence  those 
early  developments,  and  come  at  once  to  that 
more  mature  and  vigorous  existence  which  ex- 
hibits bim  in  the  social  and  civil  Telations  as 
bearing  a  part  in  carrying  forward  the  moral 
and  material  enterprises  of  the  age. 

At  the  early  period  of  three  years  Horace  re- 
ceived snfficient  tutilagc  at  tbe  bands  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother  to  enable  him  to  read 
with  facility  the  books  nsuall;  put  Into  the 
bands  of  children.  From  that  time  to  Oie  age 
of  seven  he  attended  country  schools  about  two 
quarters  of  each  year.  His  subsequent  school- 
ing was  limited  to  twelve  weeks  in  the  Winter 
season,  when  hie  services  were  least  valuable 
at  home.  In  this  mode  his  tuition  continued 
to  the  age  of  fl[teen,  at  which  time  his  school 
days  closed,  and  he  entered  upon  a  Ave  years' 
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apprcuticeship  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of 
printing,  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  Northern  Specta- 
tor, in  the  wilds  of  West  Poultney.  Vermont. 
His  father  having  removed  with  his  family 
into  the  neighboring  town  of  West  Haven 
when  Horace  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  the 
reader  will  readily  appreciate  his  facilities  for 
securing  an  elementary  edacation.  The  only 
aeminaries  he  ever  entered,  as  a  pupil,  were  the 
rude,  uncomfortable  district  echoolhouses  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as  they  existed 
forty  years  ago  ;  his  only  teachers  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  neighboring  farmers,  whose  schol- 
arship was  but  little  in  advance  of  their  pu- 
pil's, and  who  taught  a  few  months  in  the  year 
at  small  wages  as  a  relaxation  from  farm-labor 
or  to  secure  the  means  for  their  own  education. 
The  text  books  and  stationery  were  scant,  and 
the  routine  of  instruction  was  confined  mainly 
to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  though  a 
few  acquired  the  rudiments  of  geography  and 
grammar. 

Such  were  the  only  scholastic  aids  enjoyed 
by  our  hero,  who  now  stands  before  the  world 
an  acknowledged  proficient  in  the  rariouB 
knowledge  and  learning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  from  whose  lips  and  pen  the  learned 
savans  of  the  nation,  colleges  of  science  and 
legal  lore,  are  accustomed  to  receive  words  of 
wisdom  and  instruction.  In  tracing  his  biog- 
raphy no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
prominent  element  of  success  has  been  an  inor- 
dinate thrist  for  knowledge,  prompting  to  un- 
remitting and  laborious  efforts  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  inherent  principle  of  his  nature. 
While  a  desire  for  honorable  distinction  among 
his  fellows  has  not  been  wanting,  the  great 
motive  power  of  his  nature  is  manifestly  the 
exquisite  relish  of  knowledge  as  a  mental  ali- 
ment, and  the  stimulant  which  has  made  his 
acquisitions  practically  useful  to  mankind  is  an 
Innate  luxury  in  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
every  living  thing. 

His  opportunities  for  religious  training  were, 
perhaps,  more  deficient  than  those  for  intellec- 
tual culture ;  but  his  sentiments  received  an 
early  bias,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  his  con- 
victions were  fully  established  in  the  Uni- 
versalist  creed,  and  remain  unshaken  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  evident,  from  his  mode  of 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  that  he  first  formed  his 
ow^n  conception  of  the  attributes  of  a  merciful 
Deity  and  his  relation  to  his  creatures,  and  de- 
duced as  a  necessary  consequence  that  all  must 
experience  his  paternal  care — thus  leaving  the 
great  line  of  demarcation  between  the  penitent 
and  the  wicked,  as  set  forth  by  Christ  and  his 


apostles,  to  be  reconciled  to  his  preconceived 
notions  of  the  necessary  tendencies  of  the  Di- 
vine attributes.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
church  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  elo- 
quent speaker  and  distinguished  philanthropist, 
Dr.  K  H.  Ghapin. 

His  energies  were  not  crippled  nor  bis  prog- 
ress stayed  by  the  deficiencies  of  instruction, 
the  want  of  books  or  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 
He  pressed  into  service  all  the  scattered  vol- 
umes in  the  surrounding  country  ;  and,  after 
the  labors  of  the  day,  devoured  their  contents, 
extended  on  the  hearthstone,  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  pine  knot.  Knowledge  seemed  the 
object  of  his  existence  ;  and  the  mountains,  the 
forests  and  the  cultivated  fields  were  alike  the 
subjects  of  his  study,  and  contributed  to  the 
fullness  of  his  intellectual  banquet  So  entire 
and  passionate  devotion  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  one  so  young  would  be  remarka- 
ble in  any  circumstances ;  but  when  the  situa- 
tion of  the  boy  is  considered — living  in  a  re- 
mote and  very  rural  district — few  books  access- 
ible— few  literary  persons  residing  near — the 
school  contributing  scarcely  anything  to  his 
mental  nourishment — no  other  boy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood manifesting  any  particular  interest  in 
learning — the  people  about  him  all  engaged  in 
a  rude  and  hard  struggle  to  extract  the  means 
of  subsistence  from  a  rough  and  rocky  soil — 
such  an  intense,  absorbing  and  persistent  love 
of  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  attract  observa- 
tion, and  Horace  became  the  admiration  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

During  his  apprenticeship  he  maintained  the 
same  assiduous  attention  to  business,  and  de- 
voted his  leisure  hours  with  the  same  zeal  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  had  marked  his 
previous  course.  His  connection  with  the  print- 
ing office  gave  him  a  greater  supply  of  books : 
his  occupation  was  a  constant  discipline  of  his 
literary  capacities,  and  the  reputation  he  had 
hitherto  acquired  was  largely  confirmed  and 
extended.  He  frequently  found  occasion  to  ex- 
ercise his  ability  as  a  member  of  a  debating  so- 
ciety with  which  he  had  connected  himself,  and 
in  writing  paragraphs  for  the  Spectator.  In  his 
twentieth  year  he  finished  his  apprenticeship, 
an  uncontaminated  young  man,  with  the  means 
of  independence  at  his  finger  ends  ;  ashamed  of 
no  honest  employment,  of  no  decent  habita- 
tion, of  no  cleanly  garb.  If  his  knowledge 
was  incomplete — if  there  were  wide  domains 
of  science  of  which  he  had  little  more  than 
heard — ^yet  what  he  did  know  he  knew  well. 
He  had  learned  it  not  as  a  task,  but  because  he 
wanted  to  know  it ;  it  partook  of  the  yitalitj 
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uf  his  own  mind  ;  it  was  his  own,  and  he  could 
use  it.  His  possessions  at  this  time  were  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  an  extensive 
and  very  miscellaneous  library  in  his  memory, 
a  wardrobe  he  could  stuff  in  his  pocket,  and 
twenty  dollars  in  cash.  Thus  furnished,  he  set 
forth  with  integrity  of  purpose  and  self-reliant 
iaith  to  encounter  the  battle  of  life. 

The  first  move  was  to  visit  bis  parents,  who 
had  removed  with  their  family  some  years  pre- 
vious to  North-western  Pennsylvania  ;  for  whom 
he  has  ever  cherished  the  most  exemplary  filial 
regard.  During  his  coverture  he  had  piously 
contributed  the  most  of  a  small  stipend  of  $40 
per  annum  to  their  comfort,  and  in  after  years, 
as  his  resources  improved,  hn  assisted  them  to 
(he  means  of  becoming  comfortable  and  thriv- 
ing farmers  upon  their  own  soil.  His  filial 
kindness  and  fraternal  regard  to  his  parents 
and  family,  though  not  the  most  brilliant,  are 
entitled  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  truly 
great  and  noble  acts  of  his  life. 

He  accomplished  the  journey  home  on  foot 
and  by  the  Eric  Canal  in  twelve  dayp,  at  an 
expense  of  $7,  where  he  remained  i-:everal  weeks 
nursing  a  lame  leg,  with  which  he  had  suffered 
several  months,  from  an  accidental  injury ; 
and  amused  himself  by  working  on  the  farm 
and  fishing  in  the  neighboring  streams.  Hav- 
ing partially  recovered  ftom  his  infirmity,  he 
successively  obtained  employment  upon  news- 
papers in  the  neighboring  villages  of  James- 
town, Lodi  and  Erie.  But,  after  working  a 
short  time  in  each,  and  finding  himself  obliged 
to  receive  his  pay  mostly  in  promises,  a  cur- 
rency quite  inconvenient  in  the  dilapidated 
state  of  his  finances,  he  swung  his  budget  and 
started  boldly  for  New  York,  with  the  fixed  de- 
termination of  trying  his  fortune  in  the  great 
metropolis.  Upon  reaching  the  canal,  our 
friend  took  passage  on  a  line  boat,  and  landed 
at  Whitehall,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  about 
sunrise,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1831.  His  in- 
teresting and  comely  personal  appearance,  as 
he  left  the  boat  and  shambled  up  Broad  street, 
is  thus  described  by  an  eye  w^itness.  His  attire 
was  homespun,  with  abreviated  pants,  stock- 
ingless  ancles,  heavy  brogans  on  his  feet,  while 
a  cotton  handkerchief  containing  his  entire 
wardrobe,  dangled  from  a  stick  over  his  shoul- 
ders. These  rough  habiliments,  which  proba- 
bly would  not  have  sold  for  fifty  cents,  and  ten 
dollars  in  cash,  constituted  his  entire  property. 
Thus  did  our  friend  Horace  enter  this  metropo- 
lis twenty-five  years  ago,  presenting  a  far  more 
sorry  figure  than  Benjamin  Franklin  upon  his 
first  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  when  his  fu- 


ture wife  saw  him  pass  her  father's  house  eat- 
ing a  large  roll  and  carrying  two  others  under 
his  arms.  * 

New  York  is  a  city  of  adventurers.  Few  of 
our  eminent  citizens  were  born  here.  In  a  list 
of  one  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  in  wealth 
and  position,  it  is  probable  that  seventy-five  of 
the  names  would  be  those  of  men  who  began 
their  career  here,  in  circumstances  that  gave 
no  promise  of  future  eminence.  But  among 
them  all,  it  is  questionable  whether  there  can 
be  found  one  who  had  so  little  to  help  and  so 
much  to  hinder  him  as  Horace  Greeley. 

Having  secured  temporary  lodgings  in  one 
of  those  cheap  Irish  houses  whose  chief  reli- 
ance is  upon  the  sale  of  liquids,  our  hero  sot 
forth  in  quest  of  work ;  inquiring  diligentljr, 
from  office  to  office,  among  the  printers,  whether 
a  hand  was  wanted.  After  many  rude  refusals 
and  insolent  rebuffs,  he  heard,  late  on  Saturday 
evening,  that  a  Mr.  West,  of  Chatham  street, 
needed  compositors,  and  repaired  thither  at 
half  past  five  on  Monday  morning  and  seated 
himself  upon  the  steps  to  wait  with  restless 
anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  workmen.  The  scene 
which  followed  we  quote  from  "  Parton-s  Life 
of  Greeley :" 

"  Thousands  passed  by,  but  no  one  stopped  till  nearlj 
seven  o'clock,  when  one  of  Mr.  West's  Journeymen  arrived, 
and  finding  the  door  still  locked,  he  sat  down  on  the  steps 
by  the  side  of  Horace  Greeley.  They  fell  into  conversa- 
tion, and  Horace  stated  his  cireumstanoes,  something  of 
his  history,  and  his  need  of  employment.  Luckily  this 
journeyman  was  a  Vermonter,  and  a  klnd-hoarted,  intelli- 
gent man.  He  looked  upon  Horace  as  a  countryman,  and 
was  struck  with  the  singular  candor  and  artlessncss  with 
which  he  told  his  tale.  'I  saw,'  says  he,  *  that  he  was 
an  honest,  good  young  man,  and  being  a  Vermonter  my- 
self, I  determined  to  help  him  if  I  could.' 

"  He  did  help  him.  The  doors  were  opened,  the  men 
began  to  arrive ;  Horace  and  his  newly-found  friend 
ascended  to  the  office,  and  soon  after  seven  the  work  of 
the  day  began.  It  Is  hardly  necessaty  to  say  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  Horace,  as  he  sat  in  the  office  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  the  foreman,  excited  unbounded  astonishment, 
and  brought  upon  his  friend  a  variety  of  satirical  obser- 
vations. Nothing  daunted,  however,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
foreman  he  stated  the  case,  and  endeavored  to  interest 
him  enough  in  Horace  to  give  him  a  triaL  It  happened 
that  the  work  for  which  a  man  was  wanted  in  the  office 
was  the  composition  of  a  Polyglot  Testament ;  a  kind  of 
work  which  is  extremely  difficult  and  tedious.  Several 
men  had  tried  their  hand  at  it ;  and,  in  a  few  days  or  a 
few  hours,  given  it  up.  The  foreman  looked  at  Horace, 
and  Horace  looked  at  the  foreman.  Horace  saw  a  hand- 
some man  (now  known  to  the  sporting  public  as  Colonel 
Porter,  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times.)  The  foreman 
beheld  a  youth  who  could  have  gone  on  the  stage,  that 
minute,  as  Ezekiel  Homespun  without  the  alteration  of  a 
thread  or  a  hair,  and  brought  down  the  house  by  his 
<  getting  up '  alone.  He  no  more  believed  that  Ezekiel 
could  set  up  a  page  of  Polyglot  Testament  than  that  he 
could  construct  a  chronometer.    However,  partly  to  oblige 
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Uorace'a  friend,  partly  because  he  was  unwilling  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  applicant  hy  sending  him  abruptly 
away,  he  consented  to  lot  him  try.  '  Fix  up  a  case  for 
him,'  said  he,  '  and  we'll  see  if  he  can  do  anything.'  In 
a  few  minutes  Horace  waa  at  work. 

"  The  gentleman  to  whose  intercession  Horace  Greeley 
owed  his  first  employment  in  New  York  is  now  known  to 
all  the  dentists  in  the  Union  as  the  leading  member  of  a 
firm  which  manufactures  annually  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand artificial  teeth.  Be  has  made  a  fortune,  the  reader 
will  be  glad  to  learn,  and  Utcs  in  a  mansion  up  town. 

"  After  Horace  had  been  at  work  an  hour  or  two,  Mr. 
West,  the  '  boss,'  came  into  the  office.  What  his  feelings 
were  when  he  saw  his  new  man,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
little  eouTersation  upon  the  subject  which  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  foreman. 

" 'Did you  hire  that fool?'  asked  West  with  no 

small  irritation. 

"  '  Yes  ;  we  must  have  hands,  and  he's  the  best  I  couIU 
get)'  said  the  foreman,  justifying  his  conduct,  though  he 
was  really  ashamed  of  it. 

"  ^  Well,'  said  the  master,  '  for  God's  sake  pay  him  off 
to-night,  and  let  him  go  about  his  business.' 

"  Horace  worked  through  the  day  with  his  usual  inten- 
sity, and  in  perfect  silence.  At  night  he  presented  to  the 
foreman,  as  the  custom  then  was,  the  *  proof  of  his  day's 
work.  What  astonishment  was  depicted  in  the  good- 
looking  oountenanoe  of  that  gentleman  when  he  discov- 
ered that  the  proof  before  him  was  greater  in  quantity, 
and  more  correct  than  that  of  any  other  day's  work 
which  had  yet  been  done  on  the  Polyglot  I  There  was  no 
thought  of  sending  the  new  journeyman  about  his  busi- 
ness now.  He  was  an  established  man  at  once.  Thence- 
forward, for  several  months,  Horace  worked  regularly 
and  hard  on  the  Testament^  earning  about  six  dollars  a 
week. 

"  He  had  got  into  good  company.  There  were  about 
twenty  men  and  boys  in  the  office,  altogether,  of  whom 
two  have  since  been  members  of  Congress,  three  influen- 
tial editors,  and  several  others  have  attained  distinguished 
success  in  more  private  vocations.  Most  of  them  are  still 
alive ;  they  remember  vividly  the  coming  among  them  of 
Horace  Greeley,  and  are  fond  of  describing  his  ways  and 
works.  The  following  paragraph  the  reader  is  requested 
to  regard  as  the  condensed  statement  of  their  several 
recollections. 

*' Hwace  worked  with  most  remarkable  devotion  and 
intensity.  His  task  was  difficult,  and  he  was  paid  by  the 
'  piece.'  In  order,  therefore,  to  earn  tolerable  wages,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  work  harder  and  longer  than 
any  of  his  companions,  and  he  did  so.  Often  he  was  at 
his  case  before  six  in  the  morning ;  often  he  had  not  left 
it  at  nine  in  the  evening ;  always,  he  was  the  first  to  begin 
and  the  last  to  leave.  In  the  Summer,  no  man  beside 
himself  worked  before  break£ut,  or  after  tea.  While  the 
young  men  and  older  apprentices  were  roaming  the  streets, 
seeking  their  pleasure,  he,  by  the  light  of  a  candle  stuck 
in  a  bottle,  was  eking  out  a  slender  day's  wages  by  setting 
up  an  extra  column  of  the  Polyglot  Testament. 

"  For  a  day  or  two,  the  men  of  the  office  eyed  him 
askance,  and  winked  at  one  another  severely.  The  boys 
were  more  demonstrative,  and  one  of  the  most  mischiev- 
ous among  them  named  him  *  the  Ghost,'  in  allusion  to 
his  long  white  hair,  and  the  singular  fiiimeas  of  his  com- 
plexion. Soon,  however,  the  men  who  worked  near  him 
began  to  suspect  that  his  mind  was  better  furnished  than 
bis  person.  Horace  always  had  a  way  of  talking  pro- 
fusely while  at  work,  and  that,  too,  without  working  with 
less  assiduity.    Conversations  soon  arose  about  masonry. 


temperance,  politics,  religion  ;  and  the  new  journeyman 
rapidly  argued  his  way  to  respectful  consideration.  His 
talk  was  ardent,  animated,  and  jXMifioe.  He  was  perfect- 
ly confident  of  his  opinions,  and  maintained  them  with 
an  assurance  that  in  a  youth  of  less  nnderstandfaag  and 
less  geniality  would  have  been  thon^t  arrogance.  His 
enthusiasm  at  this  time  was  Henry  Clay  ;  hia  great  sub- 
ject, masonry.  In  a  short  time,  to  quote  the  language  of 
one  of  his  fellow-woikmen,  *  he  was  the  li<m  of  the  shop.' 
Yet  for  all  that,  the  men  who  admired  him  most  wonld 
have  their  joke,  and  during  aU  the  time  that  Horace  re- 
mained in  the  office,  it  was  the  standing  amusement  to 
make  nonsensical  remarks  in  order  to  draw  fran  him  one 
of  his  shrewd,  half-comic,  Scotch-Irish  retorts.  '  And  we 
always  gal  it,'  says  one." 

After  eighteen  montlis  of  diligent  work  as  a 
jouraeyman,  Horace,  upon  solicitation,  con- 
nected himself  with  a  Mr.  Francis  Storj,  and 
thej  entered  into  business  as  job  printers  at 
No.  54  Liberty  street.  By  patient  industry  and 
promptness  in  the  execution  of  orders,  the 
young  firm  of  Greeley  A  Story  rapidly  secured 
friends  and  business,  and  they  had  already  be- 
gan to  accumulate  capital,  when,  after  only 
seven  months  of  partnership,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1833,  Mr.  Story  was  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  his  boat  on  an  excursion  down  the 
bay.  There  had  existed  between  these  young 
partners  a  warm  friendship,  and  as  Horace 
looked  into  the  coffin  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
marble  features  that  had  never  turned  to  his 
with  an  unkind  expression,  he  exclaimed,  **  poor 
Btoryl  shall  I  ever  meet  with  one  who  will 
bear  with  me  as  he  did  ?"  The  bereaved  family 
he  treated  with  great  generosity,  and  received 
into  the  vacant  place  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
deceased,  Mr.  Jonas  Winchester,  a  gentleman 
now  well  known  to  the  press  and  the  people  of 
this  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834,  the  firm 
having  received  Mr.  E.  Libbett  as  a  partner, 
projected  and  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  New  Yorker,  a  weekly  family  paper  of  ac- 
knowledged merit,  which  secured  an  extensive 
subscription,  but  as  a  business  operation  proved 
unprofitable,  and  after  a  struggle  of  seven 
years  was  merged  in  a  more  enduring  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Greeley's  editorial  capacities  and 
business  integrity  were,  however,  well  tested  in 
these  efforts,  and  established  on  a  basis  to  in- 
sure the  cooperation  of  whatever  capital  or 
talent  might  be  requisite  in  the  prosecution  of 
subsequent  purposes. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1836,  he  was  married  in 
Warrenton,  North  Carolina,  to  Miss  Mary  Y. 
Cheney.  The  lady  was  by  profession  a  teacher, 
bom  and  educated  in  New  York ;  and,  in  the 
emphatic  language  of  one  of  her  friends, 
<<  crazy  for  knowledge."  The  acquaintance  had 
been  formed  in  New  York,  and  continued,  by 
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oorrespondence,  after  Miss  Cheney,  in  the  pur- 
sait  of  her  Tocation,  had  removed  Soath.  The 
unioa  proved  a  happy  one,  and  six  children 
have  been  the  crowning  joy  of  their  domestic 
felicity.  In  their  home  circle  they  have  been 
called  to  pass  through  severe  affliction.  One 
after  another  of  their  interesting  children  have 
passed  aWay  by  death,  till  two  only  remain  to 
thenL 

On  account  of  the  meager  income  from  the 
New  Yorker,  Greeley  at  this  time  wrote  much 
for  other  periodicals.  The  leading  articles  of 
the  Daily  Whig  were  for  a  long  time  the  fruit 
of  .his  pen,  and  in  1838  he  consented  to  take 
the  editorial  charge  of  the  Jeffersonian,  a 
weekly  paper  got  up  and  sustained  one  year,  at 
Albany,  as  a  campaign  paper,  for  special  poli- 
tical purposes,  by  the  Whig  State  Committee. 

During  the  memorable  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1840  Horace  Greeley  &  Co.  issued  the 
Log  Cabin,  to  be  published  six  months  for  fifty 
cents.  Of  the  first  number  edition  after  edition 
were  called  for  until  48,000  were  sold,  and  tlie 
rush  continued  until  the  list  reached  almost 
90.000.  The  closing  number  of  the  series  an- 
nounced its  reissue  as  a  family  paper,  which 
was  continued  with  moderate  success  until  after 
the  death  of  President  Harrison,  when,  in  April, 
1841,  both  it  and  the  New  Yorker  were  merged 
in  the  Tribune.  This  is  the  crowning  enter- 
prise of  his  life.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
herculean  undertaking  it  was  well  known  that 
its  projector  was  as  destitute  of  means  of  his 
own  as  on  the  day  he  first  entered  New  York. 
But  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  incorruptible 
integrity ;  one  who  would  pay  his  debts  at  any 
and  every  sacrifice  ;  one  incapable  of  contract- 
ing an  obligation  which  he  was  not  confident 
of  being  able  to  discharge.  In  other  words,  he 
held  the  enchanter's  wand,  which  unlocks  the 
miser's  chest  and  opens  the  floodgates  of 
genius. 

The  Tribune  commenced  with  about  600  sub- 
scribers ;  5,000  copies  were  printed,  and  "  We 
found  some  difficulty  in  giving  them  away," 
says  Mr.  Greeley  in  a  subsequent  statement. 
The  expenses  of  the  first  week  were  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  receipts 
ninety-two  dollars.  A  sorry  prospect  for  a  pub- 
lisher whose  only  capital  was  his  genius  and  his 
honor.  But  the  Tribune  was  a  live  paper. 
"  Fight ''  was  the  word  with  it  from  the  start ; 
"  fight "  has  been  the  word  every  since ; 
"  fight "  is  the  word  to-day.  If  it  had  been  let 
alone  it  would  not  have  died — its  genius  and 
power  were  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  such  a 
catastrophe ;  but  its  progress  on  the  first  days 


of  its  existence  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
jealous  efibrts  to  crush  it  on  the  part  of  a  rival 
publication.  The  Tribune  at  once  assumed  a 
commanding  position  among  the  literature  of 
the  country,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  an 
efficient  business  partner  to  insure  a  brilliant 
success.  Such  an  one  presented  himself  in  the 
person  of  Thomas  McElrath,  and  under  his  di- 
rection the  Tribune  office  has  become  one  of 
the  best  conducted  newspaper  establishments  in 
the  world. 

From  the  day  on  which  these  two  gentlemen, 
so  admirably  calculated  to  cooperate  in  just 
such  an  enterprise,  associated  themselves  in 
conducting  the  publication,  the  Tribune  became 
one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  has 
progressed,  with  accumulating  energies,  in  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  its  discussions  until 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  011*010  of  human 
knowledge  too  trivial  or  too  mighty,  too  sim- 
ple or  too  erudite,  to  find  a  place  in  its  columns. 
Its  prosperity  has  kept  pace  with  its  increasing 
interest,  until  its  aggregate  subscription  lists — 
daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly — exceed  225,000. 

Although  we  have  just  arrived  at  the  point 
•when  our  hero  has  achieved  a  position  which 
places  him  before  the  world  in  the  symmetry 
and  magnitude  of  his  beautiful  and  gigantic 
proportions;  where  he  wields  a  pen-  whose 
magic  touch  stirs  the  vibrations  of  the  popular 
element  to  the  extremities  of  the  republic,  and 
whose  influence  is  circumscribed  only  by  the 
globe  ;  yet  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  narrative  further,  for  the  Tribune  and 
Horace  Greeley  are  so  identifled  that  he  who 
knows  the  one  needs  no  introdnction  to  the 
other.  The  uncalcnlating  fearlessness  with^ 
which  he  utters  his  opinions  on  passing  eventSv 
the  boldness  with  which  he  advocates  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  whenever  humanity  requires  a 
champion,  the  generous  liberality  with  which 
he  distributes  aid  wherever  suffering  humanity 
needs  relief,  are  the  distinguishing  traits  of  hiB^ 
individuality. 


THE    WAR-HORSE   WITHOUT   fUDER;. 


"  Saddled  and  bridled  and  booted  rode  he, 
A  plume  in  his  helmet,  a  sword  at  his  knee<; 
Bat  hame  cam'  the  saddle,  a'  bloidy  to  see, 
And  hame  cam'  the  steed,  but  hame  never  cam'  he  1 

Down  cam'  his  gray  &ther,  sobbin'  sae  sair ; 
Down  cam'  his  auld  mither,  tearing  her  hair ; 
Down  cam'  his  sweet  wife,  wi'  bonnie  baima  three, 
Ane  at  her  bosom,  and  twa  at  her  knee. 

There  stood  the  fleet  steed,  a'  foamin'  and  hot ; 
Therd  shrieked  his  sweet  wife  and  sank  on  the  spot ; 
There  stood  his  gray  £ather,  weeping  sae  tree  ; 
So  hame  cam'  his  steed,  but  hame  never  cam'  he !'' 
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BENNETT. 
BNTOn-IN-CHIBF  OF  THE   NEW   TOBK  HEBILD. 

Hr.  Bbkhett,  the  subject  of  th[H  sketch,  hiu 
secnred  a  wide  and  conspicuouB  notoriety. 
Wbatever  divenity  of  opinion  mar  exist  in  rc- 
gud  to  hia  moral  rectitude  and  tbe  hidden 
springs  which  prompt  him  to  action,  bie  name 
ia  largely  interwoven  in  the  annal:^  of  our  citj, 
Stale,  and  nation.  As  the  conductor  of  a  pub- 
lic joaroal,  hia  influence  ia  Burpauied  by  fev  in 
the  Republic.  Ja  all  tbo  di^partmcnta  of  baai- 
neaa,  of  poUticx,  and  polilic  amiiecmcnt,  tbe 
active  cooperation  of  the  Hcrnld  ia  sought  aa  a 
etroag  guaranty  of  aucceas,  while  hie  opposi- 
tion to  any  enterprise  '\%  «nrc  to  rally  enfflcient 
elcmenta  of  resistance  to  test  tbe  power  of  the 
nnluck;  wight  who  may  encounter  hia  din- 
pleature. 

Standing  thus  before  the  world  as  a  critic 
and  a  culUralor  of  tbe  public  lasle,  a  teacher 
of  morale,  of  science,  of  commerce  and  poli- 
tics, his  character  and  act^  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment, are  legitimate  enlgecta  of  popular 


curioxily.  and  may  well  find  n  place  ia  our 
cabinet  of  distinguished  citizens. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Bennett  haa  been,  pet- 
baps,  the  Bulyect  of  a  greater  variety  of  opin- 
ion and  called  forth  a  wider  diversity  of  criti- 
cism, ft-om  bitter  invective  to  indiscriminate 
eulogy,  than  that  of  any  other  public  man  now 
acting  a  part  on  tbe  stage  of  life.  Standing  aa 
a  universal  censor  and  prompter  on  the  wide 
and  Ibrnnged  stage  of  hnman  albira,  and  ex- 
ecuting tbe  duties  of  his  otBce,  if  not  alwaya 
justly,  at  least  fearlcBely,  he  is  bronght  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  sentiments,  the  interests 
and  the  paniooa  of  men  able  to  Teeiat  aggres- 
sion and  chaBtise  an  assailant. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  was  bom  at  New  Mill, 
Keith,  In  Banffshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1600. 
His  family  were  Catholic,  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  len  his  elementary  school  at  Keith  and 
entered  a  Catholic  seminary  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  remained  two  or  three  years,  and  iiaa 
educated  for  tbe  church.  After  leaving  tcboot 
he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  miMellaneoon 
rending  and  traveling  Over  diflercat  parts  of 
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his  native  iand,  yisiting  the  spots  rendered 
sacred  hj  the  genius  of  her  historians,  her  ora- 
tors and  her  poets.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
perused  some  American  books,  and  among 
them  the  autobiography  of  Franklin,  which  had 
inspired  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  new  world, 
and  identify  himself  with  her  rising  fortuucs. 
He  had,  however,  formed  no  definite  purpose, 
until  meeting  a  friend  one  day  on  the  street, 
who  foformed  him  that  he  was  about  to  sail  for 
Halifax ;  the  impulsive  nature  of  our  hero  was 
aroused,  he  resolved  to  embark  with  his  friend, 
and  they  set  sail  together  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1819.  On  his  arrival,  having  no  other  means 
of  support,  he  resorted  to  teaching,  first  in 
Halifax,  and  then  in  Maine.  But  his  experi- 
ence in  teaching  was  unsatisfactory,  and  as 
soon  as  his  finances  would  permit,  he  made  his 
way  to  Boston.  Here  he  was  destined  to  strug- 
gle hard  against  fate  before  finding  employ- 
ment. At  length,  however,  he  secured  an  un- 
der clerkship,  and  afterward  became  proof 
reader  in  a  publishing  house.  In  1822  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York,  and  there  supported  him- 
self by  collecting  city  items  and  preparing 
matter  for  the  newspapers,  till  chance  brought 
him  acquainted  with  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Charleston  Courier,  with  whom  he  proceed- 
ed to  that  Southern  metropolis,  and  toiled  in 
the  editorial  capacity  during  most  of  the  year 
1823.  His  position,  however,  was  unsatisfacto- 
ry, and  he  returned  to  New  York  and  adver- 
tised himself  to  open  a  commercial  school  in 
Ann  street  This  project  meeting  but  little 
encouragement,  we  next  find  him  attempting  a 
course  of  lectures  on  political  economy  in  the 
vestry  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  at  the  comer  of 
William  and  Ann  streets.  At  that  time  lec- 
tures were  unusual,  except  delivered  by  clergy- 
men, who  seemed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  that 
kind  of  oral  literature,  since  grown  so  fash- 
ionable and  universal ;  and  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Bennett  failed  of  success.  Our  hero,  not 
the  least  daunted  by  these  untoward  results, 
turned  again  to  the  public  press  as  the  most 
promising  field  of  labor,  and  secured  an  ar- 
rangement as  reporter  for  the  National  Advo- 
cate, published  by  Mr.  Snowden,  and  sustained 
as  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party.  Soon 
after  this  he  made  an  effort  to  become  proprie- 
tor of  a  paper,  and  purchased  of  Mr.  John 
Try  on  the  New  York  Courier,  the  first  Sunday 
paper  ever  attempted  in  America.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  on  time,  and  finding  it  un- 
profitable, on  account  of  public  prejudice,  he 
rcconveyed  it  to  its  original  projector,  and  its 
publication  ceased.     How  rapid  the  change  of 


public  sentiment,  which  now  sustains  a  half 
dozen  Sunday  journals  in  New  York  alone  I 

Mr.  Bennett  made  rapid  improvement  and 
secured  extraordinary  facilities  as  a  reporter. 
The  citizens  were  frequently  astounded  and 
delighted  by  the  richness  and  fullness  of  his 
reports  of  matters,  supposed  by  the  parties  in- 
terested to  be  entirely  secluded  from  the  pub- 
lic eye.  The  bank  parlor,  the  green-room,  the 
private  boudoir,  and  even  the  sacred  recesses 
of  the  domestic  fireside,  seemed  open  to  his 
scrutiny,  and  to  afford  subjects  for  his  inquisi- 
torial pen.  His  mock  sympathy,  his  cutting 
irony,  and  his  sneering  sarcasm  drove  many  a 
lame  duck  to  seek  reprisals  through  the  public 
press,  which  seldom  failed  to  furnish  him  occa- 
sion to  exult  over  their  final  discomfiture. 
During  the  general  commercial  revulsion  that 
pervaded  the  country  in  1826,  and  culminated 
in  the  explosion  and  exposure  of  several  exten- 
sive stock-jobbing  companies,  indictments  for 
swindling  were  found  against  Jacob  Barker, 
Henry  Eckford,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
leading  operators  in  Wall  street.  This  led  to 
preliminary  arrangements  for  a  duel  between 
Eckford  and  Hugh  Maxwell,  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  and  caused  the  bankruptcy  of  thou- 
sands. During  these  exciting  events  Bennett 
was  in  the  prime  of  his  reportorial  power,  and 
wielded  a  lance  in  Wall  street  that  made  the 
bulls  and  bears  of  that  famous  menagerie  roar 
and  scrape  the  sod  with  rage.  He  became  so 
truly  formidable  that  the  journalists  of  New 
York  made  him  the  common  target  on  which  to 
expend  their  envenomed  shafts. 

Early  in  1827,  the  National  Advocate  having 
changed  its  political  aflSnities  in  consequence 
of  a  change  of  proprietors,  Mr.  Bennett  con- 
nected himself  with  tbe  Enquirer  and  proceeded 
to  the  Federal  Capital  to  act  as  its  resident  cor- 
respondent. Here  a  new  field  was  before  him ; 
he  entered  largely  into  political  discussions, 
and  exerted  considerable  influence  in  shaping 
the  policy  and  selecting  the  candidates  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  continued  in  this  ca- 
pacity, visiting  occasionally  various  parts  of 
the  country,  until  1829,  when  the  Courier,  hith- 
erto a  rival  paper,  was  united  with  the  En- 
quirer, and  Bennett  soon  after  became  an  asso- 
ciate editor.  In  1832  this  journal  changed  its 
political  course,  and  Mr.  Bennett's  connection 
with  it  ceased.  In  October  of  this  year  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  cheap  Democratic 
daily  paper,  on  his  own  account,  but  for  some 
cause  which  he  did  not  choose  to  explain,  dis- 
continued it  after  thirty  days ;  and  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Pennsylvanian,  a  Democratic 
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journal,  published  at  Philadelphia.  After  con- 
ducting this  one  year  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
at  considerable  loss,  and  again  returned  to  New 
York. 

The  true  secret  of  our  hero's  failure,  as  a  po- 
litical journalist,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  his 
independence  of  character.  The  slumbering 
opinion  cherished  by  many  Democratic  poli- 
ticians, with  respect  to  his  reliability  as  a  party 
journalist,  was  divulged  by  the  circumstances 
in  Philadelphia.  They  feared  the  man.  They 
rejoiced  in  his  sacrifice.  They  did  not  regret 
that  the  blow  fell  out  of  New  York,  where  it 
had  been  proposed  to  strike  it,  even  before  he 
abandoned  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  His  sin 
was  that  he  would  not  write  servilely  at  the 
dictation  of  those  whose  ambition  it  was  to 
guide  and  control  the  party. 

Mr.  Bennett's  next  movement  was  to  give 
form  and  crystalization  to  his  genius,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  manifold  experience,  in  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  first  issue  was  a 
small  sheet,  and  sold  for  one  cent.  The  office 
was  the  basement  of  No.  20  Wall  street,  and 
almost  the  entire  business  was  conducted  by 
himself. 

No  successftil  enterprise  was  ever  originated 
Tinder  more  discouraging  circumstances.  Its 
projector  was  poor  and  had  incurred  the  zeal- 
ous opposition  of  the  conductors  of  the  press, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties,  whose 
combined  attacks  excluded  him  ftom  both  so- 
cial and  business  positions.  But  he  had  well 
studied  his  resources  and  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome,  and  brought  his  light  artillery  into 
action  in  such  a  shape  as  to  overwhelm  his  ene- 
mies with  derision,  and  pursued  them  in  their 
retreat  with  shafts  dipped  in  the  rankling 
venom  of  mortified  pride  and  offended  dignity. 
In  its  first  stages  he  avoided  all  grave  discus- 
sions, and  limited  his  efforts  to  the  sphere  of  a 
gossiping  and  reporting  sheet,  content  to  con- 
tribute to  the  excitements  of  the  day,  and  thus 
secure  the  public  attention  as  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  operations  on  a  more  elevated 
platform.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose  he 
spared  neither  friend  or  foe,  so  that  he  could 
raise  the  whirlwind  of  popular  excitement  and 
exhibit  his  sarcastic  visage  borne  upward  by 
the  fury  of  the  storm.  The  public  press,  busi- 
ness exchange,  the  political  rostrum,  and  even 
the  religious  pulpit,  aided  him  with  their  de- 
nunciations. These  were  not  the  only  instru- 
mentalities which  served  to  assist  him  in  the 
acquiBition  of  that  fame  it  was  his  interest  and 
hU  purpose  to  secure.  The  argumentum  ad  hom- 
mem  had  been  brought  to  bear  more  than  once 


in  the  shape  of  canes  and  cowhides,  applied  to 
his  person  in  the  thoroughfiures  of  the  city,  as  a 
chastisement  for  personal  aggresrion  and  to  di- 
rect against  him  the  force  of  popular  odinm. 
Those  little  episodes  in  his  public  career,  and 
the  use  he  made  of  them,  contribated  largely 
to  elevate  him  to  that  conspicnoos  position  be 
now  occupies  before  the  world. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Herald,  and  such 
the  preliminary  training  of  the  man,  the  einena- 
tions  of  whose  pen  are  to  thousands  the  indis- 
pensable accompaniment  of  their  morning  meal, 
and  whose  genius  is  exerting  an  endaring  in- 
fluence in  shaping  Uie  destinies  of  our  race. 
From  the  early  struggles  of  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity he  has  achieved  a  high  position  in  the 
ranks  of  wealth  and  among  the  votaries  i3i 
knowledge.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Herald  this  sketch  may  well  close;  for  our 
readers  are  familiar  with  that  journal,  and  sn^ 
fice  it  to  say  that  "  James  Gordon  Bennett  is 
the  Herald  and  the  Herald  is  James  Gordon 
Bennett.'' 

JOSEY'S   BABY. 


The  following  stanzas  tells  ns,  very  prettily 
and  explicitly,  who  is  the  mother  of  Josey's 
baby;  but  who,  pray,  is  the  mother  of  the 
stanzas?  We  find  the  pretty  waif  afloat  with- 
out any  mark  of  its  parentage : 

"  Sister  Josey  's  got  a  babj, 
(She  is  but  a  child  herself,) 
And  the  babj  is  a  bright  ejed, 
Laughing,  crying  little  ell 

Wen  I  mind  the  April  morning — 

I  was  scarcely  flTe  years  old— 
Addie  came  with  smile  of  gladness, 

And  a  wondrous  tale  she  told : 

How  a  tiny,  pretty  creaturp, 
To  our  mother's  arms  was  given. 

How  a  white-winged  angel  brought  it 
From  its  happy  home  in  Heaven. 

Mother  called  oar  baby  Joney, 
And  she  was  onr  pet  and  pride  ;     * 

No  one  thought  of  scolding  Josey 
When  she  pouted,  frowned  or  cried. 

Only  think  how  years  crowd  ronnd  ua, 
Bringing  trouble,  bringing  change- 
Now  that  baby's  got  a  baby  ! — 
Bless  me  I  aint  It  veiy  strange? 

Such  a  predons,  winning  darling, 

Eyes  of  softest,  darkest  gray, 
Cheeks  where  blessed  cunning  dimples 

Play  bopeep  the  livelong  day. 

You  should  hear  him  laughing  gaily, 

Cooing  like  a  little  dove, 
If  you  were  the  Grossest  fellow, 

Jospj's  baby  you  would  lore. 


THE  COMMODORE'S  SON. 
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THE    COMMODORE'S    SON; 
OR,    THE     FORTUNES    OF    THE    MACFANES. 


A  SUny  qf  Bottan  and  qf  tht  Textu  ReoohOAon  qf  1830. 

GHAFTKR  I. 

DONALD  KAGTAXB  llfD  HB  WVB. 

Twenty  years  ago,  at  the  North  End  of  Bos- 
ton, in  a  narrow  street,  having  narrow  side- 
walks, and  granite  curbstones  as  jagged  and 
almost  as  dangerous  as  the  teeth  and  tushes  of 
a  wild  boar,  there  stood,  almost  in  the  shadow 
of  the  church  where  Cotton  Mather  once 
preached,  a  shabby  two-story  wooden  building 
of  no  special  color,  which  might  have  been 
erected  about  the  time  when  the  author  of  the 
'*  Magnolia  "  and  his  train  of  witches  enjoyed 
a  short  but  glorious  reign  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  The  second  story  of  this  house  jutted 
out  far  enough  into  the  street  to  form  a  con- 
siderable awning  over  the  front  door  of  the 
shop  beneath  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  building 
leaned  forward  and  sideways,  as  if  just  ready 
for  a  start  to  the  north-eastward. 

The  floor  of  the  dingy  shop  was  sunken  some 
distance  below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
even  below  the  grade  of  the  street,  so  that  a 
customer  had  to  enter  by  descending  a  couple 
of  rickety,  creaking  wooden  steps,  through 
the  cracks  of  which,  in  a  wet  season,  the  water 
splashed  up  almost  into  the  face  of  a  heedless 
stepper.  The  visitor  then  must  pass  through 
an  ancient  double  door,  painted  nearly  a  rat 
color,  the  tipper  half  of  which  was  glazed  with 
diminutive  lights,  wliich  were  interspersed 
with  an  occasional  "  bulPs  eye,"  by  way,  I  sup- 
pose, of  ornament.  Over  the  door  was  a  small 
swinging  sign,  which  a  rapid  traveler  would 
scarcely  notice,  representing,  in  black  and 
white,  a  Scotch  thistle  and  blooming  heather, 
and  signifying  also,  in  small  Roman  capitals, 
that  the  shop  was  occupied  by  "  Donald  Mac- 
fiine,  grocer."  Emblematic  signs  were  more 
common  in  Boston  twenty  years  ago  than  now, 
and  more  numerous  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
than  then.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
and  previously  such  signs  were  (he  faxhion  in 
Boston,  as  they  are  still  in  England,  and  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  Canada.  But  the  fashion 
of  signs,  like  that  of  all  things,  passeth  away, 
and  you  must  now  ask  Drake,  the  antiquarian, 
if  you  would  know  where  stood  the  Green 
Dragon,  the  Btill  and  Bear,  the  Golden  Keys, 
or  any  other  ancient  and  famous  shop  or  tav- 
ern. Through  a  low  but  wide  window  on  each 
side  of  the  store  door  you  might  observe  a 
box  of  tallow  Ciindles,  another  of  garden  seeds, 

and  another  of  maccaroni,  besides  a  general  as- 
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sortment  of  brushes  and  brooms.  The  floor 
inside  was  well  scoured  and  sanded,  and  the 
shelves  and  counters  gave  evidence  of  a  thrift, 
neatness  and  care-taking  hardly  in  unison  with 
the  dingy  appearance  of  the  building,  so  dark 
and  dismal,  and  so  overshadowed  by  the  loftier 
buildings  opposite  and  on  each  side,  that  it 
seemed  ashamed  of  itself,  and  trying  to  move 
off  and  get  out  of  the  reach  and  notice  of  its 
coarse  but  pretentious  neighbors. 

It  is  in  this  shop,  late  in  the  Autumn  of  1835, 
and  a  minute  or  two  after  12  o'clock,  M.,  that 
our  narrative  opens.  A  little  white-haired  girl 
of  some  ten  or  eleven  years,  neatly  but  plainly 
attired,  softly  entered  the  door,  and.  in  a  whis- 
per, asked  the  good  dame  behind  the  counter 
to  give  her  a  cent's  worth  of  candy,  a  good 
Mg  cent's  worth,  such  as  she  got  last  Tuesday. 
The  lady  now  tending  shop  aUmey  as  it  seemed, 
was  a  comely  woman  of  some  fifty  years,  with 
a  kind,  benevolent  face ;  which,  however,  bore 
unmistakable  marks  of  secret  anguish  which, 
though  patiently  and  hopefhlly  endured,  was 
still  branding  her  soul  more  and  more  deeply 
with  its  scorching  iron.  She  wore  on  her  head 
a  mob  cap  of  muslin,  which  ill  concealed  her 
flowing  hair,  which  was  so  deeply  silvered  by 
time. and  grief  that  it  was  only  slightly  flecked 
by  a  darker  color.  Her  dress  was  of  black 
bombazine,  made  in  the  fashion  of  that  day, 
with  small  bishop  sleeves,  and  on  her  neck  she 
wore  a  tidy  white  muslin  half-handkcrchicfl 
Her  whole  appearance  indicated  that  she  habit- 
ually endeavored  to  blend  neatness  with  her 
poverty,  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

'*  And  so  ye're  come  again,  my  bonny  little 
Jenny  Summer,"  said  she,  speaking  with  the 
remains  of  a  Caledonian  accent,  "  and  ye  make 
it  Summer  indeed  to  me,  when  ye  let  me  see 
your  sweet  face.  Indeed,  ye  don't  know  the 
good  it  does  me.  And  how  is  Mistress  Duflfy, 
your  mother  ?  I  shall  come  and  see  the  gude 
woman  soon.  Here  is  the  candy,  (giving  her 
about  six  times  the  money's  worth.)  "When  ye 
come,  tak  care  always  to  come  just  a  wee  bit 
after  noon  ;  and  (pointing  her  finger  upward) 
speak  softly  when  ye  speak,  for  the  auld  man 
is  odd,  very  odd  in  his  ways,  though  he  is  a 
dear,  loving  soul.  Put  it  in  your  pocket  now, 
my  child,  and  go,  for  I  hoar  him  coming." 

The  little  girl,  thus  urged,  hurried  out,  and 
the  slip-shod,  shuffling  steps  of  a  person  de 
scending  a  flight  of  stairs  were  distinctly 
audible.  A  sandy-haired  man  of  about  the 
same  age  as  his  wife,  or  perhaps  a  few  years 
older,  was  Donald  Macfane,  the  grocer.  His 
face  was  haggard  and  cadaverous,  and  his  tall 
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Ggure,  flesbless  as  a  bkelelou.  Ills  features 
were  all  uncommunlj  sharp,  and  had  a  pinched 
and  doleful  expression.  His  forehead  was  high 
and  narrow,  and  rapidly  retreating  above  the 
keen,  gray  eyes  that  glistened  like  a  wild  cat's 
from  out  hia  shaggy  yellow  eyebrows  and 
whiskers.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  internal 
characteristics  of  men  are  indicated  by  their 
features ;  yet  though  the  countenance  of  Don- 
ald was  by  no  means  prepossessing  to  a  super- 
ficial observer,  you  could  not  pronounce  him  a 
had  man.  You  would  not  be  put  in  bodily  fear 
of  person  or  purse  by  his  presence,  nor  in- 
stinctively clap  your  hand  on  your  watch  after 
he  had  passed  you  in  the  street,  to  make  sure 
that  he  had  not,  by  some  hocus  pocus,  ab- 
stracted it  from  your  pocket,  as  he  brushed 
the  hem  of  your  garment  You  might  indeed 
observe  a  latent  gleam  of  insanity  in  his  bold, 
gray  eye,  and  in  the  nervous  and  convulsive 
movements  of  his  whole  body.  Some  passion 
was  evidently  consuming  him,  and  he  was  wast- 
ing away,  body  and  spirit,  without  any  ap- 
parent physical  disease  or  low  weakness. 

As  he  made  his  appearance  to-day,  he  was 
dressed  in  an  old  calico  gown,  covered  with  ink 
and  other  stains  of  various  signs  and  colors, 
.and  ragged  at  the  elbows  and  edges ;  an  old 
checked  shirt  covered  the  upper  part  of  his 
wasted  body,  and  his  thin  nether  limbs,  which 
seemed  more  like  umbrellas  than  legs,  were 
< encased  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches.  He  wore 
neither  waistcoat  nor  suspenders,  and  a  pair  of 
gray  woolen  stockings  and  cloth  slippers  com- 
.pleted  his  garniture. 

"  And  how  many  customers  did  ye  have  since 
I'^e  been  eating  my  dinner,  Bessie  ?  "  asked  he, 
with  an  accent  which,  like  that  of  his  wife,  be- 
tokened a  Scotch  parentage,  if  not  a  birth  in 
the  land  of  cakes  and  ale. 

"  Only  two,  Donald.  Old  Joe  for  two  cents' 
worth  of  pipes,  and  our  little  Jennie  for  a  pen- 
nyworth o'  candy/ 

"  And  which  candy  did  ye  give  the  child? " 

"  0,  the  peppermint — it's  pure  broken  stuff, 
and  I  want  it  out  of  the  way  to  clean  the  glass 
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jar, 

''Poor  'Stuff I  nay,  woman,  it's  the  best,  and 
1  do  believe  ye  gave  her  a  whole  handfuU  by 
the  look  of  the  jar.  You  must  mind,  too, 
candy  is  not  good  for  children,  and  if  ye  give 
them  all  they  want,  they'll  likely  grow  up 
prodigal  spendthrifts  My  father  and  mother 
were  poor  and  strict  with  me  when  I  was  little, 
and  I  got  little  or  none  of  the  stuff,  while  the 
Commodore  was  petted  and  surfeited,  and  now 
.yon  £ee  lie  is  a  sj)endthrift  and  a  drunkard. 


We'll  be  equal  to  him  yet  some  day,  my  girl; 
ha,  ha  I  How  many  cents'  worth  did  ye  give 
her,  did  ye  say  ?  " 

"  She  wanted  only  one,  Donald." 

Well,  be  careful,  be  careful,  ye  ken  all  de- 
pends on  it ;  save  the  pennies  and  the  poonds 
will  tak  care  of  themselves.  Let's  Gce — ^foor 
thousand  two  hundred — shares  in  State  Bank, 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty — house  m 
Tileston  street,  eighteen  hundred,  rents  for  ob£ 
fifty — ^hum — ^hum.  Save  the  pieces  of  brokea 
candy  a  few  years  longer,  and  ye  shall  bare 
yer  reward  in  the  end — ^ye  shall,  my  dear,  bd 
help  me.''  • 

"  I  know,  Donald,  I  know,  and  did  ye  fiad 
enoo  to  eat  up  stairs  ?  " 

^'  0  yes  I  the  pains  of  hunger  are  nothing  to 
the  pains  of  the  mind.  I  can  get  more  good 
meals  from  that  ham  bone  yet" 

<'  Lord's  sake,  Donald  I  Ye  shall  not — ye^re 
but  a  living  skeleton  now.  It  was  only  yester- 
day a  couple  of  caulker's  boys  went  by  here, 
and  they  looked  at  ye  and  winked  at  eadk 
other,  and  called  ye  Cblvin  JEdaon ;  compaiing 
ye  to  that  disembodied  spirit  that^s  been  a 
showing  his  bones  for  money  lately  up  inCooit 
street.  I  fear  ye '11  be  in  your  grave  afore  the 
sum  you  talk  of  is  made.  Here,  take  a  ship- 
biscuit,  do,  Donald." 

"  Nay,  nay,  woman,  I've  had  plenty  ;  enoo^ 
is  as  good  as  a  feast.  Be  ye  as  abstemious  aod 
easily  satisfied  as  I,  and  we  will  soon  be  happy, 
apd  hold  up  our  heads  as  high  as  the  Commo- 
dore, d — n  him.  God  forgive  me  for  swearing  r 

*^Yes,  God  forgive  ye  indeed  I  Shall  ve 
forget  the  catechism  which  we  learned  in  child- 
hood, and  repeated  every  Sunday,  and  all  the 
Ten  Commandments,  with  the  reqalremente 
and  forbidenments,  and  all  God's  goodness  to  uSf 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  world's  penny,  or  jost 
to  have  Commodore  Macfane  come  and  viafc 
us  and  call  us  brother  and  sister." 

"  Nay,  Bessie,  I  dinna  forget ;  I  remember 
too  well — too  well  I  remember  the  catechism 
and  the  Commodore  both — wish  I  din't — but  51c 
forget  too  often  that  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned,  and  isn't  that  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon ? " 

"Proverbs  of  Solomon,  indeed!  Ah,  ye 
think  more  of  the  newspapers  and  the  almanac 
now  tban  yer  Bible,  Donald,  but  I  know  that  a 
penny  given  in  kindness  to  a  needy  child,  or 
even  to  a  cruel,  hard-hearted  brother,  if  be 
were  in  distress,  will  be  worth  more  than  a 
mountain  of  pennies  saved  or  earned,  in  that 
judgment  to  which  wc  are  both  a  horrying 
fast,  Donald." 
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*♦  Well,  well,  I  xan't  dispute  with  ye  about 
that  now.  Here  comes  the  dominee.  Good 
day  to  ye,  Parson."  "  Good  day  to  ye,  Dr. 
Silk,"  added  Mrs.  Macfami,  reverentjy.  "  Will 
it  please  yer  reTerence  to  walk  up  stairs  into 
the  little  sitting  room?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  have  merely  called  to  get 
your  husband's  name  to  a  subscription  in  aid 
of  the  benevolent  society  of  our  parish.** 

"  I  have  told  ye  frequently,  Sir,"  said  Don- 
ald, *'  that  I  have  naught  to  give.  If  I  am 
ever  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
come  to  mc  and  you'll  get  something  for  any 
good  object ;  -till  then  ye  may  as  well  be  silent 
as  be  asking." 

"  But,"  rejoined  the  minister,  with  that  want 
of  tact  and  discrimination  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  is  too  common  among 
clodet  clergymen,  "  but  remember  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which,  while 
some  thirsted  after — ." 

"  I  tell  yer  reverence,"  interrupted  Donald, 
"I  love  money  no  better  that  yerself;  and 
if  I  did,  have  ye  not  your  passion  as  I  have 
mine  ?  If  I  thirst  for  money,  don't  yt  .thirst 
for  the  applause  of  the  men  and  the  smiles  of 
the  women  ?  Ah,  ye  need  not  deny  that.  Every 
man  has  his  ruling  passion,  and  the  only  way 
to  avoid  being  reminded  of  it  is  to  take  care 
not  to  remind  other  folks  of  their  follies." 

"  Well,  well,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  "  that  is 
not  to  the  point ;  we  are  in  want  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  more,  and  as  you  had  not  been 
applied  to — ." 

"  I  tell  ye  I  don't  belong  to  your  kirk,  and 
I've  no  respect  for  your  kirk,  though  my  woman 
goes  to  it  for  want  of  a  better.  We're  Scotch, 
and  ye  have  not  a  Scottish  kirk  in  your 
whole  city  or  State — no  Presbyterians  at  all 
that  I  know  of.  Ye  are  all  Brownists  in  Bos- 
ton ;  ye  have  no  sessions,  or  presbyteries ;  ye 
use  ungodly  hymns,  instead  o'  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  all  yer  singing  is  done  by  three  or 
four  hirelings,  and  ye  get  up  what  ye  call 
revivals^  and  ye — ." 

The  minister,  at  length,  seeing  the  case  hope- 
less, opened  the  door  and  vanished. 

"  Ah,  Donald,  ye  should  not  offend  the  good 
man ;  you  may  want  him  yet,  to  perform  the 
funeral  ceremonies  over  your  wife,  or  I  may 
want  him  to  put  you  in  the  ground,"  said  Mrs. 
Macfane,  weeping. 

"  And  if  I  do  want  him,  or  if  you  want  him 
for  the  burying  of  this  poor  body,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this  heathenish  ceremonies  of  praying 
and  singing  songs  ;  let  them  go  with  us  from 
the  house  to  the  grave  in  solemn  silence,  as 


they  used  to  do  in  old  Scotland  when  we  were 
children  there.  But  in  this  country  nothing  is 
done  in  silence,  but  everything  with  noise  and 
confusion;  But  look !  there  comes  Smith's  wife 
—  do  you  the  trading  with  her,  for,  though  she 
is  kind  and  has  done  us  favors,  I  can't  endure 
her  clattering  tongue." 

'^  How  d'ye  do,  Mr&  Macfane,"  said  a  large, 
good-natured,  ruddy-faced  woman,  as  she  en- 
tered the  shop  with  a  japaned  canister  under 
her  arm.  "I've  just  run  over  for  another 
pound  of  that  dollar  and  a  quarter  tea.  He 
says  its  the  best  he  ever  drank.  He  hardly 
ever  drinks  tea,  likes  coffee  so  much  better. 
And  how  are  you,  Mr.  Mac  ?  Glad  to  see  you 
looking  so  fine  and  fleshy — 'pears  to  me  you've 
gained  half  a  pound  since  I  was  in  here  last, 
ha !  ha !  ha !  Would  n't  you  like  to  exchange 
your  bones  for  some  of  my  fat  ?  Dear  me,  how 
warm  I  am,  walking!" 

"  How  are  the  folks  at  home  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Macfflne,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered. 

"  Well,  pretty  well ;  but  Kate,  the  darling, 
had  a  touch  of  rheumatic  or  a  bad  cold  in  the 
small  of  the  back  yesterday,  and  don't  you 
think,  I  cured  her  with  a  bandage  of  rum  and 
vinegar  ?  Yes,  old  Mrs.  Fogg  told  me  about 
it,  but  Robert,  he  would  have  the  old  joke,  and 
said  I  ought  to  give  it  to  her  internally  and 
eternally  as  well  as  externally.    Ha  I  ha !  ha  I" 

While  this  conversation,  or  rather  soliloquy, 
was  going  on,  Mrs.  Macfone  was  silently  weigh- 
ing and  doing  up  the  pound  of  tea,  while  Mr. 
Macfane  was  either  ciphering  or  selling  three 
cents  worth  of  crackers  and  cheese  to  a  sleepy- 
eyed  gentleman  with  a  red  nose  and  a  very 
seedy  and  unseasonable  straw  hat,  and  very 
well  ventilated  duck  trowsers ;  but  as  soon  as 
a  laugh  interrupted  the  pouring  stream  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  conversation,  Mrs.  Macfane  remarked : 

"  Ye  talked  of  letting  her  go  to  a  dresB- 
majcer's — Kate,  I  mean." 

"  I  talked  I  Bless  your  soul,  /never  talked 
about  it.  She  wants  to  go,  she  says,  and  be 
doing  something  to  earn  her  living,  but  I  won't 
let  her  go,  nor  he  either,  for  that  matter.  She 
earns  a  living  twice  a  day  at  home.  She  is 
worth  more  to  us  than  two  or  three  helps,  and 
Robert  says  he  is  glad  he  hasn't  chick  nor  child 
of  his  own,  for  he  loves  Kate  so  much  he  means 
to  leave  her  all  his  property.  You  know  we 
took  her  from  the  Alms  House  when  she  was 
a  sucking  baby  ]  did  I  tell  you  before  ?  Its  a 
queer  story.  Well,  Robert  and  I  had  been  mar- 
ried four  years  and  no  children,  and  naturally 
we  began  to  despair  of  ever  having  any,  when 
Robert,  one  day,  reading  the  Advertiser— he's 
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took  the  Advertiser  now  ever  since  we  were 
married,  and  that's  twenty-two  years — Robert 
eays  he  to  me,  says  he,  there  was  a  fine  little 
girl,  not  more  than  a  week  old,  put  on  the 
door  steps  of  old  Baldwin  in  Salem  street,  and 
he,  the  stingy  old  sknnk,  with  plenty  of  money, 
and  not  a  child  in  the  world,  sent  the  little 
foundling  to  the  ^Ims  House,  although  he  had 
good  reason  for  believing  the  child  was  of 
respectable  parentage,  for,  you  see,  there  was 
a  nice  little  basket  and  baby  things,  and  a  ten 
dollar  bill,  and  a  writing  that  told  how  the 
child  was  legitimate  and  her  name  was  Kate, 
and  whoever  protected  her  would  some  time  be 
rewarded  by  Its  real  parents.  "Well,  I  don't 
think  the  money  or  the  promises  had  the  effect 
on  Robert's  mind,  but  he  kind  o'  always  wanted 
something  to  pet  and  play  with  when  he  got 
home  tired  from  his  work,  and  Robert  says  he, 
'sposing  we  go  over  to  the  Alms  House  and  see 
this  baby,  and  if  we  like  it  we'll  take  it  for  ours, 
for  I'm  prospering  In  my  trade— he's  a  master- 
mason,  you  know — and  I  should  like  to  do  some 
good  in  the  world,  if  I  can — he's  a  dreadful 
feller  for  doing  good,  Robert  is.  Very  well, 
says  I,  Robert,  well  go  and  see  if  its  a  nice, 
clean,  healthy  child,  for  I  don't  want  the  care 
of  no  sickly  brats,  says  I,  and  if  its  nice,  and 
clean,  and  healthy,  and  good  looking,  yon 
know,  why  then,  says  I,  I'll  take  and  nurse  it, 
says  I,  though  it  will  be  an  awful  sight  of 
trouble,  says  I.  Well,  so  we  went,  and  I  saw 
it  was  the  sweetest  little  thing,  with  sky-blue 
eyes,  and  soft,  shiny  hair,  about  the  color  of 
gamboge,  and  light  complected,  and  when  I 
read  the  note,  and  found  it  was  in  a  good  hand 
and  good  spelling  and  all,  we  concluded  we'd 
take  the  little  thing  for  ours.  So  the  officers 
gave  it  to  us,  basket,  money  and  all.  Robert 
told  'em  he  didn't  want  no  money,  but  the 
Alms  House  folks  said  he  must  take  it,  for  it 
wasn't  theirs,  but  belonged  to  the  little  baby ; 
and  besides,  says  they  to  Robert,  Robert,  says 
they,  if  you  take  the  bill  and  keep  it,  it  may 
be  proof  by  and  by  as  to  its  real  parents,  and 
Robert,  when  he  took  the  bill  and  saw  some 
letters,  M.  F.,  on  the  back,  he  thought  that 
might  stand  for  the  father's  name.  But,  bless 
me,  how  I  am  a  runnin'  on,  and  you  look  pale 
and  tuckered  almost  to  death  a  hearing  mo. 
Well,  I  must  go  home — oh  I  but  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  something  particular  about  Kate.  She's 
of  marriageable  age,  you  know,  and  very 
pretty,  you  know,  and  of  course  the  beaux— 
ha!  ha!  well,  some  other  time — some  other 
time." 
And  so  the  oration  being  finished,  the  large 


woman  took  her  canister  of  tea  and  waddled 
out  of  the  shop,  having  much  ado  to  squeeze 
her  fat  sides  and  large  heart  through  the  half- 
opened  door. 


•**■ 


CHAPTER  n. 
THK  XABON  AXD  HIS-  WITH  AXD  DAUGaRlL 

In  one  of  the  narrow  cross  streets  leading 
from  Hanover  to  Ann  street,  at  the  door  of  a 
small  but  well-built  brick  house,  a  young  man 
dressed,  in  genteel  black  stood  on  the  steps, 
with  the  bell  knob  in  one  hand  and  a  light 
whalebone  walking-stick  in  the  other.  He  was 
tall  and  strongly  built,. of  a  commanding  per- 
son and  a  ruddy  Saxon  complexion,  and  bad 
the  appearance  of  one  who,  though  not  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  drawing-room  and  good 
society,  had  passed  his  later  years  in  the  open 
air. 

It  was  just  at  twilight  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  in  which  the  incident  recorded  in  the 
first  chapter  occurred.  The  young  gentleman 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  give  himself  reso- 
lution, and  then  vigorously  rang  the  bell.  The 
!^me  bell  was  rung,  on  an  average,  at  least 
fifty  times  a  day  by  as  many  difierent  people, 
and  its  noise  generally  occasioned  very  little 
excitement  among  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  there  was  one  who 
instantly  recognized,  either  by  memory,  in- 
stinct, or  some  mysterious  spiritual  magnetism, 
the  hand  of  the  ringer.  She  immediately 
dropped  her  sewing,  and  after  a  parting  glance 
in  the  mirror,  and  putting  on  only  one  more 
comb  and  two  finger-rings,  ran  down  stairs  to 
answer  in  person  the  summons. 

"  I  knew  it  must  be  you,  Douglass,"  satd 
she,  with  some  little  embarrassment,  ''but  I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  very  glad.    Come  in." 

"  I  have  only  come  to  ask  you  to  take  a  walk 
with  me.  If  you  will  go,  I'll  step  in  till  you 
are  ready." 

"  I  can't  let  her  go  to-night,  Mr.  Macfane," 
cried  a  loud  but  not  unpleasant  voice  over  the 
baluster ;  ''but  come  in  and  shut  the  door, and 
don't  let  all  the  neighbors  be  hearing  and  all 
the  travelers  be  stopping  to  grin  and  wink,  and 
say,  *  I  see  how  its  a  going.'  There  is  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  for  people  tliat's  been 
through  the  performance  theirselves  to  ^e 
others  a  billing  and  a  cooing.  There's  Sleek's 
wife  and  daughters  across  the  way  that  have 
already  gone  and  reported  that  they  saw  you 
and  Kate  a  hugging  one  another  at  the  front 
door.  Kate,  I'm  astonished  that  you've  no 
more  prudence  ;  next  thing  they  11  be  telling' 
worse  tales,  a  good  deal.  Goodness  knows,  1 
could  tell  worse  abovt  them  if  I  was  to  tell  all 
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that  I'v^  seen  a  going  on  in  their  chambers. 
Now,  take  a  seat  and  set  down  here  on  the  sofa. 
Mr.  Smith  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  will 
tell  70a  all  about  it  You  see,  my  dear  Sir, 
you  must  pardon  me  for  calling  you  my  dear 
Sir,  but  /  took  a  liking  to  you  just  as  soon  as  I 
laid  eyes  on  you,  and  so  did  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith  says  he  to  me  one  night  after  we'd  gone 
to  bed  and  left  you  and  Kate  here,  Smith  says 
he  to  me,  Dorothy,  don't  you  think  there  is  a 
likeness  as  well  as  a  liking  between  this  young 
feller  and  Kate  ?  He's  fond  of  E^ate,  my  hus- 
band is,  and,  says  he,  don't  you  like  him  be- 
cause he  likes  Kate  ?  Some  folks,  you  know, 
do  like  folks  for  liking  folks  that  they  like. 
Well,  says  I^  how  much  alike  they  do  look! 
All  but  the  complexion,  says  I,  for  Kate's  com- 
plexion is  very  fair,  with  some  freckles — ^I  in- 
tended to  have  bought  you  another  bottle  of 
freckle  medicine,  my  dear — but  he  is  ruddy 
complected ;  but  the  eyes — ^well,  I  declare,  says 
I,  they  are  as  like  as  two  glass  marbles,  and 
there  ain't  more  than  a  shade  of  difference  in 
the  color  of  their  hair,  and  then  my  girl  is  tall 
and  queenly,  and  you  are  tall  and  stout,  and 

we  both  said  we'd  give  the  world .    Well, 

thank  goodness,  here  comes  Robert  to  take  this 
plaguy  business  off  my  hands.  I  always  did 
hate  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  anybody,  and  paiv 
ticularly  a  young  couple's  feelings,  for  I  know 
what  they  are.  Now,  Robert,  here's  the  old 
Commodore's  eon  come  again,  and  wants  Kate 
to  go  out  a  walking  with  him,  and  I'll  just 
leave  you  alone  and  see  to  getting  your  supper, 
and  besides — now,"  she  whispered  in  her  hus- 
band's ear  as  she  was  bustling  and  puffing  out 
of  the  room, ''  don't  be  too  hard  on  the  young 
feller." 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Maofane,"  said  Robert 
Smith,  a  fine,  generous,  hearty  looking  middle- 
aged  man,  who  had  just  entered  in  his  working 
dreas,  "  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  a  request  which 
seems  so  perfectly  innocent,  but  for  the  sake 
of  all  of  us,  I  think  it  best  we  should  have  no 
more  of  this.  I  gave  you  my  reasons  the  other 
day,  and  I  am  sorry  you  give  me  the  pain  of 
reminding  you  of  the  folly  of  perseverance  in 
this  matter." 

"  It  was  precisely,"  said  Douglass  Maofane, 
"  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
you  that  your  reasons  were  really  of  no  force, 
that  I  ventured  to  call  and  see  you  again. 
You  told  me  it  was  because  my  father,  the 
Commodore,  having  heard  of  my  engagement 
to  Kate,  had  stormed  and  sworn,  in  his  usual 
manner,  tiiat  he'd  disinherit  me  if  I  married 
her,  or  indeed  married  anybody  without  his 


consent.  Sir,  though  he  is  my  fiither,  as  I  sup- 
pose, he  is  a  tyrant  by  nature  and  habit.  Be 
carries  his  quarter-deck  airs  in  the  house  and 
in  the  street,  though  he  has  long  ago  left  off  his 
uniform.  If  you  knew  the  manner  in  which  he 
constantly  taunts  and  insults  me,  and  indeed 
any  one  else  with  whom  he  comes  jn  contact, 
you  would  not  think  him  worthy  of  regard  in 
this  matter.  As  to  his  property,  I  don't  value 
it.  Let  him  give  it  all  to  my  brother  James, 
or  to  the  pack  of  toadies  that  eat  his  dinners 
and  drink  his  brandy.  I  am  a  man,  and  nearly 
free  by  law,  and  I  can  earn  my  living,  and 
would  rather  live  on  my  own  money  than  on  hie." 

"  That's  a  brave  enough  spirit,  my  lad,  but 
you  are  only  twenty,  and  don't  know  the  world 
yet  I  dare  say  it  seems  easy  enough  to  you 
to  raise  and  feed  a  family  on  flowers  and  rain- 
bows. You  have  no  trade  or  profession ;  better 
determine  what  you  are  going  to  do  for  a 
living  before  you  talk  of  marrying  anybody." 

''But,  Sir,  I  am  willing  to  do  anything — 
willing  to  work  for  you  and  learn  your  trade ; 
indeed  I  would  like  to  do  it  My  father,  as  I 
told  you,  drove  me  to  sea  to  get  me  under  dis- 
cipline, as  he  said  ;  as  if  the  discipline  of  his 
cowhide,  and  fist,  and  boots,  daily  applied,  were 
not  as  good  as  any  I  could  get  at  sea.  I  have, 
been  second  mate  of  a  ship  and  could  be  again, 
but  the  sea  is  distasteful  to  me,  partly,  I  sup" 
pose,  because  I  was  forced  into  it,  without  any 
regard  to  my  inclination,  and  therefore  felt 
like  a  galley  slave  aU  the  time — but  more 
because  I  have  been  attached  to  Kate  ever  since 
we  were  children  at  school,  and  I  prefer  some 
business  where  I  shall  not  be  so  far  from  her." 

**  Well,  well,  Douglass,  I  am  not  quite  so 
ignorant  of  your  father's  amiable  traits  as  you 
may  suppose,  and  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that 
he  has  written  me  that  if  I  encourage  this 
match  he  will  use  every  means  to  make  us  all 
feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance." 

"  And  what  did  you  reply  ?" 

**  I  kept  cool,  my  boy,  as  I  advise  you  to  do» 
and  answered  not  the  fool  according  to  his 
folly.  It  is  not  that  letter  that  influences  me 
in  this  business.  I  know  pretty  well  the  power 
that  wealth  and  high  position  give  in  this  city. 
I  have,  in  past  times,  experienced '  the  insolence 
of  office  and  the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy  takes,'  but  I  am  too  far  along  now 
to  be  ruined  in  business  by  any  man's  hostility. 
But  I  tell  you  it  is  something  more  serious  than 
anything  I  have  mentioned,  something  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  mention,  which  has 
prevented  and  will  prevent  my  giving  my  con- 
sent to  your  marrii^  with  Kate." 
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"  Do  mention  it,  Mr.  Smith,  at  once." 

"  Tee,  father,"  added  Kate,  "  let  us  know  the 
worst;  I  am  sure  I  am  prepared  for  it — ^pre- 
pared for  anything  rather  than  for  longer  sus- 
pense." 

"  Ah !  children  I  children  indeed  you  are — 
you  will  take  hold  of  the  red-hot  poker,  even 
if  it  is  the  death  of  you.  But  so  it  is  with  all 
men,  I  suppose,  fools  that  we  are.  We  ask 
questions  and  demand  answers  of  God,  of  fate, 
of  the  Devil  himself,  even  when  we  know  that 
in  ignorance  alone  is  bliss." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  minute  or  two, 
produced  by  the  solemnity  with  which  Robert 
uttered  the  last  words.  At  length  Robert  con- 
tinued : 

"Kate  ought  to  have  told  you,  Douglass, 
that  there  lingers  an  uncertainty  about  her 
birth." 

"  I  have,  father ;  he  has  known  it  ever  since 
I  was  a  little  girl ;  and  since  we  have  become 
very  intimate,  we  have  talked  it  over,  O !  so 
many,  many  times,  and  guessed  and  wondered, 
send  thought,  and  guessed  and  talked  again. 
Before  he  ever  told  me  he  loved  me  I  told  him 
you  took  me  from  the  Alms  House.  I  knew  he 
was  too  high-minded  and  too  proud  to  care 
about  such  a  trifle  as  the  birth-place  of  me  or 
anybody,  or  my  parentage  either,  so  that  I  am 
woHhy  in  my  own  person  and  character." 

*'  The  world  don't  look  on  such  things  as 
trifles,  my  child,  and  though  I  am  not  morbidly 
ambitious  of  the  world's  approbation,  I  have 
what  I  think  a  reasonable  desire  for  its  fiivor. 
Douglass,  I  have  lost  nothing,  not  even  my 
principles,  by  using  all  honorable  endeavors  to 
find  favor  with  the  world.  I  tell  you  this,  be- 
cause you  are  yet  a  young  man  and  may  learn 
something.  It  is  courtesy,  and  not  gruffhess, 
or  apparent  disregard  of  others,  that  wins  its 
way.  Tour  ftither — but  wc  wont  talk  any 
more  about  him.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say 
is,  that  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  that  a  son 
of  Commodore  Macfane  is  to  marry  a  daughter 
of  the  Alms  House,  and  the  adopted  daughter 
of  Robert  Smith — ^why  then,  Robert  Smith  has 
to  bear  all  the  blame — and  it  will  be  Robert 
Smith,  the  Alderman,  has  been  too  much  flat- 
tered ;  Robert  Smith,  the  member  from  Boston, 
has  grown  aspiring,  and  has  been  using  his  arts 
to  get  his  plebeian  family  engrafted  on  to  the 
aristocracy  of  Boston." 

^^And  is  this,"  exclaimed  the  earnest  and 
pertinacious  Douglass,  "  is  this  what  you  spoke 
of  as  the  something  more  serious  7" 

Robert  Smith  mused  a  moment  in  silence,  as 
if  hoping  that  something  might  occur  to  change 


the  subject  of  conversation,  but  the  minds  of 
both  his  auditors  were  too  intent  on  one  great 
business  to  allow  of  any  diversion. 

"  Please  tell  us,  dear  father,  is  that  indeed  a 
very  serious  matter?"  asked  Kate. 

"  No,  children,  no,"  said  Robert,  beginning 
to  lose  his  patience  ]  "  we  have  not  got  to  that 
yet,  though  we  are  driving  toward  it  fkst,  and 
I  suppose  you  will  make  me  tell  yon  all,  though 
it  should  fill  both  your,  cups  with  a  sorrow  that 
you  cannot  drink  without  strangling." 

Here  Mrs.  Smith  entered,  wiping,  with  a 
checked  apron,  her  face,  which,  ttom  near 
proximity  to  the  cooking  stove,  was  red  and 
broad  and  glorious  as  a  British  ensign. 

"  Gome  Robert,  tea  is  ready.  Douglass  is  in 
no  particular  hurry,  I  dare  say,  and  will  stay 
here  till  you  have  done — ^besides  I  want  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  him  myself.  Kate,  light  the 
lamp ;  don't  sit  here  in  the  dark  any  longer. 
Come,  Robert." 

And  out  again  she  bustled,  leaving  the 
ground  clear  for  a  few  minutes  at  least  to  the 
lovers,  who  had  been  longing  for  a  private  in- 
terview.   • 

"  And  now  tell  me  honestly,  my  Kate,  if 
what  you  have  heard  has  influenced  you  against 
me?" 

".^^'fu^youl  Ah!  Douglass,  what  do  the 
poets  say,  what  do  our  novelists,  those  best 
historians  of  the  human  heart,  tell  us  of  the 
effect  of  obstacles  and  opposition  where  the 
heart  is  really  engaged  ?  And  don't  you  yet 
know  me  well  enough  not  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion 7  Ah  I  me  I  I  fear  you  do  not  trust  me 
as  I  do  you;  it  is  my  nature  to  trust  those 
whom  I  love,  just  as  it  is  the  nature  of  roses  to 
bloom  in  June." 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  Kate,  for  entertaining 
a  momentary  jealousy  and  doubt ;  it  was  a 
weakness,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  Never  mind, 
'tis  gone,  and  Heaven  helping  mc,  all  earth  and 
hell  shall  not  prevent  our  union.  I  am  even 
tempted  to  say  with  the  pirate,  in  the  song  you 
sing  so  sweetly : 

'This  night  or  nerer,  thou  shalt  1>e  my  bride.' " 

*  Truly,  Mr.  Pirate,  that  would  be  marrying 
in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure.  No,  Douglass, 
with  all  my  romance,  I  don't  intend  to  many 
till  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  me. 
I  have  read  about  *  love  in  a  cottage,'  and  all 
that,  and  it  is  veiy  beautifhl.  I  ask  nothing 
better,  but  then  I  should  like  to  examine  the 
cottage  and  make  a  few  arrangements  first 
Have  you  got  the  cottage?" 
"  Well,  I— no— I  confess  I  hav'nt" 
"  Well,  have  you  any  plans?    What  do  yon 
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meaa  to  do?  For  if  you  mean  to  take  me 
without  any  arrangement  for  my  rapport,  you 
would  be  in  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the 
gentleman  that  bought  an  elephant  at  auction, 
and  then  did  not  know  where  to  bestow  his 
goods.  Please  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
doing  for  a  living." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know  the  truth,  though  I 
am  willing  to  work  at  am/  thing,  I  think  of 
working  at  podry  in  particular — ^that  is.  as  a 
main  business.^' 
"  You  I  poetry  I  Are  you  crazy,  Douglass?" 
''Never  was  more  sensible  in  my  life.  I 
did  'nt  wish  to  tell  your  lather  about  it  when 
he  inquired,  but  I  have  already  a  pocket 
full  of  sonnets,  lyrics,  Ac,  addressed  to  you, 
and—." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  going  to  read  them  to  you." 

"0!  don't i" 

"  You  know  Scott  got  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
for  one  poem,  and  Byron  more  than  that  for 
another — and — ." 

"  O !" 

''  I'll  read  you  a  few  of  them,  they  are  in  th^ 
real  'Ercles  vein." 

*'  O I  Douglass,  don't,  don't  let  me  hear  a 
word." 

«  Why  not  ?" 

"  Why,  because  if  you  are  serious,  you  've 
lost  your  sensea  O I  Douglass,  go  to  laying 
brick  like  my  father,  or  to  making  brick  like 
the  Egyptians,  without  straw ;  but  don't,  don't 
write  poetry.  Every  fool  does  that,  but  no  wise 
man  ;  and  as  to  yourself  you  have  good  sense, 
but  no  more  poetry  than  a  tallow  candle.  Let 
broken-hearted  swains  write  poetry,  but  you, 
no,  no,  Douglass ;  if  you  go  to  writing  poetry, 
I  tell  you  I  must  — ." 

"  Well,  well,  don't  be  alarmed.  I'm  only 
jesting,  and  I'd  give  up  the  hope,  the  ambition, 
the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  itself  (if  I  had 
it)  for  your  sake." 

'*  Yes,  do,  Douglass,  that's  a  good,  sensible 
fellow ;  and  now  tell  me,  really  and  truly,  what 
you  are  going  to  do  for  a  living." 

"Indeed,  I  don't  know  what  despair  may 
drive  me  to  do.  I  thought  if  I  failed  in  poetry, 
that  I — ^he,  he — that  I  might  enlist  in  the 
marines  or  the  regular  army.    Ha  I  ha !" 

And  here  he  made  one  of  those  awkward 
efforts  at  laughing  which  men  are  wont  to  do 
when  they  ave  uncertain  whether  to  be  merry 
or  sober. 

"Verily,"  said  Kate,  "your  ambition  has 
taken  a  large  slide  i^om  poetry  to  the  marines. 
It  will  sound  well,  too,  when  it  is  told  that  a 


son  of  Commodore  Macfane  has  enlisted  in  thi 
marines,  or  in  the  regular  army,  where  there  i| 
no  chance  of  rising  above  the  grade  of  a  cor< 
poral,  or  a  what  d'ye  call  '«m — sergeant" 

"  Well,  well,  Kate,  don't  be  severe ;  may  be 
it  is  no  worse  to  be  a  corporal  than  to  be  in  the 
Alms  House.  But  you  need  not  be  angry  ;  I 
was  not  alluding  to  your  misfortune,  but  think- 
ing of  myself.  I  assure  you  I  would  rather  be 
in  the  Alms  House  than  in  some  other  places. 
Hkd  belongs  to  the  county,  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  a  natural  right  there.  But  I  cannot  go  beg 
of  the  fools  who,  out  of  the  Alms  House,  make 
their  l>read,  and  taunt  others  with  cowardice  or 
inefficiency  who  have  not  the  luck  that  they 
have.  But  I  have  something  better  in  view.  I 
have  ambition  to  distinguish  myself.  I  have  a 
yearning  to  prove  to  the  world  I  am  no  cipher. 
I  have  a  plan  which,  perhaps,  it  will  not  do  to 
tell  even  you  till  it  is  more  fully  matured.  I 
have  been  dreaming  all  my  life,  but  I  don't 
mean  that  my  dreams  shall  evaporate  in  empty 
hopes  and  wishes.  It  is  time  for  me  to  awake 
and  do." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  It,  Douglass,  for 
my  father  often  says  it  is  a  pity  that  a  young 
man  of  your  talents  and  real  energy  should  be 
idling  his  time  at  home.  He  is  a  working  man 
himself,  and  I  believe  really  he  has  no  solid 
objection  to  our  union,  except  that  he  fears  you 
cannot  support  me." 

"  But  tell  me  truly,  Kate,"  said  Douglass, 
"  can't  you  give  me  a  hint  about  this  mysterious 
sometkmg  that  is  so  terrible  to  your  father  ?" 

"  Positively,  I  know  nothing.  I  never  heard 
him  Intimate  more  than  he  has  told  you,  except 
that  he  has  lately  said  he  hoped  aoon  to  discover 
my  real  parentage.  We  know  that  my  parents 
must  still  be  alive,  for  father  continues  to  re- 
ceive small  sums  of  money  through  the  post 
office,  directed  to  me  in  a  woman's  hand-writ- 
ing. Sometimes  I  think  be  hopes  he  has  found 
the  right  clue,  but  he  says  nothing." 

Here  the  steps  of  the  married  couple  were 
heard  again  approaching  the  parlor,  and  Kate, 
remembering  on  a  sudden  the  neglected  in- 
junction about  the  light,  ie|>rang  to  the  mantle- 
piece  and  lit  the  lamp. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  «  girls  will  be 
girls,  and  boys  will  be  boys,  I  dare  say ;  they 
used  to  be  when  I  was  one  of  'euL  La  I  yon 
need  not  blush,  Katy,  its  all  right  Of  coarse 
I  know  what  you  've  been  doing.  You  never 
had  time  to  think  about  the  light,  did  yon, 
dear  ?  And  you  had  no  particular  use  for  it, 
either ;  you  hav  'nt  beei)  reading  the  Bible,  I 
guess,  and  you  hav  'nt  hardly  spoken  a  word 
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unce  we  went  oat.    But.  there  is  going  to  be 
9ome  talking  done,  now  I've  got  here." 

A  load  and  general  langh  of  aesent  followed 
the  laflt  annoancement,  in. which  the  good- 
hearted  dame  joined  with  her  oBual  cor- 
diality. 

'^Hold  still  awhile  now,  Dorothy/'  said 
Robert  Smith,  **  and  give  the  floor  to  me  and 
Douglass.  I  mast  settle  this  basiness  at  once. 
Bat  first,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  you,  Kate. 
I  ask  it  in  presence  of  Douglass,  that  we  may 
all  have  a  perfect  mutual  understanding,  and 
be  under  no  temptation  to  deceive  each  other. 
Hitherto,  you  have  always  been  a  good,  obe- 
dient child,  conscientious  and  strictly  honor- 
able. I  can  trust  you  then  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion as  frankly  as  I  ask  it.  In  case  I,  for  good 
reasons  which  I  don't  choose  to  teU  you,  forbid 
this  match,  are  your  affections  so  much  en- 
grossed in  Douglass  that  you  will  insist  on  the 
gratificaticn  of  your  own  will  and  passions,  or 
will  you  yield  to  my  wishes!  Now  give  me  a 
prompt  and  honest  answer." 

Kate's  bright  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her 
paling  cheek  and  heaving  bosom  spoke  her 
emotions  plainer  than  any  words.  She  covered 
her  &ce  with  her  hands,  dropped  her  head  on 
her  breast,  but  uttered  no  word  in  reply. 

''Ludiful  sakesi"  began  Mrs.  Smith,  'Uhe 
child  isn't  a  going  to  do  any — ." 

"  Dorothy,"  interrupted  Mr.  Smith.  "  I  com- 
mand silence  for  half  an  hour;  indeed  you'll 
oblige  me  by  going  up  stairs  and  shutting  the 
door.  I  promise  to  give  you  a  &ithftil  account 
of  all  that  is  said." 

O !  no,  no,  Robert ;  I  can't  go  away,  indeed 
I  can't.  Isn't  she  my  child  as  much  as  your's  ? 
But  I  wont  say  a  word,  not  a  word.  I'll  sit 
right  down  on  this  stool,  in  this  corner,  till 
you  've  done." 

"  Well,  Katy,  my  dear,  what  answer?" 

Kate  arose  and  threw  her  arms  around  her 
father's  neck,  and  sat  on  his  knee,  where  many 
years  ago  she  had  passed  many  happy  hours, 
and  said : 

**  O I  &ther,  I  am  80  glad  to  have  you  call 
me  dear  again ;  that  stem  manner  was  very 
new  and  so  painful  to  me,  and  those  startling 
words  and  questions  sounded  so  strangely." 

"  My  child,  if  I  seemed  stern  forgive  me  ;  it 
is,  as  you  say,  new  business,  and  very  hard  for 
me  as  for  you.  But  the  ice  is  broken,  tiie  pres- 
ent is  a  good  opportunity,  and  I  must  insist 
on  a  reply  to,  my  question." 

**  Then,  father,  I  will  answer  you  fhlly,  and 
with  all  the  honesty  which  you  admit  me  to  be 
ot    That  I  love  you  and  mother,  you 


know ;  that  I  love  Douglass,  stands  confessed. 
Ask  not  which  most  or  best  I  love,  or  purest, 
for  indeed  I  know  not.  My  heart  is  like  the 
ocean,  which  indeed  has  different  names,  but  is 
only  one  substance,  and  I  will  not  make  any 
distinction  in  my  affections,  or  call  my  love  for 
Douglass  anything  different  from  my  love  for 
you.  If  you  can  give,  and  will  give  what  seem 
to  me  good  reasons  for  not  loving  DouglasB,  I 
can  withdraw  my  love,  and  I  will  follow  your 
wishes,  but  unless  you  choose  to  give  me  rea- 
sons which  commend  themselves  to  my  reason, 
I  do  think  that  in  ihia  matter  I  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  my  own  judgment,  and  not 
merely  my  viM  and  jxudofu,^^ 

"  Kate,  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from 
some  unknown  person  in  a  different  hand-writ- 
ing from  what  we  have  usually  received,  en- 
joining on  me  to  keep  you  with  me  unmarried 
for  some  few  years  yet,  saying  also  that  he  b^ 
lieved  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  he 
would  acknowledge  you,  and  be  able  to  provide 
ample  means  for  your  support,  etgoining  also 
entire  secrecy  on  my  part  in  regard  to  this 
communication,  which  you  see,  however,  I  have 
seen  fit  to  disregard." 

"Another  device  of  my  persecator,"  ex- 
claimed Douglass.  "01  that  I  should  still  be 
obliged  to  call  him  father ;  and  he  arose  and 
stalked  across  the  room  with  his  fists  and  teeth 
clenched,  and  his  whole  frame  trembling  as 
with  an  ague,  t*  Will  you  dome  the  favor," at 
length  he  said,  turning  to  Robert  Smith,  "  will 
you  please  to  be  so  kind  as  to  permit  me  to  av 
that  letter?" 

'<No  objection  in  the  world,"  said  Robert, 
"  since  I  have  told  you  its  content&  Indeed,  I 
should  like  your  opinion  about  the  hand-writ- 
ing. I  am  not  satisfied  whether  it  is  a  man  or 
woman  that  writes ;"  and  he  pulled  out  from 
his  coat  an  immense  pocket-book,  and  produced 
the  letter. 

"  It  is  not  my  father's  hand,"  said  Douglass, 
examining  it  carefully,  "  nor  do  I  know  whose 
writing  it  is." 

"  Are  you,"  asked  Robert  Smith, "  acquainted 
with  the  hand-writing  of  your  father's  house- 
keeper ?" 

^'Madame  Savon's?  No,  I  am  not,"  said 
Douglass,  "*she  has  no  correspondents,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  she  ever  writes,  though  I 
suppose,  of  course,  she  knows  how." 

"  Well,"  said  Robert,  "  suppose  we  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  ladies,  whether  it  is  a  man's  or  a 
woman's." 

"I  think  it  is  a  woman's,"  said  Kate,  "  the 
marks  are  so  light,  and  it  does  not  look  like  ths 
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mnning-hand  of  one  who  is  accuetomed  to  write 
a  great  deal  and  rapidly.'' 

"  And  I  guess  it  is  a  man's,"  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
« though  I  never  saw  such  a  hand  before ;  the 
marks  are  too  long  for  most  women,  though  I 
make  a  mark  like  a  large  shovel  handle.  I 
never  could  learn  to  write  a  light,  eaq^going 
hand.    But  I—." 

**  Now  suffer  me  to  give  my  opinion,"  said 
Robert  Smith.  "It  appears  to  me  that  this 
letter  is  what  Douglass  calls  it,  a  trick,  and  that 
if  not  written  by  the  Commodore,  it  is  done  by 
his  instigation.  But  supposing  there  were  a 
very  good  reason  for  such  a  trick— what 
then  ?" 

"  Pray,  what  can  possibly  be  a  justification 
of  such  villainous  conduct,  Mr.  Smith?"  asked 
Douglass. 

"Supposing,"  replied  Robert  Smith,  "that 
Commodore  Macfane  knew  that  Kate  w^as  hi* 
oum  childy  and  that  you  were  about  to  be  guilty 
of  an  incestuous  marriage  with  a  l^alf-eister,  or 
a  sister  of  full  blood ;  what  then,  boy,  what 
then?" 

Douglass,  who,  till  then,  was  walking  the  floor 
with  rapid  strides,  or  striking  his  heel  thought- 
lessly and  violently  into  Mrs.  Smith's  best  car- 
pet, now  stood  still,  as  if  frozen  to  the  floor, 
while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Robert  Smith 
with  a  vacant  but  painful  glare.  Kate  sank 
back  on  the  sofa,  pale  and  trembling  but 
speechless,  while  the  good  Dorothy,  whose  pent 
feelings  had,  too  long  for  her  comfort,  been 
smothered  in  unhealthy  silence,  now  burst  forth 
explosively : 

"  Its  no  such  a  thing— it  can't  be ;  you  hav  'nt 
no  reason  for  believing  it.  Who  was  her 
mother,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Woman,"  said  Robert,  "  i^om  what  I  know 
of  the  Commodore's  moral  character,  and  lW>m 
the  common  report  about  Madam  Savon,  I 
have  reason,  solemnly,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
virtue,  to  forbid  the  bans  until  I  can  have  proof 
positive  that  my  suspicion,  I  may  say  my  6ett^, 
is  erroneoua  There  is  other  circumstantial 
evidence  going  to  prove  the  same  thing,  par- 
ticularly the  letters  M.  F.  on  the  back  of  the 
ten-dollar  bill.  True,  it  may  all  be  groundleas. 
I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and  there  is  one 
chance  in  a  hundred.  But  in  the  meantime, 
Douglass,  you  may  visit  here  if  you  choose, 
having  reason  to  believe  you  are  visiting  your 
own  sister ;  bi^  talk  no  more  about  matrimony, 
I  beseech  you.  Just  look  at  them,  wife,  now, 
80  they  walk  arm  in  arm  through  the  portal  1 
Were  ever  brother  and  slBter  more  alike  ?  See 
their  hair,  their  eyes,  their  features,  their  very 


gait  and  figure,  and  tell  me,  have  I  not  reason 
corroborative  here  ?  I  will  acknowledge  you 
gladly,  Douglass,  as  the  brother  of  my  child, 
but  say  no  more  about  love  and  marriage,  my 
boy,  no  more — ^no  more !" 

Douglass  turned  away,  seized  his  hat  and 
walking  stick,  and  rushed  out  of  the  front  door, 
his  face  as  pale  as  sculpture,  and  not  a  single 
syllable  of  parting  salutation  trembling  on  his 
lips. 


■*-•- 


GHAFTEB  III. 
IBS  AIRABU  OOmCODOiai  JJ(]>  BB  UaOllTIWL  SOS. 

Commodore  Macfane  was  almost  as  unlike 
his  brother,  Donald  Macfane,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  chapter  I,  as  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish, 
was  unlike  to  David.  The  Commodore  stood 
six  feet  three  in  his  slippers,  and  in  girth  he 
measured  about  the  same — his  abdomen  being 
distended  like  an  Inflated  balloon.  He  wore  a 
great  shock  of  reddish  hair,  a  reddish  forehead 
just  below,  dull  gray  eyes  (encircled  with  red) 
beneath  the  forehead,  a  very  mammoth  of  a 
nose,  which  resembled,  in  color  and  .figure,  an 
ill-shaped  tomato,  a  mouth  immense  and  cav- 
ernous, which,  when  he  spoke,  roared  as  if 
seven  thunders  had  uttered  their  voices;  a 
mighty  chin,  which  jutted  out  horizontally 
from  his  face,  and  then  suddenly  turned  up- 
ward, even  as  Cape  Cod  jetteth  out  from  the 
mainland,  and  then  tumeth  up  and  partly  back 
again. 

The  Commodore,  being  head  and  shoulders 
above  everybody  when  he  walked  the  street, 
was  visible  for  a  long  distance  ;  and  his  strut 
was  so  pompous  and  peculiar,  and  his  gaze 
upon  everybody  so  supercilious,  as  if  he  felt' 
himself  in  every  respect  far  above  the  world, 
even  as  the  Creator  might  feel  superior  to  his 
own  creatures,  that  every  passer-by  turned 
back  again  in  the  street,  and  even  sometimes 
followed  him,  to  take  another  last  fond  look  at 
his  wondrous  person,  and  a  quiet  inward 
chuckle  at  his  wondrous  strut  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  Scotchman,  who  bad  immi- 
grated to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century — a  widower  with  two  sons,  little  boys 
of  12  and  10  years.  The  father  did  a  small  re^ 
tail  business  in  West  India  goods  in  what  is 
now  called  Salem  street  until  he  died,  when  he 
left  his  children  orphans,  with  a  fiir  education, 
good  constitution,  and  but  little  property.  The 
boy  William  (whom  we  now  call  Commodore) 
was  f^om  his  infancy  unruly,  contortions,  un- 
easy and  adventurous.  He  was  pointed  at  by 
all  the  anxious  mother^  of  North  End  as  a  bad 
boy,  who  would  come  to  no  good,  and  from  the 
evil  influence  of  whose  society  and  conversi^ 
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Mon  they  exhorted  their  boys  and  girls  (who, 
of  course,  were  all  white'  crows  and  perfect 
patterns  of  purity)  to  keep  far  away.  No  mis- 
chief was  done  in  that  part  of  the  town  but  it 
was  said  at  once,  "  William  Macfane  did  it."  If 
anybody's  newly-painted  front  door  was  daubed 
with  mortar  or  any  cheaper  compound,  every- 
body knew  that  William  Macfane  was  the  cul- 
prit, even  though  nothing  could  be  proved.  If 
Kuy  fight  came  off,  or  was  threatened  between 
the  North  Euders  and  South  Enders,  or  West 
Enders,  or  Gharlestown  **  Pigs,"  (as  the  clean 
little  gentlemen  across  the  river  are  wont  to  be 
called,  even  to  this  day,  by  the  proud  b«t  dirty 
little  imps  on  the  Boston  side,)  William  Mac- 
ikne'  was  either  the  getter-up  of  the  row,  or 
was  sure  to  be  selected  as  one  of  the  chief  cap- 
tains. Did  any  strange  boy's  face  make  it^  ap- 
pearance in  the  street,  whether  he  came  from 
the  South  Ifind,  the  country  or  elsewhere,  he 
was  challenged  by  this  little  bull-dog,  who  de- 
mancled  to  know  his  business,  and  also  if  he 
*cantfd  tofighf.  If  there  was  any  combat! veness 
In  a  boy's  character  in  those  days,  it  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  cultivated  by  a  residence  at  North 
End,  and  if  be  had  none  he  led  a  dog's  life  of 
it  indeed.  This  condition  of  juvenile  society 
continued  for  many  vear8  after,  and  is  still 
charged  by  the  old  people  to  the  terribly  long 
account  of  William  M»3fare.  Did  Christ  Church 
bells  ever,  at  unseasonable  hours,  disturb  the 
neighborhood  with  very  discordant  and  disar 
greeable  chimes,  the  old  sexton  with  the  long 
cue  knew  very  well  who  had  dodged  through 
the  unlocked  door  to  the  upper  regions,  feeling 
his  way  up  the  dark  steps  and  ladders,  and 
over  and  under  the  cobweb-festooned  timbers, 
and  rattling  floors,  till  he  got  hold  of  the  little 
bed-cord  ropes  and  began  playing  **  Days  of 
Abeeuce,^^  flattinff,  if  possible,  more  notes  than 
ever  the  authorized  and  orthodox  ringer  him- 
self was  wont  to  do.  But  worse  than  all  this, 
if  any  open  grave  or  tomb  in  Copp's  Hill  bury- 
ing-ground  showed  marks  of  disturbance  by 
sacriligious  hands  the  mischief  was  pretty  sure 
to  be  traced  to  that  dare-devil,  William  Mac- 
&ne.  We  conjecture  that  the  principal  reason 
why  the  North  End  boys  and  girls  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  have  been  barred  out  of  that 
fine  playground,  by  a  heavy  iron  fence,  is  that 
the  evil  example  of  William  Macftine  infected 
for  many  years  the  children  of  that  neighbor- 
hood so  that,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the 
Scripture  has  proved  true,  that  "  one  sinner  de- 
stroyeth  much  good." 

Though  William  was  the  most  courageous 
lad  of  the  North  End,  and  was  kno¥m,  too,  as 


the  best  swimmer  from  (Tharlestown  Bridge  to 
Gray's  Wharf  in  Summer,  and  the  best  skater 
on  the  Mill  Pond,  the  Frog  Pond  and  Back 
Bay  in  Winter,  he  was  always  too  violent  in 
temper  and  domineering  in  manner  to  be  popu- 
lar among  his  comrades.  In  fact,  he  had  no 
comrades,  except  those  who  were  attached  to 
him  through  fear.  Having  no  mother  lo  care 
for  him,  or  to  win  him  to  virtue  by  geiitleneas, 
and  love,  and  tears,  he  passed  much  of  his  time 
out  of  doors,  upon  the  vacant,  boulder-oovered 
lands  on  the  western  slope  of  Copp*8  Hill 
between  the  burial-ground  and  the  water — 
lands  now  covered  with  gas-houses,  warehouses 
and  dwellings  ;  or  down  on  the  wharves,  among 
the  ships,  and  mud-scows,  and  pile-drivers,  or 
in  the  yards  of  caulkers  and  Mp  builders. 
Here  he  became  possessed  of  a  strong  deare  to 
go  to  sea,  and  just  as  soon  as  his  father  was 
called  to  leave  his  shop  for  the  death-bed,  and 
to  slip  his  cables  (as  we  hope)  for  happier 
shores,  William  bade  farewell  to  books  and 
school  and  schoolmaster,  and  slipped  his  cable 
for  Canton*  His  energy  and  daring  speedily 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  officers  of  his  diip. 
and  his  promotion  was  uncommonly  rapid.  It 
often  happens  that  the  wildest  and  most  unmly 
boys  on  shore  become  the  most  prompt  and 
obedient  on  board  ship — ^probably  from  the  fact 
that  the  regular  ship's  duty,  like  the  doctor  of  a 
steam-boiler,  furnishes  sufficient  yent  for  any 
extra  amount  of  vital  force,  and  prevents  any 
temntation  to  irregular  outbreaks.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812  William  waff 
Captain  Macfane,  of  the  good  ship  India.  The 
war  at  once  nearly  put  a  quietud  on  all  peace- 
ful commerce,  but  the  Captain  was  not  a  man 
to  be  idle  at  any  time,  particularly  when  a  fine 
opportunity  offered  for  adventure,  plunder  and 
glory.  The  ship  India  soon  mounted  ten  guns 
and  two  swivels,  and,  with  alai)B:e  crew,  stood  out 
of  Boston  Harbor  on  a  privateering  voyage. 
In  six  weeks  she  returned  with  tax  Tessels  in 
tow,  valuable  prizes,  taken  off  the  coAsts  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Hearing  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  officers  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  he  made  application  for  a  lieuten- 
ancy, which  application,  being  backed  by  testi- 
monials from  some  of  the  best-known  merchants 
of  Boston,  was  speedily  followed  by  a  commis- 
sion, accompanied  by  orders  to  report  himself 
immediately  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn. 
He  proceeded  to  sea,  served  in  several  naval 
battles,  chases  and  skirmishes,  with  diBtln- 
guished  bravery  and  skill,  and  shortly  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  promoted  to  a  post-cap- 
taincy.   He  married,  during  the  war,  a  yoong 
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lady  of  considerable  beautj,  of  good  family 
and  fortune,  who  bore  him  three  children,  the 
last  of  whom  died  in  early  infancy,  and  the 
mother  soon  after  followed.  He  continued  in 
the  naval  service  for  a  few  years  after  the  war, 
when,  in  consequence  of  his  increasing  tyranny 
of  disposition  and  manner,  and  his  increasing 
potations  of  brandy,  his  small  popularity  was 
reduced  to  zero,  and  he  was  advised  by  certain 
powerful  gentlemen  at  headquarters  to  resign, 
and  thus  save  the  trouble  and  unhappiness  of  a 
court-martial.  The  Commodore  was  not  un- 
willing to  retire  from  what  had  become  to  him 
very  disagreeable  society ;  for  he  believed  that 
he  could  select  society  in  Boston  that  would  be 
more  agreeable.  His  wealth  and  reputation,  of 
course,  gave  him  high  rank,  and  he  was,  for 
some  time,  a  welcome  guest  among  the  first 
families  of  Massachusetts.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever he  had  been  living  more  and  more  within 
himself— his  chief  companions  being  inferior 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  been 
dismissed  for  intemperance  or  inefficiency,  or 
who  had  resigned  on  account  of  disaillection. 
With  these  men  he  passed  his  days  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  nights,  eating,  drinking,  playing 
whist  and  billiards.  They  were  mostly  poor, 
he  was  independent,  and  he  lorded  it  over 
these,  his  vassals,  like  an  old  feudal  baron.  But 
most  of  all.  he  tyrannized  over  his  two  sons, 
whom  he  compelled  to  serve  him  and  his  boon 
companions  in  menial  capacities,  giving  them 
Indeed  the  privilege  of  going  to  school  for  the 
usual  idz  hours,  but  little  leisure  for  those 
sports  which  alone  make  children  bright,  happy 
and  endurable.  Neither  of  these  children  could 
remember,  with  any  distinctness,  a  mother.  In 
place  of  a  mother,  they  had  had  a  coarse,  vul- 
gar German  woman,  nominally  their  father's 
housekeeper,  to  see  that  their  clothes  were 
mended  and  their  ears  soundly  boxed  whenever 
they  stood  in  her  way. 


It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
Douglass  reached  his  father's  house,  which  was 
situated  in  the  aristocratic  region  of  Boston, 
not  fkr  IVom  the  Common.  It  was  one  of  the 
Conmiodore's  standing  orders  that  every  inmate 
of  the  -house  should,  on  his  return  from  out  of 
doors,  report  himself  in  ship-shape  style  at  the 
Library^  as  he  was  wont  facetiously  to  call  it, 
though  the  half  empty  book-cases  seemed  to 
5>pen  their  mouths  with  laughter  at  the  word, 
nd  the  few  straggling  books  seemed  to  be 
shoving  and  hurrying  each  other  off  the  shelves. 
The  Commodore  was  seated  in  a  high-backed 
velvet  easy-chair,  resting  one  gouty  limb  on  a 


velvet  divan  and  another  on  a  velvet  stool. 
Two  satellites — sons  of  Mars  evidently,  for  their 
faces  were  as  red  as  that  planet — sat  near  him. 
They  were  all  smoking  fragrant  Havanas,  a  box 
of  which  stood  near  by,  while  three  half  filled 
glasses  of  something  wonderfully  similar  in 
color  to  their  faces,  stood  on  a  small  center- 
table.  The  younger  brother  of  Douglass, 
named  James,  sat  meekly  studying  in  a  comer 
of  the  room  in  profound  and  timid  silence. 

"Where  have  you  been  so  late  at  night?" 
roared  the  Commodore,  as  Douglass,  bowing, 
entered  the  room. 

"  'Tis  not  late,  father,"  replied  Douglass,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  it  is  only  nine — the  bells  are  just 
ringing." 

"Don't  insult  me  in  my  own  house,  you 
scoundrel,"  replied  the  amiable  father,  his 
toothless  jaws  clenched  with  anger,  and  his 
heavy,  drooping  nose  and  long,  aspiring  chin 
almost  touching  each  other,  while  his  glassy 
eyes  reflected  the  gas-light  from  under  his  red, 
ragged  eyebrows.  "Its  ten  o'clock,  every 
minute  of  it,  you  rascal,  and  you  know  it ;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  my  gouty  leg,  I'd  give  you  a 
caning,  you  dog.  You  've  been  nothing  but  a 
disgrace  to  your  distinguished  family,  out 
street-walking  o'  nights  ever  since  you  've  been 
a  moral  agent  I  know  you,  you  rake ;  and 
now  you  come  here  and  insult  your  poor,  in- 
firm and  almost  bed-ridden  old  father,  by  con- 
tradicting him  to  his  face."  And  here  maudlin 
tears  of  pity  for  himself  and  his  unavenged 
wrongs  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  miserable, 
old  sailor. 

"  It  is  only  nine,  father,"-  again  repeated 
Douglass,  respectfully  but  firmly. 

"Look  at  the  watch,  you  dog — ^a  repeater 
that  has  'nt  missed  a  minute  these  ten  years. 
If  I  can  see  anything,  it  is  ten  o'clock  and  past 
Spriggs,  take  this  fellow  down  for  me;  give 
him  thirty-nine  with  my  bamboo,  directly !" 

Douglass  answered  nothing,  but  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes  as  he  silently  listened  to  this  pro- 
posed outrage  from  his  brutal  father. 

Spriggs,  who  had  not  been  with  the  Commo- 
dore this  evening  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
was  not  yet  very  drunk,  but  only  tipsy-sober, 
and  after  a  glance  at  the  stout  form  of  Douglass, 
as  he  stood  with  his  small  cane  in  his  hand 
near  the  door,  reppectfuUy  declined  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Commodore,  and  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Commodore  or  his  watch  might 
possibly  be  wrong,  as  his  own  watch  stood  at 
but  five  minutes  past  nine. 

"  I  don't  invite  you  here,"  roared  the  Com- 
modore, "to  eat  my  oysters  and  smoke  my 
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cigars  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  any  of 
your  valuable  criticisms  on  me  or  my  watch, 
Sir,  or  for  the  sake  of  having  you  join  to  relax 
my  family  discipline.  If  I  was  able  to  reach 
the  dog,  I  would  'nt  ask  your  aid.  Douglass, 
come  here  ;  come  up  here,  Sir." 

Douglass  stood  still  where  he  was. 

"I'll — hie — tend  to  his  caae.  Commodore," 
grunted  Captain  Fox,  who  was  too  far  gone  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  except  by  holding  on  to  the 
back. 

"  That's  right,  Fox,  do  this  little  job  for  me," 
said  the  Commodore,  "  and  I'll  do  as  much  for 
you." 

Fox  having,  with  some  effort,  at  length  at- 
tained nearly  to  the  perpendicular,  fastened, 
for  a  second,  his  revolving  orbs  upon  the  still, 
marble  face  of  Douglass,  and,  though  very 
drunk,  was  struck  by  the  tiger-like  glance  of 
his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a  tipsy  calculation 
of  profit  and  loss. 

"  Look  here,  Commodore,"  said  he,  "  such  a 
job  as  that  ie  worth  something.  I'd  rather  un- 
dertake to  batter  Gibraltar  with  the  guns  of  a 
sloop-of-war.  But,  by  Jupiter,  I'll  do  it — ^hic 
— now  I've  started,  if  you'll — ." 

"Well,  what?" 

"  Loan  me  twenty-five  dollars  till  next  week 
to  pay  my  enemy,  the  tailor,  that  has  had  the 
impudence  to  threaten  me  with — ^hic — a  month's 
lodgings  in  Leverett  street  for  debt." 

"  Very  well,'"  said  the  Commodore ;  "  go  on 
with  the  business,  and  be  quick  about  it" 

"You'd  better  not,"  whispered  Douglass, 
between  his  teeth,  as  he  reversed  the 
cane  in  his  hand,  and  held  it  firmly  by  the 
middle,  ready  for  immediate  and  practical  use* 
The  tipsy  captain,  however,  whether  drunk  or 
sober,  was  very  brave,  and  was  also  pitiably 
needy.  He  staggered  to  the  comer,  behind  a 
mahogany  book-case,  where  stood  the  silver- 
headed  bamboo  cane,  (a  present  to  the  Commo- 
dore from  Canton  merchants,)  and  grasped  and 
flourished  it  scientifically  in  the  air,  as  if  to 
test  its  reliability  at  close  quarters. 

Douglass  stood  at  his  chosen  post,  breathing 
short,  but  looking  bold  and  determined  as  a 
lion. 

"Father,"  said  he  at  length,  as  he  watched 
the  preparations  of  the  drunken  captain,  "  you 
know  that  I  have  always  obeyed  all  your  reason- 
able commands,  and  consulted  your  reasonable 
wishes,  though  you  have  constantly  thwarted  me, 
disappointed  me  in  all  my  hopes,  disarranged 
all  my  plans,  trampled  mercilessly  on  all  my 
rights,  outraged  all  my  feelings,  and  now  I  sol- 
emnly warn  you  that  if  you  persist  la  ordering 


this  drunken  coward  and  fool  to  attack  me,  I 
will  not  only  punish  him,  but,  Sir,  you  shall 
never  hear  from  me  again.  I  leave  your  hooae 
to-night  for  the  last  time." 

"Hal  ha  I  ha  I"  boisterously  cachinated  ihe 
Commodore,  "  you  talk  as  if  I  must  esteem  it  a 
great  privilege  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  your  agreeable  company.  O ! 
you  ass,  you  scullion,  you  poor,  dirty — *" 

Here  Fox  made  a  pitch  forward,  by  way  of  & 
first  demonstration,  at  the  head  of  Doaglaasi 
and,  striking  out  horizontally,  with  fall  sweep 
of  arm,  and  as  much  vigor  as  he  coald  eoinr 
mon,  the  blow,  thoagh  It  missed  Dooglass, 
came  Vith  terrible  momentum  across  the  biadi- 
ing  nose  and  face  of  the  Commodore,  who  was 
anxiously  watching  the  proceedings.  Now  tiifi 
Commodore's  disposition  was  very  much  like 
that  of  an  enraged  bull  in  the  Spaaish  arena. 
His  anger  was  wont  to  pitch  inmiediately  and 
exclusively  on  the  object  which  last  excited  it 
Feeling  the  pain,  and  also  the  trickling  of  blood 
down  his  face,  he,  by  an  extraordinary  effort, 
rose  upon  one  foot,  and  with  his  huge  shoalder- 
of-mutton  fist,  planted  a  blow  directly  in  the 
left  temple  of  the  unfortunate  captain,  which 
caused  him  to  lay  his  full  length  upon  the 
floor,  but  which  also  partially  sobered  him.  He 
rose  up,  and  believing  it  wai^  Douglass  who  had 
floored  him,  began  appealing  to  him  in  depre- 
catory tones, 

"  Now,  Douglass,  my  lad,  I'm  not  going  to 
hurt  you,  you  know  I'm  not,  you  needn't  strike 
back  BO  hard  ;  I  always  liked  you ;  you  are  a 
brave  boy  I  know,  and  I  only  want  to  tkkie  yoa 
a  little,  just  to  please  the  old  dev — (hie)  Com- 
modore, you  know — ^not  on  my  own  account  at 
all,  but  for  your  own  dear  father's  sake  ;  and 
boys,  you  know,  when*at  home,  must  submit  to 
discipline.  Discipline's  all  right  in  the  fiunily, 
as  well  as  aboard  a  frigate.  I've  had  .to  sab- 
mit  to  it  all  my  life,  and  if  you'll  take  a  dosen 
or  so  quietly,  (tipping  the  wink  and  whisper- 
ing in  the  ear  of  Douglass,)  why,  as  yoor 
father  says,  I'll  do  as  much  for  von  when  yoa 
ask  me." 

Douglass  was  so  impolite  as  to  reply  only  by 
a  copious  shower  of  saliva  shot  directly  into  the 
face  and  eyes  of  the  worthy  captain,  which  partly 
blinded,  and  thoroughly  enraged  himl  It  was  an 
indignity  to  which  even  he,  who  had  passed 
many  years  of  his  later  life  among  vulgar 
blacklegs  and  unprincipled  blackguards,  had 
never  before  been  called  on  to  submit  He 
rushed  madly  upon' Douglass,  and  succeeded  in 
grasping  his  cane  with  one  hand,  and  deaUng 
him  a  heavy  blow  in  the  fsice  with  the  other— 
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but  the  young  man,  recovering  instantly,  seized 
Vox  around  the  waist  with  both  arms  and 
dashed  htm  so  violently  against  the  comer  of 
the  center-table,  that  the  fhll  not  only  took  all 
the  breath  out  of  his  body,  bnt  overturned  the 
table  and  smashed  the  brandy  decanter  and 
glasses  into  pieces  of  very  diminutive  dimen- 
sions. 

Douglass  then,  picking  up  his  hat  from  the 
floor,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  saying :  "  Good- 
by,  James,  (Jod  bless  you,"  before  the  aston- 
idied  Spriggs,  or  the  enraged  Commodore,  or 
the  groaning  Fox  could  call  for  assistance,  or 
do  anything  to  prevent  his  departure. 

Douglass  did  not  realize,  till  fairly  out  of 
doors,  the  seriousness  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
and  of  the  conduct  he  had  just  pursued  in  re- 
belling against  the  tyranny  of  his  fother.  He 
now  felt  that  he  had  cut  himself  off  forever 
from  the  house  of  his  father,  with  all  its  profu- 
sion and  luxury.  He  feared,  too,  that  public 
opinion,  which  generally  favors  despotism  in 
the  household,  however  strongly  in  politics  the 
principle  of  human  right  and  liberty  may  be 
held,  would  here  at  once  decide  against  him, 
and  cast  a  blot  on  his  reputation,  without 
doing  him  the  justice  to  pause  for  an  instant 
to  inqnire  into  the  eavunuUmeea  of  his  resistance 
to  parental  authority — as  if  there  were  not 
often  injustice  as  deep  and  damning,  perpe- 
trated in  the  family,  by  fiends  clothed  as  parents 
in  a  little  brief  authority,  as  ever  was  perpe- 
trated by  Kansas  ruffians,  or  by  dastard  Tories, 
Loyalists  and  Britons  upon  the  public  rights 
of  citizens.  He  felt  that  he  had  cut  himself 
off  from  all  hope  of  ever  inheriting  any  portion 
of  his  father's  handsome  property  ;  and,  more 
bitter  than  all  else',  he  felt  that  he  had  deprived 
bimsclf  forever  of  all  intercourse  with  his 
brother  James — a  younger  brother,  between 
whom  and  himself,  thongh  there  existed  not  a 
perfect  sympathy,  yet  there  was  a  warm  affec- 
tion for  this  reason,  if  no  other,  that  there  was 
none  of  their  kin  besides  whom  they  could  love 
and  commnne  with.  And  the  yearning  heart 
of  man  will,  in  the  hour  of  its  weakness,  lean 
on  that  which  is  nearesty  if  it  be  but  a  broken 
reed.  Yet  the  resolve  of  Douglass  was  formed 
and  fixed  as  the  everlasting  hills.  The  insults, 
the  degradation  and  worse  than  negro-slavery 
to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  he 
was  determined  no  longer  to  endure ;  and  now, 
whatever  was  to  be  his  lot  in  life,  the  die  was 
cast,  and  he  was  to  be  henceforth  a  homeless, 
fatherless  and  friendless  wanderer. 

He  was  plunging  northwardly  along  Tre- 
mont  street,  aa  &8t  as  he  could  walk  tiurough 


the  crowds  that  thronged  the  streets,  just  re- 
turning home  from  various  public  meetings 
and  exhibitions,  and  had  reached  the  somber- 
pillared  porch  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  not  then, 
as  now,  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  when  he 
heard  upon  the  sidewalk  the  resounding  steps 
of  some  one  running  behind  him,  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  in  pursuit  He  therefore  stepped 
aside  into  the  shade  of  one  of  the  massive  pil- 
lars of  the  sacred  edifice.  He  coigectured  that 
the  Commodore  had  ordered  Spriggs  or  some 
one  else  to  pursue  and  bring  him  back.  He 
knew  that  he  could  very  easily  outstrip  any 
pursuer  that  could  be  started  from  the  present 
company  in  the  house  of  his  father,  but  he  was 
in  no  mood  to  fly  from  any  one,  or  from  all 
together.  He  felt  with  Guzman  in  the  old 
play— 

"  Nay,  an  it  be  old  Hell  it^U;  im  front  K." 

He  was  willing,  nay,  desirous,  if  God  pleased, 
then  and  there  to  lay  down  his  life,  which  was 
to  him  but  a  tediousness  and  a  bitter  curse ; 
but  at  this  moment  he  felt  even  more  desirous 
to  try  his  strength  fairly  and  fully  against  the 
slaves  of  his  ikther,  and  to  revenge  the  insult 
they  had  attempted  to  put  upon  him  at  home. 
His  cane  had  unfortunately  been  wrested  from 
him  in  the  previous  scuffle,  and  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  regain  it,  but  he  had  still  the 
weapons  of  nature,  and  with  them  he  felt 
abundantly  able  to  defend  himself.  The  run- 
ner came  up  rapidly.  By  the  gleam  of  the  gas- 
light on  the  corner  he  soon  discovered  that  his 
pursuer  was  a  young  man  scarce  pa^t  the  age 
of  boyhood.  In  a  moment  more  he  recognized 
James,  and  the  brothers  were  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms. 

<'  I  got  out  of  the  back-door,  and  through  the 
back-yard."  said  James ;  "  and  I  must  get  back 
again  the  same  way,  by  the  favor  of  Sally,  the 
chamber-maid ;  but  first  you  must*  tell  me 
Douglass,  where  you  are  bound.'' 

"  God  only  knows  where,  James ;  but  I  fear 
I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

"  But  then,  you'll  tarite  me  often,  Douglass." 

**No,  brother.  The  Commodore  insists  on 
the  first  reading  of  all  letters  from  the  office, 
and  would  recognize  my  hand,  and  open  and 
read  the  letters  before  you  saw  them.  I  don- 1 
intend  he  shall  ever  see  another  letter  of  mine. 
But  if  you'll  promise  me  fiiithfully  and  upon 
honor  not  to  tell  any  one  at  home  what  you 
may  hear  about  me,  I'll  tell  you  how  you  may 
hear  sometimes,  I  think.  Well,  then,. you've 
seen  Kate  Smith,  and  she,  if  any  one,  will  be 
able  to  inform  you  of  my  goings  and  doings." 

^  Thank  yon,  Douglass ;  here,  take  my  purse ; 
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there  is  only  $10 — bat  I  wish  it  wae  tea  times 
as  much." 

"  Truly,  my  dear  James — this  is  a  Godsend, 
for  I  have  no  money,  and  now  no  clothes  but 
what  I  stand  in.  I  don't  feel  that  I  am  rob- 
bing you  by  taking  this,  Jimmy,  for  you  are 
the  Commodore's  only  pet,  and  can  get  all  you 
want    Well,  good  by,  dear  Jimmy." 

"  Here,  stop,  Douglass ;  if  ever  you  get  into 
any  trouble  you  know,  and  want  money,  just 
let  me  know  it  somehow ;  and  here,  stop  a  min- 
ute— kiss  me,  brother,  before  we  part." 

*'  Well,"  said  Douglass,  ^*  that  is  something  I 
never  did  yet,  but  here  then,  and  there,  and 
there,"  and  the  brothers  embraced  and  parted, 
never  having  known  till  now  the  depth  of  their 
affection  for  each  other. 

Many  and  bitter  were  the  thoughts  of  Doug- 
lass that  rushed  along  his  brain  and  heart  as 
he  pressed  through  the  streets,  not  knowing 
whither  he  was  tending.  His  cup  of  sorrow 
seemed  to  him  filled  to  the  brim.  To  receive 
such  astounding  intelligence  as  he  had  that 
evening  received  from  Robert  Smith  was 
enough  to  craze  a  weaker  brain  than  his,  and 
to  bow  down  the  head  of  a  strong  man  like  a 
bulrush.  But  besides  this,  to  be  driven  by  igno- 
minious violence  from  his  father's  door,  and  to 
feel  that  it  was  now  forever  closed  against 
him^— this  maddening  thought  came  upon  him 
with  such  force  as  he  stood  on  the  end  of  Long 
Wharf,  that  he  was  strongly  tempted  then  and 
there  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence. 

"  The  sooner,"  said  he,  "  I  go  out  of  this 
world,  the  sooner  I  go  out  of  misery.  I  see 
nothing  before  me  to  live  for.  My  heart's  best 
and  purest  affections  are  killed,  smothered  un- 
der my  misfortunea  No  one,  it  seems  to  me, 
loves  me  truly,  and  God  himself  has  deserted 
me  in  my  hour  of  trouble.  No  visions  of  hope 
beckon  me  on.  This  life  to  me  is  but  a  maze 
of  darkness ;  therefore,  iu  these  pure,  green 
waters,  let  me  quench  out  a  life  that  is  useless 
to  others  and  painful  to  myself.  God  forgive 
me,  if  I  am  about  to  do  wrong,  and  have  mercy 
en  me,  even  as  I  have  had  mercy  on  those  who 
have  wronged,  and  tortured,  and  insulted,  and 
hated  me  without  a  cause !" 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  hat,  and  laid  them 
upon  the  wharf.  He  took  off  his  cravat,  and 
was  tying  it  round  his  neck  again  with  a  large 
paving  stone-  inclosed  in  its  ample  folds,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  even  as  the  voice  of  God  always 
speaks,  when  it  speaks  at  all  to  the  human  con- 
science and  spirit,  the  religious  instruction  re- 
ceived in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  the  idea  of 
the  immortality  and  accountability  of  the  soul 


to  God  recurred  to  his  mind,  together  with  a 
more  distinct  image  of  his  now  sainted  mother 
than  he  had  ever  before  experienced.  He  paused 
and  trembled  at  the  rash  words  he  had  uttered, 
and  the  rasher  purpose  he  had  been  forming. 
He  sat  down  upon  the  large  curb  timber  at  the 
edge  of  the  wharf,  with  his  &ce  toward  the 
vast,  infinite  sea,  on  whose  free  bosom  lie  had 
floated  before,  and  whose  mighty  heavings,  in 
time  of  tempest,  he  had  battled. 

*'  Here  am  I  now,"  again  he  began,  -*  a  home- 
less, friendless,  penniless  outcast,  yet  my  con- 
science forbids  me  to  die.  The  very  clothes  I 
wear  are  not  mine.  Everything  is  my  father's, 
save  these  hands  and  this  body  that  God 
wrought,  and  this  eternal  spirit  that  God  gave 
me.  With  these  I  am  to  live  and  not  to  die — 
I  am  to  gain  my  daily  bread.  But  what  to  do? 
How  can  I  better  get  deliverance  from  thiacUy 
BO  hateful  to  me  now,  the  seat  and  origin  of  all 
my  sorrows,  than  to  embark  on  board  one  of 
these  vessels  that  will  bear  me  furthest  from 
my  griefs  ?  Let  me  be  again  a  sailor  and  plow 
again  the  bounding  billows,  and  seek  a  happier 
shore  than  my  own  country  offers  me.  O,  that 
Heaven  would  send  some  kind  angel  to  advisd 
and  comfort  me  I" 

^^  I'm  the  very  angel  you  want,  my  hearty, 
and  I  come  from  them  very  latitadea  you  was 
talking  about." 

Douglass  turned  and  saw  by  the  dim  star 
light  an  individual  dressed  in  white  flowing 
trousers  of  the  usual  sailor  pattern,  a  light- 
colored  Russian  shirt,  a  broad  tarpaulin  hat 
and  small  dancing  pumps. 

"  Talking  about  Heaven,"  continued  the  sail- 
or, "  there  is  no  better  one  that  I  know  on  than 
old  shipmate  Grimes,  up  here  in  Ann  street — 
good  liquor,  good  tobacco  and  just  the  right 
kind  of  company.  It  is  Heaven  while  your 
money  lasts,  but  a  bloody  hell  when  your  pew- 
ter gives  out,  to  be  sure.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there,  just  now.  Yon  see  that  achoon- 
er  layin'  to  an  anchor,  just  beyont  the  Down 
East  bark  with  the  painted  porta — there,  just 
about  half  a  pint  to  leeward  of  Aldebaroo. 
Well,  that's  the  Seven  Sallies,  just  bound  out  far 
the  new  and  glorious  country  of  Texas,  where 
the  boys  are  fighting  fov  American  rights 
against  the  yellow-bellied  Mexkanot.  Them 
Mexicans  is  the  meanest  dofis  you  ever  saw. 
Garrajo  I  I've  seen  'em  at  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz  and  round  t'other  side  of  the  Horn  and 
along  shore.  There  aint  a  white  man  among 
'em — they  are  a  mongrel  of  white,  Indian  and 
nigger,  and  they've  individually  got  all  the 
vices  of  the  three  races,  and  not  a  single  virtue 
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of  either.  Well,  shipmate,  the  Sevea  Sallies 
weighs  anchor  at  flood  tide  to-morrow.  WeVe 
got  about  a  hundred  passengers,  and  we  want 
two  good  men  more  afore  the  mast  I'm  first 
officer  of  that  craft,  and  should  like  to  ship  a 
man  about  your  inches." 

Douglass  discovered  at  once  that  his  new 
firiend  had  indeed  just  come  from  the  bar  of 
a  '*  boarding  house,"  but  his  cordiality  and 
glibness  of  tongue  were  rather  agreeable  just 
now  to  him  in  his  melancholy. 

"flow  did  you  know  I  was  a  sailor?"  in- 
quired Douglass. 

"  Not  by  your  long  togs,  my  lad,  of  course, 
but  by  your  talk.  I  saw  you  staving  down  the 
wharf  like  a  squall-cloud  chock  full  of  wind, 
and  a  puffing  like  a  nothe-easter,  so  I  just 
squared  the  yards,  and  run  down  in  your  wake, 
and  I  heard  the  last  part  of  your  talk  to  your- 
aelf,  and  kind  of  pity  you,  -cause  I'm  subject  to 
the  blues  myself.  Come,  will  you  ship?  Here's 
our  boat ;  tumble  in  and  111  scull  you  right 
over — fifteen  dollars  advance  and  fifteen  wages," 

"  Did  you  say  these  passengers  were  going  to 
join  the  Texan  army  ?" 

'*  Well,  perhaps  I  did,  and  perhaps  I  did'nt — 
we  don't  say  much  about  that  for  fear  of  what 
Mrs.  Grundy  might  say,  you  know.  You'd 
better  ask  the  passengers." 

"  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  them  ?" 

"  Not  many  as  yet.  But  there's  young  Trask, 
of  Gloucester,  as  bold  and  honest  a  lad  as  ever 
shovelled  sand  on  Cape  Ann.  I  knew  him  well, 
from  the  highth  of  a  small  dog,  for  I'm  a  Cape 
Anner  myself.  Well  then,  there  is  a  fine  lot  of 
Boston  boys— one  of  'em  is  named  Williams, 
another  Jones,  and  another  Sheafe." 

"  Sheafe  ?    What  Sheafe  ?" 

"  Faith,  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore. He  is  a  man  about  your  age,  not  quite 
so  tall  or  stout,  but  wide  awake  as  a  dolphiu. 
He  has  been  on  board  several  times,  and  is  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  off." 

"  Avast  there,  mate,"  said  Douglass  cheerily ; 
"  if  it  is  Donald  Sheafe,  I  think  I'll  come  aboard 
of  you  either  as  passenger  or  to  wofk  my  pas- 
sage out.  I'll  go  right  up  town  and  find  out 
about  it,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me  early  to- 
morrow morning.'*' 

"  Well,  good  luck  to  you,  and  you'll  come 
and  see  us  off  even  if  you  don't  go  yourself, 
wont  you  ?" 

**  I  will,  mate,  I  will." 

And  off  strode  Douglass  up  the  wharf  furi- 
ously, as  if  hoping  that  violence  of  external 
motion  would  prove  a  counter-irritant  to  allay 
tiie  turmoil  of  his  inward  feelings.     Donald 


Sheafe  was  an  old  schoolmate  and  friend.  They 
had  been  classmates  at  the  noblest  democratic 
Institution  of  Boston,  the  Zatin  School — a  school 
which  has  been  the  nursery  of  as  many  distin- 
guished men  in  all  professions,  as  even  old 
Harvard  Itself.  It  stood  then  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Horticultural  Building  in 
School  street,  and  being  much  more  central 
than  now,  brought  boys  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  kind  master  Gould,  to 
learn  goodness  and  benevolence,  and  even  Latin 
itself  indirectly,  from  the  pleasant  words  and 
smiles  which  he  was  wont  to  diffuse  all  over  his 
immense  schoolroom,  like  new  and  brilliant 
coins  from  the  Horn  of  Plenty,  or  like  the  fresh 
blossoms  of  Spring  when  the  perfumed  trees 
are  shaken  by  the  healthful  breezes. 

Donald  lived  with  his  father,  who  worked  at 
his  trade  of  blacksmith,  on  what  was  then  called 
the  Neio  Land,  in  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  city.  He  had  in  his  school-days  formed  a 
friendship  for  Douglass,  which  no  difference  of 
worldly  condition  had  prevented,  and  wblch 
their  long^  subsequent  partings  had  not  dimin- 
ished. After  leaving  the  Latin  School,  he  had 
studied  surveying,  and  was  beginning,  though 
as  yet  only  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  prac- 
tice the  profession.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
troubles  between  Texas  and  Mexico  he,  with  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  quite  as  common  among 
Boston  boys  as  any  other  Americans,  had  de- 
termined to  embark  his  fortunes  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  that  new  and  beautiful  territory. 
The  cause  of  the  actual  settlers  and  their  rebel- 
lion against  Mexican  despotism,  when  we  ex- 
amine it  How  as  divested  of  party  prejudices, 
seems  as  holy  a  cause  and  as  justifiable  a  rebel- 
lion as  that  of  our  fathers  in  1775.  But  Donald 
entered  into  no  long  argument  at  that  time 
about  the  justice  of  the  cause. .  Sober  old  gen- 
tlemen who  have  lost  the  fire  of  youth,  and 
profound  moralists  who  never  had  any,  would 
have  condemned  him  as  a  JUlUmsUrf  and  handed 
over  the  impetuous  adventurer  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  garrote  and  gibbet,  without  re- 
fiecting  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  intentional 
offense  against  the  laws  of  morals,  or  of  nations. 
Politics,  in  the  abstract,  do  not  keep  boys  of 
twenty  awake  o'  nights.  Nothing  connected 
with  politics  keeps  them  out  of  bed,  except 
torchlight  processions  and  salutes  of  one  hun- 
dred guns.  Hairsplitting  debates  about  '*  rights 
and  duties  under  the  Constitution  and  Laws," 
are  considerably  in  advance  of  the  taste  of 
those  who  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
boldest  enterprises. 

Donald,  though  a  young  man  of  more  than 
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ordinary  intelligence,  understood  no  more 
about  the  Texan  embroilment  than  the.  simple 
fiict  that  a  handful  of  his  own  countrymen  were 
breasting  the  whole  power  of  Mexico,  deter- 
mined to  battle  for  their  liberties,  whether  as- 
sisted or  not,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
overrun  and  completely  annihilated  unless 
i?peedily  succored.  He  appreciated  fully,  how- 
ever, the  promise  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  land  to  every  settler ;  that  offer  came  home 
to  h is  "  business  and  bosom. ''  He  believed  that 
those  beautiful  and  infinite  prairies  afforded,  in 
prospect,  a  *'  large  opening "  for  his  talents,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  chosen  vocation.  The  theo- 
dolite, compass,  &c.,  in  his  possession,  and  the 
fact  that  he  knew  how  to  use  them,  were  rea- 
sons inducing  him  to  enter  his  name  as  a  pas- 
senger on  board  the  "  Seven  Sallies,"  that 
could  not  be  overcome  by  any  arguments  of  his 
father  and  mother,  or  by  any  amount  of  newspa- 
per discourses  on  political  morality  in  general. 

Toward  the  home  of  Donald  Sheafe,  near 
Haymarket  square,  Douglass  proceeded  by  the 
shortest  course  from  Long  Wharf.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  when  he  had  finished  his  conversation 
with  the  mate  of  the  Seven  SaUieSf  and  the  tired 
blacksmith  and  his  family  were  all  asleep,  ex- 
cept Donald,  who  was  packing  his  trunks  for 
the  voyage.  Douglass  recognized  his  figure 
shadowed  on  the  curtains  of  his  chamber,  and 
called  out  his  name. 

"  Halloo !  Who's  there  ?"  said  Donald,  rais- 
ing the  window. 

"  It  is  Douglass  Macfane.  Tell  me,  are  you 
bound  for  Texas  to-morrow?" 

"  Of  course  I  am,  old  comrad  I" 

"  Come  down  then,  into  the  street,  and  walk 
awhile.    I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

''I'll  be  down  in  one  minute  and  a  half, 
Douglass.  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again, 
even  in  the  dark  I  It  always  reminds  me  of 
Gould  and  Leverett  and  Dillaway,  and  7^i/re 
iu  patuloB  and  Qucwque  tandem,  and  the  pleasant 
days  when  we  learned  swimming  and  Latin  to- 
gether— the  one  at  the  Back  Bay  and  the  other 
in  Leverett's  back  room." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Douglass,  "  but  it  was  rather 
under  the  shadow  of  the  birch  than  the  leech  that 
we  learned  Latin  and  swimming." 

"  But  they  can't  say  of  either  of  us,  *  neque 
literaSf  neque  natare  didiciU  " 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go,  Douglass  ?  On  the 
Common,  or  down  among  the  dead-men,  on  old 
Copp's  Hill  ?" 

"  Anywhere  but  on  the  Common,  Donald.  I 
almost  feel  as  if  I  never  wish  to  see  that  place 


agam. 
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"  Why,  that  is  a  decidedly  heretical  epeecb 
for  a  Boston  boy.  There  is  no  spot  on  this 
oblate  spheroid  so  dear  to  n^  as  that  There  I 
flew  my  first  kite,  there  I  sailed  my  first  boat 
There  we  used  to  coast  in  Winter,  and  roll  oa 
the  g^rass  in  the  long  Summer  days.  O !  thoee 
glorious  'lection  days,  Douglass,  when  we  need 
to  buy  egg-pop,  and  sponge  cake,  and  a  eix- 
cent  lobdter,  on  the  very  consecrated  ground 
itself.  We  shall  never  see  their  like  again. 
I'm  afraid  the  city  fathers  are  going  to  make 
the  ground  more  ornamental  to  the  city  than 
useful  to  the  citjzens.  I  often  wish  the  homely 
old  post-and-rail  fence  back  again,  and  the 
cows  pasturing  there,  as  they  used  to  do  when 
we  were  little  boys,  and  when  we  used  to  gather 
the  big  yellow  dandelions  in  bloom,  and  think 
them  the  fairest  flowers  that  grew  in  the  garden 
of  Nature,  because  they  were  the  only  ones  we 
had  ever  seen." 

^*  Yes,"  added  Donglass,  "  except  the  butter- 
cups, by  which  we  used  to  discover  which  of  the 
boys  loved  butter  the  most." 

*'And  the  funny  way  we  had  of  telling 
whether  the  folks  at  home  wanted  us ;  that  is, 
by  blowing  the  gossamer  tops  off  the  dandelions 
when  they  had  gone  to  seed.  But  they  've 
made  so  many  hard  graveled  paths,  that  even 
those  poor  little  natives  of  the  soil  seem  io  be 
taking  the  hint  and  retiring  to  parts  unknown, 
for  fear  the  police  will  be  ordering  them  to 
'  keep  off  the  grass,'  and  not  injure  the  city's 
valuable  crop  of  hay.  But  where  are  we  going  ? 
Here  we  are  in  Court  street" 

'^  lis  of  no  consequence  to  me,"  replied 
Douglass.  "  The  streets  are  pretty  free  now, 
and  we  can  walk  easily  anywhere.  Speaking 
about  the  Common,  I  sympathize  with  you  in 
part^  though  you  know  my  boyhood  was  not  a 
childhood,  as  yours  was,  and  very  few  and 
short  were  the  hours  of  real  play  /ever  enjoyed 
on  the  Common  or  elsewhere." 

"Well,  I  believe,  Douglass,  you  have  had 
rather  a  hard  time  at  home,  if  all  is  true  that  is 
told,  though  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard 
you  say  much  about  family  troubles.  As  for 
me,  though  my  friends  have  always  been  poor, 
I  have  led  a  life  as  happy  as  a  lark,  and  a  great 
deal  happier  than  a  king.  But  come  ;  yon 
have  something  in  particular  to  say  to  me,  I 
know ;  I've  noticed  your  low  spirits,  and  heard 
you  pump  up  several  deep  sighs.  You  used  to 
be  merry  and  funny  once  in  a  while,  at  least  ' 
Not  the  tender  passion.  I  hope,  eh  ?  Got  into 
any  scrape,  eh  ?" 

Douglass,  thus  questioned,  proceeded  to  give 
a  detailed  account,  while  they  were  wandering 
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at  random  through  the  almost  deserted  streets, 
of  the  incident  at  Robert  Smith's,  and  also  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  his  father's  house,  to  all 
which  Donald  listened  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
his  enthnsiastic  nature,  but  without  interrupting 
the  narrative,  except  by  short  occasional  excla- 
mations of  surprise  or  indignation. 

After  whicb,  Douglass  asked  Donald  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  designs,  plans  and  hopes  in  going 
to  Texas,  and  inquired  if  there  was  room  on 
board  the  Tcssel  for  any  more  adventurers. 

''  Plenty,"  said  Donald  ;  ''  come  along.  The 
best  way  to  mend  a  brolcen  heart  is  to  go  where 
yon  will  give  and  get  broken  heads." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE   PATENT   OFFICE.— PART  H. 

At  a  period  of  time  running  back  to  nearly 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  there  existed 
a  knowledge  and  adaptation  of  mechanical 
principles  and  a  manipulating  skill,  which, 
submerged  and  lost  in  the  waves  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  which  deluged  the  world  of  mind 
and  action,  rose  struggling  to  the  surface  during 
the  revival  of  civilization  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
only  to  sink  still  deeper,  and  again  to  come 
forth  from  the  darlmess  of  the  middle  ages. 
With  few  exceptions,  we  now  know,  not  only 
all  they  knew  of  physical  science,  but  have 
gone  far,  very  far  beyond  their  utmost  reach. 
The  history  of  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  and  part 
of  Asia  Minor  presents  evidence  nnquestioned 
of  these  facts.  Look  at  that  Titanic,  we  might 
say  Alpine,  monument,  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops ; 
can  our  most  skillful  masons  make  a  cement 
tbat  could  bear  the.  action  of  the  weather  in  the 
burning  region  of  Africa  for  four  thousand 
years?  Examine,  hundreds  of  feet  ffom  the 
base,  those  massive  blocks  of  stone ;  by  what 
process  were  they  prepared,  and  where  is  now 
the  macnine  or  the  skill  Which  can  elevate  them 
to  and  place  them  in  their  position  T  How  were 
their  copper  tools  hardened  ?  yet  this  art  was 
known  to  the  early  inhabitaYits  of  this  country, 
for  on  the  bleak—  and  till  a  tew  years  since  to 
us  almost  unknown — shores  of  Lake  Superior 
some  cblssels  were  found  fourteen  feet  below  a 
surface  on  which  trees  were  standing,  pro- 
nounced by  competent  authority  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  four  and  five  hundred  years. 
These  tools  were  so  hard  that  the  best  steel 
would  not  touch  them. 

.  The  temples  in  Greece  and  Italy,  with  their 

finely  wrought  capitals  and  enriched  friezes, 

elevated  to  their  position  withont  a  scratch, 

while  large  blocks  of  marble,  a  tun  in  weight, 
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are  so  nicely  jointed  without  cement  that  the 
eye  cannot  detect  the  place  of  contact.  Time 
seems  unable  to  destroy  the  masonry,  though 
man  in  his  petty  wars  has  done  much  to  injure 
these  monuments  of  a  sluU  which  our  boasted 
superiority  cannot  rival. 

Many  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  were  as 
well  understood  theoretically  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  as  during  the  present  century,  but 
their  application  to  useful  macbines  and  labors 
saving  engines  was,  from  various  causes,  very 
much  less  than  during  the  last  century.  It  is 
believed,  on  credible  evidence,  that  the  expan- 
sive force  of  steam  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  for  toys  exhibiting  this  fact  are 
described  over  two  thousand  years  since,  yet  no 
practical  use  was  ever  made  of  this  knowledge, 
if  indeed  any  was  ever  attempted.  They  under- 
stood, too,  the  general  properties  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  knew  its  importance  to  combustion,  as 
evinced  in  some  of  the  cooking  apparatus 
which  we  know  they  possessed ;  still,  even  at 
their  most  magnificent  feasts,  where  fortunes 
were  expended  on  the  viands  and  the  wines, 
and  silver  and  gold,  under  the  artists'  hands, 
assumed  the  most  novel  and  miraculous  forms 
of  beauty,  they  bad  no  lamps  equal,  in  the 
capacity  of  furnishing  light,  with  the  commonest 
of  the  Ar^nd.  A  gold  or  silver,  or  china 
covered  cup,  made,  as  Ihe  specimens  found  in 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  exhibit,  in  fanciful 
and  beautiful  shapes,  was  filled  with  oil  and  a 
cloth  wick  was  introduced  through  a  small 
aperture,  and  when  lighted  it  must  have  given 
forth  as  much  smoke  as  it  emitted  flame.  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  weapons  of  war  we  have 
never  surpassed  them,  and  a  peculiar  steel  used 
in  sword  blades,  in  the  qualities  of  elasticity 
and  hardness,  we  are  still  unable  to  produce. 
In  all  mechanical  appliances  for  tilling  the  soil 
and  gathering  the  fruits  of  labor  the  ancients 
were  entirely  deficient,  using  plows,  carts  and 
implements — even  amid  the  prevalence  of  high 
art  and  civilization,  but  a  step  removed  from 
the  inventions  of  barbarism  itself. 

Much  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Greeoe 
and  Rome  was  the  result  of  the  various  schools 
of  Philosophy,  which,  constantly  striving  to 
discover  an  easy  way  to  secure  human  felicity, 
and  raising  altars  "to  the  unknown  God," 
seem  never  to  have  pursued  the  right  path  to 
lead  tbem  to  the  desired  goal.  Theirs  was, 
after  all,  but  a  philosophy  of  words,  for  they 
held  it  unphilosophical  and  unworthy  of  their 
high  intellectual  position  to  apply  the  truth 
they  were  constantly  seeking  to  any  porposr 
which  would  benefit  man  in  his  physical  neces- 
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sities  and  waatu.  The  soul,  as  they  termed  it, 
was  alone  the  object  worthy  of  the  ezeroise  of 
thought ;  bat  Bacon,  in  hie  great  phlloeophical 
easays,  evinced  the  folly  and  utter  useleesnese 
of  all  the  ancient  dogmas.  He  taught  that  it 
was  alike  the  high  duty  and  privilege  of  phi- 
losophy to  aid  the  development  of  human  inge- 
nuity and  to  alleviate  the  phydeal  disabilities 
of  mankind,  and  that  the  prancing  steeds  of 
Apollo  should  be  cast  loose  from  his  flaming 
chariot  and  harnessed  to  the  car  of  Vulcan,  and 
the  prevalence  of  a  utilitarian  pursuit  of  truth 
should  prevail  over  mere  speculative  theories, 
however  plausible  or  ingenious  they  might  be. 
Philosophical  investigation  was  and  has  been 
since  applied  to  physical  science,  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  nature  as  found  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  creation. 

The  ancients,  too,  were  of  necessity  a  war- 
like people ;  battles  were  the  only  means  by 
which  new  territory  could  be  acquired,  and 
war  enabled  the  State  to  maintain,  by  pillage 
and  rapine,  Its  armies  and  its  power.  The  hus- 
bandman and  the  artisan  were  trodden  on 
and  despised,  while  the  cut-throat  and  robber, 
for  such  were  the  soldiery,  were  landed  and 
pampered  by  their  masters.  The  genius  for 
physical  science  and  mechanical  invention  was 
crushed,  while,  fortunately  for  us  and  the 
modern  world,  the  genius  of  the  fine  arts — 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture— had  full 
scope,  and  its  works  survive,  imperishable 
monuments  of  its  high  origin  and  skill.  If  we 
in  our  day  benefit  mankind  by  a  harvester, 
they  gave  to  the  world  of  fancy  the  rarest  of 
pictures ;  if  we  by  the  means  of  machinery  can 
cover  the  person  of  the  day  laborer  in  fabrics 
which  kings  and  emperors  could  not  procure, 
they  could  design  and  build  the  Pantheon  and 
Acropolis.  We  replace  the 'rude  and  uncom- 
fortable sandal  with  the  stocking  and  shoe,  but 
they  surrounded  themselves  with  statuary  that 
has  never  been  surpassed.  We  search  Nature — 
delve  in  her  laboratories,  analyze  her  soils  and 
gases,  and  explore  her  arcania  and  hidden  mys- 
teries, that  our  fellow  man  may  be  benefitted 
and  his  physical  and  mental  happiness  en- 
hanced; they  sought  in  Nature  new  views  of 
beauty,  that  they  might  be  reproduced  and  new. 
forms  added  ;  they  rearecF  the  splendid  temple 
whose  rich  harmony  and  migestic  proportions 
we  cannot  equal,  but  we  build  the  factory  and 
the  sohoolhouse.  We  discover  and  invent, 
they  created ;  they  gave  rich  subjects  to .  the 
eye  and  the  imagination,  but  their  ordinary 
wants  were  but  indifferently  supplied,  especially 
when  compared  with  modern  eonveniencee. 


The  Iron  age  succeeded,  and  the  terrible 
cursions  of  the  Northern  barbarlaaa  of  Europe 
drove  fine  arts,  literature,  and  all  there  was  of 
mechanical  skill  to  the  cloistered  and  stole4 
priest,  and  .but  for  their  care  and  preservation 
of  the  sacred  treasure  all  would  have  been 
forever  lost  to  mankind.  Then  came  sopersti- 
tion  and  religions  intolerance,  when  akiU  in 
physical  science  brought  Its  possessor  to  the 
stake.  But  the  Reformation  rent  in  sunder 
the  dark  vail  of  superstition,  and  light  pierced 
the  darkness;  the  discovery  of  new  worlds 
indnced  commerce  and  trade,  and  then  labor 
began  to  take  its  proper  rank  and  ingenuitj 
and  skill  to  meet  their  just  reward. 

Commerce  was  appreciated  as  the  i^reat 
source  of  national  wealth  and  power,  and  na- 
tions became  great  as  they  could  supply  other 
nations  with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life.  But  commerce  is  the  legitimate  daughter 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  agriculture.  The 
earth  must  produce,  and  the  mill,  the  loom, 
the  anvil  must  convert  the  cotton,  wheat  and 
iron  into  cloths,  flour  and  implements  of  trade 
and  art  and  machinery.  Ships  cannot  sail 
without  canvas,  cordage,  the  anchor  and  com- 
pass, nor  yet  without  cargoes,  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  building  and  sailing  them,  and  to  in- 
duce the  hope  of  profit  and  gain  to  send  them 
forth.  "  The  artt*,''  says  a  report  made  by  a 
committee  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
nearly  half  a  century  since,  "  are  favorable  to 
civil  liberty ;  they  give  rise  to  internal  im- 
provements, and  that  nation  is  most  certain  of 
continuance  whose  people  are  bound  together 
by  a  common  interest,  and  whose  intercourse 
is  frequent,  and  when  access  to  each  portion  of 
the  country  is  easy  and  in  the  power  of  alL-*' 

An  effort  to  collect  models  and  encourage 
inventions  was  doubtless  made  by  Peter  the 
Great,  of  Russia ;  but  this  was  on  a  comparative- 
ly small  scale,  and  intended  to  benefit  the  prince 
rather  than  the  people.  Over  two  centuries 
since,  Henry  IV,  of  France,  conceived  the  great 
idea  of  a  conservatory  of  models  of  whatever 
was  curious  or  useful  in  machinery.  France 
thus  became  the  leader  among  the  nations,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Henry's  immediate  fuo- 
cessors,  her  monarchs,  and  even  the  revolution- 
ary leaders,  have  given  an  unwavering  atten- 
tion to  the  course  of  mechanical  science.  Na- 
poleon I  was  one  of  the  great  foster-fathers 
of  invention,  and  so  well  did  he,  with  his  ca* 
pacions  mind,  appreciate  the  great  benefits  of 
mechanical  skill,  that  he  sought  out  eveiy 
mode  by  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  French 
people  could  be   brought  forth.    He  offered 
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th<  eDormouB  reward  of  (183,000  for  a  ma- 
chine wtiich  shonld  prepare  and  spin  flax  in 
M  perfect  a  manner  as  wai  done  wilh  co 
England  baa  for  a  long  poriod  encouraged 
ttie  akill  and  ingenuity  of  her  iDTenton,  ahd  well 
■he  maj  do  ao  ;  while  we  all  admire  and 
erate  the  works  and  namea  of  her  Shake- 
epeareg  aad  Hillone  and  ScottB,  wo  must  admit 
tlMt  Arkwright  and  Watt  have  done  i 
tban  thc7  all  for  the  nibftanllal  welfare  and 
glorj  of  the  English  people.  The  Fpii 
ntng-mols  of  Arkwrigfat,  dlMorered  nearly  a 


century  rince,  enabled  England  to  eslabll^  her 
cotton  manaflietortes,  and  compete  In  the  mar- 
ket of  the  world  in  the  rnle  of  her  goods.  Bat 
eren  beyond  this,  great  an  It  wsi,  ta  the  inven- 
tion by  Watt  of  the  ieriathan  of  factories, 
shopE  and  forgCB — the  invention  and  applica- 
tion of  the  steam  engine.  What  cannot  thia 
terrible  machine  pcrfonnt  With  the  applica- 
tion made  of  its  power  by  Fnllon,  nearly  ■■ 
Important  an  ita  invention,  it  becomes  the  Her- 
CDles  of  modem  mythology.  Steadily,  Burely. 
with  the  concentrated  power  of  the  whole  eight 
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hundred  millions  of  human  beings  who  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  it  works  on ;  it  delves  and  digs 
amid  the  mines  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  tin ;  it 
prepares  the  metals  for  manu&cturing ;  it 
weaves  and  spinp ;  it  turns  the  lathe,  boring 
out  large  masses  of  iron,  forming  weapons  with 
which  to  batter  down  cities;  it  propels  ma- 
chinery the  most  delicate  and  complex,  or  the 
most  powerful  afid  simple. 

It  is  the  great  fulcrum  which  Archimedes  de- 
sired to  enable  him  to  raise  the  world  with  his 
lever.  On  it  goes,  day  and  night,  night  and 
day — work,  work,  work ;  its  lungs  never  fail ; 
its  blood  docs  not  stagnate  ;  fed  with  water  and 
fire,  it  knows  no  exhaustion,  stops  at  no  ob- 
stacles. It  defies  the  winds,  as  it  meets  them  on 
the  ocean,  in  the  huge  ships  it  propels,  and  dares 
the  contest  on  every  sea,  and  lake,  and  river. 
If  England  glories  in  the  names  of  Arkwright 
and  Watt,  shall  we  not  proudly  point  to 
Evans,  Whitney,  Fulton  and  Morse  ? 

The  ingenuity,  industry  and  skill  of  Ameri- 
can inventors  has  done  very  much  toward  the 
wealth,  business,  and  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial greatness  of  this  nation.  Before  the 
invention  of  the  cotton-gin  by  Whitney,  in 
1793,  which,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  not 
know,  separates  the  seed  from  the  cotton,  the 
process  was  done  by  hand,  the  seeds  being 
picked  out  one  by  one  ;  by  this  process  an  in- 
dustrious laborer  could  clean  in  ten  hours  one 
pound  of  cotton ;  the  gin,  attended  by  a  boy, 
can,  depending  on  the  number  of  saws,  clean 
from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  same 
time.  Owing  to  litigation  and  various  other 
causes,  Mr.  Whitney,  who  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, received  comparatively  a  very  small 
remuneration  for  his  great  invention,  from 
which  he  merited  a  fortune.  Let  us  consider 
the  effect  this  machine  has  had  upon  the  cotton- 
raising  of  the  South.  Till  1789  cotton  was  im- 
ported from  Surinam  and  other  countries,  at 
about  which  period  it  was  found  that  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Greorgia  and  South  Carolina 
were  alike  congenial  to  the  cotton-plant,  and 
its  cultivation  was  commenced.  In  1791,  the 
seed  being  picked  out  by  hand,  the  exportation 
of  cotton  had  reached  19,200  pounds,  and  the 
whole  crop  was  estimated  at  about  40,000 
pounds.  In  1810,  about  flfteen  years  after 
Whitney's  gin  got  into  general  use,  the  expor- 
tation had  reached  93,261,462  pounds,  leaving 
about  20,000,000  pounds  for  home  consump- 
tion. In  1855  the  product  was  3,500,000  bales, 
or  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  pounds— a 
much  larger  portion  of  which  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  than  was  the  case  twenty 


years  since.  Can  any  one  calculate  the  benefit 
accruing  to  this  country  and  the  civilized  world 
by  this  simple  piece  of  mechanical  ingenaitj. 

The  two  great  ante-revolutionary  inventors 
were  Oliver  Evans  and  Amoe  Whittemore, 
though  Mr.  Evans's  friends  insist  that  Mr. 
Whittemore  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans  for  tbe 
plan  and  model  of  his  card  machines,  or  at 
least  that  Evans  had  previously  produced  a 
similar  machine,  to  which  we  shall  again  al- 
lude. But  before  going  on  with  the  detail,  we 
propose  to  make  some  extracts  from  a  very  ca- 
rious book,  which  will  convey  information  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Evans  in  a  more  pleasing  form 
than  we  can  do  in  dull  prose.  The  work  of 
which  we  write  is  very  rare,  and  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  perusal  to  the  Intelligent  and 
gentlemanly  Librarian  of  the  Patent  OIBce, 
Mr.  William  W.  Turner.  The  work,  like  some 
small  people  or  a  German  prince,  rejoices  in  a 
multiplicity  of  names  and  titles,  a  part  only 
of  which  can  we  find  room  for ;  it  runneth 
after  this  wise : 

PATENT  RIGHT  OPPRESSIONS  EXPOSED ; 

OR, 

KNAVEBT    DETECTED, 

In  an  address  to  unite  all  good  People  to  obtain  a  repeal  ol 

THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

Bj  PlTBiCK  X.  J.  EusHji,  Esquire,  Poet  Laureate. 

Phi^delphia: 
1812. 

This  poem  is,  in  some  passages,  both  in  style 
and  matter,  and  especially  in  tho  rhymes,  quite 
lludibrastic ;  but  it  is  not,  as  its  title  indicates, 
in  opposition  to  the  Patent  Laws,  but  rather  a 
Fatire  upon  those  old  fogies,  the  stand-still  peo- 
ple, who  opposed  all  improvements  as  nothing 
but  mere  innovations,  more  especially  the  mil- 
lers. This  class  opposed  most  strenuously  all  Mr. 
Evans's  improvements,  one  of  which  carried 
the  flour  from  the  bolting-machine  to  the  upper 
story,  and  then,  by  means  of  steel  teeth,  cooled 
it  ready  for  packing.  But,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  opponents  were  too  strong,  and  the 
patents  were  thrown  aside  for  many  years.  As 
a  poem  the  publication  will  scarcely  be  classed 
with  the  works  of  Juvenal,  Pope  or  Giffbrd ; 
i^till  it  has  considerable  merit,  albeit  not  al- 
ways poetical  merit 

We  learn  from  tho  test  that  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  since  some  inventions 
which  are  generally  considered  of  modem  ori- 
gin were  invented  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  attempts 
made  to  obtain  patents.  Mr.  Whittemore,  of 
Connecticut,  has  had  the  credit  of  having  in- 
vented the  machine  for  making  and  bending 
card  teeth,  and  afiOxing  them  on  leather.    The 
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ImsinesB  of  manufactaring  cards  was  long  and 
Buccessfully  carried  oa  by  the  son  of  Jlir. 
Whittemore,  and  this  gentleman  had  the  credit 
and  profit  Mr.  Elisha,  not  onlj  in  the  poem, 
but  in  a  note,  claims  the  invention  for  Mr. 
Evans ;  and  the  claim  is,  partially  at  least,  ad- 
mitted on  other  authority. 
Speaking  of  this  machine,  the  laureate  says  : 

"  ThefirU  of  which  a  view  wo  taUo, 
Is  a  machine  designed  to -make 
The  wire  teeth  that  cards  are  put  on 
To  clean  and  curry  wool  and  cotton, 
Which  had  the  evil  spirit  in  it, 
To  make  three  thousand  in  a  minute." 

Then  follows  his  second  machine,  which  was 
to  set  the  teeth,  so  made,  on  leather  at  a  rate 
of  200  per  minute.  Then  is  the  following ;  the 
italics  are  ours : 

"  Tliird,  he  projected  a  steam  wagon 
That  would  Itself,  on  raU-wajfi  drag  on, 
A  plan  shown  to  him  by  the  Devil 
With  whom  he  is  on  terms  most  civil. 
***** 

For  plain  it  is,  for  nothing  worse  is, 
He  means  the  end  of  useful  horses, 
'Qtuse  should  these  wagons  get  in  use  once, 
Horses  would  be  a  perfect  nuisance. 

In  1773  Mr.  Evand  claimed  to  have  discov- 
ered the  principles  upon  which  boats  and  wag- 
ons might  be  driven  by  steam.  He  made  an 
application  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  grant  of  the  monopoly,  or  a  patent,  as  it 
is  now  termed,  for  twenty-live  years.  He  was 
aided  by  some  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and 
influence ;  the  application  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  who  reported  against  him, 
with  the  addenda  that  they  considered  him  in- 
sane. We  wish  that  sage  committee  could  re- 
visit the  earth  for  a  few  days,  and  take  a  trip 
over  the  Hudson  River  road  or  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  they  might  change  their  mindfi. 

Mr.  Evans  then  made  application  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland.  Hero  he  met  with 
more  success,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  14 
years,  but  this  availed  him  little  '  he  had  no 
means  to  carry  his  experiment  out  on  the 
waters  of  the  Patapsco,  and  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  enlisting  men  of  wealth  in  the  enter 
priiK),  and  his  patent  expired  without  a  practi- 
cal e£fort  being  made  to  test  the  claims  of  the 
inventor,  or  in  any  manner  remunerating  him 
for  his  expended  genius  and  time.  The  poem 
classes  this  as  Mr.  Evans's  fourth  invention,  and 
says  of  it : 

"  To  row  itself,  by  aid  of  steam. 
With  motion  quick,  against  the  stream. 
That  In  still  water  shall  have  power 
To  run  fiiU  ten  miles  in  an  hour." 

The  invention  remained  in  statu  quo,  though 


shortly  afterward  Fulton  commenced  his  ex- 
periments, and,  having  the  powerful  aid  of 
friends  and  capital,  he  put  the  theory  in  prac- 
tice. Ml .  Elisha  thus  immortalizes  the  inven- 
tor and  his  friend : 

"  Until  two  rascals  in  Now  York 
Together  got  to  brew  ill  work, 
Torpedo  Fulton  and  his  crony 
Called  Livingston,  who  furnished  money." 

Our  readers  doubtless  are  conversant  with 
the  rival  claims  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  John 
Fitch  to  the  invention  of  steamboats,  and  must 
have  seen  an  engraving  of  bis  boat,  UteraUy 
rowed  with  oars,  but  all  may  not  know  that  a 
strong  claim  has  been  made  for  a  French  gen- 
tleman, who,  it  is  said,  made  a  small  steamboat 
which  successfully  plied  on  the  Seine.  This 
article  is  not  the  place,  even  were  we  sufficient- 
ly informed  on  the  subject,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  priority.  In  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter there  is  a  curious  fact,  that  about  the  pe- 
riod of  Fulton's  success,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Philadelphia  adopted  a  re- 
port, prepared  and  made  by  B.  H.  Letrobe,  the 
distinguished  architect,  demonstrating  the  im- 
possibility of  propelling  boats  by  the  power  of 
steam  against  tides,  wind,  &c.  The  report  can 
be  found  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
eoeiety.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  more  singular 
than  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lardner,  expressed  a 
few  years  since,  in  which  he  demonstrated,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  that  steamers  never  could 
cross  the  Atlantic  carrying  fi^eight  and  passen- 
gers. 

Such  facts,  and  others  of  almost  daily  occiir> 
rence,  fully  prove  that  physiciil  philosophy  is 
by  no  means  fully  understood,  and  even  the 
best  scholars  in  its  schools  are  unable  to  say 
what  new  application  of  principles  already 
known  may  be  made,  or  what  new  ones  may  bo 
discovered ;  still,  every  day,  like  Letrobe  and 
Lardner,  some  philosopher,  with  a  sort  of  Del- 
phian delivery,  announces  of  some  machine, 
"  It  can't  do.  Sir ;  it  is  against  natural  laws, 
Sir." 


»» 
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April  10,  1790,  Congress  passed  an  act  enti- 
tled '*  An  Act  to  Promote  the  Progress  of  llHcful 
Arts  ;''  by  this  law,  the  first  passed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  applications  for  patents  were 
to  bo  made  to  commisnioners,  who  were  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Attor- 
ney Greneral,  any  two  of  whom  were  author^ 
ized  to  grant  letters  patent,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  tested  by  the  President.  The  papers, 
ppecifications  and  models  were  to  be  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  no 
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provlrion  was  made  for  a  roperintondent 
other  head  of  the  bureftQ.  Thin  act  waa 
pealed  Id  1793  aod  a  new  law  eoacted,  wlii 
conferred  golelj  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  power  to  grant  patents.  The  Secretary,  in 
1802,  appointed  Dr.  William  Tborndin,  the 
same  gentleman  who  planned  the  Capitol,  head 
oTtbe  bareaa.aQd  be  wm  termed  Supervitaident. 
bjeourtcBj,  ofcourseifor  no  Buch  office  eiialed 
by  statute.  Dr.  Thornton  remained  In  the  po- 
sition, with  ft  olerk  to  BSBist  him,  till  1827, 
when  he  deceased.  The  bualnem  of  the  office 
during  this  long  period  of  time  was  loi 
conducted ;  few  rcoordu  were  kept,  the  doctor 
acting  OS  examiner  and  jndgc.  He  or  the  Scc- 
retnry  held  that  unaer  the  statute  all  appli- 
cants muHt  receive  a  patent,  whether  Vaa 
claimed  invi^nlion  vasmeriturioun  or  not;  bat 
it  appears  ft'om  the  eridcnce  In  Dr.  Craig's 
that  Thornton  occasionally  denied  the  applloa- 
blllty  of  bis  own  rule.  On  the  decease  of  Or. 
ThoratOD,  bnl  not  till  1S2R.  ThomM  P.  J 
was  appa(Dt«d  to  tlie  Sn  peril  tendency,  and  be 
was  BQoeceded  In  ISM  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Oralg,  who 
remained  In  olDee  till  18B6.  During  Dr.  C.'fi 
'  administration  ths  bureau  was  fraqoentl^r  the 


nibjeot  ot  ssTcre  animadversion  and  conplaiitf, 
and  an  ezviination  of  the  charges  was  made 
before  M.  A.  O.  Dayton,  special  commissioner. 
Tbo  evidence  was  Mrong,  bat  the  Secretary  dU 
not  renoTe  him.  The  clerical  force  was  in- 
creased at  this  period  to  three  clerks  and  a  ma- 
chiaiBt. 

July  4,  1836,  a  law  was  passed  entirely  re- 
moddling  the  office.  The  law  provided  for  a 
CommieBloner,  Chief  Clerk,  an  Examining  and 
three  other  clerks,  one  ofwhom  muet  be  a  com- 
petent draugbtnnan  and  a  macMnisL  Tbcn 
are  other  Important  proTisioni  in  relation  to 
the  manner  of  application  for  and  examination 
of  claims  for  patents  still  in  force,  but  not 
neccinary  to  repeat  here.  Tba  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  unlike  the  heads  of  other  bnreaiii, 
repotCa  annually  directly  to  Congreee,  not  to 
(he  Secretary.  From  time  to  time,  theclerical 
force  has  been  increased,  until  now  there  are 
twelve  Examiners,  salary  $2,500  each ;  twelve 
Asdstant  Examiners,  a  Superintendent  of  the 
Agricultural  Division,  salarj  $2.000 ;  a  Lil«a- 
rianithirty-fonrolerks, machinist,  Ac.,  Ac.;  still, 
no  great  \%  the  bnslnen  that  this  fierce  is  wholly 
hiadeqnate  la  tbe  requircmenta  cf  the  oSce. 
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Henrj  L.  Ellsworth  was  the  first  Commisfiioa- 
er,  and  he  at  once  devoted  himself  with  indus- 
try and  marked  ability  to  the  organization  of 
the  bureau.  He  also  established  the  agricul- 
tural division,  now  become  so  useful  and  im- 
portant Mr.  Ellsworth  remained  in  office  seven 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  who  devoted  much  labor  upon  the  office, 
especially  the  agricultural  portion.  Mr.  Thomas 
Ewbank  succeeded  Mr.  Burke  in  1849  ;  he  is  a 
practical  machinist,  and  had  written  a  work  of 
eome  repute  on  Hydraulics.  His  reports  evince 
considerable  ability.  His  successor  was  Mr. 
Silas  L.  Hodges,  who  remained  but  a  short  time 
in  office.  GoL  Charles  Mason  was  the  next 
Commissioner,  and  we  may  say,  without  dis- 
paragement to  his  predecessors,  brought  to  the 
office  vast  acquirements  and  ability.  He  grad- 
uated first  in  his  class  at  West  Point,  and,  after 
distinguished  services  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  he 
left  the  army  and  studied  liiw  ;  after  admission 
to  the  bar  he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
and  when  offered  the  position  of  Commissioner  he 
was  filling  the  position  of  Chief-Justice  of  Iowa. 

The  section  of  the  Constitution  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  claim  to  exercise  the 
power  of  granting  patents  reads  as  follows: 
*'  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  iilventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  inventions." 

As  a  question  of  State  right  or  sovereignty, 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  State  has  yielded 
the  right  to  grant  patents,  but  as  such  grants 
would  be  but  slight  protection  to  the  inventor 
the  matter  lies  dormant  However,  New  York 
did  grant  a  patent  or  franchise  to  Livingston. 
Fulton  and  other  associates  to  navigate  the 
waters  of  that  State,  but  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  United  States,  on  an  appeal  f^om  the  Court 
of  EiTors  of  New  York,  set  aside  the  franchise 
long  before  the  period  had  expired,  as  any  one 
interested  may  learn,  in  extaitOf  by  a  reference 
to  Johnson's  (N.  Y.)  Reports. 

The  first  patent  was  issued  July  31,  1790. 
From  1790  to  1800  the  average  number  annu- 
ally was  26  ;  the  next  decade  the  average  had 
increased  to  91  j  the  next,  200  was  the  annual 
average,  and  in  1830  it  was  as  high  as  535. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rule  was 
with  only  occasional  exceptions,  to  grant  pat- 
ents to  every  applicant.  A  change  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  a  more  rigid  examination,  led  to  a 
reduction  ^pro-rata  oi  the  patents  granted ;  for 
we  find  that  in  1855  there  were  4,435  applica- 
tions and  the  number  of  patents  granted  was 
2,024,  less  than  one-half. 


In  1812  an  act  amendatory  of  the  previous 
acts  was  passed  by  Congress,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whose  report,  dated  June  12, 
1812,  is  a  long  and  able  document 

It  recommends,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  the  formation  of  a 
Home  Dqpartmentf  which  wise  suggestion  was  not 
carried  into  force  till  1850,  when  the  Interior 
Department  was  created.  The  report  says, 
speaking  of  a  model-room  : 

*'  It  may  be  well  to  ask,  what  is  the  design 
of  a  depot  of  the  models  for  which  patents  arc 
granted  ?  Idle  curiosity  alone  cannot  have  in- 
duced the  wisest  Governments  to  take  them 
under  their  special  charges." 

Again: 

''  They  anticipate  a  period  when  this  depot 
will  constitute  the  basis  of  a  Sdiod  of  Arts  from 
whence  shall  emanate  every  class  of  useful  citi- 
zens. In  this  school  all  children  may  be  taught 
some,  useful  trade,  to  t^e  end  that  none  may 
be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work,  and  the  rich, 
if  they  become  poor,  may  sot  want." 

What  plan,  if  any,  the  committee  bad  in 
view  for  the  formation  of  a  great  national  man- 
ual labor  school,  we  are  unable  to  state,  for 
nothing  appears  in  the  record,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably to  be  modeled  after  the  Polytechnic  School 
of  Paris,  or  some  other  European  institution. 

Is  not  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of 
our  law-makers  now  ?  Why  cannot  we  have  a 
national  school  where,  by  practice  and  theory, 
young  men  may  be  trained  for  mechanical  and 
agricultural  pursuits?  An  institution  where 
mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  agricultural  and 
scientific  chemistry,  metalurgy  and  kindred 
arts  and  sciences  should  be  taught  ?  We  now 
pay  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
to  educate  young  men  thoroughly  for  the  army 
and  navy,  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and 
Congress  certainly  has  the  same  constitutional 
right  to  encourage,  by  appropriations,  the  arts 
of  peace  and  civilization  that  they  have  those, 
of  war.  Who  can  calculate  the  vi^lue  to  our 
country,  in  a  few  years,  of  having  annually  five 
hundred  or  more  young  men  sent  abroad  over 
the  country,  thoroughly  educated  as  agricul- 
turists and  mechanica 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee^ 
the  Patent  Office  was  located  in  what  was  then, 
called  Blodgett  Hotel,  and  continued  there,  oon-i 
jointly  with  the  Qeneral  and  City  Post-Office, 
till  the  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire,  in 
'  836.  The  building  stood  on  the  same  site  now. 
occupied  by  the  General  Post-Offioe  building.  . 
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Early  In  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1836,  Arc  VAU  i-ten  \a  the  rooms  occupied 
bj  the  Citj  Post-Offlce.  Amos  Kendall,  the 
Poxtmastcr  General,  liviag  near,  was  able  to 
save,  with  some  aanatance,  records  and  docu- 
meota  t^om  the  Fost-Offlce,  but  eo  rapid  were 
tbe  f1aini>8  that  nothing  comparatively  was 
sarod  from  the  Patent  Olflcc.  Commlttcoa  of 
Congrups  ojtamined  Into  the  origin  of  the  fire  ; 
tml,  bvyond  ibe  taat  (hat  it  was  from  carelest- 
QCSS  in  depositing  ashes  in  the  basement,  no 
satlsfiictory  result  was  arrived  at.  Mr.  Rag- 
glen,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  (be  Senate, 
In  hia  able  report,  alluding  to  the  dcstmction 
of  the  models,  drawings  and  records,  mjn: 

"  They  not  only  embraced  the  whole  history 
of  American  iDTention  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
but  were  Uie  muniments  of  property  of  vast 


"  The  Patent  Office  contained  also  liie  largest 
and  most  interesting  collection  of  models  la  the 
world-  11  WAS  an  otyect  of  juit  pride  to  every 
American  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  valne  as 
an  Item  In  the  estimate  of  national  character. 
or  the  advantages  and  beneflla  derivable  from 
high  Improvements  in  the  nueful  arts— a  pride 
which  mast  now  stand  rebnked  by  tbe  improvi- 
dence wbicb  exposed  so  many  memorials  and 
CTidences  of    the   soperiorily   of    American 


genius  to  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken 

At  this  period  the  new  'biiitding,  which  wai 
deacribLd  in  our  Oclober  number,  was  com- 
menced. 

The  number  of  models  destroyed  was  7,000  : 
some  1,500  of  these  were  renewed  by  the  in- 
ventors at  the  expense  of  the  Govemmenl 
This  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  the  model- 
hall,  where  are  kept  models  on  which  patents 
have  been  issued,  contains,  in  round  numbers, 
2.'),000,  and  the  rejected  models  namber  nearly 
30,000.    This  hall,  too,  we  have  described. 

Tbe  amount  of  ca»h  received  from  1790  to 
1610  was  $19,110;  during  the  year  1S55  the 
sum  had  increased  for  the  year  to  $2I6.4S9 — 
more  than  four  times  tbe  whole  sum  received 
for  the  first  twenty  jears.  The  sum  charged 
for  the  patent  to  a  citizen  is  $30,  which  mast 
be  paid  when  the  application  Is  made  ;  to  for- 
eigners the  sum  charged  varies,  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  Ibc  sums  charged  by  tbe  varioni 
Governments.  A  subject  of  tbe  British  Crown 
is  charged  $900 ;  but  as  that  amount  is  do 
longer  the  fee  at  the  English  office,  our  Gov- 
ernment should  reduce  It ;  however,  in  England 
no  difference  is  made  between  natives  and  foi^ 
eigners,  and  both  there  and  in  France  tbe  first 
'  payment  is  small,  the  rest  being  payable  in  in- 
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Btallmeuts ;  the  heayiest  in  Eoglond  is  the  third 
year,  the  final  in  the  seventh  year,  when  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  inTentor  has  made  something  from 
his  invention. 

There  has  never  been  in  the  Patent-Office  a 
model  of  Fulton's  successful  steamer,  but  before 
the  fire  a  volume  of  drawings  was  deposited,  ele- 
gantly executed  by  himself,  containing  all  the 
drawings  of  the  machinery,  showing  its  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  and  its  operation ;  it  also 
oontained  three  beautiful  views  of  his  steamer, 
the  Clermont,  making  her  steady  way  against 
the  tidal  difficulties  of  the  noble  Hudson.  One 
view  was  amid  the  Highlands,  and  that  remarka- 
ble landscape  was  drawn  with  an  artist's  hand, 
but  the  fire  swept  away  this  valuable  memento, 
which  no  money  can  replace.  The  folio  also  con- 
tained Fulton's  experiments  on  the  resistance 
of  fluids. 

Few  records  of  patents  or  claims  and  specifi- 
cations were  kept  by  Dr.  Thornton  or  Dr. 
Craig,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  many  patents  have  been  granted 
which  had  been  taken  out  before,  yet  there 
being  no  record,  of  course  there  was  no  way  of 
detecting  the  fraud. 

Tha  first  patent  of  which  there  is  a  record 
was  issued  on  the  20th  of  April,  1796,  to 
Thomas  BIdwcll,  for  *'  an  improvement  in  form- 
ing yellow  color."  It  is  signed  by  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  Charles  Lee.  The  next  \h 
dated  February,  1803,  isHued  to  Christian  Jacob 
Butter,  for  '*  a  method  of  making  brandy  out 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  or  fruit,  equal  in  flavor, 
taste  and  color  to  thb  best  imported  French 
brandy."  One  thing  is  quite  evident — that 
either  the  Superintendent  was  a  poor  judge  of 
the  flavor  and  taste  of  good  French  brandy,  or 
Mynheer  Butter's  patent  was  kept  a  most  pro- 
found secret  The  next  patent  was  to  Dr. 
Thornton  for  a  new  improved  stilL  At  this 
early  period  the  Maine  statutes  could  not  have 
been  dreamed  of,  for  we  find  the  next  record  to 
be  again  to  Dr.  Thornton,  the  head  of  the 
office,  for  an  "  improvement  In  the  mode  of  im- 
pregnating spirits  of  all  kinds ;  making  aud 
improving  wines  and  impregnating  liquids  with 
gases,  including  the  preservation  of  milk  for  a 
long  time,  with  the  modes  of  purifying  the  said 
liquors  or  liquids,  and  cooling  the  same  when 
required,  or  vice  versa  ;  with  the  modes  of  deliv- 
ering them,  and  the  apparatus  requisite  for 
their  production."  We  think  it  would  puzzle 
any  one  to  know  what  was  patented.  What 
does  vice  vena  apply  to  ?  the  preservation  of 
milk  or  vice  vena,  we  presume,  is  to  preserve  it 
for  a  short  time  or  to  spoil  it,  as  either  would 


be  vice  verea,  "  Cooling  the  same  when  required 
or  vice  vena  "  is  still  more  ambiguous.  But  we 
end  a  note  of  the  early  patents  with  another 
of  the  doctor's,  which,  as  usual,  applies  to 
liquor,  but  what  he  proposes  to  accomplish  lar 
equally  or  more  mysterious  than  ihe  last : 

'^  For  an  improvement  in  ameliorating  spirits 
and  wine,  and  making  them  with  or  without  the 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  i^so  in  the  several  uses  to 
which  carbonic  aoid  gas  may  be  put,  with  or 
without  forcing  pUmps  or  compression  formed 
of  piston  or  cylinders  or  bellows,  or  olhenoiae." 

This  we  consider  more  remarkably  lucid 
than  the  previous  one  ;  oUi^nmae  must  be  a  noun, 
being  the  name  of  a  machine  capable  of  com- 
pression, with  or  without  force. 

Ameliorating  spirits  is  now  a  very  simple 
process,  and  is  usually  performed  by  a  slight 
admixture  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  depending  on 
the  season,  "with  or  without  carbonic  acid 
gas,"  unless  what  is  called  pop  is  impregnated 
wiih  the  gas.  A  slight  search  in  the  records  of 
the  office  will  show  very  many  equally  absurd 
applications,  and  oven  patents.  The  variety  of 
subjects  for  which  patents  are  sought  is  almost 
incredible ;  we  have  selected  a  few,  compara- 
tively, of  things  patented,  with  the  number  of 
patents  granted  to  each,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  our  readers  will  fully  agree  with  ua 
that  it  is  a  curious  list. 

First  on  the  list,  in  quantity,  are  the  thresh- 
ing machines,  very  many  of  which  have  proven 
valuable,  a  few  extremely  so,  but  the  greater 
part  have  merely  served  as  models  to  some 
later  patentee,  who  improved  the  machine  ;  they 
are  nearly  perfected ;  378  have  been  patented. 
Water-wheels  come  second,  327  patents  having 
been  issued.  Third  in  the  account  are  wash- 
ing-machines, there  having  been  the  almost  in- 
credible number  of  309  patented ;  yet  with  this 
vast  number  of  aids  to  supply  us  with  clean 
clothes,  it  is  conceded  that  nature's  machines, 
hands  and  arms,  with  the  will  to  use  them,  are 
entitled  to  the  medal  at  any  world's  fail*.  MilUi 
come  next,  numbering  286.  Next  pumps  ;  we 
are  a  great  people  on  hydraulics,  and  foreign 
tourists  charge  one  part  of  the  country  as  h^ 
m^pcwerfid  on  pumping,  and  so  we  must  be,  for 
we  have  patented  259.  Being  groat  butter 
eaters,  churns  that  will  make  bntter  quickly 
and  with  little  labor  have  .exercised  the  skill 
of  many  a  Yankee  boy,  especially  when  called 
in  from  play  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  ele- 
vating and  depressing  a  piston  rod,  with  the 
piston  dashing  through  the  cream  that  taill  noi 
become  bntter.  How  much  the  ohurner's  mis- 
erable condition  has  been  ameliorated  we  know 
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noil  but  248  patent  charns  should  furnifih  some 
relief.  Whiskj,  ^  ^  generic  nsme,  comes  next, 
193  distilling  inventions  having  been  patented. 
Bedefteads  nnmber  155;  and  onltivatorsi  very 
many  of  which  are  in  daily  nse,  doing  excellent 
service,  135.  Our  love  of  sweets  has  induced 
ingenuity  to  patent  90  beehives ;  bnt  as  an  off- 
set to  this,  109  pianos  are  protected  by  law. 
Sewing-machines,  a  comparatively  recent  insti- 
tntion,  have  already  reached  66  ;  and  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  hands  that  used  to  knit, 
hands  nowadays  being  occupied  in  playing  tb<e 
109  patent  pianos,  there  are  32  knitting-ma- 
ohines.  Twenty-seven  canals — ^we  cannot  im- 
agine what  improvement  can  deserve  a  patent 
in  canals — ^26  cannon,  nine  colQns  and  four  bal- 
loons will  complete  our  brief  list  of  some  lead- 
ing and  curious  patents. 

The  agricultural  bureau  is  daily  becoming  of 
much  importance,  and  renders  valuable  service 
to  the  producing  interest  of  the  country.  Seeds 
of  rare  and  useful  plants  are  received  through 
our  consuls  and  naval  officers  teom  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  then  freely  distributed  to  the 
proper  latitude  and  longitude  of  our  own  ex- 
tensive domain.  The  same  course  is  pursued 
with  domestic  seeds  and  plants  ;  a  response  is 
requested  as  to  the  success  of  the  recipient  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  seeds,  &c.,  and  these  let- 
ters are  reported  to  the  Commissioner.  This 
report  we  cannot  approve  of,  and  believe,  in 
its  present  form,  much  of  its  usefulness  is  lost 
The  vast  number  of  letters  should  be  classified, 
and  the  results  only  given ;  say,  for  instance, 
Qrst,  the  genera  and  species  of  the  seed,  Ao.; 
then  the  latitude  and  longitude  in  which  plant- 
ed, the  topographical  character  of  the  place, 
whether  mountainous  or  level,  near  .the  ocean 
or  river,  salt  or  fresh  water,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  time  of  planting,  mode  of  culture  and 
result.  This  would  be  some  labor,  but  the  re- 
sult would  be  of  very  great  service.  Under 
the  present  mode,  nnmerous  letters,  many  of 
them  badly  written,  must  be  read  to  find  a  very 
few  necessary  facts. 

The  reports  of  the  business  of  the  Patent 
Office  have  until  quite  recently  been  meager 
and  unsatisfactory.  Ten  years  since  a  pam* 
phlet  was  all  that  was  given,  which  was  a  re- 
nam  only  of  the  general  business.  In  1849  two 
volumes,  one  on  mechanics^  the  other  agricul- 
ture, were  issued ;  in  1852  two  volumes,  and  for 
the  first  time  wood  outs  of  certain  patented 
articles  were  issued  ;  in  1854  the  specifications 
and  drawings  were  given,  the  latter  small  but 
yet  a  vast  improvement  Much  more  would 
liave  been  done  the  last  two  years,  under  Judge 


Mason,  but  for  want  of  proper  appropriaUooa. 
It  seems  strange  that  Oongreas  is  willing  to 
dip  into  the  treasuxy  for  a  hnndred  thoasand 
dollars,  at  any  time,  to  publish  the  report  of 
some  army  or  navy  officer's  ezplorfttion%  rncDr 
ally  of  little  general  interest,  thongb  valnalile 
to  geography,  botany,  &c.,  and  will  not  let  the 
Patent  Office  take  f^om  Uie  f^nda  received  from 
applicants  sufficient  to  give  fully  the  speeiflear 
tions  and  drawings  on  a  libenLl  scale  of  eaish 
patent  granted,  more  especially  ^en  Uie  bene- 
fit is  coextensive  with  the  Union.  Contrast  oar 
reports  in  these  respects  with  the  Engliali  and 
French  works,  and,  with  all  our  boasted  liber- 
ality and  enterprise,  and  onr  extended  care  of 
the  dear  people,  we  must  hang  oar  heads  in 
shame. 

A  short  time  since  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  sent  to  the  English  Patent  Offlkse  oar«M^ 
n^fieaUb/  illustrated  volumes,  and  in  reply  there 
was  received  from  the  English  ofiSce,  through 
the  liberality  of  the  Home  Government,  on  the 
request  of  the  accomplished  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Professor  Woodcraft,  200  volumes.  Of 
these,  ninety-three  were  large  folio  size,  with 
fine  engravings  of  the  drawings  of  invention^ 
each  volume  handsomely  mounted  in  •loth, 
and  ninety-three  volumes  of  specifications,  and 
four  volumes  of  index,  and  this  only  covers 
the  transactions  for  two  and  a  half  years  of  the 
English  office.  These  volumes  now  ornament 
the  library  and  are  of  most  essential  service  to 
the  Examiners  and  applicants.  The  French 
Government  have  fbr  sometime  sent  us  their 
reports,  Ao.,  and  though  the  plates  are  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  English,  they  are  meet 
beautifully  engraved,  and  perh^is  better  ar- 
ranged. The  number  of  volumes  i%  we  believe, 
several  hundred. 

The  library  of  the  Patent  Office  is  selected 
with  great  judgment,  and  contains  about  8,000 
bound  volumes  ;  the  greater  number  are  upmi 
scientiflo  subjects,  and  are  in  German,  French 
and  Latin,  as  well  as  English.  It  is  extremely 
well  arranged,  and  kept  in  most  excellent 
order.  The  Librarian,  Mr.  W.  W*  Turner^  is  a 
gentleman  of  intelligence,  and  has  so  arranged 
the  books  that  a  reference  can  be  had  to  aoy 
work  in  a  few  momenta  We  give  a  sketch  of 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  library,  which  of 
course  only  shows  a  small  portion,  but  it  i« 
very  accurate. 

The  Model-Ro<»n  and  the  National  Institute 
Museum  are  visited  by  at  least  100,000  persons 
annually ;  the  minority  are,  of  course,  mere 
curiosity-spekers,  but  very  many  are  there  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  models,  &c,  and  to 
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them  every  facility  is  given  by  the  heads  of  the 
office.  We  confess  we  feel  a  national  pride  in 
this  office,  and  shall  feel  gratified  if,  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  we  have 
awakened  in  them  an  interest  in  this  truly  utili- 
tarian institution. 


»>» 


MURPHY    SAVING   THE    FOUT. 

In  the  Fall  of  the  year  1780,  the  settlements 
along  the  valley  of  the  Scoharie  Kill  were  at- 
tacked by  a  comlMned  force  of  British  troops, 
Hessian  hirelings  and  Tories,  and  a  body  of 
Indians,  under  tlieir  celebrated  war-chief,  Jo- 
seph Brant,  the  whole  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Johnson.  For  the  protection  of  these 
settlements,  three  forts  bad  been  erec^d  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley,  in  which  were  sta- 
tioned small  garrisons.  The  enemy  marched 
into  the  valley  early  in  fhe  raocnifig,  and,  pass- 
ing the  upper  fort  unobserved,  it  was  not  until 
they  had  completely  invested  the  middle  fort 
that  their  presence  was  known.  A  sentinel 
observed  a  fire  kindling  in  a  building  near  the 
fort,  and,  informing  his  commaDdIng  officer  of 
the  fact,  a  small  party,  under  Lieut.  Spencer, 
was'  sent  out  to  discover  the  cause.  These 
met  the  advance  of  the  British  troops,  and  after 
exchanging  shots  returned  to  the  fort  without 
loss.  The  whole  force  in  this  garrison  consisted 
of  about  two  hundred  men — regulars  and  mi- 
litia—under command  of  Major  Woolsey,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  most  arrant  coward.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Annals  of  Tryon  County,  says  that 
when  the  fort  was  invested,  "he  concealed 
himself  among  the  women  and  children,  and 
when  driven  out  by  the  ridicule  of  his  associ- 
ates, he  crawled  around  the  intrenchments  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  amid  the  jeers  and  bravoe 
of  the  militia,  who  felt  their  courage  revive  as 
their  laughter  was  excited  by  the  coirardlcc  of 
their  M^jor."  Soon  after  the  return  of  the 
party  under  Spencer,  three  alarm  guns  were 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  fort.  The 
onemy,  finding  his  presence  discovered,  com- 
menced at  onoe  the  work  of  destruction,  and 
the  torch  was  appUed  indiscriminately  to  every 
house  and  bam  in  the  vicinity.  Soon  after  his 
main  body  came  up,  a  oolumn  of  troops,  with 
two  small  mortars  and  a  piece  called  a  grass- 
hopper^-from  its  being  mounted  upon  legs  in- 
stead o€  wheele — was  sent  to  occupy  a  hight 
which  commanded  the  for^  and  the  little  gar- 
fison  was  completely  surrounded.  A  flag  was 
dispatched  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  troops ;  and  when  he  came 
in  sight,  the  Major  in  command  ordered  all 
firing  to  cease.     Among  the  militia-men  who 


composed  the  garrison,  however,  was  the  cele- 
brated Muxphy,  of  Morgan's  Rifle  Corps,  now 
fighting  on  his  own  account  He  well  knew 
what  his  fkte  would  be  if  taken  prisoner,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  fire  upon  the  fiag 
as  it  approached.  He  was  ordered  by  the  olB- 
cers  of  the  regular  troops  to  forbear ;  but  being 
supported  by  the  militia-men,  who  cheered  him 
on,  he  persisted — and  when  the  officer  had  ap- 
proached within  rifle  range,  he  fired;  but, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  missed  him.  The 
officer  immediately  retired,  and  Sir  John 
ordered  his  artillery  to  open  upon  the  fort 
A  continual  fusilade  was  kept  up  by  the  mor- 
tars, the  grasshopper,  and  the  rifles  of  the  Indi- 
ans— but  with  little  effect  A  great  number  of 
shells  were  fired  during  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon, but  only  two  lodged  Within  the  fort  One 
of  these  penetrated  the  roof  of  the  house  within 
the  palisades,  and,  descending  to  the  first  story, 
burpt  In  a  feather  bed,  without  serious  injury. 
The  other  lodged  on  the  roof,  and  communi- 
cated fire  thereto  f  but  it  was  speedily  extin- 
guished by  a  pail  of  water  in  the  bands  of 
Philip  Graft,  the  sentinel  who  had  first  discov- 
ered the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  garrison 
had  but  a  limited  supply  of  powder,  and  was, 
therefore  unable  to  reply  with  any  effect ;  but 
occasional  sorties  were  made  by  Lieut  Spencer 
and  his  little  band  of  forty  men,  whenever  the 
enemy  approached  too  near  the  walls.  A  large 
barn,  surrounded  by  several  stacks  of  wheat, 
standing  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort,  was  several  times  set  on  fire — but  as  often 
extinguished  by  this  heroic  party,  who  sallied 
out  and  drove  the  incendiaries  off",  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  man. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  another  flag 
was  sent  by  Sir  John  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  fort  Observing  its  approach,  Murphy 
crept  up  on  the  ramparts,  and  prepared  to 
salute  it  with  a  ball  from  his  rifle.  Msyor 
Woolsey  ordered  him  down,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  threatened  to  run  him  through  unless  be 
obeyed.  Murphy  replied  that  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  believed  he  would  surren- 
der the  fort  without  striking  a  blow,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  risk  his  lifo  upon  the  enemy's 
sense  of  honor.  The  militia  again  sided  with 
him,  and  again  he  fired,  without  effect  The 
continental  officers  remonstrated  with  him 
upon  this  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  warftffe, 
but  he  replied  that  he  knew  the  enemy  better 
than  they ;  ihtX  the  foe  they  were  contending 
against  acknowledged  no  rule  bat  that  of 
might,  and  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  would 
be  the  signal  for  immediate  massacre.     In  con* 
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annatloD  of  this,  he  potntcd  to  tbe  nnokc 
arising  from  the  houses  orunofTcDdlng  citizen;, 
and  called  atteDtlon  to  the  shriekn  of  wonieo 
and  children  who  verc  being  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  Indlarm.  "  Berfdeis"  he  con- 
tended, "  If  ■ne  ibow  that  we  are  determined 
□either  to  glre  or  accept  terms,  thejr  will  moRt 
likely  be  afraid  to  attack  us,  and  draw  off." 

The  battle  was  agrain  renewed,  and  Sir  John, 
drawing  up  his  re^colar  troops  in  the  rear  of  n 
ftame  bailding  left  standing  near  tlie  fort,  pre- 
pared for  an  atsanlt.  Before  giving  the  order, 
however,  he  once  more  «ent  on  officer  with  a 
Sag— and  again  the  intrepid  and  fbsrlcsB  Hur- 


phy  prepared  to  flre  npon  it  when  it  e*iM 
within  rpach  of  his  shot.  Major  Woolsey  inter 
posed  the  third  time,  and  ordered  bim  down 
f^om  his  poaltiou ;  and,  upon  his  refiisa]  to  de- 
scend, ordered  the  soldiers  to  arrest  him.  Tie 
iiTCgulan.  however,  gathered  sronnd  Mnrpby, 
commending  his  reralntioo,  and  threatened  any 
and  all  who  should  molest  him.  Wooli^ 
thereupon  ordered  a  white  Sag  to  be  shown 
from  the  fort ;  bat  the  rifleman  declared  hii 
intention  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  attempted 
to  do  so,  and  none  were  fool-batdy  «Doa][h  ta 
risk  their  lives  by  doing  ft.  Captain  Begbt- 
meycr,  of  the  miliUn,  took  his  place  by  Hoi- 
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phy*8  side,  and  ordered  him  to  fire.  This  ex- 
cited the  ire  of  Woolsey,  and  he  drew  his  sword 
QpoQ  the  Captain,  and  threatened  to  cat  him 
down  unless  he  obeyed  his  command  ;  bat  the 
latter  dabbed  his  gan,  and  threatened  to  dash 
oat  the  Major's  brains  if  he  advanced  another 
step — and  there  the  matter  ended.  The  flag 
officer,  as  soon  as  he  came  within  range,  and 
saw  Marphy  bring  his  rifle  to  his  dioalder, 
tamed,  and  hastened  back  to  his  commander, 
who  hastily  called  a  council  of  officers,  by  whom 
it  was  decided  not  to  rislL  an  assault ;  *'  for,'' 
said  they,  <*  the  garrison  would  not  fire  three 
times  upon  a  flag  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
resist  to  the  death,  and  it  would  cost  too  maoy 
lives  to  capture  the  fort,  which  would  not  repay 
the  cost  if  captured."  The  troops  were  there- 
upon withdrawn,  and  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. Thus  was  the  fort  and  the  lives  of  those 
within  it  saved  by  the  energy  of  one  brave  and 
determined  man. 

As  a  happy  contrast  to  the  cowardice  of  the 
commanding  officer,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
females  within  the  fort  armed  themselves,  and 
determined  to  aid  in  defending  it,  in  case  of 
assault ;  and  one  interesting  young  woman, 
perceiving  evidence  of  fear  in  the  fttce  of  a  sol- 
dier who  had  been  ordered  to  bring  water  from 
a  well  without  the  works,  seized  the  bucket 
from  his  hands,  and  went  herself,  and,  although 
she  had  to  pass  within  range  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  yet  she  went  back  and  forth  several  times 
on  tliis  dangerous  errand  without  the  least  sign 
of  fear. 


»>» 
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BBOOK  FARM  —  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHALANX  — 
8HAKJER  VILIJi.QES-NEW  HARMONT — FOUR- 
lERISM— THE  FAMILY  INSTrnTTION. 

It  hfts  been  our  privilege  to  visit,  from  time 
to  time,  several  of  the  communities  which  have 
sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  os- 
tensibly to  mitigate  the  evils  and  oppressions 
of  society  as  it  now  exists,  as  well  as  to  estab- 
lish better  relations  between  roan  and  man, 
and  more  harmonious  relations  between  the 
sexes.  The  need  of  improvement,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged discords  and  perversions  permeat- 
ing the  whole  structure  of  society  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, are  points  which  no  one  will  take  upon 
himself  to  deny.  Every  one  cries  out  at  the 
manifold  abuses  of  the  world,  and  now  and  then 
a  poet  becomes  tho  voice  of  a  vast  multitude 
who  have  felt  the  iron  enter  their  souls.  Some- 
times a  few  earnest  and  lOclieving  persons  come 
to  tho  conviction  that  a  remedy  may  be  found 
for  all  these  evils;   and,  despite  of  public 


odium,  ridicule  and  opposition,  they  bring  their 
thought  to  action,  and  resolve  to  test  the  prao- 
ticability  of  their  theories. 

Whatever  foilures  may  ensue,  whatever 
abuses  even  may  spring  incidentally  from  these 
essays,  we  must,  if  we  are  true  men  and  women, 
reverence  the  motive  and  the  attempt  These 
persons  are  terribly  in  earnest  in  what  they  do ; 
they  may  not  be  equally  wise ;  they  may  even 
be  unlettered  and  unobservant,  but,  so  far  as , 
they  personally  are  concerned,  in  their  crudest 
state  they  hold  in  themselves  the  germ  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  hero  and  the  martyr. 
We  may  condemn  them ;  we  may  despise  them 
even  for  their  wrong-headedness,  but  we  are 
bound  to  respect  that  one  quality  in  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  which  has  been  the  secret  of 
their  actions -namely,  an  earnest  humanity,  a 
genuineness  of  character,  which  is  one  element 
of  true  genius  as  well  as  the  foundation  for  all 
that  is  heroic  in  the  race. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  the  Christian 
Church  men  and  women  have  looked  sorrow- 
fully back  to  the  primeval  Eden,  and  have 
made  many  and  IVequent  attempts  to  realise  it 
Hence  communities  have  existed  ever  since  the 
believers,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  brotherhood, 
sold  their  possessions  and  had  all  things  in 
common.  This  ideal  life  of  harmony  is  the 
dream  of  the  poet  and  the  philanthropist  The 
fine  intaitions  of  Plato  depicted  it  in  his  Re- 
public, and  Sir  Thomas  More  found  it  in  his 
Utopia ;  Shelley  and  Tenneyson  have  seen  it  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  and  the  Brownings  and 
Kingsley  work,  as  poets  always  work,  in  the 
vanguard  of  fVeedoD\  to  enthuse  the  public 
mind  with  those  noble,  hopeful  and  progressive 
ideas,  which  are  eventually  to  bring  about  the 
golden  age  of  the  worlds  that  which  prophets 
and  righteous  men  have  foretold,  and  seers 
have  beheld  in  Apocalyptic  vision.  The  reali- 
zation may  be  slow,  but  it  is  nearing  the  pe- 
riod. 

In  oar  country,  where  men  are  left  free  to 
follow  their  own  intaitions — where  communi- 
ties of  persons  may  do  as  they  will,  provided 
the  public  good  is  not  outraged — these  institu- 
tions for  carrying  out  a  new  order  of  things 
have  been  "  thick  as  leaves  in  Yalambrosa." 
The  one,  probably,  which  will  be  longest  re- 
membered, and  which  has  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  the  popular  mind,  was  that  of 
Brook  Farm,  Mass. 

It  was  established  by  Greorgc  Ripley,  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar,  who  had  become  convinced 
of  the  principles  of  Christian  Socialism^  and 
whose  ardent  mind  saw  in  these  the  principles  oT 
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redemption  to  man  from  the  manifold  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to.  He  hoped  that  high  caltare, 
the  division  of  labor  so  as  to  render  it  attract- 
ive instead  of  burdensome,  and  the  relief  which 
association  might  afford  to  the  discords  and 
dtacomforts  of  the  family  relation,  (not  ignor- 
ing marriage,)  might  give  rise  to  a  more  har- 
monious development  of  human  life.  Himself 
essentially  hopeful  and  flu>fieeing,  and  imbued 
with  all  the  best  ideas  which  have  lived,  either 
in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  or  which  have 
arisen  in  the  better  progress  of  modern  civili- 
zation, he  saw  in  an  association  of  cultivated 
persons — of  persons  who  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice something  in  the  present  for  the  sake  of 
the  future,  who  were  capable  of  living  a  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  theorizing  upon  it — the  prom- 
ise of  a  new  and  beautiful  Eden. 

For  this  purpose  extensive  •  lands  were  pur- 
chased in  Massachusetts  ;  buildings  were 
erected,  and  soon  the  magnetism  of  the  founder 
had  surrounded  him  with  some  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic and  remaricable  minds  of  this  or  any 
other  country.  Hundreds  who  did  not  join  the 
association  themselves  were  honored  guests  of 
the  inmates,  and  to  this  day  they  speak  of 
Brook  Farm  as  an  idcfU  dream  of  life— as  the 
realization  of  the  best  hopes  of  the  race.  It 
may  be  there  was  something  over  much  of  the 
speculative  In  mind,  and  the  theoretically  im- 
practicable in  character,  among  the  worthies 
of  Brook  Farm ;  forming,  in  this  respect,  from 
the  idealism  of  the  founder  and  the  romance  as 
well  as  culture  of  the  difM^lples,  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  North  American  Phalanx,  which 
ran  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  all  agree  that  the  tone  of  mind  and 
morals  at  Brook  Farm  were  of  a  high  order. 

It  was  essentially  a  school,  from  which  has 
emanated  some  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  coun- 
try, and  minds  of  so  severe  a  persistency,  and 
such  a  capacity  for  hard  work  as  is  almost  in- 
credible. George  Ripley,  the  head  and  leader 
of  the  institution,  seems  to  have  hod  the  power 
to  impress  bis  own  characteristics  upon  all  his 
followers,  who  are  now  engaged  as  editors  on 
more  than  one  of  oar  popular  journals. 

At  Brook  Farm  men  worked  mauAilly  at  the 
plow  or  in  the  work-^hop  a  certain  number  of 
hours  in  each  day,  that  they  might  study  Greek 
and  Latin,  German  or  French  the  remainder. 
Music  and  Poetry  were  fostered,  the  graces  of 
art,  and  the  amenities  of  social  life  duly  Incul- 
cated. 

Men  and  women,  admitted  to  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  were  to  realize  the  utmost  bar- 
mony  of  which  the  race  is  susceptible. 


A  destructive  fire  broke  up  the  commonity 
and  sent  the  diseiples  far  and  wide  to  disaemi- 
nate  the  principles  of  harmony  in  a  broader 
field,  and  so  this  new  Paradise  was  eloaed  by 
the  flaming  sword  of  the  modem  Ohembtm — m 
fire  and  no  insurance.  It  is  well  known  that 
Hawthorne's  Romance  of  Blithedale  was  de- 
signed to  afibrd  a  portraiture  of  the  life  at 
Brook  Farm,  which,  however,  can  by  no  ttieanB 
be  relied  upon  as  a  true  picture. 

The  North  American  Phalanx  preserved  a 
lingering  and  precarious  existence  of  about  a 
dozen  years,  and  then  died.  This  estaMiaiimeitt 
represented,  but  very  imperfectly,  the  gorgeona 
theories  of  Fourier,  who  supposed  lie  had  di8> 
covered  the  very  secret  of  social  harmony  and 
human  development  in  the  doetrine  of  attrae- 
tion.  Men,  women  and  children  were  to  move 
in  harmonious  spheres,  held  therein  by  elective 
affinities.  Work  was  to  be  done  in  tlie  epiril 
of  play,  and  learning  acquired  by  an  absolate 
need  of  the  mind  to  do  that  or  suffer  pain,  and 
the  whole  realm  of  art  was  to  grow  upon  the 
world  as  by  a  spontaneous  revelation.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  views  of  the  great  reformer 
have  especially  modified  the  opinions  of  the 
age ;  no  one  can  doubt  that  our  great  hotels^ 
our  associations  of  various  kinds  for  carrying 
on  industsial  relations,  have  grown  in  a  meas- 
ure from  hints  suggested  by  the  Fourier  moye* 
ment ;  but  whether  society  will  ever  reoolve  it- 
self into  the  channel  thus  marked  out  is  a 
question  at  issue,  and  whether,  if  it  did,  the 
bondage  of  the  system  would  not  be  found  as 
burdensome  as  the  bondage  of  society  at  large 
is  a>subject  to  be  considered. 

We  thought  the  North  American  Phalanx  a 

place  of  Interest  more  than  comfort.    A  few 

fine  minds  evidently  had  the  whole  burdens 

upon  thejr  shoulders,  while  the  minorities  also 

looked  disheartened.  The  children  seemed  rude 

and  unattractive,  and  the  necessity  of  toil  bad 

evidently  obstructed  culture. 

'*  Where  pennrr  is  felt  the  tiiongfat  is  chained, 
And  sweet  coUoquial  pleMuree  are  but  &w.'- 

The  Phalanx  was  but  an  experiment  and 
failed  of  success  for  lack  of  funds,  although  it 
is  well  known  that  when  the  institution  broke 
up  it  paid  every  cent  on  a  dollar  of  its  liabiii- 
tie&  It  was  never  rich  enough  to  carty  out 
fully  the  views  of  Fourier.  We  observed  an 
air  of  simplicity  and  purity  about  the  people^ 
showing  coneluavely  that  the  doctrines  were 
not  corrupt  in  tendency. 

At  present  the  site  is  used  as  a  hotel,  the 
grounds  affording  very  great  advantages  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  mral  aspects  and  prtmi- 
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U^e  a8Boeiatioii&  The  board  is  cliei^,  and  the 
Boenery  veiy  attraotire.  la  front  of  the  build- 
ings is  a  beaatiful  pond,  throng  which  flows  a 
living  stream  of  water  ;  extensive  orchards  of 
peach  and  apple  trees  attest  to  the  taste  and 
industry  of  at  least  a  portion  of  its  members* 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Edward  Kellogg,  an  en- 
thusiast for  horticultare,  had  this  department 
especially  under  his  charge,  and  these  splendid 
trees,  with  their  excellent  fruit,  will  long  ren- 
der his  name  an  endeared  one  to  the  people  of 
tiM  yicioity. 

The  grounds  of  the  Phalanx  were  indeed  ex- 
ceedingly pictnresqne,  with  gentle  undulations, 
hill  and  valley,  and  a  magnificent  sweep  of 
woodland,  through  which  may  be  seen  the  rural 
walks  and  romantic  bowers  of  the  former  Plui- 
laaxteriera  *'  Sie  tranmL^*  It  is  probable  the 
great  mistake  in  the  foundation  of  the  society 
consisted  in  choosing  a  site  so  lar  inland,  away 
from  ocean  or  river  communication,  to  Bay 
nothing  of  its  distance  from  any  raiboad. 

There  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  fifteen  Shaker 
communities  in  the  country.  These  institutions 
may  be  called  industrial  schools.  Unlike  Brook 
Farm,  where  culture  was  the  primary  olject — 
culture  in  its  highest  and  largest  designation, 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical — the  Shaker 
ignores  all  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life.  He 
adheres  to  the  uncouth  dress  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  is  not  by  any  means  an  unbecom- 
ing one  to  the  men ;  but,  being  narrow  in  the 
sidrt,  high  in  the  shoulder  and  short  in  the 
waist,  is  quite  the  reverse  to  the  women,  who 
go  about  looking  like  specters  upon  high  stilta 
The  simple  yea  and  nay  of  the  Shaker  is  not 
without  its  impressivenesB,  but  the  Shaker  is 
not  intellectually  progressive.  He  rejects 
nearly  all  aid  from  books ;  and  in  this  way  he 
is  very  much  behind  the  times,  and  has  far  less 
influence  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled  as 
the  representative  of  some  moral  force  and 
great  industrial  capacity. 

We  were  talkiil|;  with  one  of  the  elders,  and 
expressed  our  astonishment  that  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  books,  and  thus 
assume  a  power  in  the  country. 

''  Nay,  nay,''  said  the  good  elder,  **  we  think 
most  books  a  lumber  to  the  brain,''  which  was 
such  a  pithy  mode  of  designating  mnch  of  our 
literature  that  we  had  not  a  word  more  to  say. 

A  Shaker  village  is  always  pleasantly  situ- 
ated near  some  clear  sylvan  lake,  with  a  sweep 
of  alluvial  soil,  finely  interspersed  with  luxu- 
riant fields,  orchards  and  highly  cultivated  gar- 
dens. All  is  neatness  and  good  order.  The 
utmost  thrift   is  perceptible   in   everything. 


Every  back  looks  straight,  every  eye  alert,  and 
every  garment  to  the  ntmoet  tidy.  The  houses 
are  perieot  models  of  cleanlinesi,  and  the  little 
narrow  paths  which  lead  through  the  green 
grass  from  one  domicil  to  another  are  but 
threads,  as  if  a  snake  had  moved  along  and  de- 
nuded the  vegetation ;  every  Shaker  evidently 
having  stepped  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pred^* 
cesser,  in  this  respect  bearing  a  perlbot  analogy 
to  such  paths  in  an  Indian  village. 

The  women  have  equal  privileges,  it  is  said, 
with  the  men,  but  we  suspect  this  equality  is 
somewhat  arrogantly  set  aside  by  the  ftithert 
when  ocoaoioa  serves.  The  ecclesiastic  power, 
which  includes  the  political  aUio,  is  in  the 
hands  of  four  persons,  two  of  each  sex,  who 
lead  in  the  discussions  pertaining  to  the  spirits 
ual  or  financial  condition  of  the  community, 
as  occasion  or  capacity  may  suggest.  The 
women  preach  equally  with  the  men. 

**Then  you  regard  the  sexes  as  equal,"  we  said. 

'^  Yea,  yea.  Woman  was  given  to  man  to 
help  him  to  worship." 

Here  was  an  unexpected  definition  of  equali- 
ty. We  simply  replied :  "  It  was  seen  that  he 
needed  help ;"  whereat  the  Eldw  winked  sol- 
emnly, and  one  of  the  younger  sisters  gave  a 
sort  of  titter,  which  was  as  instantly  suppressed 
as  an  indecorum. 

The  sisters  are  very  simple  and  child-like  in 
appearance,  having  little  of  the  hard  look  and 
none  of  the  deep  furrows  of  tiie  other  sex. 
Indeed,  in  the  community  we  last  visited,  we 
thought  the  condition  of  the  male  portion  rather 
a  hard  one.  There  were  thirty-two  women  of 
all  ages,  all  fair  of  skin  and  smooth  of  face, 
with  very  sweet,  gentle  manners.  To  these  were 
added  eight  men,  toilsome,  brown,  and  greatly 
wrinkled  in  aspect.  These  fbw  men,  however, 
with  the  whole  out-of-door  work  upon  their 
shoulders,  were  expected  to  rise  betimes  of  a 
Monday  morning,  and  carry  the  washing  of  the 
community  through  the  first "  suds" — after  hav- 
ing made  the  fhres,  Ac  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  sisters  took  the  work  in  hand.  We 
could  not  but  think  these  eight  men  would  be 
better  off  somewhere  else,  and  these  thirty-two 
women  would  do  well  to  ^eot  them  from  their 
branch  of  Shakerdom,  and  assume  the  reins  of 
government  themselves.  Indeed,  from  indicia 
tions,  we  half  suspect  some  thoughts  of  the 
kind  were  floating  in  their  brains. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Shaker  rejects  mar- 
riage altogether,  although  it  is  said  one  woman 
who  was  greatly  attached  to  her  husband,  hav- 
ing joined  the  institution  with  him,  set  all  t^ir 
laws  at  defiance  in  this  respect,  and  they  were 
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obliged  to  tolerate  this  married  pair  in  spite  of 
tlie  Bcandal  to  the  community. 

We  flaw  several  children  who  had  been  adopt- 
ed into  the  sect,  who  were  as  ikt  as  the  good 
table  of  the  Shaker  would  be  likelj  to  make 
them.  One  graceless  boy  of  six  years  was 
lying  flat  in  the  grass,  like  any  other  child,  to 
the  utter  disgrace  of  Shakerdom.  Cats,  too, 
were  not  wanting,  and  kittens  romping  about 
with  heads  and  tails  in  the  air,  as  only  Shaker 
kittens,  outraged  by  the  straightness  about  them, 
would  be  tempted  to  romp.  We  observed  Sis- 
ter Sophia  and  Sister  Hannah  had  each  a  kit- 
ten in  her  lap.  Sister  Electa  had  married  out 
some  years  before,  and  in  her  little  cottage, 
twenty  miles  away,  would  have  scorned  the 
idea  of  tending  a  kitten. 

The  sisters  reminded  us  of  nuns  in  their 
eagerness  to  hear  of  the  outside  world. 

"  Sit  here  in  the  door-way  where  it  is  cool," 
said  Sister  Sabra,  '*  and  talk  to  us— toll  us  sto- 
ries;'' and  her  sweet,  placid  face  brightened 
with  anticipation.  Sister  Nancy  brought  us  a 
rocking  chair,  and  when  we  were  all  seated,  we 
talked  there  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  where  all 
was  "  green  to  the  very  threshold  ;"  the  light 
softened  by  vines  and  the  waving  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  ear  refreshed  by  the  song  of 
bird  and  chirp  of  insect.  Verily  it  was  a  love- 
ly occasion,  all  was  so.  simple,  so  pure,  and 
these  serene  Shaker  faces  were  comely  in  the 
foreground.  There  was  no  discord;  no  over- 
wrought sinews,  no  wickedness  nor  vice ;  if 
much  was  lacking,  there  was  much  also  of  solid 
content  and  every-day  comfort.  And  so  we 
talked  much  and  long,  with  patient,  apprecia- 
tive and  indulgent  listeners.  When  we  rose  to 
leave  there  was  not  wanting  sweet,  kindly 
thanks  and  generous  assurances — "  I  shall  never 
forget  you  as  long  as  I  live,  said  Sister  Sabra. 
and  she  gav«  Bell  Tracy  and  me  a  warm  hug 
and  a  kiss,  quite  startling  for  its  un-Shaker  de- 
monstitttiveness. 

The  Shaker  is  very  hospitable.  We  were 
shown  into  the  reeeption-room,  the  furnishing 
of  which  consisted  of  two  rows,  placed  oppo- 
site, of  high  straight-backed  chairs,  in  which 
were  seated  their  guests  who  might  arrive  from 
sister  institutions.  The  community  at  Leb- 
anon is  certainly  the  leading  one  of  the  Shaker 
world.  It  is  probably  the  most  thrifty  of  all, 
and,  under  the  care  of  the  renowned  Elder 
Evans,  has  made  no  little  stir  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  Elder  Evans  is  a  propagandist,  and 
goes  long  distances  wherever  he  can  get  a  hear- 
ing, presenting  his  peculiar  opinions  in  the 
broadest  and  most  unmistakable  Saxon. 


As  to  the  woi^ip  of  Shakerism,  we  believe 
that  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  them  re- 
gard the  dancing  part  of  their  worship  aa 
an  excrescence  of  which  they  would  gladly  rid 
themselves.  Their  singing  is  Bhrlll  and  higli 
more  than  musical. 

Their  numbers  do  not  greatly  increase.  A 
Shaker  must  live  his  whole  life  among  them  If 
he  has  received  his  training  there,  for  the 
strict,  homely ,'8ecluded  life  he  there  leadB  is  no 
preparation  for  the  rough  and  tumble  of  tlie 
outside  world.  The  Shakers  confess  this  much 
of  themselves,  and  regret  that  many  who  have 
seceded  fh)m  them  have  fallen  into  deplorable 
practices. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  see  that  Shakerism 
will  ever  much  effect  human  society.  Its  defects 
are  so  deeply  grained  that  it  can  have  little 
hold  upon  human  sympathies.  It  lacks  large- 
ness and  enlightenment.  It  dwarfs  the  mind 
and  restricts  the  person,  and  the  proselyte  must 
feel  that  the  bondage  of  shakerism  is  quite  as 
intolerable  as  that  of  society,  which  has  its 
modes  of  escape  in  spite  of  its  manifold  abuses, 
oppressions  and  discords. 

We  have  heard  severe  strictures  made  npoo 
the  Shakers,  but  wc  believe  them  to  be  in  the 
main  as  conscientious  as  they  are  evidently  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty.  Whatever  has  the  Shaker 
mark  upon  it,  whether  it  be  broom,  apple- 
Rauce,  linen  thread,  herb  or  garden  seed,  la  apt 
to  be  excellent  in  kind. 

Several  other  communities  exist  in  the 
country,  but  as  the  features  of  these  are  in 
many  respects  reprehensible,  and  as  they  al- 
ready carry  in  them  the  seeds  of  their  own 
decajr,  and  have  made  little  impress  upon 
society,  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  article.  In  most  of  these  communities  the 
short  skirt  and  trowsers  is  adopted  by  the 
women — a  dress  of  peculiar  advantage  for  all 
purposes  of  work. 

Besides  the  associative  establishments  of  Brook 
Farm  and  the  North  Americaii  Phalanx,  several 
others  were  inaugurated  at  the  North  and 
West,  and  sustained  with  great  earnestness  and 
self-denying  zeal,  but  kre  nearly  all  dead  or  in 
a  declining  state.  These  recognized  the 
spiritual  religious  clement,  and  a  final  triumph 
of  the  soul  over  the  evils  and  discords  of  in- 
harmonious relations  and  oppressive  legislaUon, 
through  the  gradual  developement  of  the  in: 
ternal  clomAnts  of  the  love  of  order  or  harmony, 
by  which  God  would  be  made  more  and  more 
manifest  in  the  world. 

The  Community  of  New  Harmony,  established 
by  Robert  Owen,  and  advocated  strongly  by 
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Faaoy  Wright  aad  others,  was  based  upou  a 
division  of  labor  and  a  general  equality,  bat 
denying  the  spiritual  element.  In  other 
words,  it  was  purely  an  atheistic  aspect  of  so- 
ciety. We  have  remarked  that  persons  belong- 
ing to  this  class  are  deficient  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  pare  reason ;  they  deny  insight 
or  intuition,  and  arc  more  or  less  devoid  of 
imagination  and  the  higher  sentiments.  Fanny 
Wright  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  force,  and 
a  clear,  flaent  speaker  ;  but  her  ideas  never 
went  beyond  those  of  the  politician  or  dema- 
gogue, nor  was  her  rhetoric  superior  to  tha,t 
of  the  stump  orator.  Lacking  the  finer  shades 
of  thought  and  expression,  she  never  raised  her 
hearers  out  of  themselves  into  a  region  of  bet- 
ter light  and  experience.  She  flattered  the 
Tices  of  the  mob,  who,  when  their  curiosity 
had  been  gratified,  deserted  her.  No  society 
ever  has  or  ever  will  exist  harmoniously  where 
the  spiritual  element  is  ignored.  The  growth 
of  all  human  progress  is  indebted  to  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  source  of  all  law,  beauty 
and  harmony  beyond  ourselves,  to  which  we 
all,  under  various  names,  approximate.  Chaos 
must  and  will  ensue  upon  all  systems  attempted 
upon  any  God-denying  stand-point. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  these  communities, 
numerous  as  they  have  been,  accord  equality 
of  social  position  and  political  rights  to  woman. 
These  societies  have  been  dispersed,  but  their 
dyjng  pulsations  throb  throughout  the  body 
politic.  Their  disciples  are  to  be  found  upon 
every  side  of  us,  indefatigable  workers,  and 
hard,  untiring  thinkers,  occupying  important 
positions,  and  giving  force  to  acknowledged  or 
unacknowledged  opinions. 

And  now,  having  made  a  hasty  survey  of 
these  institutions,  we  propose  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  family  Institution — the  oldest  and  most 
primitive  developement  of  human  association. 
All  government  was  originally  patriarchal. 
Monarchies  and  despotisms  have  been  the 
growth  of  many  patriarchal! tes  or  classes  seek- 
ing protection  under  one  common  head.  The 
new  form  left  the  primary  family  relations  intact 

The  Oriental,  like  the  modern  Mormon,  be- 
lieved in  a  plurality  of  wives  ;  but,  unlike  the 
Mormon,  the  Oriental  only  took  a  second  wife 
when  the  Increase  of  his  wealth  justified  the 
expense.  A  new  wife  was  a  new  luxury,  for 
which  he  must  be  able  to  pay  roundly.  A 
woman  might  be  secluded  in  the  recesses  of 
tiie  tent  or  harem,  she  might  be  ignorant,  she 
might  be  enslaved  if  you  will,  but  it  was  the 
\  bondage  of  the  senses  only.      She  was  most 

likely  to  be  luxurious  and  lazy. 
Vol.  m— 29. 


It  was  left  for  the  Mormon  to  multiply  hbi 
wives  in  place  of  servants,  to  degrade  marriage 
to  the  lowest  sensuality,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  took  from  it  all  sentiment  and  all  taste; 
to  degrade  woman  as  wife  to  the  condition  of 
the  lowest  household  chattel;  to  leave  her 
without  freedom,  culture,  or  dignity;  to  make 
her  the  slave  of  her  beastly  lord  and  master, 
an  abject  slave  to  his  passions,  and  reduce  her 
also  to  the  servile  bondage  of  labor— for  the 
Mormon,  admitting  of  no  such  relation  as  mas- 
ter and  servant,  mistress  and  maid,  reduces  the 
wife  in  all  cases,  after  the  loss  of  her  attractions, 
most  assuredly,  to  the  condition  of  a  slave. 

No  Christian  community  has  been  based 
upon  that  aspect  of  the  family  which  admits 
of  polygamy.  One  wife  and  one  husband  is 
the  only  relation  recognized  by  any  Christian 
land.  Hence  the  family  in  its  true  sense,  con- 
sisting of  father,  mother,  and  their  children, 
relatives  and  dependants,  is  the  only  one  recog- 
nized in  the  world  called  Christian. 

We  believe  the  household,  the  family,  to  be 
the  great  nursery  of  the  virtues.  We  Ijelieve 
the  affection  existing  between  parent  and  child, 
or  rather  that  of  the  parent  for  the  child,  which 
is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  to  point  significantly 
to  a  system  in  which  these  affections  may  be 
most  healthfully  and  most  harmoniously  exer- 
cised. This  can  best  be  done  by  the  honorable 
relation  of  one  husband  and  one  wife  in  the 
truest,  best  sense  of  marriage,  leaving  out  en- 
tirely those  false,  degrading  and  miserable  re- 
lations in  which  two  persons  are  legally  con- 
joined, but  who  otherwise  would  hardly  be 
willing  to  sit  at  the  same  board  with  one 
another — persons  who  are  in  all  respects  un- 
fitted for  association  with  each  other,  who  are 
morally,  mentally  and  physically  divorced,  and 
yet  bound  by  legal  enactments. 

These  relations,  monstrous  as  they  are,  are 
held  reputable  in  the  world,  because  the  law 
has  sanctioned  them,  and  those  who  look  par- 
tially at  the  structure  of  society  recommend 
divorce  as  the  means  of  relief.  A  divorce  can 
never  restore  these  sufferers  to  a  full  harmo- 
nious life.  There  is  something  involved  in  the 
inner  sentiment  of  marriage  that  asserts  itself 
profoundly  upon  the  character  and  mental 
states  of  two  persons  who  may  ever  thus  have 
stood  related  to  each  other.  They  may  sever  the 
external  relation,  but,  like  the  wrist  which  has 
long  worn  a  diaekle,  the  deep  scar  will  remain. 
We  believe  all  divorce  laws  inflict  greater  evils 
upon  society,  and  even  upon  individuals,  than 
any  they  were  designed  to  relieve.  Wo  say 
nothing  in  cases  where  no  children  have  been 
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the  product  of  marriage,  for  these  have  but  a 
iingle  tribunal  to  which  to  appeal ;  society  is 
not  much  more  afifected  by  their  condition  as 
married  persons  than  if  they  were  separate  \ 
but  if  children  exist  as  the  result  of  marriage, 
society  ought  to  demand  of  these  two  p^rso^s 
to  keep  their  grievances,  which  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves,  away  from  the  pub- 
lic eye — demand  that  they  train  their  children 
worthily  for  the  public  good.  It  should  refuse 
utterly  to  interfere  between  the  parties.  It 
should  leave  the  family  to  its  own  internal  gov- 
ernment, unless  some  outrage  afifecting  the  pub- 
lic at  largo  grow  out  of  its  internal  arrange- 
ments. When  men  and  women  marry  let  it  be 
at  their  own  peril,  with  no  hope  of  relief  -Arom 
the  law. 

.  We  attach  quite  too  much  importance  to  the 
passions,  and  talk  as  if  the  great  good  to  be 
achieved  in  reform  were  their  indulgence ;  as  if 
this  were  the  end  of  our  being,  whereas  the 
paasions  are  but  imtrumenU  of  power,  which  vi- 
talize the  energies  and  help  us  to  that  which  is 
totally  unlike  and  beyond  them.  When  men 
or  women,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the 
original  endowments  of  intellect,  abuse  their 
freedom,  and  become  profane  in  look  and  life, 
our  instincts  recoil  from  them  as  from  what 
has  been  desecrated. 

The  great  aim  of  society  should  be,  not  to 
cast  aside  the  family,  not  to  ignore  the  house- 
hold, as  most  of  the  associations  to  which  we 
have  referred  do,  but  to  so  elevate  the  common 
taste  and  principle  that  the  household  should 
be  in  itself  more  sacred,  and  more  harmonious ; 
in  other  words,  guard  the  iihtitutlon  of  mar- 
riage from  abuse.  As  marriage  now  exists,  it 
is  not  reverenced — it  is  not  regarded  as  a  beau- 
tiful and  sacred  relation,  in  which  two  persons 
every  way  adapted  to  each  other  find  therein 
the  best  expression  of  life,  but  as  a  necessary 
evil,  which  is  bad  in  itself,  but  which  public 
opinion  has  rendered  the  only  respectable  rela- 
tion between  the  sexes. 

The  sentiment  of  the  family  lies  infinitely 
deeper  than  this.  There  is  an  instinct  in  the 
mind  itself  which  indorses  its  beauty  and  pro- 
priety, ^e  whole  order  of  creation  tends  to 
that  which  is  orderly  and  to  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful, and  we  feel  that  the  family  is  the  natural 
representative  of  all  the  chaste  affisctions ;  we 
feel  that  parent  and  child  seek  instinctively 
the  expression  of  the  family  as  the  sacred  de- 
posit of  all  that  Is  best  between  them ;  that 
marriage  is  the  vase  holding  the  elixir  of  life. 
All  sentiments  in  their  highest  aspect  seek  to 
Miape  themselves — and  lovo  is  envasedy  as  it 


were,  by  marriage,  and  thus  does  the  family 
naturally  appropriate  to  itself  words  that  Are 
sacred  in  their  import 

The  worship  of  the  Penates  signified  its  holi- 
ness. We  tell  of  the  sacred  hearth-stone,  which 
was  the  Hestia  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  We 
speak  of  the  family  altar  to  this  day,  implying 
it  to  be  religions  in  its  character. 

A  true  reform  will  begin  not  by  ignoring  the 
family,  but  by  elevating  it  By  educating 
woman  to  a  better  sense  of  what  is  dne  to  her- 
self, and  through  her  to  the  world.  Here  is 
where  all  reform  must  begin. 

Children,  the  product  of  half  tho  marriages 
as  now  recognized,  are  such  as  should  tinge  the 
cheeks  of  parents  with  shame — diseased,  misera- 
ble children,  who  fill  premature  grares,  or  live 
to  Bconrge  society  with  their  diseasesy  vices  and 
crimes.  Wretched  idiots  who  most  claim  the 
protection  of  the  State  by  means  of  the  humane, 
because  their  consciously  guilty  puenis  im- 
mure them  in  bye  places,  ashamed  that  friends 
and  neighbors  should  see  these  manifest  prools 
of  the  violation  of  known  laws.  And  yet  ihme 
people  will  speak  of  such  things  as  '*  afflicting 
Providences,"  as  misfortunes,  &a,  when  thej 
are  but  the  out-speaking  of  €rod*s  great  words, 
"  thou  ehalt  not "  ooiyoin  that  which  I  have 
forbidden. 

The  subject  ot  idiocy  is  becoming  one  of 
frightful  import  in  our  day,  and  one  well  de- 
manding the  attention  of  our  philanthropisfs 
and  legislators.  Let  us  build  asylums  for  these 
miserable  Parlas,  but  let  us  look  also  to  the 
means  of  prevention.  Our  statistics  show  a 
frightful  increase  in  numbers,  and  a  thorough 
investigation  should  be  made  into  the  causes  of 
these  defected  manifestations  of  life.  We  once 
saw  a  family  which  contained  four  of  these  un- 
fortunates. The  parents  were  own  couBina,  both 
of  a  dark,  grayish  complexion,  with  verj  black, 
coarse  hair,  and  both  of  melancholy  tempera- 
ment. They  did  not  drink  to  excess,  but  both 
husband  and  wife  took  a  genteel  iodd^f  occa- 
sionally at  bedtime  or  oftener.  These  idiotic 
children  were  lighter  in  complexion  than  either 
of  the  parents. 

In  another  family  were  two,  but  the  mother 
lived  entirely  secluded,  the  father  perished  at 
sea.  We  have  heard  of  a  family  in  which  were 
five  mutes;  another  in  which  were  supemumenry 
fingers  or  toes.  All  these  cases  were  produced 
in  honorable  wedlock.  Now  if  the  State  has 
the  right  to  legalize  the  relation,  it  has  tiie 
right  also  to  protect  itself  from  the  oouBe- 
quences  of  abuse.  It  has  the  rtgh  to  forbid  the 
marriage  of  minors ;  it  has  the  right  to  pro- 
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hiliit  th«  anion  of  those  too  nearly  allied  by 
Uood ;  and  it  has  the  right  to  prevent  those  <^ 
insane  and  idiotic  manifestations  irom  multiply- 
ing and  continuing  their  ghastly  progeny.  If 
the  State  will  not  interfere  in  these  things,  and 
wc  confess  we  dislike  our  excessive  legislation, 
let  us  help  to  enlighten  public  opinion  upon 
the  laws  of  health  and  life  ;  and  let  it  brand  an 
ill-assorted  marriage  with  odium.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of 
core. 

At  the  foundation  of  all  the  abuse  of  mar- 
riage lies  the  pecuniary  dependence  of  woman. 
She  looks  to  marriage  for  a  support,  for  a  po- 
sition, and  thus  is  her  own  misery  and  degra- 
dation, and  that  of  the  race  continued.  The 
few  women  who  are,  by  wealth  or  genius,  ex- 
empt from  this  necessity  are  but  as  the  gliding  of 
a  cornice  compared  with  the  whole  of  a  vast  edi- 
fice. When  society  shall  be  so  organized  thai 
both  sexes  may,  by  virtuous  industry,  secure  a 
competence,  women  will  not  be  found  so  de- 
graded as  to  assume  the  bond  of  marriage  as 
an  equivalent  for  bread  and  raiment  If  two 
persons  marry  it  will  not  be  done  from  any 
otusidc  motive  of  either  interest  or  ambition, 
for  each  wUl  see  that  none  of  these  things 
enter  into  the  sentiment  of  a  marriage. 

Men  and  women  will  come  to  the  marriage 
altar  from  no  adulterated  motive,  but  from 
those  pure  affections  and  legitimate  desires  of 
which  marriage  is  the  expression,  and  thus  will 
the  family  become  the  seat  of  all  the  virtues, 
and  children  will  go  forth  to  enrich  and  beau- 
tify the  world  in  all  that  is  best  in  our  hu- 
manity, and  society  be  relieved  of  its  discords. 


»  »<4 


BOSWELL    AND    JOHNSON-A    CRITIQUE. 


BT  JOHN  KKJIL. 


BoswfiLL  had  sense  enough  to  perceive  that 
the  biographers  of  his  day  were  ambitious  of 
reputation  as  fine  wriiersy  rather  than  as  faithful 
delineators  of  character ;  he  could  perceive  that 
the  chief  attribute  of  biography  is  simplicity  ; 
that  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  statellness 
of  history,  the  drapery  of  eloquence,  or  the  em- 
bellishments of  fancy.  He  saw  that  the  author 
was  more  anxious  to  exhibit  hinue^  than  his 

Boswell  knew  that  the  man  who  would  rep- 
.resent  another  as  he  is  mnst  forget  MnueHf  en- 
tirely ;  must  be  intimate  and  familiar  without 
boastlnif  of  it ;  most  follow  his  great  man  to 
the  fireside,  and  preserve  the  very  attitudes 
with  which  he  indulges  himself  when  lolling 
over  the  ehesA-board  wi&  some  old  sehool- 
iiellow.    Boswell  saw  the  common  error,  but  in 


avoiding  it,  he  fell  into  the  contrary  extreme  | 
his  freedom  is  often  the  most  disgusting  of  all 
fkmiliarity ;  instead  of  a  manly  specimen  of  hie 
careless  conversation,  Boswell  has  busied  hint- 
self  in  recording  every  foolish  thing  that  John- 
son happened  to  say  when  he  was  present,  with 
all  the  tiresome  minuteness  of  a  hospital  nurse. 

The  muse  of  Bos^vell  was  not  the  biography 
that  walked  hand  In  hand  with  a  man  in  health 
and  frankness,  but  the  toothless,  babbling  gos- 
sip that  haunts  the  sick  chamber  and  the  water- 
closet 

Boswell  knew  that  the  charm  of  biography 
is  a  certain  capricious  levity  that  follows  all 
the  rambling  of  conversation ;  that  the  biog- 
rapher should  be  utterly  forgotten ;  that  tho 
reader  should  feel  acquainted  with  the  man  of 
whom  he  reads,  without  remembering  a  single 
word  that  he  has  read ;  but  in  the  execution  of 
these  just  conceptions,  Boswell  is  continually 
jogging  your  elbow  and  begging  you  to  forget 
him ;  he  is  incessantly  crowding  upon  your  no- 
tice. In  making  you  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  hero,  Boswell  is  not  satisfied  with  telling  yon 
when  Samuel  Johnson  is  tiU  Uhe  other  mm  upon 
any  occasion,  but  he  overwhelms  you  with  his 
proofs  that  ho  is  like  other  men,  on  occasions 
when  every  man,  hero  or  not  hero,  muti  act  like 
bis  neighbor.  Boswell  is  not  only  the  biog- 
rapher of  Johnson  in  his  closet,  but  he  is  the 
biographer  of  the  human  species  in  their  moitt 
secret  retirement 

Boswell  has  placed  the  statue  of  Johnfo?) 
upon  a  lofty  pedestal,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  formed 
of  pebbles ;  and  every  one  proclaims  the  inde- 
fatigable dexterity,  patience  and  liliUnesa  of  tho 
architect  BoswelPs  faculties  had  acquired 
snch  a  wonderful  delicacy,  by  a  long  Inter- 
course with  Johnson,  that  he  could  plainly  per- 
ccire  the  soandest  argument  in  what  others 
called  wrangling,  and  the  keenest  wit  where 
others  could  perceive  only  a  continued  lament* 
able  efibrt  He  could  hear  the  voice  of  the 
thunder  where  others  heard  only  the  growling 
and  muttering  of  overgrown  brutality.  He 
forgot  a  national  insult  for  the  honor  of  cate- 
chising the  great  man,  and  drinking  his  healtii 
and  tickling  hie  back  wlien  he  was  alone. 

Johnson  was  a  cataract,  and  Boswell  the 
vapor  that  measured  its  turbulence.  Johnson 
was  a  sculptor,  who,  like  Angclo,  when  he  wes 
fashioning  the  daintiest  form  of  beauty,  would 
handle  his  chisel  and  mallet  as  if  he  were  hew- 
ing a  pyramid,  and  Boswell  was  an  indefatiga- 
ble toad-eater,  who  has  preserved  most  authen- 
tic and  nnquestlonable  drawings  of  the  chipi* 
Johnson  gave  to  Boswell    a   telescope    that 
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might  have  enabled  him  to  diecoyer  n/staiu  ;  bat 
^0222^  looked  through  the  wrong  end,  and  his 
discoverieB  are  proportioned  to  his  obeervation. 
Johnson  was  a  Genendf  and  Boewell  has  pub- 
lished the  drummer's  balletin  of  a  flying  cam- 
paign. Johnson  was  sublime  in  intellect,  ob- 
stinacj,  vigor,  and  ill  manners ;  he  stood,  like 
Peter  the  Great,  upon  a  rock  that  represented 
the  rnggedness  of  his  labor.  But  Boawell  has 
drawn  him  with  an  ugly  old  lady  in  his  lap 
{"  his  dear  Tetty,'')  and  inscribed  beneath  that 
he  was  superstitious  and  quarrelsome.  Instead 
of  a  rock  and  statue,  we  have  a  certified  copy 
of  all  his  fingers  and  thumbs,  and  fac-similies 
of  all  the  holes  in  his  nightcap  and  breeches. 
Johnson  was  the  lion,  BoswcU  the  jackall, 
whose  attachment  is  rewarded  by  skeletons  and 
offal.  Boswell  is  the  clown  who  amuses  the 
spectator  by  tumbling  over  chairs  and  breaking 
his  own  shins,  while  the  chief  performer  is 
away.  Boswell  is  the  table  of  errata  that  fol- 
lows the  great  work  of  a  great  mind — the  fiy 
that  assisted  the  chariot-wheel  in  kicking  up  a 
dost.  In  short,  Boswell  hung  upon  Johnson 
like  that  animal  which  is  familiar  only  with 
loathsomeness. 


^»» 


THE  SAD   AUTUMN   TIME  OF   THE   HEART. 

BT  XXKBTTK. 


TmtRK  in  mist  on  the  brow  of  the  moanUin, 

There  Is  gloom  in  the  depths  of  the  rale, 
A  shadow  hangs  dark  o'er  the  foantain, 

Sighs  burden  the  f orrowiog  gale. 
It  ia  kme  in  the  forest  deserl^ 

Where  the  brown  leaf  ialla  withered  and  aere, 
It  is  lone  since  the  birds  have  departed, 

In  the  sad  Autumn  time  of  the  year. 

Yet  'tis  not  that  the  forent  is  hoarj  ; 

Tis  not  that  the  warbler  is  flown ; 
Tis  not  that  the  light  and  the  glory 

Of  Summer  no  longer  are  known  ; 
Tie  not  that  the  Autumn  wind  tweepeth 

All  moaning  and  desolate  bj, 
While  the  sorrowing  flower-spirit  weepeth 

Alone  where  the  violets  die- 
That  I  sigh  aa  the  deep  winds  are  sighing 

Through  the  boughs  of  the  bare  forest  trees — 
That  I  weep  where  the  wild  flowers  arc  dying, 

Ah,  Uemory  I  it  is  not  for  these— 
For  Spring,  with  its  ranahine  and  gladness, 

New  bloom  to  the  fields  will  impart ; 
Bat,  0  I  can  it  banish  the  sadness 

Of  the  chill  Autumn  time  of  the  heart  f 

The  flowers  that  Fancy  once  cherinhed 

In  her  gardens  of  beauty  are  dead  ; 
Youth's  bowers  of  greenness  have  perished, 

And  hope,  the  sweet  song-bird,  is  fled. 
From  my  spirit,  all  stricken  and  dreary. 

The  light  and  the  gladness  depart ; 
Ah  I  lone  in  its  solitude  weary 

Is  the  chill  Autumn  time  of  the  heart ! 


LIFE  OF   COLONEL    FREMONT.  ...  No.  IV. 
ARRESTED  AND  COURT-MARTIALBD. 

*SuEfiTude  of  the  conquest  of  California,  after 
such  a  series  of  brilliant  exploits,  unprece- 
dented successes  and  meritorious  exertions  to 
win  an  empire  for  his  country,  and  to  attach  its 
people  to  our  institutions,  can  never  be  read  by 
our  posterity  without  humiliating  sensations. 
After  the  final  pacification,  by  the  treaty  of 
Couenga,  an  ungenerous  claim  was  put  in  by 
General  Kearny  to  annul  and  disregard  all 
that  had  been  done  by  Stockton  and  Fremont. 
A  series  of  humiliations  were  imposed  npoQ 
Fremont.  He  was  depriTcd  of  the  command 
of  his  own  battalion,  raised  by  himself  as  a 
volunteer,  and  of  which  he  was  commander 
first  by  the  free  choice  of  the  soldiers,  and  then 
by  the  appointment  of  Commodore  Stockton. 
He  was  openly  degraded  from  his  government, 
although  he  was  eminently  wise  in  his  admin- 
istration, and  highly  popular  among  both  the 
old  Californians  and  the  American  settlers. 
The  California  Star  of  Feb.  13,  1846,  says: 
'*  Governor  Fremont  is  very  popular  in  the 
south  with  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently asserted  that  as  long  as  he  continues 
Governor  there  will  not  be  another  outbreak  in 
that  part  of  the  Territory." 

He  was  refused  iPermission  to  resume  his  sci- 
entific explorations,  from  which  the  conquest 
of  California  had  diverted  him.  He  was  re- 
fused permission  to  join  his  regiment  under 
General  Taylor  in  Mexico.  He  was  refused 
leave  of  absence  to  return  home,  although  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  expressly  con- 
templated such  leave.  He  was  peremptorily 
ordered,  June  14, 1847,  to  march  under  General 
Kearny  across  the  continent,  with  his  geo- 
graphical party  reduced  to  nineteen  men,  and 
was  required  to  follow  on  behind  the  Mormon 
battalion,  and  encamp  always  in  their  rear.  "On 
arriving  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Aag.  22,  he  mm 
put  under  arrest  and  ordered  to  Wa^ington 
for  trial.  The  trial  was  ordered  by  President 
Polk ;  all  the  arts  of  professicfnal  ingenaity 
were  employed  in  arranging  the  charges,  whidi 
were  fbamed  with  such  adroitness  that  th« 
Court-martial  of  olBcers,  bred  to  form  and  nm- 
tine,  felt  constrained  by  rule  and  precedent  to 
find  him  guilty  and  sentence  him  to  be  eadk- 
iered,  although  their  conscientious  conviction 
were  all  in  his  favor.  A  majority  of  the  ConH, 
including  its  President,  certified  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  <*the  circaii»- 
stances  under  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pre- 
mont  was  placed — ^between  two  officers  of  supe- 
rior rank,  each  claiming  to  command  in  chief 
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in  California — were  in  their  nature  calculated  to 
embarrass  the  mind  and  excite  the  doubts  of  of- 
ficers of  greater  experience  than  the  accused ;'' 
and  they,  for  this  reason  and  **  in  consideration 
of  the  important  professional  services"  ren* 
dered  by  him.  recommend  him  to  the  lenity  of 
the  President,  and  the  other  three  members  of 
the  Court  join  in  the  recommendation.  Had 
the  Court  felt  at  liberty  to  look  at  the  justice 
of  the  case,  or  had  Hr.  Polk  possessed  the  in- 
dependencc  which  ought  to  characterize  a  chief 
magistrate,  all  the  censure  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  prosecutors,  and  Fremont  would  have 
received  the  same  verdict  from  his  military  su- 
periors which  has  been  awarded  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  country.  But  the  President  was 
already  laboring  under  that  exhaustion  of  vital 
energy  which  terminated  his  life  in  a  year  after- 
ward. He  had  been  involved  in  difficulty  with 
two  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  army,  Gen- 
erals Scott  and  Taylor,  both  cases  resulting 
in  mortification  to  himself,  giving  the  Presi- 
dency to  Taylor  and  •  a  Lieutenant-ColoneVs 
commission  to  Scott.  The  army  was  naturally 
in  the  ascendant,  both  at  Washington  and 
among  the  people,  as  the  result  of  its  brilliant 
success  in  the  Mexican  War.  Fremont  was  an 
officer  in  the  army,  but  not  of  the  officers^  because 
he  had  not  been  educated  at  West  Point  He 
was,  therefore,  made  the  sacrifice.  Says  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Commodore  Stockton, 
published  in  1852  : 

"  The  Prasident  and  Secretary  of  War  both  justified  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  Fremont  by  Commodore  Stockton 
a«  Civil  Governor  of  Gallfomla  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  was 
permitted  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  ohacges  of  diaobediMioe 
prefecred  by  General  Kearny.  He  was  found  guilty  on 
Mveral  cfaaxgea  and  specifications,  by  a  Court  evidently 
disposed  to  Ikvor  General  Kearny.  The  finding  of  the 
Court  was  approved  in  part  by  the  President,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  remitted. 

"  Indignant  with  the  {injustice  and  ineonaisten^  man!- 
ftoted  by  the  Govwmnent,  Colonel  Ftanont  piomptly  re- 
■jgned  hia  commissiott  in  the  army. 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  the  army  was 
powerful  and  popular  at  Wa^ihington.  The  esprU  du  corja 
of  military  gentlemen  was  piqued  and  offended  with  Fre- 
mont's deference  to  a  naval  commander,  and  his  saerifloc 
wai  demanded.  The  lYesident  and  Secoretary  of  War  had 
not  the  moral  courage  and  firmness  which  the  occasion 
required,  and  Colonel  Fremont  ivas  driven  from  the  army.'' 

A  careful  and  candid  perusal  of  Colonel  Frc- 
mont*8  elaborate  defense,  delivered  before  the 
Court-martial,  fully  confirms  this  representa- 
tion. One  is  filled  with  amazement  at  the 
proofs  of  prejudice,  TindlctiTcness  and  prevari- 
cation on  the  part  of  General  Kearny,  the  ac- 
cuser and  principal  witness,  and  is  ready  to  as- 
Bent  to  the  admirable  and  eloquent  appeal  with 
which  the  defense  was  concluded : 


''  I  consider  theae  difficulties  in  GBdifomia  to  be  a  comedy 
(very  near  being  a  tragedy)  of  throe  errors :  first.  In  the 
^ulty  orders  sent  out  from  this  place  ;  nekt,  In  the  im- 
juatSflabia  pretentions  of  (S«neral  Kearny  ;  thirdly,  in  the 
candnet  of  the  Government  in  sustaining  these  pceten- 
siona.  And  the  last  of  these  errors  I  oonader  thegreatest 
of  the  three. 

"  Certainly  the  difficulties  m  California  ought  to  be  in- 
quired  into ;  but  how?  Not  by  prosecuting  the  subordi* 
nate,  but  the  prindpals  ;  not  by  pvosecatinip  him  who  pre> 
vented,  but  him  who  would  have  made  civil  war.  If  it 
was  a  crime  in  me  to  accept  the  Governorship  from  Com> 
modore  Stockton,  it  was  a  crime  in  him  to  have  bestowed 
it ;  and  in  either  event,  crime  or  not,  the  Government 
which  knew  of  his  intention  to  appoint  me,  and  did  not 
forbid  it,  haa  lost  the  right  of  prosecuting  either  of  us. 

^^"iiy  acta  in  Oallfomia  have  all  been  with  high  motives, 
and  a  desire  for  the  public  service.  My  scientific  labors 
did  something  to  open  California  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
countrymen  ;  its  geography  had  been  a  sealed  book.  Hy 
military  operations  were  conquests  without  bloodshed; 
my  civil  adminlstn^tion  was  for  the  public  good.  I  offer 
California,  during  my  administration,  for  comparison  with 
the  most  tranquil  portion  of  the  United  States  ;  I  offer  it 
in  contrast  to  the  condition  of  New  Mexico  during  the 
same  time..  I  prevented  civil  war  against  Gov.  Stockton, 
by  refusing  te  Join  General  Kteray  against  him  ;  I  arrested 
civil  war  againat  myself,  by  consenting  to  be  deposed— 
offering  at  the  same  time  to  resign  my  post  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  army. 

"  I  have  been  brought  as  a  prisoner  and  a  criminal  from 
that  country.  I  could  return  to  it,  after  this  trial  is  over, 
without  rank  or  guards,  and  without  molestation  from  the 
people,  except  to  be  importuned  for  the  money  which  the 
Government  owes  them. 

"  I  am  now  ready  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  Court." 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1848,  his  resignation 
was  accepted,  and  his  connection  with  the 
army  terminated.  He  was  then  in  the  39th 
year  of  his  age  ;  his  plans  for  life  required  to 
be  cast  anew,  and  the  world  was  all  before  him 
again.  But  though  his  rank  as  a  soldier  waa 
lost,  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  was 
unimpaired.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  even 
while  he  was  passing  through  the  place  under 
arrest,  August  30, 1847,  invited  him  to  a  pub- 
lic dinner  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  ad- 
miration, but  he  gratefully  declined  the  honor. 
The  Charleston  Mercury  of  September  21,  re- 
ferring to  his  mournful  visit  to  South  Carolina 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  ten- 
dered him  "  the  sympathy  of  our  entire  com- 
munity ;-'  a^ing  this  ample  declaration  of  his 
worth : 

"  The  marked  and  brilliant  career  of  Colonel  Fremont 
haa  arrested^neral  attention  and  admiration,  and  has 
been  watched  with  lively  interest  by  his  fellow-citizens  of 
South  Carolina.  Charieston,  particularly,  is  proud  of  him, 
and  the  reputation  which  he  has,  at  so  early  an  age, 
achieved  for  himself,  she  claims  as  something  in  which 
she,  too,  has  a  share.  But  for  the  melancholy  circum- 
stance attending  his  visit,  our  city  would  have  manifest- 
ed, by  a  suitable  demonstration,  their  respect  for  him, 
and  their  continued  confidence  in  hia  honor  and  integrity. 
It  will  require  something  more  than  mere  accusation  to 
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■ollj  tham  in  the  minds  of  the  peopto  of  CharlMton. 
Son*  months  since  »  sword  was  roted  to  him  by  our  dti- 
seas,  tiae  indlTMiial  snbserlptioas  to  iriiteh  were  limited 
to  one  dollar.  It  now  awaits  his  acceptance  at  a  soitable 
opporttmity.  We  are  happjr  to  bear  that  the  ladies  of 
CSiadeston  propose,  by  a  shnilar  Rtthaeription,  to  furnish 
an  appropriate  belt  to  accompany  the  Rword — an  eridence 
that  they  too  can  appreciate  tho  gallantry  and  heroism 
which  have  to  signally  marlced  his  career,  and  have  thrown 
an  air  of  romance  over  the  nsually  dry  details  of  scien- 
tific pursuits.'' 

The  sword  and  belt  were  duly  presentcdr  and 
are  now  among  the  most  cberlehed  soavenirs  in 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Fremont.  By  their 
side  is  **  the  great  golden  medal  for  progress  in 
the  sciences,"  which  was  presented  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  as  a  tribute  to  his  scientific  labors, 
through  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  Baron  Al- 
exander Von  Humboldt,  together  with  the 
Founder's  Medal,  presented  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London,  through  the  hands 
of  our  late  Minister,  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence, 
for  his  distingpiished  services  in  promoting  geo- 
graphical science.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  speech 
to  the  Society  on  receiving  the  medal,  said  : 

"  The  testimonial  could  not  hare  been  giren  to  a  more 
deserving  ioUividuaL  Colonel  Fremont  possesses,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  elements  of  a  just  success.  He  has 
ability,  perseverance,  cultivation  and  industzy^andabovo 
all,  ho  is  endowed  with  high  moral  attributes,  which  have 
won  for  him  the  esteem  of  those  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  him,  and  the  eonfldenoe  of  his  feliow-citiaens 
In  the  country  at  large,  who  will  see  with  pleasure  this 
day's  evidence  of  your  correct  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  science." 

But  all  these  distinctions  and  honon*,  so  ftir 
from  disposing  him  to  sit  down  in  idleness,  only 
roused  him  to  new  efforts  for  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration, with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  the  consolidation  of  its  unity. 
He,  therefore,  at  once  resolved  to  undertake  a 
new  trip  across  the  plains  the  following  Win- 
tor,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  ascertaining  and 
hunting  out  the  most  direct  route  for  a  pub-ic 
road  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sections 
of  our  national  territory.  He  chose  the  Win- 
ter season,  in  order  to  verify  by  actual  obser- 
vation the  depth  of  the  snows  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  ascertain  the  difficulties  and  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  maintafiing  commu- 
nications across  the  continent  throughout  the 
year.  His  original  resolution  of  exploring  the 
pathway  for  emigration  to  tho  PacifiOyand  lay- 
ing open  a  channel  of  emigration  and  of  con- 
stant intercourse  to  the  weatern  coast  of  the 
Republic,  had  acquired  new  force,  as  the  enter- 
prise itself  had  acquired  a  hundred  fold  impor- 
tance by  the  acquisition  of  California,  in  which 
he  himself  had  borne  so  largo  a  share  that  his 
name  would  be  forever  identified  with  it ;  and 


the  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  Executive,  yield- 
ing to  the  malign  jealousy  of  army  officers, 
had  only  Intensified  the  dctermbiation  of  exe- 
cuting his  great  purpose,  to  which  tboeo  deeda 
of  militaiy  conquest  and  civil  adminiatratlon 
had  been  merely  an  episode. 


-»-•- 


THE  FOURTH    ESFBDmON. 

Colonel  Fremont,  no  longer  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Goverment,  but  depending  now 
upon  his  resources  and  the  liberal  aid  of  some 
eealous  fHends,  set  out  upon  his  fourth  exy^e- 
dition  on  the  19th  of  October,  1848,  with  a 
select  party  of  thirty-three  of  his  old  and  tried 
companions.  Mrs.  Fremont  accompanied  him 
beyond  the  borders  of  Missouri,  and  spent  five 
or  six  weeks  with  him  at  his  camp,  just  within 
what  is  now  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  on  the 
very  theater  of  the  events  which,  taking  place 
seven  years  afterward,  have  made  so  great  a 
change  in  his  and  her  position  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Following  up  the 
valley  of  the  Kansas  River,  he  pronounced  that 
the  best  approach  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ha 
resolved  to  search  for  a  pass  through  the  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
had  obtained  a  guide  who  assured  him  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  such  a  route.  But 
by  a  mistake  of  the  guide,  the  whole  company 
were  led  to  ascend  a  terrible  mountain  covered 
with  deep  snow,  where  they  were  over^vhelmed 
by  an  awful  snow-storm,  in  the  midst  of  cold 
so  intense  that  their  mules  all  perished  in  a 
night.  The  men  turned  back  to  the  valley  they 
had  left,  bat  their  mules  and  most  of  their  pro- 
visions were  left  in  the  mountains,  and  they 
were  at  least  ten  days'  travel  from  the  nearest 
settlement  in  New  Mexico.  Thither  Fremont 
dispatched  four  men  for  relief,  allowing  twenty 
days  for  their  return,  he  and  the  party  being 
busied  in  the  recovery  of  their  baggage.  At 
the  end  of  sixteen  days,  however,  certain  mis- 
givings led  Fremont  to  set  off  with  three  com- 
panions, and  in  six  days  he  overtook  the  former 
company,  wild  and  starving,  and  having  fed 
for  days  upon  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their 
companions.  Taking  up  the  survivors,  h6 
started  on  and  soon  fell  upon  a  recent  trail  of 
Indians,  which  he  followed  regardless  of  the 
danger  of  their  hostility.  Colonel  Benton  de- 
scribes an  incident : 

"  Pursuing^  the  tmil  dotm  the  Del  Norte,  then  tntea 
solid  orer,  and  near  the  place  where  I'&e  had  eacampad 
in  the  Wmter  of  1807-'8,  they  saw  an  Indian  h^ind  his 
party,  stopped  to  get  water  from  an  ahr-faole.  Be  was 
cautioufdy  approaclied,  drcumrented  and  taken.  Fre- 
mont told  his  name.  The  young  man  (fbr  lie  was  qofta 
young)  started,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  the  VteauaA 
that  exchanged  preseBli  nith  Um  tUitt  of  <h«  17teha»al 
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Ycgetikfl  banta  Clara,  three  years  before.  He  was  an- 
mrered  yes.  '  Then,'  said  the  young  man,  '  we  are 
flriends.  That  chief  was  my  fivther,  and  I  remember  yoa. ' 
The  incident  is  romantic,  bui  it  did  not  stop  here.  Though 
on  a  war  inroad  upon  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico,  the 
yoong  chief  became  his  guide,  let  him  have  four  horses, 
eondaeted  him  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  settlements, 
and  then  took  bis  leave  to  resume  his  scheme  of  depreda- 
tions upon  the  frontier." 

Having  reached  Taos,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed at  the  houAe  of  his  old  friend  Carson, 
he  immediately  dispatched  animals  and  sup- 
plies to  his  suffering  comrades.  Their  suffer- 
ings had  been  terrible  indeed;  nine  strong 
men  bad  perished  in  the  snow,  and  the  surviv- 
ors were  crippled  with  the  frost ;  the  baggage 
was  mostly  lost,  the  whole  outfit  was  gone,  the 
party  was  broken  up.  Any  other  man  would 
jiave  turned  back  in  despair  ;  but  to  Fremont 
dijQSculty  is  but  another  name  for  energy,  and 
disappointment  but  an  opportunity  for  renewed 
effort.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  February  that  the 
remains  of  his  party  were  brought  to  Taos.  On 
the  24th  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Benton  from  So- 
nera, on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  latitude  34^,  having 
raised  another  outfit,  with  a  new  party  of  men. 
Abandoning  the  mountain  route,  his  road  lay 
through  the  country  of  the  hostile  Navahoes 
and  Apaches,  where  an  incident  occurred  which 
illustrates  his  remarkable  tact  in  dealing  with 
men.    It  is  told  by  Colonel  Benton : 

"  The  fourth  n^ht  on  the  dangerous  ground  the  horses 
piclcetted  without  the  camp  gave  signs  of  alarm.  They 
were  brought  within  the  square  of  fires,  and  the  men  put 
CIS  the  alert.  Day-break  came  without  visible  danger. 
The  camp  moved  off.  A  man  lagged  a  little  behind,  con- 
trary to  injunctions.  The  crack  of  some  riOes  sent  him 
running  up.  It  was  then  clear  that  they  were  discovered, 
and  a  party  hovering  around  them.  Two  Indians  were 
seen  ahead.  They  might  be  a  decoy  or  a  watch,  to  keep 
the  party  in  view  nntU  the  neighboring  warriors  would 
come  in.  Evasion  was  no  longer  possible.  Fighting  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  whole  hostile  country  was 
ahead,  and  narrow  defiles  to  be  passed  in  the  mountains. 
All  depended  upon  the  address  of  their  commander.  Re- 
lying upon  his  ascendancy  over  the  savage  mind,  Fremont 
took  his  interpreter  and  went  to  the  two  Indians.  Godey  said 
be  ehould  not  go  alopQ,  ani  followed.  Approaching  them, 
a  deep  ravine  was  ^tfft.  Jbetween.  The  Indians  beckoned 
him  to  go  round  by  tlie  head  of  the  ravine,  evidently  to 
place  that  obstacle  between  him  and  his  men.  Symptoms 
of  fear  or  distrust  would  mar  his  scheme,  so  he  went 
boldly  round,  accosted  them  confidentially  and  told  his 
name.  They  had  never  heard  it.  He  told  them  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed  not  to  know  their  best  friend,  inquir- 
ing for  their  tribe,  which  he  wished  to  see,  and  took  the 
whole  as  an  aflhlr  of  confidence  and  friendship.  He  saw 
they  were  staggered  He  then  invited  them  to  go  to  his 
camp,  where  the  men  had  halted,  and  take  breakfkst 
with  him.  They  said  that  might  be  dangerotts,  that  they 
had  shot  at  one  of  his  men  that  morning^  and  might  have 
killed  him  and  now  be  punished  for  it  He  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  their  horting  his  men,  charmed  them  into  the 
euap,  where  they  ate  and  luoked,  and  told  their  secret, 


and  became  messengers  to  leadtbeir  tribe  in  one  direction 
while  Fremont  and  his  men  escaped  by  another.  The 
whole  expedition  went  thiouc^  without  loss  and  without 
molestation." 

The  letter  which  Colonel  Fremont  wrote  from 
Taos  to  his  wife  gives  a  familiar  description 
of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed : 

"  Mr.  Haler  came  in  last  night,  having  the  night  before 
reached  Red  River  settlement,  with  some  three  or  four 
others.  Including  Mr.  King  and  Proue,  we  have  lost 
eleven  of  our  party.  Occurrences  after  I  left  them  are 
briefly  these,  so  far  as  they  are  within  Baler's  knowledge. 
I  say  briefly,  my  dear  Jessie,  beeaose  now  I  am  unwilling 
to  force  myself  to  dwell  upon  particulars.  I  wish  for  a 
time  to  shut  out  these  things  from  my  mind,  to  leave  this 
country,  and  all  thoughts  and  all  things  connected  with 
reemt  events,  which  have  been  so  signally  disastrous  at 
absolutely  to  astonish  me  with  a  persistence  of  misfor- 
tune, which  no  precaution  has  been  adequate  on  my  part ' 
to  avert. 

"  You  will  remember  that  I  had  left  the  camp  with  oc- 
cupation sufficient  to  employ  them  for  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  they  were  to  follow  me  down  tho  river.  With- 
in that  time  I  had  expected  the  relief  from  King,  if  it  was 
to  come  at  alL 

"They  remained  where  I  had  left  them  for  seven  days, 
and  then  started  down  the  river.    Manuel — ^you  will  re- 
member Manuel,  the  Cosumne  Indian — gave  way  to  a  feel- 
ing of  despair  after  they  had  traveled  about  two  miles, 
begged  Haler  to  shoot  him,  and  then  turned  and  made  his 
way  back  to  the  camp— Intending  to  die  there,  as  he 
doubtless  soon  did.    They  followed  onr  trail  down  the 
river ;  twenty-two  men  they  were  in  sll.  About  ten  miln 
below  tho  camp  Wise  gave  out,  threw  away  his  gun  and 
blanket,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  further  fsll  over  into 
the  snow  and  died.    Two  Indian  boys,  young  men,  coun- 
trymen of  Manuel,  were  behind.    Tliey  rolled  "WUe  up  in 
his  blanket,  and  buried  him  in  the  snow  by  the  river 
bank.    No  more  died  that  day  ;  none  the  next.    Carver 
raved  during  the  night,  his  imagination  wholly  occupied 
witli  images  of  nuuiy  things  which  he  fancied  himself  eat> 
ing.    In  the  morning  ho  wandered  off  from  the  party,  and 
probably  soon  died.    Thej  did  not  see  him  again.    Sorel 
on  this  day  gave  out,  and  laid  down  to  die.    They  bui^ 
him  a  fire,  and  Morin,  who  was  in  a  dying  condition  and 
snow-blind,  remained.    These  two  did  not  probably  last 
till  the  next  morning.    That  evening,  I  think,  Hubbard' 
killed  a  deer.    They  traveled  on,  getting  here  and  there  »• 
grouse,  but  probably  nothing  else,  the  snow  haTiagifr^ht' 
ened  off  the  game.    Things  were  desperate,  and  brought 
Haler  to  the  determination  of  breaking  np  the  party,  in 
order  to  prevent  tbem  from  living  upon  each  other.    He- 
told  them  '  that  he  had  done  all  be  could  toe  them  ;  that 
they  had  no  other  hope  remaining  than  the  expected  re- 
lief, and  that  their  best  plan  was  to  scatter  and  make  the- 
best  of  their  way  in  small  parties  down  the  river ;  that,, 
for  his  part,  if  he  was  to  be  eaten,  he  would,  at   all 
events,  be  found  traveling  when  he  did  die.   They  accord- 
ingly separated.  With  Mr.  Haler  continued  five-others  and' 
the  two  Indian  boys.    Rohrer  now  became  very  despond* 
ent ;  Haler  encouraged  him  by  recalling  to-  mind  hia 
fiimily,  and  urged  him  to  hold  out  a  little  longer.  On  this 
day  he  fell  behind,  bat  promised  to  overtake  them  at 
evening     Haler,  Scott,  Hubbard  and  Martin  agreed  that 
if  any  one  of  them  Ahould  give  out,  the  others  were  not* 
to  wait  for  him  to  die,  but  build  a  fire  for  him  and  push, 
on.    At  night  Kern's  mess  encamped  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  Baler's,  with  the  intention,  aeeording  to  TkpUn,  tO' 
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remain  where  they  were  until  the  relief  should  come,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  live  upon  those  who  had  died,  and 
upon  the  weaker  ones  as  they  should  die.  With  the  three 
Kerns  were  Gsthcart,  Andrews,  McKie,  Stepperfeldt,  and 
Daplin. 

''Ferguson  and  Beadle  bad  remained  together  behind. 
In  the  evening  Rohrer  came  up  and  remained  with  Kern's 
mess.  Mr.  Haler  learned  afterward  from  that  mess 
that  Rohrer  and  Andrews  wandered  off  the  next  day 
and  died.  They  say  tbey  saw  their  bodies.  In  the 
morning  Haler's  party  continued  on.  After  a  few  hours 
Hubbard  gave  out  They  built  him  a  flrev  gathered 
him  some  wood,  and  left  him,  without,  as  Haler  says, 
taming  their  heads  to  look  al  him  as  they  went  off. 
About  two  miles  further  Sooti— yon  remember  Scott,  who 
used  to  shoot  birds  for  you  at  the  frontier— gave  out.  | 
They  did  the  same  for  him  as  for  Hubbard,  and  continued 
on.  In  the  afternoon  the  Indian  boys  went  ahead,  and 
before  nightiall  met  Godey  with  the  relief.  Haler  heard 
and  knew  the  guns  which  he  fired  for  him  at  night, 
and  Rtartiog  early  in  the  morning,  soon  met  him.  I  hear 
that  they  all  cried  together  like  children.  Haler  turned 
back  with  Godey,  and  went  with  him  to  where  tbey  had 
left  Scott.  He  was  still  alive,  and  was  saved.  Hubbard 
was  dead— still  warm.  From  Kern's  mess  they  learned 
the  death  of  Andrews  and  Rohrer ;  and,  a  littlo  above, 
met  Ferguson,  who  told  them  that  Beadle  had  died  tlie 
night  before. 

"Godey  continued  on  with  a  few  New  Mexicans  and 
pack  mules  to  bring  down  the  baggage  from  the  camp. 
Haler,  with  Martin  and  Bacon,  on  foot,  and  bringing 
Scott  on  horseback,  bare  first  arrived  at  the  Red  River 
settlement  Provisions  and  horses  for  them  to  ride  were 
left  with  the  others,  who  preferred  to  rest  on  the  river 
until  Godey  came  back.  At  the  latest,  they  should  all 
have  reached  Red  River  settlement  last  night,  and  ought 
all  to  be  here  this  evening.  When  Godey  arrives  I  shall 
know  from  him  all  the  drcnnutancea  soffidently  in  detail 
to  enable  me  to  understand  clearly  everythli^;.  But  it 
will  not  be  nece«aary  to  tell  you  anything  further.  It  has 
been  sufflcicnt  pain  for  you  to  read  what  I  have  already 
written," 

MARIPOSA. 

On  reachiDg  California  he  was  not  only  as- 
tonished by  the  excitement  on  account  of  the 
discovery  of  gold,  but  found  himself  the  owner 
of  an  estate  that  appeared  to  realize,  in  pecu- 
niary value,  the  most  fabulous  dreams  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  During  the  struggles  of  the 
conquest,  he  was  so  much  delighted  with  the 
country  that  he  planned  to  make  it  his  home  at 
some  time,  and  with  this  view  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Larkin,  long  the 
American  Consul  at  Monterey,  he  purchased  an 
estate  called  the  Mariposas,  containing  about 
seventy  square  miles  of  land,  lying  a  little 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco.  He  had  never  seen  the  place,  and 
knew  nothing  of  its  value  but  by  rumor.  The 
purchase  was  effected  by  Mr.  Larkin  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  and  while  Fremont  was  absent 
with  his  battalion  at  the  south.  The  property 
was  granted  to  Alvarado  by  Governor  Michel- 
torrena  In  1844,  before  the  conquest,  and  was 


sold  by  Alvarado  to  Fremont  after  the  coaqaesty 
for  three  thousand  dollars.  His  title  was  most 
pertinaciously  contested  by  Attorney-General 
Gushing  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
carried  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton, which  gave  a  final  decree  in  bis  favor  after 
a  protracted  contest,  and  he  has  now  received 
the  patent  of  the  United  States  as  his  title.  It 
abounds  in  gold,  both  in  placers  and  in  quartz 
rocks.  The  loose  gold  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  miners,  who  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed in  their  occupancy  or  oppressed  by  un- 
just exactions.  About  thirty-five  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  gold  has  already  been  taken  from 
this  tract  Two  principal  gold-bearing  ledges 
mn  through  the  tract,  and  their  value  is  thus 
represented  in  a  late  California  newspaper,  the 
Mariposa  Democrat,  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan for  the  Presidency : 

"  Some  idea  moy  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  richness 
of  the  mine,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  ia  a  suAciait 
amount  of  rock  now  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
supply  twenty  mills  for  five  years,  supposing  each  and 
every  one  of  the  mills  to  crush  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
tuns  per  day  ;  and  when  the  fiict  is  added  to  this  that  the 
rock,  according  to  the  returns  made  from  the  cnuhing  of 
three  or  four  hundred  tuns  of  the  same,  will  average  sixty 
dollars  per  tun,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
with  rome  idea  of  its  vast  mineral  wealth/' 

A  tun  of  this  rock,  "  taken  promiscuously," 
was  carried  to  San  Francisco  to  be  crushed  and 
the  metal  extracted,  yielding  a  gross  return  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  The 
Colonel  visited  the  estate  in  1849,  and  on  com- 
mencing to  dig  gold  he  was  soon  surrounded 
by  two  to  three  thousand  diggers  acting  under 
the  California  law,  "  first  come,  first  served.'* 

But  he  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  pursuits 
of  private  enterprise.  President  Taylor,  imme- 
diately on  his  inauguration,  signified  his  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  Colonel  Fremont,  his  public 
services  and  personal  merits,  by  appointing 
him  Commissioner  to  run  the  boundary  line 
with  Mexico,  under  the  recent  treaty.  It  was 
an  emphatic  reversal,  by  the  honest  old  chief, 
of  the  unjust  sentence  of  the  Court-martial 
which  had  driven  him  from  Mtfe  army  only  a 
year  before.  It  was  the  more' gratifying  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  always  been  identified  with 
the  political  party  which  opposed  the  Creneral's 
election  to  the  Presidency.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  office,  but  before  the  ar- 
rangements were  completed  for  entering  upon 
its  duties,  the  necessities  of  California  and  the 
neglect  of  the  late  Administration  to  establidi 
a  Government  in  the  Territory,  (a  neglect 
caused  entirely  by  the  injustice  of  the  slave 
interest,)  compelled  the  people  to  organise  a 
State  Constitution,  and,  under  the  regular  Gov- 
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ernmeat,  to  ask  admission  to  the  Union.  Fre- 
mont felt  the  deepest  interest  in  this  move- 
ment, and,  although  not  a  member  of  the  (con- 
vention, exerted  all  his  influence,  and  with  de- 
cisive effect,  to  secure  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  Golden  State  with  which  both  his 
fame  and  his  future  fortunes  were  so  closely 
Identified.  He  was  consequently  chosen  the 
first  Senator  of  the  new  State,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  Washington  to  nrge  upon  Con- 
gress the  ready  admission  of  the  new  State. 
His  wife  had  only  recently  joined  him,  having 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with  one  of  the 
earliest  companies  of  emigrants  by  that  route, 
and  being  the  first  woman  by  whom  that  toil- 
some, long  and  arduous  journey  had  been  per- 
formed. 


-•-•- 


A  SENATOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fremont  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when 
he  was  elected  the  first  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  California.  It  is  foreign  from 
our  present  object  to  detail  the  long  contro- 
versy in  Congress  during  the  session  of  1850, 
which  kept  California  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
Union  until  the  9  th  of  September,  when  betook 
the  oath  of  office  and  his  seat  Only  three 
weeks  of  the  session  remained,  but  the  young 
Senator  made  the  most  of  his  time  by  at  once 
introducing  about  twenty  bills,  all  carefully 
prepared,  to  complete  the  political  organization 
of  California,  and  extend  to  it  ail  the  benefits 
of  our  Federal  Government — post-office,  land 
system,  preemption,  custom-house,  public  build- 
ings, roads,  education,  peace  with  Indians,  reg- 
ulation of  titles,  adjustment  of  claims,  working 
of  mines,  &c.  His  efibrts  were  mostly  success- 
ful. On  the  subject  of  Indians,  mines  and  land 
titles,  he  evinced  a  thoroughness  of  information 
and  a  breadth  of  statesmanship  that  commanded 
£^at  attention  and  respect.  His  masterly 
policy  with  regard  to  the  mines,  he  thus  ex- 
pressed in  his  speech : 

"  The  principles  of  thin  bill,  aa  I  havo  already  stated  them , 
are  to  exclude  all  idea  of  making  a  national  reTenue  out 
of  those  mines,  to  prerent  the  possibility  of  monopolies  by 
moneyod  capitalists,  and  to  gire  to  natural  capital — ^that  Ia 
to  say,  labor  and  industry — a  fair  chance  to  work,  and 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  what  they  find.  To  carry  out 
these  principles  to  their  just  results,  all  the  details  of  the 
bill  are  carefully  directed." 

His  votes  on  questions  not  connected  with 
California  were  generally  in  concert  with  the 
Democratic  Senators,  to  whose  policy  he  was 
attached.  On  a  futile  motion  of  Governor 
Seward  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  voted  No,  with  Governor  Bald- 
win, John  Davis,  Hamlin,  Truman  Smith  and 
Winthrop.    He  also  voted  with  them  and  the 


other  free  State  Senators  on  all  oilier  amend- 
ments connected  with  the  District.  His  vote 
helped  to  carry  the  clause  in  the  navy  bill  to 
abolish  the  degrading  practice  of  flogging  in  the 
navy.  His  general  bearing  and  character  as  a 
Senator  are  thus  described  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  in  a  late  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as 
Mr.  Winthrop  is  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Fremont  to  the  Presidency,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  almost  the  only  politi- 
cal opponent  who  has  had  the  magnanimity  to 
avow,  amid  the  excitements  of  the  canvass,  the 
same  sentiments  of  personal  respect  which  all 
honorable  men  were  proud  to  avow  before  Fre- 
mont was  a  candidate.    Mr.  Winthrop  said  : 

"For  Mr.  Fremont  I  entertain  nothing  but  respect  and 
esteem.  Our  seats  ^rere  next  to  each  other  during  his 
brief  term  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  I  was  a 
witness  to  his  intelligent  and  faithful  serrioe.  Our  homes 
in  Washington  were  within  a  biscuit's  throw  of  each  other 
for  a  much  longer  period,  and  I  can  bear  the  most  oordial 
testimony  to  the  attractions  and  accomplishments  of  more 
than  one  of  those  beneath  his  roof.  His  scientific  attain- 
ments and  explorations  hare  reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  his  country  as  well  as  on  himself." 

He  returned  to  California  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  was  prevented,  by  severe  sickness, 
from  taking  his  seat  at  the  short  session,  when 
his  term  of  service  expired.  In  the  meantime 
the  administration  of  afifairs  in  the  State  had 
fallen  into  new  hands,  the  same  which  havo 
lately  brought  it  to  anarchy,  and  Fremont's 
known  hostility  to  slavery  prevented  his  re- 
election. He  therefore  turned  his  attention 
snccessfuUy  to  his  own  affairs,  the  survey  of  his 
estate,  and  the  business  of  a  cattle-drover,  in 
which  latter  business  he  executed  an  important 
contract  of  furnishing  supplies  of  cattle  for  tho 
pacification  of  the  Indians,  by  order  of  Mr.  G. 
W.  Barbour,  United  States  Commissioner. 


THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  CONQUEST. 

No  little  perplexity  has  arisen  out  of  the  ex- 
pedient which  obvious  public  necessity  im- 
pelled Fremont  to  employ  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  forces  by  which  the  conquest  of  Califor- 
nia was  BO  gloriously  achieved.  The  subject 
has  been  repeatedly  before  Congress.  Fremont 
has  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  full 
justice  toward  the  claimants,  and  the  exact 
fulfillment  of  the  contracts  which  he  made  in 
those  exigencies,  when  almost  as  much  depended 
on  the  securing  of  friendship  among  the  people 
as  upon  the  actual  supplies  they  might  furnish. 
The  unavoidable  delays  incident  to  the  prose- 
cution of  claims  before  Congress  have  been  a 
source  of  great  injustice  in  many  cases,  and 
the  holdeis  of  claims  have  been  obliged  to  sell 
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their  luterests  tu  urokers,  some  of  whom  have 
resorted  to  sharp  practice  for  their  money. 
One  of  them  was  attended  with  some  curious 
results. 

In  the  Spring  of  1852  some  business  con- 
nected with  the  Mariposa  property  took  Colo- 
nel Fremont  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  nearly 
a  year,  chiefly  at  London  and  Paris,  and  where 
his  fame  as  a  savan  and  a  discoverer  se- 
cured him  the  most  flattering  attentions  from 
many  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  science  and 
letters.  One  day,  as  he  waa  getting  into  a 
carriage  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  American 
Embassador,  he  was  arrested  by  a  bailifl;  and 
taken  immediately  to  prison  on  a  suit  by  the 
holders  of  some  of  the  bills  which  he  had  drawn 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
supplies  lurnished  to  his  forces  in  California. 
Of  course  the  necessary  bail  was  easily  ol>- 
tained  the  next  day,  and  he  only  lay  one  night 
in  the  debtor's  jail  on  account  of  the  debts  of 
the  United  States  for  California.  But  in  pre- 
paring for  the  trial  of  the  suit,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  the  defense  to  obtain  the  testimony 
of  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  during  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Polk's  Administration,  and  there- 
fore perfectly  conversant  with  all  tbe  views  of 
our  Government  on  the  whole  afiair  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  California,  from  the  first  coufiden- 
ttal  instructions  to  Fremont  before  be  started, 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  subsequent 
arrangmemcnts  for  the  Territory.  The  testi- 
mony was  taken  in  1852  by  a  commission  of 
American  jurists,  under  authority  of  the  seal  of 
Sir  James  Purke,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  Tlie  bills  in  suit  were  drawn  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State.  We  give  the  most  essential 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  Court : 

<*  Colonel  Fremont,  the  defendant,  waa  in  Califor- 
nia at  the  comrocDccmcot  of  hontilitiei  betwocu  the 
United  .StateM  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  ;  he  there  raiMeil 
and  commanded  a  battalion  of  California  volanteera,  eon- 
•isting>«f  about  460  men  ;  his  serricea  were  Tery  raluable 
—he  boro  h  conspicaona  part  in  the  conquest  of  Cnlifor- 
nia,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  better  entitled  to  bo  called  the 
*  Conqueror  of  California '  than  any  other  man  ;  be  con- 
tinued in  the  actual  oomman<^of  this  battalion  through- 
out the  month  of  March,  1847,  but  tkero  were  other 
troops  in  California— other  troops  of  the  United  States — 
under  the  command  of  General  Kearny,  who  wasaflerwartl 
tlie  Military  Commandant  and  Goromor  of  Cklifomia,  as  I 
hare  already  stated  in  my  answer  to  the  eigth  interroga- 
tory ;  1  cannot  undertake  to  decide  the  dispute  to  which 
I  hare  already  referred,  between  Colonel  Fremont  and 
General  Kearny,  but  as  long  as  the  California  battalion 
existed  they  were  under  the  separate  and  independent 
command  of  Colonel  Fremont,  while  General  Kearny 
commanded  the  other  tioope  of  the  United  States. 


'*  1  neither  linow  nor  beheve  that  xuu  Uc«t.at.ant 
himself  indirldually,  or  for  bis  own  private  use  or  benefit, 
ever  reoeivcd  any  consideration  for  said  bilk,  or  any  of 
tliem,  and  do  not  believe  there  was  any  con.sideration 
whatever  for  drawing  or  accepting  of  the  same  bllU,  or 
any  or  either  of  them,  other  than  to  procure  supplies  for 
the  forces  under  his  command  in  California. 

e  *  e  *  •  e  a 

"  I  should  have  accepted  and  paid  these  bills,  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  things  in  California,  had  Congresa 
appropriated  any  money  and  placed  it  at  my  di«po9a| 
which  could  be  applied  to  their  payment,  though  tt  would 
have  been  more  correct  to  hare  drawn  thcM  bilU  on  the 
Secretary  of  War.  I  should  have  accepted  and  paid  the«a 
bill)  and  had  them  cliai^ged  in  account  against  Colonel 
Fremont,  to  be  settled  for  at  the  general  settlement  of  hia 
accounts  a.%  Commander  of  the  California  battalion,  had 
any  such  appropriation  been  made.*' 

Mr.  Buchanan  now  stands  in  the  relation  of 
the  rival  of  Mr.  Fremont  for  the  Presidency, 
which  gives  additional  value  to  his  impartial 
testimony,  given  in  other  circumstances  and 
under  oath,  with  peculiar  solemnity.  Hia 
ans%vers  fully  establish  Fremont's  integrity  in 
his  transactions,  his  right  to  draw  the  drafts  on 
the  Government,  the  reason  why  tho^^c  drafts 
were  not  paid,  the  want  of  a  specific  appropria.- 
tion,  which  was  not  made  because  no  man  could 
have  anticipated  the  success  of  Fremont's 
movement ;  aUso,  the  estimate  then  entertained 
hy  the  Government  of  the  paramount  value  of 
Fremont^s  services  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Territory — "  In  my  opinion  is  better  entitled 
to  be  called  the  Conqueror  of  California  than 
anv  other  man.'' 

Another  important  point  is  Mr.  Buchanan's 
inability,  in  1852,  to  decide  as  to  the  merit?  of 
the  controversy  between  Colonel  Fremont  and 
General  Kearny,  which  is  a  practical  admifision 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court-martial  in  1849 
was  not  deemed  conclusive  against  Colonel 
Fremont,  nor  approved  by  the  Administration 
and  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  and  when  taken  in 
connection  with  President  Polk-s  restoration  ot 
his  sword,  and  Taylor's  appointment  of  him  aa 
Mexican  Boundary  Commissioner,  shows  that 
they  believed  him  blameless  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter. 


TDK  PACIFIC  RAn^BOAD. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  one  of  oar 
public  men  who  took  an  earlier  or  bolder  Ftand 
in  favor  of  this  great  enterprise.  In  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Snyder,  written  in  California,  Dec.  11, 
1850,  and  before  his  election  as  Senator,  he 
declares  himself  fully  and  strongly  "  in  favor 
of  a  central  national  railroad  from  tbe  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;*'  and  proceeds  to 
point  out  and  delineate  the  proper  route  for 
such  a  road,  as  indicated  by  his  own  explora* 
tions,  and  to  recommend  '^  its  immediate  I  oca- 
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tioQ  and  speediest  possible  coostructioD.*'    He 
said: 

*'  Ita  stupendous  xnag^itudd— the  innnciue  benefit  which 
H  will  confer  upon  our  whole  country — the  chants  v.'hich 
it  will  operate  throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Eafltcrn 
Asia— commingling  together  the  European,  American  and 
Asiatic  race*— spreading  indefinitely  religious,  social  and 
political  improTement— cliaractcrizo  it  as  the  greatest  en- 
terprise  of  the  age,  and  a  great  question  proposed  for  the 
solution  of  the  American  people.  There  never  has  been 
presented  an  enterprise  so  calculated  to  draw  together  in 
its  support  all  classes  of  society  ;  and  the  perpetual  and 
always  increasing  benefits  which  it  will  confer  upon  the 
human  race  in  addition  to  the  weighty  national  consider- 
ations, military,  political  and  commercial,  which  more  im- 
mediately concern  us,  call  upon  us  for  immediate  and 
efficient  action.  Ardently  in  favor  of  the  work,  it  follows 
<if  course  that  I  am  entirely  satisfied  of  its  practicability 
and  believe  fully  in  its  ultimate  and  speedy  construction. 
Many  yeard  of  labor  and  exploration  of  the  interior  of  our 
continent,  and  along  a  great  part  of  the  way  the  road  will 
necessarily  pass,  have  conclusively  satisfied  me  not  only 
of  it.s  entire  practicability,  but  of  extraordinary  advan- 
tages oflSered  for  its  construction." 

He  also  addressed  a  long  letter  oq  the  sub- 
j<«ct  to  a  conTention  held  in  Philadelphia  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Washington,  in  1850.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  March. 
1852|  by  the  good  management  of  Senator 
Chase,  of  Ohio,  a  large  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  Surrey  of  three  routes  to  thn  Pacific  ; 
and  Colonel  Fremont  resolved  to  return  fVom 
Europe  and  organize  another  expedition  across 
the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
his  exploration  in  the  mountains  about  the 
head-waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  he  con- 
fidently believed  would  prove  the  most  feasible 
central  route  for  the  proposed  road.  He  start- 
ed ffom  Westport,  Oct.  22,  1853,  and  went 
straight  to  the  point  from  which  he  bad  been 
80  disastrously  led  astray  by  his  guide  in  1849  ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Washington  in  the  follow- 
ing Summer,  he  made  a  highly  favorable  state- 
ment in  a  letter  to  the  National  Intelligencer. 
He  has  barometrical  observations  and  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  country,  with  other  ample 
memoranda,  both  scientific  and  practical,  of  the 
country,  and  has  since  been  occupied  in  rc- 
dacing  his  journals  to  a  proper  form  for  publi- 
cation, for  which  purpose  he  took  up  a  tempo- 
rary residence  in  this  city  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  journey 
across  the  mountains  have  been  detailed  in  a 
brief  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Carvalho,  the  artist 
of  the  expedition,  and  published  in  Bigelow's 
Life  of  Fremont.  In  descending  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west  side,  the  party  became 
Involved  in  deep  snows,  where  they  wandered 
for  nearly  fifty  days,  enduring  great  privations, 
having  consumed  their  provisions,  until  thry 
were'  obliged  to  kill  their  horses  for  food,  and 


to  use  this  with  great  parsimony.  But  owing 
to  the  presence  of  their  ohief,  bis  rigid  disci' 
pline  and  impartial  distribution  of  their  scanty 
store,  only  one  of  the  company  gave  out,  and 
he  died  on  the  7th  of  February,  almost  in  sight 
of  the  Mormon  settlement  at  Parawna.  In 
crossing  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  on  foot,  Car- 
valho describes  Colonel  Fremont  as  at  their 
head,  '*  tramping  a  pathway  for  his  men  to  fol- 
low ;  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  to- 
ward the  last,  entirely  barefoot,^'  but  nothing 
could  break  his  resolution,  which  carried  them 
through  in  safety.  Colonel  Babbitt,  the  Secre* 
tary  of  Utah,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton with  dispatches  and  the  United  States  mail, 
met  the  party  on  the  8th  and  urged  him  to 
abandon  his  survey,  his  party  were  so  enfeebled, 
but  he  was  resolved  not  to  retnrn  without  com- 
pleting his  survey.  Babbitt  reported  in  San 
Francisco  that  they  would  never  get  through ) 
but  about  tho  first  of  May  they  came  in  alive, 
with  all  the  results  of  the  survey  secured.  He 
then  gives  the  general  impretoions  of  his  jour- 
ney: 

"  It  la  clearly  establisbed  that  the  Winter  condition  of 
tho  country  constitutoa  no  impediment,  and  from  what 
has  been  said  the  entire  practicability  of  the  line  irill  bo 
as  clearly  inferred.  A  fuller  account  hereafter  will  com- 
prehend detailed  de-Hcriptions  of  the  country,  with  their 
absolute  and  relative  elevations,  and  show  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  conclusions  were  based.  They  are  con- 
tributed at  this  time  as  an  element  to  aid  the  public  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  subjecl  of  tho  projected  rail- 
way, and  in  grutiflcationofmy  great  desire  to  do  something 
for  !ta  advancement.  It  seems  a  treason  against  mankind 
and  the  spirit  of  progress  which  marks  the  age  to  refuse  ' 
to  put  this  one  completing  link  to  our  national  prosperity 
and  the  civilization  of  tho  world.  Europe  still  lies  be- 
tween Asia  and  America  ;  build  this  railroad  and  things 
will  have  revolved  about — America  will  lie  between  Asia 
and  Europe ;  the  golden  vein  which  runs  through  the  his* 
tory  of  the  world  will  follow  the  iron  track  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Asiatic  trade  will  finally  fall  into  its  la«t 
and  permanent  road." 

We  cannot  withhold  an  incident  or  two  from 
Mr.  Carvalho's  journal : 

THE  SAOBIFICR  OF  THB  BORSES. 

**  At  last  wo  are  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  killing  <nar 
biavo  hones  for  food.  To-day  the  first  sacrifice  was  made. 
It  was  with  ns  all  a  solemn  event ;  rendered  &r  more 
Boleipn,  however,  by  tlie  impressive  scene  which  followed. 
Colonel  Fremont  came  out  to  us,  and  after  referring  to  tho 
dreadful  necessities  to  which  his  men  had  been  reduced  . 
on  a  previous  expedition,  of  eating  each  other,  he  bogged 
ns  to  swear  that  in  no  extremity  of  hunger  would  any  of 
his  men  lift  his  hand  against  or  attempt  to  prey  upon  a 
comrade ;  sooner  let  him  die  with  them  than  live  upon 
them.  They  all  promptly  took  tho  oath,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  the  first  one  that  hinted  or  proposed  such  • 
thing. 

"  It  was  a  most  impressive  scene  to  witness  twenty-two 
men,  on  a  snowy  mountain,  with  bare  heads,  and  liands 
and  eyes  upraised  to  Bearen,  uttering  the  solemn  tow, 
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*  So  help  me  God  r — ^aad  Ibe  valley  echoed,  'So  help  me 
God  I'  I  never  until  that  moment  realized  the  airful  situ- 
ation in  which  I  was  placed.  I  remembered  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  and  felt  perfectly  assured  of  my  final  safety. 
Iliey  vandered  in  the  wUdemest  in  a  golUary  %oay  ;  they 
found  no  city  to  dwell  in.  Hungry  and  Viirgl^  their  smd 
fainteth  within  them,  and  they  cried  unU>  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble^  and  he  delivered  them  oiU  qf  their  dittresaes." 

ENCOUNTER  WITH  UTAH  INDIANS. 
"On  these  occasions  Colonel  Fremont  never  showed 
himself,  which  caused  the  Indians  to  have  considerable 
more  respect  for  tho  Great  Captain,  as  they  usually  called 
him  ;  nor  did  he  ever  communicalo  directly  with  tibem, 
which  gave  him  time  to  deliberate,  and  lent  a  mysterioos 
importance  to  bis  messages. 

"Very  much  alarmed,  I  entered  Colonel  Fremont's 
lodge,  and  told  him  their  errand  and  their  threats.  He  at 
once  expressed  his  determination  not  to  submit  to  such 
imposition,  and  at  the  same  time  laughed  at  their  threat^f. 
I  could  not  comprehend  his  calmness.  I  deemed  our  po- 
sition most  alarmii^,  snrroandod  as  we  were  by  armed 
savages,  and  I  evidently  betrayed  my  alarm  in  my  coun- 
tenance. Colonel  Fremont,  w^ithout  apparently  noticing 
my  nervous  state,  remarked  that  he  knew  the  Indian  char- 
acter perfectly,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  there 
was  not  snfilcicnt  jKiwder  to  load  a  single  rifle  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  wh<^e  tribe  of  Utahs.  '  If,'  continued  he, 
'they  had  had  any  ammunition,  they  would  have  sur- 
rounrled  and  massacred  us,  and  stolen  what  they  now  de- 
mand and  are  parleying  for.'  I  at  onco  saw  that  it  was  a 
moKt  Kcnsiblc  deduction,  and  gathered  fresh  courage  ,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  at  once  clianged  ;  and  I 
listened  to  his  directions  in  a  very  different  frame  of  mind 
than  when  I  entered.  He  tore  a  leaf  from  his  journal, 
and  banding  it  to  me,  said  :  '  Here,  take  this,  and  place 
it  against  a  tree,  at  a  distance  near  enough  to  hit  it 
every  time.  i)ischarge'5'oar  Colt's  na%'y  six-shooters  ;  fire 
at  intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  and  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Indians  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
white  men  to  load  their  arms.'  I  did  so.  After  the  first 
shot  they  pointed  to  their  own  rifles,  as  much  as  to  say 
they  could  do  the  same  (if  they  had  happened  to  have  tho 
powder).  I,  without  lowering  my  arm,  fired  a  second 
shot ;  this  startled  them.  I  discharged  it  a  third  time  ; 
their  curiosity  and  amazement  was  increased ;  the  fourth 
time  I  placed  the  pistol  in  tho  hands  of  the  chief,  and  told 
him  to  discharge  it,  which  bo  did,  hitting  the  paper  and 
making  another  impression  of  the  bullet.  Hie  fifth  and 
sixth  times  two  other  Indians  exploded  it ;  having  dis- 
charged the  sixth,  it  was  time  to  replace  it  in  my  belt.  I 
had  another  one  ready  loaded,  which  I  dexterously  sub- 
stituted, and  scared  them  into  tho  acknowledgment  that 
they  were  all  at  our  mercy,  for  we  could  kill  them  as  fast 
as  we  liked  if  wo  were  so  disposed.  After  this  exhibition, 
they  forgot  their  first  demand,  but  proposed  to  exchange 
some  of  their  horses  for  blankets.  We  effected  a  trade  for 
tiiree  or  four  apparently  sound,  strong  animals — which,  in 
a  few  days,  proved  utterly  worthless,  having  gone  so  lame 
that  we  had  to  kill  them  for  food.  The  Indians  asked  to 
remain  in  camp,  as  it  was  then  near  dark,  and  they  had 
ridden  thirty  miles.  Colonel  Fremont  assented,  but  on 
this  occasion  eleven  men  were  on  guard  at  one  time,  all 
armed.  Tlie  Indians,  who  no  doubt  waited  in  our  camp 
to  run  our  horses  off  during  the  night,  were  much  disap- 
pointed in  not  having  an  opportunity.  They  quietly  de- 
parted next  morning,  while  our  whole  camp  listened  to 
tiie  energetic  exclamation  of  Colonel  Fremont,  that  the 

*  Price  of  safety  ia  eternal  vigilance.'  " 


Of  the  present  position  of  Colonel  Fremont 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the  eleo- 
tion  just  about  to  take  place,  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  speak : 

[From  Bigelow's  life  of  Colonel  Fremont.] 
Colonel  Fremont  is  now  but  forty -three  years  of  age. 
Though  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  is  already  eminpnt.  Be- 
fore he  was  thirty  he  had  enrolled  hu  name  aznong^  the 
most  eminent  explorers  and  geographers,  and  had  glv«n 
it  to  the  rivers  and  the  mountains  and  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  which  he  was  the  first  to  explore.  Before  he 
was  thirty-five  ho  had  cmancipatod  an  empire  from  Mexi- 
can tyranny,  and  was  unanimously  elected  ita  Governor 
by  those  whom  he  had  delivered.  When  but  thirty -seren 
he  was  elected  to  the  highest  legislative  dignity  in  the 
American  Republic  ;  and  within  the  last  year  hia  carlio' 
distinctions  have  been  tiirown  into  comparative  obscurity 
by  hja  selection  as  the  national  champion  of  freedom  a»l 
civilization  in  tho  approaching  Presidential  election.  His 
nomination  at  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  June,  gave 
symmetry  and  completeness  to  a  career  which  is  more 
commended  by  its  results  to  the  American  people  than 
that  of  any  man,  at  his  yearn,  whom  the  coantry  has 
produced. 

Colonel  Fremont  is. about  five  feet  nine  inehes  higli, 
slight  and  nnewy  in  bis  structure,  bat  gracefnDy  pctqior- 
tioned  and  ominentiy  prepossessing^  in  hia  penoaal  np- 
pearanco.  His  eyes  are  blue  and  very  large,  hia  nose 
aquiline,  his  forehead,  over  which  his  brown  curling  hair 
i.s  parted  at  the  center,  is  high  and  capacious.  He  never 
shaves,  but  wears  his  beard  neatly  trimmed. 

His  head  as  well  as  person  are  strikingly  symmetxiesl, 
and  indicate  ihe  compact  strength  and  symmetry  of  char- 
acter which  he  has  displayed  through  life.  The  hight  of 
his  head  above  the  ears  also  reveals  the  elevation  of  his 
sentiments  and  the  general  benevolence  and  parity  rf  hit 
nature. 
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COURT  SCENE  IN  THE  BACK  WOODS. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  Court  in  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  humble  beginnings  of  the 
early  settlers  of  that  State,  and  the  "  go-ahead- 
itivenees  "  of  the  present  generatioq. 

As  late  as  1850  there  stood,  about  five  miles 
west  of  Xcnia,  on  the  Dayton  road,  or  near  it, 
a  log  cabin,  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
describe,  as  it  was  similar  to  all  log  cabins  in 
its  exterior  appearance ;  indeed,  there  was 
nothing  about  it  worthy  of  note,  except  that  it 
was  the  first  Court-house  of  Greene  County. 
Here,  in  1803,  on  the  10th  of  May,  met  William 
Maxwell,  Benj.  Whiteman  and  James  Barret,  As- 
sociate Judges,4knd  John  Paul,  clerk,  to  organise 
the  Court,  lay  out  the  county  into  townships, 
and  transact  some  other  necessary  business  con- 
nected with  the  interest  of  their  constitoentsL 
At  that  time  the  cabin  was  owned  by  Peter 
Borders.  It  was  built  by  Greneral  BeE\jamin 
WThiteman,  one  of  the  Jndges,  and  was  located 
near  the  cabin  of  one  Owen  Davis — a  brare 
Indian  fighter,  and  a  fine  qpecimen  of  his  claai» 
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who  had  erected  kmill  aad  wttled  down  to  tbu 
atntlariBQ  occupation  of  grinding  corn  for  tbe 
Sood  people  of  Greene  Connly  and  its  cnrirocs. 
Tbe  nest  meeting  of  tbe  Court  was  Leld  on 
the  Zd  of  Aagual,  for  the  trial  of  canecs,  witb 
Franc  is  Uuulary  forPrealdiog  Judge,  and  Daniel 
BlmooB.ProBecatiDg' Attorney.  Of  ooorBe  tberc 
was  quitea  eoUeclioD  of  the  neighboring  gaUry, 
who,  although  the  J  bad  no  especial  buaineea  to 
call  them  tbore,  bad  nevertbcksa  come  to  "  tend 
Gonrt."  There  was  tho  boutcr,  in  bia  bockikln 
(diirt  and  loggings,  leauiag  oa  his  lifle,  which 
had  done  him  good  aeiTicc  In  manv  an  emor- 


gcncy  ;  tbe  farmer,  in  bia  bomespon  luit,  nbo 
bad  come  to  meet  bia  ncLghbora.  and  Icarii  tbe 
news  I  tbe  Yankee,  with  bis  barrel  of  corn-stalk 
whisky  mounted  on  nn  o.T-sled,  out  of  nhicb  he 
retailed  tho  liquid  poisou  at  "  fore-pen-sappcncy 
a  gloGs;"  bcsldua  numerous  Idlers,  of  no  par- 
ticular buBinesB  or  desire,  except  to  kill  time 
and  see  the  fun  ;  for  "  Court,"  in  those  days, 
was  a  scene  of  as  much  animatiou  and  boia- 
teroua  mirth  aa  lb«  '-militia  training"  of  a 
somewhat  later  date  in  tbe  Kew  England 
folates. 

The  nccommoiliitions  were  rather  limited  and 
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uncouth.  The  ctibin  cousigtcd  of  one  room,  aud 
that  was  oqIj  about  twelve  by  fourteen  feet. 
and  in  that  space  were  crowded  four  Judges,  the 
clerk,  prosecuting  attorney,  twelve  jurors,  and 
as  many  spectators  as  could  conveniently  find 
standing  room.  The  seats  for  the  Judges  wen? 
three-legged  stools  ;  the  desk  was  of  puncheonfi, 
supported  on  four  crotched  sticks  driven  into 
the  ground,  aud  the  balance  of  the  furniture 
was  in  keeping. 

The  roll  of  Judges  was  called,  the  grand 
jurors  were  called  and  sworn,  the  clerk,  acting 
as  crier,  had  pronounced  the  talismanic 
**  Oyez !  oyez !  oyez !  all  persons  having  busi- 
ness with  this  Court,  sitting  in  and  for  the  body 
of  Greene  County,"  &c.,  three  times,  the  Jury 
were  duly  charged  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
matters  antagonistic  to  the  peace  of  Greene 
County,  and  had  "  retired  6ut  of  Court"  to  the 
Grand  Jury  room,  which  was  a  little  squat- 
shaped  pole  hut  about  a  rod  from  the  main 
bailding,  where  accommodations  were  provided 
for  them.  So  far  so  good.  But  here  an  unex- 
pected and  unfortunate  dilemma  stopped  the 
wheels,  and  the  purveyors  of  justice  could  go 
no  further,  for  there  was  no  business  to  do. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  remain  in  this 
quandary  long,  however,  for  their  constituents 
immediately  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  de- 
cided that  it  would  not  do  for  the  Court  to  ad- 
journ for  want  of  business.  It  would  bo  a  dis- 
grace upon  the  county  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment,  and  they  proceeded  to  carve  out 
work  for  the  Grand  Jury  and  their  honors,  the 
Judges,  by  entering  into  divers  fights,  at  fisti- 
culfe,  oiT-hand.  No  doubt  the  whisky  barrel 
had  its  influence  in  setting  these  social  contests 
on  foot.  This  by  way  of  parenthesis,  however, 
for  we  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  impugn- 
ing the  sobriety  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greene 
County ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that 
black  eyes,  and  other  accompaniments  of  such 
amusements,  were  rather  plentiful  during 
**  Court  time  ;"  and  the  Jury  found  no  lack  of 
work  to  do  before  the  time  for  adjournment 
arrived. 

Among  the  combatants  on  this  interesting 
occasion  was  Owen  Davis,  who,  being  a  near 
neighbor  of,  and  intimately  acquainted  with, 
their  Honors,  felt  bound  to  give  them  a  fair 
start  in  business.  Owen,  moreover,  was  at 
home,  and  felt  great  interest  for  the  honor  and 
credit  of  the  locality,  to  maintain  which  he  de- 
termined to  be  the  first  to  carve  out  business 
for  the  Court.  He  consequently  essayed  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  his  nefphbors,  but  finding 
his  prowess  not  likely  to  be  put  to  the  test  upon 


those  who,  knowing,  feared  it,  he  tried  a  War- 
ren County  man,  who  had  attended  Court  to 
see  the  fun,  and  in  this  effort  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful ;  for  this  individual  was  not  proof 
against  Owen's  epithets,  and  being  somewhat  a 
stranger,  felt  obligated  to  sustain  bis  character. 
Owen  stigmatized  him  as  a  '*  speculator  in 
pork,"  or,  in  other  words,  a  hog-stealer.  This 
was  too  much  to  stand,  and  a  challenge  was  the 
result  In  a  few  miuutes  a  riug  was  cleared, 
and  at  it  they  went  in  true  knock-down  and 
drag-out  style.  ^'  A  fight !  a  fight !"  was  echoed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  all  gathered  about 
the  combatants  to  sec  fair  play.  Even  the 
Grand  Jury  was  not  proof  against  the  excite- 
ment, and  left  their  Jury-room  to  witness  the 
sport.  Finally,  after  some  rough  work,  Owen 
was  declared  victor,  aud,  shaking  himself  like 
a  dog  on  leaving  the  water,  and  repairing  to  the 
Court-room,  he  took  out  his  buckskin  purse, 
which  he  threw  upon  the  table,  and,  addressing 
Whiteman,  one  of  the  Judges,  said :  "  There, 
Ben,  Fve  whipped  thatd— d  hog  thief! — what's 
the  damage — what's  to  pay  ?"  And  doubling 
up  his  fist  and  shaking  it  at  him,  ho  continued : 
"  Yes,  Ben,  and  if  you  was  to  steal  a  hog,  d — ^n 
you,  I'd  whip  you  too !"  He  doubtless  thought 
it  best  to  pay  up  as  he  went  along,  and  know 
how  expensive  it  was ;  for  as  his  stock  of  money 
was  limited,  fighting  might  prove  to  be  too 
great  a  luxury  to  indulge  in.  Uis  case  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Grand  Jury,  who  had  returned 
to  their  quarters,  and  who  made  out  a  present- 
ment of  Owen-8  case,  which  was  immediately 
tried,  and  he  was  fined  eight  dollars.  He  paid 
the  fine  like  a  man,  and  thought  it  was  cheap 
enough. 

Nine  other  cases  were  presented  by  the  Jury, 
all  for  fighting  after  the  Court  was  organized, 
and  in  every  case  the  parties,  pleading  guilty, 
were  fined,  "  according  to  law,"  various  sums, 
ranging  from  three  to  eight  dollars,  which  they 
likewise  paid. 

The  Court,  after  disposing  of  these  cases,  en- 
gaged in  granting  licenses,  and  among  the  first 
granted  was  one  to  Peter  Borders,  to  keep  a 
tavern  at  his  house,  on  the  pa}*ment  of  four  dol- 
lars, together  with  all  legal  fees.  So  that  our 
log  cabin  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  om, 
as  well  as  the  first  Court-house,  of  Greene 
County.  Perhaps  the  Court  was  a  little  inter- 
ested in  granting  this  license.  Like  old  Jmdt 
Falstaff,  they  might  like  to  "  take  their  own 
ease  at  their  inn." 

After  arranging  this  important  bojrineas  to 
their  own  entire  satisfaction,  the  Court  ad- 
journed, having  been  in  session  three  days. 


MUSIC. 
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MUSIC. 

BT  lURT  VOBBBr. 

Tins  blind  boy  asks — 

«  Wh«t  ia  it  r  and  where  does  it  dwell  ? 

The  densely  curtained  windows  of  his  soul 
admit  no  light ;  yet  he  is  told  that  there  are 
tranquil  stars  in  the  blue  above  him — 6od*s 
goldcnly  written  poem  to  the  universe — and 
that  the  sun  and  moon  give  form  and  color  and 
expression  to  the  objects  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded ;  so,  when  he  hears  music,  ho  fancies 
that  outside  of  himself  those  tender  and  mourn- 
ful notes  have  a  form  and  significance  revealed 
by  the  light.  But  we  are  all  blind  listeners. 
No  one  can  grasp  the  delicious  phantom  of 
sound.  Light  cannot  find  what  ia  formless  and 
void,    TVe  all  cry — 

<'  What  is  it?  and  where  does  it  dwell T' 

And  only  liquid  echoes  come  mockingly  back 
to  ua. 

We  inyoluntarily  shut  our  eyes  while  we 
listen  to  music.  They  are  not  only  incapable 
of  detecting  its  mysterious  outlines,  but  the 
seeing  sense  crosses  and  confuses  the  hearing 
sense.  We  darken  our  eyes  to  quicken  our 
ears.  If  we  do  not  see  ihe  mechanical  attend- 
ants and  trappings  of  melody,  the  enchanting 
spirit  passes  the  portal  of  the  soul  unchal- 
lenged, hushing  its  tumult,  or  stirring  its  still 
waters  at  will. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  music,  and 
vainly  sought  out  the  distinct  elements  of  its 
holy  and  strange  fascination  ? 

Very  earnestly  must  Saul,  the  demon-haunt- 
ed king,  have  questioned,  **  What  is  it  7^'  when 
the  mellow  harp  of  the  shepherd  boy  wooed 
him  so  gently  from  his  gloom  to  find  the  black 
spirit  gone  out  and  an  angel  sitting  in  its  place. 

The  favorite  Greek  legend  of  Orpheus  en- 
chanting the  wild  beasts  and  the  trees  and 
rocks  of  Olympus,  with  the  golden  lyre  of 
Apollo,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  in- 
tense power  of  harmonious  sounds  as  felt  and 
acknowledged  since 

"  Music,  heavenlj  maid,  was  joung,** 

All  the  poets  have  sung  to  this  divinity ; 
crime-stained  and  hardened  men  have  wept 
under  its  influence,  and  the  hearts  of  dear  in- 
nocent children  have  been  stirred  by  it  to  a 
painful  rapture  that  left  them  half  in  terror. 
I  remember  that  once,  during  a  visit  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  a  pale,  spiritual  boy  prayed 
his  mother,  with  the  good-night  kiss,  not  to 
sing  any  more  songs  when  he  had  gone  to  his 
bed,  for  the  sounds  made  his  heart  ache,  and  he 
could  not  sleep.    Beautiful  boy  I    Ue  did  not 


know  that  it  was  the  voice  of  unembodied 
beauty — the  whisper  of  an  angel — the  sign  of 
a  great  unutterable,  that  made  his  sensitive 
soul  quiver.  The  frail  finite  could  not  bear  the 
tbrillings  of  the  infinite.  Something  in  kind 
must  have  been  felt  by  Jean  Paul  Richter  when 
he  «aid  of  music—"  Away !  away !  thoa  speak- 
cst  to  me  of  things  which,  in  all  my  endless 
life,  I  have  found  not,  and  shall  not  find." 

There  is  every  variety  of  music,  and  every 
heart  leaps  at  its  own  particular  quality  and 
style  of  harmony.  I  own  to  a  spell  in  the  sor- 
rowful refrain  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and  the 
thin,  regretful  cry  of  the  cricket ;  in  the  rust- 
ling of  leaves  when  Autumn  is  trailing  her 
gorgeous  robes  (hrough  the  woods.  I  love  a 
simple,  soul-sung  ballad,  and  there  is  a  holy 
grandeur  in  the  pealing  organ  and  anthem; 
but  I  am  never  so  snirounded  and  pavilioned 
with  the  subtle  enchantment  of  music  as  when 
listening  to  a  fine  opera.  Though  I  understand 
no  word  that  is  uttered,  there  is  a  language  in 
each  pure,  flexible  solo,  and  wild,  undulating 
chorus,  that  appeals  to  my  inmost  soul.  No 
other  music  so  hovers  over  and  broods  down 
upon — so  lifts  and  depresses  me. 

Music  is  an  all-pervading  element — an  indis- 
pensable quality  in  the 

('  Pomp  and  eiroanwtanoe  of  glorious  war." 

There  is  a  strange  inspiriting  power  in  mar- 
tial music. 

*'  The  neighing  steed  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  Bftirit-stlrring  drum,  the  ear-piereing  fife," 

have  led  many  a  brave  boy — many  a  noUe 
heart,  in  the  full,  rich  robe  of  manhood,  to  the 
cannon's  mouth  and  a  pitiless  doom.  And  this 
is  glory. 

Among  legions  of  street  organs,  there  is  oc- 
casionally one  that  grinds  out  a  sweet  and 
balmy  strain,  that  reaches  the  heart ;  bnt,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  fairly  represented  and 
immortalized  in  Holmes'  inimitable  poem  : 

"  You  think  they  areVcrusaders,  sent 

From  some  infernal  clime, 
To  pluck  the  eyes  of  sentiment, 

And  dock  the  tail  of  rhyme. 
To  crack  the  voice  of  melody, 

And  break  the  logs  of  time." 

There  is  a  mellow  pathos  in  the  tones  of  the 
flute  that  thrills  along  our  purest  memories  and 
stirs  the  fountain  of  tears.  Alcibiades  proved 
himself  wanting  in  a  fine  susceptibility  of  har- 
mony when  he  pronounced  flute-playing  a  mean 
art,  and  caused  it  to  be  banished  from  among 
the  profuse  accomplishments  of  his  time,  be- 
cause it  monopolized  the  mouth  and  breath 
and  precluded  the  possibility  of  simuUaueoui 
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speaking.  It  was  not  oaly  aa  insult  to  the 
lyric  muse,  Euterpe,  whose  attribute  is  a  flute, 
but  a  direct  insult  to  the  great  absorbing  spirit 
of  melody,  whose  office-work  it  is  to  charm  us 
into  a  rapt  sIIcdcc. 

There  is  music  in  the  voice  of  a  true  nobili- 
ty. A  refined  and  regal  soul  must  needs  utter 
itself  in  music.  The  great  thought  and  its 
choice  setting  must  be  evolved  in  sounds  har- 
monious, or  the  beautiful  unity  and  complete- 
ness is  destroyed. 

<'  The  cadences  of  voices,  that  are  tuned 
By  majesty  and  purity  of  thought," 

are  closely  linked  to  the  finer  modulations  of 

angelic  utterance. 

Love  is  a  universal  harmonizcr.    There  is 

ever  a  deep  stealing  sweetness  in  the  voice  of 

one  we  love.    The  roughest  intonation  catches 

a  kind  of  persuasive  euphony  when  it  is  made 

the  vehicle  of  tenderness.    We  speak  the  name 

of  the  beloved  in  softest  contralto,  as  we  would 

talk  low  to  the  gods. 

"  Oh !  sooner  shall  the  rose  of  May 
Mistake  her  own  sweet  nightingale, 

And  to  some  meaner  minstrel's  lay 
Open  her  bosom's  glowing  rail, 

Than  lore  shall  ever  doabt  a  tone, 
A  breath  of  the  beloved  one  I" 

"  Love's  tongne,  as  sweet  and  mnsical 

Ab  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  bis  hair." 

Nature's  harp  has  its  million  strings,  and  Na- 
ture's voice  its  nnnumbered  cadences.  The 
pattering  rain  is  Nature's  soft  lullaby.  The 
elfish  whistle  of  Boreas  is  a  weird  soprano,  and 
the  rolling  thunder  a  magnificent  bass  in  the 
grand  choral  song  of  the  universe.  The  soul 
of  music  within  us  thrills  ever  to  the  soul  of 
music  without  This  undefinable  something 
lies  coiled  in  the  deeper  mystery  of  being,  and 
will  be  revealed  only  in  its  solution. 

New  Torkj  September,  185S. 
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A    BALLAD    OF    BEDLAM. 


The  following  sip  from  London  "  Punch  "  is 
much  better  to  take  than  the  general  twi  of 
Laura  Matilda's  small  beer : 

0,  lady,  wake  I  the  acure  moon 

Is  rippling  in  the  verdant  skiea, 
The  owl  is  warbling  bis  soft  tune, 

Awaiting  but  thy  snowy  eyes 
The  joys  of  future  years  are  past, 

To-morrow's  hopes  have  flc^  away  *, 
Ftlll  let  us  love,  and  e'en  at  last, 

We  sh&U  be  happy  yesterday. 

The  early  beam  of  rosy  night 

Drives  off  the  ebon  mom  afkr, 
While  through  the  murmur  of  the  light 

The  huntsman  winds  his  mad  guitar. 
Then,  lady,  wake  I  my  brigantine 

Pftnta,  neighs,  and  prances  to  be  free  ; 
Till  the  creation  I  am  thine, 

To  some  rich  desert  fly  with  me. 


€)itiox*&   $in)}h. 


THE    SEEN    AND    THE    UNSEEN. 


HnitE  rejected  all  testimony,  however  com- 
plete, that  attempted  to  establish  the  truth  of 
anything  counter  to  human  erperience,  and  be 
makes  this  experience  to  consist  entirely  of 
facts  relating  to  our  external  existence.  The 
more  delicate  and  subtile  experiences  of  the 
internal  life  were  ranked  among  the  chimeras 
of  a  disordered  imagination. 

We  know  the  sun  has  risen  every  day  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  and  there- 
fore we  safely  predict  it  will  rise  in  the  same 
way  for  ages  to  come.  This  kind  of  reasoning 
is  the  so-much  vaunted  argument  of  human  ex- 
perience. It  presupposes  an  eternal  fixedness — 
an  everlasting  repetition  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  way— whereas  even  our  system  of  son 
and  planets  is  moving  onward  in  the  vast  plain 
of  the  universe,  leaving  suns  and  stars  behind 
us,  that  we  may  enter  the  vistas  of  new  worlds 
and  brighter  constellations.  With  this  new 
physical  experience  must  come  to  the  mind  and 
soul  of  man  a  corresponding  enlargement  of 
the  spiritual  experience,  so  that  what  was 
truth  a  thousand  years  ago  may  be  only  rela* 
tively  so  in  our  day.  This  iron  argument, 
so  utterly  material,  cuts  off  all  progrea^ 
Men  should  never  advance — should  never  ad- 
mit anything  as  true  which  had  not  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  the  past  ages.  It  is  the  iron  band 
npon  the  human  brow,  pressing  in  upon  the 
brain,  and  holding  it  to  a  limited  growth,  ex- 
cluding light  and  development,  and  keeping 
man  to  a  bondage  of  ideas,  more  goading  than 
the  bondage  of  the  body. 

Under  this  hard  materialism  there  fa  no 
enlargement  of  thought,  and  no  aspiration  of 
soul.  Man  is  no  better  than  a  machine  moving 
forever  in  the  same  plane.  He  is  subject  to  a 
round  of  ever  recurring  change,  but  always 
within  a  given  limit.  He  is  a  creature  snch 
the  poets  have  been  wont  to  conceive 
gnomes  of  the  mine  or  spirits  of  the  air,  Ariels 
or  Calibans,  but  not  onward,  Inr-Beeing,  heav- 
en-reaching  intelligences. 

The  argument  of  Hume  is  more  specious 
than  convincing.  Our  state  is  not  fixed  to  to 
ever-recurring  round  of  undeviating  experi- 
ences. The  external  world  is  meliorated 
yearly  by  the  conditions  of  human  ^iritnal 
beings.  From  our  past  experience  of  printing, 
or  of  lightning,  no  one  would  ever  have  pre- 
dicted the  telegraph.  Our  experiences  are 
every  day  as  seemingly  miraculous  aa  any  le- 
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corded  in  the  Racred  books.  To  the  man  who 
lived  fifty  years  ago  the  locomotive  or  the  tele- 
graph would  have  been  a  miracle  could  it  have 
been  suddenly  revealed  to  htm.  When  we  are 
deeper  in  the  arcana  of  life  and  nature  what  is 
called  a  miracle  may  be  found  to  be  but  a 
simple  and  beautiful  development  of  hidden 
forces. 

The  whole  law  of  our  being  is  onward,  on- 
ward. We  all  stretch  forth  hands  to  the  Infi- 
nite— we  lean  away  to  the  eternal — we  long 
with  an  ever  unslacked  thirst  for  those  hidden 
fountains  of  everlasting  truth,  of  which  the  few 
who  have  partaken  have  never  died,  but  live 
on  in  human  hearts,  remembered  with  an  undy- 
ing love. 

The  great  command  to  worship  God,  without 
sign  or  form — the  unseen,  eternal  spirit,  and 
no  created  idol,  is  based  upon  this  very  ground 
of  an  abstract  ide%  which  the  mind  of  man  is 
able  to  conceive,  and  intimates  also  the  growth 
of  that  mind.  Did  not  the  mind  of  man  grow 
in  the  progress  of  the  ages,  the  dumb  idol  of 
the  Heathen  would  be  as  significant  now  as  it 
was  to  the  mind  of  the  Brittain  or  the  Gaul 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  to  this  day  to 
the  mind  of  the  South  Sea  Pagan.  But  men 
outgrow  this  material  symboliHm,  and  there- 
fore were  from  the  first  forbidden  to  worship 
anything  but  the  abstract,  unseen  spirit,  over 
all  and  in  all.  Man  was  to  worship  the  Infinite, 
for  to  worship  less  than  this  was  to  limit  the 
soul. 

The  child  wonders  and  pines  to  know  what 
is  beyond  the  girdle  of  hills  which  skirt  his 
horizon — it  is  the  germ  of  the  unlimited  soul 
within  him,  the  instinctive  human  longing  for 
that  which  is  beyond  his  present  experience, 
the  spark  of  the  Infinite  withlfi  him  struggling 
for  space. 

The  age  demands  that  we  look  beyond  the 
material  to  a  more  internal  experience  for  the 
basis  of  many  truths  absolutely  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  the  race.  All  arguments  based 
upon  a  denial  of  this  must  eventually  fall  into 
contempt.  The  unseen  world  is  as  real,  as 
tangible,  and  as  all-pervading  as  the  one  which 
we  see  by  the  external  sense,  and  we  can  no 
more  cast  aside  the  one  than  the  other. 


■  »<»>« 


OUR    POLITICAL    PORTRAITS. 


Fob  months  past,  during  the  exciting  politi- 
cal campaign  now  so  near  its  close,  we  have 
been  giving  our  readers  portraits  and  biogra- 
phies of  many  of  our  most  prominent  political 
men,  including  those  of  all  the  candidates  of 

the  principal  parties  for  President  and  Yice- 
VoL.  ni— 30. 


President  As  a  fitting  close  to  this  campaign 
series,  we  present  in  the  present  number  of  our 
Magazine  the  portraits  and  brief  biographies 
of  two  prominent  New  York  editors — Horace 
Greeley,  of  the  Tribune,  and  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  of  the  Herald.  Independent  of  the 
wide  field  which  these  two  editors  and  their 
journals  fill  in  public  observation,  there  seems 
to  be  a  fitness  in  thus  placing  them  in  juxtapo- 
sition at  the  present  time,  from  the  fact  that 
now,  after  many  years  of  most  bitter  warfare 
against  each  other,  they  have  been  marslialling 
their  forces  under  the  same  banner  in  this  great 
battle  of  the  Presidency,  fighting  gallantly  in 
the  same  ranks,  and  wielding  iheir  trenchant 
blades  against  a  common  foe.  This  union  of 
their  forces,  however,  we  should  remark,  seems 
to  be  confined  to  national  politics,  for  in  the 
canvass  for  the  State  and  city  elections  they 
support  dificrent  candidates.  *  And  whether 
their  personal  relations  have  been  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  changed  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  It  is  said  they  have  recently  break- 
fasted together  at  a  leading  hotel  in  the  city, 
but  whether  by  accident  or  design  we  are  not 
informed.  The  occasion  fbmished  a  subject  for 
illustration  to  one  of  the  city  pictorials,  (Frank 
Leslie's,)  from  which  we  copy  the  subjoined  re- 
marks; 

No  two  men  connected  with  JonrnallFm  In  thk  ooontxy 
bare  oocopied  a  larger  share  of  publio  attention  than  the 
editors  of  the  Herald  and  Tribune.  The  j  are  both  of  the 
Game  genus,  the  one  a  wiljr  New  Englandor  of  Scottish 
origin,  and  the  other  an  out-and-out  cannie  Scotchman  ; 
upon  foundations  so  similar,  yon  can  build  all  that  is  cmi- 
nentlj  practical,  all  that  is  positivfty  ideal,  all  that  is 
good  and  all  that  is  bad.  No  two  men,  in  the  course  of 
their  editorial  career,  have  been  more  consistent,  and  yet 
no  two  have  Taried  more  from  their  originnl  intention, 
and  this  will  be  admitted  If  wo  examine  the  present  tone 
'  and  manners'  of  both  papers,  and  refer  to  their  pecu- 
liarities in  times  past.  Heretofore  the  great  leading  idea 
of  thene  journalists  has  been  to  differ.  One  has  been 
Anti-Slavery,  the  other  Pro-Slavery  ;  one  was  Whig,  the 
other  Democratic  ;  one  was  for  Protection,  the  other  for 
Free-Trade  ;  one  defending  the  Puritans,  the  other  afifeet- 
ing  a  love  for  the  Cavalier  ;  one  was  encouraging  all  sorts 
of  social  reforms,  the  other  satiflflcd  with  things  as  tbey 
are ,  one  going  for  temperance,  the  other  against  all 
sumptuary  laws ;  in  short.  It  Is  proverbial  that  let  one 
paper  take  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  any  man  or  principle, 
the  other  paper  was  bound  to  ridicule  the  man  and  de- 
nounce the  principle,  and  so  it  has  continued,  with  little 
exception,  up  almost  to  the  present  time.  A  new  inter- 
est Is  just  now  thrown  around  these  gigantic  combatants, 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  for  the  moment  come  in  con- 
junction and  woTk  side  by  side. 

"  But  while  these  editors  affiliate  in  political  sentiments, 
another  wonderful  phenomenon  has  taken  place  :  Bennett 
and  Greeley  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  »  per- 
sonal introduction,  and  the  town  is  electrified  with  the 
fact.  For  years  they  have  been  neighbors,  fe11oW'<ntl- 
zens— for  years  they  hare  been  educating  the  people  to 
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dislike  them  both  ,  for  years  not  a  personal  fault  pos- 
iveMMed  by  either  bat  has  been  dragged  into  daylight  and 
held  up  for  commiaeration  and  scorn.  At  last  they  meet, 
notl  a  formal  recognition  and  go  moodily  into  the  discus- 
sion of  breakfast.  The  event  transpired  upon  the  morn- 
ing of  the  last  day  of  September,  1856.  The  sun  was  be- 
hind clouds,  the  hearens  were  filled  with  murky  drapery, 
which  occasionally  wept  tears  upon  our  mother  earth  ; 
the  place  of  meeting  was  the  Everett  House — the  grand 
tableau,  at  the  moment  of  the  most  interest,  has  been 
most  Iiappily  sketched  by  our  artist.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  conversation  which  ensued,  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  neither  was  in  a  communicallve 
mood,  and  although  for  the  moment  brought  together  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  still  their  meeting  must  have 
been  irksome,  for  there  can  be  no  real  aflSliation  between 
'  diabolism, '  and  '  vegetables  vivified.'  For  the  time  being 
these  two  eccentric  stars,  after  traveling  for  years  in  mu 
tually  distant  n^ons  of  space,  have  come  together,  but 
it  is  a  conjunction  such  as  comets  make  when  they  cross 
the  orbits  of  other  planets,  a  touch  and  go  as  it  were,  to 
mark  a  new  flight  of  divergence,  a  new  existence  of  years 
of  separation  If  any  sharp-sighted  seer  had  been  bold 
enough  a  few  months  ago  to  announce  that  cny  attraction 
eould  gravitate  these  men  together,  even  for  an  hoar,  he 
would  have  been  morally  stoned  in  our  streets,  and  been 
emphatically  without  honor  and  without  profit.  Together 
they  have  come,  however,  and  as  an  intellectual  battle 
which  can  be  viewed  from  a  safe  distance,  it  affords  food 
for  the  mind  to  witness  how  differently  they  make  their 
assaults  upon  the  common  foe,  and,  even  while  engaged  in 
the  same  battle,  how  each  stop  in  the  contest  to  annoy  one 
another  with  offensive  missiles,  and  turn  their  gleaming 
weapons  threateningly  in  mutual  destruction.  It  is  the 
French  and  English  armies  in  the  Crimea  of  politics ; 
while  the  enemy  is  in  sight  the  alUanee  may  have  efil- 
oiency,  bat  once  conquered,  or  no  longer  offensive,  old 
traditions,  old  hates,  old  ambitions  will  again  be  in  the 
ascendancy,  and  the  hopeless  yet  mutual  struggle  for 
supremacy  will  again  begin. 


tmmmt 


THE   CHILD. 


"  Ukto  lis  a  cbf Ul  !b  born  ;  nnto  us  a  Ron  ip 
given,  and  he  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Gonn- 
oilor,  PriDce  of  Peace."  Snob  should  be  the 
«5ng  of  exultation  and  joy  when  the  new  world 
©pens  upon  one  of  these  waift  of  Paradise ; 
when  an  ark,  freighted  with  eternal  dcstinicp; 
is  launched  upon  the  shores  of  this  beautiful 
earth,  and  intrusted  to  human  guidance. 

Wonderful  is  the  child  ;  wonderful  in  its 
mechaniFm — a  mtcrocogm  of  the  unlvei*8c,  dor- 
mant in  its  rosy  slumbers.  As  if  the  white- 
winged  -angels  had  borne  it  tenderly  from  the 
inner  spheres  through  the  ivory  gates  of  life, 
and  laid  it  asleep  upon  a  human  heart  And 
now  it  will  be  watched  with  untiring  love,  and 
ItA  little  wail  be  more  potent  than  the  blast  of 
a  trumpet — its  first  smile  will  be  more  cher- 
ished than  all  the  •*  wit  that  has  ever  set  the 
table  in  a  roar."  Every  house  has  its  little 
child,  yet  the  revelation  is  always  new,  always 
primeval,  always  Eden-like.  Indeed,  every 
married  pair  should  be  Eden-dwellers,  lying 


asleep  in  fresh,  beautiful  bowers,  canopied  by 
the  wings  of  angels  and  archangels— soothed 
by  lulling  waters  and  sweet  birds,  with  a  clear, 
heavenly  note  fitUlng  now  and  Iben  upon  the 
ear,  and  we  know  it  comes  adown  the  celestial 
bights. 

The  great,  dusty,  evil  city  is  no  place  for  the 
holiness  of  love — no  receptacle  for  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  most  high,  which  every  household 
should  present  There  is  no  room  there  for  the 
heavenly  incense — no  space  for  the  sweet  langh 
of  the  child,  or  the  tender  graces  of  maid,  wife, 
or  woman,  and  manhood  is  shorn  of  bis  beamA, 
and  walks  forth  with  a  hard  materialism  upon 
him,  bereft  of  all  the  semblance  of  a  God. 

Councilor  of  wondrous  wisdom  is  the  child 
to  the  truth-loving  parent,  willing  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  this  living  oracle,  taught  of  God,  and 
who  has  not  as  jet  forgotten  the  celestial  arca- 
na; and  whose  eyes  gleam  with  a  supernal 
brightness — ^whose  lips  murmur  in  unknown 
tongues ; 

"  Whose  exterior  semblance  dotti  belle 
The  soul's  immensity ; 
This  best  philosopher,  who  yet  doth  keep 
This  heritage->this  eye  curing  the  blind — 

That,  deaf  and  silent,  readest  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  forever  by  the  eternal  mind. 
Mighty  prophet  1  seer  blest, 
On  whom  these  mighty  truths  do  reat, 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find— > 
In  darkness  lost^the  darkaesa  of  the  gravo— 
Tliou,  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  a  slave, 
A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by. 
Thou,  little  child  I  yet  glorious  in  the  night 
Of  Heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  haghi^ 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  yean  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife? 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  its  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weigbt 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life." 

These  words  of  the  poet  are  not  extravagant 
to  him  who  receiveth  reverently  a  little  child; 
whose  arms  first  enfold  the  only  creature  **  un- 
spotted flrom  the  world,"  and  who  has  talked 
with  the  angels,  and  who  has  thus  received  the 
nearest  revelation  of  God  to  man.  Bleascd,  in- 
deed, is  that  child  whose 

"  Mother  brought  him  forth 
Under  the  apple  tree," 

which,  in  a  mystic  sense,  corresponds  to  the  best 
affections  of  love  and  friendship.  Very  har- 
monious will  such  child  be — a  Prince  of  Peace. 
The  first  thing  that  arrests  our  attention  in 
the  aspect  of  the  child  is  its  tone  of  author!^, 
its  air  of  command.  It  looks  around  like  a 
king.  It  points  here  and  there  for  contriba- 
tions.    Nothing  is  beyond  its  reach ;  even  the 
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mooa  is  not  too  high.  It  tries  every  thiog  with 
foot  and  hand,  aad  tooth  aud  oalL  It  will  know 
what  it  all  means.  It  will  not  be  pat  off,  and 
kicks  and  screams  lustily  for  that  which  is  de- 
nied it.  The  earth  is  subordinate  to  him — he 
feels  and  knows  his  own  mastery.  He  clings  to 
the  finger  with  a  grip  prophetic  of  his  hold 
upon  life  and  destiny. 

The  child  is  never  a  bom  slave.  He  maj  be 
made  one — a  poor  idiotic  chattel,  a  miserable 
time-server,  a  petty  coward,  a  servile  parasite 
— made  one  or  all  of  these  by  his  own  imbe- 
cility, or  the  cupidity  of  another,  but  the  new- 
born child,  frvsh  from  the  creative  touch  of  a 
Aree-loving  God,  is  a  very  king,  whether  he 
sprawl  in  the  grass  by  the  way-side,  or  crawl 
out  under  the  low  portal  of  the  slave  cabin,  or 
be  nurtured  amid  the  enervating  luxuries  of  a 
fashionable  hot-bed ;  everywhere  the  young 
child  ifl  regal.  We  may  blame,  coerce,  abuse 
and  oppress  the  child  till  he  grows  servile  as 
the  meanest  man  or  woman  among  us,  but  it  is 
our  own  perversion,  it  is  our  work,  not  the 
work  of  God  that  has  made  him  so. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  child  la  royal,  brave. 
Its  movements  betray  surprise,  curiosity,  alert- 
ness, but  no  fear  till  we  have  made  him 
cowardly.  He  Is  full  of  faith,  believes  all 
things,  trusts  all  things,  till  the  experience  of 
the  treachery  and  falsehood  of  those  about  him 
takes  from  him  this  ambrosia  of  the  heavenly 
bowers,  and  he,  in  place  of  the  divine  manna, 
eats  the  deadnsea  fruitage  of  our  lying  lips  and 
deceitful  hearts. 

The  child  is  an  early  and  defiant  qaestioner. 
It  is  a  rebel  to  custom  from  the  first.  It  cares 
nothing  for  the  proprieties ;  Nature  asserts  her- 
self without  let  or  hindrance  in  the  child ;  she 
IS  broad  and  significant,  and  says :  *'  My  way  is 
thus  and  thus,  but  I  have  planted  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  child  beautiful  germs,  which  will 
Bpring  up  and  bear  lovely  fruitage  unless  you, 
by  your  sordidncss  and  corruption,  and  indo- 
lence and  selfishnees,  mar  and  hinder  the 
growth  of  these  seeds  which  I  plant  in  all 
hearts.'' 

The  first  cries  of  the  child  are  those  of  the 
wild  animal  calling  for  its  instinctive  rights. 
It  has  no  tears  now,  any  more  than  the  young 
lion  has  tears.  Tears,  the  terrible  testimony  to 
wrong,  come  only  when  the  sovereign  nature  of 
the  child  has  been  outraged.  Tears  are  the  lan- 
guage of  impediment. 

When  it  begins  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  un- 
satisfied desire,  and  feel  the  coercion  of  a  will 
stronger  than  its  own,  or  the  crnsh  of  cruel 
vindictive  force,  then  tears  are  distilled  at  the 


benign  labyrinths  of  nature  to  save  the  child 
from  the  madneas  of  fever.  It  is  met  at  tilie 
very  thrediold  of  life  with  impediment,  which  it 
strives  with  giant  force  to  overcome,  and  kicks 
and  screams,  and  redness  of  the  face  are  as  yet 
all  the  weapons  at  command  for  this  lord  of  the 
material. 

When  the  young  master  is  declared  intolera- 
ble, the  mother  cries  and  coaxes,  frets  and  slaps, 
and  the  i^ther,  with  a  desperate  malice,  beats 
the  child  into  submission,  till,  ere  long,  he  is  that 
poor,  mean,  subservient  little  scoundrel  whom 
dull  people  praise  as  the  good  boy,  and  hold  up 
as  a  model  for  good  children.  When  a  child  has 
reached  this  pitch  of  degradation  he  is  utterly 
lost  The  human  child,  alive  with  impulse, 
ready  for  all  that  is  bright  and  stirring,  and 
health-giving,  has  given  place  to  a  poor,  arti- 
ficial snob,  who,  ten  to  one,  will  betray  his 
friend,  cheat  his  father,  and  abuse  his  wife,  when 
he  is  old  enough  to  do  all  these  things  in  a 
worldly,  decorous,  safe  way. 

The  child  has  the  whole  world  to  learn,  and 
the  hardest  lesson  to  him  is  the  learning  that 
his  own  will  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  another. 
He  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  his  will, 
as  well  as  those  about  him.  A  wholesome  sub- 
ordination is  a  hard  lesson  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a 
lesson  over-learned  by  most  of  persons.  Men 
and  women  arc  as  little  willing  to  walk  royally 
as  if  they  were  what  we  are  called  in  palpi tf^^ 
only  in  metaphor,  we  trost—"  poor,  miserable 
worms  of  the  dust" 

The  child  resists  your  authority  over  him  to 
the  last.  He  knows  of  no  law  but  that  of  love. 
He  has  been  from  the  first  taught  of  God,  and 
God  is  love.  He  lyrings  to  your  knee  with 
smiles  and  kisses,  for  his  whole  soul  responds  to 
your  look  of  tenderness,  and  he  turns  regally 
aside  .when  you  call  him  with  a  hamh  tone  of 
voice.  You  may  kill  oat  these  fine  instincts 
if  you  will,  but  the  day  of  retribution  will  come 
to  cover  your  face  with  shame,  and  fill  your 
heart  with  remorse.  You  may  beat  him  like  a 
slave,  you  may  confine  him  in  cellars  and  gar- 
rets, and  closets,  as  thousands  of  well-meaning 
but  unwise  persons  do,  and  in  return  you  may 
break  down  the  fine  forces  of  the  child,  or,  if  he 
be  one  of  the  more  powerful  representatives  of 
our  humanity,  he  will  go  forth  from  you 
hardened  in  heart  and  brutalized  in  aspect 

The  strong  passions  of  the  child  are  so  many 
elements  of  power,  which  may  send  him  forth  a 
sturdy  champion  for  all  that  is  noblest  and  best, 
a  clear-sighted  Hampden,  a  democratic  Crom- 
well, or  an  inspired  Milton.  These  fons«8, 
rightly  directed,  are  the  levers  to  remove  mouo- 
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taiDB  of  error  and  prejadioe,  and  evil  and  op- 
presBion  in  the  world. 


.*.«. 


HANDVERTS. 


The  charters  which  the  ancient  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Burghers  extracted  from  their  unwil- 
ling Bovereigns  as  security  for  their  rights, 
were  called  "  Handverts,"  because  the  King 
made  them  fast  with  his  own  hand.  In  tliis 
way  they  were  bonds  or  contracts,  to  be  ob- 
served in  good  faith,  like  any  contract  signed 
between  private  Individuals.  To  break  these 
Handverts,  or  to  annul,  ignore  or  suppress 
them,  was  a  violation  of  faith,  unworthy  of  a 
king  as  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  private 
mer(!hant.  The  people  have  found  it  more 
difficult  to  hold  potentates  to  their  pledges 
than  each  other.  A  betrayal  of  trust  from  the 
tim^  of  Judos  to  Charles  I  of  England,  and 
down  to  the  atrocious  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  by  whicb  tlie  North  has  been  be- 
trayed, has  always  been  regarded  as  a  crime  of 
deeper  turpitude  than  all  others ;  but  to  the 
people  themselves  must  be  awarded  the  merit 
of  having  taught  this  wliolesome  lesson  to 
rulers.  All  power  must  come  from  the  people, 
moral  as  well  as  political.  When  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  is  so  enlightened  that  they 
lay  down  and  assert  a  code  of  political  good 
faith,  the  revolution  is  complete,  and  the  peo- 
ple truly  may  be  said  to  govern. 


How  is  it  now!  How  is  it  with  the  church 
when  every  Saturday  sees  our  papers  w^ith  a 
long  string  of  advertisements  stating  that  the 

the  Rev.  Mr. and  the  Rev.  Dr.  So  and  So 

will  preach  here  and  there,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  star  actor  or  actress  is 
advertised,  or  a  new  prima  donna,  or  tenor? 
Where  is  the  magnetism  of  the  great  mind  and 
full  heart,  and  the  overflowing  soul  in  God's 
service,  when  all  the  clap-trap  of  the  papers 
and  all  the  prestige  of  theological  honors  must 
be  put  in  requisition  in  order  to  call  men  to- 
gether for  the  knowledge  and  worahip  of  God  ? 

Do  not  these  things  tell,  plain  ae  any  words 
can  tell,  that 

"  There  U  Bomething  rotten  in  Denmark  V* 


PROGRESS. 

OxcB  the  servant  of  God  went  out  by  the 
wayside  and  preached  the  gospel  needed  by 
blind,  suffering  humanity  under  the  blue  vault 
of  Heaven,  and  men  came  to  him  with  open 
hearts  and  attentive  ears  as  to  a  divine  oracle. 
The  early  Christians  did  not  wait  for  splendid 
temples  to  be  built  before  they  could  expound 
the  Heavenly  oracles;  but  by  the  mountain 
side,  under  the  solemn  stars,  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  wood  or  valley,  or  in  the  gloomy 
caverns,  called  together  those  who  would  come 
and  learn  of  the  truth. 

John  Wesley  went  out  to  the  disheartened 
operative  and  the  sooty  miner,  and  to  a  multi- 
tude of  twenty  thousand  lifted  up  his  voice 
like  a  trumpet  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  These 
men  spoke  with  an  eamestnesB  and  unction 
which  drew  men  to  hear ;  a  great  power  went 
forth  of  these  men,  and  the  world  was  made 
better  through  them. 

No  need  to  advertise  for  hearers ;  there  were 
no  empty  churches  if  the  man  of  God,  turning 
aside  from  the  great  temple  of  Nature,  chose  to 
q^ak  in  temple  made  with  hands. 


A    PEEP   AT   THE    PICTURE. 


On  our  way  to  our  studio  one  morning  we 
observed  the  sidewalk  impeded  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  seemed  attracted  by  a 
frame  containing  some  work  of  art,  which  the 
people  were  eagerly  viewing,  coming  and 
going,  and  peering  over  the  shoulders  of  each 
other.  We  saw  upon  the  face  of  each  as  they 
went  on  their  way  an  expression  not  only  of 
interest,  but  of  deep  sadness.  "  What  can  have 
moved  these  people  thus,"  we  inwardly  asked ; 
for  they  were  all  artisans,  of  both  sexes,  and 
mostly  fpreigners. 

Observing  a  stout  Irish  woman  leave  the 
group  with  her  apron  at  one  eye,  and  her  broad 
cheerfhl  face  expressive  of  a  new* and  unwonted 
grief,  we  asked  what  it  all  meant 

"  Indade,  and  ye  shall  sec,'*  she  said,  elbow- 
ing the  crowd  right  and  left,  so  that  we  could 
have  the  privilege  of  a  peep.  "  Ye  see  what  it 
is ;  it's  Washington,  it  is,  the  brave  boy,  prayln' 
his  prayers  in  the  snow." 

Yes,  it  was  the  rudest  of  rude  engravings, 
colored  in  the  highest  possible  coloring,  repre- 
senting Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  There  was 
the  great  man  upon  his  knees  in  the  deep  snow, 
with  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees  hanging 
densely  above,  while  to  the  right  was  a  rude 
tent  and  camp  flre,  around  which  the  half- 
naked  and  bare-foot  soldiers  were  assembled. 
It  was  a  wild,  graphic  picture — broad  cast  and 
strong,  such  as  the  people  in  their  roughest  as- 
pect could  understand ;  and  there  it  stood  upon 
a  barrel,  and  these  children  of  toil  went  and 
came  to  do  homage  to  the  great  idea  which  it 
was  meant  to  represent,  namely,  a  kingly  man 
above  selflshnessand  any  meanness  of  ambition, 
and  a  people  struggling  with  a  death  gripe  for 
their  rights.  It  is  thus  that  the  poor  Celt  and 
the  heavy  German,  and  the  thousands  of  on- 
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tatored  children  of  other  climes,  leara  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  history,  and  imbibe  a  revercnco 
for  our  institutions.  The  rude  picture  of 
Wasbingtou  at  Valley  Forge,  placed  upou  a 
barrel  by  the  wayside,  conveyed  a  lesson  bet- 
ter than  any  sermon  to  the  class  it  addressed. 


m  *  wO* »  ^ 


A    GLANCE   ALL    ROUND. 


Affairs  in  Europe  are  not  well  settled,  not- 
withstanding all  the  great  powers  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  ou  the  30th  of  March, 
and  agreed  to  "  bury  the  hatchet.''  The  form 
of  government  for  the  Danubian  Provinces  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  is  a  knotty  question 
yet  to  be  settled,  and  for  which  the  Congress 
of  £ml.)a6Badors  is  again  to  be  convened.  Rus- 
sia still  occupies  the  Isle  of  Serpents  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danuoe,  against  the  strong  remon- 
strance of  the  British  Government.  More  tiian 
this,  the  Russian  bear  has  lately  uttered  a 
growl  that  has  startled  all  Europe.  The  young 
Emperor  seems  inclined  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  he  has  ^'a  backbone."  He  announces 
himself  as  the  champion  for  ^'  the  divine  right 
of  kings,"  big  and  little.  No  matter  how  small 
the  kingdom,  or  how  despotic,  cruel,  or  inhu- 
man the  ruler,  his  motto  is, 

< '  A  king's  a  king  f<ur  a'  that, ' ' 
and  nobody  shall  be  allowed  to  meddle  with 
him,  do  what  he  may. 

The  despotism,  cruelties  and  crimes  of  the 
King  of  Naples  have  excited  the  Indignation 
and  horror  of  the  world.  Public  sentiment  iu 
England,  especially,  demanded  some  demon- 
stration to  check  such  inhuman  despotism,  and 
it  has  been  announced  that  a  formidable  British 
fleet  would  shortly  appear  in  a  menacing  atti- 
tude in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Whereupon  the 
French  Emperor,  jealous  of  any  separate  move- 
ment of  England,  announced  that  he  also  ^ould 
send  a  fleet  of  equal  force  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
indicating  that  no  pie  should  be  cut  in  the 
Italian  States  unless  he  had  a  flnger  in  it  But 
here  the  Russian  bear  growls,  and  says :  Let  the 
King  of  Naples  alone — don't  you  see  he's  a 
King?  ^^In  the  exercise  of  his  incontestable 
rights  of  sovereignty,  he  governs  his  subjects 
as  he  thinks  proper."  The  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  explained  in  a  circu- 
lar addressed  by  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  Russia  at  the  foreign 
courts.  This  circular  is  a  matter  of  such  grave 
importance  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
place  the  most  significant  portions  of  it  on 

record,  as  follows : 

"  As  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  if  the  qaestkm  is  not 
to  And  a  remedy,  it  appeals  to  us  that  it  is  time  io  seek  a 
means  of  prevention.    The  King  of  Naples  is  the  otyect 


of  a  pressure,  not  because  bis  Majesty  may  have  trans- 
gressed any  one  of  the  engagements  imposed  on  him  by 
treaties  with  foreign  eourta,  but  because,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  incontestable  rights  of  sovereignty,  he  governs  his 
sottjects  as  he  thinl&a  proper. 

"  We  e&n  understand  that  in  consequence  of  a  friendly 
predisposition,  one  Government  might  after  to  another  ad- 
vice Inspired  by  kind  interest,  and  that  this  advice  might 
even  assame  the  character  of  exhortation,  bat  we  think 
that  that  ia  the  extreme  limit,  at  which  it  ought  to  stop. 
Less  than  ever  is  it  now  permitted  in  Europe  to  forget 
tluit  sovereigns  are  equals  among  thcmsolvea  ;  and  that  it 
is  not  extent  of  territory,  but  tlio  sanctity  of  the  rights 
of  each,  which  regulate^i  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween them.  To  wish  to  obtain  from  the  King  of  Xaplee 
concessions  as  to  the  internal  rtgioie  of  his  Stalies  )>y 
threatening  dcmun^ftnitions,  in  to  y\U\\  to  govern  in  \\\a 
place,  and  to  proclaim  the  right  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak. 

"  It  is  needless  for  us  to  point  out  to  you  the  opinion 
expressed  by  our  august  master  on  such  pretentiionii.  His 
ifojeiity  entertains  a  hope  that  they  will  not  be  put  in 
practico  ;  and  he  is  the  more  strongly  imbued  with  this 
hope,  a^  it  is  also  the  doctrine  which  tlie  gtates,  where 
the  principles  of  political  liberty  are  the  more  fuHy  devel- 
oped, have  always  advanced.  It  is,  in  fact,  their  profes- 
sion of  faith.  You  will  be  careful,  whenever  the  two 
questions  above  alluded  to  are  started  at  tliepUceof  your 
residence,  to  allow  of  no  duubt  being  entertained  as  to  the 
opinion  of  our  august  master  on  tlie  subject  This  frank> 
ness  naturally  proceeds  from  the  system  which  the  Em- 
I>eror  has  adopted  from  the  moment  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  this  system  is  not  nnlbiown  to  yon. 

*'  Tlie  Emperor  wishes  to  live  in  good  harmony  with  all 
Governments,  and  hi-}  ^lajesty  thinics  that  the  best  means 
of  attaining  that  object  is  not  to  conceal  his  ideas  on  any 
questions  connected  with  public  European  right.  The 
faiieeau  of  those  who,  for  long  years,  have  supportcd^rith 
us  the  principles  to  which  Europe  owes  more  than  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  century  of  peace,  no  longer  exists  in  Hs  ancteat 
integrity.  The  wUl  of  our  august  master  is  foreign  to  this 
result.  Circumstances  have  restored  to  us  our  full  liberty 
of  action.  Tlie  Emperor  Ium  decided  to  devote  by  prefer- 
ence all  his  solicitude  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  the  internal  re- 
sources of  tha  country  an  activity  which  will  not  be 
diverted  by  things  abroad,  unless  when  the  positive  inter- 
ests of  Russia  shall  absolutely  demand  it. 

"  Russia  is  reproached  with  isolating  herself,  and  koe}>- 
ing  silent  in  presence  of  facta  which  do  not  accord  with 
law  or  equity,  and  it  is  said  that  Russia  sulks.  Russia 
does  not  sulk — sho  meditates.  As  to  the  sUenoe  of  which 
we  are  accused,  we  may  call  to  mind  that  a  short  time 
ago  an  artificial  agitation  was  organized  against  us,  bo- 
cause  our  voice  was  heard  whenever  we  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  support  right.  This  action,  tutelary  for  many 
Governments  and  from  which  Russia  herself  derives  no 
benefit,  has  been  laid  hold  of  to  accuse  us  of  tending  to,  I 
know  not  what,  universal  domination.  We  can  shelter 
our  silence  under  the  impression  of  this  towaembr.  We  do 
not,  however,  think  that  such  is  the  attitude  which  be- 
longs to  a  pow^r  to  which  Providence  has  astiigned  the 
position  which  Russia  occupies  in  Europe. 

"This  dispatch  proves  to  you  that  our  august  master 
does  not  confine  himself  to  this  character  when  he  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  make  known  his  opinion.  It  will  be  the 
same  whenever  tiie  voice  of  Russia  may  be  useful  to  the 
cause  of  right,  or  when  it  will  not  be  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Emperor  to  let  the  world  remain  in  ignorance  of  his 
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▼iowfl  and  opinions.  A.^  to  the  employment  of  oar  mate- 
rial forces,  the  Emperor  reserres  to  hiciHcIf  hiii  free  judg- 
ment. The  policy  of  our  anguat  maater  in  a  national  one  ; 
it  is  not  egotistical ;  and  if  his  ilajeatj  makes  the  inter- 
est of  his  people  paramount,  he  does  not  admit  that  the 
admncemcnt  of  thone  interests  can  excuse  the  vibration 
of  the  rights  of  others.    Yon  are  authorized,  fte. 

"  GoiHiiCHAKOlT.'' 

The  Vigilance  Committkb^ — Two  membera 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  at  8an  Francisco 
during  the  late  troubles  assi-sted  in  forcibly 
taking  some  arms  from  a  vessel,  which  were 
being  transported  to  the  city  for  the  nee  of  the 
Governor  in  an  attempt  to  put  down  or  crush 
out  the  Vigilance  Committee.  These  two  men 
were  afterward  arrested  and  indicted  for  piracy. 
The  last  arrival  brings  us  an  account  of  their 
trial.  The  jury,  after  being  out  five  minutes, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  It  appears 
that  the  Vigilance  Committee  is  strongly  sup- 
ported in  their  late  proceedings  by  the  public 
sentiment  in  California.  Some  of  the  villains 
driven  out  of  San  Francisco  by  the  Committee 
are  still  in  New  York,  "  cutting  up  "  various 
acts  of  rascality  and  crime.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
our  police  that  these  rowdies  still  go  "  unwhipt 
of  justice." 

Mexico  is  still  in  trouble  with  her  foreign 
relations.  Not  long  since  a  Spanish  fleet  visited 
her  coast  to  enforce  certain  claims,  and  now  an 
English  fleet  is  there  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  British  Charg6  d'Affaires  in  Mexico  has 
cloned  the  Legation  and  withdrawn.  But  tlie 
Mexican  President  is  about  to  Hend  Colonel 
Almonte  to  England  to  endeavor  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  disputes ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
bQlieve  that  Almonte^s  mission  will  not  alter, 
in  any  respect,  the  decision  already  arrived  at 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  unless,  indeed,  he  be 
furnished  with  instructions  to  concede  the  in- 
demnity demanded  by  Barron,  Forbes  &  Co. 
Although  the  claims  of  this  firm  are  s^tated  to 
be  the  immediate  motive  for  the  threatened  de- 
monstration against  Vera  Cruz,  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  from  what  transpired  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Mexican  bondholders  in  London, 
that  it  Is  intended  to  have  a  wider  scope.  It  is 
probable  that,  having  resolved  upon  taking  this 
decided  step  in  the  one  case,  Great  Britain  will 
not  withdraw  her  squadron  from  the  Mexican 
coast  until  all  the  outstanding  claims  of  her 
subjects  against  the  republic  are  put  in  a  fair 
train  of  settlement. 

If  England  attempts  to  do  nothing  more  with 
Mexico  than  to  collect  honest  debts  duo  to  her 
people.  Brother  Jonathan  will  keep  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  look  on.  But  should  she 
undertake  to  do  more  and  go  furtlier,  she  will 
be  reminded  that  we  have  a  Monroe  doctrine. 


The  Presidential  Cami'aign*  is  now  at  boil- 
ing point  The  appect  of  the  caae  has  not 
changed  much  since  our  last  issue.  We  are 
writing  this  paragraph  on  the  IGtb  of  October. 
Yesterday  morning  we  were  told  that  the  elec- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  on  the  previous  day  had 
gone  strongly  Democratic,  and  that  the  State 
was  sure  for  Buchanan.  The  Democrats  here 
were  in  high  glee,  and  burnt  a  good  deal  of 
powder.  But  this  morning  the  boot  is  on 
'tother  leg  and  the  smile  in  the  other  comer  of 
the  mouth.  It  is  said  that  Western  Peniv^lva- 
nia  has  turned  the  tables,  and  the  State  is  sure 
for  Fremont.  If  Pennsylvania  has  gone  for 
Fremont  now,  she  will  be  likely  to  give  a 
stronger  vote  for  him  on  the  4th  of  November, 
and  render  his  election  by  the  people  somewhat 
probable.  Ohio,  which  also  vot«d  on  the  l-1th 
October,  is  said  to  have  given  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  majority  for  the  Republican 
ticket  Fremont  electoral  tickets  are  formed 
in  four  of  the  Slave  States — Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  Kentucky.  But  a  few  dayt> 
will  tell  the  whole  story,  and  wo  are  disposed 
to  let  it  be  told  at  the  polla 
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ART,    SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

IxPtixyvsD  SnivNixo  Maoiuxbry. — An  llJQgltdi  inrsntor 
has  brooght  forward  a  new  mode  of  constructing  and 
working  the  fljers  of  certain  descriptions  of  spinning  ma- 
chinery, so  as  to  put  two  twists  into  the  roving  or  jam  at 
every  turn  of  the  flyer  ijistead  of  one,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  au<l  at  the  same  time  causing  the  yam  to  wind  upoo 
a  bobbin,  -which  is  placed  vertically  and  horizontally,  axid 
made  to  rotate  within  the  flyer  as  the  latter  traTels  round 
it.  The  flyer  employed  in  carryiog  out  this  inyentioncoa* 
sists  of  an  oblong  frame,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  which 
arc  attaclied  cross-bars,  furnished  with  eyes,  through 
which  the  yum  passes  from  the  delivering  rollers  above 
to  the  bobbin  within  tho  flyer.  The  additional  twist  is 
given  to  the  yam  by  causing  it  to  pass  firogn  the  upper 
part  of  the  flyer  several  times  round  one  of  the  legs  and 
arms  of  tho  flyer  to  tho  lower  part  of  the  same,  and 
thence  up  through  an  eye  beneath  tho  bobbin  on  to  and 
around  the  lattcr,*which  is  caused  to  rotate,  at  a  proper 
surface  speed,  by  means  of  a  roller  which  rotatesi  in  con* 
tact  therewith,  and  is  actuated  bj  suitable  gearing  witbm 
the  flyer. 

CoiMxa  Oou>.— The  necessary  power  for  wDricing  the 

coining  machinery  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  is  obtained 
from  a  large  steam  engine  of  the  form  UHutilly  known  a^ 
the  steeple  engine  ;  it  i.s  a  double  vertical  h!gh-pre»iin* 
engine,  with  cranks  at  right  angles,  the  power  being  car- 
ried ofT  by  a  caoutchouc  belt,  two  foet  wide,  firom  a  drum 
of  eight  feet  in  diameter — the  estimated  power  beiiy 
equal  to  ninety  hor!<e.<<.  The  rolling  mills,  four  in  number, 
are  driven  by  belts,  at  the  rate  of  six  revolutions  per  min- 
ute— the  diRtiinces  between  the  rollers  being  adjusted  by 
double  wedifes,  moved  by  a  train  of  wheels  which  arecon- 
necteil  with  a  dial-plate  and  bands,  divided  and  nombered 
into  hours  and  minutes,  so  as  to  indicate  the  proper 
thickness  of  the  strips  of  metal  without  the  ose  of  gaufc-x. 
Gold  strips  are  heated  in  an  iron  heater  by  steam,  and 
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yraxcd  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  melted  wax  ;  and  the  silver 
strips  arc  coated  with  tallow  by  xneana  of  a  bruRh. 


O^cnxATixu  Exavat. — ^The  onciUating  eogine,  as  im- 
proved bjr  Pattlion,  does  not,  as  in  ordinary  oftcillatora, 
admit  steam  at  the  trunnions,  but  takes  it  in  through  an 
arched  pipe  surmounting  and  secured  to  the  cylinder.  As 
the  cylinder  oacillates  on  its  trunnions  it  simnltaneoasly 
briogs  ih«  induetion  and  exhaost  porta  into  eominnDica- 
tioa  with  tlio  steam  ports  in  the  wings  or  flanges  of  the 
saddlo  which  fits  over  the  arched  steam  pipe.  By  thus  re- 
ceiving the  steam  friction  is  saved,  the  motion  is  left  freer, 
and  there  is  a  diminution  of  wear  and  tare.  The  engine 
is  alike  adaptablo  and  equally  efficient  for  looomotiTe, 
itandiag  or  marine  purposes. 


Patkjtt  Horse-Shom. — ^The  newly  Invented  horse-shoe 
entirely  does  away  with  the  practice  of  drlriag  nails  into 
the  horse's  hoof.  It  has  not  a  naU  nor  a  nali-hole  in  it. 
OtherwiiM  it  is  made  in  the  oommon  form,  and  ia  held  on 
to  the  foot  by  an  iron  cap  something  in  the  shape  of  a  low 
cut  vamp  of  a  man's  leather  shoe,  or  the  leather  peak  on 
the  front  of  a  boy's  cloth  cap.  This  iron  cnp  on  the  hoof 
is  about  two  inches  wide  at  the  toe,  bat  narrower  on  each 
side  toward  the  heel.  It  is  00  thin  as  to  be  a  little  flexiblo, 
and  10  fastened  to  the  foot  by  a  screw  passing  through  tho 
two  ends  behind  by  tho  heeL  The  lower  edge  of  this  cap 
fits  Into  a  groove  cut  in  tho  outer  edge  of  the  shoe,  which 
holds  them  together,  and  the  screw  fastens  them  both  to 
the  heof.  This  cap  dora  not  come  to  muohwear,  and  will, 
it  is  said,  outlast  many  shoes  of  the  usual  kind. 


Tmc  ZoDUGAL  LiQHT.— Tlio  veteran  Humboldt  has  writ- 
ten to  tho  Astronomical  Society  on  certain  appearances 
connected  with  the  zodiacal  light,  dra\ring  attention  to 
new  &cts  connected  with  that  phenomenon,  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  remarkable  light  is  not  confined  to  tho 
west,  as  was  au])posed,  but  has  been  seen  by  him.self  and 
others  in  the  eaat  at  the  same  time.  Tho  latest  objjervcr, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  Chaplain  of  the  V.  S.  frigate  Missis- 
sippi during  her  recent  cruise  in  the  China  and  Japan 
?eas,  reports  titat  he  saw  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
the  Kodiacal  light  simultaneously  at  both  east  and  we:»t 
horizons  for  Bcveral  nights  in  succession.  Tlie  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  sum  of  his  observations  will  be  a  start- 
ling ono  to  many,  viz  :  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  by  a 
nebulous  ring  lying  within  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  He 
made  more  than  three  hundred  sets  of  observations  ;  and 
found  that  if  by  tho  revolution  of  the  earth  ho  receded 
from  tho  eliptic,  the  zodiacal  light  moved  a  little  in  the 
same  direction,  and  rice  versa.  Mr.  Jones  confutes  the 
tdea  of  its  being  a  solar  ring,  on  tho  ground  that  the  lat- 
eral changes  from  hour  to  hour  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
sodiacal  light,  especially  toward  the  horixon,  could  not 
have  taken  place  in  a  ring  so  distant  as  a  solar  ring  would 
have  been  at  the  point  where  reached  by  the  horizon. 


THnjfoaSAPnT.^This  beautiful  art  in^olvos  the  taking 
of  impressions  from  wood  in  perfect  imitation.  The  wood 
is  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  cold  evaporation  of 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  aud  this  acid  ia  then  well 
wij>ed  off  from  the  surface.  Afterward  it  is  laid  upon  a 
piece  of  CJilico  or  paper,  or  common  wood,  and  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pre^s  an  impression  Ih  taken,  which  is  quite  invisi- 
ble ;  but  by  exposing  this  iiuprcssiou  immediately  after  to 
tho  action  of  a  strong  Iieat  u  mo.st  perfect  and  beautiful 
representation  of  the  piinting  wood  instantaneously  ap- 
pears. In  the  same  way,  with  the  same  plate  of  wood, 
without  any  other  add  preparation,  a  namber  of  impres- 
sions, about  twenty  or  more,'  majF  be  taken.    All  these 


impressions  show  a  general  wood  like  tint,  most  natural 
for  light  c<-lurod  woods,  such  as  oak,  walnut,  maple,  &c.; 
but  for  other  woods  that  have  a  peculiar  color,  such  as 
mahogany,  ro.sewood,  kc,  tho  impression  must  be  taken* 
if  a  true  imitation  be  required,  on  a  stuff  dyed  of  the  light 
color  of  the  wood. 


-•♦- 


GoLi>-BRARDra  RocK8.-»-In  a  paper  on  thia  subject,  read 
before  the  British  Association  of  Sdenoe,  by  Mr.  Hopkins, 
that  gentleman  stated  that  the  less  the  primary  seriee  of 
rocks  are  covered  with  eompact  sedimentary  rocks,  the 
more  Ikvorable  they  arA  to  develop  and  liberate  their  me- 
tallic contents.  It  is  the  superficial  dieint^n^tion  and 
final  decomposition  of  the  edges  of  tho  meridional  bands 
of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  schists  and  quartz  that  pro- 
duce tho  great  auriforous  deposits  of  South  and  North 
America,  Australia,  Africa,  India  and  Siberia.  These  su- 
perficial disintegrating  actions  of  the  auriferous  crystalUne 
rocks  are  incessantly  going  on. 


PBCVLURnnea  of  Cast  and  WBOucirr  Iroit. — ^These  two 
kinds  of  material  are  very  different  in  their  phyRicul  as 
well  as  in  their  mechanical  properties.  Cast  iron  is  a 
hard,  rigid,  crystalline,  unmalleable  substance,  which 
presents  a  great  resistance  to  a  force  of  compression,  but 
a  oomparatively  small  resistance  to  that  of  extension ; 
and,  from  its  low  degree  of  ductility,  it  undergoes  but  lit- 
tle elongation  when  acted  upon  by  a  tensile  forco.  On  the 
contrary,  wrought  iron  is  a  flexible,  malleable,  ductile 
substance,  which  presents  a  great  resist^inco  to  a  force  of 
extension,  but  a  somewhat  les-i  resistance  to  that  of  com- 
proiiflion — undergoing,  from  its  high  ductility,  a  consider- 
able elongation  when  acted  upon  by  a  ten.Hile  force.  Wlien 
the  two  metals  are  released  from  the  action  of  the  temtlle 
force,  the  set  of  the  one  metal  differs  widely  from  tho  set 
of  tlio  other.  The  fiexibihty  of  Mrought  iron  ia  from  eight 
to  ten  "Umes  greater  than  that  of  cast  iron.  Under  the 
same  increase  of  temperature  the  expansion  of  wrought 
iron  is  oonsiderably  greater  than  that  of  cast  iron.  ^Thfle 
wrought  iron  yields  to  a  stroke,  cast  iron  is  readily  broken 
by  a  severe  collision,  or  by  any  violent  vibratory  action. 


-»-•- 


Raiiwat  SAvmsa  Apparatts. — ^The  improved  railway 
sanding  apparatus,  now  in  use  in  England,  consists  of  a 
sand-holder  fixed  in  front,  to  the  engine  ftMning,  directly 
above  the  rail,  and  having  a  conical  bottom,  upon  which 
the  sand  rests.  Within  the  holder  Ls  a  valve,  suspendcti 
by  a  cord  running  along  the  side  of  the  engine,  and  which, 
by  a  simple  arrangement,  is  placed  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  engineer.  The  end  of  the  sand-holder 
terminates  in  an  India-mbber  tube,  which  prevents  the 
scattering  of  tho  sand  by  tlie  wind,  and  also  any  fracture 
when  meeting  with  any  obstacle. 


-•-«- 


MoDKRW  Aoousnc  PsixciPUBB.^In  order  to  perfect  the 
acoustic  principles  or  qualities  of  the  new  O&pitol  exten- 
sion at  Washington,  the  architect  proposes  to  place  tho 
ceiling  at  such  a  hight  as  to  be  witlun  the  Umit  of  percep- 
tibility, and  thus  strengthen  the  voice  ;  to  destroy  rever- 
beration between  the  celling  and  the  floor,  by  a  thick  car- 
I)et  on  the  latter ;  to  prevent  echoes  from  the  wall.i,  by 
drapery — from  the  chairs  and  desks,  by  cushioning  tbem; 
to  keep  out  extraneous  sounds,  by  making  tho  room  an  in- 
terior apartment  lighted  only  from  above ;  to  secure  a 
tranquil  atmoHphcrc,  uniform  in  its  density  and  refraction 
of  sound,  by  excluding  all  currents  of  hot  or  cold  air ;  to 
secure  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air  at  tho  temperature 
desired  for  the  room,  by  introducing  the  air,  by  mechan- 
ical means,  through  all  parts  of  the  ceiling,  and  taking  it 
out  through  all  parts  of  the  floor  i  and  to  preront  all  in- 
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terfereace  with  ventilation  by  the  lights  at  night,  by  plac- 
ing Ihcm  outside  the  room,  abore  the  skylights.  These 
may  be  considered  the  perfection  of  modem  acoostic  prin- 
ciples in  the  construction  of  public  halls. 


ijfPBOvBD  Hkatinq  Apparatts.^A  Parisian  has  de-rised 
some  novel  and  ingenious  arrangements  for  obtaining 
heat.  The  general  principle  is  such  an  arrangement  of 
fluted  or  plain  tubes,  trith  tnfta  of  wire  running  through 
fhem,  to  be  heated  in  any  convenient  way,  as,  while  hot, 
can  have  water  continually  to  flow  over  or  through  them. 
The  heated  surface  being  extensive  in  proportion  to  the 
water  to  bo  heated,  keeps  the  latter  in  a  constant  state 
of  ebullition,  and  by  passing  in  that  state  through  otiier 
pipes,  so  as  to  recirculate  over  the  heated  surCace,  great 
eoonomv  of  fuel  is  the  result. 


"►«- 


GtrrrA-PERCHA  Tubes. — Some  practical  experiments 
which  liave  recently  been  made  show  an  almost  incredible 
strengtii  in  gutta-percha  tubing,  and  its  value  above  other 
materials  for  water-pipes,  etc.,  where  power  to  resist  great 
pressure  Is  required.  Thus  a  pipe  half  an  inch  inside  di- 
ameter stood  three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  burst  at  three  hundred  and  ninety  ;  a 
five-eights  inch  pij^e  stood  till  five  hundred  and  eighty. 
pounds  of  pressure  to  the  square  inch  was  applied  ;  but  a* 
quarter  inch  pipe,  made  for  soda  fountains,  stood  en- 
tirely uninjured  the  great  pressure  of  one  thonsmd  to  the 
square  inch.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Dr.  Riddel,  of  Madras,  lias  rcoently  found,  in  malcing  ex- 
periments on  the  madder  plant  of  India,  tliat  its  milky 
juice,  when  dried,  becoraos  tough  and  hard  like  gutta- 
percha and  precisely  analogous  to  it.  It  is  charred  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  converted  into  a  yellow  resinous  substance  by 
nitric  acid,  and  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  acted  on  by  mu- 
riatiq  or  acetic  acid  or  alcohol.  Spirits  of  turpentine  dis- 
solve it  into  a  viscid  glue,  which,  when  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  pressed  together,  and  then  separated, 
shows  numberlcj^s  minute  threads — all  which  results  cor- 
resiMnd  with  those  of  gutta-percha.  . 


■♦-► 


TO   LAURA. 
[After  th«  manner  of  Herriek.] 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  "  MAGGnS  BKIX." 


Nat  I  seek  not  to  reprove  me, 
Nor  from  thy  heart  remove  me  ; 
The  only  blame  that  thou  canst  name, 
Is  that  I  too  mneh  love  thee.    ■ 

My  heart 's  so  Imked  about  thee 
Tliat  nought  from  it  can  rout  thee. 
And  like  the  blight  of  Winter's  night 
This  world  would  be  without  thee. 

AH  fair  forms  which  come  near  mo 
To  me  the  more  endear  thee  ; 
What  can  eclipse  thy  pearly  lips. 
Or  who  like  thee  can  cheer  me? 

I  know  that  all  adore  thee, 

If  only  to  deplore  thee. 

And  that  each  breast  you  rob  of  rest 

Unheeded  comes  before  thee. 

Tlicn,  fairest,  do  not  chide  me, 
When  sitting  thus  beside  thee, 
If  I  should  pray,  thou,  dearest,  may 
My  chosen  spirit's  bride  be. 


> « 

PRETTY   WOMAN    IN   THE   CARS: 
WITH  SUNDRY    OTHER    DAGUERBEOTTFUS,    TAKES 
DURING  ▲  RIDE  IN  THE  BOWERY    AND    THULD 
AVENUE   LINE. 


It  is  jast  eleven  o'clock  ;  men  .who  work  bj 
the  day  have  all  gone  to  their  places,  each  with 
a  tin  kettle  containing  the  lunch,  and  so  the 
stages  and  the  cars  arc  but  little  crowded. 
Men  and  women  sit  just  as  they  please — there 
is  no  need  of  nipping  in  at  the  knees,  or  holding 
in  at  the  elbows.  A  stout  burly  man,  Ko.  1, 
sits  diagonally,  that  he  may  the  better  spit  oat 

of  the  window.    Mr. is  an  editor.  No.  2, 

with  his  pockets  crammed  with  letters  and  docu- 
ments; he  is  a  radical,  and  does  not  mind 
dress,  so  his  trowsers  have  a  small  slit  over  the 
boot,  and  his  boots  are  terribly  twisted.  Bat 
he  is  a  character,  and  does  not  think  it  all 
worth  a  thought ;  so  he  opens  a  newspaper  with 
a  rush,  gives  a  general  glance  all  round  at  the 
passengers,  and,  satisfied  that  he  is  seen,  reads 
his  paper  wiih  a  savage  interest. 

Young  gentleman.  No.  3,  has  the  sbiniert 
possible  pair  of  boots,  and  a  cravat  that  might 
have  maddened  Brummel  the  Beau,  and  sent 
his  **fat  friend"  home  in  a  fit  of  despair. 
There  is  nobody  in  the  cars  worth  a  look,  and 
he  scats  himself  down  to  curl  his  mustache 
upon  each  side,  a  bright  diamond  ring  flashing 
now  in  the  eyes  of  the  editor,  and  now  in  those 
of 

Stout  woman.  No.  4,  who  has  a  weany  child 
in  her  arms — a  lank,  flabby-looking  boy  of 
three  years,  whose  long,  thin  legs  seem  to  have 
wilted  down,  for  they  hong  over  her  lap  like  & 
vine  over  a  trellis  on  a  hot  Summer  day  after  a 
droath.  Stout  woman  grows  red  in  the  face, 
because,  in  the  process  of  manipulation,  young 
gentleman's  elbow  touches  her  side.  But  that 
thin,  weak  boy — was  it  hers  ?  Could  a  stout 
woman  like  that  do  no  better  in  the  domestic 
line  ?  We  grew  nervous,  and  began  to  conMder 
the  child  a  waif,  a  changeling,  when  weakly  boy 
turned  to  his  doating  parent  with  a  request : 

"  Ma,  wont  you  wipe  my  nose,  naow,  say?-' 
Poor  thing !  The  nose  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble,  so  pale  was  it,  and  so  brief.  Suddenly, 
small,  scrofulous  boy  gave  a  kick  of  unprece- 
dented energy,  considering  size  and  color,  full 
into  the  shins  of 

No.  5,  a  smart  youth  of  ten  years,  with  a  very 
tight  jacket  and  very  tight  trowsers,  and  back 
of  such  a  hollow  and  straightness,  that  you  ' 
feared  he  would  double  up  the  wrong  way  in  a 
fit,  or  something  of  the  kind.    No.  5  started,  his 
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oarlj  hair  took  a  tighter  curl,  and  hifi  alert 
little  body  twitited  itself  round  like  a  sharp 
cntting  machine  that  goes  with  a  bite,  and  he 
fixed  a  pair  of^witherlng  eyes  upon  weakly 
boy,  which  canaed  him  to  turn  himself  wiltingly 
upon  the  maternal  bosom.    Whereat 

No.  6  laughed  inwardly,  and  chuckled  out^ 
wardly,  she  being  privileged  so  to  do,  because  of 
her  amplitude  of  occnpation  on  the  seat,  includ- 
ing her  basket,  containing  the  starched  collars 
and  appendages  of  several  persons  of  the  mas- 
caline  gender.  The  laugh  caused  No.  2  to 
growl  over  his  paper,  and  No.  8  to  look  dag- 
gers, supposing  it  meant  for  him  and  his 
mustache. 

No.  T,  a  man  with  a  terrible  squint,  brought 
his  eye  to  bear  as  best  he  could  upbu  No.  6, 
without  being  able  to  tell  what  it  all  meant, 
while  No.  4'  placed  a  hand  like  a  Northern 
warming-pan  over  the  shoulder  of  weakly  boy. 
threatening  to  quite  bum  him  up  but  for  his 
scrofula — persons  afflicted  therewith  having  a 
damp,  soppy  atmosphere  quite  enough  to  ex- 
tinguish flames  of  any  kind. 

No.  9  is  a  negro,  with  the  most  exact  and 
cleanest  of  possible  garments,  ibce  bright  and 
open,  a  slight  odor  of  bergamot  from  hair  oil,  a 
manner  polite  and  cheery.  He  has  a  sealed 
ring  on  the  fourth  finger,  where  the  wedding 
ring  is  placed  upon  a  bride's  hand,  and  a  bright 
gold  chain  crossing  a  smart,  maroon  velvet 
waistcoat.  ^  fle  looks  steadily  out  of  the  door, 
where  the  driver  stands  with  his  two  feet  wide 
apart,  geeing,  whoaing  to  the  horses,  for  he  is 
conscious  that 

No.  10  has  fixed  a  dreadful  pair  of  goggle- 
looking  eyes  upon  him,  with  the  intent  to  have 
him  ejected  from  the  car,  for  **  what  right  has 
a  negro  to  ride  with  white  folks?"  is  the  inter- 
nal questioning  of  No.  10 ;  and  so  he  purses  in 
his  coarse,  crooked  lips  as  much  as  he  can,  and 
eyes  the  negro  sternly.  In  the  meantime  his 
tobacco  has  found  a  channel  down  each  side  of 
his  chin,  squeezed  out  by  the  terrible  and  un- 
wonted compression  of  a  pair  of  square  Jaws, 
covered  with  a  beard  unkempt  for  the  last 
month.  No.  10  has  nearly  split  a  hole  in  the 
knee  of  a  pair  of  very  thread-bare  trowsers  in 
bis  indignation  at  No.  9,  and  his  boots  have 
actually  cracked  open  each  side  f^om  the  same 
reason,  probably.  Swelling  with  inward 
wrath  and  indignation,  his  whole  person  emits 
a  compound  odor  of  lager  beer,  whisky  and 
garlick,  by  no  means  grateful  to  the  senses. 

In  comes  "  Bob,  the  newsboy."  "  Tribune, 
'*Erald,  Times,''  he  cries  with  a  ringing  voice, 
and  an  eye  that  sees  both  aides  of  the  car  at  the 


same  time,  shooting  between  the  projecting  tect 
like  a  meteor  among  the  stars ;  a  moment  here, 
and  he  is  gone,  without  a  ^'  let  up "  of  the 
horses.  As  eclipse  comes  over  newsboy  No. 
II  enters,  with  an  extra  broad  hoop,  and  nose 
so  high  in  the  air  that  you  wonder  she  does 
not  lift  herself  from  her  feet.  No.  2  growls 
again,  and  spreads  out  his  big  paper,-  and  No.  1 
takes  up  all  the  room  he  can.  Conductor  is 
obliged  to  go  in  and  make  room  for  lady  and 
hoop,  who  sits  down  and  nearly  covers  up 
wealriy  boy  upon  one  side,  and  smart  boy  No. 
5  in  the  circumference  of  the  hoop.  There  is  a 
general  stir  and  mix  up.  Mother  of  weak  boy 
brings  him  out  to  the  light,  perfectly  blue  in 
the  face,  and  No.  5  craclis  his  back,  and  ^naps 
his  eyes,  and  rushes  to  the  comer  seat,  where 
he  puts  one  knee  upon  the  seat  and  one  elbow 
out  of  the  window,  and  IooIes  out  severely  upon 
the  horses.    In  the  meantime 

No.  12  comes  in  with  a  bouquet  in  her  hand, 
and  very  short  dress,  and  tips  of  embroidery 
peeping  out  here  and  there.  She  is  about  the 
size  of  No.  5,  and  makes  directly,  by  a  sort  of 
electrical  affinity,  across  to  the  comer  where 
he  sits  threatening  all  out  of  doors.  No  12  is 
a  long  time  getting  fixed,  and  she  is  not  quite 
right  till  No.  5  has  taken  in  his  elbow,  put 
down  his  foot,  and  taken  off  his  cap  just  a  mo- 
ment to  ron  a  pair  of  gloves  through  that  closely 
curled  scalp  of  his. 

All  at  once  the  conductor  is  seen  to  msh,  with 
a  smile,  across  the  car.  A  moment  before  the 
gruff  driver  had  gone  through  a  spasm,  meant 
for  a  bow.  The  horses  stop — there  is  a  dead 
pause.  People  begin  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, impatient  of  the  delay.  Smart  boy  and 
little  girl  with  bouquet  do  not  mind  it,  they 
are  exchanging  young  glances.  Editor  growls 
and  crushes  the  paper  with  a  jerk.  Lady  with 
hoop  takes  occasion  to  give  it  a  bettor  spread. 
Weakly  boy  lifts  up  a  small  dead-looking  hand, 
and  wails  *'  Ma  "  audibly ;  well  he  may,  for 
what  right  had  she  to  give  existence  to  so  much 
disease  and  misery?  Man  with  the  excited 
boots  takes  his  eye  from  negro,  and'  tries  to  see 
what  it  all  means. 

Here  it  is — a  pretty  woman.  Was  there  ever 
anything  like  it?  The  conductor—it  is  his 
privilege — ^has  her  by  the  arm  and  hands  her  in 
with  a  triumph,  as  if  he  would  say : 

"  Look  here,  now ;  here  is  about  the  nicest 
little  piece  of  a  woman  to  be  seated  that  you 
ever  saw.  It  isn't  every  car  that  can  show  the 
like."    And 

Pretty  woman  comes  on,  smiling  with  such  a 
fineness  and  fixiish  as  is  wonderful  to  see.    She 
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has  a  vail,  of  course — pretty  women  always  do — 
so  thin  that  you  think  it  a  cob-web.  and  wonder 
the  little  nose,  turned  np  the  least  bit  in  the 
world,  (that  is  always  the  nose  for  a  pretty 
woman,)  yon  wonder  it  does  not  come  right 
through ;  aifd  then  snch  white  gleaming  teeth, 
not  quite  even,  (see  Fielding's  Amelia) — the 
mouth  was  more  piquant  for  that  very  reason — 
with  lips  (she  had  a  way  of  biting  them  now 
and  then)  just  as  red  as^he  bit  of  coral  she  had 
about  her  neck.  Then  the  bonnet,  snch  a  bit 
as  it  was,  all  gossamer  and  roses,  and  the  bright 
curls  would  peep  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of 
them,  aud  one  would  just  fall  over  the  left  eye, 
and  it  must  be  thrown  aside  with  a  toss  that 
only  a  pretty  woman  can  give,  and  which  sets 
all  the  riblK>n6  and  gauzes  in  a  flutter. 

What  a  smile  pretty  woman  has,  and  how  it 
has  put  the  whole  car  in  commotion.  Gon« 
ductor  will  not  let  her  be  seated  unpleasantly, 
and  80,  in  the  eagerness  to  give  her  the  best, 
pretty  woman's  dress  is  a  little  twisted,  and 
shows  such  a  nnug  fit  of  a  gaiter,  without  any 
stiff  heels,  and  such  a  graceful  curve  of  figure  as 
only  pretty  women  can  have.  She  actually 
spreads  out  a  pair  of  cunning  little  gloves  in  a 
sort  of  pretty  despair  that  she  will  never  be 
seated,  and  blushes  and  smiles  just  as  if  she 
was  made  to  stand  right  In  the  middle  of  cars, 
to  let  people  see  how  sweet  and  taking  a  pretty 
woman  is,  and  how  she  takes  the  moodinesfi  out 
of  people  wherever  she  comes ;  and,  as  Spenser 
has  it, 

"  Makes  Bunsbine  in  a  shadj  place.'' 

Smart  boy  and  little  girl  were  too  busy  to 
note  all  this,  for  the  latter  had  already  given 
smart  boy  a  bud  from  her  1>oaquet,  and  he  felt 
himself  amply  compensated  for  the  kick  he  had 
received  from  weak  boy  in  the  arms  of  *'  ma/' 
who  gathered  up  the  wilted  little  legs,  and 
glared  at  pretty  woman  as  if  she  were  an  ogre. 
Lady  with  the  hoop  also  put  her  nose  so  high 
that  she  came  near  losing  the  focus  of  vision 
designed  to  wither  np  pretty  woman ;  and  as 
for  her  hoop,  it  dilated  itself  wonderfully. 

Pretty  wbman  tittered  a  little — it  was  quite 
charming — and  balanced  herself  cunningly 
upon  one  gaiter  ;  for  the  driver^  who  had  been 
looking  in,  bethought  himself  of  his  duty,  and 
set  the  horses  in  motion.  Burly  man  No.  1  has 
gathered  himself  up,  and  tries  to  look  genteel. 
Editor  smiles,  with  a  sort  of  milk-and-water 
smile,  and  tucks  the  paper  behind  him,  and 
jerks  up  suddenly  into  the  neighborhood  of  No. 
1,  in  the  faint  hope  of  making  I'oom  for  pretty 
woman. 

No.  6  smiled  all  over  with  a  rich,  honest 


smile,  as  if  every  fiber  in  her  body  had  been  re- 
frcfhed  at  sight  of  pretty  woman ;  and  .she 
tucked  her  laundry  basket*  up  into  her  lap  as 
if  she  would  jam  it  right  tVo^g^  ^^^^  l>ody 
rather  than  incommode  pretty  woman. 

Man  with  the  squint  jerked  himself,  and 
cocked  his  head  right  and  left  to  get  sight 
of  pretty  woman,  who  diddered  just  a  trifie, 
nice  and  fine  in  itself,  but  inconvenient  to  a 
man  with  his  peculiar  style  of  eye. 

No.  10  places  a  hand  over  the  weak  spot  in 
his  trowsors,  and  curls  up  his  toes  under  the 
boots.  ''  The  sword  has  outworn  the  scabbard," 
and  he  places  his  heels  back  and  throws  the 
breast  forward,  as  we  see  military  men  do,  and 
heroes  at  the  theater,  and  he  stared  at  pretty 
woman  mth  all  his  might 

No.  9  and  No.  3  bad  lioth  sprung  to  tlieir  feet 
on  the  first  appearance  of  protty  woman. 
Either  of  them  would,  judging  by  appearances. 
have  thrown  themselves  right  across  the  track 
rather  than  pretty  woman  should  be  in  the 
least  XHit  to  discomfort.  Young  gentleman  re- 
sumed his  scat,  seeing  No.  9  had  left  his ;  he 
turned  himself  a  little  toward  pretty  woman  as 
she  took  a  seat,  and,  behind  a  white  perfumed 
handkerchief,  gave  his  mustache  a  quick  imper- 
ceptible twirl,  but  it  was  a  twirl  to  kill ;  his 
foot  touched  pretty  woman's  gaiter,  by  pnie 
accident  of  course.  Pretty  woman  did  not 
mind  it,  perhaps  did  not  peroeive  it,  but  aome^ 
how  both  points  of  gaiters  were  just  visible  un- 
der the  frills  of  her  Fkirt 

It  took  pretty  woman  a  moment  to  get  fixed, 
to  call  in  the  ribbons,  adjust  the  dress,  and 
have'  the  nice  broideries  fall  as  they  should  over 
the  straw-colored  gloves.  She  knew  everybody 
was  looking  right  at  her,  but  Ehe  was  used  to 
it  and  she  glanced  around  with  a  Fmilc  that 
was  the  prettiest  jMirt  of  the  pretty  woman.  At 
length  she  observed  No.  9  standing  modestly  in 
the  doorway,  while  there  was  a  plenty  of  room 
beside  her.  Pretty  woman's  face  changed — 
she  blu&hed.  Pretty  woman  looked  ten-fold 
prettier ;  die  tacked  up  her  flounces  a  little  to 
one  side  ;  she  pointed  a  gloved  finger,  and  No. 
9  took  a  scat  beside  her ;  and  so  the  pretty 
woman  eat  between  Na  3  and  No.  9.  And  the 
car  went  on  up  the  town,  lumbering,  and  jerk- 
ing, and  the  bell  ringing  at  the  comers ;  and 
everybody  inside  had  been  made  brighter  and 
happier  because  of  pretty  woman. 


^»«4 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  TELEGRAPH  POST.  No.  III. 


[Tho  engraving  iatendeU  to  nccompany  the  preaent 
chapter  of  "confessions"  of  our  talkatiTO  telegrapli 
post  not  being  in  readlneati,  -wv  aro  obliged  either  to 
make  the  po«t  hold  itt  tongue  for  a  month,  or  let  it  hare 
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its  saj  without  an  illustration.  We  bdvo  concluded  to 
adopt  the  latter  altematire,  for  wo  find  that  when  a  tele- 
graph post  gets  in  the  habit  of  talking,  it  can  no  more  hobl 
its  tongue  than  a  womnu  ;  and  Hituatcd  b.H  our  i)or>t  is,  at 
the  corner  of  Broadwny  and  Fulton  htreet,  where  there  is  so 
much  to  be  socn  and  ko  much  to  excito  a  natural  propen- 
sity to  gossip,  we  would  not  run  (lie  hazard  of  stopping 
its  mouth  for  a  whole  month,  lost  it  might  spZtC] 

Every  pleaftant  afternoon  I  am  regaled  with 
lively  music  from  a  band  of  musicians  stationed 
upon  the  balcony  of  the  American  Museum,  and 
am  at  times  much  amused  in  watching  the  busy 
throng,  as  in  hurrying  by  they  gaze  upon  tho 
transpareneiea  and  paintings  placed  in  front  of 
the  building.  I  also  watch  the  crowd  that 
throng  around  the  door  as  the  visitors  leave  the 
building  after  the  performances  aro  closed,  and 
sigh  as  I  think  and  see  what  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  women  leading  abandoned  lives, 
and  constantly  seeking  some  new  excitement  to 
drown  thought  and  the  recollections  of  the 
past  Now  I  see  them  promenading  the  side- 
walk, arrayed  in  costly  robes,  and,  with  a  ste- 
reotyped smile,  casting  their  seductive  glances 
upon  each  passer-by.  At  other  times  they  drive 
by  in  gilded  carriages,  with  footmen  in  gorgeous 
livery,  thus  hurrying  on  until  death  comes  to 
put  a  ptop  to  such  mockery  of  life. 

The  following  message,  sent  over  the  wires 

this  morning  among  the  Items  of  news  to  the 

papers  of  a  neighboring  city,  was  only  too  well 

understood  by  me : 

"SrnrosRD  Scirro*,— Tho  body  of  a  female  about 
twenty-five  years  of  ago,  and  of  prepossessing  appt-arance, 
was  picked  up  this  morning  in  tho  North  River,  at  tho 
foot  of  Fulton  street.  The  body  could  not  have  been  long 
in  the  water,  as  the  dress  was  scarcely  deranged,  and  the 
featnreii  undisturbed.  A  sprig  of  fresh  leaves,  apparently 
plucked  but  a  few  hours,  were  found  concealed  in  the 
bosom  of  tho  dress,  and  a  plain  gold  ring  upon  the  finger 
of  one  hand,  with  tlie  simple  inscription  '  George '  upon 
the  inside.  Any  one  able  to  give  any  information  with 
regard  to  deceased,  will  communicate  with  the  Chief  of 
PoKce.»» 

Mournfully  did  the  tolling  bell  of  old  St. 
PanPs  break  upon  the  busy  hum  of  life  revelling 
at  its  bight  The  passers-by  cost  each  a  furtive 
glance  into  the  open  gates  of  the  chnrch-yard, 
and,  without  a  sigh,  hurried  onward,  for  wlint 
to  them  was  the  tolling  of  the  l)ell?  They  had 
too  much  to  think  of  in  life  to  give  a  thought 
to  death,  and  this  was  but  the  signal  that 
another  life  had  closed,  and  they  had  hardly 
begun  theirs.  Soon  carriages  came  driving  up 
to  the  door,  and  each  burly  footman  descended 
slowly  from  his  seat,  and,  opening  the  carriage 
door,  waited  with  silent  dignity  till  "  my  lady'' 
slowly  emerged,  flowing  with  silks  and  satins, 
followed  by  the  dainty  step  of  her  daughter, 
whoee  bright  eye  and  pale  cheek,  though  sui'- 


passingly  beautiful,  betokened  the  destroyer's 
hand,  and  that  ere  long  the  same  mournful  bell 
would  echo  for  her  the  notes  it  was  now  pealing 
forth.  These  had  scarcely  passed  the  portal  of 
the  church  when  I  espied  a  lone  figure  standing 
mournfully  within  the  gate,  shunning,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  observation,  and  her  head  bowed 
down  as  in  grief.  Her  dress  ill-accorded  with 
the  jeweled  robes  that  preceded  her,  and  as  she 
wrapped  the  simple  warm  shawl  more  closely 
about  her,  she  unconsciously  displayed  a  hand 
of  exquisite  mold  and  delicacy,  upon  one  finger 
of  which  was  a  plain  gold  ring,  that  mysterious 
little  talisman  that  has  carried  both  joy  and 
sorrow  into  many  a  heart  As  I  gazed  upon 
her  I  could  not  but  wonder  who  she  could  be, 
that,  dressed  in  plain  calico  robes,  cut  not  in 
thecity8tyle,butrather  of  rustic  mold,  should 
come  thus  among  the  rich  and  proud  to  mingle 
her  tears  with  theirs  over  the  departed.  No 
one  in  that  great  throng  heeded  her  presence ; 
indeed  they  could  not  if  they  would,  for,  sinking 
noiselessly  into  a  pew  near  the  door,  she  buried 
ber  head  in  her  hands.  Not  a  murmur  or  .righ 
escaped  her  lips,  only  the  long,  heavy  swelling 
of  her  bosom  betokened  the  conflict  within. 
As  the  last  prayer  was  uttered  and  the  solemn 
strains  from  th?  organ  called  the  mourners  to 
take  a  last  fond  look  upon  the  face  of  the  de- 
parted, she  slowly  arose,  and,  leaving  the  church 
with  downcast  look,  wended  ber  way  among  the 
graves  until  she  came  to  one  newly  dug  near 
the  railing  fronting  on  Fulton  street,  and  nearly 
opposite  me.  Gazing  for  a  moment  from  be- 
neath the  thick  vail  down  into  the  deep,  cold 
ground,  she  silently  dropped  a  small  white  rose- 
bud  into  its  depths,  and  then  turned  to  depart 
with  that  same  slow  and  mournful  step. 
I  was  troubled  to  think  who  this  strange 
young  being  could  be,  who  seemed  so  deeply 
to  mourn  over  the  departed,  and  yet  shun  all 
sympathy  from  those  who  came  to  perform  the 
same  sad  duty.  But  my  doubts  were  soon  re- 
lieved, painfully  to ;  for  when  the  solemn  night 
came,  and  the  church  clock  had  just  struck  the 
hour  of  eleven,  and  the  streets  were  compara- 
tively deserted,  I  saw  the  same  lone  figure 
stealing  silently  by  the  raOlng  and  turn  down 
Fulton  street  until  she  came  abreast  of  the  new- 
ly-made grave.  As  she  turned  to  look  back  to 
see  that  none  followed,  the  full  moon  shone 
bright  upon  her  upturned  face,  and  I  shuddered 
as  I  recognized  the  features  of  one  of  those 
unfortunate  beings  that  are  to  be  seen  daily 
riding  and  promenading  Broadway,  dreesad  in 
the  most  expensive  robes,  and  with  faces  wear^ 
ing  a  smile  that  seems  almost  ghostly  in  lis 
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unmeaningness.  I  bad  often  remarked  licr 
above  all  the  rest,  for  she  was  very  beaatiful 
and  Beemed  rather  to  keep  heraelf  aloof  from 
those  of  her  kind,  and  was  even  more  extrava- 
gant than  any  of  them  in  her  dress  ;  and  now 
what  a  contrast !  She  looked  in  drees  like  the 
Tillage  maidens  that  used  to  plaj  around  me 
in  days  gone  hj,  in  the  old  woods.  Her  dress 
was  plain  and  simple,  yet  neat.  It  was  evi- 
dently ddy  though  kept  with  Q9iejperhapt  as  a 
relic  of  happier,  purer  days — ^as  a  talisman  to 
carry  her  back  to  childhood's  hours,  when  she 
was  as  pure  in  thought  or  deed  as  the  birds 
that  caroled  their  joyous  song  above  her  head. 
I  saw  a  tear  as  it  tremblingly  glistened  in  the 
moonlight,  and  then  fell  from  the  long  lashes 
and  coursed  slowly  down  her  pale  cheek. 
Kindly  feelings  were  overflowing  the  breast  of 
this  "  lost  angel,"  yearning  once  more  for  the 
innocency  of  childhood,  and  in  agony  her  lips 
parted,  and  she  spoke  in  heart-broken  sen- 
tences : 

"  0  I  George,  I  havo  come  for  the  last  time, 
(and  she  stretched  her  arms  between  the  iron 
bars  and  clasped  the  newly  erected  grave-stone,) 
and  to  forgive  you  all,  yes  all ;  and  the  past  is 
now  to  me  but  as  a  long  troubled  dream.  I 
see  you  now  only  as  in  the  happy  days  of  girl- 
hood, when,  placing  this  token  of  love  upon  my 
finger,  you  swore  to  love  and  protect  me.  I 
see  again  the  old  homestead,  and  am  once  more 
seated  by  the  hearth-stone  waiting  your  com- 
ing. The  same  moon  is  shedding  its  light  upon 
me  now  that  lit  our  pathway  then,  and  I  am 
living  again  upon  your  smile.  01  George, 
George,  look  down  upon  me  but  once  more, 
and  tell  me  you  hear  me  say  I  forgive  and 
forget  o/Z— the  days  and  nights  of  long  suflfer- 
ing — the  days  of  guilt  and  shame ;  my  heart 
warms  to  you  as  of  old,  and  I  implore  you 
to  look  down  upon  me  for  one  moment,  for 
I  cannot,  do  not,  think  you  dead.  Ah  I  yes, 
dearest,  now.  I  feel  again  your  arm  about 
me,  and  hear  your  voice  calliog  my  name.  I 
come,  yes  I  come,  and  we  will  once  more  be 
united." 

Grasping  a  sprig  of  leaves  from  beside  the 
newly  made  mound,  she  placed  them  in  her 
bosom,  and  then  hurriedly  wended  her  way  to- 
ward the  river.  I  saw  her,  as  with  quickened 
step  she  descended  the  pier,  and  with  clasped 
hands  bent  her  head  one  moment  as  if  in  pray- 
er. As  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  twelve, 
the  spray  dashed  upon  the  pier,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment her  form  was  buried  in  the  deep  waters  of 
the  Hudson. 

[To  be  contlniicd.] 


SATURDAY    NIGHT 


We  have  in  our  studio  a  copy  of  this  truly 
superb  engraving,  which  is  to  be  farnitshed  to 
the  subscribers  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Asso- 
ciation for  the  year  1856. 

The  work  is  eighteen  by  twenty  inches,  and 
probably  no  engraving  of  the  size  has  ever 
appeared  in  this  country  so  carefully  and 
elaborately  finished,  not  only  in  its  more  promi* 
nent  features,  but  in  the  minutest  details  of  the 
work.  The  rafters  of  the  cottage,  the  kettle 
upon  the  hob,  the  boy  cast  in  shadow  by  the 
table,  with  his  trowsers  rolled  up,  and  holding 
a  young  dog  in  his  arms,  arc  all  as  finely  toned 
as  the  group  around  the  evening  table. 

In  calling  this  picture  "  Saturday  Night"  the 
artist  has  run  the  risk  of  being  supposed  to  have 
illustrated  the  familiar  poem  of  Burns,  entitled 
the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  so  exquisitely 
alive  with  the  best  and  most  genial  emotions  of 
our  nature : 

"  Tho  sire  turns  o'er  with  patriarchal  grace, 
The  big  ha'  Bible,  once  his  iatber'ii  pride  ;-' 

But  this  is  an  English  rather  than  a  Scotch 
scene ;  it  is  Episcopalian,  and  not  Presbyterian. 
It  is  the  neighboring  curate,  not  the  sire. 

"  Ilifl  bonnet  reT'rentij  laid  aside, 
JIi«  <  lyart  haffets '  wearing  thin  an'  bore  :" 

And  to  our  mind  what  is  thus  gained  in  gen- 
tility is  lost  in  the  picturesque — but  in  the  pale 
of  art  prescribed  to  himself  by  the  artist,  the 
achievement  is  complete.  The  grouping  is  of 
itself  a  study ;  the  attitudes  are  entirely  life- 
like and  pleasing.  The  curve  of  the  wrist  in 
the  folded  hands  of  the  standing  figure  is  as 
real  and  faithful  to  nature  as  a  living  arm. 
The  fiftce  of  the  curate  is  a  study.  His  good 
English  blood  and  comfortable  office  taU  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  rotund  figure,  and  a  face  difficult 
to  be  schooled  Into  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Yet 
the  artist  has  triumphed  over  the  difficulties, 
and  not  only  delineated  such  a  face,  but  has 
happily  delineated  the  expression  of  sanctity 
doing  its  best  for  expression.  The  face  of  the 
curate's  wife  is  sweet  and  pure,  and  that  of  the 
young  girl  at  her  side  is  gently  subdued  to  the 
occasion.  The  whole  is  a  study,  and  forms  an 
admirable  picture  for  the  walls  of  a  family 
sitting-room. 

TITLES. 


If  you  are  writing  to  a  man  of  unmistakable 
distinction  it  is  periectly  well-bred,  and  implies 
a  delicate  compliment,  to  address  him  withont 
any  title  whatever.  If  he  has  magnitude  of 
genius,  he  is  very  far  superior  to  anything  like 
Esquire  or  D.  D.    There  can  be  bat  one  Daniel 
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Webster,  bat  one  Ralph  Waldo  EmeieoD,  or 
John  Neal,  or  Theodore  Parker,  one  William 
Gullen  Bryant  Any  prefix  to  the  names  of 
each  is  simply  foolish  or  impertinent  No  one 
would  say  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  or  John 
Milton,  Esq.,  or  Monsieur  Lamortine.  If  you 
address  a  small  literateur,  treat  him  tenderly 
and  respectfully  as  a  youngling,  and  call  him 
Esquire  by  all  means,  or  Professor.  If  you  ad- 
dress a  snob  of  any  grade  or  profession,  apply 
as  many  honors  to  him  as  you  can ;  it  is  his 
only  chance  of  distinction. 

If  you  are  writing  to  a  woman  through  the 
post-oflBce,  do  not  put  either  Mrs.  or  Miss  upon 
the  superscription,  but  write  her  name  out  in 
full,  as  Jane  Hamilton  Jones,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  christian  name  decides  the  sex,  and  it 
is  no  concern  of  the  public  to  know  whether 
she  is  married  or  siagle  ;  indeed,  it  has  no  right 
to  know  anything  about  it. 

If  you  are  writing  to  a  woman  of  distinction 
in  her  own  right,  not  a  distinction  reflected 
from  the  genius  or  oflScial  position  of  her  hus- 
band, do  not  make  the  mistake  of  addressing 
her  by  her  husband's  cognomen.  That  is,  do 
not  address  Angelina  Clementina  Nubbins,  the 
celebrated  poet,  as  Mrs.  William  Henry  Nub- 
bins, thereby  giving  Mr.  William  Henry  Nub- 
bins a  flctitious  importance,  when  the  right  of 
distinction  is  exclusively  the  wife's. 

Many  women  are  very  weakly  and  foolishly 
fond  of  arrogating,  in  the  same  way,  the  honors 
which  of  right  belong  only  to  their  husband. 
Thus  we  have  Mrs.  Dr.  Mulligan,  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  John  Smith,  &c.  This  argues  a  ridiculous 
vanity  on  the  part  of  both  husband  and  wife, 
and  is  not  in  good  taste  \  but  if  the  weaknesses 
of  people  ran  in  such  a  channel,  and  your 
friend  is  desirous  of  figuring  as  a  D.  D.  and  an 
Hon.  by  proxy,  do  not  offend  her  by  addressing 
her,  as  the  mother  or  wife  of  one  truly  great 
would  prefer,  simply  as  Mary  Washington,  or 
Elizabeth  Fry. 


»«-4- 


BEA  RD8. 


Shakespeare  saith : 

"  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  ixMire  than  a  jonth, 
And  he  that  hath  none  ia  lesA  than  a  man  ;" 

Which  indicate th  the  estimation  in  which  the 
great  poet  held  this  proof  and  privilege  of  man- 
hood.   Again  he  maketh  one  to  say : 

"Now  Jore,  {n  hla  next  commodity  of  hair. 
Send  you  a  beard." 

So  long  as  the  beard  is  the  sign  of  dignity  in 
the  sex  it  is  well  to  wear  it,  for  any  man  with 
a  beard  is  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  carry  him- 
self in  seemly  wise.    Aforious  minded  man 


plucketh  himself  by  the  beard,  which  become  th 
in  that  way  an  external  conscience,  a  promptei 
as  it  were,  to  decorum. 

The  vain  man  curleth  his  beard  with  his 
fingers,  the  conceited  man  strokcth  it  with  his 
hand  gently.  The  choleric  man  hath  it  short 
and  crisp— the  sensual  man  thick  and  coarse — 
the  man  of  sentiment  hath  it  soft  and  flowing — 
the  timid  man  spare.  The  boy  \^  beautiful  with 
the  "  down  upon  his  chin.''  The  white,  flowing 
beard  of  a  Nestor  is  magnificent  We  never 
think  of  the  princely  Abraham,  except  as  with 
a  long  white  beard  and  turban. 

The  fine  old  cavaliers  of  Elizabeth-s  time 
wet e  brave  and  courteous,  because  of  the  beard ; 
the  Roman  inqaisitor  is  cruel  because  he  is 
shorn.  .  Truly  there  is  philosophy  in  a  beard. 


» » <•■  ■ 


DIAMONDS   AND   RUBIES. 


VIDUWHOOD. 

Mark  how  the  widowed  turtle,  having  lost 
The  fiiithfal  partner  of  her  royal  heart, 

Stretches  her  feeble  wings  from  coast  to  coast — 
Hunts  every  path — thinks  every  shade  doth  part 

Hot  absent  love  and  her ;  at  length,  unsped, 

She  re-betakes  her  to  her  lonely  bed. 

And  there  bewails  her  everlasting  widow-head. 

[Quarlcs. 

I  »i 

IKSPIKID  WOXAKHOOn. 

Thi/i  is  such  a  creature, 
Would  she  bepnu  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  profeHsor.s  ebto  ;  make  proselytes 
Of  whom  she  but  bid  follow.  [Shakespeare. 


pROGiacaa. 
I  see  that  which  Augustine  -saw  not,  and  those  that 
come  after  me  will  see  that  which  I  see  not.      [Luther. 


More  evil  truths  are  discovered  by  the  corruption  of  tho 
heart  than  by  the  penetration  of  the  mind.    [Talleyrand. 

Tis  you  that  say  it,  not  I.    You  do  tho  deeds. 
And  your  nngodly  deeds  find  me  the  words. 

[.Sophocles. 

The  road  which  leads  us  to  what  we  desire  is  indeed 
smooth,  and  of  easy  descent ;  and  the  desiree  of  most 
men  are  vicious,  becansa  they  have  never  known  or  tried 
the  enjoyments  of  virtue.  [Plutarch. 


-»♦- 


TO  THI  ARTSBAlf. 

The  seed  ye  sow  another  reaps ; 
The  wealth  ye  find  another  keeps ; 
The  robes  ye  weave  another  wears  ; 
The  arms  ye  foige  another  bears. 

Sow  seed — ^but  let  no  tyrant  reap  ; 
Find  wealtb->let  no  imposter  heap ; 
Weave  robes— let  not  the  Idle  wear ; 
Forge  arms—in  your  defoue  to  bear. 

[SheUey. 

■  ■I      > » 

Nothing  is  more  narrowing  to  the  mind —nothing  so 
engenders  triviality,  tale-bearing,  trickery,  mischief  and 
lying— as  being  etrmally  shut  up  in  tho  same  apartment 
together,  with  no  employment  aaye  keeping  up  an  inces- 
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■unt  dialler.    When  ever;  one  li  bulled  Uwn  in  no  talk- 
log,  unleH  whnt  then  ia  MuetklDg  to  bit  Hid. 

HU  hMM  WH  DgHO  al  Iko  da>, 
Hii  fMlinga  all  w*rt  tiOT  ; 

White  llrs.  Siddoua  wai  giving  htr  nadingl  at  Siak». 

Ilio  aerraat.  in  the  baU  below  wu  aiding  :  "  Whit,  1  Hiid 
lUs  old  lady  ii  nuking  ■•  maeh  nolw  u  fcfr  1"    ^  litlb' 
In  UiM.  In  nmmoo  baUeen  the  diHeniit  idaaaH  of  »- 
tin;-,  nud  Ml  Impoulble  ia  It  lo  reoonril*  tlie  di™ritle« 

[HuUtt. 

Wlime'er  wai  beaid  lh«  voica  ot  pal 
HU  biTUt  with  pit/  burned  ; 

i:,*  large  «undh«d  upon  bi.«=. 
t-nm  ivorj  na  turned. 

Thu,,  rm-  prompl  at  plly'.  all, 
ll.k»wn»b.«>d«algn; 
.    ma  fjM  were  dark,  and  ratlwr  anwU, 

lis  llvart  at  p«»<  will,  .U  m«.ki»d. 

OLO   0RiME9. 
Tub  name  of  this  vc::i!rable,  "  good  old  man  ■' 

hiu  be? □  a  household  word  with  the  American 
people  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  ballad 
which  cmbulmE  hie  memorT-  haa  become  a  Ngw 
England  daaic.  We  have,  thereroiv,  commls- 
sloned  onr  artlet  to  take  the  portrait  of  the 
"  flne  old  gentleman"  aaheEat  in  hie  arm-chair, 
together  with  the  .portrait  of  hia  nmdtu,  left 
upon  bis  chair  after  the  good  old 

This  ballad,  which  hae  the  genuine  Tcin  of 
humor,  was  written  by  Albert  G.  Green,  of 
lihode  Island,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univenily. 
and  w«8  a  production  of  Ms  college  dayi.  Be 
ie  the  nulhor,  also,  of  sereral  other  poema  of 
decided  merit  and  of  a  more  nerioua  aharacter. 


Hill  neighbor*  ha  did  wtt  abiue, 

Was  lodable  ud  gay  ; 
He  oore  net  rlghta  and  lefta  for  li 


Thga,  undMurbed  bj  tniioui 
Ufa  peaceful  mofoeDta  ru ; 

And  evary  body  i>14  b«  tu 
A  Bh  idd  fmlJtuu. 


EDITOR'S  OLIO. 
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OLIO    SEASONINGS. 


YouNQ  America  in  the  frminino  U  certainly  becoming 
Tery  demonstxatlve.  Recently  a  boy  and  girl,  brother  and 
sister,  were  at  play  together  upon  a  ptaxca  ;  the  latter 
had  eaught  a  firefly,  or  "  lightning  bug,"  m  the  children 
call  them ,  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  Presently  a  quar- 
rel arose,  vhleh  called  the  mother  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Little  mum  had  torn  the  hat  of  young  master,  and  given 
him  a  blow  upon  the  cheek. 

"  Why,  you  naughty  girl,  what  made  you  do  so?"  cried 
the  mother. 

"  Because  ho  touched  my  bug  and  took  ike  lightning  out 
^  </,"  was  the  scientific  reply. 

Another  young  lady  of  WTen  years  was  engaged  in  a 
sharp  altercation  with  a  group  of  girls  of  tiie  oame  age, 
when  a  mild  si)oken  boy  of  eight  ventured  to  remonstrate. 
He  was  met  by  a  sharp  box  upon  the  ear  by  the  miss  of 
seven,  with  the  pithy  speech, 

I'll  teach  you  next  time  not  to  dip  into  my  quarrdt." 


tion.  Not  long  since  he  callcHl  for  his  rent  of  a  very 
worthy  mechauic,  who,  by  tlie  way,  rcjoicesi  in  tlie  po»- 
sessiou  of  a  pi-otty  little  wife.  The  hu».baQd  was  not  at 
home  wiu'n  haiyiock  called,  and  he  whs  enchanted  with 
the  pretty  little  wife  of  tlio  tenant.  She  could  not  liqui- 
d:itc  the  amount  due  ;  but  the  landlord,  becoming  rvully 
enamored,  told  her  he  would  give  her  a  receipt  in  full  for 
j  uHt  one  kisH. 

'* '  Sir,'  said  she,  '  myself  and  husbnnd  are  very  poor ; 
perhaps  we  cannot  pav  our  rent;  but  I  tell  you,  Sir, 
we're  not  so  poor  but  that  we  can  do  our  own  kiasing.' " 


K 


AxxcDCrRS  OF  ?n>2«T  Sicrrn. — He  said  that was  so 

fond  of  contradiction  that  he  would  throw  up  the  window 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  contradict  the  watchman 
who  was  calling  the  hour. 

Wlien  his  physician  advised  him  to  "  take  a  walk  upon 
an  empty  stomach,"  Smith  awked — ♦•  Upon  whose r" 

**lAdy  Cook,"  said  Smith,  *♦  was  once  so  moved  by  a 
charity  sermon,  that  she  begged  me  to  lend  her  a  guinea 
for  her  contribution.  I  did  so.  She  never  repaid  me, 
and  spent  it  on  herself." 

A  9HARFXK,  who  bad  pawned  his  hat,  going  out  of  church 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  snatched  a  man's  hat  from  under 
his  arm.  The  poor  fellow,  feeling  his  hat  gone,  cried, 
**  They  have  stolen  my  hat  I"  Tlie  sharper,  immediately 
putting  tlie  liat  on  his  head,  and  covering  it  witli  both  his 
handrt,  exclaimed,  "Have  ihey?    I  defy  them  to  take 

A  Frk^oimax  asked  quarter  of  a  Highlander  at  Water- 
loo. "  I  can't  spare  your  life."  said  the  mountaineer — 
'*  but  ask  me  any  other  &vor,  and  I'll  grant  it  with  pleait- 
nre. ' 


-*«- 


ADDISO!r*8  OOUVLXT  TO  A  BLOCKBBAD. 

You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come  : 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  home. 


THS  rOOL  AXn  THE  POHT. 

Sir,  I  admit  your  gcncml  mle. 

That  every  poet  is  a  fool. 

But  you  yourself  may  s^nre  to  show  it, 

Tliat  every  fool  is  not  a  poet.        [AddiAon. 


-♦«- 


That  brevity  is  the  .'<ouI  of  wit  is  thus  argued  by  Butler, 
the  author  of  Hudibras  : 

As  'tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 
Of  paintiAg,  to  foreshorten  any  pert 
Than  dcaw  it  out ;  so  'tid  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. 


-♦*- 


Soaix  one  having  lavishly  lauded  Longfellow's  aphor- 
ism, "Suffer  and  be  strong,"  a  matter-of-fact  man  ob- 
served that  it  w:ui  merely  a  variation  of  the  old  Kngllsh 

adage,  "  Grin  and  bear  it." 

— -  ■     » « 
Can  do  rasm  ovrs  Knsixa.— The  following  Inoident  i.s 
related  by  a  paper  published  in  Klmira,  New  York  : 

'' Not  a  thourand  miles  from  this  village  lives  a  very 
exacting  landholder.  He  makes  his  tenants  'come  to 
time '  on  the  day  the  rent  beeomes^  due,  and  will  only  re- 
lax his  stem  decrees  when  a  handsome  woman  It  in  queit- 


I  i) 


A  SxART  B(nr.~When  Uontenant-Governor  FattOTson 
was  Speaker  of  the  Legislature,  some  dozen'  boys  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  place  of  messenger,  as  is  ubual 
at  the  opening  of  the  House.  He  inquired  their  names, 
and  Into  their  condition,  in  order  that  he  might  make  the 
proper  selection.  He  came,  in  the  course  of  his  examina- 
tion to  a  small  boy  about  ten  years  old,  a  bright  looking  lad. 

•'  Well,  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  what  is  your  name?" 

<' John  Hancock,  Sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

■<  What  I"  said  the  Speaker,  "  you  are  not  the  one  that 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  you  I" 

'*  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  lad,  stretching  himself  to  his 
utmost  proportions,  "  hot  I  would  if  I  had  been  there." 

''  You  can  be  one  of  the  messengers,"  said  the  Speaker. 


"  Hkrr,  you  litt]e  rascal,  waJx  up  here  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  yourself— where  have  you  beenf"  "After the 
girk,  father."  '*  Did  yon  ever  know  me  to  do  so  when  I 
was  a  boyf"  "No,  Sir,  but  mother  did."  "My son, 
you  liad  better  go  to  bed." 


"  PaAY,  Sir,"  said  a  judge,  angrily,  to  a  blunt  old  Qua- 
ker, from  whom  no  direct  answer  could  be  obtained,  "  do 
you  know  what  we  sit  here  for?"  "Yes,  verily,  I  do." 
said  the  Quaker ;  "  throe  of  you  for  four  dollars  each  a 
day,  and  the  fat  one  in  the  middle  for  four  thousand  a 


year 


If 


-»«- 


Said  a  lady  in  fashionable  dress,  "  little  boy,  can  I  go 
through  this  gate  to  the  river?" 

Boy,  "  Pr*hape  you  can.  A  load  of  hay  went  through 
this  morning." 


-»•- 


"  Sox.vT,  dear,"  said  a  fond  mother,  yon  have  a  dirty 
ftice." 

"  Can't  help  it  mam,  dad's  a  Black  Republican." 


-^»4 


K«-«- 


LET  ME    BE    A   FANTASY. 


BY  BUZABRTH  QAKK8  SinTH. 


laoi  the  faint  breathing  of  a  distant  lute, 
Heard  In  the  hush  of  evening,  still  and  low. 

For  which  we  lingering  listen,  though  'tis  mule, 
I  would  be  unto  Tliee,  and  nothing  moe-~ 

01  nothing  moe. 

Or  Hko  the  wind-harp,  trembling  to  its  pain 
With  music  joy,  half  covetous  of  woe,  ^ 

Kre  it  shall  sing  itself  to  sleep  a^in, 
>^  I  would  pass  to  Thee  and  be  no  moe— 

A  breath,  no  moe. 

like  luster  of  a  stone  which  wakens  thought 
PusB  as  the  cold,  far-gleaming  mountain  snow, 

Like  water  to  its  crystal  beauty  wrought, 
Tike  all  sweet  (ancy  dreams,  but  nothing  moe — 

A  shade,  no  moe. 

like  gleams  of  better  worlds,  and  better  truth, 
Which  our  lone  hours  of  aspiration  know, 

I  would  renew  to  Thee  the  dreams  of  youth, 
Touch  Thy  good-angel  wings  ;  0  f  nothing  mo<s— 

0  I  never  moe. 
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FASHION     PLATES! 


Walh^io  ToiLiT.— a  cnpe  boniMt  Mmmti  with  blonda 

TDiun  nw  Homi.— Natural  hair  with  the  addition  <£  a 

»na  hayfiiK  t  ihort  tmH  ImperaMa.  th.1  (» lomy,  rtnlgh  t 
kt  the  edge  ond  of  *  round  nhtpo  TwhEnd.    Iniride  the 

black  Telvot  ornament  bohind.     The   hulr,    parted   down 

□r  which  ends  in  a  coamo  and  Tcrr  loiiR  plat  turned  tmrk 

and  rounding  on  Iho  neck.     Drei.   with   a  dmble  rtitt, 
mado  of  white  organdi  with  brood  colored  ttrip«.     Bod; 

l(mi  >nd  oilk  trimmidg  with  tu»Ii<,  nutchiiig  lfa>  gluff. 
The  jicket  bodj  ii  higb  ind  flln  tight ;  the  upper  part  li 

FWye  .Iraighl  w.j  of  the  eftilf.  neatly  plain  at  top  and 
forraing  three  pl.it>  IsnglhwiM,  then  two  pulls  gathmd 

cut  rtraWt  w.r  of  11«  rtuB,  >iiil  the  Itppot.  ««  .11  of  . 

jsM*  with  it,  Ihero  bring  no  M.rn.t  the  witl.    llofuU- 

and  terminated  bjr  a  aoiiupe,  (the  puffs  and  flounce  belnc 

nau  of  th«  lappeu  [i  obUinri  bj-  tho  .loping  of  the  cuL 

of  the  aame  piece.)     rnder  tho  flounce  an  placed  aom* 

MuminfrontiuppliHi  tho  place  of  phiiti.     The  el«ye  [| 

up  Iho  laaincy.     Tunic  skirt  having  four  wldthi  and  * 

hem  Bto  inches  deep.     Long  skirl  banng  fCur  widths  and 

a  half  and  a  hem  sl<  inches  deep.     S.«h  of  No.  M  rihhoil. 

doim  the  front  quite  la  the  bottom  of  the  Uppcti.    Two 

buttonisreplawd  ut  tlia  w(M  brhlnd.     Along  the  tnt- 

torn  of  the  jMkct  Is  wn-cd  ■  piuwinnitPrlo  trimming,  the 

while  silk  very  low  in  the  bo<lr. 

head  of  which  connlstiof  imuU  ringn  from  which  proceed 

eordu  th«t  ft-m.  a  Bstwork  by  piuing  through  litllo  balb. 

Hormx  Toctth.— "  Ton  want  a  fioggtBg,  Uiafs  what 

Sm.U  tm«!»  of  1wlj.tcd  idlk  hing  down  «n  roond.    The 

jondo!"  oidaparenltohlinnrnlr  son. 

umo  trimming,  bat  imiUer,  la  put  round  tho  edge  of  ach 

■' I  know  it,  d«l,  bnt  ru  try  to  get  along  withoQt  it" 

lttite)r 


aga^int 
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ORNITHOLOQY  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES, 
AND  BRITISH  AND  KU8SIAN  AMERICA. 


BT  JOBS  CAasiir, 
Of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

No.      IV. 
THE  AMERICAN  KITES — BCB-FAMILT  MILVINiE. 

This  group  contains  8ome  of  the  most  grace- 
fblly  formed  and  most  handsome  of  rapacious 
birds.  Nearly  all  the  species  of  Rites  are  not 
only  thus  distinguished,  but  present  colors  of 
plumage  frequently  agreeable,  and  not  usually 
met  with  in  the  family  of  birds  of  prey.  These 
birds  are,  however,  for  much  the  greater  part, 
quite  deficient  in  the  strength  and  courage  of 
nearly  all  the  other  sub-families  of  this  class, 
and  capture  only  the  smaller  and  more  defense- 
less animals.  The  habitual  food  of  many  of 
the  species  is  almost  exclusively  reptiles  and 
insects. 

In  examining  the  handsome  birds  of  this 
group,  and  necessarily  admiring  their  hand- 
some forms,  we  have  but  an  unpleasant  con- 
trast in  the  consideration  of  their  avocations 
and  the  apparent  object  of  such  complete  or- 
ganizations. In  such  contemplations  there  is 
little  written  philosophy  that  can  help  us,  and 
perhaps  least  of  any  the  old  and  yet  popular 
doctrine  of  final  causes.  The  secrets  of  Nature 
are,  as  a  result  of  modem  science,  quite  too 
nearly  demonstrated  to  be  unfathomable  to 
warrant  a  leap  into  the  darkness  of  hasty  infer- 
ence from  any  partial  gleaming  of  facts ;  and  it 
becometb  all  men,  and  especially  philosophers, 
to  look  carefully  before,  according  to  the  an- 
cient proverb. 

The  homeliest  Owl  and  the  ungainly  Heron 
prey  on  reptiles  and  insects  ;  so  does  the  bean- 
tifhl  Swallow-tailed  Hawk  of  our  present  group. 
The  ohject  of  the  organization  of  the  latter  is 
apparently  precisely  the  same  as  the  former. 
Why  should  one  be  clothed  in  beautiAil  plu- 
mage and  the  other  not?  No  utilitarian  nor 
strict  constructionist  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
caQses  can  solve  this  query..    Bat   modern 

Vm     TIT— ?ii 


metaphysical  science,  in  the  strong  light 
of  the  physical  sciences,  has  done  many  a 
thing  memorable  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  among  them  has  come  near  showing  that 
imagination  is  the  highest  faculty  of  the  human 
mind.  The  Swallow-tail,  with  his  beautiful 
plumage,  soars  upward  and  pleases  man's  im- 
agination, and,  as  it  were,  elevates  him  with 
itself.  Possibly  on  this  hint  our  query  may  be 
solved ;  but  Nature  remains  at  present  unfath- 
omed,  notwithstanding. 

1.  Genus  Nauclerus.    (Vigors.) 

Bill  short,  rather  weak  ;  wings  and  tail  long, 
the  former  pointed,  the  latter  deeply  forked  ; 
legs  short ;  claws  weak.  Contains  not  more 
than  three  species,  two  of  which  are  American 
and  one  African. 

Nauclerus  Fdrcatds.    (Linnseus.) 

This  beautiful  species  is  the  handsomest  of 
the  North  American  birds  of  the  family  of  Fal- 
cons. Though  its  colors  arc  two  only,  the 
glossy  bluish  black  of  its  upper  partsJ,  contrast- 
ing with  the  unsullied  whiteness  of  its  head  and 
other  plumage,  produces  an  effect  exceedingly 
agreeable ;  and,  by  the  way,  quite  confirming 
the  Brummelian  axiom  that  black  and  white 
are  the  only  colors  for  the  dress  of  a  gentleman. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  Swallow-tail  is  the  gentle- 
man Hawk-  possibly  the  gentleman  of  rather  a 
roughish  family,  and  of  but  small  pretensions 
in  that  line.  We  shall  see  presently  what  are 
his  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Hawk  is  almost  exclu- 
sively a  southern  species,  rarely  venturing  so 
far  north  on  the  Atlantic  as  Virginia  or  Penn- 
sylvania. In  Texas  and  Louisiana  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  thence  into  Carolina,  and 
further  north  on  the  Miraissippi  River ;  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  bird  of  Summer,  and  like  all  other 
migratory  birds,  not  adhering  very  strictly  to 
any  defined  line  in  its  northern  range  of  local- 
ity. Professor  Kirkland  states  that  some  years 
since  this  bird  was  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numben  in  Bome  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
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but  tbat  lattcTlj  it  has  disappeared.    Dr.  Hoj 
bos  observed  it  In  Wiscoaein.   la  PenaRjli 
our  n-iend,  Mr.  A.  F,  Darle;,  once  caw  tbis  bird 
la  the  mendows  near  tbe  junctioQ  oT  tbe  Dels- 
ware  and  Schujiklll  RiTeni,  b,  few  miles  beloiv 
the  citj  or  Philadtlpbia.    Tbia  is  tbe  onlj 
ttaocc  or  its  ocourreace  m  fur  Dorth   on  I 
coa^t  of  the  Atlantic  that  has  ever  coma  to  ( 
knoivledge. 

Notwltbstandiag  tbe  prepoasesaiog  appear- 
ance of  our  present  bird,  bis  avocations  are  b; 
no  means  of  a  dignified  character.  Not  even  n 
bold  nor  adroit  fteebootcr,  like  eome  or  bis  rel- 
atives, he  aspires  to  nothing  higher  than  the 
capture  of  reptiles  and  insects.  Theae  are  hi? 
food,  In  the  pursnit  of  which  be  perfornie 
fomcwhat  of  a  practical  antithesis,  rather  ridic- 
nlons  than  otherwise.  Stretching  bis  broad 
wings  and  expanding  his  handsome  tall  to  iU 
utmost,  be  glides  over  the  fields  with  a  grace- 
fulncn  and  easiness  of  motion  scarcely  snr- 
pasaed.  With  many  fine  passes  and  beautifal 
evolutions  he  reaches  a  climax,  and  pounces 
downward— upon  a  grasshopper !  Thus  are  we 
vcboolboys  to  our  mother  Nature,  who  tiirusta 
lessons  ever  upon  us,  and  seems  to  Insist  that 
Ihej  have  a  meaning,  though  not  always  to  be 
readily  understood. 

Snakes,  fVogs  and  groBsboppGrB  ore  tbe  prin- 
oipal  tubaistence  of  this  fine  species,  but  he  has 
no  otijeetion  even  to  caterpillars,  or  othsi  of 


the  immature  Plages  or  of  the  iDrerior 
classes  of  insects.  He  feeds  mostly 
on  the  wing,  and,  flyiuf;  with  a  snake 
in  bis  talons,  devours  it  delilieratelj 
without  all^ting. .  Almost  constantly 
on  the  whifc,  this  bird  shows  an  anal- 
ogy in  Its  class  to  the  Swallows,  not 
Inaptly  further  strengthened  by  it» 
peculiar  and  Swallow  like  taiL  It  Is 
staled,  too,  that  it  drinks  by  gliding 

(over   the    surface   of   the    water.  Id 
the    manner  of  the  birds  Jost  men- 
,    ,    ;       Honed. 

,  Tbia  Hawk  rears  Its  young  in  the 

.  ;;  Southern   Statef,    building    in    high 

trees,  and  usually  selecting  a  mardiy 
or  other  locality  near  a  stream  of 
water.  It  constructa  a  nest  of  sUcfct. 
lined  with  grasses  and  feathers. 

At  the  approach  of  Antumn  Ihia 
bird  migrates  southward  into  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America.    We  hftve 
"^  never  seen  It  in  collections  from  the 

Western  States.      In  South  America 
there  Is  a  species  nearly  allied  to,  if 
"•  cot  identical  with,  our  preseot  bird. 

Dehcbhtion. — Nauclema    Furcatns.      (Lln- 

Pulco  Furcatns.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat,  I,  p.  12) 
(1J66). 

Catesby's  Carolina,  pi.  4.  BolTon's  PI.  Eol, 
72.  Wilson's  Am,  Orn.,TI,  pi.  51.  Audubon's 
Birds  of  America,  pi.  72 ;  Oct.  cd.,  1,  pi.  la. 

Wiogs  and  tail  long,  the  latter  de<?ply  forked. 
Head  and  neck,  inferior  wing  coverts,  second- 
ary quills  at  their  bases,  and  entire  underpartf 
white.  Back,  wings  and  tail  black,  with  a  me- 
tallic luster,  purple  on  the  back  and  tester  wing 
coverts  ;  green  and  blue  on  other  part*.  Tarsi 
and  feet  greenish  blue ;  bill  horn  color.  Total 
length,  female,  23  to  25  inches  ;  wing,  IG  to  171 
Inches  ;  toil,  14  Inches.    Jlale  rather  smaller. 

Habitation — Southern  Stales  on  tbe  Atlan- 
tic, and  centrall?  northward  to  Wisconsia ; 
Texas,  Mexico,  Jamaica.  Accidental  in  West- 
em  Europe.    Specimen  in  Mur.  Acad.,  Plul»- 

2.  GE^1IB  E[.u.lrs.    (Savlgny.) 

Bin  short,  booked,  rather  weak  ;  wingaloog; 
tail  moderate  ;  tarsi  short.  This  group  cob- 
talus  four  species  only,  mncb  resembling  ea<^ 
other,  one  of  which  is  American,  one  AEneaa, 
two  Australian. 

Klanus  Lencuriis.     (VIeilloL) 

This  is  a  soulbera  and  western  species.  It 
is  abundant  In  CaKfomla  and  Texaa,  and  ■ 
found  sparingly  in  Florida  and  on  the  Atlaida 
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H  hr  Dorth  u  Soath  Cnroliaa  onlj.  Soatb- 
tnurdly  it  U  fonnd  in  Mexico,  nW  Ibe  coDDtrica 
oT  Central  America  and  ol  Nortbern  Soutb 
Aracrica,  and  in  Peru  and  Chili,  From  tbe 
iMt  named  couatrj  it  is  brought  in  nearl)'  all 
callectiona. 

Lilie  the  preceding  species,  the  Wbite-talled 
Hawli  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and  posKBSea  aUo 
*cr;  gracerul  fligbt  la  tbe  mature  bird  the 
tkil  ia  white,  which,  with  the  other  light  color- 
ed parts  of  tbe  plumage,  alwajepreeenta  neat- 
ness and  unsullied  parity  of  color  not  frequently 
met  Hitb  in  rapacious  blrdfi.  A  large  ppacc  on 
the  shoulder  of  each  wing  is  deep  gloasy  black, 
and  ie  the  only  exception  to  the  delicate  pale 
Uata  of  the  other  parte  of  the  plumage. 

This  bird  U  mainly  an  insect  and  reptile 
ekter,  but  by  no  means  exclusively  or  to  much 
M  as  the  Swatlow-tailed  Hawk,  for  be  avalU 
bimwir  of  every  opportunity  to  vary  hli  diet 
with  a  BEnall  bird  or  quadruped.  In  quest  of 
food  this  bird  courses  along  near  tbe  sur&ce  of 
Ibe  ground,  though  at  other  times  he  occasion- 
ally soars  to  a  considerable  higbt  He  fre- 
quents, for  Uie  grcat«r  part,  meadows  and 
marshes,  being  attracted  apparently  by  the 
lai^r  Dumber  of  insects  and  reptiles,  and  per- 
haps also  of  mice,  to  be  found  In  such  locali- 
tleH.  Smalt  birds,  also,  arc  pounced  upon,  in 
the  capture  of  nbich  he  shows  considerable 
■droitnesB.  Reptiles  and  insects  are,  however, 
bto  chief  dependence. 


In  a  very  interecling  coUvctioa  of 
btrdsmade  by  tbe  United  Slates  Expe- 
dition to  Japan  iberc  are  line  Epecj- 
mons  of  the  Wbite-tnilcd  Hank,  which 
were  obtiuned  at  Bonioia,  CalifornEa, 
in  the  month  of  December,  1831  Wc 
mention  Ibisfactthe  more  particularly 
as  it  shows  that  this  band)fome  bird 
i'.'  Is  not  so  exclusively  a  Boutborn  spe- 

cies as  baa  usually  been  supposed,  and 
r  it  may  be  constantly  resident  in  the 

western  countries  of  this  republic.    It 
is  abundant  in  California,  nnd  is  mcn- 
L  tioned  by   Dr.  Heermann   in   an  oc- 

TSt-  count  of  the  birds  of  that  country, 
published  in  tbe  Journal  of  tbe  Phil- 
odclpliia  Academy,  as  lo  be  met  wilh 
throughout  the  country  in  tbe  Sum- 
mer, and  congregating;  in  coLieiderable 
numbers  about  the  salt  martbcs  in  tbe 
Autumn. 

This  bird  rcara  its  young  In  the 
Southern    and   Western   Stales  men- 
tioned above,  building  its  nest  in   a 
tree,  generally  in  tbe  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  a  stream  of  water. 

DBsaumo!!  i\DTecu\]Cii.OBsKRmio>-H. — 
Elanns  Lencurus.    (VieilloL) 

llilouB   Lencurus.    Vieillot'a    N'orw.    Diet , 
XX,  p.  5G3  (1818). 
Falco  DiBpar.  Temminch's  PI.  CuL,  I  (aboat 

1824). 

Falco  DJFpor.  Temm.  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.,  IV, 
p.  a67. 

Bonaparte's  Am.  Ora.,  II,  pi.  11,  flg.  1 ;  Tem- 
minck's  PL  Col.,  319.  Audubon's  Birds  of 
America,  pi.  352  ;  Octavo  ed.,  I,  pi.  16.  Gay's 
Nat.  Hiet.  Chili  Orn.,  pL  2. 

Head  above,  entire  under  ports  and  tail 
white,  tbe  middle  feathers  of  the  latter  usually 
tinged  above  with  ashy,  and  the  bead  poste- 
riorly tinged  with  the  same  color,  gradually 
shading  Into  a  flue  light  cinereous,  which  is  the 
color  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  quills  and 
greater  wing  coverts.  Lereer  wing  coverts 
gloeey  black,  which  forms  a  large  oblong  patch ; 
inferior  wing  coverts  white,  with  a  smaller 
block  patch.  Bill  dark ;  tarsi  and  Uset  yellow. 
Total  length,  female,  about  IS  inches  j  wing, 
12 ;  tail,  7t  Inches.    Male  smaller. 

Habitation— Southern  and  Western  State*, 
Mexico,  Chili.  Specimens  in  Uuseum  Academy, 
Philadelphia,  and  National  Mnseiun,  Wash- 
ington. 

3,  Gkkhs  Ictinia.    (Vielllot) 

Bill  rather  short,  tip  emarginated  ;  wlngn 
long,  pointed ;  tail  raltter  short ;  tarsi  short. 
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Th'o  Bpecimeaa  form  this  group,  one  ofwbicbiB 
North  and  tbe  other  Soutb  American. 
Kti^u  Mi^iduiupixMjia.    (Wilson.) 


TbU  Idanotbcrsoulberu  specie!,  and  even  &p- 
peani  to  be  restricted  to  a  more  limited  raugc 
within  the  United  Statue  than  cither  of  the 
preceding.  It  Ib  ft^queattj  met  with  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  thence  extending  Itn  raogc 
northward  into  Tennessee  and  tbe  Carolina^, 
bat  rarel?,  It  is  believed,  bejond.  Probably, 
however,  this  bird  ma;  inhabit  more  northern 
diBlricts  In  the  great  valley  oT  tbe  Minlsiippi 
Rirer — a  point  not  yet  determined. 

Hcptilea  and  Inoecta  are  almoBt  eicluaively 
the  food  of  this  bird,  in  the  punait  of  which 
a  large  portion  of  itii  life  is  Kpent  on  the  wing, 
tiling  and  coursing  over  meadows  and  other 
Hoitable  localities.  It  huven.  too,  about  trees 
frequented  b;  the  larger  kinds  of  ineects,  and 
oaptnres  them  by  cautiously  picking  them  off 
Bomewhat  after  the  bshion  or  a  Swallow  in 
stooping  to  drink.  It  is,  in  fkct,  more  of  an  in- 
sect eater  than  either  of  tbe  preceding. 

This  bird  possewcs  very  graceful  and  vigor- 
OUB  Bight.  It  captures  insects  in  tbe  air.  an 
well  as  when  on  trees,  darting  after  them  with 
great  swiftness,  and  devours  them  also  while 
Hying.  It  is  not  so  shy  and  cautioae  in  its  hab- 
it! as  is  usually  the  case  in  birds  of  this  fiimily. 
and  allows  itself  to  be  approached  more  readily, 
but  ehowB  no  diqtoBition  to  (tequenl  tbe  n- 


cinity  of  habitationa.  The  borders  of  woods. 
especially  where  there  are  dead  or  decaying 
trees,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  or  marshes, 
are  its  favorite  places  of  reiorL  It  cod- 
structs  a  nest  on  a  high  tree,  fonuing  it  of 
sticks  and  moes ;  and,  raisiDg  one  tirood 
of  young  in  the  ceofon,  moves  soutbwanl 
at  the  approach  of  Winter. 

We  have  never  known  this  bird  to  be 
found  on  the  PaciHc,  lhoue:h  it  is  quite 
poBBiblu  that  it  inhabits  SoQlbem  Califor- 
nia and  lleiico. 

DascRtmoN  akd  Tecdmul  Obsbbti- 
TiOKa. — Iclinia  MiBt^mippicneif.    (Wilfoo.) 
Faico  MisBisstppiensis.     Wilton's  Am. 
Orn.,  Ill,  p.  80(1811). 

Falco  Opbiopbagas.  Vieillot's  Nout. 
DicL.  XI,  p.  lOS  (181T). 

"Ictinin  Plumbca."  Aadubon's  Om. 
Biog.,  II,  p.  108. 

Tieillot's  Gal.,  I,  pi.  IT.  Wihran's  Am. 
Om.,  in,  pi.  S5,  fig.  1.  Audubon 'e  Birds 
of  America,  pi.  117  ;  Oct.  ed.,  1,  pi.  17. 

Head,  expoecd  ends  of  eecondnry  quilU 

and  entire   under  parts  light   cinercoD^ 

PhU'gI  and   nearly   white  on   the   lips  of 

the  secondaries ;  back  wing  covtrls  and 

mmp  dark  lead  color ;  primary  quills  and 

tail  brownish  black,  the  latter  with  a  tinge 

of  bluish ;  bill  dark  ;   tarsi  and  feet  lighter. 

Total  length,  female,  about  15  inches  :  wing, 

111  inches;  tail.  6]  inchi^a.    Hale  cmalkr. 

Habitation — Southern  StalcB,  Texas.  Sped- 
men  in  Uus.  Acad.,  Philadelphia. 

This  bird  is  quite  different  fhim  Idnia  Phmt- 
hta,  which  is  a  South  American  specie*,  nerer 
yet  noticed  in  the  United  SlnteE. 

HISTORY   OF    BOOTS   AHD   SHOES. 

OcB  title  may  seem  to  indicate  ao  article 
upon  a  very  insignificant  snlyect,  but  we  hope 
to  show,  notwith)*taDding,  that  it  is  a  very  in- 
teresting and  ve^  curious  one.  Tbe  fashions 
of  shoes  have  been  as  various  in  all  climates 
end  ages  as  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
dress,  and  a  good  iboe,  one  which  Fhall  Bt  well 
Iho  foot  and  look  well  when  worn,  mnct  be 
made  upon  scicntiSc  principles,  which  uafn^ 
tunatety  are  not  In  the  posse^on  of  a  great 
m^ority  of  Bhocmitkeis,  any  more  than  the 
ueceEsary  knowledge  of  anatomy  for  filling 
dresses  properly  ii  possessed  by  mantua  makcra. 
But  those  who  trust  entirely  to  the  iUEliiiclx  of 
nature,  in  every  kind  of  dre«v,  seem  to  be  more 
Bure  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  health,  grace  and  beauty. 

Ttie  Bowing  robes  of  the  Indiaa  left  his  liMfai 
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fl^ee,  and  ibe  moccttsla  did  not  trammel  hja 
fooL  So  tlie  aondaf  of  the  wtmdering  Arab  per- 
mits the  perfect  dPTclnpment  sad  motion 
every  muscle,  without  which  his  jonmeying? 
over  the  mountains  and  through  the  dcsertH 
would  be  impossible.  A  ChriBtian  boot  woald 
be  to  him  like  the  manaoleB  which  fetter  tbe 
eriminaL 


Sandale  are  the  first  coTerioga  for  tht  feet  of 
which  we  have  anj  knovlcdge,  aad  they  are 
probably  altuiled  to  ia  the  Bible,  where  the 
traoslatiou  in  Aae.  Naal,  the  Hebrew  word,  ad- 
mits of  cither  signification.  They  were  capable 
of  being  highly  ornameated,  and  the  Jewcai,  as 
well  as  the  daughters  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
were  not  Ic^  aniiouH  to  please,  by  displaying 
a  beautifnl  foot,  than  those  who  "  trip  lightly 
on  tbe  ftntostic  toe  "  at  the  present  day.  The 
I»ide  ia  Solomon's  Songs  is  met  witb  tbe  ex- 
clamation, "  How  beautiful  are  th;  feet  with 
MDdals,  Oh,  prince's  danghterl"  And  Holo- 
feraes.  in  enumerating  the  attractions  of  Judith, 
while  admiring  the  richness  of  her  dress  and 
many  omamcntB,  said,  "  It  was  her 
Hindals  niTiBhcd  his  eyes." 

The  sandals  worn  by  womcQ  and 
the  higher  classes  were  mndo  pointed 
and  turned  np  at  the  end.  Others 
had  a  sbarp,  flat  paint,  and  olhcni 
were  nearly  round.  Tlie  material 
was  oIU'Q  palm  leaves  interlaced 
witb  papfru.a,  stalks,  and  sometimes 
leather  lined  with  cloth,  with  flgnres 
painted  upon  the  sole.  Variety  conld 
be  obldned  by  difTereut  colors  and 
tbe  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  lacing 
or  tbongs. 

Apicturehoscomedowntaoaof  the 


shoe  or  KOiJai  makar  at  bia  work,  in  the  reign  of 
ThothsoeB  III,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
BKypt,  1495  years  before  Christ,  and  daring 
whose  reign  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  oc- 
curred. The  first  workman  is  piercing  tbe 
tboQg  with  his  awl,  and  tbe  second  lightening 
another  with  his  teeth.  Over  their  heads  are 
the  f^aits  of  their  lahors,  dl^layed  aAer  the 
fashiou  of  modern  shops,  to  attract 


The  ahoe  has  been  need  Id  oil 
ages  in  important  typical  eigaiflca- 
tions.  In  Wcatcrn  Asia  slippers  left 
at  the  door  denote-  that  the  master 
or  mistress  is  engaged,  and  no  one 
ventures  to  intrude  into  ao  apart- 
ment having  this  sign  at  the  door — 
Dot  even  a  husband,  though  It  \»  his 
wife's!  If  a  dispute  between  women 
is  interrnpted  before  l>oth  parties 
are  satisQed,  the  shoo  ia  thrnst  loe- 
nealh  the  basket  of  her  who  is  not 
appeased,  which  iudioatea  that  she 
will  renew  the  combat.  Among  the 
Bedouins  a  husband  saya  of  his  di- 
vorced wife,  "She  was  m;  dipper: 
I  hare  cast  her  o(E''  Among  us  it  hi  a  com- 
mon saying.  "  I  woald  not  be  in  his  shoes ;" 
and  of  a  woman  who  marries  soon  the  husband 
of  a  deceased  wife,  "  She  was  all  read;  to  step 
ihto  her  shoes;"  and  an  old  shoe  is  thrown 
after  one  for  luck. 

From  the  has  reliefs  copied  lirom  tbe  monu- 
ments of  Babylon  we  see  the  forms  of  the  boots 
aod  shoes  worn  by  the  kings  and  nobles  ot  Fer- 
eia  in  the  days  of  Xerxea  and  Darius.  These 
seem  to  be  half-boots,  and  to  exhibit  the  tran- 
sition state  between  sandals  and  shoes. 

One  is  struck  with  the  truth  of  thesaying  of 
Solomon,  "  There  is  nothing  new  nnder  the 
son,"  as  tbe  excaretiooB  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
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cnlaQeam  proceed,  and  pHvanB  maltiply  the  tn- 
terprehitiuos  of  figures  and  writings  upon  the 
rocks  ftnd  moDumeats  of  the  EaHt.  Here  is  a 
figure  copied  Irom  a  moat  ancient  Fpccimen  of 
GlniNan  Bcnlptnrc,  and  yet  the  boots  might 
well  belong  to  a  period  maay  bandrcd  jears 
later. 

be  hislorr  of  shoes  among  tbc 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  still  more 
iutcrcsting,  as  tbej  carriud  tbc 
art  to  grcftler  perfection,  nnd  in- 
dulged more  in  oruamcnL  Their 
shoes  were  the  badgCB  of  rank, 
and  marked  the  grades  of  societj. 
The  KjUa,  cnpida,  pac  nnd  irrcia 
belonged  to  the  lower  cIbbscs— 
the  laborers  nnd  rustics.  The 
iifa  was  worn  by  ^ 

soldiers,  and  the  co- 
tksrrua  by  tragedians,  bunters  and 
borsemen,  as  well  as  the  nobles  of 
the  cDLinlry.  Those  who  manufac- 
tured the  dilTirent  kinds  were  called 
Baxearii  and  Solearil. 

The  cDtburoua  was  a  boot  reach- 
ing sometimes  to  the  ktiee,  and  was 
laced  down  the  front,  and  the  f kin 
of  which  thej  were  made  was  dyed 
purple  and  other  gay  colors.  An- 
Qsxod  arc  BpecliucDs  of  various 
kinds — figure  1  being  a  representa- 
tion of  the  cothurnus. 

Figure  2  is  a  shoe  wotd  by  the 
nutics,  and  is  formed  of  a  skin 
turned  over  the  foot  and  secured 
by  thongs  crossing  each  other  orer 
the  instep.  Similar  ones  were  worn 
by  the  Uighlnnders,  aud  may  lie 
seen  at  the  present  day  on  the  feet 
of  the  peasants  upon  Pontine 
marahes.  Figure  3  is  a  shoe  with 
the  toes  bare  ;  it  is  made  of  soft 
leather  and  tied  with  a  string,  and 
secured  \ritb  thongs  paseing  be- 
tween the  toes. 

Figure  4  is  a  solea  worn  by  the 
soldiers,  and  flgun:  6  such  a  one  as 
they  wore  when  obliged  to  march 
upon  rough  roads — they  were  shod 
with  spikes;  at  other  times  the 
soles  were  covered  with  large  clnm- 


sy  nails,  as  la  figure  6,  and  must  have  been 
very  thiok  to  allow  of  the  nails  being 
driven  in  without  interfering  with  the 
foot,  as  we  sec  in  figure  7. 

The  boots  and  saudals  of  the  emperon 

were  richly   ornamented,  ad  in  figure  8, 

and  Heliogolalus  is  saJd  to  have  worn  upon  his 

shoes  gems  of  great  value,  and  to  faave  tbeu 

set  with  cameos. 

None  but  such  as  had  served  the  office  of 
Edile  were  allowed  to  wear  shoes  of  a  red 
color,  and  this  was  a  favorite  color  among  tbu 
Hcbrewa 

The  specimens  of  the  first  shoes  worn  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors  resemble  those  of  the  RomaDF 
and  nations  of  the  East  in  form,  diSoring  only 
in  material  and  adaptation  to  Ibe  wants  of  a 
colder  climate.  The  following  rcpieseolatlDlu 
bear  the  date  of  721,  and  are  the  only  ones  of 
on  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  century. 

The  first  is  little  more  than  a  sandal,  being 
slashed  and  buttoned  upon  the  tops.  The  male- 
rial  was  rough  skin,  bnt  oftentimes  the  soles 
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were  of  wood.  Tboae  of  Bernnrd,  King  of 
Italy,  grendsoa  of  ChorlemagDc,  were  found 
niideciijed  in  hie  tomb,  and  were  of  red  leather, 
laced  with  thonga,  fitting  closclj,  with  HOles  of 

The  various  ft«aks  of  fashion  in  the  fonna  of 
ihoea  have  not  been  Icsa  ndlculouB  than  tho»2 
of  otheT  parts  of  the  dreae.    A  little  aflcr  the 
Boman  iuvasiou  tbey  were  made  with  a  long 
poiut  of  two  or  three  inched,  turnedup  in  tVont, 
which   was  afterward  twisted,  by  a  fiicelioug 
courtier,  into  the  form  of  a  ram'a  horn.    This. 
like   the   eaormoua  htad-dresees   and   hooped 
petticoats,  was  the  theme  of  aoimadvertuon  bj 
pulpit  and  preis,  and  was  Bnally  "  preached 
down."    ThcD  fashion,  aa  neual, 
other  extreme,  and  made  round 
points,    almost    square,   some  of 
tbem  being  twelve  inches  across 
the  toes. 

When  the  tomb  of  Henry  VI, 
of  Sicily,  wbo  died  in  1197,  was 
opened  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pa- 
lermo, on  his  feet  were  found  shoes 
whose  upper  part  was  cloth  of 
gold, embroidered  with  pearls,  the 
■ole  being  of  cork,  covered  with 
the  same  clotb  of  gold.  Thej 
reached  to  ihc  ankle,  and  were 
fastened  with  little  buttons.  His 
Queen,  Coaatance,  who  died  in 
1198,  had  also  upon  her  feet  shoes 
of  cloth  of  gold,  ftatened  with 
leather  straps,  and  upon  the  upper 
part  of  them  were  two  openings, 
wrought  with  embroidery,  which 
showed  that  they  had  ouce  been 
•doroed  wiHi  jewels.  The  boots 
■nd  ^ocs  of  th  is  period  were  often 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  ele- 
gantly embroidered. 

Tbe  shoes  or  Henry  n  are  green, 
with  bands  of  gold.  Those  of 
Richard  are  striped  with  gold, 
and  the  effigy  of  Henry  HI,  in 
WestminBtor  Abbey,  is  chieBy  re- 
markable for  the  splendor  of  the 
boots  he  weara,  being  crossed  all 
over  with  gold  bands,  forming  a 
•eiiea  of  diamond-shaped  ^aces, 


each  of  whieh  is  Qlled  with  the  figure 
of  a  lion,  the  royal  anus  of  England, 
as  is  seen  in  figure  1  of  the  following 
plate. 

Figure  T  la  a  boot  at  One  buBT  Icatber. 
which  bung  above  tbe  tomb  of  a  war- 
rior in  Sbottcsburke  Church.  Berkshire, 
according  to  the  custom  of  burying  a  knight 
with   ii is  martial  equipments   over   his   grave, 
consisting  of  shield,  sword,  gloves,  spurs  and 

Figure  e  is  the  famous  jack-boot  of  the  timo 
of  IVilliaoi  HI  aud  Charles  Xll  of  Sweden,  of 
whoseporlraits  they  invariably  form  a  pari. 
One  can  scarcely  Imagine  "  their  flying  before 
the  enemy  "  in  such  cumbrous  afiairs,  though 
they  might  answer  very  well  for  "  marching  to 
victory."  Figures  10,  11  and  12  are  Chinese 
and  Turkish  ladies'  shoes,  exhibiting  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  their  feet,  small  and  deformed. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  one  time  for  ladies  to 
wear  (%»,  which  were  single  pieces  of  stoat 
the  I  leather,  fastened  bcnoatb  the  heel  and  Inslep. 
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In  the  time  of  George  III,  "  all  who  pre- 
tended to  any  gentility  "  wore  red  heels,  and  on 
gala  days  and  showy  occasions  a  buff  shoe  was 
worn.  The  Duchess  of  York,  who  lived  in  this 
reign,  was  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  her 
foot,  her  shoe  measuring  five  feet  three  inches 
in  length,  and  one  and  three-quarter  Inches 
across  the  sole.  It  was  made  of  green  silk, 
ornamented  with  gold  stars,  having  a  heel  of 

scarlet,  and  bound 
with  scarlet.  A 
fanciful  slipper  in- 
deed, resembling  the  annexed  engraving,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heel,  which  was  perfectly 
straight 

Among  barborouB  nations  to  cover  the  feet 
and  the  body,  even  in  the  most  convenient  and 
effectual  way,  is  the  first  thought,  and  we  there- 
fore find  undressed  skins  used  for  both  pur- 
poses, and  fitted  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense and  trouble. 

China  is  proverbial  for  the  diminutive  feet 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  proportionately  clumsy 
appearance  of  the  feet  of  the  men.  Those  of 
the  former  are  compressed  to  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  rendering  them  almost  entirely 
useless,  but  in  their  eyes  as  beautiful  as  in  ours 
a  delicate  hand  or  waist  **  Little  golden 
lilies "  is  a  poetical  address  common  to  these 
malformations  no  longer  resembling  feet  Their 
shoes  arc  usually  made  of  silk,  and  embroidered 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  shoes  worn  in 
Egypt,  which  resemble  In  the  upturned  toe 
those  of  the  Chinese. 

Chopines  were  au  invention  for  increasing  the 
stature,  and  have,  at  different  times,  been  worn 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  but  princi- 
pally in  Italy.  They  were  made  of  a  thick  sole 
of  wood,  to  which  were  aillxed  four  round 
props,  raising  the  wearer  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  and,  as  those  who  wore  them  thought 
adding  much  to  their  dignity. 

The  sabot  is  a  wooden  shoe,  worn  by  tb( 
peasantry  of  Normandy ;  and  the  hrogut^  worn  b\ 


the  same  class  in  Ireland,  is  of  untanned 
leather,  without  lining,  and  being  much 
longer  than  the  foot,  the  space  is  filled 
with  hay  or  straw.  They  are  very  dura- 
ble, and  of  great  antiquity. 

Of  course  the  fashions  of  the  Old  World 
were  imported  into  the  New,  and  thoee 
who  came  from  England 
made  boots  and  shoes 
after  they  crossed  the 
water  as  they  did  be- 
fore, whether  it  were  in 
England,  France  or  Ire- 
land. But  poverty  did 
not  permit  them  to  in- 
dulge their  tastes,  and 
with  the  wide  ocean  be- 
tween them  and  ware- 
houses, it  was  not  im- 
possible to  be  very  ex- 
travagant One  writer 
says,  concerning  the 
shoes  worn  in  New  En- 
gland in  1689  :  "  They  were  coarse,  clumped, 
and  adorned  with  enormous  buckles.  If  any 
boots  made  their  appearance,  prodigious  was 
the  thumping  as  they  passed  up  the  aisles  of 
the  church,  for  a  pair  of  boots  was  expected, 
at  that  time,  to  last  a  man  his  life.  The  legs 
were  short  but  very  wide  at  the  top,  formed, 
one  might  suppose,  with  special  reference  to 
rainy  weather,  collecting  the  water  as  it  fell,  and 
holding  an  ample  bath  for  the  feet  and  ankles.-' 
"  In  general,  men,  old  and  young,  had  a  de- 
cent coat,  vest,  and  small  clothes,  and  fome 
kind  of  fiir  hat.  Old  men  had  a  greatcoat  and 
a  pair  of  boots  I  The  boots  generally  lasted 
for  life.  For  common  use  they  had  a  long 
jacket,  reaching  about  half  way  to  the  thigh  ; 
flannel  shirts,  woolen  stockings  and  thick 
leather  shoes ;  and  a  silk  handkerchief  for  holy 
days,  which  would  last  ten  years." 

"  Before  the  Revolution,  no  hired  man  or 
woman  wore  any  shoes  as  fine  as  calfskin  ;  this 
was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  gentry.  The 
.servants  wore  coarse  neat's  leather.  The  shoes 
of  ladies  were  either  of  thick  or  thin  leather, 
broadcloth,  or  worsted  stuffs,  and  all  with  heels 
an  inch  and  a  half  high,  with  toes  turned  up 
in  a  point" 
Washington,  at  bis  Icvccs  while  President 

from  1789  to  1797, 
dressed  in  black  vel- 
vet, his  hair  pow> 
dcred  and  gathered 
behind  in  a  silk  bag. 
yellow  gloves  on  bis 
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bandd,  bolUiag  a  cu^kcd  liat,  with  a  cockade 
in  it,  aod  tbe  edges  adorned  with  a  black  feather. 
Bo  wore  knee  aod  ahoe-lnickleB,  and  a  long 
nrord  witli  a  polished  steel  hilL 

JeffereoD,  in  1T97,  wore  a  block  coat  and 
li^t  under-clothes. 

Hamilton,  in  17Bfi,  wore,  at  a  dinner  party, 
a  bine  coat  with  bright  bnltonsaad  lonfcskirtu, 
a  whLle  waislcoat,  black  silk  small  ololfaee, 
white  silk  Btockings,  and  ahoes,  or  couree. 

The  Henian  boot  wen  introduced  Inio  En- 
gland in  the  reign  of  Gieorge  III,  aod  soon 
after  Into  the  United  Stale«,  and  was  generally 
worn  with  small  olothea. 

Tbe  Sawarrow  boot  waa  the  next  laehioa, 
named  for  Sawarroff.  a  Rnssiaa  genera),  who 
died  in  ISOO,  and,  after  continuing  in  fashion 
flfteen  years,  gave  place  to  tbe  Wellington 
boot,  which  was  the  prevalent  fashion  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

Higfa-beeled  ^oeswere  the  titsh- 
lon  for  ladles  during  the  revolatiou 
and  for  a  long  time  after.and  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb,  which  is  very 
common  when  a  lady  pats  on  ura, 
"  she  is  on  her  high  heels." 

With  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth ceotory  came  tbe  Jeffersan 
boot,  which  was  laced  np  in  front, 
and  this  was  sncoeeded  by  the  laud 
tool,  which  was  laced  at  the  side. 
But  Mr.  Hall,  "  patent  elastic  boot- 
maker lo  her  Miyesty  the  Qneen, 
the   Qneen  Dowager,   and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,"  author,  also,  of  tbe  omions 
"Book  of  the   Feet,"   invented   the  "Elastic 
Boot,"    called.    Id    this  connlry,    "  Congress 
Boot,''  which  sopersedea  all  otbere  In  ease  and 

Hon  UnynnnaaaudanigmiD." 
He  says  he  is  indebted  to  Lady  Blesaington, 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Bacon,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
for  many  euggcstinns  for  their  improvement, 
and  one  lady  writes  to  him.  "  These  boots  arc 
the  comfort  of  my  life ;  if  yon  were  only  to 
give  them  a  grand  sounding  name — if  yon  like, 
call  them  lazy  boeU,  and  (urn  it  into  Greek— all 
the  world  will  buy  them  and  you  will  make 
your  fortune."  He  rays  he  bas  mode  scarcely 
any  other  boots  for  maey  yeare,  though  he  has 
not  made  a  fortune,  "  yot  they  are  almost  the 
only  kind  worn  by  her  Msyesly,  and  no  one 
who  reads  the  Court  Ciroular,  or  is  acquainted 
wEUi  her  Miyesty's  habits  of  walking  and  exer- 
eias  la  tbe  open  air,  can  doiib'>  the  superior 


claims  of  the  eluttic  over  every  other  k  nd  of 
boots.  }i  has  been  well  remarked  that  the 
road  to  health  is  a  tuot-ptttb." 


Among  tbe  great  variety  of  shoes,  and  a 
gentleman  who  has  taken  groat  pains  to  col- 
lect them  nnmbers  between  four  and  Ave  hun- 
dred, the  snow-shoe  most  not  be  forgotten.  It 
was  fonnd  among  tbe  Indians,  but  adopted  by 
all  travclcre  and  buntere  in  the  Winter,  who 
were  obliged  to  either  go  Ibrongh  or  over 
enow  drifts  several  fbet  In  depth.  They  ar« 
still  in  Qse  in  Canada  and  the  Nortbern  Slatea. 


In  the  early  ages  tlioe-making  was  called 
"tbe  gentle  craft,"  and  considered  one  of  the 
most  honorable  of  the  mechanical  trades.  Why 
it  bas  seemingly  so  degenerated  one  can  hard- 
ly tell,  though  the  author  of  the  "  Book  of 
Feet "  endeavors  to  ascribe  it  to  the  influence 
of  the  cheap  trade,  shoes  being  in  those  days 
indispensable  and  expensive,  the  mannfiictur- 
ing  of  them  fell  into  nnski1lf\il  hand?,  who  were 
m/Mtri,  making  at  a  cheop  rote  what  could  bo 
ivom,  but  what,  nevertheless,  scarcely  deserved 
the  name  of  shoes.  But  surely  an  art  which 
numbers  among  its  votaries  such  men  as  Sher- 
man, Drew,  Gifford,  Lee  and  ShetTey,  need  not 
be  in  itself  ignoble.  All  its  operations  being 
performed  so  quietly,  it  is  very  condncive  to 
meditation,  and  the  men  of  the  awl,  who  have 
afterward  followed  other  pursuits,  have  been 
eminent  for  depth  and  clcoroeffi  of  thought 

The  name  of  lio^'er  Sherman  is  familiar  as 
household  words,  nnd  his  liie  one  with  which 
every  child  is  made  acquainted  next  to  Wash- 
ington— there  being,  perhops,  not  one  more  hon- 
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ored  in  America.  Until  twenty-two  be  earned 
his  own  livelihood,  and  at  nineteen  wa&obligcd 
also  to  provide  for  the  support  of  a  widowed 
mother  and  several  brothers  and  sisters.  His 
love  of  knowledge  prompt^^d  him  to  devote  all 
his  leisure  time  to  study,  and  the  acquirements 
which  were  the  foundation  t)f  his  future 
greatness  were  made  while  performing  the 
great  duties  of  his  trade.  A  book  placed  open 
before  him  furnished  him  with  suggestions  and 
themes  for  thought,  which  he  could  dwell  upon 
while  at  work.  He  afterward  studied  law,  and 
rose  rapidly  to  fill,  with  honors,  the  highest 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  State. 

Sheffey,  Lee  and  Worcester  were  also  emi- 
nent Americans  who  commenced  life  as  shoe- 
makers. 

Gideon  Lee  was  a  native  of  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  during  his  boyhood,  from  pov- 
erty, scarcely  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
mon school  education.  But  the  first  hundred 
dollars  he  earned  at  his  trade  were  devoted  to 
procuring  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
When  his  money  was  spent  he  returned  to  his 
bench,  and  thus  alternating  between  the  labor 
which  he  was  obliged  to  perform  for  money, 
and  the  labor  of  study  which  he  loved,  passed 
several  years.  He  at  length  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  was  agent  of  an 
extensive  establisment  called  the  "  Hampshire 
Leather  Manufactory,''  and  by  means  of  which 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  trade  in  a  branch 
of  domestic  industry,  which  speedily  rivaled 
any  in  the  other  Atlantic  cities.  This  busl- 
Qces  he  continued  thirty  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceasively  member  of  the  State  Assembly  and 
Mayor  of  the  city.  To  his  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  public  education  the  youth  of  the  State  are 
much  indebted  for  the  facilities  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  which  he  learned  to  value  as  we 
learn  to  realize  truly  all  blessings,  by  being 
deprived  of  them. 

Noah  Worcester  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
HoUis,  N.  H.,  and  was  devoted  by  his  friends 
to  the  profession  of  war.  This  was  revolting 
to  his  sensibility  and  humanity,  and  resolving 
to  be  a  student,  he  became  at  the  same  time  an 
amatmr  ihoemaker,  that  his  hands  and  mind  might 
be  employed  at  tlic  same  time,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  support  himself  while  pursuing  his 
studies.  Being  next  promoted  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  he  was  obliged  still  to  make  shoes, 
in  order  to  ^'  eke  out '-  his  small  salary,  which 
was  only  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  among  a 
people  who  could  not  afford  to  make  this  good. 

To  his  experience  in  war,  and  his  meditations 
at  his  peaceful  trade,  the  world  is  indebted  for 


the  institution  of  peace  societies,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  was  awakened  to  the  sub- 
ject by  a  tract  which  he  wrote,  entitled  a 
"  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War,"  which 
was  translated  into  many  languages  and  circu- 
lated through  all  lands.  He  conducted  the 
periodical  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  said,  for 
years  the  subject  of  war  was  never  abeent  from 
his  mind  an  hour  at  a  time  when  awake.  He 
remained  always  in  indigent  circumstances, 
through  his  benevolence  and  devotion  to  pur- 
suits which  yielded  not  money,  but  a  clear  con- 
science and  good  to  man. 

In  England,  with  the  bench  and  the  last  are 
associated  quite  a  galaxy  of  g^eat  lights  in  the 
world  of  science,  poetry  and  belles-Is ttree — 
among  the  most  ancient  of  which  are  Samuel 
Drew,  the  Bloomfields,  George  Fox  and  William 
Gifford. 

Samuel  Drew  was  a  native  of  Gen8te11,!n  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  served  bis 
first  apprenticeship  in  a  mill,  where  his  wages 
were  a  penny  and  a  half  per  day.  He  was  af- 
terward bound  to  a  shoemaker  for  nine  years, 
but  having  an  unkind  master  he  did  not 
ku  full  timCf  but  finished  with  a  man  who 
saddler,  shoemaker  and  bookbinder,  and  it  was 
by  attending  to  the  customers  who  brought  old 
books  to  be  made  new,  that  he  learned  his  ig- 
noraace  and  was  inspired  with  a  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

When  he  commenced  business  for  himself  it 
was  with  a  capital  of  five  pounds,  which  he 
borrowed,  and  beside  his  awl  and  his  last  were 
laid  his  books  and  a  dictionary,  for  he  had 
scarcely  learned  to  read,  and  knew  the  import 
of  only  the  simplest  words.  His  religious  creed 
was  that  of  the  Woslcyan  Methodists,  and  his 
religious  zeal  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
theological  studies.  The  first  essay  that  ac- 
quired for  him  a  reputation,  was  a  refutation 
of  "  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,"  and  was  followed 
by  several  which  are  well  known  in  the  relig- 
ious world.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  editor  of  the  '*  Imperial  Magazine,"  Lon- 
don, and  has  been  honored  with  the  appellation 
of  *'  the  Locke  of  the  nineteenth  cmturyy  He  died 
in  1833,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 

The  father  of  the  Bloomfields  was  a  tailor,  in 
the  village  of  Honington,  Suffolk  County,  En- 
gland, and  three  months  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  was  all  they  were  favored  with  aa 
a  foundation  for  future  greatness  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Robert  was  the  youngest  of  six  chil- 
dren, and  at  eleven  years  of  age  was  placed 
with  his  oldest  brother,  in  London,  to  learn  the 
shoemaker's  trade.     When  he  had  become  a 
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great  man  bis  brother  wrote  of  him :  **  In  tbe 
garret  where  five  of  us  worked^  I  received  little 
Robert.  As  we  were  all  single  men,  lodgers  at 
a  shilling  a  week,  our  beds  were  coarse,  and  all 
things  far  from  being  clean  and  snug.  Robert 
was  our  man  to  fetch  all  things  to  hand.  At 
noon  he  fetched  oar  dinner  from  the  cook's 
shop,  and  any  of  our  fellow-workmen  that 
wanted  anything  brought  in  would  send  him, 
and  assist  him  in  his  work  and  teach  him  as  a 
recompense  for  his  trouble. 

"  Every  day  when  the  boy  from  the  public 
house  came  for  the  pewter  pots,  and  to  hear 
what  porter  was  wanted,  he  always  brought  the 
yesterday's  newspaper.  The  reading  of  the 
paper  we  had  been  used  to  take  by  turns ;  but 
after  Robert  came  he  mostly  read  for  us,  be- 
cause his  time  was  of  least  value.  He  fre- 
quently met  with  words  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  ;  of  this  he  often  complained.  I 
bought  a  small  dictionary  for  him.  By  the 
help  of  this  he,  in  a  little  time,  could  read  and 
comprehend  the  long  and  beautiful  speeches  of 
Burke,  Fox  and  North." 

When  a  child  he  had  lived  a  little  while  with 
a  farmer,  and  to  recruit  his  health  returned 
there  for  six  months  before  finishing  his  trade. 
It  was  then  that  he  learned  the  poetry  of 
farming,  and  in  his  garret,  after  returning  to 
London,  he  wrote  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  com- 
posing it  while  at  work  in  the  room  with  seve- 
ral others,  and  not  writing  a  word  till  it  was 
finished.  "  then,"  as  he  said,  "  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  write  it  down."  It  experienced  the 
fate  of  many  "  first  productions  of  unknown 
authors,"  and  was  rejected  by  all  the  principal 
London  publishers ;  but  was  soon  appreciated 
after  being  printed,  twenty-six  thousand  copies 
being  sold  in  three  years,  besides  having  been 
translated  into  French,  Latin  and  Italian. 
Rural  life  inspired  his  muse  most  frequently, 
and  "  Wild  Flowers  "  and  "  Good  Tidings  from 
the  Farm,"  will  charm  as  long  as  wild  flowers 
bloom  and  the  pleasures  of  rural  life  are  the 
sweetest  to  human  heart& 

His  brother  Nathan  was  also  a  shoemaker  and 
a  poet,  though  not  so  well  known  as  Robert. 
He  did  not  write  so  much  that  found  an  echoing 
response  in  the  hearts  of  the  million,  though  his 
Elegiac  Address  to  a  Village  Green  has  secured 
him  a  name  that  will  never  die. 

The  youth  of  George  Fox  was  divided  be- 
tween shoe-making  and  the  tending  of  shop, 
and  the  author  of  the  *'  Bank  of  Faith  "  and 
popular  preacher  of  Providence  Chapel,  Grey's 
Inn,  London,  worked  for  some  time  in  his  youth 
as  a  shoemaker. 


Rev.  Dr.  William  Corey  learned  several  lan- 
guages while  holding  the  last  and  using  the 
awl,  and  lived  to  see  the  Bible,  by  his  instru- 
mentality, translated  into  the  dialects  of  more 
than  forty  different  tribes,  and  thus  introduced 
to  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  readers. 

Those  who  are  deterred  by  poverty  from  the 
path  of  knowledge,  will  find  encouragement  in 
these  pages.  Neither  cold,  nor  hunger,  nor  op- 
pression can  restrain  genius  in  her  flight,  and 
no  obstacles  deter  him  who  is  thirsting  for 
knowledge. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  instances  of  per- 
severance in  the  midst  of  difficulties  we  find  in 
William  Gifford,  of  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  En- 
gland, in  whose  boyhood  the  most  sanguine 
prophet  would  not  have  foreseen  that  he  would 
one  day  sit  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  I  Left  an  orphan  at  thirteen,  he 
was  adopted  by  an  uncle,  who  showed  his  kind- 
ness by  giving  him  scarcely  the  rudiments  of 
education,  and  early  ridding  himself  of  the 
care  of  him  by  placing  him  as  ship-boy  on 
board  a  coasting  vessel,  where  he  says  he  saw 
but  one  book  during  the  year  he  remained,  and 
this  the  "Coasting  Pilot."  But  the  remon- 
strances of  the  fish  women,  who  saw  him  rag- 
ged and  neglected  on  the  beach,  obliged  his 
uncle,  for  shame,  to  take  him  home  again  and 
send  him  to  school. 

Arithmetic  was  his  favorite  study,  and  his 
ambition  first  suggested  to  him  the  position  of 
village  schoolmaster.  But  to  his  uncle  this  was 
a  flight  altogether  too  high,  and  immediately 
on  learning  it  he  removed  him  from  school  and 
bound  him  to  a  shoemaker  till  he  was  twenty- 
one.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  his  hopes;  but 
they  were  not  crushed,  nor  when  he  found  his 
new  master  more  inimical  to  his  projects  than 
the  old. 

He  possessed  but  one  book  in  the  world,  and 
that  was  a  treatise  upon  algebra,  beyond  his 
comprehension,  which  a  woman  had  found  and 
presented  to  him.  But  his  master's  son  had  an 
introductory  treatise,  which  might  open  the 
way  for  understanding  the  other ;  but  he  was 
not  permitted  to  open  it,  and  to  make  sure  of 
obedience  it  was  hidden  where  he  was  a  long 
time  in  discovering  it,  though  he  ^'searched  dil- 
igently." When  chance  presented  it  to  him  he 
spent  the  nights  in  solving  its  mysteries,  and 
found  it  an  effectual  key  to  the  treasures  hith- 
erto locked  up  in  the  ohe  he  possessed. 

But  he  had  not  a  penny  with  which  to  buy 
pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  as  a  substitute  ham- 
mered out  pieces  of  leather  till  they  were  large 
enough  and  smooth  enough  for  a  problem  to  be 
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engraved  upon  them,  aod  thea  made  his  awl 
answer  for  the  honored  Bervice  of  drawing 
them.  Thus  his  days  were  devoted  to  shoes 
and  his  nights  to  figures,  till  his  master  dis- 
covered him  indulging  in  forbidden  pleasures 
and  placed  him  under  more  rigid  surveillance. 
He  then  resorted  to  the  muses,  and  made  poetry, 
which  he  recited  to  those  listeners  who  were 
willing  to  give  him  a  penny  for  his  rhymes. 
These  at  length  came  to  the  notice  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  saw  in  them  germs  of  futi^re  greatness, 
and  who  soon  found  means  of  releasing  him 
firom  his  apprenticeship  and  placing  him  where 
he  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  study.  The 
succeeding  steps,  through  college  and  profes- 
sional life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace,  as  we 
only  wish  to  show  how  he  triumphed  over  mis- 
fortunes, and  from  a  shoemaker  became  one  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  savans. 

**■  Stick  to  your  last"  is  a  homely  but  com- 
mon proverb,  enjoining  j)er8everance,  and  may 
have  originated  with  those  who  made  it  the 
means  of  such  honorable  promotion. 

*^  None  but  the  wearer  knows  where  the  shoe 
pinches,"  is  another  as  common,  and  originated 
with  a  noble  Roman  who  was  asked  why  he 
had  put  away  his  beautiful  wife,  and  gave  this 
for  an  answer. 

''The  shoemaker  must  not  go  beyond  his 
last,-'  is  immediately  understood  to  advise  no 
one  to  pass  judgment  upon  things  concerning 
which  he  has  no  knowledge,  and  is  derived 
from  the  incident  of  a  shoemaker's  criticising  a 
dipper  which  an  artist  had  painted,  and,  being 
applauded,  attempted  to  carry  his  strictures  to 
other  parts  of  the  picture,  thus  making  kimself 
ridiculous. 

St  Crispin  is  the  patron  saint  of  shoemakers, 
and  he,  it  appears,  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
year  303  for  his  efforts  to  propagate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion,  traveling  from 
Rome  Soissons,  in  France,  for  this  purpose,  and 
making  shoes  by  the  way  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing nourishment  for  the  body. 

St  Crispin's  Day  is  the  25th  of  October,  and 
Shakespeare  and  many  inferior  poets  have  im- 
mortalized its  festivities  and  promoted  its  im- 
portance in  the  list  of  holidays. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  which  the  facetious  like  to  re- 
late as  an  instance  of  the  wit  of  a  member  of 
the  "  gentle  craft"  A  shoemaker  named  Walk- 
den  had  made  for  him  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  on 
being  asked  the  price,  replied  "  half  a  guinea. 
Sir." 

"  Half  a  guinea  for  a  pair  of  shoes,"  said  the 
chaplain  ;  <'  why  I  could  go  to  Cranbourne  Al- 


ley and  buy  a  better  pair  of  shoes  ihaa  they 
ever  were  or  will  be  for  five  and  rizpence/' 

He  then  threw  the  shoe  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  Walkden  threw  the  other  after 
it,  saying,  at  the  same  time, ''  Sir,  I  can  go  to  a 
stall  in  Moorficlds  and  buy  a  better  aermon 
than  my  lord  gives  you  a  guinea  for." 

The  duke,  being  present,  was  much  amuaed 
by  this  retort,  and  immediately  ordered  half  a 
dozen  pairs  of  shoes,  to  be  made  directly. 

The  celebrated  mob  orator,  Henley,  succeeded 
in  collecting  the  greatest  number  ot  shoemakers 
ever  known  to  assemble,  at  one  time,  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  teach  them  a  new  and 
most  expeditious  mode  of  making  shoesL  When 
they  were  gathered  together,  a  great  multitude, 
they  learned  that  it  was  no  other  than  by  cut' 
ting  off  the  tops  of  boots ! 

The  writer  of  this  anecdote  diqilaya  his  tal- 
ent for  punning  by  saying,  "  I  canncyt  tiiialc  tfae 
representatives  of  Prince  Crispin  woold  have 
pocketed  this  insult.  I  think  they  would  have 
hriatlei  up,  one  and  oZZ,  and  waxmg  wroth,  would 
not  have  waited  for  the  ends  of  justice,  but 

would  have  brought  the  orator  down  fVom  bis 
'  gilt  tub.'  and  persevering  to  tfae  Itut,  have  put 
their  tales  upon  bis  neck  till  he  had  discovered, 
too  late,  that  the  '  gentle  craft '  might  not  be 
insulted  with  impunity  1" 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that  an  intimate 
companion  of  the  great  Danish  artist,  for  many 
years  employed  in  his  museum,  is  now,  to  be 
found  in  this  city.  J.  G.  Unnevehn,  importer 
and  manufacturer  of  Thbrwaldsen's  statuary 
and  bas-reliefs,  may  be  found  in  a  basement 
No.  297  Broadway,  a  simple-hearted,  plain  man, 
who  prospers  but  meagerly,  and  who  will  most 
probably  leave  the  country  before  long. 

We  have  seen  him  with  his  little  active  wifb, 
working  together,  simple  as  children,  and 
genial  and  obliging  under  many  and  eoTett 
discouragements.  The  lovers  of  art  have  in 
this  man  a  rare  opportunity  to  supply  tfaon- 
selves  with  medallions  and  busts  of  j^re  excel- 
lence, and  to  provide  themselves  also  with  the 
works  of  the  great  master  of  the  Nortii.  There 
is  a  genuineness  and  robustness  about  the  de- 
signs of  this  man,  which  is  more  pleasing  to 
our  eye  than  the  emasculated  products  of  the 
Italian  school,  where  old  ideas  are  repeated  till 
they  have  ceased  to  be  significant 

Besides  the  privileges  of  art,  the  visitor  may 
hear  many  a  simple  anecdote  and  devout  recol- 
lection of  Thorwaldscn,  f^om  the  lips  of  a  man 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  genius  and 
reverence  his  virtues. 
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HUGH   8.  -  UEQARE 

EI-PBE8^IE^'T  TiLKK  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  Pctrraburg  Literary  Afcocia- 
tion,  [a  Virginia,  taking  for  his  subject  "  The 
Dead  of  tbeCalHDct."  It  naa  an  eloquent  and 
toncbing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  distin- 
gaiehed  men  nbo  bad  been  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet while  he  occnpied  th?  Presidential  chair, 
Mtd  wbo  bad  departed  before  bim  "to  that 
country  fhim  whose  bourne  no  traveler  ro- 
toTDB."  We  copy  the  portion  of  the  lecture  de- 
voted to  HaghS.Legare,  (pronounced Legree,) 
one  of  tiie  ableet  and  most  cherished  sons  of 
Sonth  Carolina,  whose  early  decease  was  sin- 
eerelj  moarned  by  the  whole  nation.  The  cx- 
Pre»lden(  opened  his  address  as  follows : 

"  I  am  here  to-night  In  pursaoace  of  yonr 
kind  invitatioD,  and  propose  to  perform  a  mel- 
ancholy, bat  at  tiie  same  time  an  agreeable 
task.  It  is  to  wander  among  the  tomlw,  and  to 
remove  tbe  moss,  if  any.  nbich  thirteen  years 
have  thrown  over  ioKriptions  which  should  be 
continued  legible  for  all  coming  time.  My  task 
will  be  brief.  Eulogies  have  already  been 
■poked.  Uy  offering  will  be  one,  however  ham- 


ble,  of  high  admiralian  and  undying  friendship. 
Standing  bcsidu  tbcir  graves,  I  recall  tbem  tuch 
as  they  were  in  life  ;  I  see  them  as  formerly  at 
the  Cabinet  board,  undisturbed  by  the  ravings 
of  faction  or  the  roar  of  the  political  tempest, 
iutent  only  on  the  public  good,  and  earnest  to 
record  their  names  on  the  pages  of  history  ai 
public  benefaotora.  Spargrrt  fiora,  epargere  orca 
nw»— and  to  whom  can  this  office  be  more  ap- 
propriately assigned  than  tomyselft  We  were 
comrades — sat  at  the  same  table — broke  bread 
and  Ate  salt  together — bared  our  bosoms  to  the 
same  storms,  and  when  the  angry  clouds  so  far 
parted  as  to  admit  a  ray  of  sunshine,  we  basked 
in  it  together.  I  confided  in  tbem  nbilc  liv- 
ing—I revere  their  memoriea  now  they  are 
dead.  Let  no  man  fear  I  shall  so  Illy  acquit 
myself  of  my  task  as  to  introduce  Into  my  ad- 
dress anything  tbat  can  excite  party  feeling.  I 
shall  do  no  such  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
those  of  whom  I  design  to  speak  ;  what  they 
were  politically  is  for  others  to  mention.  I  de- 
sign no  more  than  to  draw  their  dagnerreo- 
lypes ;  opon  tte  historian  will  devolve  tbe 
duty  of  dniwing  their  fiill-len^  porttsH&    I 
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flhall  Bpeak  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
bade  adieu  to  the  world  and  closed  their  career 
of  usefulness— and  the  name  of  Hugh  S  win  ton 
Legare  is  the  first  on  the  catalogue  of  the  dead. 
I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  It 
was  in  the  infancy  of  steam-power,  and  a  slight 
frost  sufliced  to  prevent  the  running  of  the 
steamer  that  plied  between  Washington  and  Po- 
tomac Creek.  The  stage  coach  was  at  the  time 
the  only  means  of  conveyance  over  the  almost 
impassable  roads  between  Washington  and  Fred- 
ericksburg. I  was  returning  to  my  home  in 
Virginia,  in  the  Winter  of  1819-20,  during  a 
brief  respite  from  service  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Chance  seated  me 
by  the  side  of  a  young  man  whom  I  soon 
learned  had  but  a  few  days  before  returned  to 
the  United  States  from  his  European  travels. 
We  were  strangers  to  each  other;  but  who 
waits  for  an  introduction  in  a  stage  coach  ?  Its 
chief  recommendation  consists  in  the  absence 
of  all  form  and  ceremony.  Each  passenger 
feels  himself  bound,  in  some  sort,  to  contribute 
to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  The  con- 
versation thus  becomes  general,  and  before  the 
journey  is  ended  good  fellowship  is  established 
among  the  passengers.  So  was  it  upon  the  oc- 
casion I  have  mentioned.  The  slow  progress 
of  the  coach  gave  full  leisure  for  conversation, 
and  the  passengers  were  indebted  to  the  youth- 
ful stranger  for  much  to  interest  them.  He  was 
fall  of  his  travels.  France,  Italy,  England  and 
Scotland  were  spoken  of  with  graphic  powers. 
The  sun  of  the  great  Napoleon  had  set,  and  the 
glory  which  had  flashed  ft'om  minaret  and  tower 
had  sunk  into  the  twilight  of  the  ancient  regi- 
me. The  enthusiasm  of  the  young  traveler 
found  its  only  excitement  in  the  marvels  of  the 
times  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  We  vis- 
ited, with  him  as  our  cicerone,  those  battle 
fields  where  crowns  were  the  stakes,  and  where- 
on kingdoms  were  lost  and  won ;  luxuriated  in 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  imperial  gar- 
dens ;  visited  the  great  works  which,  if  all  else 
was  wanting,  would  serve  as  enduring  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor ;  con- 
versed with  the  great  Marshals,  and  shed  tears 
at  the  bloody  death  of  the  'bravest  of  the 
brave,'  a  death  which  has  left  upon  the  gar- 
ments of  those  who  ordered  it  a  stain  so  deep 
that  all  the  waters  in  the  world  cannot 
wash  it  out ;  but  the  blood  then  shed  shall,  in 
the  language  of  Lady  Macbeth,  'rather  the 
multitudinous  seas  Incarnadine,  making  the 
green  one  red.'  We  crossed  the  Simplon  and 
descended  into  Italy.  Rome,  as  in  the  time  of 
Angastne,  rose  up  before  ns  in  all  its  majestic 


proportions — its  seven  hills  clothed  with  the 
glories  of  the  old  republic ;  and  then,  stum- 
bling over  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  past,  we  en- 
tered with  profound  awe  and  reverence  the  holy 
edifice  of  St  Peter — the  creation  of  the  genios 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Thus  was  represented  the 
Imperial  City — at  one  time  glorying  in  hir 
conquests  and  almost  universal  power,  and 
holding  in  her  lap  the  dowry  of  nations ;  at 
another  weeping,  like  Niobe,  over  the  children 
of  her  earthly  glory,  the  ofispring  of  her  fever- 
ish ambition,  begotten  of  policy  and  won  by 
the  sword,  and  then  again  rising  from  her  ruins 
with  the  miter  on  her  brow,  and  the  croziur  in 
her  hand,  exercising  a  power  far  greater  than 
that  ever  exercised  by  her  Consuls  and  Emperors 
in  the  olden  time.  Then  passed  before  us  Venice, 
rising  from  the  ocean  '  a  sea  Cybelc,'  the 
gems  which  glittered  on  her  brow,  and  the 
silks  which  adorned  her  person,  brought  from 
the  far-distant  lands  of  the  Orient :  her  annual 
espousal  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  magnificence  of 
her  Doges ;  her  gondoliers,  and  the  songs  of 
Tasso  ;  the  Rialto,  with  its '  prison  and  its  palace 
on  each  hand  '—all  rose  up  before  us  at  the 
plastic  touch  of  the  young  Legare.  We  fought 
the  battle  of  Hastings  over  again  ;  saw  the 
Saxon  banner  go  down  before  the  Norman ; 
witnessed  the  signing  of  the  great  charter  at 
Runnemede  ;  rejoiced  in  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  steady 
advances  of  freedom  over  privilege  and  arbi- 
trary power ;  and,  crossing  the  Channel,  wan- 
dered over  England's  classic  grounds.  We  tfa^ 
entered  Scotland,  the  home  of  his  maternal  an- 
cestors. A  new  enthusiasm  was  awakened  ;  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  peopled  every  hill  and  glen 
with  the  old  memories.  The  stout  Sir  Allen 
Swinton  had  played  his  part  in  the  battle  of 
Hallidon  Hill : 

"  *  There  needed  not  to  bl&aon  forth  the  Swinton 
His  ancient  burgonet,  the  sable  boar, 
Chained  to  the  gnarled  oak,  nor  his  proud  step 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  ponderous  mace 
Which  only  he  in  Scotland's  realm  could  wield  ; 
His  discipline  and  wisdom  mark  the  leader, 
As  doth  his  name  the  champion/ 

''No  wonder  that  in  touching  the  old  soil 
which  bad  been  so  proudly  trodden  by  his  stal- 
wart race,  the  young  traveler  should  have 
been  awakened  to  a  new  enthusiasm.  The 
mighty  men  of  the  claymore  and  the  spear, 
armed  as  they  were  in  life,  reappeared  from  tbe 
spirit  land.  The  Wallace  and  tbe  Bnice,  and 
the  Campbell  and  the  Douglas  reenacted  their 
parts,  and  'James  Fitas  James,  the  Commons 
King,'  held  royal  court  at  Stirling  ;  and  there, 
too,  was  Ellen  Douglas  and  the  devoted  61 
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The  unfortanate  Mary,  and  the  last  of  her  race 
who  aspired  to  the  throne,  figured  on  the  can- 
vas, nntil  hill  top  responded  to  hill  top  in  the 
national  air  of  the  day : 

"  <  Wha  wiU  bo  king  but  Charley  V 

which  continued  to  awaken  the  slumbering 
echoes  long  after  the  fatal  and  bloody  battle 
of  Culloden. 

**  We  parted  at  Richmond,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  him  for  years.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
risen  to  eminence,  and  his  native  State  of  South 
Carolina  had  1)€stowcd  upon  him  distinguished 
marks  of  her  esteem  and  confidence.  He  had 
embellished  the  pages  of  the  public  reviews  by 
contributions  from  his  pen,  which  the  whole 
country  had  read  with  admiration  and  delight, 
and  which  gave  him  rank  among  the  best  wri- 
ters of  the  age.  He  had  obtained  celebrity  at 
the  bar,  and  had  won  laurels  as  a  debater  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Upon  a  vacancy 
occurring,  I  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net as  Attorney-General.  I  had  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  selection.  Familiar  with  all  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  and  municipal  law,  he 
had  also  a  large  knowledge  of  international 
law,  which  found  in  him  at  the  Cabinet  board, 
on  many  intercpting  occasions,  an  able  ex- 
pounder. His  mind  was  a  deep  well,  which  was 
in  no  danger  of  being  exhausted  by  the  copious 
drafts  made  upon  it.  There  never  was  coun- 
ficlor  more  faithful — patriot  more  sincere — 
statesman  with  broader  or  more  liberal  views, 
or  a  man  more  unassuming  yet  of  firmer  or 
more  decided  character.  Truth  was  the  great 
magnet  whose  influence  he  obeyed,  and  whith- 
ersoever that  guided  he  followed.  If  Congress 
placed  a  mistaken  interpretation  on  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  statute,  as  it  did  in  a  notable  in- 
stance, Legare,  upon  being  called  upon  for  his 
opinion,  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Con- 
gress !n  error,  and  so  accordingly,  at  an  after 
day,  it  was  decided  to  be  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  a  single  instance  has  occurred  where- 
in his  seriatim  opinion  has  been  overruled  by 
that  high  tribunal.  It  may  be  said,  without 
fear  of  mistake,  that  he  was  more  deeply  read 
in  the  civil  law  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Union.  On  all  questions  involving  its  princi- 
ples, he  was  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  court. 
With  all  his  reverence  for  the  common  law,  he 
had  a  still  greater  for  the  civil,  as  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  justice.  He  sought  on  all  occa- 
fdons  to  soften  down  the  seeming  asperities  of 
the  first  by  an  infusion  into  it  of  the  principles 
of  the  last,  and  in  this  respect  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  bench  of  En- 


land.  Several  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
of  late  incorparated  into  their  statutes  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  civil  law,  but  whether  experience 
will  approve  the  innovation  remains  to  be  seen. 
For  myself,  I  frankly  confess  my  attachment  to 
the  system  of  the  common  law,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  so  remote  an  antiquity,  gush- 
ing forth  in  its  origin  fVom  the  hearts  of  the 
brave  and  untamed,  and  bearing  along  with  it 
the  principles  of  human  right,  to  sustain  and 
adorn  the  great  structure  of  public  liberty — a 
system  so  perfect  that  to  remove  any  single 
column  is  to  endanger  the  enture  fabric.  Mr. 
Legare  thought  differently,  and  I  remember 
with  what  exultation  he  called  upon  me  one 
morning,  not  long  before  his  death,  to  inform 
me  of  his  having  received,  the  evening  before, 
from  Europe,  an  ancient  work  on  the  civil  law, 
which  he  had  been  long  anxious  to  obtain.  He 
was  at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  State  ad  in- 
terim, having  been  appointed  to  the  place  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  May,  1843.  Quali- 
fied as  he  was  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  in  his  oflBce  of  Attorney- 
General,  he  was  no  less  so  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  State  Department ;  but,  alas,  how 
weak  is  the  staff  of  life  on  which  we  lean  I  Our 
hopes,  how  delusory — the  early  promise  of 
morning,  how  fleeting  and  transient  I  I  was 
invited  to  Boston  to  be  present  at  the  delivery 
of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  completion 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  The  journey 
was  commenced  some  days  in  advance  of  thai 
appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  oration,  and 
Mr.  Legare  was  prevented  from  accompanying 
me  by  some  pressing  business  in  the  State  De- 
partment, and  only  reached  Boston  on  the  day 
set  apart  for  the  oration.  He  complained  of 
being  too  unwell  to  attend.  An  eminent  physi- 
cian was  called  in,  who  at  flrst  did  not  regard 
the  attack  as  of  any  serious  moment.  Fatal 
error,  which  a  brief  day  served  to  dissipate. 
Death  had  seized  upon  its  victim,  and  the  com- 
monwealth was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  purest  and  noblest  sons.  That  well 
stored  mind,  which  had  shed  broad  light  over 
the  country  on  so  many  occasions,  was  now  ex- 
tinguished ;  that  calm  and  unimpassioned  friend, 
on  whose  counsel  I  had  leaned  in  so  much  con- 
fidence, and  by  whom  I  was  never  deceived, 
was  stricken  from  my  side,  and  an  excursion 
commenced  in  buoyancy  and  gladness,  which 
had  been  accompanied  on  its  whole  line  by  the 
greeCings  and  huzzas  of  unnumbered  thousands, 
was  terminated  in  sorrow  and  mourning  ;  that 
generous  heart,  whose  every  pulsation  was 
chaste  and  holy,  had  ceased  to  beat  I  saw  him 
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borne  to  his  last  resting  place,  where  he  sleeps 
until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  So 
passed  away  Hugh  Swinton  Lcgare  in  the  morn- 
ing of  his  prime  and  broad  daylight  of  his  use- 
fulness. 

CARRIER  PIGEONS  AND  THE   TELEGRAPH. 


Ma^^t  of  the  readers  of  the  newspapers  who 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  find  a  column  of 
European  news,  by  telegraph,  ready  for  their 
perusal  in  the  morning  paper,  the  steamer  hav- 
ing arrived  only  at  midnight  before,  do  not 
know  the  labor  and  enterprise  which  are  in- 
Tolved  to  procure  this  early  transmission  of  the 
steamer's  newa  The  ^  Associated  Press*'  have 
an  agent  for  the  arrival  of  the  New  York 
steamers  at  Sandy  Hook  light-house.  He  has 
fifty  carrier  pigeons,  which  are  trained  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  news  from  the  steam- 
ships to  the  shore.  A  man  in  an  open  boat,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  drops  alongside  of  the 
steamer  as  she  bears  directly  for  Sandy  Hook. 
The  news  is  thrown  over  in  a  water-tight  can, 
and  the  news  being  taken  out,  a  single  sheet  is 
affixed  to  a  bird's  leg.  The  man  then  gives  the 
signal  to  the  bird,  which  raises  his  wings  and 
away  he  goes,  with  all  his  powers  of  locomotion, 
in  a  stTBight  line  for  the  office,  going  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  in  as  many  minutes,  and, 
popping  in  at  a  window,  is  received  by  the 
agent,  who  transmits  the  intelligence  over  the 
wires  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  thence  to  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  all 
parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the  news  is  fre- 
quently received  over  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States  and  published  before  the  steamer 
leaves  the  quarantine. 


THE   DYING   HUSBAND  TO    HIS   WIFE. 

mr  JOHN  KKAL. 


Dearest  !  1*7  thy  hand  in  mine  I 

Let  me  look  into  thine  eyes 
One  moment,  ere  we  part  forerer, 

Ab  I'd  look  into  the  skiee  : 
Dearegt,  why  that  wail  of  iorrow? 

We  have  dwelt  together  long  ; 
Our  life  hath  been  a  bridal-morrow — 

Our  speech  through  life  a  bi^dal  song. 
Dearest  I  fkre  thee  well  I 

Beloved,  I  can  see  thee  now, 

Eren  as  I  saw  thee  Brst 
In  thy  girlhood,  with  a  look 

Full  of  gentleness  and  trust ; 
And,  straightway,  if  I  shut  my  eyes, 

I  can  hear  thy  whispered  breath. 
Fun  of  innocent  surprise  ; 

Auawerlng,  "  I  am  thine  tai  death." 
Dearest  I  fiue  thee  well  I 

Nay,  dearest,  do  not  weep,  I  pray  ] 


Oh,  do  not,  do  not,  turn  aside  I 
The  vision  brightens    and  I  see. 

Standing  there,  a  youthful  bride  I 
large  flower-dew  in  her  modest  eyes, 

Her  bosom  heaving,  and  her  mouth. 
Half  pouted,  trembling— wet  with  tears— 

And  breathing  of  the  violet  South — 
Dearest  I  &re  thee  well  I 

Beloved  ;  can  I  e'er  foi^ 

The  young  wife,  stealing  forth  to  pxver  I 
Now  whispering  in  her  sleep  for  Joy  ; 

Now  waking  with  disheveled  hair, 
And  gazing  at  her  husband's  lace. 

And  wondering  if  it  could  be  true  ; 
Now  blushing,  &ltering — half  afthamod. 

Though  proud,  and  very  happy  too  f 
Dearest  I  (are  thee  well  I 

Nay,  dearest,  nay  I  1  cannot  bear 

To  hear  thee  sob— to  sec  thee  weep  ; 
It  damps  the  bride^^room  joy  I  feel, 

When  thinking  of  tliy  pleaiant  sleep ; 
The  pleasant  sleep  that  followed— whe»— 

Hast  thou  forgotten,  deareiit  wife, 
When^rs<  upon  tlie  mother's  ear, 

Out-pealed  the  infant  song  of  Ufe  f 
Dearest  I  fare  thee  well  t 

When  I,  as 't  were  but  yesterday, 

Tby  first-bom  gathered  to  my  arms, 
Gazed  with  a  heart  too  full  to  speak. 

Upon  thy  multiplying  charms  ; 
Then  overwhelmed  with  sudden  awe. 

Dropped  on  my  knees  in  silent  prayer, 
Acknowledging  the  mighty  law 

That  bound  our  hearts  forever  there. 
Dearest  I  faro  thee  well  I 

Beloved  I  lay  thy  cheek  to  mine, 

As  thou  did'st  ever— till  we're  parted  ■  ■ 
The  bridegroom  for  the  bed  of  death  ; 

Thou  to  thy  chamber,  broken-hearted. 
Our  children  1  Oh,  I  hear  them  weep  t 

I  feel  the  youngest  on  the  bed ; 
Tell  them  I  have  gone  to  sleep 

With  the  unfotgotten  dead  I 

Dearest !  lars  thee  well  I 


Bid  them  be  to  thee  what  I, 

Ever  since  we  met,  have  been— 
Watchful,  patient,  and  sincere  ; 

Faithful,  tender  and  serene ; 
And  now  I  hear  a  footstep  nigh— 

I  feel  a  strange,  damp,  shadowj 
I  cannot  be  mistaken,  love  1 

It  is  the  summoning  of  Death  I 
Dearest  I  &re  thee  well  I 


Dearest  t  lay  thj  Ups  to  mine- 
Lot  me  look  into  thine  eyes. 

Dearest ;  I  have  laid  my  heart 
Bare  with  all  its  mysteries  I 

Be  comforted  t  remember  me, 
Even  as  I'll  remember  thee. 

Dearest,  hush— a  passing  bdl  I 
Dear  babes  1  one  kiss  I  my  wife,  my 

Take  thou  the  last  breath  of  my  Ufe  I 

Dearest !  tare  thee  well  I 
Pm1land,Me. 


THE  CASH  BOY. 
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THE    CASH    BOY. 

BY  EUZABBTH    OAKBB  BXITU. 


In  the  large  retail  stores  of  dry  goods  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  perhaps  most  of  oar  prin- 
ciple cities,  may  be  seen  a  small  personage 
darting  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  de- 
nominated in  some  stores  "  Cash,*^  in  others 
'*  Check."  It  is  the  duty  of  this  personage  to 
take  a  memorandum  of  every  article  sold  by 
the  clerks  of  the  establishment,  together  with 
thp  money  paid  by  the  purchaser,  and  carry 
them  to  the  desk  of  the  superintendent,  who 
reads  the  schedule,  receives  the  pay,  and  gives 
the  surplus  money  into  the  hands  of  Cash,  who 
again  returns  with  it  to  the  clerk  from  whom 
he  received  it.  The  reader  will  at  once  see 
that  Cash  has  a  very  busy  time  of  it,  and  that 
in  order  to  hold  his  position  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  be  both  light  and  agile.  Many  of  these 
boys  are  from  the  humblest  ranks  iu  life,  but 
they  acquire  habits  of  observation  and  dex- 
terity which  prepares  them  for  an  honorable 
business  career  by  the  time  that  their  growing 
size  readers  them  unfit  for  the  rapid  evolutions 
ef  a  Cash.  I  say  this  much  preliminary  to  the 
following  **  o^er  true  tale"  that  my  country 
readers  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
position  of  my  hero. 

"  Cash,  Cash,"  shouted  the  clerk  of  the  retail 
dealer,  holding  out  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  gold 
piece  laid  upon  the  top  of  It. 

'*  Cash,"  cried  another,  with  an  identical  slip, 
and  a  bank  bill  in  place  of  a  piece  of  gold. 

**  Cash,"  growled  a  third,  tossing  a  slip  of 
paper  and  a  shilliag  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
look  of  undisguised  contempt  at  the  smallness 
of  the  amount. 

To  all  these  demands  hurried  a  pair  of  little 
feet,  and  a  youug,  fair  head,  belonging  to  an 
nlert  little  body,  which  seemed  to  come  and  go 
with  the  speed  and  precision  of  a  machine. 

As  he  passed  my  elbow,  bending  over  upon 
one  foot,  the  other  up  in  the  air,  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  quick  as  a  flash  he  slapped  the  return 
change  upon  the  counter,  and  dodged  across 
the  shop  to  obey  a  fourth  imperious  call  for 
Cash  ;  but,  as  I  said,  when  he  brushed  my 
olbow,  I  caught  a  fhrtive  glance  of  an  eye,  and 
nn  expression  about  the  little,  old  mouth  that 
haunted  me  for  many  weeks,  and  I  did  not  rest 
till  I  had  learned  the  history  of  Cash. 

VTe  will  go  to  the  third  story  of  the  house. 

It  is  not  an  old  one,  but  somehow  poverty  gives 

•  look  of  age  to  all  it  touches — from  the  thin^ 

y  lue  cheek  of  the  child  to  the  anxious  face  of 

the  poor  mother,  who  in  the  flush  of  her  youth 

is  transformed  bv  the  hard  touch  of  poverty  to 
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the  furrows  of  old  age.  The  house,  as  I  said, 
was  not  old,  but  it  was  in  a  neighborhood  de- 
voted to  vice,  and  claimed  by  poverty  ;  there- 
fore were  its  walls  gray  and  broken.  Under 
the  foundation  stones  were  long  oval  holes, 
with  a  heap  of  sand  rising  like  a  causeway  on 
each  side,  between  which  rats  came  and  went ; 
here  one  with  keen,  malicious  eyes  darted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  and  escaped  within 
again ;  there  the  long,  ugly  tail  of  another  lay 
out  in  sight,  sliding  inward  with  a  quick  whisk 
as  its  owner  detected  approaching  feet  The 
rat  follows  always  in  the  footsteps  of  tarafflc. 
He  is  a  thief,  and  he  may  always  be  found 
where  thieves  are,  for  he  is  the  symbol  of 
rapine  and  fraud.  He  is  a  robber  and  a  mur- 
derer, and  his  affinities  lead  him  where  such 
things  are  by  an  unfailing  instinct 

Along  the  stairs  of  the  house,  which  are 
dirty  and  decayed,  with  a  place  scooped  out  in 
the  center  of  each  from  the  incessant  passage 
of  feet,  are  a  set  of  broken  bannisters,  rickety 
and  worn ;  the  wall  opposite  is  battered  and 
dingy,  showing  the  lathing  from  which  the 
plaster  has  crumbled  in  patches ;  a  sky-li^t, 
dusty  and  dilapidated,  but  partially  Ulumined 
the  dismal  passage.  Children  swing  from  the 
railing,  or  astride  of  it  come  from  the  regions 
above  quite  down,  screaming  and  shoatlng; 
others  lie  upon  their  backs  and  sing  in  mde 
chorus.  Babies  totter  along,  crying  in  a  monm- 
ful  undertone,  as  if  from  an  instinct  of  misery 
more  than  from  any  positive  pain.  Girls  with 
their  feet  slip-shod,  and  gowns  unlkstened  in 
the  back,  scuff  from  room  to  room  with  hair 
scattered  over  their  shoulders.  Stout  women 
with  hard,  cruel  eyes  step  heavily  with  anna 
akimbo,  and  now  and  then  one  gives  a  slap  i% 
some  turbulent  child  whose  clamor  has  becoiae 
unbearable.  Then  out  mshes  the  mother  of 
the  child,  and  a  volley  of  har»h  epithets,  not 
even  excluding  blows,  succeed. 

Leaving  this  clamor  behind,  we  go,  as  I  said, 
up  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house.  It  is  a 
small  room,  but  perfectly  cleanly.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  newspapers,  which  answ^er  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  cold  and 
concealing  the  imperfections  of  the  walL  At 
one  end  is  a  small  fire  place,  deep  and  square, 
containing  a  small  portable  furnace  filled  with 
charcoal,  over  which  is  an  iron  kettle.  A 
little  woman  sits  in  front  of  this  talking  to 
herself 

"  That  kettle  is  iron,  consequently  it  is  long 
to  the  bile.  Fll  get  a  tin  one— will  I?  no,  T 
wont  Tin  will  bile  quicker — conseqnontly 
'twill  cool  as  quick." 
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Hers  she  lidcd  the  kettle  to  one  tide,  ftsd 
placed  what  cooks  cull  a  Datch  oven  otct  the 

"JoBthent  up  a  bit,  bat  don't  bnm  now.  I'll 
hnj  mj  bread — 'tnill  be  cbosper,  conicquently 
«  eaviag.  No,  Cash  don't  like  baker's  bread. 
-aonaeqnentl;  I  ehall  make  it  mjself.  Cash  is  a 
g«od  boy— a  good  boy— consequently  I  am  a 
happy  mother." 

Here  she  groaned  aload. 

''  But  Cash  is  amazing  llltle — amMiuf;  littb, 
oODsequently  he  don't  grow." 

While  tkc  woman  uttered  this  in  a  low  voice, 
aDConacioua  she  talked  aloud,  the  sutycct  or 
her  remarks  had  entered  the  room  unperceiverl, 
and  Htooal  behind  bcr.  At  the  last  remark  lie 
started  forward  and  eyed  the  little  woman 
with  what  was  meant  to  be  a  severe  look. 

"  Uother,  am  I  a  heathen  t" 

"  You  are,  my  eon  5  and  consequently — " 

"Never  mind  the  consequently.  Am  I  f 
thief,  a  liar,  a  va!:;abond1" 

"  Cash.  Cash  J  ho\T  you  do  talk ;  you  are — '" 

"  Ten.  I  am,  consequently  ;  and  therefore 
yon  talk  about  me  in  a  way  that  DO  Chrietinn 
motber  is  at  liberty  to  talk." 

■'Ca.''b,Co!Ui!" 

'■  There  it  is  as;atn.  Was  I  cbrlsteaed  Ca?h  1 
Ton  told  me  by  your  own  word  of  mouth  Ihnl 
the  parson  spoke  my  oaine  out  in  full,  John. 
and  now  jou  call  me  Cash  ;  as  if  It  wapn't 
eDoagh  for  me  to  be  called  Cash  in  the  «bop, 
bat  yon  mast  call  mc  Cub  too.    I  won't  swal- 


low it,  I  wont ;"  and  John  or  Cofb, 
whichever  the  reader  likes,  stuck  his 
bands  in  his  pockets,  and  stretched 
bis  little  body  up  till  be  grew  quite 
red  in  the  bee. 
"  You  are  BO  qacer.  Cash,  yon  are — 

'There   yon  are,   mother;   Cafh 
is  consequently  —  never    Jack    dot 

The  little  woman  smoothed  down 

a  small  bit  of  cloth  in  the  shape  of 

L:.-        an  apron,  and  smiled  and  looked  at 

her  son  with  a  look  of  intense  cat- 

V         isfaction. 

?«  "Cash — -John,  I    mcan^ — coose- 

ij.        quently  ia  a  word— '' 
'^-  "  1  know  it — I  know  it — yon  nicfc 

^      name  your  own  child,  you  do — nick- 
^      name  Ibe  child  you  nursed  in  joor 
bomml" 

The  little  old  face  looked  conster- 
nation. 
"  Never  John— never — " 
"There  spoke  my  mother — there  spolcc  the  ljp» 
of  my  honored  maternal,"  exclaimed  tittle  Coih. 
striking  his  boMm  and  Epreading  oat  ■  pair 
of  tittle  sticks  for  arms,  into  which  ibe  woman 
m^hed,  smiling  and  patting  bix  cheek. 

As  she  did  BO  she  started  bock,  for  die  felt 
what  could  be  uotbing  else  but  a  tear. 

"  You're  mistaken,  my  good  woman,  lolstly 
mistaken,  as  our  boss  says  when  people  briuf- 
back  our  damaged  goods;  that  ivater  came 
down  from  (he  clouds." 

The  woman  peered  through  the  dim  room, 
uncertain  whether  be  spoke  the  tmth.  and  then 
proceeded  to  place  the  Kupper  upon  the  tabl*^. 
She  evidently  expeclfd  to  surprise  Corb  wiih 
the  contcnlA  of  the  Dutch  oven,  for  when  ithe 
poured  it  out  she  placed  a  hand  upon  ber  thin 
ribs  and  looked  at  bim  with  an  air  of  trinmpb. 
;'.nd  was  disappointed  that  he  snid  nothing. 
At  length  he  roused  himself  and  n-ent  Into  a 
^ort  of  heroics  on  the  oceasion.  He  seemed  ■ 
ii  funny  youth. 

"  Cash,  yon  caonot  deceive  mc,  conscquenlly 
itisbeKtyou  should  tell  me  what  is  on  your 
mind,"  interrupted  the  other. 
''  Uother,  do  you  thbk  I  shall  ever  grow  any 

The  woman  shook  her  head,  and  replied : 
"  Cts^  you  nre  now  twenty-one  yean  of  o^ 

"  Now,  mother,  that  means  I  am  date.  fiaiAA 
Look  here,  I'm  no  more  nor  knee-bigh  to  ■ 
grasshopper.    Don't  yon  know  how  I  naed  to 
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be  afraid  1  should  grow,  and  m>  lose  my  place. 
Thej  never  have  a  large  Cash  in  a  idiop^ 
'twonld  look  awkward — be  in  the  waj.  CaslieB 
are  aln-ajH  little  ;  CusbcB  may  be  old  bat  they 
muft  "he  little  ;  Caxhes  don't  be  fat ;  Casbea 
have  to  be  spry,  and  eo  Ca^hea  muet  keep  tbio. 
You  may  well  call  me  Gash,  motbci,!  shall  Dot 
be  anything  else.  Caah  I  am — Cadi  I  eball-be — 
Oaahlmustbe." 

"  And  I.  your  mother,  and  coosequently  not 
the  one  to  epeak  in  praise  of  her  owa  child — I, 
yonr  mother,  say  you  are  as  nice  a  looking 
Cash  as  ever  went  inside  a  shop  door." 

The  little  woman,  having  aelivered  herself 
of  this  speech  in  a  nice  kind  of  a  voice,  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  out  her  cup9  of  l«a,  and  went 
on  to  talk  in  a  peculiarly  ladylike  way. 

Cash,  nho  had  iinisUciI  hjs  supper,  counted 
out  some  money  from  his  pocket,  while  his 
mother  washed  the  cups  and  put  them  into  n 
closet  in  the  side  of  the  chituuey. 

"I  think  we  are  growing  rich,  Cash,"  said 
the  mother ;  "  riches  beget  pride,  couEcqucntly 
we  must  be  on  our  guard.'' 

"We  aiut  neither  of  ns  big  enough  to  bold 
pride,  mother ;  we  should  bust" 

"That  may  be  true,  Cash." 

"We  u  rich,  mother.  The  rent  paid;  the 
fnmiture  paid  for ;  the  clothes  paid  for  ;  and 
here's  fifly  dollara  left — I'm  embarrassed,  I'm 
bard^'ned  with  so  much  ;"  and  the  little  fellow 
crossed  his  legs  in  the  bight  of  perplexity,  tt 
was  Interesting  to  look  at  both  as  th^y  pat  with 
the  money  before  them — both  so  little  in  form, 
and  GO  eimplc-heartcd.  At  length  Cash  spoke 
low  and  slowly; 

"  Mother,  here's  more  money  nor  yoii  or  1 
want ;  suppose  I  buy  a  gown  for  Mary  GraceT 
she's  a  nice  girl." 

■'  Mary  Grace  is  a  nice  girl,  and  you  need 
not  bluxh  to  Eay  it,  Cash." 

"  Marv  never  called  me  anything  but  John," 
nnd  be  evidenliy  was  pleaded  to  remember  that 
the  girl  bad  not  transferred  his  term  of  office 
upon  himself. 

IVhile  they  had  these  words  upon  the  lip? 
Mary  tapped  at  the  door,  nnd  at  Ilie  bidding  of 
the  little  woman  entered.  She  looked  pale  and 
haggard,  and  hardly  replied  to  tbe  remarks  of 
the  bonscbold.  Tbe  mother  smoothed  her  bit 
of  on  apron,  smoothed  her  small  hands  down 
each  side  of  her  hair — drew  herself  up  very 
straight  in  her  chair,  creased  her  feet,  and  then 
took  them  apart — folded  her  hands,  and  ua- 
folded  them  again,  in  her  many  little  lady 
ways;  but  Huy  Graca  did  not  heed  her,  and 
Cuh  wu  ntterly  dlent    At  length  die  snaSgd 


the  tallow  caudle  quite  out.  Still  neither  spoke. 

At  length  Cad)  arose  and  looked  from  the 
dormer  window,  which  commanded  a  prospect 
of  inoumerable  rool^  of  tile,  and  tin,  and  zinc, 
upon  which  the  rain  pattered  in  a  slow  dria- 
zling  taW — chimney-pots  loomed  up  like  a  le- 
gion of  Boidiera,  dimly  seen  by  the  street 
lamps — vaues,  and  arrows,  and  fheeta  of  iron, 
designed  to  aid  tbe  draft  of  chimneys  below, 
swayed  and  creaked  in  tbe  wind  ;  old  signsand 
shutters  clapped  and  slammed,  raising  alumult 
of  dull,  melancholy  sounds,  such  as  only  the 
great,  wicked  city  caa  produce. 

"Come  here,  Mary  Grace."  said  little  Cash, 
"and  see  how  the  lights  dance  about  in  tbe 


The  fiirl  did  as  he  de-iircd.  but  she  hardly 
liflL'd  her  eyes ;  she  seemed  weak,  ood  ebivered 
Ai  from  a  chill. 

The  little  ivomnn  smoothed  her  apron,  and 
pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  looked  straight  into 
Ibi?  furnace  of  coal  as  if  bent  upon  not  costing 
a  glance  at  the  two  standing  at  the  window. 
In  the  meanwhile  Ca^h  watched  his  companion's 
luce  nith  a  look  of  exceeding  pain.  He  noted 
that  a  few  months  hod  robbed  her  of  all  the 
charms  of  a  fair  skin  and  roey  cheek ;  the  once 
plump  shoulders  hod  given  place  to  deep  hol- 
lows and  a  look  of  settled  misery.  At  lengih 
he  spoke : 

"  I  sometimes  think,  Mary,  as  I  stand  here 
and  look  out  upon  the  roofs  of  all  these  houses, 
aud  see  tiie  lights  here  and  Uiero,  comiog  from 
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parlors  aad  from  chambers,  and  we  kaow  that 
thousands  of  individuals  are  inside,  each  one  of 
'em  with  their  sins  and  their  happiness,  and  we 
know  nothing  of  all  that  is  going  on  within, 
that  it  is  just  like  human  beings  who  stand 
right  before  our  eyes,  and  yet  we  know  nothing 
about  the  inward  workings  of  their  minds." 

"Yes,  John,"  answered  the  girl,  with  a 
(flight  shudder,  and  for  the  first  time  looking  in 
the  face  of  her  companion. 

'*  Sometimes,"  he  continued,  "  a  curtain  is  ao- 
cideii tally  blown  to  one  side,  and  then  we  see 
what  is  going  on  inside." 

"  Yes  ;"  and  her  eyes  dilated  wildly. 

"  Once  there  was  a  little  room — nearly 
dark— the  night  was  gusty,  and  the  rain  and 
wind  tore  the  paper  from  the  window — and  I 
w\w  a  terrible  sight.  The  two  persons  inside 
were  so  occupied  that  they  did  not  Ece  what 
the  wind  had  done  ;  and  the  room  was  high  up, 
and  it  would  not  be  thought  that  anybody 
would  be  looking  out  on  such  a  night.  But, 
Mary,  I  don't  sleep  much  ;  I'm  fo  little  that  it 
don't  take  me  long  to  rest,"  and  Cash  tried  to 
smile  ;  but,  as  the  girl  said  nothing,  he  talked 
on:  "I  knew  that  room  was  occupied  by  a 
young  girl,  for  all  through  the  year  I  had  seen 
pretty  womanly  things  about  the  windows." 

"Do  you  know  who  the  girl  was?"  asked 
Mary,  fixing  a  searching  glance  upon  his  face. 

"  Not  for  certain,  and  yet  I  must  say,  Mary, 
that  she  had  so  many  ways  like  you  that  I  used 
to  watch  her  window  every  night,  and  think  of 
you  ;  the  window  was  there,  between  those 
two  tall  chimneys,  just  at  the  left  of  St.  John's 
high  steeple.*' 

The  girl  looked  and  then  replied  carelesply, 
••  You  know  I  lived  with  my  mother,  and  took 
home  shirts  to  make  all  that  time." 

"  I  know  you  did ;  and  I  often  went  to  your 
mother,  and  Hhc  said  you  were  at  home  in  your 
room,  and  hardly  ever  went  out — so  I  knew  by 
ibat  and  by  other  things,  Mary,  that  it  could 
not  bo  you  ;  and  then  you  was  always  so  good, 
nnd  so  kind  to  me  and  my  mother,  and  would 
come  to  see  us  and  talk  so  pleasantly — you 
Hcem  quite  changed,  Mary." 

•'  Yes,  yes,  John,  I  know  that  I  have  no 
mother  now,  and  no  sister,  I  may  say ;  and  no 
iriend  but  you,  John." 

"  And  my  mother,  Mary.  You're  a  friend  to 
Mary  Grace,  aren't  you,  mother?"  asked  the 
boy,  poking  his  hcud  beyond  the  recess  of  the 
window. 

The  little  body  gave  a  terrible  start  at  being 
so  .suddenly  ijit-rrognted,  and  replied  in  a 
quick,  nice  manner : 


n 


Certainly,  Cash — I  mean  John.    I'm  your 
mother,  and  con — ." 

"  I  told  you  80,  Mary,"  said  John,  "  and  you 
must  come  and  live  with  us,  and  we  will  make 
you  happy.    We  are  quite  rich  now,  Mary." 

"  But  yon  didn't  tell  me  what  yoa  saw  at  the 
window,  John." 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  I  knew  a  young  girl  coca- 
pied  the  room,  for  sometimes  I  would  see  a  bit 
of  muslin  hung  on  the  window  to  dry,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  pair  of  little  gloves,  pinned 
each  of  them  by  a  pin  to  the  sash,  as  if  they'd 
been  rubbed  in  camphene,  and  she  tried  to  get 
the  smell  out  of  them.  Then  there'd  be  a  bit 
of  a  basket  and  a  little  thimble  and  scissors  ;  I 
knew  what  they  were,  because  the  light  made 
them  glitter  ;  and  then  there'd  be  a  glass  with 
a  rose  in  it ;  and  then  I  had  to  go  to  the  shop, 
and  could  look  no  longer." 

"  But  you  looked  some  other  time,  John  ?" 

"  0,  yes,  Mary.  Come  to  the  fire  ;  your  bands 
are  terribly  cold." 

"  No,  no ;  I'm  burning  hot,  John.  The  fire 
kills  me." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  very  sick, 
Mary." 

"  No,  no  ;  tell  me  the  story.  My  mother 's 
just  died  of  a  sudden  attack,  and  of  cour^  I 
feel  bad ;  but  don't  talk  of  that,  John,  or  I 
shall  get  to  crying,  and  then  I  can't  see  to 
work." 

Little  Cash  sighed  but  went  on :  '*  Sometimes 
I  could  see  that  the  girl  forgot  to  put  down  the 
paper  curtain,  or  the  room  was  so  high  up  she 
did  not  think  anybody  could  see  into  it ;  and 
then  she  would  seem  to  be  fixing  her  hair — ^it 
would  Ji)e  spread  all  over  her  shoulders,  and  her 
white  neck  looked  like  pearl  behind  it.  I  coold 
see  the  sunset  light  glitter  on  the  threads  ot 
liair  as  she  combed  it  out ;  then  a  white,  a 
blue  or  a  pink  dress  would  go  about  the  room. 
O,  Mary,  it  was  sweet  to  watch  it,  for  it  went 
j»o  quick,  so  gayly — and  the  pretty  figure  moved 
here  and  there,  and  I  knew  she  hummed  a  song 
from  a  happy  heart." 

Mary  sighed  at  this,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Somehow  I  learned  to  know  that  the  girl 
was  waiting  for  somebody  to  come  in ;  she 
would  sit  by  the  window,  and  her  head  was 
turned  as  if  she  watched  for  somebody  at  the 
door.  Then  she  would  spring  to  her  feet,  and 
I  knew  the  person  had  come.  Often  and  ofl^n 
the  tears  would  come  to  my  eyes,  and  I  couldn't 
see  anything  more.  I  thought  it  must  be 
pleasant  to  be  waited  for  and  loved  in  that 
way  ;  and  I  thought  little  Cash  would  feel  a?- 
if  he  would  work  day  and  night  and  give  up 
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his  whole  life  to  one  like  that,  "who  woald  wait 
and  watch  for  poor  little  Cash's  coming ;  but 
that,  yoa  know,  can  never  be,  Mary — Ca&h  is 
sach  a  poor  little  thing." 

Mary  dropped  her  head  on  his  shoulder  at 
this,  and  burst  Into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  But 
John  went  on : 

**  After  awhile  the  girl  began  to  move  less 
lightly  ;  she  would  sit  hour  after  hour  by  the 
window,  a  little  back,  only  she  seemed  to  rock 
her  body  back  and  forth,  and  wring  her  hands, 
and  I  knew  now  there  was  no  song  out  of  a 
happy  heart — but  teal's,  bitter  tears ;  I  knew 
they  were  flowing,  for  I  saw  her  lay  her  hand- 
kerchief on  the  window  to  dry.  At  such  times 
little  Ca8h  stood  here  by  the  window,  and 
cried  as  if  his  heart  was  breaking — it  was  such 
a  sad  thing  to  see  that  poor  girl  crying  there 
all  alone,  where  she  had  once  been  so  happy. 
Once  or  twice  a  handsome  looking  man  came 
in  and  sat  by  her,  and  then  I  did  not  stay  to 
see  whether  she  wept.  After  awhile  I  observed 
whole  days  and  weeks  passed  and  the  room 
seemed  unoccupied.'' 

Mary*s  eyes  were  now  so  large  and  wild  that 
little  Cash  stopped  his  recital,  and  looked  at 
her  with  undisguised  sorrow. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Mary ;  the  story  of 
this  poor  unhappy  child  affects  you  just  as  it 
did  me.  I  have  laid  many  is  the  night,  when 
my  mother  thought  I  slept,  and  cried  to  think 
a  ci*eatare  so  handsome  and  loving  should  be 
so  miserable.  I  think  if  I  wag  a  large,  hand- 
some man  I  should  be  perfectly  happy,  and 
make  everybody  else  happy — but  such  a  poor 
thing  as  I  am  is  nothing." 

"  No,  John,  you  wouldn't ;  you  would  be 
proud  of  your  beauty,  and  proud  of  the  love 
poor  girls  like  me  would  have  for  you ;  and 
you  would  think  our  love  but  a  little  thing, 
and  our  tears  would  make  you  angry,  and  our 
broken  hearts  would  be  no  more  to  you  than 
the  blowing  of  the  wind." 

"I'm  afraid  you  speak  too  true.  After 
awhile  I  did  not  watch  the  window  any  more. 
The  dim  light,  appearing  at  long  intervals, 
looked  so  melancholy  that  I  couldn't  bear  it. 
There  were  no  flowers  now,  no  pretty  muslins, 
no  gay  songs  nor  lively  movements — all  was 
black  and  sorrowfhl,  and  I  knew  that  some 
terrible  wrong  had  been  done." 

"Go  on,"  said  Mary,  observing  John  had 
come  to  a  pause. 

"  Well,  a  little  while  ago— it  was  a  long, 
bitter  storm ;  the  whole  city  was  full  of  water, 
poaring  down  the  spouts  and  rushing  down  the 
gattera — the  roofs  were  black,  and  the  rain  pat- 


tered upon  them  like  bullets.  I  was  thinking 
what  a  poor  bit  of  a  man  little  Caf:h  was  like 
to  be,  and  how  he  would  never  be  loved,  and  I 
thought  of  the  poor  girl  who  had  been  so  hap- 
py in  that  little  room,  and  who  now  seemed  ro 
miserable.  It  was  certainly  midnight,  and  I 
arose  and  looked  out.  A  bright  light  was 
burning  in  the  room,  and  several  persons  were 
moving  about ;  at  length  a  large  woman  came 
to  the  chair  by  the  window,  and  I  saw  her 
place  a  little  babe  in  it,  and  then  she  spread  a 
great  many  folds  of  cloth  upon  the  chair — 
and—." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  shriek  from  his 
companion — ^long,  loud,  and  so  heart-rending 
that  it  arose  pitcously  above  the  storm.  She 
spread  out  her  hands,  she  turned  quite  round 
in  an  agony  of  deadly  sutfering,  and  then  fell 
senseless  to  the  floor. 

"  It  was  Mary  Grace  nil  the  time — it  was 
Mary,"  cried  little  Cash  ;  •*  Mary,  and  yet  I  did 
not  know  it— Mary  whom  I  loved  as  if  she  bad 
been  a  star  in  the  sky.  O,  poor  Mary,  poor 
Mary  Grace,"  he  cried,  as  if  by  giving  ultci^ 
ance  to  the  terrible  truth  he  could  better  bear  it 

In  the  meantime  the  little  lady  mother  darted 
here  and  there  with  her  little  strangled  groans 
and  small  exclamations  of  "  0  dear,  0  dear ; 
what  is  it  all  about.  Cash  ?"  while  Mary  Grace 
gradually  recovered  from  her  si^'oon,  and  sat 
up  on  the  floor  and  cast  her  eyes  wildly  round. 
Then,  for  the  flrst  time,  t^cy  became  aware  that 
other  persons  had  entered  the  room  ]  two  tall, 
dark  men  stood  within,  looking  down  blankly 
upon  the  miserable  girl  and  her  small  but  kind- 
hearted  companions.  As  she  returned  to  con- 
sciousness one  of  them  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder  and  claimed  her  for  his  prisoner. 
Then,  in  that  dark,  stormy  night,  the  young, 
wretched  creature  was  borne  away  to  prison  ; 
f^be,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  she,  in 
her  weakness,  and  ignorance,  and  poverty,  and 
beauty — deluded  to  sin  and  crime,  and  left  in 
her  hour  of  need  alone  and  comfortless. 

The  little  mother  believed  it  some  mistake, 
and  consequently  she  whispered  both  that  she 
would  soon  be  back  again ;  and  then  she 
smoothed  her  little  apron,  and  pursed  up  her 
mouth  as  if  she  were  the  wisest  and  most  pene- 
trating little  body  alive ;  and  then  she  put  a 
small  dry  kiss  upon  the  death-cold  cheek  of 
poor  Mary,  and  told  her  she  had  got  a  cold, 
and  she  would  have  some  nice  tea  ready  when 
she  came  back. 

Poor  little  Cash  did  not  speak  ;  but,  holding 
the  cold  hands  of  the  poor  girl  in  both  of  his, 
he  went  on  in  silence. 
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Arriving  at  the  prison,.  Ehe  bogged  Cash  to 
speak  with  her  alone  for  a  few  minute&  She 
was  terribly  calm — though  in  clasping  her 
hands  she  wrung  them  till  the  blood  started  be- 
neath the  nails,  and  the  blood  was  upon  her 
lips  where  the  teeth  met  over  them  ;  she  was 
very  still — very  white  and  calm. 

"  I  will  die  with  you,  Mary  Grace,"  whispered 
Cash. 

"  I  am  quite  happy  now,"  she  replied.  "  I 
knew  it  would  come  to  this,  but  I  am  so  happy. 
Even  he  will  be  sorry  " — and  she  sobbed  hys- 
terically. 

"  Who,  Mary  ?" 

"  I  promised  never  to  tell,  Cash ;  I  never 
will." 

"  He  is  a  wretch,  a  horrible  wretch  and  mon- 
ster." cried  little  Cash,  thrusting  his  hands 
above  his  head.  *'  I  will  watch  for  him,  and  he 
shall  never  sleep ;  day  and  night  I  will  ring 
bis  crime  into  his  ears." 

*'  Cash,  I  once  went  with  him  to  see  a  beauti- 
fhl  marble  statue  ;  it  was  like  him ;  I  shud- 
dered then — I  understand  it  now  ;  it  ^as  as  if 
that  thing  of  marble  took  to  itself  life  and 
speech — talked  of  love,  and  truth,  and  happi- 
ness, and  protection — promised  so  tenderly  ; 
smiled,  O,  so  tenderly  ;  looked,  0,  so  tenderly 
upon  me,  a  poor  weak  girl,  believing  him  and 
trusting  him  ;  he,  in  his  manliness  and  power ; 
he,  in  his  beautiful  words  and  sweet  poetry, 
breathing  of  all  that  maidens  love — and  yet, 
yet  he  was  a  great  living  lie — a  cold,  marble 
living  lie — ^without  truth — hurling  me,  a  poor 
ignorant  maiden,  downward  to  death  ;  and 
there  he  stood — cold,  calm  and  beautiful." 

The  girl  uttered  this  rapidly  ;  her  pale  cheek 
flushed  and  her  thin  arms  extended.  When  she 
had  done  she  crouched  down  her  elbows  be- 
tween her  knees,  her  hands  grasping  each 
side  of  her  head,  and  wailed  aloud.  She  did 
not  weep,  but  uttered  low,  piteous  wailings ; 
and  so  Cash  went  out  and  left  her. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  Nature  is  cherished  the 
reverence  for  the  Human.  All  her  works  bear 
reference  to  him,  and  all  her  voices  syllable 
Man.  He  is  the  head,  the  representative  of  all 
that  she  contains ;  therefore  when  evil  befalls 
him  she  is  wounded  to  the  vitals.  Hence,  when 
he  is  wronged,  or  his  thread  of  life  foully 
abridged,  she  shrieks  a  sign  of  wo,  and  refuses 
to  hold  the  secret  She  cries  it  from  the  house- 
tops and  shrieks  it  through  the  city  ;  all  her 
terrible  ministers  are  aroused,  and  earth  and 
men  call  for  a  revelation  of  the  deed.  So  it 
was ;  Mary  in  all  her  movements  had  been 
watched — ^link  by  link  the  terrible  chain  of 


evidcnce»had  been  made,  and  though  the  more 
guilty  participants  of  crime  had  found  means  to 
conceal  themselves,  she  was  fiiUy  exposed.  In- 
deed, she  admitted  all  with  the  simplicity  of 
her  young  heart  and  the  candor  of  one  who 
had  ceased  to  desire  life.  We  must  leave  ber 
now  to  follow  some  other  characters  in  our 
story. 

There  is  a  large,  splendidly-furnished  room 
in  the  bouse  of  one  of  our  wealthy  merchants. 
The  foot  falls  echolessupon  the  heavy-textured 
carpets,  whose  rich  colors  and  exquisite  pat- 
terns give  back  a  mimic  representation  of  the 
vases  and  lilies  in  which  nature  delights ;  the 
light  from  above  falls  upon  velvet  lounges, 
and  ease-inviting  chairs,  and  cold,  still  marble, 
instinct  with  life  and  beauty ;  curtains  of  crim- 
son, relieved  by  folds  of  snowy  white ;  Tases 
filled  with  rare  exotics  difAise  a  voluptnous 
odor  throughout  the  room.  At  one  extremity 
the  apartment  opens  into  a  consertatoiy,  whence 
may  be  seen  the  dim  outlines  of  many  a  flower, 
rose-hued,  white,  or  blue,  over  which  the  green 
leaves  lean  with  tender  protectiveneas. 

A  tall,  thin-  man,  with  a  meager  beard  and 
cheeks  furrowed  by  deep  lines,  whose  mouth 
expre^es  severity  amounting  to  cruelty,  sits 
beneath  the  chandelier ;  one  arm,  leaning  upon 
the  table  shades  small  and  dee|»-set  eyes  by  a 
hand  boney  and  of  the  texture  of  parchment 
The  other  hand  holds  a  newspaper  before  the 
face.  A  casual  observer  would  have  thoaght  him 
intensely  occupied  in  reading  therefrom,  bat. 
so  far  from  this,  his  eyes  were  harshly  fixed 
upon  the  face  of  a  young  woman  seated  beneath 
a  side  light,  who  seemed  to  have  been  but 
lately  engaged  with  her  embroidery,  but  now, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  fixed  gaze  of  her 
companion,  had  suflbred  her  work  to  fidl  idly 
in  her  lap. 

Her  face,  of  which  it  might  hare  once  been 
said,  "  O,  call  it  fair,  not  pale,"  was  now  on- 
miatakably  pale  to  ghastliness.  Her  dresBr 
carefully  and  fashionably  arranged — a  robe  of 
silk,  too  heavy,  too  sumptuous  for  her  simple, 
quiet  beauty — fell  in  broad  folds  ai'ound  htt. 
A  light,  delicate  lace,  soft  and  fleecy  as  gossft- 
mer,  eihaded,  but  did  not  conceal,  the  roand, 
fair  bust  and  classical  arm.  She  leaned  back 
heavily  in  the  chair,  her  feet  thrown  listleasly 
forward,  while  her  neck,  slightly  bent  to  the 
form  of  the  chair  in  which  die  sat,  suffered  long 
masses  of  golden-colored  hair  to  fall  around 
her  neck  and  cheeks.  Here  eyes  were  large 
and  of  a  pale  blue,  but  now  their  color  was 
hidden  by  the  tears  which  fell  slowly,  one  after 
another,  upon  the  laces  of  her  bosom.  Peiiu^ 
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ihe  feared  to  attract  the  attention  of  her  com- 
panion by  any  movement,  for  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  wipe  them  as  they  fell. 

At  length  the  gentleman  gave  expression  to 
a  sharp,  sadden  ahem,  which  caused  the  lady, 
80  suddenly  aroused  to  consciousness,  to  start 
nearly  to  her  feet  "  Mrs.  Gordon,'^  he  asked, 
"  did  you  not  marry  me  of  your  own  free  will  ?" 

The  lady  opened  her  eyes,  and  wiped  them 
also,  with  a  look  of  surprise  amounting  to  ter- 
ror, for  she  started  nearly  to  her  feet,  and  then 
flank  down  again,  paler  even  than  before. 

"  Did  you  or  did  you  not  become  my  wife  as 
•  matter  of  choice,  Mrs.  Gordon,"  again  de- 
manded the  gentleman. 

The  cold,  harsh  tone  in  which  this  was  ut- 
tered caused  the  lady  to  shudder  from  head  to 
foot 

"  I  wait  for  a  reply,"  demanded  the  man. 

'*  Perhaps  I  was  not  altogether  free  to 
choose."  she  replied,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it 
was  little  more  than  a  whisper. 

"  Was  compulsion  used  on  my  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  your  mother?" 

"  No." 

*'  You  married  from  choice?" 

-^Yes." 

"  Because  you  loved  me  ?" 

"  Yes  " — very  softly,  and  with  a  shudder. 

**  Then,  Madam,  I  expect  you  to  be  cheerful. 
I  expect  you  to  act  the  part  of  a  loving  and 
obedient  wife,  by  going  to  the  piano  and  play- 
ing me  that  favorite  tunc  of  yours ;  I  remember 
jour  idiot  mother  said  you  always  played  it 
from  the  time  you  fell  in  love  with  the  man 
whom  you  subsequently  married." 

The  wife  arose  heavily  from  her  chair,  and 
approached  the  piano.  Once,  twice,  she  es- 
sayed, and  each  time  her  voice  failed  her ;  and 
when  at  length  she  found  utterance,  it  was 
with  a  tone  so  low  and  weak,  and  a  manner  so 
wo-begone,  that  any  observer  would  have 
longed  to  fell  the  man  to  the  earth  who  could 
thus  outrage  a  helpless  and  dependent  being. 

When  she  ceased  her  hands  still  lay  upon  the 
keys,  motionless,  and  then  she  said  softly : 

«  Mr.  Gordon." 

•<  Cyrus,  Madam ;  a  wife  should  always  call 
her  husband  by  his  Christian  name." 

"  Cyrus  " — (with  another  shudder.) 

**  Well,  what  is  it  my  pet  wishes  to  say?" 

••  I  donH  know  hardly  what ;  but,  but—." 

"Be  more  explicit,  my  precious." 

"  I  do  not  know ;  you  will  not  understand 
me.    I  think  I  am  not  quite  happy." 

**  Women  never  are,  darling,  it  is  not  their 
nature  to  be  bo." 


"  My  mother  and  sister  and  I  were  very  hap- 
py, even  when  we  worked  hard,  and  were  poor, 
aod  I  taught  music,  while  my  sister  did  needle- 
work. Somehow,  my  poor  mother  and  all  of 
us  were  eo  happy." 

"  That  is  impossible,  child.  You  had  scarcely 
a  garment  to  change,  and  a  mere  garret  to  live 


m. 


if 


"  It  killed  my  mother  to  be  separated  from 
me  ;  and  my  poor  sister,  O,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  am 
so  wretched  al)out  her." 

"  Madam,  when  I  married  it  was  upon  condi- 
tion that  you  should  never  talk  to  me  of  your 
relations.  Your  mother  promised  never  to 
come  to  you  ;  and  as  for  that  worthless  sister, 
I  demand  of  you  never  to  polute  the  air  of  my 
house  by  pronouncing  her  name  in  it." 

"Poor  mother,  poor  mother;  she  thought 
money  could  not  but  make  me  happy,"  ejacu- 
lated the  wife. 

"  Your  mother  acted  wisely,  Julia,  and  I  ex- 
pect an  equal  degree  of  sense  on  your  part." 

"  Wisely,  when  it  cast  me  from  her  bosom. 
0 !  poor  dear  mother,  your  heart  broke  under 
the  sacrifice." 

"No;  it  was  the  misconduct  of  her  other 
child  that  killed  her." 

"Poor,  dear  mother;  to  die  alone — to  be 
buried  away,  and  no  one  to  weep  over  her ;  it 
is  hx)rrible." 

"  Would  you  have  the  world  know  I  took  my 
wife  from  the  very  dregs  of  society?  I  tell 
you,  Madam,  the  story  which  is  currently  be- 
lieved is  the  only  one  that  must  transpire- 
that  you  are  the  orphan  child  of  a  distinguished 
clergyman,  whose  wife  perished  at  sea  with 
him  while  they  sought  a  more  genial  climate." 

And  the  gentleman  laughed  in  his  cold  sar- 
castic manner. 

The  lady  sat  looking  listlessly  upon  the 
ivories  of  the  piano.    At  length  she  said, 

"  What  do  you  think  will  become  of  my  poor 
sister.  She  was  so  much  brighter  than  I  am  I^ 
and  she  sighed  heavily. 

"  There  spoke  my  pet,  who  had  nothing  but 
her  beauty  and  her  loving  heart  to  offer  a 
doating  husband." 

If  there  was  irony  in  the  words  the  poor  wife 
did  not  see  it    At  length  she  continued : 

"  You  do  not  know  how  distressed  I  am  about 
Gracey.  Last  night  I  saw  a  beautiful  white 
lamb  dying — the  blood  poured  from  a  wound 
in  its  neck.  While  I  looked  at  the  poor  inno- 
cent creature  it  turned  its  face  to  me,  and  it 
was  that  of  dear,  dear  Gracey.  Oh,  Mr.  Gror- 
don — Cyrns,  I  am  very  miserable ;"  and  she  ac- 
tually approached  and  leaned  her  head  upon 
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his  shoulder,  as  the  poor  fitscinated  dove  will 
lay  its  innocent  breast  against  the  fangs  of  the 
serpent. 

Her  beauty  was  now  very  touching,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Mr.  Gordon  put  his  arm  around 
her  waist ;  and  if  she  shuddered  again,  the 
dove  shudders  also. 

"  When  those  who  are  allied  to  us  by  the  ties 
of  blood  give  evidence  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  the  tie,  we  must  cut  them  off  as  unworthy 
members,  Julia.  They  are  in  effect  dead," 
he  answered. 

"  My  poor  mother  is  dead,  but  Gracey,  dear 
Gracey,  is  not ;  and,  O,  Mr.  Gordon — ." 

"  Cyrus,  my  love." 

"  Cyrus,  my  heart  is  breaking  to  see  her,  and 
to  take  care  of  her."  Mr.  Gordon  frowned  at 
this,  but  he  did  not  speak,  and  her  eyes  were 
too  full  of  tears  to  perceive  it ;  and  she  went 
on: 

"  We  used  to  sleep  together  always ;  and 
Gracey  was  so  beautiful,  so  bright,  and  used  to 
protect  me ;  and  when  I  went  out  to  give  my 
lessons  Gracey  went  with  me,  though  Fhe  would 
have  to  work  all  night  to  make  up  the  lost 
time;  and  when  I  used  to  cry.  and  mother 
would  complain  at  her  lost  property  and  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  and  say  that  her  daughters 
ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  society,  and  would 
want  us  to  have  company,  and  would  really 
talk  foolishly,  Grju^cy  would  talk  bo  cheer- 
fully, and  make  mother  forget  it  all—  and  then 
do  all  the  rough  work  so  that  my  hands  should 
be  nice  for  my  music.  Oh,  she  was  so  good, 
and  I  so  selfish,  that  my  heart  aches  when  I  je- 
member  it  all." 

Even  the  callous-hearted  man  was  touched  at 
this  simple  recital,  for  he  contracted  his  eyes 
as  from  sudden  sharp  pain.  It  is  true  no  tear 
followed,  but  there  would  have  been  tears  had 
there  been  any  heart  in  the  man  from  where 
they  might  flow. 

"  Your  sister  did  right,  my  pet,  to  preserve 
your  beauty,  for  she  foresaw  you  would  make 
aepleudid  alliance." 

The  lady  opened  her  eyes,  and  glanced 
around  the  room  as  if  trying  to  comprehend 
him — she  did  so  in  a  manner. 

**  I  don't  think  Gracey  thought  of  that,  for 
yon  know  you  fell  In  love  with  her  first,  when 
she  brought  home  these  nice  embroidered  shirts. 
I  look  at  them  sometimes,  and  kiss  the  little 
stitches  which  my  dear  sister  made ;"  and  an- 
other burst  of  tears  followed,  but  she  went  on : 

"  Do  you  remember  how  you  admired  Gracey, 
mnd  did  not  look  at  poor  little  me,  so  pale  and 
«o  dull  compared  with  my  beautiful  sister?" 


The  iron  nerves  winced  again,  as  some  recol- 
lections he  would  gladly  Ignore  were  tha« 
forced  back  to  memory. 

**  That  was  a  mere  accident,  darling,  before  I 
knew  about  you." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  appea^d  at  the 
door,  and  required  the  attention  of  ihe  lady, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  resumed  his  paper. 

In  every  establishment  will  be  found  some 
one  with  the  honest  instincts  of  humanity,  who 
can  read  the  language  of  the  heart  even  if 
written  in  the  unknown  tongue  of  a  palace 
wall,  and  good  Biddie,  the  cook,  was  one  of 
these.  She  stood  in  the  hall,  holding  the  parlor 
door  %jar,  while  she  made  a  loud  talk  about 
the  pickles  and  sweetmeats  bo  nicely  sealed  in 
tin  jars,  which  were  about  to  be  deposited  in 
some  dark  recess  for  future  use,  which  the  lady 
must  first  inspect  and  count,  <!^. 

The  young  girl  was  about  to  decline,  as  a 
thing  in  which  she  felt  not  the  least  interest, 
when  the  good  creature  laid  a  round,  red  finger 
upon  her  own  full,  capacious  mouth,  and  mo- 
tioned the  lady  to  follow  her,  while  ^e  closed 
the  parlor  door  with  a  slam. 

"  Yer  heart's  a  breckin,  is  it? — here's  a  slip 
of  a  boy  here  that  would  be  afther  seein'  of 
you ;  and  it's  plain  to  be  seen  by  the  face  of 
the  spalpeen,  mischief's  foregathcrln.*' 

By  this  time  the  two  had  reached  the  dining 
room  below ;  and  there,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
dim  light,  walked  poor  Cash,  back  and  forth. 

*'  I  must  speak  to  you  alone/'  he  said,  ap- 
proaching  Mrs.  Gordon. 

"  That  ye  shall  do,"  responded  Biddie,  "  and 
its  myself  will  guard  the  door  for  ye." 

With  this  she  went  out  and  closed  the  door 
after  her.  Julia,  with  that  instinct  of  presenti- 
ment by  which  we  all  divine  the  approach  of 
evil,  sank  into  a  large  chair,  and  motioned 
Cash  to  speak. 

*'  You  arc  a  lady,  and  delicate,"  he  began. 
'*  and  might  not  bear  unpleasant  tilings ;  yon 
are  growing  pale  now,  and  I'm  afraid  I  diall 
kill  you  if  I  tell  what  I  have  come  for." 

*'  You  need  not  fear,"  she  replied  :  **  I  can  be 
very  still  and  calm ;  indeed,  I  do  not  feel  very 
much,  I  believe,  at  any  time."  As  she  said  this 
the  old  shudder  and  the  trembling  of  the  white 
delicate  chin  gave  a  painful  denial  to  ber 
words.  Cash  saw  all  this,  and  the  tears  came 
to  his  eyes. 

''  I  am  sure  you  came  to  tell  me  something 
of—."    She  checked  herself. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Cash,  "  of  your  siater." 

Mrs.  Gordon  glanced  eagerly  around,  u  if 
■he  hoped  to  see  her  hidden  somewhere  In  ih^ 
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rutb  into  her  arni^, 

her   heart  witL  c 

embrace. 

"Yet" 


;«l; 


3LM 


-JfiSM^ 


iU'erod    Utile 


Caeh   to   tba   look.     ''She 

mat  here  ori'y  a  week  ngo ; 

she  BBt  right  there  in  that 

tow  wicker  chair,  and  when 

the  eervant  went  out  she 

wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the 

back  eomething  for  you  ; 

sbe  Eaid  ;ou  would  Ht  in 

the  chair  wmetimeE,   and      .  ^^ 

thoBe    words   wonid   draw 

your    heart    toward    poor  :\ 

Julia  did  not  ecream, 
bat  she  rushed  forward  to 
the  precious  chur,  and  kissed  it,  and  pressed ' 
her  nnna  around  it,  with  the  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes.  "  Here  it  is,  here,"  she  whis- 
pered, wiping  the  tears  that  sbe  might  see  the 
delicate  penciling;  she  read:  -'The  dear  Goil 
loTC  you,  darling  nister.'' 

A  groan  craped  her  as  she  read  the  word)'. 
and  then  the  sank  u]>on  the  Boor  and  laid  hiT 
clicch  in  the  chair,  and  wept  in  silent,  sup- 
pressed agony. 

"How  did  dear,  poor  Gl-accy  coma!''  at 
length  she  asked. 

"  Slic  was  sick,  and  thought  she  night  die  and 
never  aec  yon  again,  and  so  phc  took  a  basket 
with  laces  to  sell,  aiul  coaxed  Biddie  to  carry 
them  up.  Sbc  hoped  you  would  come  down, 
but  you  did  not,  and  go  ehe  weot  away." 

"  Poor  Gmoey ;  poor,  poor  dear  sister,'' 
Maculated  Julio. 

■'  She  found  on  the  table  a  pocket-band- 
kcrchief  which  you  had  left  there,  all  sweet 
with  BContB,  such  aa  great  ladie.a  bring  into  our 
shop.  You  had  stuck  a  little  gold  pin  in  the 
corner  ;  she  said  she  supposed  it  was  in  your 
way.  Well,  Fhc  put  them  into  her  bosom,  and 
they  eased  her  heart,  ma'am." 

•'  Dear  Grncey  ;  in  fhe  very  ill !'' 

"  She  is  very  ill.  Do  you  remember  the  rain 
of  the  other  night,  how  the  wind  blew  and  how 


dismal  it  se 


med?" 


"  Yen,  yes ;"  and  the  lady  started  to  ber  feet. 
"  It  was  Gracey  then !  0  !  dear,  wicked,  weak 
nister  that  I  am."  She  threw  henielf  upon  the 
floor,  and  stilled  lack  the  agony  which  longed 
to  rent  itself  In  wild,  heart-rending  crieii. 
Biddie  opened  the  door  softly. 

"  Poor  heart,  poor  heart ;  I've  hcarn  every 
word.    Go  till  her,  go  to  till  her— ye'll  die 


it  is  ;  go  till  her,  and  the  dear  Jceus  help  ye. 
nben  ye  do  the  right  thing." 

Julia  leaned  ber  bead  in  the  lap  of  tbe  faitb- 
ful  creature.  "01  Biddie,''  she  whispered. 
"  phc  walked  for  hours  out  In  the  rain,  looking 
lip  at  my  window.  Poor  sister  I  I  looted  out 
aud  saw  ber.     I  knew  it  was  Gracey,  but  I 

"No,"  intorruptid  Cash,  "but  you  clasped 
your  hands  and  wiped  your  tears,  and  then 
Mary  Grace  knew  that  you  loved  her,  and 
pilied  ber,  and  she  went  away  eased  in  her 

"Did  I  do  sot  did  IT  Say  it  again,  my  good 
boy.  I  did  not  know  iL  I  only  knew  I  would 
gladly  have  gone  out  to  her  in  all  her  disgrace 
and  poverty,  and  we  two  would  have  gone  to 
place  to  live  and  die  together.    Where 


did  si 


"She< 


'go,  I 


or  house  very  cold  and  wet, 

Where  is  she  now!" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  f^he  bad  any  ft-Iends  but 
Msaflerher  mother  died.  My  mother  went  with 
Mary  Grace  and  me  to  the  funeral,'' 

"Did  you!  did  you!"  And  she  seized  the 
little  poor  band  and  hissed  it. 

"  Yes,  we  carried  her  out  into  a  still  country 
town  and  begged  a  place  to  bury  ber,  and  Mary 
Grace  planted  a  rose  tree,  and  that  was  all." 

"  Yon  did  all  this!  Poor  Gracey,  too,  whom 
people  say  is  so  wicked." 

"  Mary  Grace  is  wicked.  I  don't  quite  know 
bow  much  of  the  sin  is  hers,  but  for  all  that, 
Mary  Grace  would  never  forsake  tbcm  what 
loved  her.  She  would  never  have  sold  herself 
for  gold,  nor  fine  houses,  nor  flue  clothci — she 
waa  wicked,  but  not  that  kind  of  sin  U  at  ber 
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door.  She  woa  wicktd,  bccauao  sbebudagruut 
loving  heart,  and  «he  Uiougbt  abe  might  trust 
aooiher  heart  that  loved  ;  but  that  heart  vaa 
blac — it  bctrajed  her — and  was  the  heart  of  a 
devil,  Dot  or  a  man." 

Julia  opened  her  ejes  and  listened  to  the  re- 
buke of  the  boy  [n  Bileace. 

"  Yea,  ma'am,"  he  continaed,  "  I  miut  say 
Mary  Grace  is  not  all  bad." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  spalpeen  I  "  qaon- 
lated  Biddie,  "  talkin'  in  Bucb  a  manner  when 
the  lady's  heart's  a  breakla'."  Then  turning  to 
her  mistress,  she  said : 

"  Go  til  her,  honey — ye'll  die  aisyer  for  goiu', 
ye  will  ;  tbem  never  rests  in  tbcir  grareu  who 
have  stayed  ehort  of  the  good  deeds  they  knew 
In  their  hearts  they  ought  to  do." 

Thus  invited  by  these  simple-hearted,  lowly 
ooes,  the  timid  lady,  who  never  In  her  life 
had  made  any  rolantary  movement,  but  bad 
always  wailed  for  others  to  lead  her,  aroee 
ffom  the  Soor  and  covered  berself  with  thi: 
robes  which  the  faithful  Biddie  brought  for  her 

"  Did  Gracoy  tell  you  to  ceme  to  mot"  ehe 
asked  with  her  natural  mlagiring. 

"  No ;  but  ^e  was  very  siok.  very ;  and  eo  I 
got  my  mother  to  go  to  her  ;  and  when  ehe 
opened  her  clothes,  she  found  this  in  her  boMm, 
with  your  name  in  the  corner,  and  the  little 
gold  ptu  ;  BDd  so  my  motberseDt  me  to  search 
till  I  should  find  you." 

Julia  clasped  the  handkerchief,  discolored  by 
tears,  and  held  it  to  her  heart,  as  if  it  might 
speak  there  something  of  comfort ;  but  it  told 
only  of  human  angulBh  and  sent  a  thrill  of 
remoise  through  her  delicate  frame. 


As  Uiey  approached  the  outer  door,  (be  lad/ 


tti-,fi 


^«,:r<j 


"  What  will  Mr.  Gordon  say  T  Ob,  Biddie,  I 
fear  I  Bhould  not  go." 

"Now  God  help  the childl"  cried  tha  good 
creature.  "Got  or  ye'll  be  repenting  all  the 
days  of  yer  life — yo  wilL" 

It  did  not  enter  the  minds  of  the«e  simple- 
minded  ones  that  a  carriage  should  be  taken, 
and  poor  Julia  was  too  much  bewildered  lo 
think  of  it,  BO  they  went  on  through  the  dismal 
rain,  dlently  threading  their  way  lh)m  street 
to  street,  till  they  reached  the  prison.  The 
poaderouB  stone  building  opened  its  heavy  gatee, 
like  a  vast  tomb,  us  it  is  Ally  called,  as  if  to 
engulf  them-  It  tras  a  damp,  cold  place,  mas- 
sive and  terrible,  in  which  to  inclose  a  helpless, 
feeble  girl ;  but  guilt  is  only  guilt,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  which  looks  to  results  and  overlooks 
causes,  and  to  Uio  poor  Tiotim  of  wrong  ai>d 
the  hardcDcd  perpetrator,  whose  rulSanty 
sinews  arc  wrought  to  the  texture  of  iron  by 
fomlliority  witii  outrage,  are  both  guarded 
by  bolts  and  bars  of  iron  and  walls  of  atone,  in 
Ihat   etrange  juitaposllion  which  crime  pn>- 

As  the  key  grated  in  its  heavywudf,  a  little 
body  of  a  woman  came  to  tho  door,  with  n  Ui 
of  apron  to  her  eyes. 

"Cosh,  Csfih,''  she  whispered,  "^e's  been 
picking  at  tho  clothes,  and  talking  about  the 
lilies;  she's  going — ." 

The  lady  cast  her  eyes  npward  at  the  nusi 
of  stone  and  Iron— Inward  to  the  little  gloomy 
cell,  and  for  the  Hnt  time  comprehended  tt>*l 
she  was  in  a  prison.  Cllering  a  load  cry,  At 
rushed  Inward,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  ntek 
of  the  poor  dying  inmnio. 

"  Sister,  darling  Gruccy,  speak  to 
me  speak  to  me," 

Al  eody  t  seemed  as  if  the  weaiy 
soul  had  I  ft  ts  weak  clay ;  when, 
at  the  yo  co  of  Iofc,  it  returned  once 
more — .is  If  love  might  arrc>t  any 
soul  on  ts  long  way.  The  eyes 
open  d  —  a  sweet,  heavenly  smile 
1  ghtcd  the  face ;  she  lilted  up  Iwr 
arms  and  mu  mured—"  Sisler." 

It  was  all  over.  The  broken  heart 
bad  ceased  Its  angnldi. 

In  the  same  quiet,  country  cbareh- 
yord  where  the  mother  sleeps,  ts 
another  grave  and  another  rose  tree 
ihplanted  there.  Cash  and  his  little 
moth  r  were  tho  only  ones  who  fol- 
io d  poor  Maty  Grace  lo  her  lowly 
bed  They  areBtilloocumbered  with 
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wealth — ^the  fifty  dollars  is  many  hundreds 
now ;  bat  they  have  a  house,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  band-box,  out  near  where  Mary  Grace 
lies.  Something  more  than  a  year  ago,  thoy 
brought  from  a  distant  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane a  poor,  thin  girl,  who  rarely  speaks  to 
any  one.  She  is  very  gentle,  and  when  the 
son  is  warm  she  sits  all  day  beside  the 
graves  of  Mary  Grace  and  her  mother.  At 
such  times  she  is  well  content.  When  the 
air  is  chill,  or  the  sun  is  going  down,  little  Gash 
or  his  mother  lead  her  in  softly,  as  they  would 
lead  a  child.  She  never  reads,  only  sits  and 
watches  the  birds  building  their  nests  and  rear- 
ing their  young,  and  notes  the  flowers  as  they 
proceed  from  leaves  to  buds  and  then  to  bloom. 
Her  golden  hair  is  very  abundant ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  golden,  but  white  silver.  She  carries  a 
bit  of  muslin  in  her  bosom — it  Is  old  and  tat- 
tered— and  a  small  gold  pin  is  stuck  in  the 
comer.  This  she  often  takes  and  holds  before 
her  eyes — then  she  kisses  it,  and  her  lips  move ; 
but  you  cannot  tell  what  she  says,  for  she  hides 
it  suddenly  in  her  bosom  and  glances  around  as 
if  afraid  it  might  bo  seen. 

How  long  Mr.  Gordon  read  his  paper  that 
night  is  not  known.  The  story,  of  course,  got 
wind,  but  money  secured  silence,  and  it  was 
said  there  was  no  story  in  the  premises— noth- 
ing at  all  to  be  hidden  or  revealed  ;  only  Mrs. 
Gordon  had  unfortunately  become  insane,  and 
was  carried  to  a  hospital. 

So  the  world  goes  on — a  great  lie — and  peo- 
ple believe  the  worst,  and  yet  will  not  believe 
that  a  rich  family  can  know  disgrace.  The 
world  is  right 
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Tui  early  settlers  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
in  common  with  their  brethren  of  other  States, 
had  to  pass  through  long  and  bloody  warfare 
ere  they  could  claim  the  ownership  of  a  rood 
of  land  within  her  boundaries.  For  many  years 
the  Greek  and  Cherokee  Indians  were  unceas- 
ing in  their  efforts ;  but,  as  usual,  the  whites 
triumphed. 

Among  the  distinguished  chiefs  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  was  one  by  the  name  of  IJntoola — 
or,  as  he  was  better  known  to  the  settlers, 
Butler.  This  proud  and  revengeful  warrior  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  unhorsed  by  a  soldier 
by  the  name  of  Hubbardt,  a  brave  and  fearless 
man,  who,  having  lost  his  parents  and  all  his 
relatives  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  had  sworn 
eternal  enmity  to  the  whole  race.  To  lose  his 
horse,  his  tomahawk,  or  his  rifle,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Cherokee  warrior,  is  to  lose  caste,  and 


equivalent  to  a  loss  of  honor,  unless  ample  re- 
venge is  had  on  the  enemy  who  caused  the  in- 
dignity. Of  a  proud,  ambitious  spirit,  Butler 
brooded  over  his  misfortune  until  his  fierce  and 
desperate  passions  were  roused  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  excitement.  Burning  with  revenge, 
and  panting  to  retrieve  his  lost  fair  fame,  he 
uniformly  resisted  all  efforts  to  restore  peace, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  would  secure  to  km 
nothing  but  contumely  and  disgrace.  His 
efforts,  however,  to  continue  the  strife  until  an 
opportunity  offered  to  redeem  his  lost  charac- 
ter were  in  vain ;  and  an  armistice  had  taken 
place  between  the  upper  towns  of  the  Cherokeca 
and  the  settlements  on  the  French  Broad  River, 
which  tended  toward  a  general  peace.  This 
only  served  to  high  ten  the  intensity  of  the 
chieftain's  hatred  of  his  enemy,  as  it  seemed  to 
fix  indelibly  the  stain  upon  his  name,  by  pre- 
venting his  making  an  effort  to  wash  it  out  in 
his  blood.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  he  was  informed  that  Hubbardt  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Cherokee  towns,  with  the  view  of 
trading  with  the  Indians  for  corn.  The  last 
year's  yield  of  that  staple  had  been  found  inad- 
equate to  the  necessities  of  the  settlers,  and 
several  small  parties  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  armistice  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  In- 
dians in  return  for  various  articles  indispensable 
to  them.  Among  o thers,  Hubbardt  and  another 
settler  had— notwithstanding  the  implacable 
enmity  which  had  existed  toward  the  former — 
ventured  to  embark  in  the  trafQc.  IJntoola  at 
once  determined  to  seize  the  present  opportu- 
nity of  destroying  his  enemy,  and  invited  a 
warrior  who  still  adhered  to  his  fortunes  to  ac- 
company him.  Starting  off  well  mounted  and 
armed,  they  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  two  white 
men,  wh6  were  proceeding  leisurely  along  the 
Indian  path  on  foot,  leading  their  horses,  which 
were  encumbered  by  heavy  packs  of  merchan- 
dise. The  chieftain  rode  forward,  and  demanded, 
in  tones  which  stroDgly  indicated  the  malignity 
of  his  feelings,  what  the  others  were  seeking  so 
far  in  the  forest — the  home  of  the  pale  faces  was 
in  that  direction,  pointing  the  way  they  had 
come.  Hubbardt  replied  that  as  the  war  was 
over,  and  the  white  men  were  in  want  of  com, 
he  had  brought  some  clothing  and  whisky  to 
exchange  with  the  Indians  for  that  article,  at 
the  same  time  displaying  some  of  his  wares, 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  will  and  peace- 
ful purposes,  he  leaned  bis  rifle  ag^iinst  a  tree 
and  advanced  toward  Untoola,  ofiSsring  him  a 
flask  of  the  spirita  The  offer  was  refused  with 
disdain,  and  it  did  not  require  mttch  force  of 
perception  on  the  part  of  Hubbardt  to  diaoover 
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that  Uie  other  meaut  mischief.  Aoxious  not  to 
break  the  peace  himBclf,  be  aaked  the  chieftain 
if  his  people  had  aDj  coro  to  dispose  of,  and 
several  other  questions  tendiag  to  abow  liix 
paciflc  dispoeitioQ — all  of  which  remained  unan- 
swered by  Unloola,  who  still  remained  mounted, 
and  was  circling  arouod  tbe  tradei's,  evidently 
with  the  intcutioD  of  pcpai'ating  Ilubbardt  It'om 
his  rifle,  or  getting  tbe  two  wliiM  mcu  wilUiu 
the  range  of  his  double  barreled  guu,  so  that  he 
might  bring  Ibcm  both  down  with  one  shot 
Hnbbardt  was  too  cunning,  however,  to  allow 
his  opponent  anj  such  advantage  ;  and,  al- 
though he  saw  that  all  negotiation  was  at  an 


end,  he  still  determined  not  to  be  the  aggreGEor. 
Ue  therefore  took  his  Ftalion  \ij  Lie  riSe  aod 
calmlj  awaited  the  attack,  if  such  was  the  in- 
teatioD  of  tbe  Indians.  Uekuew  that  tore&nnie 
his  rifle  would  Ix  equivalent  to  a  breach  of  the 
existing  armistice,  andwiphing  to  throw  all  the 
odium  of  such  an  uctnpon  the  other,  bu  simply 
seized  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  while  he  allowed 
the  butt  to  rest  upon  the  ground.  Tbe  seconds 
to  this  novel  duel  remained  quiet  spcctaiorE  of 
the  movements  of  their  principals,  wilhont  of- 
fering to  take  any  active  parL  Tbe  chieftain 
surveyed  his  enemy  for  a  moment,  and  tfaeo, 
lindlug  bim  too  much  on  the  alert  to  oB'er  an 
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opportanity  for  strategy,  he  dashed  forward  and 
aimed  a  blow  at  Hubbardt  with  the  breach  of 
his  rifle.  Hubbardt  was  too  quick  for  him, 
however,  and  it  spent  its  force  upon  the  empty 
air.  Failing  in  this,  and  determined  not  to  be 
disappointed  a  second  time,  he  wheeled  his 
horse  in  front  of  the  still  impassionate  hunter, 
and,  raising  his  piece  to  his  eye,  the  insiantane- 
oas  flash  and  report  followed.  The  ball  passed 
between  the  ear  and  head  of  Hubbardt,  cutting 
off  a  lock  of  hair,  and  imbedded  itself  in  the 
tree  behind  him.  The  concussion  stunned  him 
for  a  moment,  and  when  he  recovered  himself 
he  found  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  full  re- 
treat Quick  as  lightning  his  rifle  was  at  his 
eye,  and  the  leaden  messenger  was  sent  on  its 
errand  of  revenge.  The  chief  had  passed  over 
a  distance  of  some  eighty  yards  or  more  ere  the 
ball  from  Hubbardt-s  rifle  reached  its  aim.  It 
had  been  sent  with  unerring  certainty,  however, 
and  the  savage  warrior  and  brave  fell  from  his 
horse,  pierced  through  the  body,  while  his 
companion  continued  his  flight.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  effect  of  his  shot,  Hubbardt  advanced 
toward  his  enemy,  who  begged  him  to  let  him 
alone,  for  he  was  a  dead  man.  He  was  raised 
up  into  a  sitting  posture,  that  he  might  breathe 
easier,  and  was  then  asked  whether  his  nation 
was  for  peace  or  war.  "  "War  I  war  I"  said  he, 
in  tones  which  conveyed  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings  and  the  malignity  of  his  hatred,  and 
added :  **'  If  yon  go  to  the  Cherokee  towns,  the 
Indians  will  take  your  hair."  Hubbardt  replied 
that  the  white  men  had  already  whipped  them, 
and  they  had  sued  for  peace ;  that  they  had 
better  not  go  to  war  again,  for  if  they  did,  the 
aettlers  would  destroy  their  towns,  kill  their 
warriors,  and  drive  their  women  and  children 
from  their  lands  forever.  ^'It's  a  lie!  it's  a 
lie  I''  replied  he,  in  the  loudest  tones  his  fast 
failing  strength  could  command;  ''the  pale 
face  is  a  coward,  and  the  red  man  will  strip 
him  and  dress  him  like  a  squaw  ;"  and  contin- 
ued to  provoke  the  passion  of  the  hunter  by  the 
use  of  every  vile  and  opprobrious  epithet  which 
his  imagination  could  conceive,  until,  in  n 
paroxysm  of  rage,  he  struck  him  a  violent  blow 
across  the  forehead  with  his  rifle,  which  laid 
him  a  lifeless  corpse  at  his  feet  So  sudden  had 
been  the  actions  of  the  principals,  that  Hub- 
bard t's  comrade  had  allowed  the  other  Indian 
to  escape,  and  thus  the  news  of  Untoola's  death 
was  carried  to  his  people,  and,  as  it  lost  nothing 
in  the  manner  of  telling,  they  became  fearfully 
excited,  and  at  once  took  up  the  hatchet  again, 
notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Governor  Martin,  of  North  Carolina, 


and  General  Sevier,  to  calm  iheir  exasperated 
feelings.  Hubbardt  censured  his  companion  in 
the  bitterest  manner  for  his  carelessness ;  but 
as  there  was  no  help  for  it  now,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  gather  up  their  wares  and  retrace 
their  steps  for  the  settlement  Governor  Mar- 
tin having  been  informed  of  the  afiair,  and  it 
having  been  represented  to  him  that  it  was  a 
cold-blooded  murder,  without  provocation, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  traders;  but  about 
this  time  the  difliculties  between  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  new  State  of  Franklin— 
as  those  counties  west  of  the  mountains  had 
styled  themselves— commencing,  all  matters  of 
smaller  moment  were  swallowed  up  in  the  war 
of  proclamations  and  counter-proclamations 
which  ensuTsd,  and  history  gives  no  further  in- 
timation of  the  afiair. 
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We  have  given,  in  these  sketches,  one  speci- 
men of  the  manner  in  which  court  business  was 
managed  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  West- 
ern country,  showing  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Greene  County,  Ohio,  to  supply 
a  lack  of  business  when  such  a  misfortune  oc- 
curred. Another  incident,  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar character,  but  tending  to  show  how  particu- 
lar our  fathers  were,  under  every  privation  and 
difficulty,  to  observe  all  the  forms  of  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  to 
stripes  because  there  was  no  jail  to  confine  him 
in,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  pioneer 
residents  of  the  West  were  law-abiding  citi- 
zens ;  and,  although  there  were  certainly  some 
rude  and  rough  specimens  of  humanity  among 
them,  yet,  as  a  class,  they  were  very  observant 
of  all  the  forms  of  ciTllized  and  enlightened 
society,  and  would  not  deviate  from  them,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  convenience. 

Chillicothe,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Scioto,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  was,  at  one  time, 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  sobriety 
and  love  of  order  which  characterized  the  set- 
tlers of  that  State,  and  at  one  time  it  had  sank 
so  low  as  to  become  a  perfect  sink-hole  of  cor- 
ruption and  debauchery.  Many  of  Wayne's 
soldiers  and  camp  women  settled  there  on  be- 
ing discharged,  and  thus  formed  a  nucleus  for 
a  dissipated  population.  When  it  was  first  set- 
tled, whisky  sold  for  $4  50  per  gallon,  but  the 
whisky  manufacturers  finding  it  a  good  market, 
began  to  send  it  in  in  such  quantities  that  it 
soon  fell  to  50  cents ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  became  habitu- 
ated to  the  use  of  it,  and  many  who  had  been 
respectable  and  sober  people,  were  reduced  to 
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Ifae  most  pitinble  coudilioo,  through  the  vice 
of  iDlemperanee.  There  were,  of  course,  eome 
exceptiouH  to  this  twcepiag  rule,  who,  not  sat- 
isfied at  such  a  condition  of  things,  endeavored 
to  rcBtraiu  their  uubridled  and  vicious  neigh- 
bors, Bod  maLUtiiin  law  and  order.  The  fol- 
lowlQg  instance  of  the  meeting  out  of  justice 
occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1797. 

A  great-coat,  handkerchief,  and  ihtrt,  were 
missinf,  and  the  thefl  was  pretty  clearly  traced 
to  a  digchatged  soldier,  who,  with  a  woman 
who  pasaed  for  his  wife,  lived  In  a  cabin  near 
the  banks  of  the  river.    Finding  that  siBpicIoa 


v/na  directed  toward  them,  they  ab«0Dd«1. 
This  being  a  pretty  clear  evidence  of  guilt.  > 
committee  of  citizens  determined  to  bring  Ihcm 
to  trial,  pursned,  captured,  and  brought  them 
back.  There  was  no  court  then  organised,  and 
it  was  decided  to  create  one  for  the  occosicKi. 
The  most  iiiGucolial  of  (he  citizens  met  to- 
gether and  organized  a  court,  by  oppointlUK 
by  viwi  Kxe  votCfSamnel  Smilh,  Judge  ;  inpan- 
neling  a  Jury,  and  appointing  two  of  their  natn- 
bcr  as  prosecuting  attorney,  and  couqbcI  for 
the  prisoners.  The  trial  then  proceeded  io  dne 
and  ancient  form.     Witnesses  were  ezamined 
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for  the  people-,  and  a  perfectly  clear  case  was 
made  against  the  prlsonera,  who  were  called 
npoQ  for  their  defense.  They  had  bat  little 
defeotfe  to  make,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to 
the  jury  under  an  able  charge  from  the  Judge. 
Having  retired  out  of  court,  the  jury,  after  de- 
liberating a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  a 
proper  degree  of  character  to  their  proceed- 
ings, at  length  returned  with  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  recommended  such  punishment  as  the  Judge 
should  decide  meet  for  the  offense.  This  was 
placing  his  honor  in  a  sad  dilemma,  as  there 
was  no  means  of  punishment  in  such  case  made 
and  provided  ;  there  was  no  jail,  no  stocks,  or 
other  place  of  confinement,  and  the  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  criminals.  Whipping  at  that 
time  was,  or  rather  had  been,  in  vogue  in  the 
army,  and  was  not  thought  to  be  so  barbarous 
as  at  the  present  day.  The  Judge,  therefore, 
sentenced  him  to  receive  ten  lashes  on  his  naked 
back,  or,  that  he  should  sit  astride  his  own 
pony,  on  a  bare  pack-saddle,  and  that  his  wife, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with 
him  in  tho  theft,  if,  indeed,  she  had  not  been 
the  instigator  of  its  commission,,  should  lead 
the  pony  to  every  house  in  the  village,  and  an- 
nounce to  the  inmates  thereof,  "  This  is  Bran- 
non,  who  stolo  the  great-coat,  handkerchief, 
and  diirt,"  until  every  house  in  the  place  had 
been  visited ;  that  they  should  then  leave  it, 
and  return  no  moi'e  under  pain  of  farther  pun- 
ishment Persons  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
prisoners  until  the  morrow,  when  they  were  to 
decide,  and  James  B.  Finlay,  now  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Finlay,  Chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
should  sec  the  sentence  of  the  court  executed. 
The  morrow  arrived,  and  Brannon  decided 
to  receive  tho  latter  punishment  His  pony 
was  accordingly  paraded,  and  he  was  mounted 
upon  his  back,  sitting  astride  a  bare  pack-sad- 
dle. Now  a  saddle  of  this  description  is  any- 
ttilng  but  a  comfortable  scat,  esppcially  upon 
the  back  of  such  a  raw-boned,  lame,  and  blind 
animal  as  called  Brannon  his  master.  Imagine 
a  saw-buck  with  the  center  piece  made  of  two 
strips  nailed  together  at  right  angles,  to  make 
it  fit  the  back  of  the  horsf.^  and  prcscntiug  a 
sharp  comer  upon  which  to  stride,  and  you  will 
have,  dear  reader,  some  idea  of  the  seat  upon 
which  Brannon  was  to  perform  his  uncomforta- 
ble pilgrimage  around  the  village.  Neverthe- 
less, he  had  to  submit  with  as  good  grace  as 
possible,  and  the  cavalcade  started.  Of  course 
such  a  novel  expiation  had  attracted  all  the 
idlers  and  boys  of  the  place,  and  when  he 
started,  he  was  accompanied  by  quite  a  number 
of  those  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  scene. 


With  his  legs  dangling  on  cither  side  of  his 
pony,  and  holding  on  to  the  front  of  the  sad- 
dle to  steady  himself,  and  ease  the  pain  of  his 
seat  somewhat,  the  poor  wretch  was  conducted 
from  house  to  house,  and  ever  as  the  procla- 
mation was  made  by  his  wife,  "  This  is  Bran- 
non, who  stole  the  great-coat,  handkerchief 
and  shirt,"  a  shout  was  sent  up  by  the  boys 
which  rang  through  the  village,  and  served  to 
attract  others  to  the  scene,  until,  by  the  time 
he  had  made  the  designated  circuit,  he  had 
quite  a  respectable  cavalcade  at  his  heels ;  re- 
spectable in  point  of  numbers,  if  not  in  dress 
and  appearance. 

When  the  sentence  had  been  fully  executed, 
and  every  house  in  the  village  been  visited, 
Brannon  was  allowed  to  dismount  from  his 
galling  seat,  but  he  was  so  chafed  by  the  ride 
and  jolting  he  had  received,  as  scarcely  to  bo 
able  to  stand.  After  a  little,  he  was  again 
mounted— although  allowed  to  use  a  softer 
saddle — and  conducted  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  where  he  was  admonished  never  to 
show  his  lace  within  its  precincts  again.  He 
had  good  sense  suflBcient  to  profit  by  the  admo- 
nition, and  disappeared  from  that  part  of  the 
country. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  we  received 
from  this  truly  remarkable  man  a  pamphlet  of 
sfome  thirty  pages,  containing  what  is  called 
Robert  Owen's  Address  the  Human  Race. 
At  the  time  it  was  written  he  was  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  The  work  is  characterized  by 
that  terse,  concise  and  straight-forwaid  stylo 
which  may  bo  considered  nearly  faultless  in 
treating  upon  those  subjects  which  for  a  long 
life  have  engaged  his  attention. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  the  last  few  years 
the  opinions  of  Robert  Owen  have  been  greatly 
modified — from  being  a  cold,  materialistic  spec- 
ulator, he  has  become  a  philosophic  spiritual- 
ist, not  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  in  a  high  theologic  sense.  In  this,  his  last 
Icp^acy  to  the  world,  he  gives  the  result  of  his 
mature  wisdom,  the  convictions  of  a  mind 
which  has  lost  none  of  its  powers,  and  the 
liopes  of  a  beneficent  and  aspiring  soul.  His 
words  have  something  of  the  prophet  about 
them,  and  much  of  that  fine  enthusiasm  out  of 
whicn  come  tho  best  theories  for  the  better  or- 
dering of  human  society. 

The  address  was  given  in  London,  May  14, 
1854,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  birth-day  of  the 
philosopher.  He  was  met  by  a  large  audience, 
and   the   ntmost  enthusiasm  prevailed.    His 
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venerable  appearance,  his  fine  benignant  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  his  excellent  health 
and  unimpaired  mental  vigor,  presented  an 
aspect  at  once  impressive  and  extraordinary. 
His  senses  of  hearing  and  eyesight  have  felt  the 
touch  of  time,  and  to  these  deficiencies  he 
touchingly  allnded  in  opening  his  discourse. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Robert  Owen  was  born 
in  1770,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
French  philosopher,  Charles  Fourier.  Minds 
of  this  character  rarely  come  singly  into  the 
world  :  we  find  them  in  groups  or  pairs. 

Robert  Owen  has  lost  none  of  the  great  hopes 
of  his  life  by  the  failure  of  his  many  plans. 
He  looks  to  a  better  development  of  the  race, 
which  shall  demand  better  governments  and 
better  social  relations,  for  the  final  ameliora- 
tion of  human  conditions.  He  speaks  out  bold- 
ly against  the  falsehoods  of  the  world,  the 
venality  and  imbecility  of  governors  and  the 
inertness  of  the  governed.  In  the  course  of 
hifl  remarks  he  gives  not  only  England  but 
Russia  and  America  merited  raps.    He  says  : 

"  Our  present  statesmen  are  deemed  among 
the  advanced  men  of  our  present  system  of 
falsehood  and  corruption.  Read  the  secret  cor- 
respondence between  them  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia ;  and  alpo  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
respecting  the  admission  of  slavery  into  Ne- 
braska ;  and  well  may  It  be  said,  how  are  the 
mighty  fallen  I 

"  The  publication  of  the  secret  correspond- 
ence, between  the  English  Government  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  will  do  more  to  promote  a 
healthful  change  than  anything  which  has 
transpired  for  many  years.  It  opens  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  reflect  the  uUer  imbeeUity  and 
incompdence  of  those  who  noto  govern  the  trorld, 

**  When  will  the  people  of  these  two  great  na- 
tions arise  in  the  strength  of  their  power,  as 
full  formed  men  and  women,  to  assert  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  to  become  an  example 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

After  some  farther  remarks  he  alludes  to  his 
own  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  race  as  follows : 

"  I  wished,  before  I  departed  this  life,  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  directing  the  formation 
of  common-sense  conditions  for  framing  a  so- 
ciety as  a  model,  that  should  secure  the  well- 
lK»ing,  well-doing,  and  happiness  of  all  placed 
within  those  conditions.  For  this  object  I  have 
petitioned  our  Parliament  in  vain  for  thirty 
years,  and  I  have  also,  in  vain,  memorialized 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
same  subject.*' 

In  conclusion  he  thus  sums  up  bis  religious 


belief,  which  we  give  in  justice  to  a  man  so 
often  misrepresented,  and  so  comparatively 
little  known.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  Pantheistic, 
slightly  modified  from  the  belief  of  a  large  class 
of  thinkers  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
which  Wordsworth  has  done  so  much  to  infuse 
into  the  popular  mind  through  his  poetry : 

*'  In  conclusion,  I  have  explained  that  all 
things  throughout  the  universe  are  composed 
of  elements  eternally  existing,  uncaused,  un- 
created, and  possessing  inherent,  unchanging 
qualities— qualities  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
form  the  brain  or  supreme  mind  of  the  universe. 
That  these  divine  elements,  with  their  sepa- 
rate and  united  qualities,  are  called  Nature, 
and  their  qualities  laws  of  Nature.  That  the 
aggregate  compound  of  these  divine  qualities 
are  the  God-head  or  supreme  mind  of  the  uni- 
verse, possessing  all  power  to  create  and  con- 
trol these  qualities  by  uniting,  disuniting  and 
reuniting  them.  That  the  evident  object  of  the 
supreme  mind  of  Nature  in  the  creation,  is  to 
ot  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
throughout  the  universe,  with  the  least  evil  or 
pain  and  sufibring  that  the  unchanging  laws 
of  the  original  elements  will  admit,  and  ulti- 
matelv  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  That  all 
that  IB  valuable  in  what  is  called  religion, 
morals,  duties,  &c.,  is  for  man  to  do  good  to 
man,  and  to  show  mercy  and  kindness  to  all 
that  have  life.  That  it  is  not  God  who  creates 
evil ;  but  it  is  the  inherent  laws  of  Nature,  in 
their  progress  to  attain  great  permanent  good, 
which  make  partial  and  temporary  evil  neces- 
sary." 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  religious  opinions 
of  Robert  Owen ;  we  must  yield  him  merit  as  a 
profound  and  subtile  th'mker,  whatever  may  be 
our  own  differences  of  faith.  Out  of  these  thesii 
he  goes  on  to  propose  the  basis  of  a  higher 
order  of  things,  by  which  the  human  mind  shall 
be  brought  into  nearer  relation  with  that  of  the 
Divine — by  l>etter  ordered  conditions  of  life, 
causing  men  to  tend  spontaneously  to  what  is 
wi^se,  true  and  good,  in  place  of  the  present 
proclivity  to  folly.  faLschood  and  evil.  He 
wisely  bases  all  true  progrcFs  upon  the  immut- 
able laws  of  truth,  in  its  broadest  as  well  aa 
more  limited  sense. 

He  believes  in  a  social  and  political  equality 
Ijetween  the  sexes,  as  the  fundamental  ba^is  c^* 
all  true  governments;  and  in  this  respect  he  is 
rot  alone  among  the  great  thinkers  of  bis  age, 
Jeremy  Benthcm  and  Fourier  having  held  ta 
the  same  opinion.  He  closes  with  the  follow^- 
ing  tribute  and  suggestion  to  our  own  people : 

"Little  do  the  population  of  the  United 
States  yet  imagine  that  they  have  a  much  great- 
er step  to  achieve  than  they  have  yet  ejected 
before  they  can  make  themselves  permaneutlj 
the  most  advanced  and  powerful  empire  on  the 
globe.  They  must  introduce  the  rational  sya- 
tem  for  forming  a  superior  character  for  caclta 
of  their  citizens  from  birth,  with  new  condP 
tions  for  creating  and  distributing  wealth.  If 
they  have  now  sufficient  wisdom  to  *  go  ahead  * 
of  other  nations  in  these  respects,  they  will 
make  it  the  obvious  interest  of  all  other  popu- 
lations to  be  annexed  as  additional  independ- 
ent States  to  the  States  already  united." 
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CHAPTER  in — OOKTIMJED. 

"  "Would  to  God,"  continued  Donald,  "  I  had 
been  in  your  father's  library  when  those  fel- 
lows undertook  to  whip  you  I  But  where  was 
Jim  all  this  time  ?" 

**  O,  Jim,  poor  fellow,  is  completely  cowed. 
He  was  always,  you  know,  a  wild,  pleasant  fel- 
low— a  little,  gentle  boy,  with  no  will  of  his 
own,  any  more  than  a  kitten  shut  up  in  a  cage, 
and  that  suited  the  Commodore  exactly.  He 
will  brook  no  law  but  his  own.  Jim  yields 
and  obeys  without  a  murmur,  and  the  old  man 
will  leave  him  all  his  property,  doubtless,  and 
I'm  glad  of  it,  for  Jim  is  a  good  lad,  too  good 
to  get  a  living  without  assistance  in  this 
naughty  world.  As  to  his  fighting  for  me,  or 
doing  anything  to  defend  me  against  the  ruf- 
fian lick-spittles  of  my  father,  he  would  just  as 
soon  have  thought  of  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa, 
or  of  scaling  heaven  in  a  balloon.  All  the 
while  the  contest  was  progressing,  poor  Jimmy 
did  nothing  but  sit  still  in  his  comer  with  the 
poor  frightened  spaniel,  and  wring  his  hands 
and  cry  like  a  child  ;  but  after  it  was  done,  he 
followed  me  out  and  gave  me  $10,  which  is  all 
the  money  I  have,  and  all  the  kindness  the  dear 
little  fellow  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  forme." 

"By  the  way,  Douglass,  that  reminds  me  that 
you  told  me  you  had  to  leave  all  your  clothes 
In  the  clutches  of  the  old  Commodore.  Now, 
I  have  provided  enough  for  three  years.  But 
I  have  often  doubted  the  wisdom  of  taking  such 
a  cargo  of  goods  on  an  expedition,  whose  result 
I  donH  know,  and  where  the  hungry  Mexicans 
or  naked  Indians  may,  in  three  months,  be 
dancing  and  exulting  over  the  spoils  of  my 
trunks.  So  that,  indeed,  I  am  rejoiced  that 
you  have  stepped  in  to  relieve  me  of  the  in- 
cumbrance of  at  least  om  of  my  trunks,  con- 
taining enough  to  last  you  for  a  few  months 
any  how.  They'll  all  be  down  on  board  the 
Seven  Sallies  to-morrow,  and  I'll  just  get  one 
of  them  marked  with  your  name." 

Douglass  agreed  to  accept  Donald's  offer, 
provided  Donald  would  agree  to  accept  his 
note  for  their  full  value. 

"  Very  well,  if  you  prefer  you  may  give  me 

Snr  note.  I'll  not  be  hard  on  you  and  de- 
ne taking  it,  for  I  want  you  to  go.  I  scarce- 
ly know  any  one  else.  But  if  yon  give  me 
your  promissory  note,  you  must  do  me  the 
favor  to  make  it  payable  on  demand,  for  I  will 

never  ask  for  the  money.    If  at  any  time  you 
Vol.  Ill— 33. 


have  BO  much  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
it  you  can  hand  it  over.  I  wish  I  could  afford 
to  pay  for  your  passage,  which  will  be  $50,  but 
I  have  not  the  money  to  spare  ;  but  I  think  I 
can  get  the  boys  to  contribute." 

"  No,  no,  Donald,  I  am  a  sailor  and  prefer 
to  work  my  passage  out." 

**  Very  well,  Douglass,  work  is  no  disgrace, 
and  if  I  knew  how  I'd  work  my  own  passage 
and  save  my  money.  But  there  is  one  other 
point  which  ought  to  be  settled  a  little  better 
than  it  is.  I  have  seen  Miss  Kate  Smith — met 
her  at  a  party  at  a  relatives  in  Boudoin  street. 
She  is  a  noble  as  well  as  a  beautiful  creature, 
and  you  must  not  sail  without  going  to  see  her 
and  making  some  arrangement  for  future  cor- 
respondence— for  though  it  may  pacify  your 
own  feelings  speedily  to  forget  her.  It  will  be 
cruel,  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
break  off  all  intercourse  at  once.  If  she  is 
your  suter,  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  why 
you  should  continue  your  intimacy,  and  if  not 
you  may  yet  have  the  good  luck  to  get  back 
and  marry  her.  And  by  the  way,  you  did  not 
tell  me  what  reason  you  had  to  believe  Smith's 
story  about  her  true." 

"  No,  Donald,  I  didn't,  and  I'd  rather  not, 
but  since  I  have  begun,  I  may  as  well  finish. 
The  truth  is,  I  have,  in  times  past,  seen  con- 
duct between  my  father  and  Madam  Savon,  our 
houskeeper.  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  did  not 
understand,  but  which  I  now  think  I  compre- 
hend pretty  well,  and  though  I  have  no  proof 
of  children  bom  in  my  father's  house  that  did 
not  legally  belong  to  him,  yet  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  such  things  may  have  happened 
before  I  was  old  enough  to  detect  any  wrong 
doings.  This  is  all  I  will  say  now,  so  good 
night  Ton  must  be  sleepy,  and  I  have  de» 
tained  you  too  long.  I'll  meet  you  on  board 
the  schooner  to-morrow." 

**  But  where  are  you  going  to  sleep  to-night, 
Douglass  ?" 

'<  Any  where.  I  can  sleep  equally  well  on 
the  hard  or  soft  side  of  a  plank.  But  perhaps, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  last  chance,  I'll  go  and 
luxuriate  a  little  at  a  hoteL" 

**  Ah,  well,  Douglass,  it  is  hard  to  leave  all 
the  comforts  of  dear  old  Boston  for  the  priva- 
tions of  a  wilderness.  Here  is  Diggins's ;  let  us 
drop  in  and  take  a  farewell  roast  or  stew,  since, 
as  you  say,  very  likely  it  is  the  last  chance." 

Diggins's  establishment  was  a  famous  eat- 
ing-house, open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night,  having  attractions  for  all  classes,  and 
generally  well  occupied  by  hungry  and  thirsty 
I  citizens  till  midnight.    They  entered  the  brU- 
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liantlj  lighted  building,  and  seated  themselves 
in  one  of  the  curtained  recesses,  and  Donald 
asked  the  obsequious  waiter,  who  popped  his 
head  into  the  alcove,  to  furnish  them  with  a 
couple  of  bowls  of  stewed  oysters, 

"  Two  stew !"  cried  the  waiter  in  response, 
before  the  words  were  fairly  out  of  Donald's 
mouth.  It  was  11  o'clock,  time  for  all  well- 
meaning  persons,  unless  very  hungiy  or  very 
busy,  to  be  at  home  and  in  bed.  But  from  the 
apartment  nearest  them,  which  on  entrance 
they  observed  was  closed,  they  soon  heard  the 
pulling  of  the  bell,  and,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  brisk  waiter,  a  demand  for  two  brandy 
punches,  hot  and  strong. 

"Two  bran'  punch',  otten  strong!"  echoed 
the  Mercury  of  this  paradise. 

Douglass  put  his  band  on  the  shoulder  of 
Donald  and  whispered  that  the  voice  in  the 
next  alcove  was  familiar  to  him,  and  desired 
him  to  listen  and  say  nothing. 

"  After  all,"  said  voice  No.  1,  **  he  is  too  hard 
on  the  young  fellow — cursed  unreasonable.  I've 
known  Douglass  for  many  years,  and  I  know 
he  has  been  more  respectful  and  obedient  than 
ever  I  was  to  my  governor.  He  is  a  whole- 
souled,  generous  fellow.  I  don't  want  any  bet- 
ter proof  of  that  than  his  looks.  And  did  you 
notice  how  still  he  stood,  as  silent  as  a  dead 
man,  and  bOrc  those  unjust  reproaches  and  in- 
sults of  the  savage  Commodore  ?  Did  you  sec 
iiow  the  tears  trickled  down,  and  he  wouldn't 
reply  in  any  disrespectful  manner?  By  St. 
Jndas  iBcariot,  Fox,  I  never  felt  so  bad  in  my 
life  as  I  did  then.'- 

*'  Well,  Spriggs,  ho  may  be  well  enough  in 
general,  but  didn't  he  knock  mc  down  in  par- 
ticular? And  don't  I  feci  the  print  of  his 
knuckles  in  the  side  of  my  head  yet  ?  Yes,  and 
they'll  be  there  now  till  tho  day  of  my  death, 
and  I  got  only  twenty-five  dollars  by  way  of 
compensation — dog  cheap;  but  then  it  fetches 
the  oysters  and  punch  for  us  to-night,  so  let  us 
be  mei-ry — (hiccup) 

*  Why,  (hie)  vhy,  (liic)  sbould  wo  bo  mclop — (tie) 
Who-    business  'tii  to  die,  (Iiic)  ' 

— faith,  Sprigp:?,  that  la?t  punch  was  pretty 
solid.  What  did  you  call  lor  that  last  punch 
for,  Spriggs?  We  didn't  need  it  (hie) — I  al- 
ways know  when  I've  got  enough  (hie) ;  I 
shouldn't  have  called  for  anv  more. 

'  0,  I've  often  been  tol  1  (hie) 
That  tho  British  Beamca  bold  (hie)— » 

Spriggs,  my  boy,  I'm  drunk,  positively  drank 
for  the  first  time  since  last  pay  day." 

'•  Well.  Fox,  you  must  be  drunk.  Douglass 
•didn't  strike  you  ]  it  was  the  old  Commodore 


that  tried  the  thickness  of  your  skull  with  his 
gouty  knuckles," 

"  The  Commodore,  d'ye  nay  ?  (hie.)  I'll  call 
him  out,  then.  I'll  have  sweet  revenge.  He 
strike  his  best  friend  I  Strike  Fox,  his  bosom 
companion  on  the  sea  (hie) — the  sea  (hie) — 

'  The  blue,  the  bright,  the  ever  free,  (hie  )  * 
What  did  he  strike  me  for,  Spriggs,  eh  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Spriggs,  "  you  struck  him 
first  You  aimed  at  his  undutiful  son,  but  bit 
the  dutiful  old  Commodore  himself." 

''/did I  I  bit  the  Commodore!  my  official 
superior ;  my  best  friend,  too  \  Spriggs.  I  can't 
stand  that  I'll  go  and  apologise  this  veiy 
night  I'm  too  conscientious  (hie)  to  sleep 
quietly  when  I've  injured  my  best  friend." 

'*  0,  no.  Fox ;  wait  till  to-morrow." 

"  I  tell  you  I  can't  wait  till  to-morrow ;  it 
would  be  the  death  of  my  moral  faculties.  Be- 
sides, I've  got  to  go,  (hie,)  and  so  have  yoa,  to 
bring  his  refractory  boy  back.  I  don't  wonder 
(hie)  wants  him  back,  for  he  is  worth  a  .couple 
of  dozen  of  such  as  that  milk-and-water  chap 
that  docs  nothing  but  study  his  Greek  gruo- 
mar  (hie) — ^hi,  fol,  de  rol  lol." 

'*  I'm  not  going  on  that  errand,"  said  Spriggs, 
"  it  is  too  mean  business  watching  house  No.  15 — 
what  street  is  it?  Don't  matter  where,  I  Fhaa't 
go,  that's  all ;  it  is  down  at  the  dirty  North 
End." 

"  Yes,  but  Douglass  is  going  to  marry  some 
wench  down  there.  Commodore  says,  and  cany 
her  off,  and  disgrace  the  family." 

"  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  Disgi*aoe  the  family.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  Fox,  it  isn't  that  boy's  mar- 
riage with  anybody  that  is  going  tq  make  the 
Commodore's  name  smell  any  sweeter  or  any 
stronger  in  the  nostrils  of  good  society  in  Bos- 
ton. The  best  families  have  all  cut  him  long 
ago.  Yon  see  there  is  a  story  that  he  has  a 
brother  in  the  city  in  a  low  position,  and  in  a 
Marving  condition,  too,  and  yet  the  Commodore 
neither  helps  him  nor  owns  him  as  a  brother — 
hasn't  spoken  to  him  for  near  twenty  years, 
they  say.  I've  been  acquainted  with  the  Com- 
modore a  good  while,  and  I  know  I  never  heard 
him  mention  any  such  brother." 

'-  But  then  again,  and  per  contra,"  said  {^ox, 
"  I  heard  Timmins  say  that  that  brother  is 
drunk  (hie) — no,  not  drunk,  I  mean,  but  a 
miserly  old  hunks,  that  is  full  as  rich  4is  the 
Commodore,  and  yet  would  n't  give  a  poo' 
low  like  me  a  single  dollar  to  quench  his  t] 
or  even  to  help  him  from  starving.    And,  by^* 
the  way,  speaking  of  starving.  I'm  flat  broken' 
Spriggs,  and  I'm  off  in  this  craft  that's  bound 
for  Tcxaa.    Better  go  with  me,  Spriggs^  eh  V* 
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"  How  the  dlckene  do  70a  expect  to  get  there 
if  yott  are  flat  broke  ?  Your  twenty-five  dol- 
lars are  not  going  to  pay  your  passage,  even  if 
you  BQCceed  in  escaping  the  clutches  of  Snip." 

**  One  raw  1"  sang  the  waiter  in  hehalf  of  a 
late  comer,  who  had  quietly  seated  himself  in 
the  alcove  next  in  front  of  the  ex-officers. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,  Spriggs—a— ur—a  friend 
has  promised  to  loan  me  a  pretty  handsome 
flam  of  money,  hlc — ^." 

"Ha!  bal  hat  Fox,  you  must  tell  that  to 
the  marines.  Your  tide  mnst  have  taken  a 
roond  turn  lately,  for  the  last  I  knew  of  you 
your  face  was  entirely  run  out,  except  at  the 
old  Gommodore*8." 

"  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  interrupting 
yonr  enjoyment,*'  said  a  short,  stout,  dark-com- 
plexioned person,  who  had  made  himself  still 
blacker  by  a  suit  of  India-rubber  overclothes, 
and  who  now  rery  uncivilly  thrust  his  head 
tinder  the  curtain  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Spriggs. 
"  Which  of  you  gentlemen  goes  by  the  name  of 
Captain  Fox?" 

"  I — I — ^I'm  the  gentleman  that  wears  that 
honored  name,  and  glories  (hie)  in  that  honored 
title." 

**  Then,  Sir,"  said  the  constable,  <'  it  is  my 
duty  to'arrest  you  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a 
pocket-book  belonging  to  Commodore  Macfane, 
and,  as  here  is  quite  a  convenient  place,  allow 
me  to  search  your  pockets ;  documents  of  this 
kind  are  so  apt  to  drop  out  between  here  and 
Iieverett  street,  and — hold  on,  Mr.  Spriggs,  I 
believe  your  name  is  called — don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  your  friend,  as  you  have  been  in 
his  company  all  the  evening,  I'll  keep  yon 
together  a  little  longer,  if  you  please.  No 
bustling,  nor  noise,  gentlemen ;  keep  cool ;  give 
you  a  good  night*s  lodging  without  any  ex- 
pense, very  comfortable ;  nobody^l  disturbyou." 

Spriggs  commenced  an  eloquent  and  power- 
fill  remonstrance  against  the  inconsiderate  and 
ungentlemanly  conduct  of  the  constable,  in  even 
entertaining  the  thought  of  arresting  km  ;  de- 
dared  that  he  was  no  more  a  friend  of  Fox  than 
ho  was  of  the  constable  himself;  that,  in  fact, 
he  did  n*t  care  a  stiver  for  either  of  them ;  that 
it  was  true  he  had  chanced  to  be  in  company 
with  Fox  that  evening,  sorely  against  his  will ; 
but  |s  to  a  pocket-book,  he  had  neither  one  of 
his  own  about  him,  nor  indeed  of  anybody  else  ; 
#tthat  the  constable  was  perfectly  welcome  to 
jKarch  him,  if  he  would  only  let  him  depart  in 
;  peace.  And  to  add  force  to  his  eloquence, 
|pand  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  truth 
'  of  his  assertions,  he  commenced  searching  his 
own  pockets,  and  fairly  turned  them  inside  out, 


showing  nothing  as  the  sum  total  of  four  or  five 
pockets,  except  very  dirty  linings,  and  also  one 
key,  one  penknife  and  a  moderate  sized  piece  of 
Virginia  chewing  tobacco,  a  bite  of  which  he 
politely  offered  to  th6  constable.  The  officer 
gratefully  accepted  the  tobacco,  but  declined 
giving  Captain  Fox's  friend  a  passage  into  the 
street  The  persevering  Spriggs  then  offered 
his  watch,  but  either  the  officer  was  too  honest 
to  accept  the  bribe,  or  else  he  supposed  that  the 
ticker,  though  very  good  looking,  was,  in  fact, 
a  galvanized  article,  being  found  in  such  bad 
company  ;  and  he  had  long  ago  discovered,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  what  a  goodly  p 
outside  falsehood  hath.  Mr.  Spriggs  finding,  at 
last,  that  his  arguments  had  not  the  least  effect 
on  the  stiff-necked  constable,  was  making  such 
a  demonstration  toward  evacuating  the  prem- 
ises that  the  constable  was  fkin  to  seize  him 
firmly  by  the  collar,  and  crowd  him  down  in  a 
very  disrespectful  manner  upon  his  seat.  Fox, 
who,  according  to  the  instincts  of  his  race,  had 
been  all  the  while  slily  watching  his  chance  for 
a  run  or  double,  and  who  had,  for  the  second  or 
third  time  that  evening,  been  rendered  com- 
paratively sober  by  various  calamities,  no^ 
made  a  dash  past  the  officer,  and  was  out  of 
doors  in  an  instant,  while  Spriggs,  being  re- 
leased by  the  constable's  endeavoring  to  grasp 
at  the  same  time  both  principal  and  interest, 
aimed  a  well-directed  blow  at  the  officer,  under 
cover  of  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  follow 
the  track  of  his  more  vulpine  comrade,  when  the 
two  young  men  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  the 
overburdened  conservator  of  peace  and  justice. 
Donald  sprang  upon  Spriggs,  and  Douglass  left 
the  shop  in  f^ll  chase  after  Fox,  but  that  slip- 
pery animal  knew  too  well  the  secret  holes  and 
dens  in  that  vicinity,  and  was  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  before  Douglass  could  get  upon  his 
track.  They  lost  the  bird,  but  got  his  mate ; 
and  after  escorting  him  in  safety  to  the  stone 
palace,  which  in  those  days  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  late  lamented  Stephen  Bad- 
lam,  and  was  the  chief  architectural  ornament 
of  the  West  End,  they  all  separated  quietly  for 
the  night — the  constable,  at  least,  feeling  very 
badly  disappointed  at  not  getting  possession  of 
any  money,  and  seeing  clearly  also  an  unpleas- 
ant prospect  of  an  action  for  false  imprisonment 
being  brought  against  him  by  the  indignant 
Spriggs. 


■*••- 


CHAPTEB  IV. 
t'bb    farkwell. 


The  next  morning,  after  having  engaged  with 
the  captain  of  the  good  schooner  Seven  Sallies, 
to  work  his  passage  to  Aransas,  Texas,  and 
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promising  to  be  on  board  an  hour  before  flood- 
tide,  Douglass  went  to  bid  farewell  to  her  whose 
loveliness  bad  won  his  holiest  affections,  and  in 
whose  love  he  had  etgojed  visions  of  bright 
and  peaceful  future  happiness. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Douglass/' 
said  Kate.  '*  You  can't  guess  who  has  been 
here,  seeking  you." 

''Captain  Fox,  I  presume,  or  the  elegant 
Madam  Savon,'*  replied  Douglass. 

"  Better  than  either,"  said  Kate ;  •<  it  was 
Richard  Tilton.  He  has  not  been  here  before 
these  three  years.  What  a  handsome,  gentle- 
manly young  man  he  has  grown  to  be  I  And 
so  genial  and  sympathizing,  too." 

"  Do  you  know  who  and  what  he  is?"  asked 
Douglass,  with  a  grain  of  jealous  pettishness. 

"  Why  no.  I  have  not  seen  him,  or  scarcely 
thought  of  nlm ;  but  I  know  he  is  a  warm  and 
kind  friend  to  yon.  He  inquired  anxiously 
about  you ;  said  he  heard  yon  were  going  to 
leave  the  country,  and  your  father,  and  me,  and 
all,  and  he  didn't  want  you  to  go  without  say- 
ing good-by  to  him.  I  was  very  sorry  I  could 
not  tell  him  where  you  might  be  found,  and 
still  more  grieved  and  mortified  to  find  you 
had  been  talking  to  others  about  going  awny  so 
suddenly,  and  yet  had  left  me  in  utter  darkness." 

**  Why,  Kate,  my  love,  I  have  just  made  up 
my  mind  to  go^forced  to  it  last  night  by  the 
cruelty  of  my  own  father.  But  I'm  not  sorry 
to  miss  your  friend,  Mr.  Tilton.  I  believe  the 
fellow  is  a  hound  of  my  father  and  his  own  pre- 
cious mother,  trying  to  get  on  my  track,  and 
stop  me  from  carrying  my  plans  into  execution, 
not  because  they  want  me  here,  but  merely  to 
keep  up  the  old  malicious  habit  of  thwarting 
my  designs." 

"  Come !"  said  Kate,  '<  I  cannot  believe  this 
of  Richard.  He  seems  such  an  amiable  young 
man,  and  his  expressions  of  kindness  toward 
you  were  so  natural  and  unborrowed.  I  like 
him.  There  is  no  starch  about  him,  and  no 
grandeur  ;  and  he  seems  to  say  good  things  all 
the  time,  not  because  he  tries,  but  because  he 
can*t  help  it ;  and  then  he  treated  me  so  like  a 
woman  of  sense,  and  not  as  if  I  were  a  fool, 
that  couldn't  talk  of  anything  but  rosies  and 
posies,  and  loves  and  doves." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Kate,  I  never  knew  you  so 
eloquent  before  on  the  gifts  and  graces  of  any 
man.  I  wonder  if  you  ever  compliment  fne  as 
highly  behind  my  back." 

"  When  you  deserve  it  I  do,  my  dear." 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  his  profession  ?"  asked 
Douglass. 

"  I  never  thought  of  asking,"  said  Kate. 


"  Well,  he  is  a  gambler.  He  lives  somewhere 
in  this  part  of  the  city,  on  his  wits.  He  sets  up 
for  a  gentleman,  and  has  his  bills  paid  out  of 
my  father's  pocket  and  his  mother's  purse." 

"  Ah,  I  remember  now,"  said  Kate.  **  He  is 
Madame  Savon's  child  by  her  first  marriage." 

"First  marriage  1  And  do  you  know  how 
many  marriages  she  has  enjoyed!" 

"  Indeed  I  never  heard,"  replied  Kate,  mildly. 

*^  Well,  she  has  had  as  many  as  the  woman  c^ 
Samaria,  and  whether  he  whom  she  now  has  is 
her  husband  or  not  it  would  require  a  prophet 
to  declare." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  for  that,"  said  Kate. 

"  Why  sorry  ?*'  asked  Douglass. 

"  Because  it  throws  doubt  on  his  birth,  and  I 
know  by  experience  how  painful  and  mortify- 
ing it  must  be  to  him  to  be  continually  re- 
minded of  that  unalterable  misfortune.  But  do 
tell  me  your  plans,  and  do  not  keep  me  any 
longer  in  suspense." 

Douglass  then  related  the  incidents  of  the 
evening  previous,  and  declared  his  resolution 
to  go  to  Texas  ;  and  added,  sarcastically,  that 
lie  hoped  she  would  use  her  influence  with  her 
new  friend,  at  least  so  far  that  he  might  not  be 
stopped  on  the  way. 

**  Dear  Douglass,  let  us  not  speak  in  snch  bit- 
ter tones,  since  yon  say  you  are  to  part  irom  me 
so  far  and  so  soon.  And  now,  more  than  ever, 
you  should  be  kind,  since  it  seems  we  are 
brother  and  sister." 

'*Ha!  And,  by  the  way,"  said  DoDglaa* 
cured  of  his  momentary  jealousy,  "  Richard  is 
likely  to  prove  your  brother  also." 

"  So  he  is  I"  exclaimed  Kate,  laughing  with 
delighted  surprise.  "Oil  should  like  to  have 
a  good,  polite,  amiable  brother.  I  never  had 
brother  or  sister." 

"  Well,  I  hope  Richard  may  prove  to  be  a 
good  brother.  But  you  must  try  to  improve  his 
morals,  though,  as  he  is  now  nearly  twenty-five, 
there  seems  little  hope." 

"  Why  so,  Douglass  7  It  may  be  that  his 
mind  has  been  warped  by  constant  evil  com- 
munications, and  that  if  he  once  sees  the  right 
he  will  be  ready  to  pursue  it  I  have  heard  of 
great  reformations  after  that  age ;  and  I  am 
sure,  if  he  needs  reformation,  I'll  try  if  he  keeps 
his  promise  to  come  and  see  me  often.  I  would 
like  to  be  conscious  of  doing  some  good,  my 
life  has  been  such  an  incumbrance  to  my  fellow^ 
creatures  hitherto." 

"Not  quite  heavy  enough  to  sink  the  uni- 
verse, my  dear.  If  it  had  not  been  for  your 
plaudits  and  your  gentle  reproofs,  all  sweeter 
to  me  than  the  songs  of  the  siren,  I  know  not 
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what  my  morals  might  have  been.  But  how 
hard  it  is,  after  all,  that  I  must  give  up  my 
childish  and  manly  hopes — all  the  gay  yidons 
of  my  In&ncy,  yonth  and  age.  It  seems  as  if 
some  malignant  fiend  had  suddenly  seized  me 
and  dragged  me  out  of  the  cheerful  sanshine  in 
which  I  have  been  basking,  and  plunged  me 
into  a  midnight  of  clouds  and  darkness  and 
tempest  O,  if  Richard  is  the  child  of  that  bad 
woman,  it  grieves  me  sorely  to  believe  in  the 
probability  of  your  being  so.'* 

"  But  why,  Douglass,  may  we  not  learn  with 
certainty  the  truth  on  this  point  7  Douglass,  I 
will  leam  it  I  can  and  I  will.  I  will  use  every 
aft  to  gain  her  favor  and  win  her  confidence. 
What  good  object  can  she  have  in  concealing 
the  truth  firom  me  if  she  is  indeed  my  mother? 
The  very  worst  woman  has  a  mother's  heart 
when  she  has  a  child ;  and  she  e^all — ^yes,  she 
shall  tell  me  honestly  all  she  knows.  O,  Doug- 
lais,  pray  postpone  your  voyage  till  we  settle 
this  dreadful  business.'* 

"  Would  to  God  I  could,  my  dear ;  but  it  is 
now  too  late,  and  even  my  few  moments  are 
flying  fast" 

"  Then  I  will  get  Richard  to  aid  me.  You  tell 
me  his  morals  are  bad,  but  I  cannot  yet  believe 
he  has  a  bad  heart.  Phrenology  and  physiol- 
ogy are  both  in  his  favor.  Those  mild,  frank, 
honest  black  eyes  speak  a  gentle,  kindly  heart, 
I'm  sure." 

**  And,  Kate,  what  do  you  think  of  his  mild, 
honest  black  whiskers,  and  his  Drank  and  gentle 
mustache  ?" 

'*  You  are  too  satirical,  Douglass.  What  right 
have  you  to  hate  him  now,  since  you  tell  me  he 
is  my  half  brother  ?  I  have  no  wish  to  have 
any  catalogue  of  the  follies  of  my  brother,  or 
to  keep  any  record  of  his  sins.  It  is  truly  sad 
that  all  of  us  do  so  many  things  we  ought  not, 
and  yet  be  so  uncharitable  to  others  who  do 
wrong.  He  that  is  uncharitable  must  also  be 
unjust." 

^  Noble  words,  Kate.  You  are  a  good  girl, 
and  I  forgot  and  was  too  hasty,  and  will  say 
no  more.  Still  if  he  be  your  brother,  don't  try 
to  confound  evil  with  good,  and  don't  indulge 
in  that  spurious  charity  which  rejoices  in  ini- 
quity, and  rejoices  not  in  the  truth.  Indeed,  I 
thiQk  I  have  generally  noticed  that  women  are 
much  more  charitable  toward  the  sins  of  the 
opposite  sex  than  they  are  toward  the  sins  of 
their  own.  But  I  must  not  talk  or  stay  longer. 
Be  sure  to  write  me  by  every  vessel  or  other 
opportunity,  and  I  will  do  the  same.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  my  love  for  you  is  no  whit  dimin- 
ished, but  that  I  diall  grieve  in  your  absence 


and  long  for  your  presence  as  much  as  ever. 
No  other  woman  can  ever  have  my  love  or  sym- 
pathy, for  none  are  like  you." 

"  Well,  Douglass,  if  you  live  through  this 
dreadful  war,  and  Texas  is  such  a  paradise  as 
they  say,  perhaps  we  will  all  come  and  live 
there  together ;  and  let  us  thank  God  that  he 
has  relieved  partly  the  force  of  a  dreadful  blow 
by  giving  me  the  new  blessing  of  a  brother 
whom  I  love,  and  by  giving  you  an  affectionate 
sister." 

"  And  if,  af1«r  all,"  said  Douglass,  "  it  should 
prove,  as  possibly  it  may,  that  our  suspicions 
are  groundless,  why  then—" 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Kate,  smiling  and  em- 
bracing him.  <<  However  it  may  be,  let  us 
await  events,  and  trust  in  the  good  God,  and 
always  reach  up  and  take  hold  of  his  hand." 

<<  We  will,  Kate— we  will ;  and  all  will  turn 
out  for  the  best,  I  doubt  not.  And  now  I  go. 
Give  my  best  love  to  your  Ihther  and  mother,  and 
say  good-by  for  me.  (I  must  confess,  though, 
I'm  rather  glad  that  the  old  lady  chCbuced  to  be 
out  just  at  this  time.)  In  an  hour  we  spread 
our  canvas  to  the  breeze,  and  it  will  take  ue 
ftist  and  far  away.  Adieu,  my  own  loved,  best 
loved,  only  loved.  Still  be  my  priest,  and  bear 
me  on  your  breastplate  in  prayer.  Pray  for  me 
on  the  great  waters ;  pray  for  me  in  the  hour 
of  battle,  if  it  shall  be  my  lot  to  see  such  an 
hour ;  and,  above  all,  pray  daily  and  nightly 
that  we  may  meet  again,  both  in  this  world  and 
in  the  world  where  there  is  no  more  parting  or 
sorrow  or  tears." 

Douglass  hastened  out,  leaving  Kate  lying 
prostrate  on  the  sofa,  and  sobbing  so  violently 
that  she  could  not  utter  an  articulate  fiurewell. 


■♦♦■ 


CHAPTER  V. 
THB  TOTAQB   TO  TEXAS. 

The  sailors  were  heaving  at  the  windlass,  and 
the  low,  monotonous  cry  always  accompanying^ 
that  operation  blended  mournfully  with  the 
melancholy  shriek  of  the  swooping  sea-gulls 
that  flitted  around  the  "  Seven  Sallies."  Small 
boats  were  constantly  coming  and  going  to  and 
ftom  the  vessel  and  Long  Wharf,  which  were 
situated  about  five  hundred  yards  apart. 

Douglass,  who  was  now  in  full  nautical  sea- 
rig,  had  been  for  the  last  hour  employed  in  con- 
veying passengers  aboard  and  their  baggage, 
and  had  just  been  ordered  to  take  off  a  few  re- 
maining friends  of  passengers  who  had  come  to 
bid  them  fiirewell.  He  had  landed  these,  and 
had  taken  into  the  boat  the  very  last  dried 
codfish  and  string  of  onions,  and  was  just  letting 
go  the  bow-line  of  the  boat,  when  an  individual 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  Captain  Fox, 
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though  having  much  longer  hair  and  far  lees 
copious  whiskers  than  those  which  usually 
adorned  the  cheeks  and  chin  of  that  gentleman, 
jumped  very  unceremoniously  on  board  the 
boat,  with  carpet-bag  in  hand. 

The  boatman  and  the  traveler  looked  at  each 
other.  The  boatman  continued  to  look,  but 
the  Captain  turned  away  his  eyes.  The  boat- 
man still  gazed,  and  the  Captain  looked  up 
again. 

"Where  now?*'  bluntly  inquired  the  boat- 
man. 

'^  For  God's  sake,  Douglass,  have  pity  cm  a 
poor  devil,  and  shove  off.^' 

'^  Not  with  the  Commodore's  pocket-book." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  Fox  had  that 
Douglass  knew  anything  about  the  missing 
money ;  for  his  departure  ftx>m  the  oyster  house 
on  the  night  preceding  had  been  so  very  rapid 
that  he  could  not  spare  time  to  look  al  his  pur- 
suer. He  therefore  thought  it  safe  to  express  a 
good  deal  of  surprise  at  the  inslnaatien  of 
Douglass,  that  an  ex-oiBcer  of  the  United  States 
Navy  could  know  anything  about  Commodore 
Hacfone's  pocket-book ;  or,  indeed,  anybody's 
pocket-book  save  his  own.  Douglass,  however, 
informed  him  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  for  some  time  to  the  very  interesting 
oonvenation  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Spriggs,  in  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Diggins ;  that  he  had  also 
witnessed  the  constabulary  performance  imme- 
diately subsequent,  and  had  given  chase  to  the 
Captain  himself,  but  got  outran,  or  outwitted. 
He  now  informed  Fox  that  he  had  him  in  his 
power ;  that  he  ought  probaby,  in  justice,  to  ar- 
rest him,  but  he  had  no  desire  to  be  hard  on 
him,  and  if  he  would  quietly  deliver  the  money 
he  would  let  him  go  ashore.  Fox,  at  length 
discovering  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape, 
promptly  pulled  off  his  boots,  and  drawing  two 
rolls  of  bank  notes  from  the  linings,  declared 
there  was  every  dollar  of  the  money  ;  that  the 
pocket-pook  had  been  thrown  away  as  too  cum- 
brous, and  could  not  now  be  restored,  and  that 
all  the  money  he  had  besides  was  the  remainder 
of  the  twenty-five  dollars  generously  lent  him 
by  the  old  Commodore  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  attempt  to  whip  tne  gentleman  who  now 
stood  before  him. 

After  compelling  the  unlucky  Captain  to 
climb  ashore  again,  Douglass  sculled  away  to 
the  Seven  Sallies.  The  skipper  was  giving  him 
the  customary  nautical  blessing  for  being  slow 
and  slack  in  his  duty,  when  Douglass  informed 
the  skipper  of  the  cause  of  his  detention,  and 
requested  permission  to  inclose  the  money  to 
the  Commodore,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 


the  pilot  who  would  leave  them  OAtade  the 
light-house. 

The  pilot  agreed  to  take  charge  of  it,  and,  it 
the  urgent  request  of  Douglass,  promised  sot 
to  let  the  Commodore  know  by  what  meaas  it 
had  been  restored.  But  the  reader  may  as  vd 
be  informed  here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  Cda 
pilot  violated  the  latter  part  of  his  engagemssi 
because,  as  he  said,  it  was  better  to  break  a  ksA 
promise  than  to  keep  it. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  183S, 
that  the  light  draught  schooner  Seven  Sallki 
cleared  from  Boston  "  for  AmniiaH  Bay,  Cofno 
and  a  market."  What  the  Bchooner  had  to  edi 
in  the  market  it  might  be  difficult  to  fay,  te 
nearly  all  of  its  spare  room  waa  occupied  hj 
barrels  of  provisions  and  water  for  the  crew  tad 
hundred  passengers.  To  accommodate  these 
passengers,  the  cabin  bulkheads  had  beea 
knocked  away,  and  a  large  part  of  the  hold  oo- 
cupied  by  temporary  berths  of  unplaned  boaids, 
with  a  flooring  of  rough  plank  laid  down  ever 
the  keelson.  The  paasengers  passed  throogk 
the  usual  humbling  searacclimatiou  with  appsr> 
ent  cheerfalness,  the  epidemic  having  brokea 
out  and  even  passed  the  crisis  before  they  were 
out  of  sight  of  Cape  Cod  light-house.  Sea-sick' 
ness,  instead  of  being  so  bitterly  maligned  liy 
effegiinate  landsmen,  should  be  considered  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  How  else  but  by  that  ap- 
petizing afSiction  could  **  salt  junk,"  *^  lob- 
Bcouse,"  ''duff,"  ice.f  viands  cooked  in  the  most 
conspicuous  and  dirtiest  edifice  on  the  deck  of 
a  schooner,  and  by  the  unsavory  hands  of  the 
most  woolly  and  unctuous  gentleman  on  board, 
be  ever  forced  down  the  uninittated  stomadi  of 
a  landsman  7 

When  the  passengers  came  on  board,  they 
found  themselves  mostly  strangers  to  eadi 
other ;  but  more  people  become  acquainted  by 
accident  than  by  formal  introduction,  whether 
on  land  or  sea.  After  mutual  compliments  and 
affectionate  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  eaeb 
other's  epigastric  regions,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  their  histories  and  profpeela 
They  were  all  young  men,  whose  prime  obyeet 
was  announced  to  be  to  defend  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  Texas  against  the  despotism  of  Mexico. 
And  yet,  as  they  grew  betteracquainted,  it  was 
discovered  that  nearly  all  had  experienced  dis- 
appointments at  home,  which  made  lifb  bitter 
to  them  there.  There  were  desperate  lovers^ 
briefless  lawyers,  benevolent  but  unlucky  doe- 
tors  charged  with  murder,  amiable  but  unhappy 
pedagogues,  who  had  been  prowcuted  by  pa- 
rents of  stupid  children  for  "  assault  with  intent 
I  to  kill/'  ambitious,  but,  of  course,  shirtlefiB 
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poets,  banted  bankrupts  and  hopeless  mechan- 
ics. These  all,  after  seriously  deliberating  on 
ftkG  advantages  of  bisecting  each  his  seyeral 
windpipe,  bad  conoladed  to  postpone  the  sub- 
ject indefinitely,  and  seek  instead  a  better 
country.  By  way  of  pastime,  each  detailed  his 
eereral  grievances  for  the  amusement  of  all  the 
rest,  in  the  long  intervals  between  meals. 
Tiicy  were  all  active,  high-spirited  men,  who 
were  desirous,  not  to  wait  till  fortune  was 
buckled  on  their  backs,  but  to  win  and  wear 
her  for  themselves.  They  were  eager  for  a 
wrestling  match  with  the  ^orld  in  a  new  coun- 
try, where  the  odds  would  be  made  even«*- 
where  wealth  is,  in  a  large  measure,  dependent 
on  poverty,  and  dares  not  frown  upon  it,  and 
where  offlce'holding,  in8t«>ad  of  begetting  inso- 
lence, is  the  very  father  of  politenesB  and 
courtesy. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  or  excitement  oc- 
curred among  the  passengers  for  some  days  or 
weeks.  They  were  all  intent  on  their  reading, 
their  Biory  telling  or  story  hearing,  for  many 
days.  Occasionally  a  rifle-shot  was  fired  at 
some  wild  bird  of  the  sea,  or  some  monster  fish 
disporting  himself  under  the  waves ;  occasion- 
ally a  silly  flying  fish  leaped  on  board  and  was 
captured,  or  a  rainbow-tinted  dolphin  was 
epeared  or  grained,  and  suflEbred  to  gasphts  life 
out  upon  the  heated  deck,  that  the  philosophers 
on  board  might  test  the  truth  of  the  fable,  that 
''bis hues  are  brightest  wh^ihe  dies;''  occa- 
sionally a  thunder  squall  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  or 
a  glorious  sunset  off  the  Bahamas  or  the  Flori- 
daS)  would  summon  all  hands  to  admire  its 
jmblimity  or  beauty,  but  no  long,  low,  black 
schooner,  brought  down  to  her  bearings  by  a 
crowded  mass  of  blood  thirsty  pirates,  crossed 
their  path,  though  most  of  the  passengers  were 
just  thoughtless  enough  to  pray  for  such  an 
adventure ;  no  slave-laden  bark  tcom  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  philanthropy  or  their  gallantry  ; 
tiiey  passed  in  inglorious  quiet  the  shallow, 
flponge  planted  banks  of  Bahama,  the  curious 
and  far-sounding  Hole-in-the-Wall  of  Abaco, 
and  the  wreck-strewn  reetiet  which  surround 
and  defend  the  sandy  coasts  of  Florida  with 
eternal  walls  of  coral.  By  baffling  winds  and 
dead  calms,  and  the  powerful  contrary  current, 
they  had  be^n  detained  for  some  days  between 
the  Keys  and  the  Island  of  Cuba,  when  the 
skipper  of  the  Seven  Sallies,  finding  himself 
getting  short  of  water,  determined  to  sail  into 
Havana,  for  which  port  the  wind  was  favomblc. 
As  soon  as  the  captain  had  informed  everybody 
>  that  they  would  pass  a  day  in  Havana  there 


went  up  from  the  deck  of  the  echooner  a  long, 
loud  shout  of  joy ;  and  then,  such  a  rummaging 
of  trunks  and  chests  for  Spanish  grammars  and 
vocabularies,  and  such  zealous  efforts  to  com- 
mit to  memory  a  half  dozen  common  phrases, 
as  if  believing  that  when  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  these  they  could  defy  the  Governor  him- 
self to  out  talk  them. 

The  schooner  passed  directly  under  the  open 
noses  of  the  twelve  brazen  apostles  at  the 
Moro,  sailed  up  the  narrow  harbor,  and  came 
to  anchor  opposite  the  quay,  and  near  the 
shore  of  Gasa  Blanoa.  The  usual  troubles  were 
easily  and  rapidly  settled  by  a  hint  from  the 
skipper  of  the  Seven  Sallies,  that,  in  dealing 
with  the  Havana  officials,  a  two-real  silver 
piece  was  more  effective  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  argument,  and  a  half  dollar  would  often 
save  a  whole  day's  delay.  Acting  on  this  hint, 
the  passengers  soon  found  themselves  rushing 
with  Yankee  swiftness  along  the  quays,  crowd- 
ing through  the  narrow  streets  at  a  pace  that 
drew  every  lazy  native  to  the  door  to  witness, 
standing  for  a  minute  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas, 
and  wondering  at  all  they  saw  there,  pushing, 
as  if  bent  on  their  own  destruction,  toward  the 
Faseo,  invading  the  Holy  Cathedral  irrevei^ 
ently,  but  reverently  bowing  as  they  stood 
silently  before  the  inumed  ashes  of  Colon,  try- 
ing their  miserable  Spanish  upon  every  unof- 
fending native,  and  receiving  invariably,  to 
their  great  astonishment,  answers  not  laid  down 
in  the  conversation  books — wondering  that 
Cubans  should  speak  such  tnirbarous  Spanish, 
doubting  if  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  jmre 
Castilian  were  at  all  suited  to  the  provincial 
population  of  Cuba,  or  would  be  found  at  all 
useAil  among  the  still  more  degraded  citizens 
of  Mexico,  if  it  should  ever  be  iheir  duty  to 
order  them  out  of  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas. 

At  length,  like  poor  slaves  tired  of  liberty, 
they  gladly  went  back  again  to  their  narrow 
quarters  In  the  hold  of  the  Seven  Sallies,  and 
rejoiced  as  they  heard  again  the  order  to  weigh 
anchor,  and  listened  to  the  clicking  of  the  cogs 
of  the  windlass.  Gladly  they  aided  to  *'  hoist 
away  on  the  mainsail,''  and  to  **  haul  aft  the 
fore-sheet,"  and  as  the  vessel  shot  out  of  the 
dirty  waters  of  the  harbor  into  the  fathomless 
blue  of  tlie  ocean,  the  passengers  cheered 
vociferously  the  few  diminutive  gentlemen  who 
were  perched  in  silence  on  the  clifis  of  the 
castle  behind  their  great  guns,  and  itching  for 
the  privilege  of  sending  a  few  balls  into  the  hull 
of  the  litHe  vessel  by  way  of  returning  the  noisy 
farewell.  It  was  about  Christmas  when  they 
made  the  bay  and  island  of  Galveston,  and 
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commenced  runniDg;  down  their  latitude  along 
the  low,  Bandy  coast,  not  then  studded,  as  now, 
with  large  and  flourishing  towns  and  cities. 
With  the  steady  south-easterly  trades,  they 
were  scudding  next  day  by  the  mouth  of  the 
rapid  and  turbid  Bra^s,  which  rolled  its  muddy 
current  far  out  into  the  tossing  sea  in  rivalry 
of  its  more  pretentious  neighbor,  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  a  few  hours  more  they  were  dashing 
past  the  long  peninsula  and  shallow  bay  of 
Matagorda,  and  coasting  neax  the  sandy  island 
of  St.  Josephs. 

An-ived  at  the  opening  of  Aransas  Bay,  no 
pilot  came  out  to  welcome  them — no  light- 
house sent  cheerful  rays  from  its  lantern  to 
guide  them — all  strangers  in  a  strange  sea,  they 
must  feel  their  way  with  lead  and  line,  over  the 
dangerous  bar  on  which,  as  they  approached  it, 
the  white  breakers  were  dashing  themselves  in 
noisy  foam.  At  this  juncture  the  skipper  took 
in  all  sail,  let  go  the  stern  boat  from  ^e  davits, 
and  ordered  Douglass  and  the  second  mate  into 
the  boat,  and  called  for  two  or  three  good  oars- 
men among  the  passengers  to  volunteer  in  the 
boat,  for  the  sake  of  towing  the  vessel  safely 
into  harbor.  Donald,  whose  attachment  to 
Dotiglass  had  greatly  increased  during  the  voy- 
age, was  the  very  first  to  spring  into  the  boat 
at  the  call  of  the  captain.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing strongly  and  the  waves  seemed  to  dash 
more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  bar  as  the 
little  boat  neared  it,  so  that  it  seemed  to  the 
boat's  crew  almost  certain  destruction  to  at- 
tempt to  cross.  A  sailor  was  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  heaving  the  lead,  the  second  mate  was  at 
the  helm,  and  the  skipper  of  the  schooner  as 
far  aloft  as  he  could  get,  looking  out  for  the 
channel,  and  giving  orders  to  the  mate  and 
boat's  crew. 

"  Keep  off  about  a  pint  and  a  half — there, 
'  steady — luff  a  little — so — port — pull  away, 
boys,  with  a  will." 

''  Quar-ter-r  less  twain !"  cried  the  man  who 
was  heaving  the  lead. 

"Easy,  boys,  now — softly — steady  as  she 
goes — look  out,  Mr.  Wilkins — down  with  your 
heads,  boys,  quick  I" 

As  he  spoke  a  mighty  wave  dashed  over  the 
little  boat,  and  for  a  moment  buried  her  and 
her  gallant  crew  under  the  mass  of  foam.  The 
line  at  her  stern  and  the  skill  of  the  cox^ain 
together,  hardly  prevented  her  capsizing,  but 
she  came  up  again  from  the  heart  of  the  bil- 
low, with  her  crew,  like  a  gallant  courser  and 
his  rider,  after  their  first  plunge,  dripping,  but 
all  safe.  A  moment  more  and  the  leadsman 
cried  out  the  welcome  sound : 


"  And  a  ha-alf  twain !"  and  the  boat  and  the 
schooner  were  rising  upon  smooth  water,  where 
they  soon  came  to  anchor,  and  the  skipper 
called  in  the  boys  to  dry  and  refresh  themselves 
after  their  wearisome  toils. 

In  an  hour  or  two  they  made  sail  again  and 
stood  up  the  bay  till  they  arrived  in  sight  of  ihe 
two  or  three  houses  which  constituted  the  town 
of  Copano.  Here  they  were  greeted  with  sa- 
lutes from  a  small  party  of  Americans  stationed 
there,  and  soon  all  the  boats,  lighters  and  skifb 
of  the  neighborhood  were  pat  in  requisition  to 
run  down  to  the  anchorage  and  bring  off  the 
passengers,  who  rejoiced,  with  a  joy  known  only 
to  the  sea&rer,  that  they  had  arrived  safely  at 
their  destination,  and  stood  once  more  on  terra 
firma,  and  had  the  assistance  and  cordial  friend- 
ship of  men  engaged  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  all  come  to  do  battle,  and  for  which 
some  of  them  had  come  to  die. 

At  the  time  of  their  arrival,  though  there 
had  been  some  fighting,  Texas  had  not  declared 
herself  independent.  A  Provisional  Govern- 
ment for  the  Province  had  been  established, 
and  a  temporary  administration  organized. 
Houston  had  been  elected  Commander-in-Chief. 
A  battle  had  been  fought  at  the  Mission  Con- 
ception by  Fannin  and  Bowie,  in  which  a  hun- 
dred Americans  had  defeated  five  hundred  Mex- 
icans. The  fortress  of  San  Antonio,  celebrated 
in  history  as  the  Alamo,  in  which  were  eleven 
hundred  Mexican  soldiers,  had  been  compelled 
to  surrender  to  two  hundred  Americans.  A 
regiment  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  troops  had 
arrived  at  Copano  just  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Seven  Sallies,  and  were  now  stationed 
at  the  Mission  Refugio,  some  twenty-five  miles 
above  Copano,  on  the  little  Mission  Elver. 
Houston  was,  about  this  time,  ordered  by  the 
Governor  to  march  from  San  Felipe,  on  the 
Brazos,  to  the  Mission  Refrigio,  where  he  arrived 
with  his  forces  about  the  middle  of  Januaiyy 
1836. 

The  brave  New  Englanders,  passengers  of 
the  Seven  Sallies,  did  not  think  it  best  to  form 
themselves  into  a  single  company,  but  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  Grencral,  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices individually  or  collectively,  in  any  field 
he  should  desure  to  use  them.  But  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  some  semblance  of  law  and  order, 
and  also  to  defend  themselves  against  attacks 
from  Mexicans,  or  the  Camanche  and  Lipan  In- 
dians, who  were  ever  hovering  around  their 
encampment  like  buzzards  around  a  carcaaa, 
they  elected  officers  pro  Umport^  and  Donald 
Sheafe.  though  one  of  the  youngest  men,  had 
acquired  so  much  popularity  and  manifested  ao 
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much  skill,  science  and  bravery,  that  he  was 
nnanimonaly  choeen  captain. 

After  encamping  for  some  weeks  at  Gopano, 
where  they  practiced  the  manual  exercise  and 
rifle  shooting,  and  became  pretty  well  initiated 
into  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  camping  out, 
keeping  guard,  Ac.,  the  bluff  and  hearty  Gen- 
eral Houston  rode  down  from  Refugio  to  invite 
them  to  join  his  standard  immediately,  as  he 
was  about  to  march  his  forces  eastward  toward 
the  Brazos. 

**How  are  you,  my  brave  boys?"  said  the 
General,  riding  into  their  camp,  and  giving  a 
kindly  glance  from  his  bold  eye  to  each  one  of 
the  new  recruits  as  they  clustered  around  him ; 
**  I'm  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  Yankees  have 
a  stomach  for  this  fight — ^glad  to  see  so  much 
evidence  among  you  of  military  discipline 
already.  So  you've  learned  to  eat  jerked  beef, 
and  jerk  it  yourselves,  I  see,  and  to  eat  your 
soup  and  drink  your  coffee  out  of  the  same  tin 
cup,  without  swabbing  it  out,  I  dare  say. 
Nothing  like  this  kind  of  life  to  make  men 
healthy.  I  eat  my  twelve  pounds  of  beef  daily  ^ 
when  I  cant  get  bread  or  even  turkey  to  eat 
with  iL  Ah,  I  see  you  have  some  flour  left  yet. 
Very  well,  eat  it  up  as  soon  as  you  please,  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way.  We  carry  but  little  bag- 
gage in  our  marches  in  this  country.  The  Ro- 
mans  rightly  called  the  baggage  of  their  armies 
the  mqfeduneniOt  and  in  a  Texan  camp  we  con- 
uder  flour  a  cumbrous  and  useless  impediment. 
I  know  you  consider  that  a  hard  saying,  boys. 
but  I  assure  you  'tis  nothing  after  you  get  used 
to  it.  Good  beef  is  all  a  soldier  wants  to  make 
him  feel  hearty,  and  full  of  fight,  and  beef  you 
may  drive  along  before  you  on  its  own  legs. 
Which  is  your  captain  ?" 

Donald  modestly  stepped  forward  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  the  one  whom  the  men  had 
selected  temporarily  as  captain,  till  they  could 
learn  the  General's  pleasure. 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  soldier's  grip,  my  lad, 
for  you  are  only  a  lad  yet ;  but  you  are  the 
real  live  oak  if  you  did  grow  in  the  North. 
Tou'U  distinguish  yourself,  I  doubt  not  And, 
for  that  matter,  so  will  you  all,  or  I'm  no  judge 
of  physiognomy.  I  thank  you  for  your  gener- 
osity in  leaving  the  final  disposal  of  yourselves 
to  me.  I  want  to  scatter  you  among  various 
companies  to  be  patterns  of  order  to  my  troops, 
and  exemplars  of  prompt  obedience.  I  know 
something  about  the  Yankees,  and  I  know  they 
are  educated  to  love  law  and  order ;  and,  to  tell 
you  the  tmth,  I  have  an  army  of  perfect  devils 
vp  here  in  the  country.  I  believe  I  could,  as 
Mad  Anthony  said,  **  storm  hell "  with  them ; 


but  nothing  I  can  say  will  make  them  obey 


me." 

At  this  moment  a  bold  horseman  rode  into 
camp,  leading  with  a  lasso  a  wild  and  noble 
mustang  colt  which  he  hod  just  taken  on  the 
distant  prairie. 

*'  Is  that  one  of  your  men  f "  inquired  Hous- 
ton. 

"  Yes,  General,"  replied  Donald,  "  that  is  01- 
wyn  Tra&k  ;  as  brave  and  generous  a  fellow  as 
ever  lived." 

*'  He  must  be  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  in- 
deed, by  his  riding,  and  a  good  judge  of  horse- 
flesh, too,  by  the  loolu  of  that  fine  mustang  he 
is  leading.  I  sliall  need  him  yet  for  a  cavalry 
officer." 

The  General,  having  dined  with  the  company 
on  the  short  remainder  of  their  home  delica- 
cies, took  his  departure  for  his  own  camp,  hav- 
ing received  a  promise  from  Donald  that  he 
would  march  for  Refugio  on  the  morrow. 

Here  then  we  will  take  our  departure,  and 
go  back  by  a  long  stride  from  Texas  to  Massa- 
chusetts, to  gather  up  the  parted  filaments  of 
our  narrative. 

CUAFTEB  VI. 
KADAX  BATON  ATTD  HKB  SOX. 

Madam  Savon  was  bom  in  Germany,  near 
the  border  of  France.  She  was  a  woman  of  45 
years,  of  a  short  and  stout  figure,  and  a  bold 
and  rather  sensual  expression  of  face.  When 
quite  a  young  lady  she  had  removed  to  Amer- 
ica to  seek  her  living  ;  and  having  good  nat- 
ural abilities  and  some  education,  and  being 
also,  at  that  time,  not  unattractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  she  had  engaged  the  af- 
fections of  a  respectable  dry  goods  dealer  of 
Boston,  named  Richard  Tilton,  who  shortly 
after  married  her.  The  couple  lived  apparently 
as  happily  as  most  married  folk  for  two  or 
three  years,  when  he  died,  leaving  one  child,  a 
fine  little  boy,  named  for  his  father.  Having 
no  property,  and  no  ostensible  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood,  her  manner  of  life  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  her  husband  is 
rather  uncertain.  She  called  herself  Madam 
Savon,  the  wife  of  a  French  coiffeur  of  that 
name,  to  whose  household  she  was  attached  for 
some  years.  When  death  parted  the  Commo- 
dore and  his  faithful  and  excellent  wife,  Madam 
Savon  applied  personally  to  the  Commodore 
for  the  situation  of  housekeeper ;  and  his  feel- 
ing just  then,  adrift  at  sea,  without  chart,  com- 
pass or  rudder,  perfectly  water^logged,  and  the 
barnacles  already  beginning  to  grow  upon  him, 
and  to  stick  to  him  in  his  utter  helplessness, 
immediately  installed  the  strange  lady  in  his 
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housci  to  keep  the  keys  aad  his  conscience.  As 
he  had  children  of  his  own,  however,  he  was  wise 
enough  to  insist  in  the  outset  that  her  boy  Rich- 
ard should  not  be  brought  up  in  his  family.  He 
would  agree  to  pay  the  board  of  the  child  as 
long  as  she  lived  with  him,  and  she  must  clothe 
him  and  pay  all  his  other  expenses  out  of  the 
wages  he  allowed  her.  To  this  proposition — 
which,  indeed,  was  liberal — she  cheerfully  con- 
sented ;  and  Richard  had  arrived  at  adult  years 
without  being  really  as  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  mother  as  he  was  with  the  kind  Mrs. 
Duffy,  who  had  brought  him  up.  He  did,  indeed, 
see  his  mother  almost  every  day.  But  the  prime 
object  of  his  visits  to  her,  or  of  hers  to  him, 
was  generally  the  passage  of  bills  and  coin 
from  one  to  the  other.  What  was  the  general 
course  of  the  current  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 
The  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Is  eternally  the 
same.  But  it  is  a  well-authenticated  &ct  that 
this  perennial  current  did  once  vary.  This  was 
when  Richard  presented  his  mother  with  a  five- 
dollar  bill — to  which  gift  he  added  the  ungra- 
cious remark  that  she  had  been  passing  coun- 
terfeit money  upon  him,  and  he  wished  her  to 
make  suitable  atonement  by  giving  him  at  least 
a  ten-dollar  good  bill,  unless  she  had  a  fancy  to 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court,  who  was  at  that  time  cele- 
brated for  settling  criminal  cases  with  a  won- 
derful degree  of  uniformity.  Madam  Savon  ap- 
preciated the  jest,  and  immediately  substituted 
a  bright  eagle  for  the  worthless  rag.  After 
passing  through  his  curriculum  at  the  Hancock 
and  High  Schools,  he  entered  a  jobbing  house, 
but  his  position  not  being  very  agreeable,  he 
soon  resigned  his  situation,  and,  excepting  the 
little  he  gained  at  billiards  or  cards,  lived 
thereafter  upon  his  mother. 

He  had  been  vegetating  in  this  good-for- 
nothing  way  for  some  years,  giving  no  trouble 
to  his  mother  except  by  hU  demands  for  cash, 
and  but  little  anxiety  to  his  foster-mother,  an 
easy,  goodish  sort  of  woman,  who  kept  a  board- 
ing-house. She  had  taken  due  care  of  the  /%«- 
ique  of  Richard,  at  least,  for  under  her  healthy 
and  hearty  regimen  Little  Dick  had  grown  to 
be  almost  as  large  as  Big  Dick,  the  famous  ne- 
gro bully  of  Boston.  She  had  taken  him  to 
slop  shops  and  bought  all  his  clothing,  and  had 
purchased  for  him  annually  a  Sunday  hat  at 
Rboades's,  and  on  New  Year's  day  regularly 
presented  her  bills  to  the  Commodore  and 
Madam,  and  they  had  been  paid  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  had  grown  up  a  man  of  uncoounon 
elegance  of  manner,  and  almost  uneqnaled 
manliness  and  beauty  of  lace  and  figure.  Those 


who  believe  in  the  theory  that  education  and 
circumstances  alone  make  tiie  man  wiU  be  bqi«> 
prised  at  this  assertion,  bat  thoee  who  know 
that  what  the  world  calls  a  gentlemao,  like  a 
poet,  18  bom  and  not  made,  will  understand 
and  believe  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  interview  between 
him  and  Kate,  before  mentioned,  Richard  bad 
been  requested  by  his  mother  to  call  upon  her, 
to  learn,  if  possible,  what  had  become  of  Doug- 
lass  Macfane.  The  Commodore  had  requested 
Madam  to  use  h^  utmost  endeavors  for  this 
purpose.  Douglass,  he  said,  was  atill  legally 
under  his  control,  and  be  did  not  intend  that 
the  stubborn^  self-willed  rascal  should  have  tin 
pleasure  of  boasting  that  he  had  declared  and 
maintained  independence  of  his  father  befbre 
his  time  of  service  was  out  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, moreover,  that  some  relicaof  natural  afleo- 
tioQ,  of  the  love  he  once  had  for  his  first-b<»a 
when  he  was  dandl  ing  on  his  knee,  may  have  beea 
reawakened.  Perhaps  a  gleam  of  remorse  may 
have  penetrated  his  conscience,  so  long  dark- 
ened and  almost  entirely  burnt  out  by  aloohidis 
fipea  Perhaps  a  fear  that  the  young  man,  in 
desperation  and  intolerable  grief,  might  strive 
to  end  the  oonsciouBness  of  fats  wrongs  and  the 
memory  of  his  nnntterable  woes  by  the  fearful 
deed  of  suicide,  and  that  then  the  world  would 
curse  the  Commodore,  and  a  righteous  God, 
too,  might  condemn  him  as  the  murderer  of  his 
son.  This  thought,  or  all  these  together, 
weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  made  him  desiroaB 
at  least  to  learn  and  keep  the  whereabouts  ol 
Douglass. 

Madam  Savon  knew  too  well  the  magnaai- 
mous  disposition  of  her  son  to  give  him  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  sent  on  a  spy's  errand,  or 
that  he  had  any  task  to  perform  which  would 
be  dishonorable  for  one  who  meant  through  life 
to  maintain  the  character  of  a  perfect  gentio* 
man.  Richard  was  quite  willing  to  learn  what 
he  could  in  behalf  of  an  annous  and  perhaps 
penitent  father ;  quite  willing,  also,  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Kate  Smith,  tiie 
comely  maiden  whom  he  had  fi^quently  met 
in  younger  days  at  the  various  parties  and  niep- 
ry-makings,  which  were  in  thoee  days  more 
commim  than  now  among  the  aocial  North 
Enders. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  ou  which  Rich- 
ard had  called  upon  Kate  he  visited  his  mother 
to  announce  the  Ihiitlessness  of  his  nussion. 

"  But  I  am  very  sorry,  Richard,"  aaid  Madaai, 
'^  the  Commodore  doee  grieve  himself  almost  lo 
death  because  his  eon  has  kept  to  the  windward 
of  him,  he  says,  and  outsailsd  him.    If  you  did 
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learn  wberevor  'jo  was,  and  inform  us,  we  might 
have  brought  him  hack." 

''Brought  him  baclc?''  exclaimed  Richard. 
«  Do  yon  mean  by  force?" 

"  ChiamemetUj  men  fil.  That  is  just  one  thing 
which  the  Commodore  would  do,"  replied  his 
mother,  going  to  a  sideboard,  and  pouring  out 
two  glasses  of  ale  from  a  covered  pewter 
pitcher.  ''  Here,  Richard,  drink  a  glaos  of  beer 
with  me." 

"Here's  luok,"  replied  Richard,  touching 
glasses  with  his  mother.  '*  But  Tm  glad  I  did 
not  find  him." 

'^  Just  so  I,"  replied  Madam,  dropping  her 
Tolce  to  a  whisper.  **  Juat  so  myself,  between 
ns  two  and  these  two  bier  glaaten  all  alone.  I 
want  the  boy  to  go  where  he  pleases.  But  then 
it  wottld  give  me  very  much  pleasure  for  you 
to  get  the  old  man's  favors  a  little  more,  and 
try  to  oblige  him.  It  would  be  very  great  ad- 
Tantage.  Your  dear  father,  the  good,  best  man, 
had  the  science  to  make  every  one  much  pleased 
with  him,  for  he  did  make  them  all  believe  he 
was  anxious  for  their  good  welfare  as  his  own. 
Ah !  but  he  was  the  handsome  man  I  He  was 
dergdiideUl  Always  recAercA^,  and  more /i^d»- 
ttngue  in  dress  and  politeness  tiian  all  the 
Americans  except  my  darling  son.  I  hope  you 
do  always  keep  good  companions,  mm  fil^  and 
go  not  among  mechanics,  and  firemen,  and  the 
ean^»le." 

''  O,  of  course  I  keep  good  company,  mother. 
Bob  Rogers  and  Coolidge,  and  all  that  style  of 
gentlemen.    That  is  just  the  kind  you  like." 

''Very  well,"  replied  Madam,  '*but  I  am 
•fraid  you  gamble  too  much  with  thoee  gentle- 
men, and  that  is  the  cause  of  money  going  so 
very  rapide.^^ 

**  No,  mother ;  when  I  sport  I  do  it  to  make 
money,  not  to  lose  it.  I  have  a  rule  never  to 
get  excited ;  and  another  rule,  never  to  stake 
over  five  dollars  on  any  card  or  game ;  and  a 
third  rule,  never  to  lose  more  than  five  dollars 
of  an  evening.  But  when  I'm  in  luck,  you 
know,  then  I  give  myself  to  Fortune,  and  let 
ber  carry  mo  where  she  will." 

«<  Very  t^ell.  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  But,  mafoi !  I 
do  not  see  that  she  gives  you  much  of  the 
tkhaaa.  Tour  demands  on  my  pockets,  it 
seems,  do  come  all  the  stronger  every  one  sin- 
gle year." 

"  Ah,  well,  my  good  mother,  that  is  only  to 
relieve  you  of  unneceaaary  trouble.  It  would 
be  such  a  heavy  eare  and  bother  for  you  to  have 
any  surplus  income  to  look  out  for.  And  the 
tmth  is,  if  I  make  ever  so  much  at  rmtUtte  or 
rouge  d  notrj  my  style  and  the  superior  company 


I  keep  call  for  all  the  money  I  can  raise  and 
more  too.  And,  by  the  way,  ma  chere  mere,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  ball  and  supper  to-night  at 
Brigham's,  and  then  I  have  an  engagement  out 
at  Porter's  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I'm  nearly 
broke  now.  Could  you  lend  me  fifteen  or 
twenty  for  a  few  days?" 

«  The  impudence  of  the  garcon  !  Lend  me, 
says  he  1  Zeruf  you?  No,  Sir,  not  till  you  do 
pay  me  up  all  the  old  accounts.  Besides,  i  have 
no  money  now.  I  paid  my  last  dollar  to  the 
echneider  for  your  nounei  habU  last  week,  and  the 
Commodore  is  what  you  call  broke,  and  will  not 
give  me.  But -I  did  not  tell  you  the  Commo- 
dore did  get  his  money  back  all  right,  just  a 
few  minutes  before  you  came.  One  of  the  pi- 
lots brought  it,  and  he  said  Douglass  did  catch 
that  mean  thief,  the  Fox,  and  got  the  money. 
Bah  t  I  never  did  like  the  face  of  that  rascal, 
and  besides  he  was  so  dirty  always." 

**  And  Dougiaas  got  it  and  sent  it  back,  yon 
say.    Good  I    How  did  he  find  the  fellow  ?" 

"  The  mode,"  replied  Madam,  "  I  have  not 
heard.  But  the  pilot  said,  too,  that  Douglass 
had  gone  to  Texel  or  some  such  other  place. 
Then  the  old  man  was  very  mad  at  the  Texel, 
but  very  glad  at  the  money,  and  he  did  growl 
like  a  great  bull  dog.  '  The  bad  boy,'  says  he, 
'  has  more  honesty  than  I  thought.' " 

<*  Douglass  is  a  fine  fellow,  with  a  few  bad 
points,"  said  Richard.  "  I  don't  think  he  has 
treated  me  very  handsomely  for  some  years 
past.  But  I  put  that  down  to  a  difi^erence  of 
taste  and  manners,  and  hold  no  grudge  against 
him.  I'm  sorry  he  couldn't  get  along  better 
with  the  Commodore.  If  he  had  been  more  like 
Jimmy,  he  would  have  had  a  smoother  path. 
Where  is  James  to-day,  mother?  Is  he  at 
home  ?" 

"Eh  bien,"  said  Madam,  without  noticing 
Richard's  question,  <*  I  can  only  say  I  did  do 
my  best  for  both — ^yes,  for  all  the  whole  three 
of  you ;  and  I  have  the  hope  not  any  will  dis- 
grace the  education  and  the  parents.  But  I 
wi^  to  ask  of  you  about  this  fiUe  jdUe — this 
pretty  Kate." 

"  O,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  or  rather  you  didn't 
give  me  time,  that  there  is  something  very  sin- 
gular about  that  affair.  The  match  is  broken 
off,  because  It  is  now  discovered  or  believed 
that  Kate  is  the  half-sister  of  Douglass." 

"His  half-sister!  Der  ixgyfd!  Impossible! 
Hatu  de  Dveax  !  How  can  that  be  ?  It  almost 
makes  me  swear,  poltte  as  I  may  be,  to  hear 
such  foolishness.    What  is  that  talk  you  pay  ?'- 

'<  I  don't  understand  it  myself,"  said  Richard, 
^  and  I  believe  they  don't    She  looked  earn- 
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eetly  and  iDquiriuglj  at  me  when  she  told  me, 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard  any  Bnspicion 
of  Buch  a  thing/' 

*'0!  La  foUe  ftamrne  /  Have  I  not  lived  here 
plenty  of  time  to  know  if  there  passed  sjijfauz 
pas  of  that  kind  in  the  family  T  Sainte  Gnxx,  I 
You  can  tell  the  foolish  child  not  to  believe  such 
nonsensical  stuff.  I  did  hear,  a  great  while  ago, 
she  was  a  foandling,  and  I  know  not  who  were 
her  parents  to  be  sure,  but  still  I  think,  from 
somewhat  I  hear  from  Mrs.  Dufiy  about  her  lit- 
tle Jennie,  that  if  any  relation  is  between  them, 
it  has  come  by  that  old  eockon,  Donald  Mao- 
&ne." 

'<  I  almost  wish  it  might  be  proved  that  they 
are  brother  and  sister,"  said  Richard. 

"  And  for  why  ?"  said  Madam. 

^  Because,  mother,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she 
is  the  very  sweetest  and  best  woman  I  ever  met 
with." 

''  And  so  you  would  be  married  to  her  if  you 
but  could.    Is  that  it  ?"  said  Madam. 

"  If  I  were  in  a  condition  to  marry  anybody." 

«  Very  well.  They  say  Smith  is  rich,  and  she 
will  have  the  whole  rkheua  when  he  expires ; 
and  besides,  if  you  could  get  the  advantage  of 
Douglass  there,  the  Commodore  would  be  so 
very  glad  indeed  that  he'd  give  you  the  one 
half  his  fortune." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  great 
hater  of  money,  but  if  I  could  honorably  win 
that  woman,  I'd  take  her  without  a  shilling." 

"  Very  well,  my  boy.  All  is  very  fair  in  that 
kind  of  games — ^politics,  loves  and  wars.  If 
you  can  win  her  she  belongs  to  you." 

**  At  all  events,"  said  Richard,  "  I  will  in- 
stantly set  myself  at  work  to  search  into  this 
mystery  of  Kate's  birth.  Begging  your  pardon, 
mother,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  should  be 
absolutely  certain  about  this.  It  may  be  that 
Douglass  is  her  brother  in  some  way  unknown 
and  unsuspected  by  you.  If  so,  though  it  may 
be  vanity  in  me  to  believe  it,  I  think  my  chance 
is  pretty  good  there.  I'll  change  my  mind,  and 
wont  go  to  Brigham's  to-night — neither  to  Por- 
ter's day  after  to-morrow.    Good  by,  mother." 

'^  Come  here  to-morrow,  then,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it,"  said  his  mother,  as  she  inflicted  a 
kiss  on  his  cheek  at  parting. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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ttu.  me  not  'tU  all  a  &ble, 
This  about  the  aoorce  of  yoath, 

For  I  know  that  we  are  able 
Yet  to  prove  it  is  a  truth ; 

Aftk  ye  where  f    Seek  it  there, 
In  the  art  the  poeta  chare !       [Schiller. 


CHAPTER  L 

XXTXRVOEW  BBTWBN    TWO    OSNTUaCieX — ^A  DUnCCUT  FBO- 
FOUKDSI>-<-A  BXROLXE  LVTBODUCBO. 

A  LONG,  long  whila  ago,  in  the  good  old  dayF 
when  witches  had  a  legal  existence,  and  Old 
Nick,  by  the  willfulness  of  man's  belief,  was 
allowed  converse  with  the  human  race,  lived 
old  Bepjamin  Peasblossom.  He  had  booses  and 
lands,  and  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  horses 
and  cattle ;  and,  moreover,  certain  old  chests 
which,  despite  their  iron  ribs,  were  near  burst- 
ing with  the  gold  and  silver — the  joes  and  balf- 
joes,  the  pistoles  and  the  pistareens,  he  had 
crammed  into  their  capacious  mouths.  Now, 
as  the  story  goes,  Benjamin  had  not  come  as 
honestly  and  fairly  by  this  money  as  be  might 
have  done ;  but  it  was  said  that  once,  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve  at  night,  in  a  damp  vanlt 
in  the  church-yard,  and  on  the  lid  of  a  colBn, 
with  blood  out  of  his  veins,  and  with  a  pen 
made  of  a  dead  man's  nails,  Benjamin  had 
given  and  granted,  released,  enfeoffed,  con- 
veyed and  confirmed  his  soul  unto  the  devil,  in 
consideration  that  he,  the  devil  aforesaid,  would 
prosper  said  Benjamin  in  all  his  undertakings ; 
with  a  proviso,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  said 
Benjamin,  at  the  day  of  forfeiture,  could  en- 
join Old  Clootie  a  task  that  he  could  not  per^ 
form  in  a  twelvemonth,  then  he,  Hie  eatd  Ben- 
jamin, should  stand  free  and  absolved. 

Now  after  this,  Beigamin  waxed  richer  and 
richer ;  he  became  the  most  important  man  in 
the  village ;  he  was  appointed  Overseer  of  the 
Poor,  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  ;  and 
at  the  time  when  Old  Nick  called  on  him  for 
payment,  he  was  actually  an  elder  of  the  Til- 
lage church. 

The  manner  of  the  vint  was  this.  One  cold 
Winter's  evening  Benjamin  was  sitting  alone 
by  his  fire,  the  wind  moaning  around  his  hoose 
like  the  cries  of  the  widowed  and  fatherles 
after  their  dower  rights  and  patrimonies,  and 
he  thinking  about  foreclosing  a  mortgage,  when 
he  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  tall, 
'<  Werter-faced  sort  of  a  man,"  <*  melancholy 
and  gentleman-like,"  entered,  and  took  a  seat 
opposite  to  FeasblosBOUL 

<*  Ha  I  alreadyl"  exclaimed  Benjamin,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm  for  a  small  pocket  Bible  which 
lay  on  the  table. 

"I  have  been  patient  enough^  metfainks," 
said  his  visitor ;  "  and,  although  it  be  a  naughty 
night  to  swim  in,  as  my  fHend  Will  has  it,  I 
hope  the  honor  of  your  company." 
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*<  I  canoot  go  yet,"  said  Benjamin,  removing 
his  chair  a  little  way.  "Next  week  comes 
qaarter  day,  and  then  there  is  Deacon  Cray*8 
interest  to  come  in,  and  old  Thompson's  mort- 
gage to  be  foreclosed ;  indeed,  my  friend,  it's 
qoito  inconvenient  to  go  just  now." 

"  I  fancy,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  oonrte- 
ens  smile,  '*  thou  wilt  find  it  inconvenient  al- 
ways ;  BO  thon  must  e'en  away  to-night" 

'*  I  cannot  follow  thee,"  said  Beigamin,  staring 
wildly  around  and  gasping  for  breath. 

<'  But  thou  must,  unless  thou  wilt  give  me  a 
task  that  I  cannot  perform  ;  and  that  I  fimoy 
tbou  canst  scarcely  do." 

Beigamin's  head  sunk  between  his  hands ;  to 
puzzle  Old  Scratch  he  thought  was  no  easy 
matter.  His  visitor,  who  felt  secure  of  his  prey, 
leisurely  drew  a  cigar  from  his  pocket,  lighted 
ii,  and  commenced  puffing.  It  emitted  a  blu- 
ish flame,  and  indeed  in  itself  much  resembled 
a  half-grown  rol  1  of  brimstone.  When  the  fume 
reached  the  nostrils  of  Bei^'amin,  he  wiggled 
uneasily  in  the  chair,  and  fell  into  a  great  per- 
turbation of  spirit,  bethinking  himself  of  dev- 
iled turkey  legs,  poached  eggs,  roasted  pota- 
toes, and  beef  steaks  and  gridirons.  Mean- 
while the  mortgagee  of  Benjamin's  worse  half, 
his  soul,  sought  to  amuse  himself  with  a  book 
or  two  lying  on  the  mantle.  He  passed  in- 
stinctively by  ''The  Christian  Soldier,"  and 
''  Holy  Living  and  Dying ;"  yawned  a  moment 
over  Shakespeare ;  but  espying  a  newspaper, 
the  father  of  lies  felt  that  he  had  reading  con- 
genial to  his  taste. 

At  length  Benjamin's  fwse  brightened,  and  he 
exclaimed, ''  I  have  it,  I  have  it !  I  defy  thee  to 
make  my  neighbor.  Lazy  Jake,  rich." 

"  Oh  I  ho !"  quoth  the  devil ;  "  sits  the  wind 
in  that  quarter?  vexing  Job  was  a  trifle  to  that ; 
bot  since  thou  hast  set  me  the  task,  it  would 
be  unseemly  in  me  to  forfeit  my  prize  without 
an  endeavor  to  preserve  it" 

"  Suppose  we  cancel  the  bond  at  once,"  said 
Benjamin,  ''and  I  will  give  you  an  acquit- 
tance." 

Old  Homie  forgot  his  accustomed  good  breed- 
ing at  the  proposition,  and  unqualifledly  grin- 
ned. "  No,"  said  he  "  it  is  now  a  point  of  honor 
with  me ;  and  my  friends,  the  lawyers,  can  help 
me  at  a  pinch.  They  have  such  an  ingenious 
way  of  transferring  estates,  that  if  I  can  get 
Jake  admitted  to  the  bar,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  very  soon." 

After  uttering  this  pleasantry,  the  head  of 
the  legal  profession  looked  cautiously  round, 
fearing  that  some  of  the  fraternity  had  over- 
heard him. 


But  the  only  addition  to  the  company  was 
Benjamin's  daughter  Susan,  a  fine  bouncing 
maiden  of  fourteen,  with  a  heart  as  free  of 
guile  as  a  New  York  dairyman's  milk  of  cream. 

"La,  Pa!"  said  Sukey,  "I  didn't  know  of 
your  having  company." 

The  devil  bowed — devils  are  always  w  polite ! 
Miss  courtesied.  The  devil  has  such  a  taking 
way  with  him  I 

"  Well,  fHend  Peasblossom,"  quoth  he  of  the 
fabulous  tail, "  this  little  affair  will  soon  be 
settled,  and  then " 

"  La,  Pa  I"  interrupted  Sukey,  "  what  a  smell 
of  brimstone  I" 

"  And  then,  continued  Old  Clootie  to  Benja- 
min, "  you  must  — " 

Benjamin  coughed  very  loudly,  looked  im- 
ploringly at  Satan,  intimating  that  he  would 
dispense  with  the  peroration. 

"  Pa  has  got  such  a  bad  cold,"  said  Susan. 

"  Well,  as  extremes  meet,"  .replied  Clootie, 
"  he  will  soon  have  a  bad  heat" 

Benjamin  shivered ;  but  the  impracticability 
of  Lazy  Jake  again  sent  a  glow  through  his 
breast 

"  Wouldn't  the  gentleman  like  a  glass  of 
sweet  cider  ?"  inquired  Susan,  who  was  of  an 
affable  and  loquacious  turn. 

"  If  Miss  Susan  would  only  write  her  name 
in  his  pocket-book  as  a  sort  of  remembrancer?" 

"  Away,  tempter  I"  shouted  Benjamin. 

"  Such  a  pair  of  red  cheeks,  and  two  such 
sparkling  eyes,"  continued  the  arch  fiend, 
"might  tempt  even  Solomon.  But,  friend,  I 
must  away,  as  I  have  business  of  much  impor- 
tance to  attend  to  before  daylight  Let  me 
see,  let  me  see,"  said  he  in  an  under  tone ; 
"  the  big  paunched  Justice  yonder  wants  a  good 
reason  for  an  unjust  decision;  Miss  Tabitha 
Spinster  must  be  taught  the  last  improvement 
upon  the  amorous  waltz ;  the  grocer's  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  sanding  his  sugar  must  be 
settled ;  and  then  I  have  to  strike  the  moon 
into  three  or  four  youths,  and  make  poets  of 
them ;  for  when  once  they  have  coupled  love 
and  dove,  they  are  mine  as  sure  as  stupid 
rhymes  to  Cupid ;  but  I  forgot  myself ;  good 
night,  friend  Benjamin — '  parting  is  such  sweet 
sorrow ' — good  night.  Miss  Susan  ;  I  hope  we 
may  become  better  acquainted ;"  and  so  saying, 
he  bowed  lowly ;  and  ere  Susan,  who  turned  to 
see  why  the  candles  burned  so  bluely,  was 
aware,  th'e  old  Serpent  (I  hate  to  call  him 
names)  had  vanished,  and  Peasblossom  gruffly 
ordered  her  to  bed ;  where,  I  fear,  die  dreamed 
of  the  polite  gentleman,  not  being  aware  what 
a  profligate  character  he  was,  and  how  he  had 
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played  the  very  devil  with  the  world  ever  fiince 
tiie  first  weakneaB  of  ^oman,  which,  I  believe, 
was  in  the  year  tme. 


-•-•- 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  XIDNIGHT  PROWL  THBOCOB  A  VILLAGB. 

When  the  devil  left  the  reeidenoe  of  Peas- 
blossom,  it  was  his  intention  to  visit  all  his  ac- 
quaintances in  the  village,  renew  old  friend- 
ships, make  new  ones,  and  insinuate  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  his  enemies,  if  he  had 
any.  He  now  recollected  that  it  was  past  the 
usnal  bed-time  of  the  villagers,  and  that  he 
would  find  nobody  up,  save  those  who  stood  in 
no  need  of  his  visitation ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  must  make  his  presence  known  by  his  spirit 
and  not  by  his  assumed  form.  As  this  thought 
floated  across  his  brain,  he  found  himself  in 
ftont  of  the  parsonage.  Now  the  good  man, 
having  indulged  somewhat  in  mulled  beer  and 
a  Welsh  rarebit,.wa8  naturally  dreaming  of  a 
good  living  ;  and  the  devil  suggested  to  him, 
as  he  settled  on  his  breast  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  Cheshire  cheese,  that  as  there  was  a  va- 
cancy in  the  pulpit  of  the  next  town,  which 
gave  a  higher  salary,  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
thither ;  and  having  thus  given  the  parson  a 
caHy  Beelzebub  whisked  off  to  the  parson's 
neighbor,  the  apothecary.  The  apothecary 
presently  dreamed  that  he  and  the  sexton  had 
entered  into  a  partnership,  and  that  they  had 
employed  the  doctor  as  a  clerk.  Then  the 
apothecary  fancied  th%t  he  was  filling  his  lauda- 
num jar  with  the  juice  of  the  pokebcrry,  but 
why,  he  could  not  tell,  till  the  high  price  of 
opium  rose  up  as  an  excuse.  '*  But,  prithec,'- 
oried  one  of  the  devil's  grand-children,  named 
Subterfuge,  who  was  present,  "  will  not  the 
poor  souls  sleep  as  well  on  the  juice  as  the  ex- 
tract ?"  '^  Aye,  much  better,"  quoth  that  %\\\^ 
pery  knave,  Conscience ;  so  the  apothecary 
turned  him  over,  and  slept  soundly  until  morn- 
ing.  The  devil  walked  into  the  doctor's  as  a 
messenger  came  from  a  poor  person  in  extremi- 
ty, requesting  his  immediate  presence.  The 
doctor,  hearing  who  it  was  that  required  his 
aid,  knew  that  he  would  never  be  paid  for  his 
services,  and  f^o  bade  his  servant  tell  the  mes- 
senger that  he  had  been  suddenly  called  out, 
and  would  not  be  back  until  morning.  Here- 
apon  the  doctor  drew  his  bed-clothes  tighter 
aroand  him,  and  sunk  into  a  nap,  wherein  he 
dreamed  that  he  fell  grievously  sick,  and  his 
friends,  in  great  alarm,  proposing  to  send  for  a 
brother  ^sculapius,  it  struck  him  as  such  ridic- 
ulous nonsenfte  that  he  burst  into  laughter  and 
awoke.    The  devil  next  visited  his  friend  the 


Justice ;  and  as  the  grocer's  sugar  was  sanded 
the  following  day,  aod  Miss  Tabitha  practised 
the  Mazourka  in  the  evening,  at  the  vilUige 
ball,  it  is  presumed  our  hero  also  paid  Uiem  a 
passing  visit  He  inoculated  two  young  gen- 
iuses with  the  love  of  rhyme,  and  three  young 
misses  with  flirtation ;  so  he  felt  secure  of  five 
new  votaries  at  least.  He  passed  by  the  win- 
dow of  a  learned  Judge,  and  a  subtile  metir 
physical  fluid  which  could  not  disprove  tbe  ex- 
istence of  witches,  passed  into  the  Judge's  peii- 
crAnium.  Then  the  devil  thought  be  would 
call  on  his  special  agent,  the  village  attorney ; 
and  he  found  him  asleep  with  one  eye  open ; 
and  he  studied  a  long  while  for  eome  new  de- 
vice to  inspire  the  lawyer  withal ;  bat  after  ex- 
amining the  stock  already  on  hand,  the  devil 
found  that  he,  himself,  had  aoqnired  s  new 
wrinkle ;  so,  well  contented,  he  left  the  house, 
and  bent  his  steps  toward  the  dwelling  of  Lazy 
Jake. 


■♦♦■ 


CHAPTER  m. 

A  RXPUBCnOlf— LAKT    JAKE'S    HOUSE — BIS    BBIVCBAXBER— A 
DVOOVSKr,   OS  AN  1N8TA»C8  CV  IKDUCnVS  KRASOSlXa. 

Had  the  t-ask  allotted  to  our  hero  been  that 
of  overcoming  any  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  or 
of  combating  the  vices  gluttony,  lost,  intem- 
perance, writing  for  magazines,  avarice,  pride, 
or  even  dozing  in  church,  he  had  not  troabled 
himself  much  about  the  result ;  but,  when  he 
reflected  on  the  nature  and  influence  of  lazi- 
ness, he  felt  appalled  by  the  m  tnertio;  opposed 
to  him.  Of  all  the  sins  which  most  easily  be- 
set a  man,  this  is  the  darling  of  their  progeni- 
tor, for  it  makes  its  way  so  insidiously  and  eo 
easily,  like  a  huge  anaconda  gliding  through  a 
country,  and  tainting  all  things  with  its  poison- 
ous breath ;  and  it  has  such  a  tenacity  of  its 
conquests,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  poweifnl 
engines  of  evil  ever  devised.  Might  I,  in  a 
sober  narrative  like  the  present,  allude  with 
propriety  to  the  profane  history  of  the  Gre- 
cians,  I  would  say  that  laziness,  like  the  ap- 
parently harmless  peace-offiering  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojans,  carries  the  armed  vices  in  its 
womb,  who  will  soon  spread  havoc  throngh  the 
town,  and  surprise  the  citadel. 

Before  commencing  his  operations,  the  old 
Serpent  thought  it  advisable  to  survey  the  resi- 
dence of  Jake,  and  observe  whereabouts  lay 
the  best  avenue  for  his  approach. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Peasblossom'B,  in  ttie 
outskirts  of  the  village,  Jake  reposed  on  his 
patrimonial  remains.  He  had  inherited  many 
a  broad  field  and  rich  meadow ;  bis  hoase  had 
been  encompassed  by  luxuriant  gardens  and 
thrifty  orchards,  flocks  of  cattle  covered  his 
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pastures,  the  loud  neighing  of  steeda,  the  soft 
bleating  of  sheep,  the  piteous  lowing  of  oows, 
the  complaisant  grunting  of  swine,  filled  the 
atmosphere  around  him.  Turkeys  gobbled, 
hens  cackled,  ducks  quacked,  and  geese  gab- 
bled through  his  barn-yards.  He  had  money 
out  at  Interest,  and  a  secret  hoard  of  Spanish 
dollars  in  his  house.  Never  had  man  a  fairer 
chance  for  a  life  of  prosperity.  But  in  vain ; 
a  blight  had  been  on  Jake  from  his  youth  up- 
ward. He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  laziest  of 
mortals.  Nought  loved  he  beyond  his  bed  \ 
and  wheii  he  had  rolled  ont  of  that,  he  would 
swallow  his  breakfast,  and  then,  lighting  his 
pipe,  sink  into  his  arm-chair,  and  puff  away 
the  livc-^long  morning.  His  laborers,  too,  im* 
bibed  the  sweet  poison ;  his  seeds  were  never 
in  the  g^^und  until  his  neighbors  were  talking 
of  reaping — his  Winter  grain  was  not  sown 
until  the  frosts  had  set  in.  Weeds  choked  up 
bis  gardens — his  unprnncd  trees  spent  their 
juices  in  unfruitful  shoots— his  fences  gradually 
fell  down — ^his  cattle  were  neglected — his  horses 
died  of  the  distemper — his  eggs  turned  addle 
in  their  unsought-for  nests — his  turkeys  ran 
wild  in  the  woods — and  the  foxes  and  weazles 
stole  into  his  yards  and  carried  oif  his  geese 
and  ch  ickens.  Tb  e  rains  gradually  rotted  away 
the  shingles  on  his  roof,  and  caused  his  walls 
to  raolder.  In  a  few  years  bis  money  was 
called  in,  and  in  a  few  more  spent ;  and  still 
his  disease  was  upon  him.  To-morrow  he  would 
bestir  himself,  and  to-morrow  he  would  arouse ; 
bat  what  signified  his  doing  it  to-day.  But  on 
the  morrow  he  slept  so  late  that  it  was  ur^'lcss 
to  make  the  effort ;  he  could  do  nothing  in  half 
a  day  ;  he  would  begin  with  the  next  week.  But 
perhaps  the  next  week  was  stormy,  or  Jake  did 
not  fed  very  icdit  or  his  boots  were  without 
soles;  "he  mqst  send  them  to  the  cobbler's 
that  very  day.^'  The  cobbler  bent  over  his  lap- 
stone  all  the  week,  but  not  on  Jake's  account. 
And  then  the  next  week  was  too  late  in  the 
season  ]  and  why  should  a  man  worry  himself 
to  death  ?  ho  would  reform  with  the  new  year ; 
but  January  is  so  cold.  And  thus  would  Jake 
go  on,  rouFing  himself  up  desperately  every 
half  hour  to  fill  bis  pipe,  and  eating  his  din> 
ners,  and  suppers,  and  breakfasts,  and  teas,  and 
luncheons,  with  an  energy  that  astonished  him- 
self, and  sloeping  with  a  resolution  undisturbed 
by  aught  but  indigestion  and  surfeit 

The  trrnyne&s  of  morning  was  stealing  over 
the  heavens  when  our  adventurer  came  in  sight 
of  Lazy  Jake's  abode;  and  ere  he  had  com- 
pitted  his  survey,  the  pale  Wintry  sun  was  high 
advanced ;  but  still  scarcely  a  sign  of  life  about 


the  premises.  A  half-starved  cow  was  turning 
"  its  sides  and  shoulders  and  heavy  head ''  on 
some  scattered  straw  near  the  bam,  and  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  *^  a  little  more  sleep  and  a 
little  more  slumber."  A  wall-eyed  horse  waa 
hanging  his  head  out  of  the  weather-boards  of 
the  stable,  while  a  skeleton  pig  was  assisting 
his  weak  steps  toward  the  kitchen  by  leaning 
against  the  straggling  paling  on  his  path. 

Everything  about  the  house  appeared  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation ;  the  rains  had  washed  the 
paint  &om  the  boards,  and  the  pointing  from 
between  the  stones.  The  shutters  had  disap- 
peared from  the  windows,  or  hung  by  half  a 
hinge;  the  glass  was  broken,  and  a  panel 
wanting  in  the  door  betrayed  an  uncarpeted 
and  filthy  floor.  Within  doors  things  were  la 
a  grievous  plight ;  bottomless  chairs  and  broken 
tables — the  clock  unwound — the  locks  all  out 
of  order — blue  mold  on  the  walls,  and  grease 
and  dirt  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  bedstead  in 
the  parlor,  and  kitchen  utensils  in  the  bed- 
room, where,  stewing  and  steaming  in  his  dirty 
blankets,  lay  Lazy  Jake  himself. 

Jake  had  eaten  and  slept  until  he  had  be- 
come a  mass  of  soft,  unhealthy  fat ;  so  that, 
wrapt  up  as  he  was  in  the  woolens,  he  might 
have  been  compared  to  a  roll  of  rancid  butter 
enveloped  in  a  yellow  cabbage  leaf.  He  was 
of  an  easy,  good-natured  disposition,  as  pliant 
as  the  conscience  of  a  politician,  or  as  the  gum 
caoutchouc,  or  whatever  its  unorthograpfaable 
name  may  be.  Jake  had  a  decided  aversion  to 
motion  ;  and  be  once  indulged  in  an  astronomi- 
cal speculation,  which  was, ''  why  the  devil  the 
stars  and  planets  keep  moving  about  as  they 
did,  seeing  they  have  nothing  in  tbe>  world  to 
do,"    He  used  to  wonder  why  the 

« litUe  busy  bee  " 
did  not  - 

"  Improre  each  shining  hour  ** 

by  a  nap  in  the  sun,  instead  of  keeping  up  such 
fin  incessant  toil  and  pother. 

But  we  have  not  leisure  to  detail  all  the  say- 
ingp  and  doings  of  Jake,  though  a  few  pages 
would  suffice  for  the  actions  of  his  life.  The 
devil  perambulated  the  room  with  a  curious 
eye  and  an  incurious  nostril ;  but  still  he  was 
unsatisfied  in  one  particular.  He  cautiously 
approached  the  bed,  raised  the  end  of  the 
clothes,  and  discovered  the  fact  to  be  as  he  had 
suspected — that  such  a  lazy,  uncleanly  person 
as  Jake  slept  in  his  stockings. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  HORAL  raSNOSRirON,   OR   TEXFTATIOJIS   TO    BKOOMB  SICB 

RBai»rBl>— MINIXa  AXD  CrtrXTKRMlXING — GOID — LOVR— 
lANO  SPR<XXA1I0\7I  AJfTl  PTOTK-JORBWG. 

When  the  devil  retired  to  mminate  on  his 
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plaus,  he  butook  himself  to  the  banks  of  a 
neighboring  mill-pond.  In  trath,  when  he  re- 
flected on  what  he  had  jnst  eecn,  he  felt  sorely 
perplexed ;  and,  like  an  enamored  ewain,  cast 
many  a  desperate  look  at  the  water.  But  honor 
soon  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  roused  himself  np 
manfully  to  his  task.  The  result  of  his  cogita- 
tions will  be  portrayed  in  the  following  pages  ; 
and  we  must  leave  this  one  of  our  heroes  for 
the  present,  to  return  to  the  other.  Matters 
grew  worse  and  worse  with  Lazy  Jake,  for  the 
plan  of  the  first  campaign  appeared  to  be  to 
reduce  Jake  to  such  misery  that  he  should  im- 
bibe the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  exertion.  Ex- 
ertion once  commenced,  the  devil  knows  so 
well  how  to  temper  the  love  of  gain  with  the 
labor  of  its  acquisition,  that  the  richest  self- 
made  men  are  generally  the  most  industrious 
and  untiring.  Jake's  horse  died  of  the  colic, 
his  cow  of  the  distemper,  and  his  pig  of  the 
measles.  The  supply  of  his  table  grew  scan- 
tier, and  his  creditors  clamorous.  Judgment 
after  judgment  was  entered  up,  and  execution 
after  execution  lodged  in  the  sheriff's  hands. 
Hifl  lands  were  still  greater  in  value  than  the 
amount  of  his  debts.  He  could  have  made  an 
agreement  with  his  creditors  for  a  mortgage, 
the  money  to  he  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
their  claims ;  but  Jake  felt  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  all  exertion.  True,  he  needed  but 
to  ride  to  the  attorney's  and  have  it  arranged  ; 
but  his  horse  wfts  dead.  lie  could  have  walked 
there,  but  next  week  he  would  bon*ow  a  con- 
veyance ;  and  one  week  earlier  or  later  could 
make  but  little  difference.  At  length  his  ored- 
itor9  let  the  law  take  its  way ;  and  in  the  Spring 
Jake  was  master  of  naught  but  his  homestead 
and  the  curtilage.  He  grew  thinner  and  thin- 
ner ;  for,  after  grim-visaged  want  has  stared  us 
in  the  face  for  awhile,  we  become  wonderfully 
assimilated  to  the  specter.  At  last  a  dinner- 
less  day  brought  on  the  crisis  ;  and  poor  Jake, 
sinking  into  his  arm-chair,  cursed  his  unlucky 
stars.  "  Nothing  ever  prOvSpered  with  him ; 
his  neighbors,  who  had  started  life  with  nothing, 
were  rich;  while  he,  who  had  everything  at 
command,  through  bis  pervcrpc  luck,  was  re- 
duced to  poverty.  He  could  not  see  into  it ;  it 
was  very  mysterious.  But  something  must  be 
done;. he  would  see  what  he  could  turn  his 
hand  to  in  the  morning.*' 

So  Jake  lighted  his  pipe,  and  resigned  him- 
self to  the  influence  of  that  vacuity  of  thought 
in  which  the  smoker  indulges,  and  miscalls  re- 
flection. Presently  he  fell  into  a  gentle  nap, 
dreaming  of  huge  joints  of  roasted  meat  and 
savory  sauces,  placed  before  him  in  great  pro- 


fusion, but  just  beyond  his  reach.  Then  the 
viands  disappeared,  and  he  had  a  vision  of  hia 
grandfather,  who  told  him  that  in  the  orchard 
which  had  been  sold  to  his  neighbor  Peasblotf- 
som,  was  buried  a  huge  ji^  of  gold,  which  he 
had  hidden  there  during  an  Indian  incursion, 
and  afterward  left  as  a  safe  deposit ;  but  hav- 
ing been  called  away  by  an  apoplexy,  his  heirs 
had  never  been  the  wiser.  Then  the  old  gen- 
tleman vanished,  and  when  Jake  awoke,  the 
sun  had  again  arisen  and  was  peeping  in  at  the 
window.  The  lend  demand  for  breakfiist  from 
his  inner  man  first  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of 
misery ;  then  gradually  his  dream  arose  to 
mind,  indistinctly  at  first,  but  at  last  vivid  and 
impressive.  "But  of  what  nae  is  it?"  said 
Jake ;  "  three  months  since,  and  it  would  have 
saved  me  from  my  troubles;  but  now,  what  can 
I  do  ?  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  purchase  it 
back ;  I  know  Peasblossom  will  not  selL  He 
got  it  for  a  song,  and  all  King  David's  pealms, 
played  by  the  royal  minstrel  himself,  could  not 
redeem  an  inch  of  it  However,  the  next  time 
I  meet  him  I  will  ask  him  about  it ;  I  am  re- 
solved to  lose  nothing  for  want  of  exertion." 

Now,  as  the  devil  would  have  it.  Peasblos- 
som began  to  feel  extremely  uneasy.  True, 
Jake  was  not  growing  rich,  but  waxing  poorer; 
still  there  was  something  very  suspicious  in 
that  very  fact  And  it  entered  into  Benjamin's 
noddle  to  conceive,  that  as  Jake  still  bad  the 
homestead  left,  it  might  be  a  foundation  for 
future  acquisitions  ;  so  he  resolved  to  deprive 
Jake  of  this  last  resource,  if  possible. 

'*I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Benjamin, 
taking  Jake  kindly  by  the  hand,  "  that  it  was 
due  to  our  old  friendship  that  I  should  lend 
yon  some  aid  in  your  reed.  I  had  your  orchard 
of  you  for  a  trifle  ;  and,  although  honestly  pur- 
chased, still  if  thou  wilt,  thou  mayest  have  it 
for  a  small  advance." 

"  What  I"  cried  Jake,  "  the  orchard  next  the 
garden  ?"  "  Yes,  the  same,"  replied  Peasblo9> 
som ;  "  so  give  me  a  note  at  a  short  date  lor 
the  amount,  and  a  mortgage  on  your  house  as 
security ;  for,  Jacob,  I  have  a  family  to  pro- 
vide for ;  and,  although  I  am  of  a  gcneroos 
disposition,  still  prudence  dictates  a  eertun 
course.  So,  Jacob,  go  down  to  Fifa's,  and  exe- 
cute a  mortgage  on  the  house,  and  thon  shalt 
have  the  orchard." 

Jake's  eyes  twinkled  with  joy,  the  pot  of 
gold  was  already  in  his  greedy  grasp,  and  he 
actually  went  that  day  to  the  lawyer's,  and 
signed  the  note,  bond,  and  mortgage,  and  look 
his  deed.  So  he  sat  himself  down,  and  devised 
a  hundred  ways  of  spending  his  money,  which. 
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alas  i  wan  not  yet  his.  Early  in  the  morning 
he  intended  to  go  out  and  Bearch  for  it,  and  he 
most  rest  after  his  hard  work.  Jake  awoke 
-early,  and  felt  an  impulse  to  rise  and  oom- 
nenee  his  search  \  but  what  was  the  use  of 
hurry  ?  He  had  a  few  dollars  yet,  whieh  had 
been  unexpectedly  paid  him.  "  The  more  hurry 
the  worse  speeds  Besides,  evening  would  be 
better  for  his  work,  as  there  would  be  no- 
body to  watch  him." 

Jake  waited  till  eyening,  and  still  the  same 
relnotance  to  bestir  himself.  *'  The  gold  was 
laie  where  it  was,  fund  he  could  get  it  when  he 
wanted  it."  0ay  passed  after  day  in  this  man- 
ner \  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  Jake  kept 
a  vigilant  eye  to  the  orchard  when  awake,  and 
dreamed  of  it  by  night  At  last  Jake  began  to 
dig ;  but  the  work  went  on  slowly,  and,  as  the 
orchard  contained  a  couple  of  acres,  and  Jake 
knew  not  where  the  treasure  lay,  his  heart  grew 
faint  Week  after  week  elapsed,  and  nothing 
oould  rouse  Jake  to  vigorous  action ;  his  note 
became  due ;  Peasblossom,  in  fulfillment  of  his 
plan,  commenced  suit;  Jake  could  have  de- 
layed it  by  attending  to  it ;  but  he  was  abso- 
lutely too  lazy.  Judgment  waa  entered,  and 
execution  followed  ;  the  orchard  was  sold,  and 
the  house,  to  satisfy  the  balance  ;  the  overplus 
was  paid  to  Jake ;  and,  without  a  roof  to  call 
his  own,  he  betook  himself  to  the  tavern,  and 
gave  way  to  deep  melancholy,  only  relieved 
by  eating,  drinking,  smoking  and  sleeping. 
The  shrewd  fellow  who  bad  purchased  the 
orchard  suspected  something,  from  the  state 
in  which  be  found  it,  and  rested  not  until  he 
had  upturned  the  whole  soil,  and  satisfiMStorily 
solved  his  doubts. 

Love  was  now  called  in  by  the  devil  to  his 
aid.  A  fitt  widow,  aged  forty  and  upward,  of 
large  person  and  income,  cast  amorous  gfamoes 
on  Jake,  as  he  sat  at  the  tavern  window,  firom 
her  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 
Jake  was  not  iron  or  stone ;  and  if  he  had 
iMen,  the  ardent  glances  of  the  widow  would 
have  heated  him  red-hot  As  it  was,  Jake  felt 
indescribable  longings  to  move,  aye,  actually 
to  walk ;  and  one  day,  fired  beyond  control, 
he  went  over  to  the  widow'a  Fortunately, 
one  or  two  visits  so  overcame  the  retiring  mod- 
esty of  the  fair,  that  Jake  was  the  happiest  of 
men,  save  in  the  necessary  trouble  and  fotigne 
he  was  put  to  in  promenading  with  his  lady 
Hit.  Thia  did  very  well  for  a  day  or  two ;  but 
then — flhame  on  his  manhood*^ake,  buried  in 
an  oblivious  snooze  after  dinner,  forgot  love, 
honor,  the  widow  and  bermoney-baga.  Impa- 
tiently did  the  Mr  one  sigh,  ftime,  aoold,  rave : 
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and  it  was  really  thoughtless  in  Jake  to  allow 
such  a  mass  of  inflammable  matter  to  become 
so  heated.  He  might  have  known  the  conse- 
quencea  A  rousing  box  on  his  ear  awoke  him 
flrom  his  slumbers.  Unhappy  Jake  I  torrents 
of  expletives  rolled  around  him  like  lava  from 
a  volcano ;  heated  epithets  fell  upon  him ;  and 
at  last,  like  Herculaneum,  he  was  completely 
buried  under  showers  of  invectives,  red-hot, 
and  reproaches  at  white  heat  The  game  was 
up ;  Cupid  and  Somnas  were  at  swords'  points. 
and  Cupid  quit  the  field. 

Jake  was  now  assailed  in  various  waya  Land 
speculations  were  presented  to  his  imagination ; 
for  Buoh  a  rage  possessed  the  good  people  of 
the  village  that  they  began  buying  up  all  the 
land  within  three  miles  of  the  town.  What 
they  boui^t  one  day,  in  farms  or  plantations, 
they  the  next  day  offered  at  auction,  nicely 
surveyed  into  building  lots;  and  the  prices 
were  immense.  But  Jake  let  all  slip  through 
his  fingers.  He  had  a  keen  foresight  and  a 
good  judgment,  but  he  was  ever  too  lassy  to 
move. 

Then  his  brain  teemed  with  improvements  in 
various  usefiil  machines,  by  patenting  which 
he  could  have  made  great  sums;  but  Jake 
never  had  resolution  sufficient  to  draw  up  his 
specificationa 

The  Prince  of  Darkness  strove  manfully 
against  the  inertness  of  Jake ;  he  assaulted 
him  in  every  way — pride,  ambition,  patriotism, 
and  I  know  not  what  beside.  But  Jake  was 
impracticable.  The  devil  became  uneasy ;  his 
disappointment  preyed  on  his  spirits ;  he  grew 
thmf  pale  and  inUretting, 

Never  before  had  he  been  so  funded.  When 
he  bad  set  to  wwk  in  earneet,  he  had  always 
succeeded,  except  in  one  ease ;  and  his  ill  suc- 
cess in  that  Satan  attributed  to  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  Mra  Job.  Eleven  months  of  the 
allotted  time  had  elapsed,  and  yet  Jake  was 
poorer  than  ever.  The  devil  began  to  despair ; 
melancholy  seiaed  upon  him ;  and  he  was  evi- 
dently rapidly  fiilling  into  a  consumption,  fie 
actually  indited  some  verses  in  the  Byron  vein : 
*< I  liATe  not  loved  the  vorld,  nor  tbe  wwU  me.'' 

He  went  about  like  one  distraught ;  he  would 
have  fkUen  into  dyspepsia,  had  it  been  then  in- 
vented ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  never  shaved  him- 
self without  experiencing  desperate  thoughts. 
I  know  not  how  he  could  have  existed  through 
the  last  and  still  nnsuocessfbl  week  of  the  term 
of  probation ;  but,  musing  one  day  on  his  ap- 
parently diminished  power  in  tbe  world,  and 
the  necessity  of  reviving  it,  he  bad  a  vision  of 
a  Uard  ^  bnHun ;  and  the  devil  laughed  to 
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think  what  a  great  idea  it  was.  About  a 
century  afterward  he  put  his  scheme  in  opera- 
tion in  New  York ;  and  he  has  since  had  no 
fear  for  his  dominion  in  the  world  \  for  he  drew 
up  hia  specifications  in  terms  plain  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  and  thus  it  stood :  *^  Buying  and  selling 
stock  on  time.' ' 


-¥'*- 


CHAPTER  Y. 

TBK  BAKD  WOHD  AST)  BABORR  TASK— IBB  DBTIl  RBBiaHS  BIS 

CASE. 

Our  narrative  is  drawing  to  a  close.  An  au- 
thor, even  although  his  characters  be  fictitious, 
acquires  an  acquaintance  with  them  that  he  is 
loth  to  terminate.  We,  dealing  in  truth  seyere, 
cannot  distribute  poetical  justice  to  our  char- 
acters, as  the  critic  might  demand.  Poor  Su- 
san never  could  forget  the  polite  gentleman 
who  wanted  her  to  write  her  name  in  his  pocket- 
book.  He  became  the  god  of  her  idolatry. 
She  sighed  for  him,  and  sought  for  him  every- 
where. If  a  carriage  passed  the  door,  she  ex- 
pected to  see  him  leaning  from  its  window ;  if 
a  stranger  arrived  in  the  town,  she  knew  it 
mutl  be  him.  At  all  the  village  gatherings,  she 
looked  but  for  him  ;  and  even  at  church,  the 
poor,  ignorant  creature  thought  he  might  be 
present  Twice  or  thrice  she  detected  him  in 
the  heroes  of  fashionable  novels ;  but  they 
merely  fed  her  imagination.  She  once  went  to 
a  camp-meeting,  and  thought  she  saw  him 
there ;  nud  he  might  have  been.  But,  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  year  elapsed. 

Benjamin  is  again  seated  by  his  fijre ;  he  is 
wealthier,  and  more  hard-hearted  than  ever. 
His  eye  is  on  the  clock.  The  fatal  hour — is — 
past.  A  rap  at  the  door,  and  Benjamin's  old 
visitor  enters ;  but,  alas!  how  changed  I  His 
cheek  is  hollow,  his  eye  is  dim.  He  says 
nothing — ^he  draws  forth  the  contract — he 
throws  it  into  the  flames. 

The  parchment  used  by  htm  is,  of  course, 
fire-proof;  so  Benjamin  takes  it  out,  and  the 
devil  hanorxMy  erases  Peasblossom's  name,  and 
tears  off  the  seal. 

'*  If  I  ever.''  he  said  solemnly,  **  undertake 

again  to  make  a  lazy  man  rich,  may  I  be 

sainted.'* 

''Cheer  up,"  said  Benjamin;  for  men  with 
whom  all  things  prosper  are  great  consolers — 
''  cheer  up  ;  you  have  much  to  be  joyous  for.'' 

''  True,"  replied  the  devil,  despondtngly ; 
'*  hut  I  have  b«en  foiled,  Ihere  is  one  vice  I  camtai 
manage—aiQ!^  failing  too  stubborn  for  me ;  and 

tliat  is — LAZIKB8S  !" 

Our  story  is  finished.  If  there  is  a  moral  in 
it,  oar  readers  oan  tpply  li    We  have  bat  to 


dispose  of  our  dramatis  peraonie,  and  lay  aside 
our  quilL 

Lazy  Jake  died  as  he  lived.  PeasbloasoB 
lived  long  enough  to  become  the  devil's,  witb- 
ottt  a  formal  agreement  The  devil  recovered 
his  cheerfulness ;  and  Susan,  surviving  her  first 
love,  grew  up  to  womanhood,  was  married,  and 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh. 


GHOSTS 


Thb  time  was  when  children  shuddered  at  the 
word  ghost,  and  our  good,  careful  motheis  for* 
bade  stories  appertaining  thereto  being  told  lo 
the  youngers.  Then  was  the  time  that  liftle 
ones  cried  in  the  dark,  and  the  elders  felt  the 
very  roots  of  the  hair  rise  "  like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine"  at  the  bare  recital  of  a 
ghostly  experience.  In  those  days  people  went 
to  the  theater  and  actually  enjoyed  the  ghost 
of  Hamlet,  and  took  every  word  he  uttered 
about  the  borr<Nr8  of  his ''  prison-house  "  as  only 
a  matter  of  fiftot  relation  of  its  penalties.  Thoee 
were  wise,  virtuous  days,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, when  men  and  women,  and  the  prieat,  atoo, 
in  the  pulpit,  might  endure  the  pungency  of 
warning  admonition,  by  citing  the  terrors  of 
the  supernatural. 

Times  are  changed  now ;  the  goryest  ghost 
has  ceased  to  be  a  bug-bear.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing now,  and  as  for  the  debth-tick,  and  the 
Banshee,  and  the  White  Lady,  they  are  mere 
trifles ;  and  Wesley's  rattling  and  thumping 
ppirit  is  completely  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  rapping  spirits  of  the  present 
day.  People  see  spirits  thick  as  black benies — 
they  take  hold  of  spiritual  bands,  (we  do  not 
know  how,)  and  have  bell  ringers  and  rappers, 
so  that  they  cannot  tell  which  is  the  street 
door  and  which  is  the  ghost  Every  family  baa 
its  medium.  Little  boys  talk  about  seeing 
spirits  and  hearing  them  as  coolly  as  they 
could  talk  about  a  top ;  and  little  girls  name 
their  dolls  after  littie  children  in  the  ^iritual 
world.  The  whole  earth  seems  to  have  bee^ 
invaded  by  a  perfect  swarm  of  spirits ''  thick  as 
leaves  in  Yalambrosa,"  and  now  a  g^ost  story, 
so  far  Arom  being  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  ia  i^ 
ceived  with  a  sense,  of  thankfulness  and  re» 
freshing. 

The  following  story  from  our  London  oorre»' 
pondent,  was  sent  to  a  lady  of  this  city  with  the 
following  note : 

^  Thus,  O,  lady  I  have  I  stretched  for  you  the 
cotton  warp  of  fact,  on  which  you  may  weave 
the  golden  threads  of  fiction  till  the  wbok 
seems  gold.  And  ttongh  I  fatthfeUy  believe 
the  things  I  have  related,  yet  I  know  that  the 
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eaperstrncture  to  be  built  by  yoa  will  be  more 
tnie,  and  impart  more  irath,  than  the  facte 
forming  its  fonndation,  for  yonr  mind  is  in  good 
communion." 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  writer 
is  what  ie  technically  called  a  spiritualist  We 
prefer,  however,  to  pnblish  the  article  as  at 
first  written,  believing  that  its  quaintness  will 
be  more  attractive  than  any  nbw  shape  into 
which  the  most  skillful  pen  might  mold  it. 
We  intend  to  give  several  incidents  of  the  kind, 
for  we  have  more  than  one  paper  on  hand,  be- 
lieving that  amid  much  of  error  there  are  many 
grains  of  truth.  Then  there  is  the  fortune- 
teller and  the  astrologer,  both  of  whom  must 
come  in  for  a  share  of  our  attention  in  these 
days  of  credulity  and  daring  speculation : 

THE   GHOSTS   OF    BEECH   HILL. 

BT  G.   C,  LONDON,  KIQ. 

Within  three  or  four  miles  ftom  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  the  road  into  the  city  passes  over 
Beech  Hill,  and  through  an  unindosed  wood 
at  the  top.  The  hill  is  high,  the  forest  deep 
and  the  road  wild.  For  many  years  past  be- 
lated travelers  taking  that  way  have  carried 
home  stories  of  strange  spectral  characters  met 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  generally  agreeing 
in  the  personal  descriptions  given  of  the  ghosts. 
The  valley  below  remained  unmolested — ^it 
being  noticeable  that  spirits,  good  or  bad,  usu- 
ally appear  in  high  places,  probably  because 
more  convenient  to  their  upper  homes ;  witness 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  mountain  hamlet  of 
Prevorst,  the  mountain  regions  of  Oberlin's 
parishes,  Mount  Sinai,  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem- 
ple. And  I  would  notice  the  late  supposed 
influx  of  knocking  spirits  in  the  level  country 
of  Western  New  York,  as,  if  true,  being  a  re- 
markably low  condescension  to  the  ground- 
groveling  unbelief  of  our  latter  days. 

Well,  one  evening  a  Mr.  Rule,  the  father  of 
my  informant,  on  returning  home  on  foot,  over 
this  hill,  saw  something  which  rendered  him 
speechless  until  the  next  morning,  having 
meanwhile  refused  both  medical  attention  and 
food,  and  by  his  manner  greatly  alarmed  his 
anxious,  watching  wife.  In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, the  satisfactory  realities  of  the  material 
world,  seen  by  the  brave  and  encouraging  sun- 
light, brought  him  to  his  speech,  and  then  he 
related  what  had  thus  affected  him. 

At  the  infested  point  of  the  hill  there  had 
appeared  by  the  road-side,  rising  up,  as  it  were, 
oat  of  the  ditch,  two  forms,  not  over  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  wonderfully  attenuated 
bodies  and  wonderfully  large  heads.  Mr.  Rule, 
(MI  seeing  them,  felt  only  wonder  and  curiosity, 


to  gratify  which  he  approached  quite  close,  and 
found  them  to  be  of  horrible  aspect.  To  test 
their  quality  and  punish  a  hoax,  if  hoax  it  was, 
he  struck  at  them  with  his  cane,  which  passed 
clear  through  them  ;  and  though  they  did  not 
seem  to  take  offense  or  to  feel  at  all  hurt — only 
glowering  horribly  as  before — ^his  nerves  be- 
came greatly  disturbed  thereby.  At  this  in- 
stant a  black  horse  leaped  out  of  the  woods  and 
across  the  ditch,  and  ^stood  before  Mr.  Rule. 
He  was  saddled  and  bridled,  the  reins  hanging 
loose  at  his  feet,  but  had  no  rider.  Turning 
excitedly  from  the  hob-goblins,  the  man  struck 
violently  at  the  horse — the  cudgel  this  time 
meeting  flesh  and  blood,  and  inflicting  a  harsh 
blow.  The  animal  turned  and  dashed  again 
into  the  forest,  and  for  some  minutes  was  heard 
crashing  the  close  boughs  in  his  way  till  out  of 
hearing.  This  was  all—the  imps  were  gone, 
and  the  traveler  went  unmolested  home. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mr.  Rule's 

wife  related  the  story  to  Mr. ,  editor  of 

a  newspaper  at  Halifax ;  whereupon  the  latter 
was  moved  to  tell  her  what  he  had  probably 
till  then  kept  a  secret  itom  all,  (as  thousands 
of  such  occurrences  are,  for  want  of  faithful  re- 
cipients.) He  said  that  he  had  often  been  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  city  over  Beech  Hill 
after  nightfall,  and  that  every  time  he  had  done 
80  a  lamb  or  a  woman  had  run  all  the  way 
across  the  hill  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  and 
sometimes  both.  0,  beautiful  and  compli- 
mentary symbol  I  We  slaughter  the  lambs,  we 
oppress  the  women.  Occasionally  we  give  the 
former  a  dog's  protection,  and  we  greatly  boast 
of  the  poor  and  grudgingly  extended  protec- 
tion which  our  stronger  muscles  of  flesh  enable 
us  to  render  to  the  latter ;  but  when  from  the 
higher  spheres  aid  is  sent  to  guard  us  from  dia- 
bolical power,  it  is  not  the  angel  of  the  flaming 
sword,  nor  legions  of  angels,  but  the  spirits  of 
women  and  of  lambs  that  come  strong  in  all- 
powerful  innocence  I 

O, 1  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hali- 
fax Aegis,  or  whatever  was  the  imposing  title 
of  thy  paper — by  what  sin  of  thine  against  in- 
nocence was  this  Heaven-sent  protection  for- 
feited ?  Something  thou  didst  certainly  do  to 
grieve  the  gentle  spirits  who  would  have  been 
thy  guardians. 

It  was  only  lately  that  one  night,  when  riding 
by  this  spot,  his  horse  turned  from  the  road 
and  dashed  over  %  precipice,  killing  his  rider 
and  burying  in  death  the  tale  of  how  it  came 
to  pass.  And  so,  as  in  the  case  of  Tam  O'Sban- 
ter*s  mare,  a  tale  was  lost. 

A  teamster  was  after  this  encountered  by 
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Mr.  Rule  at  the  dangerous  time  aad  place, 
while  the  latter  was  traveling  on  horse-back. 
As  the  point  of  the  hill  was  being  attained  the 
teamster  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
companj  there,  as  the  last  time  he  had  trav- 
eled over  that  portion  of  the  road  a  very  black 
negro  had  come  out  of  the  ditch  and  stood  at 
the  side  of  the  road— a  very  black  negro,  and 
standing  without  motion  or  speech — which  had 
so  frightened  the  hors^  that  he  had  found  it 
impossible  to  drive  them  by,  and  had  to  return. 
As  he  was  telling  this  ho  remarked,  pointing 
out  a  spot,  '^  there's  the  very  place  where  I  saw 
him.''  Immediately  the  horses  stopped.  No 
urging  or  coaxing  could  induce  them  to  move ; 
though  both  means  were  patiently  and  long 
persisted  in.  As  Mr.  Rule's  beast  showed  no 
fear,  it  was  thought  that  by  harnessing  it  in 
front,  the  others  might  be  made  to  go,  but  on 
being  tried  this  also  failed.  The  aid  of  some 
soldiers  quartered  near  there  was  called  in  and 
they,  with  the  help  of  their  own  horses,  tried 
for  hours  to  get  the  frightened  team  along,  but 
hod  to  give  it  up,  and  it  was  not  until  day- 
break that  the  poor  man  could  proceed  on  his 
journey.  There  was  nothing  seen  by  the  men, 
nor  were  any  of  the  other  beasts  affected,  and 
the  whole  thing  would  be,  by  superficial  minds, 
attributed  to  that  principle  in  horse-flesh  which 
causes  them  always  to  remember  and  recoil 
from  any  passage  where  they  have  before  en- 
countered harm  or  aflfright ;  but  this  would  far 
from  suffice  those  disposed  to  consider  that  the 
daylight  obviated  the  difficulty,  and  that  the 
appliances  resorted  to  for  overcoming  their  un- 
willingness were  such  as  in  the  cases  supposed 
would  have  in  a  short  time  been  effectuaL  And 
those  who  consider  it  rationally  will  not  find 
cause  for  any  fright  at  all  iu  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  a  natural  and  living  negro.  Beasts 
sometimes  see  specters  which  men  cannot ;  wit- 
ness the  habits  of  the  cattle  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  who,  while  the  teen  are  having 
visions,  are  observed  to  show  excitement  and 
fear  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  who  at  other  times 
exhibit  the  same  manifestations  in  the  absence 
of  any  sight  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  near 
them ;  witness,  too,  Baalam's  Ass. 

The  last  occurrence  I  have  to  relate  of  this 
scene  is  the  most  etrikiug.  John  Jones,  a 
bold  and  somewhat  irritable  man,  entered  a 
tavern  near  the  hill,  late  in  the  evening,  hav- 
ing come  over  the  haunted  locality  on  his  way. 
The  night  was  dark  and  cold— at  least  I  pre- 
sume it  to  have  bceu  so,  for  the  story  relates 
that  those  enjoying  the  good  fire  and  bad  whif*- 
ky  of  the  barroom  remarked  to  John,  on  ob- 


serving him  go  straight  up  to  the  counter,  take 
a  solitary  drink,  and  then  prepare  to  depart, 
"  Why,  Jones,  you  are  not  going  out  again, 
such  a  night  as  this."  To  this  he  replied,  as 
he  buttoned  bis  overcoat,  and  with  a  wild  and 
disturbed  air,  *'  Yes,  by  G — ,  I'm  going  back  to 

Beech  Hill  to  have  my  revenge  on  that  d d 

black  scoundrel  who  has  been  frightening  me.'* 

John  Jones  went  out.  John  Jones  has  never 
written  to  his  friends  since. 

Since  that  blacli  hour,  hide  or  hair  of  John 
Jones,  hat  or  coat  of  John  Jones,  papers  or 
pocket-book  of  John  Jones  have  never  beeii 
seen  by  mortal  eye.  Nor  can  we  add  piquancy 
to  the  tale  by  recording  even'  that  some  soli- 
tary traveler  near  the  haunted  hill  beard  at 
midnight,  with  standing  hair  and  chilled  blood, 
a  single,  high,  piercing  death-shriek   ringing 

through  the  crisp  air  and  echoing  through  the 
black  woods. 

O,  John  I  the  innocent  spirits  of  lambs  and 
maidens  would  have  been  a  better  safe-condiiot 
for  thee  on  ttiat  night  than  all  the  distilled 
spirits  of  the  Boniface's  bar. 


THE    MYSTIC    SPELL. 


BT  UARt  FOKRKST. 


«i  It  miij  be  a  BOaod-~ 

A  tone  of  music — Summer's  ere— or  Spring — 


A  flower — the  wind— the  ocean — ^which  shall  wonnd. 
Striding  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkl/ 
bound."  [BTTon. 

Ob,  take  away  that  mournful  harp. 

And  never  Rtrike  its  chords  again  ! 
Oh,  hush  thee,  mother,  sing  no  more, 

Ibat  softly  sweet  bat  plaintiTO  nraia  j 
For  ah  I  nir  spirit'M  Ijre  hath  caught 

The  trembling  ochoes  as  they  fell, 
And  with  itii  thrilling  notes  awoke 

Wltiiin  my  soul  a  namriess  spell  I 

Twaa  ever  thus.    Hie  sweetest  tones 

Hare  saddened  most  ny  chOdinh  heart, 
And  e'en  the  warbled  songs  of  birds 

Ilaye  caused  the  glistening  tear  to  statt. 
Why  in  it,  mother,  tell  me  why 

Tliy  boy  is  ever  doomed  to  sigh 
When  nptQrottS'music  breathes  deligfai, 

And  joyoai  aoog  ascends  on  high  ? 

0 1  moat  I  weep  la  yon  bright  world. 

Where  seraphs  strike  their  harps  of  goll? 
Mast  I,  alone,  sit  silent-'fuid — 

With  all  my  soul's  deep  love  untold!' 
Where  loud  hOsannas  pealing  ri«e 

And  angel  wings  are  Boating  nigh, 
Mast  this  low-Tolced  lyre  of  mine 

FbreTer  an  leolian  sigh  f 

In  that  fair  land,  my  gentle  boy, 

Shall  every  tear  be  wiped  away. 
Beyond  thoso  softly  beaming  stars 

No  evil  influence  shall  stray  ; 
But  gashing  music  evermore 

Ring  from  thy  harp's  mdodioos  Btriiifs, 
Aa,  upward  borne  through  bonndloM  space, 

Thy  sidrit  loars  'mid  glorious  thir^. 


PILGRIM  CHAIRS. 
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TnEiEE  Ii;  mnch  aigaiBcancj  in  a  cbair,  more 
than  tbc  iacouslilGratc  are  wool  to  suppose,  for 
the  progri^sB  ot  tbo  race  may  be  marked  by  the 
perfection  of  tbc  mcanpi  by  wbicb  maa  has 
coDtrircd  to  niiao  the  colamn  of  tbo  back-bono 
al)0VE  tbo  level  of  the  bcels.  While  he  lay 
iiiipine  upon  breast  or  back,  in  tbc  fnmillnrilieii 
of  the  rude  cabin,  he  was  little  other  than  the 
terpcat  which  bad  iDtroduced  the  tortaities  of 
falsehood  into  the  world,  and  robbed  man  of 
the  teachings  and  companioni'bips  of  angels. 

The  savage  reclines  upon  bis  heap  of  skittf, 
much  in  the  itylc  of  the  more  luxuriDus  Turk, 
and  gmokes  bia  pipe  iritb  an  equal  gravity,  and 
looks  upon  woman  with  an  equal  contempt  j 
Hhu  doing  Ibe  drudgery  of  camp,  Bcld  and 
bouBchold,  ivbile  he,  after  the  toils  of  the  chase, 
or  the  perils  of  battle,  seats  himself  croFH- 
legged,  with  the  aiTOjiance  of  an  autocrat.  The 
Turk  has  recently  introduced  Yaakce  locking- 
chalrs  into  the  harem,  and  in  so  doing  he  baa 
made  an  immense  stride  In  civlllzatfon.  By 
putting  tbbse  women  into  chairs,  railing  them 
above  tbo  cushion  and  the  formal  divan,  he  h&a 
sealed  the  destiny  of  the  crescent.  By  straight- 
ening the  bock,  he  bos  done  more  than  he  im- 
agined. The  man  npon  the  Boor  bi  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  beast  in  his  lair  ;  raise  him  tn  his 
anstndied  moments  to  the  dignities  of  a  cbur 
and  he  springs  readily  into  action,  while  hia 
bead  In  Ic.-ts  prone  to  the  teiucs.    While  the 


Oriental  preserved  the  babit  of  reclining  rather 
than  of  sitting,  he  was  doomed  to  that  perpet- 
ual state  of  elegant,  anprogre^slve  refinement 
consequent  upon  a  sumptuous  bArbariem. 

i'taca  men  aod  women  upon  chairs,  each  one 
by  himself,  aud  a  great  advance  has  been  made. 
A  recognition  has  been  iuBtinctivoly  awarded 
human  individnalUm.  Uan  is  not  thence- 
forward a  mere  gregorions  animal,  buddliog 
ritb  his  fellows  for  the  Eake  of  warmth  aod 
protection,  but  he  sits  by  himself,  a  king  In  his 
jwn  right — Gclf-eloct  and  eclf-suslaincd  ;  gen- 
erating bis  own  atmosphere  ot  heat ;  holding 
Lo  hia  own  sphere ;  resting  on  bis  own  throne ; 
and  from  bis  single  eminence  looking  around 
for  his  own  elections — companioning  him- 
self how  he  will,  fWiwning  down  deSance  upon 
fellows,  or  spreading  forth  the  genial  hand 
of  klndnCES  and  protection.  Indeed,  he  has  be- 
of  the  uniTcrsc  to  revolve 
sphere,  erect,  unelbowed  nod 
uuelbowing.  The  chair  ia  the  expression  of  in- 
dividualism, just  as  Ihc  t£lc-a-lctc  lelb  of  lov- 

and  the  sofa  of  famllyism.    The  chair 
unsocial,  while  the  Kofb  Is  eminently  suggcGtl 
of  comfort  and  geniality,  and  childhood  "  play-' 
]g  horse"  over  the  arm. 
From  the  pile  of  eklns  man  gradually  arow 
a  the  tripod,  or  "joInt-etool,"aa  it  waij  called. 
" Tbr«  lfg«  ujiboldlne  Jinn, 


The  transition  from  the  three-legged  stool, 
■  tripod,  lo  the  sofa,  must  have  been  very 
ow  and  have  involved  ages  of  growth,  of 
ixnry,  and  invention,  "  Tbo  tripod  ia  religious 
I  ilfl  foi-m — it  suggests  the  sacred  symbol  three, 
:  triangle,  the  simplest  ttgurc  wbicb  can  in- 
close a  space.  The  prleEtoES.'  in  all  ancient 
forms  of  religion,  was  seated  npon  a  tripod — 
the  priestess  ot  Apollo,  who  became  inspired, 
and  uttered  her  God-irapnrted  oracles,  awaited 
Ibe  presence  of  the  divine  while  sealed  upon  a 
■ipod.  This  shape,  primitive  and  simple,  is 
less  individual  than  religious,  inasmuch  as  its 
form  is  not  ndapted  to  ease,  nor  calculated  to 
induce  thought  peculiar  to  the  hicropbant. 
The  old  fitshioued  settle,  once  so  conspicuous 
the  kitchen  comer  of  our  great  farm-houecn, 
where  the  bnge  flre-place  occupied  nearly  one 
side  of  the  room,  has  long  since  been  consigned 
the  side  of  the  giocery-store.  or  the  small 
space  occupied  by  Ibe  country  post-oEQce.  The 
settle  vaa  democratic,  but  the  clialr  always 
conveys  the  idea  of  somctliing  aristocratic. 
The  many  groups  might  be  collected  about  the 
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Bettle  or  settee,  (which  was  just  a  remove 
higher,)  but  the  head  of  the  household,  the  hon- 
ored guest,  would  be  conducted  to  a  chair. 
Hence  the  chair,  leaving  the  person  intact,  con- 
yejB  the  idea  of  exclusiveness. 

Our  object  is  not  to  write  an  essay  upon 
chairs  in  general,  but  upon  Pilgrim  chairs  in 
particular.  A  glance  at  the  chair  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  oor  article  carries  us 
back  to  the  age  of  the  Pilgrims,  when  the  chair 
was  truly  symbolic  of  the  times.  Here  we  have 
that  which  upheld  the  goodly  form  of  the  fii'st 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  or  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  It  is  massive  in  shape,  heavy  and  sei^ 
viceable.  Chairs  of  this  kind  were  sacred  to 
the  head  of  the  family  in  the  decorous  days  of 
Pilgrim  life.  We  are  of  the  Pilgrim  stock  our- 
self,  and  know  it  would  have  been  a  daring 
member  of  a  houc^ehold  who  should  presume  to 
monopolize  "  the  chair  ^'  which  was  appropri- 
ated  to  the  patriarch  of  the  household.  Wo 
remember  one  akin  to  this,  which  is  now  in  the 
family,  (for  all  the  Pilgrim  chairs  are  upon  the 
same  model,)  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  was 
graced  by  the  princely  shape  of  one  of  those  old 
royal-proud  men,  who  ranked  their  manhood 
alove  all  time  and  place  and  office.  His  name 
was  Prince,  our  ancestor,  and  we  regret  we 
have  no  engraving  of  the  "  Prince  Chair/'  with 
which  to  decorate  our  pages. 

Governor  Carver's  chair  is  among  the  relics 
preserved  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth,  It  is 
unquestionably  of  Dutch  origin,  having  that 
substantial  frame  and  broad-embracing  aspect 
which  distinguishes  that  rotund  and  genial 
people.  We  have  seen  chairs  of  the  same 
stamp  in  many  fine  old  Netherland  families. 
Indeed,  the  similarity  of  religion  had  long 
endeared  the  two  nations,  and  the  Puritans 
of  England  unquestionably  learned  much 
from  the  refugees  driven  by  the  terrible  Alva 
from  the  Netherlands  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Christian  brethren  in  England. 
When,  at  length,  the  tide  of  persecution  drove 
the  Pilgrims  to  Holland,  they  were  twelve 
years  kindly  entertained  by  the  Dutch — no 
doubt  the  more  graciously  so  in  memory  of 
old  benefits, 

John  Carver  was  elected  Governor  upon 
the  deck  of  the  little  May  Flower.  The  first 
free  constitution,  drawn  up  under  such  cii^ 
comstances  by  a  little  band  of  exiles,  under 
a  stormy  Winter  sky,  tossed  by  a  frozen  sea, 
is  a  beautiful  and  afiecting  example  of  a 
people  superior  to  circumstance,  and  tenacions 
of  principle  under  the  most  disheartening  as- 


pects. Governor  Carver  did  not  long  survive  his 
appointment.  He  was  elected  on  the  llih  of 
November,  1620,  more  than  a  month  before  the 
final  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  He 
died  in  April,  1621,  and,  according  to  Nathan- 
iel Morton,  an  original  copy  of  whose  work  is 
now  before  us,  his  "  death  was  much  lamented, 
and  caused  great  heaviness  among  them,  and 
there  was  indeed  great  cause.  He  was  buried 
in  the  best  manner  they  could,  taih  as  much 
soUmnity  at  they  were  in  a  capacitjf  to  perfonHj  vrUk 
the  discharge  qf  some  volley 9  of  shot  of  aU  that  bore 
armt.  This  worthy  gentleman  was  one  of  sin- 
gular piety,  and  rare,  humility,  as  appeared  by 
his  great  condcscendency,  when,  as  this  poor 
people  were  iu  great  sickness  and  weakness,  he 
shunned  not  to  do  very  mean  services  for  them — 
yea,  the  meanest  of  them.  He  bore  a  share, 
likewise,  of  their  labor  in  his  own  person,  ac- 
cording as  their  extreme  necessity  required, 
who,  being  one  also  of  a  considerable  estate, 
spent  the  main  part  of  it  in  this  enterprise,  and 
from  first  to  last  approved  himself  not  only  as 
their  agent  in  the  first  transacting  of  things,  bat 
all  along,  to  the  period  of  his  life,  to  be  a  pious, 
faithful  and  very  beneficial  instrument,  and  now 
is  reaping  the  fhiit  of  his  labor  with  the  Loid. 
His  wife,  who  was  also  a  graaoM  tDoman^  lived 
not  six  weeks  after  him  \  ^e,  being  overcome 
with  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  so  gracious 
a  husband,  likewise  died." 


wmaLow'fl  cBiiBi 


PIL6BIH  CHAIBS. 


Here  U  a  wbole  romanca  of  tender  love  aad 
holy  duty,  sacriSce  aad  eoatitse ;  two  pnre, 
beaatifbl  bearts  went  forth  to  the  unseen  rwt 
in  this  same  "  godlf  John  Oarrer  "  and  hU 
wilte,  M  loving  and  so  "  graaioiic." 

Tb«  Winsloir  chair  is  panclod  in  the  back, 
and  baa  even  a  haaTier  make  than  tfae  Carver. 
This  chair  came  over  aim  in  the  Ha;  Flower, 
as  the  property  of  Sdward  fffnslow,who  peems 
to  have  been  well  Mleemed  b;  bis  compwra. 
We  Sad  him  in  July,  1661,  at  the  head  of  a 
HBall  party,  sent  to  oagotiate  an  alliance 
with  the  great  aachem,  Haaeasoit,  which  was 
of  much  BDbsequent  benefit  to  the  Pilgrima. 
He  was  likewise  sent  ai  agent  to  England  foi' 
thGplantatioQ.returning  thereto  in  1621,  bring- 
ing over  with  him  "  three  heifers  and  a  bull, 
which  were  the  flrat  neat  cattle  that  came  to 
New  Eaglaod." 

Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  Edward  Winalow 
waa  a  capable,  palnataking  man,  carelees  of 
ease,  and  miodfnl  of  the  good  of  the  Colony. 
The  Pilgrims  were  solid,  hard-working  men, 
and  In  tbia  hct  lies  the  secret  of  their  power- 
In  1633  Edward  Winalow  wm  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony,  and  fbr  several  sncoenive 
yeara  held  the  office  of  Assistant  Governor, 
Thomas  Prince  having  been  elected  over  him 
in  1634.  Oovemor  Wlnalow  went  more  than 
once  to  Eagland  for  the  good  of  the  Colony,  and 
was  able  to  render  them  efficient  service  abroad. 
Be  was  three  times  elected  Govemor.acd  Anal- 
ly, la  1646,atthetIi]ietheeeedsor  theCommon- 
wealth  of  England  were  diowing  a  goodly 
growth,  he  fonnd  it  necesFary  to  remain  there 
altogether,  to  the  great  loea  of  New  England. 
William  Brewster,  the  proprietor  of  the  third 
chair  of  our  article,  waa  a  gentlcoiaa  ot  much 
learning  and  authority  in  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  He  aeema  to  have  been  of  a  robust 
mind  and  elegant  carriage,  accustomed  to 
conrta,  and  well  vened  in  the  subtile  diplo- 
macy of  the  period.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  he 
preserved  the  character  of  a  frank  and  honor- 
able man  and  a  good  Christian,  in  times  when 
religion  demanded  aonieChing  more  than  a 
mere  name.  Governor  Bradford  has  left  be- 
hind an  affecting  tribatc  to  his  worth,  from 
which  we  make  a  brief  extract : 

"My  dear  friend,  William  Brewster,  waa  a 
man  that  had  done  much  and  aulTered  much 
for  the  Lord  Jcaus  and  the  Gospel's  sake,  and 
hath  borne  hie  part  in  weal  and  woe  for  this  poor 
perseoaled  church  above  thirty-six  years,  in  En- 
gland, Boilaud.  and  in  this  wilderness.  He  was 
four  eoore  and  four  years  of  age  when  he  died." 
Among  the  blerainga  enumerated  by  the  good 


Governoraa  having  Alien  to  the  lot  of  thepion) 
Brewster,  not  the  least  seems  to  J>o  that  be 
-'died  la  bis  bed  In  peace,  amid  friends  who 
wept  over  him ;"  and  verily,  when  we  conrider 
the  perils  and  hardships  to  which  he  had  been 
cTposed  in  so  many  conntries,  and  in  both 
heminpheres,  itlsamarvel  that  such  woshiafiite. 

The  name  of  Brewster  is  ot  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  annals  of  Plymouth,  an  may  be 
shown  by  an  inspection  of  the  records  pre- 
served in  Pilgrim  Hall.  One  Item  jntereated 
us  greatly.  In  which  it  seems  a  younger  Brews- 
ter had  drawn  upon  himself  the  reprimand  of 
the  church  by  persisting  !n  attentions  to  EIIeo- 
beth  Prince,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  parents 
of  said  Elizabeth.  Truly  the  Pilgrim  ^rla  give 
early  Intimations  of  an  Independent  and  rebel- 
lions spirit 

The  passer  down  Broadway  may  at  almwt 
any  time  see  an  excellent  revival  of  the  Pilgrim 
chair  at  the  store  of  J.  C.  Cmomcrford.  They 
are  made  of  well-seasoned  oak.  and  are  tempt- 
ingly spacions  and  inviting  ;  there  ia  no  doabt 
our  Pilgrim  fimlllcs  are  ready  to  supply  them- 
selves with  so  good  a  model ;  allhoogh  we 
nrach  fear  our  eaj*-loving,  luxurioua  Yonng 
America  will  esteem  the  ptraight  back  and  nn- 
cQshioned  seat  as  altogether  too  stitf  and  hard 
for  dainty  limbs.  It  might  not  bo  omlss,  how- 
ever, to  strengthen  the  back-bone  a  trifle  by 
means  of  the  Pilgrim  Chair  befbre  ^e  next 
Presidential  campaign. 
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"  Timeo  DanoM  dona  ferenUi.^* 
A  MiGHTT  question  is  at  issue  between  the 
North  and  the  Soath — a  question  not  involving 
the  perpetuity  of  our  national  existence,  nor  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  but  one  affecting  our 
business  interests,  oar  domestic  quiet,  our  rela- 
tive Influence  and  position  in  the  confederacy, 
and  our  standing  before  the  world.  Having 
comparatively  a  stationary  population,  we  arc 
brought  into  a  sectional  stniggle  for  an  equal 
participation  of  government  power,  with  a 
rapidly  Increasing  population  already  more 
than  twice  our  number.  The  circumstances 
under  which  wc  have  been  precipitated  into  this 
collision  ore  such  as  have  naturally  excited 
strong  feeling  and  produced  an  unyielding  te- 
nacity of  purpose  on  1)oth  sides.  What  is  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  this  inauspicious  crisis ?  Can 
we  sustain  the  position  wc  have  assumed  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  securing  to  un,  as  slaveholding 
States,  an  equal  voice  in  the  National  Legisla- 
tnre,  however  small  our  proportional  numerical 
importanoe  ?  Can  we,  by  importunate  zeal  and 
persistent  clamor,  exact  compliance  with  our 
claims,  extending  somewhat  beyond  clearly 
defined  constitutional  guarantees,  and  embrac- 
ing such  as  rest  upon  theoretical  and  construe- 
iive  interpretation  of  our  organic  national 
,  compact?  Constituting  less  than  one-third  the 
numerical  power  and  physical  resources  of  the 
nation,  and  with  that  disparity  rapidly  and 
hopelessly  increasing,  is  it  prudent  for  ns  to 
insist,  offensively,  upon  the  recognition  of  tights 
not  clearly  within  the  obvious  limrta  of  our 
national  heritage?  Is  it  well,  by  raising  a 
doubtful  issue,  to  excite  the  sectional  animosity 
and  resistance  of  our  sister  confederate  States, 
who  have  the  unquestioned  ability  to  enforce 
their  own  interpretation  ?  Is  it  not  rather  our 
wisest  policy,  as  the  weaker  party,  to  arrogate 
no  questionable  power,  or  allow  ourselves  to  be 
betrayed  into  no  precarious  position,  not  im- 
pregfnably  fortified  against  assault,  by  the  bul- 
warks of  reason  and  justice?  These  questions 
are  forced  upon  our  cognizance,  and  our  future 
history  will  furnish  their  solution,  whether,  as  a 
humiliated  and  perhaps  a  subjugated  people,  or 
OS  having  the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the  man- 
liness to  correct  our  own  en'ors,  sustaining  an 
honorable  fraternity  with  our  fellow  citizens  of 
the  Republic,  and  sharing  with  them  the  appro- 
bation of  the  world. 

Our  peculiar  domestic  institutions  are  mat- 
ters neccsearily  and  solely  under  onr  own  juris- 


diction. They  have  existed  in  their  present 
form  from  an  early  period  of  our  colonial  his- 
tory ;  they  are  such  as,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances,  we  think  it  right  and  politic  to  per- 
petuate, and  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  our 
decision.  The  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
the  positions  of  different  classes  in  the  sooial 
scale,  the  distinction  of  races,  the  ri^ts  of 
persons  and  the  rights  of  property,  have  ever 
been  themes  more  fruitful  of  visionary  specula- 
tion than  of  practical  results ;  and  when  the 
multifarlouB  problems  involved  ^aH  have 
received  so  clear  a  solution  as  to  eommand  tke 
practical  acquiescence  of  the  human  family  we 
shall  of  course  participate  in  the  general  con- 
clusions, and  conform  in  all  thin>|^  to  the  uni- 
versal harmony.  In  the  mean  time  we  claim 
for  ourselves,  as  we  concede  to  others,  the  right 
to  execute  the  decisions  of  our  own  judgment, 
under  a  common  responsibility  to  the  Creator 
and  final  judge  of  us  all.  These  rights  we  have 
derived  from  no  civil  compact,  but,  as  members 
of  the  human  family,  inherited  them  in  the 
regular  chain  of  descent,  with  the  same  sanctity 
and  fullness  that  we  tread  the  earth,  breathe 
the  air  and  look  upon  the  heavens. 

In  the  organization  of  the  confederacy  our 
domestic  institutions  remain  unimpaired,  and 
the  only  oonditions  imposed  are  such  as  pertain 
to  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  several  parties 
in  the  confederacy  and  their  uni^  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations.  These  immunitiei 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  with  as  much  security 
and  repose  as  ordinarily  falls  to  tHe  lot  of  mor- 
tals, whether  composing  a  liberal  govemment 
or  the  snljects  of  despotic  rule.  Temporaij 
excitements  have  arisen,  and  fanatics,  both  at 
the  North  and  the  South,  have  taken  occasion 
to  push  their  Utopian  schemes  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace,  and,  in  solitary  instances, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  individual  rlghta  Yet  the 
gimrantees  of  the  Constitution  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  maintained  inviolate,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  national  compact  have  been  a  de- 
gree of  moral  and  material  prosperity  greater 
than  that  of  any  nation,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  But  suddenly  the  fountains  of 
(he  great  political  deep  are  broken  up.  The 
din  of  civil  war  is  heard  on  our  borders,  and 
demagogues  are  stalking  through  the  land 
talking  of  fraternal  carnage  and  a  disruption 
of  the  Government  with  as  much  volubility  as 
tliough  they  were  merely  questioning  the  taste 
of  their  tailor  in  the  cut  of  a  garment. 

'^  Fools  rush  in  where  axq^Is  f««r  to  ti«d." 

Our  present  humiliating  position  is  the  fruit 
of  acqaiescence  in  the  wiley  schemes  of  poli< 
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tioians  playing  a  reckless  game  for  the  acquisi- 
tioa  of  place  and  power.  And  we  have  mainly 
mffered  by  following  Northern  leaders,  whose 
deqierate  circametanoeB  at  home  have  tempted 
them  to  betray  their  representatlye  tnist  in  the 
haeardooB  chance  of  securing  the  united  support 
of  the  South,  which  we  have  been  too  ready  to 
confer  upon  profligate  traitors  who  come  to  ns 
proffering  specious  gifts,  which*  like  the  arch 
deceiver  of  old,  they  have  not  the  power  to 
bestow.  Our  own  statesmen,  however  astute  in 
scanning  the  political  horison  for  the  dawn  of 
new  prospects  in  their  ambitious  course,  have 
OBQally  felt  too  much  responsibility  to  originate 
hazardous  schemes  of  legislative  policy.  But 
Northern  empirics,  having  no  other  interest  in 
the  utility  and  perpetuity  of  our  patriarchal 
Institutions  than  to  secure  its  temporary  alli- 
ance for  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement,  have 
wantonly  urged  forward  measures  ostensibly 
fbr  our  advantage,  but  practically  tending  to 
our  ruin.  The  famous  twenty-first  rule,  prohib- 
iting the  courteous  reception  of  petitions  to 
Congress  on  a  certain  subject,  brought  forward 
by  Athcrton,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  manifest 
breach  of  a  constitutional  provision,  changed 
the  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
placed  us  in  the  fa\ae  position  of  resisting  the 
right  of  petition,  thus  arraying  against  us  a 
powerful  conservative  party  instead  of  the  few 
fanatics  we  had  hitherto  encountered.  The 
consequent  agitation  and  demoralization  of  our 
great  constitutional  phalanx  was  more  baneful 
to  our  cherished  institution  than  the  combined 
efforts  of  fanatics  for  all  time,  and  would  have 
resulted  in  still  greater  disasters  had  we  not 
appreciated  our  danger  and  demanded  its  re- 
peal 

The  great  measure  for  extending  slavery  into 
Kansas,  in  defiance  of  a  sacred  compact  of  our 
fathers,  under  which  we  are  now  suffering,  and 
a  speedy  and  manly  retreat  from  which  can 
alone  save  us  from  the  total  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
stitution BO  necessary  to  our  prosperity,  was 
brought  forward  and  sustained  by  three  schem- 
ing political  gamblers  from  the  North,  playing 
a  desperate  game  with  the  Presidency  for  the 
stake  between  them.  The  game  was  brag; 
slavery  extension,  was  the  venture  of  Douglas  ; 
his  two  antagonists  called  his  hand,  and  neither 
won  the  stake,  but  we  stand  committed  to  a 
f<vfoiture  of  both  honor  and  interest,  sure  to 
make  us  bankrupt  unless,  by  timely  commuta- 
tion, we  rcsoue  ourselves  fhnn  our  perilous 
position. 

The  aaBumption  of  these  Presidential  aspirants 
which  has  overthrown  them,  and,  by  oor  com- 


plicity, dishonored  UB  and  imperiled  our  rights, 
is  **  that  those  who  work  slaves  are  entitled  to 
an  equal  voice  in  the  national  legislation  with 
those  who  employ  fVee  labor,  however  great 
their  disparity  of  numbers.''  Was  there  ever 
anything  so  preposterous  ?  Why  not  claim  for 
those  who  employ  Irishmen  an  equal  represen- 
tation, regardless  of  numbers,  with  those  who 
employ  Germans  ?  or  for  those  who  raise  wheat 
with  the  manufacturers  of  woolens  ? 

The  snare  in  which  we  have  been  caught  was, 
from  its  first  inception,  well  understood  by  the 
agrarian  Abolitionists,  who  dexterously  asBisted 
to  weave  its  toilp,  and  are  now  bagging  their 
game  with  exultant  glee  at  having  circumvented 
their  enemies.  When  the  measure  was  before 
Congress,  and  its  issue  depended  upon  the  aid 
of  a  single  vote  to  take  it  up  out  of  its  regular 
order  on  the  calendar,  Wentworth,  the  great 
anti-slavery  agitator  of  IllInoiB,  who  is  now 
denouncing  us  and  our  institutions  tbrougfaout 
the  West  as  the  contrivers  of  that  infamous 
measure,  stepped  warily  forward  and  gave  the 
required  vote.  When  the  bill  was  before  the 
House  on  ite  final  passage,  and  its  friends  were 
straining  every  efibrt,  with  the  fearful  appre- 
hension of  its  failure  by  an  adverse  majority 
of  one  or  two  votes,  Gerritt  Smith,  of  New 
York,  who  has  done  more  to  kindle  the  fires  of 
anti-slavery  than  any  other  man,  silently  re- 
tired from  the  excited  arena.  When  called  to 
account  by  his  friends  who  were  not  privy  to 
his  plans,  he  very  gravely  responded  that  **  it 
was  in  obedienee  to  his  uniform  custom  to  retire 
to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.''  This  eminent  Aboli- 
tionist, who  could  not  sit  up  after  his  usual  hour 
to  defeat  the  bill,  has  arisen  early  enough  in 
the  morning  to  contribute  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  defeating  its  object 
and  overwhelming  us  with  the  ignominious 
reproach  of  having  violated  the  plighted  faith 
of  our  fathers,  and  given  a  practical  death-blow 
to  the  time-honored  policy  of  legislative  com- 
promises—a policy  of  incalculable  value  to  us 
as  a  minority  in  the  confederacy,  but  an  incum^ 
brance  to  the  majority,  from  which  they  are  too 
happy  in  finding  themselves  peremptorily  re- 
lieved. 

Friends  of  the  South,  we  are  betrayed.  The 
artful  politicians  have  sold  us,  and  the  sneering, 
hypocritical  Abolitionists  are  binding  us  with 
green  wythes.  They  know  we  cannot  plant 
and  sustain  slavery  on  new  territory  against 
the  inflated  determination  of  nearly  three 
times  our  number,  having  more  than  five  times 
our  available  capital.  They  exult  in  the  fact 
that  the  longer  we  protract  the  struggle  the 
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more  surely  we  are  accomplishing  the  object 
of  their  labors.  Shall  we  longer  gratify  their 
malicious  desire  ? 

The  sooner  we  disabuse  ourseWes  of  the  vain 
eonceit  that  we  can  enforce  our  measures  upon 
the  North,  the  more  secure  shall  we  be  in  our 
constitutional  rights,  and  the  more  effectually 
shall  we  disarm  fanatical  aggression.  We  must 
take  council  of  ourselyes,  of  those  whose  inter- 
ests and  hopes  are  identical,  of  those  whose 
Ufcs  and  fortunes  are  embarked  in  the  same 
boat,  and  whose  responsibilities  are  a  sure 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  trifle  with  their 
own  fate  and  ours  when  the  be«%tling  rocks  are 
on  the  right  and  treacherous  sands  on  our  left. 
Let  us  be  no  longer  tantalized  by  selfish  parti- 
sans, whose  position  of  antagonism  to  their  own 
constituents  and  whose  double-tongued  dissim- 
ulation to  satisfy  both  them  and  us,  should 
arouse  our  distrust  and  insure  our  manly  con- 
tempt. In  the  language  of  the  Trogan  hero, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  "  I  fear 
our  enemies  even  bringing  gift?,''  and  when 
they  proffer  their  gratuitous  schemes  of  legiela^ 
tion,  securing  to  us  large  proportional  advan- 
tages over  themselves,  I  would  scrutinize 
closely  to  see  whether  they  are  not  artfully 
smuggling  into  our  midst  a  '<  Grecian  horse," 
whose  belly  is  filled  with  armed  men  to  con- 
summate their  cherished  purpose  by  a  univer- 
sal carnage.  The  future  is  in  our  own  hands ; 
shall  we  manfully  temper  our  purposes  and 
conform  our  acts  to  the  necessities  of  the  case 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are 
environed,  or  shall  we  contribute  to  our  own 
humiliation  by  madly  exposing  ourselves  to  be 
crushed  by  an  irresistable  fette?  Men  and 
brethren,  it  is  time  for  us  to  think. 
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DR.    KANE'S    SECOND   EXPEDITION.* 


Whjlt  tasteful,  useful  and  magnificent  furni- 
ture is  to  the  walls  of  an  otherwise  cheerless 
mansion,  a  book  should  be  to  the  mind.  While 
it  supplies  amusement  in  the  reading,  it  should, 
at  the  same  time,  leave  something  upon  which 
the  mind  may  rest  and  grow  —  something 
which  shall  become  a  portion  of  its  furnishing, 
a  part  of  its  future  gallery,  its  halls  of  service, 
its  "  prophet  chamber  upon  the  wall,''  no  less 
than  its  banqueting  room,  or.  it  may  be.  dormi- 
tory. Such  books  are  rare,  but  this  record 
of  Dr.  Kane  is  one  of  the  few. 

Indeed  the  man  who,  amid  ice  and  snow, 
built  up  the  ccdme  of  three  of  his  noble  follow- 

♦ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS :  Tmi  Shcoxd  Orinxslt.  Eiprpi- 
Tinx  IN  Skarcb  of  Sir  Johh  Framklix  ;  lSd3-'54-'66. 
By  EueriA  Kritt  Kaxr.  Illustrated.  2  vola.  I'bila- 
delphta :  GhUd  ft  Peterson. 


ers,  and  left  them  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
away  amid  the  snows  of  the  Pole,  where  thdr  re- 
mains will  be  indestructable  till  the  great  resur- 
rection, has  built  up  his  own  imperishable 
monument  in  this  simple  unostentatious  record 
of  his  toils,  sufferings,  indomitable  perseverance 
aad  brave,  manly,  human  heart  We  have  read 
the  book  with  tears  blinding  our  eyes,  and  with 
an  appreciative  glow  of  heart  for  tiie  man 
whose  exploits,  though  great,  show  him  still  so 
much  greater  than  all  he  has  achieved.  His 
virtues  are  all  so  unconsciously  revealed,  his 
never-failing  resources  so  peep  out,  as  by  acci- 
dent, that  we  hardly  know  which  most  to  ad- 
mire, the  brave  chivalrio  sailor  or  the  t«ider 
fatherly  head  of  a  family,  which  looks  to  him 
as  to  their  only  hope. 

Dr.  Kane  has  all  the  elements  of  a  great 
man— fertility  of  exi)edient,  buoyancy  of  hope, 
an  unflinching  self-reliance  which  sees  no  lion 
in  the  path  of  duty,  and  no  impediment  to  noble 
endeavor.  He  is  brave  and  enduring,  cheerful 
and  religious ;  all  this  the  book  reveals,  and 
we  assert  it,  although  we  have  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man. 

The  work  is  as  attractive  as  Robinson  Crusoe, 
while  the  perils  recounted  are  tenfold  more 
terrible  than  the  sentimental  struggles  of  the 
great  hero  of  boydom.  Every  youth  should 
read  this  book  for  the  sake  of  its  noble  sim- 
plicity and  its  promptings  to  untiring  effort  and 
wholesome  manlineas ;  our  Toung  America  will 
be  made  better  by  the  reading.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  parents  and  school  children. 

Although  the  expediticm  failed  in  its  main 
object,  that  of  discovering  the  whereabouts  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  it  still  indirectly  affords  a 
ray  of  hope  in  his  behalt  If  this  party,  so  few 
in  AumbcTS,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  so 
poorly  provided,  could,  by  fishing,  hunting, 
trapping,  netting,  aided  by  a  friendly  alliance 
with  the  natives  of  this  inhospitable  region, 
survive  two  long  midnight  Winters,  with  the 
loss  of  three  only  of  their  number,  and  return  a 
distance  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  miles  by 
means  of  boats  over  the  ice,  we  may  at  least 
hope  that  a  body  of  more  than  a  hundred  able- 
bodied  men,  better  provided  and  better  inured 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  may  do  eren  more  than 
these  have  done. 

The  fact,  substantiated  by  this  expedition,  of 
an  open  sea,  with  a  rocky  coast,  inhabited  by 
myriads  of  marine  birds  and  abundant  in  tiie 
scanty  flora  of  the  North,  is  full  of  suggest! ve- 
ncss.  Dr.  Kane  throws  out  the  not  improbable 
hint  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  known  to 
extend  to  Nova  Zembla,  here  circles  round  to 
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the  north,  and  carries  with  it  a  warmer  current, 
sufficient  to  keep  these  vast  waters  in  a  fluid 
state.  It  seems  one  of  those  beautiful  provisions 
of  Nature  bj  whioha  limit  is  put  to  the  deadly 
power  of  cold. 

He  has  proved,  also,  the  wonderful  capacity 
of  the  human  machine  to  resist  the  effects  of 
climate.  His  experience  in  this  way,  the  nu- 
merous hints  and  modest  details  of  the  voyage, 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  future  navigators, 
while  its  effect  upon  the  growing  mind  of  our 
people  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
salutary. 

What  it  actually  accomplished  may  be  seen 
from  the  words  of  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  thus  notes  the 
points  of  his  operations,  in  a  brief  and  compre- 
hensive summary : 

"  L  The  survey  and  delineation  of  the  north 
coast  of  Greenland,  to  its  termination  by  a 
great  glacier. 

"  2.  The  survey  of  this  glacial  ma&?,  and  its 
extension  northward  into  the  new  land  named 
WashinffUm. 

"  3.  The  discovery  of  a  large  channel  to  the 
north-west,  free  from  ice,  and  leading  into  an 
open  and  expanding  area  equally  free. 

"  4.  The  whole  embraces  an  iceless  area  of 
4,200  miles. 

"  5.  The  discovery  and  delineation  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  forming  the  extension  northward 
of  the  American  continent. 

"  6.  The  completed  survey  of  the  American 
coast  to  the  south  and  west  as  far  as  Cape  Sa- 
bine, thus  connecting  our  survey  with  the  last 
determined  position  of  Captain  Inglefield,  and 
completing  the  circuit  of  the  straits  and  bay 
heretofore  known  at  their  southernmost  opening 
as  Smith's  Sound." 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  be  giving  our 
readers  a  few  extracts  from  the  personal  narra- 
tive of  Dr.  Kane,  and  here  is  the  description  of 
an  Arctic  observatory  and  its  appurtenances : 

''  The  island  on  which  we  placed  our  obser- 
vatory was  some  fifty  paces  long  by  perhaps 
forty  broad,  and  about  thirty  feet  above  the 
water-line.  Here  we  raised  four  walls  of  granite 
blocks,  cementing  them  together  with  moss 
and  water  and  the  never-failing  aid  of  frost 
On  these  was  laid  a  substantial  wooden  roof, 
perforated  at  the  meridian  and  prime  vertical. 
For  pedestals  we  had  a  conglomerate  of  gravel 
and  ice,  well  rammed  down  while  liquid  in  our 
iron-hooped  pemmican  casks,  and  as  free  from 
all  vibration  as  the  rock  they  rested  on.  Here 
we  mounted  our  transit  and  theodolite. 

**  The  magnetic  observatory  a^oiniug  had 


rather  more  of  the  afiectation  of  comfort.  It 
was  of  stone,  ten  feet  square,  with  a  wooden 
floor  as  well  as  a  roof,  a  copper  fire  grate,  and 
stands  of  the  same  Arctic  breccia  as  those  in 
its  neighbor.  No  iron  was  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. Here  were  our  magnometer  and  dip  in- 
stroments. 

"  Our  tide-register  was  on  board  the  vessel, 
a  simple  pulley-gauge,  arranged  with  a  wheel 
and  index,  and  dependent  on  her  rise  and  fall 
for  its  rotation. 

<<  Our  meteorological  observatory  was  upon 
the  open  ice-field,  one  hundred  and  forty  yards 
from  the  ship.  It  was  a  wooden  structure,  lat- 
ticed and  pierced  with  augur  holes  on  all  sides, 
BO  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  freely,  and  firmly 
luted  to  its  frozen  base.  To  guard  against  the 
fine  and  almost  impalpable  drift,  which  insinu- 
ates itself  everywhere,  and  which  would  inters 
fere  with  the  observation  of  minute  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  I  placed  a  series  of 
screens  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  surround  the  inner  chamber. 

^  The  thermometers  were  suspended  within 
the  central  chamber }  a  pane  of  glass  permitted 
the  light  of  our  lanterns  to  reach  them  from  a 
distance,  and  a  lens  and  eye-glass  were  so  fixed 
as  to  allow  us  to  observe  the  instruments  with- 
out coming  inside  the  screens.  Their  sensibility 
was  such  that  when  standing  at  40^  and  50^ 
below  zero  the  mere  approach  of  the  observer 
caused  a  i>erceptible  rise  of  the  column.  One 
of  them,  a  three-feet  spirit  standard  by  Talia- 
bue,  graduated  to  70<^  minus,  was  of  sufficiently 
extended  register  to  be  read  by  rapid  inspec- 
tion to  tenths  of  a  degree.  The  influence  of 
winds  I  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  neutralize ; 
but  I  endeavored  to  make  the  exposure  to  them 
so  uniform  as  to  give  a  relative  result  for 
every  quarter  of  the  compass.  We  were  well 
supplied  with  thermometers  of  all  varieties." 

THE  8E^  OF  ICB. 

Just  before  reaching  the  Great  Glacier  the 
explorers  were  astonished  and  delighted  with 
the  appearance  of  certain  fi&ntastic  formations 
of  sandstone  ;  but  the  glacier  overtopped  them 
all,  and  here  is  Dr.  Kane's  description : 

"  I  was  still  more  struck  with  another  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
my  halting  ground  beyond  Sunny  Gorge,  to 
the  north  of  latitude  790.  A  single  cliiT  of 
green  stone,  marked  by  the  slaty  limestone 
that  once  incased  it,  rears  itself  from  a  crumbled 
base  of  sandstones,  like  the  boldly-chiselled 
rampart  of  an  ancient  city.  At  its  northern 
extremity,  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine  which 
has  worn  its  way  among  the  ruins,  there  stands 
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a  solitary  colmun  or  minaret-tower,  as  ebarply 
finished  as  if  it  had  been  cast  for  the  Place 
Vendome.  Yet  the  length  of  the  shaft  alone  is 
four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  it  rises  on  a 
plinth  or  pedestal  i^^lf  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high. 

"  I  remember  well  the  emotions  of  my  party 
as  it  first  broke  upon  our  view.  Cold  and  sick 
as  I  was,  I  brought  back  a  sketch  of  it,  which 
may  have  interest  for  the  reader,  though  it 
scarcely  suggests  the  imposing  dignity  of  this 
magnificent  landmark.  Those  who  are  happily 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Tenneyson,  and 
have  communed  with  his  spirit  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  a  wilderness,  will  apprehend  the  im- 
pulse that  inscribed  the  scene  with  his  name. 

"  Still  beyond  this  comes  the  archipelago 
which  bears  the  name  of  our  brig,  studded  with 
the  names  of  those  on  board  who  adhered  to 
all  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  ;  and  at  its 
eastern  cape  ppreads  out  the  Great  Glacier  of 
Humboldt.  My  recollections  of  this  glacier  arc 
very  distinct.  The  day  was  beautifully  clear 
on  which  I  first  saw  it,  and  I  have  a  number  of 
sketches  made  as  we  drove  along  in  view  of  its 
magnificent  face.  They  disappoint  me,  giving 
too  much  white  surface  and  badly-fading  dis- 
tances—  the  grandeur  of  the  few  bold  and 
simple  lines  of  nature  being  almost  entirely 
lost 

**  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  better  by  florid  de- 
scription. Men  only  rhapsodize  about  Niagara 
and  the  ocean.  My  notes  speak  simply  of  the 
'  long  ever-shining  line  of  cliff,  diminished  to  a 
well-pointed  wedge  in  the  perspective ;'  and, 
again,  of  *  the  face  of  glistening  ice,  sweeping 
in  a  long  curve  from  the  low  interior,  the 
facets  in  front  intensely  illuminated  by  the 
sun.'  But  this  line  of  cliff  rose  in  solid  glassy 
wall  three  hundred  feet  above  the  water-level, 
with  an  unfathomable  depth  below  it ;  and  Its 
curved  face,  sixty  miles  in  length  from  Cape 
Aga.'tsiz  to  Cape  Forbes,  vanished  into  unknown 
^ace  at  not  more  than  a  single  day's  railroad 
travel  fi'om  the  Pole.  The  interior  with  which 
It  communicated,  and  from  which  it  issued, 
was  an  unsurveyed  mer  de  glace,  an  ice-ocean,  to 
the  eye  of  boundless  dimensions. 

"  It  was  in  full  sight — the  mighty  crystal 
bridge  which  connects  the  two  continents  of 
America  and  Greenland.  I  say  continents;  for 
Greenland,  however  insulated  it  may  ultimate- 
ly prove  to  be,  is  In  mass  strictly  continental. 
Its  least  possible  axis,  measured  from  Cape 
Farewell  to  the  line  of  this  glacier,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  80th  parallel,  gives  a  length  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  mile,  aot  materially 


less  than  that  of  Australia  from  its  northern  to 
its  southern  cape. 

'*  Imagine  now  the  center  of  such  a  conti- 
nent, occupied  through  nearly  its  whole  extent 
by  a  deep  unbroken  sea  of  iee,  that  gathers  pe- 
rennial increase  from  the  water-shed  of  vast 
snow-covered  mountains  and  all  the  precipita- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  own  surface. 
Imagine  this,  moving  on  like  a  great  glacial 
river,  seeking  outlets  at  every  fiord  and  vaPcy, 
rolling  icy  cataracts  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Greenland  Seas,  and,  having  at  last  reached  the 
northern  limit  of  land  that  has  borne  it  up, 
I)ourlng  out  a  mighty  frozen  torrent  into  un- 
known Arctic  space. 

"  It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  we  must  form 
a  just  conception  of  a  phenomenon  like  this 
Great  Glacier.  I  had  looked  in  my  own  mind 
for  such  an  appearance  should  I  ever  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  reach  the  northern  coast  of 
Greenland,  but  now  that  it  was  before  me  1 
could  hardly  realize  it  I  had  recognized,  in 
my  quiet  library  at  home,  the  beautiful  analo- 
gies which  Forbes  and  Studer  have  developed 
between  the  glacier  and  the  river  ;  but  I  could 
not  comprehend  at  first  this  great  substitution 
of  ice  for  water. 

''It  was  slowly  that  the  conviction  dawned 
on  me  that  I  was  looking  upon  the  counterpart 
of  the  great  river  system  of  Arctic  Asia  and 
America.  Yet  here  were  no  water-feeders  from 
the  south.  Every  particle  of  moisture  had  Its 
origin  within  the  polar  circle,  and  had  been 
converted  into  ice.  There  were  no  vast  allu- 
vions, no  forest  or  animal  traces  borne  down  b/ 
liquid  torrents.  Here  was  a  plastic,  moving, 
semi-solid  mass,  obliterating  life,  swallowing 
rocks  and  islands,  and  plowing  its  way  with  Ir- 
resistible march  through  the  crust  of  an  invest- 
ing sea.'' 

THE  OPEN  POLAB  SEA. 

The  dipcovery  of  the  Iceless  Sea,  still  further 
north,  was  made  by  a  party  in  charge  of  Wil- 
liam Morton ;  and  the  utmost  point  which  he 
attained,  and  from  which  he  looked  in  wonder 
upon  a  new  '*rorld  of  waters,  appears  on  Dr. 
Kane's  new  map  as  Cape  Constitution,  and  is 
the  northern  point  of  the  new  land  extending 
Bouth-westwardly  to  the  Great  Glacier,  and 
called  Washington.  But  upon  a  subject  of  sndi 
exciting  interest  as  this  new  ocean,  we  will  let 
our  author  speak  in  his  own  manly  way : 

"It  must  have  been  an  impodng  sight  as  he 
stood  at  this  termination  of  his  journey,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  great  waste  of  waters  before 
him.  Not  a  'speck  of  ice,'  to  use  bis  own 
words,  could  be  seen.    There,  fh>m  a  bight  of 
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four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  which  com- 
manded a  horizon  of  almost  forty  miles,  his 
ears  were  gladdened  with  the  novel  music  of 
dashing  waves ;  and  a  surf,  breaking  in  among 
the  rocks  at  his  feet,  stayed  his  further  progress. 

**  Beyond  this  cape  all  is  surmise.  The  high 
ridges  to  the  north-west  dwindled  off  into  low 
blue  knobs,  which  blended  finally  with  the  air. 
Morton  called  the  cape  which  baffled  his  labors 
after  his  commander,  but  I  have  given  It  the 
more  enduring  name  of  Cape  Constitution. 

"  The  homeward  journey,  as  it  was  devoted 
to  the  completion  of  his  survey  and  developed 
no  new  facts,  I  need  not  give.  But  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  close  my  notice  of  this  discovery  of  an 
open  sea  without  adding  that  the  details  of  Mr. 
Morton's  narrative  harmonized  with  the  obser- 
vations of  all  our  party.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  here  the  causes  or  conditions  of  this 
phenomenon.  How  far  it  may  extend,  whether 
it  exists  simply  as  a  feature  of  the  immediate 
region  or  as  part  of  a  great  and  unexplored 
area  communicating  with  a  polar  basin,  and 
what  may  be  the  argument  in  favor  of  one  or 
the  other  hypothesis,  or  the  explanation  which 
reconciles  it  with  established  laws,  may  be 
questions  for  men  skilled  in  scientific  deduc- 
tions. Mine  has  been  the  more  humble  duty  of 
recording  what  we  saw.  Coming  as  it  did,  a 
mysterious  fluidity  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains 
of  solid  ice,  it  was  well  calculated  to  arouse 
emotions  of  the  highest  order ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a  man  among  us  who  did  not 
long  for  the  means  of  embarking  upon  its 
bright  and  lonely  waters.  But  he  who  may  be 
content  to  follow  our  story  for  the  next  few 
months  will  feel,  as  we  did,  that  a  controlling 
necessity  made  the  desire  a  fruitless  one. 

"  An  open  sea  near  the  Pole,  or  even  an  open 
polar  basin,  has  been  a  topic  of  theory  for  a 
long  time,  and  has  been  shadowed  forth  to 
some  extent  by  actual  or  supposed  discoveries. 
As  fiir  back  as  the  days  of  Barentz,  in  1596, 
without  referring  to  the  earlier  and  more  nn- 
certain  chronicles,  water  was  seen  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  northernmost  cape  of  Novaia  Zem- 
lia ;  and,  until  its  limited  extent  was  defined 
by  direct  observation,  it  was  assumed  to  be  the 
sea  itself.  The  Dutch  fishermen  above  and 
around  Spitzbergen  pushed  their  adventurous 
cruises  through  the  ice  into  open  spaces  vary- 
ing in  size  and  form  with  the  season  and  the 
winds  ;  and  Dr.  Scoresby,  a  venerated  author- 
ity, alludes  to  such  vacancies  in  the  floe  as 
pointing  in  argument  to  a  freedom  of  move- 
ment from  the  north,  indnoing  open  water  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Pole.  Baron  Wrangell, 


when  forty  miles  i^m  the  coast  of  Arctic  Asia, 
saw,  as  he  thoug|it,  a  *  vast,  illimitable  ocean/ 
forgetting  for  the  moment  how  narrow  are  the 
limits  of  human  vision  on  a  sphere.  So,  still 
more  recently,  Captain  Penny  proclaimed  a  sea 
in  Wellington  Sound,  on  the  very  spot  where 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  has  since  left  his  frozen 
ships ;  and  my  predecessor.  Captain  luglefield, 
from  the  mast-head  oi  his  little  vessel,  an- 
nounced an  '  open  polar  basin '  but  fifteen  miles 
off  from  the  ice  which  arrested  our  progress  the 
next  year. 

''AH  these  illusory  discoveries  were  no  doubt 
chronicled  with  perfect  integrity ;  and  it  may 
seem  to  others,  as  since  I  have  left  the  field  it 
sometimes  does  to  myself,  that  my  own,  though 
on  a  larger  scale,  may  one  day  pass  within  the 
same  category.  Unlike  the  others,  however, 
that  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  an  open  sea 
has  been  traveled  for  many  miles  along  its 
coast,  and  was  viewed  frt>m  an  elevation  of  five 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  still  without  a  limit, 
moved  by  a  heavy  swell,  free  of  ice,  and  dash- 
ing in  surf  against  a  rock-bound  shore. 

''It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  the  facts 
which  connect  themselves  with  this  discovery — 
the  melted  snow  upon  the  rocks,  the  crowds  of 
marine  birds,  the  limited  but  still  advancing 
vegetable  life,  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  water — not  to  be  struck  with  their  bearing 
on  the  question  of  a  milder  climate  near  the 
Pole.  To  refer  them  all  to  the  modification  of 
temperature  induced  by  the  proximity  of  open 
water,  is  only  to  change  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  it  leaves  the  inquiry  unsatisfied,  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  open  water  ? 

"  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon 
such  a  discussion.  There  is  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  at  a  time  within  historical  and  even 
recent  limits  the  climate  of  this  region  was 
milder  than  it  is  now.  I  might  baso  this  opin- 
ion on  the  fact,  abundantly  developed  by  our 
expedition,  of  a  secular  elevation  of  the  coast 
line ;  but,  independently  of  the  ancient  beaches 
and  terraces,  and  other  geological  marlss^ 
which  B^ow  that  the  shore  has  risen,  the  stone 
huts  of  the  natives  are  found  scattered  along 
the  line  of  the  bay  in  spots  now  so  fenced  in  by 
ice  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  hunt, 
and  of  course  of  habitation  by  men  who  rely  on 
it  for  subsistence. 

"  Tradition  points  to  these  as  once  favorite 
hunting-grounds  near  open  water.  At  Rensse- 
laer Harbor,  called  by  the  natives  Atmatok,  or 
the  Thawing  Place,  we  met  with  huts  in  quite 
tolerable  preservation,  with  the  stone  pedestals 
still  standing  which  used  to  sustain  the  carcases 
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of  the  captured  seals  and  walrua  Sunn  j  Gorge 
and  a  large  indentation  in  Dallas  Bay,  which 
bears  the  Esquimaux  name  of  the  Inhabited 
Plaeei  showed  us  the  remains  of  a  village, 
surrounded  by  the  bones  of  seals,  walrus  and 
whales,  all  now  cased  in  ice.  In  impressive 
connection  with  the  same  fiicts,  showing  not 
only  the  former  extension  of  the  BBquimaux 
race  to  the  higher  north,  but  the  climatic 
changes  which  may  perhaps  be  still  in  progress 
there,  is  the  sledge-runner  which  Mr.  Morton 
saw  on  the  shores  of  Morris  Bay,  in  latitude 
8IO.  It  was  made  of  the  bone  of  a  whale  and 
worked  out  with  skillful  labor. 

*'  In  this  recapitulation  of  facts  I  am  not  en- 
tering upon  the  question  of  a  warmer  climate 
impressed  upon  this  region  in  virtue  of  a  physi- 
cal law  which  extends  the  isothenos  toward  the 
Pole.  Still  less  am  I  disposed  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  influence  which  ocean  cur- 
rents may  exert  on  the  temperature  of  these 
fitf  northern  regions.  There  is  at  least  one 
man,  an  officer  in  the  same  service  with  myself, 
and  whose  scientific  investigations  do  it  honor, 
with  whom  I  am  content  to  leave  that  discus- 
sion. But  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
those  whose  opportunities  facilitate  the  inquiry, 
whether  it  may  not  be  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
traced  already  to  the  coast  of  Novala  2emlia, 
is  deflected  by  that  peninsula  into  the  space 
around  the  Pole.  It  would  require  a  change 
in  the  mean  Summer  temperature  of  only  a  few 
degrees  to  develop  the  periodical  recurrence  of 
open  water.  The  conditions  which  define  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  and  the  limits  of  the 
glacier  formation  may  have  certainly  a  proxi- 
mate application  to  the  problem  of  such  water 
spaces  near  the  Pole." 

We  will  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself 
for  much  that  Is  interesting  and  spirit-stirring, 
which  the  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  us  to 
quote.  But  we  must  give  the  writer's  account 
of  the  leaving  of  the  ship,  which  had  been  built 
for  a  difi^ent  purpose,  but  which  had  done  for 
our  adventurers  stalwart  service,  and  now  re- 
mains ice-ribbed  and  solitary  in  that  v^t  and 
echoless  region,  with  the  sea-bird  wheeling 
about  her  dismantled  deck,  and  the  polar  raven 
flapping  her  ominous  wings  above  the  silent 
mast.  It  has  carried  our  stars  and  stripes 
further  north  than  any  other  flag  had  ever  been 
borne,  and  that  is  glory  enough  for  one  ship. 

Twenty-one  long  and  dreary  months  have 
passed  away,  and  the  poor  vessel,  already  half 
cut  up  and  torn  to  pieces  to  affbrd  fuel,  roust  be 
abandoned;  and  there  Is  an  attempt  to  be 
cheerful  in  the  commander's  description  of  the 


parting  scene  which  to  us  seems  very  toacb- 
ing: 

**  Our  last  farewell  to  the  brig  was  made  witll 
more  solemnity.  The  entire  ship^s  company 
was  collected  in  one  dismantled  Winter-cham- 
ber to  take  part  in  the  ceremonial.  It  was 
Snnday.  Our  moss  walls  had  been  torn  down, 
and  the  wood  that  supported  them  bnmed. 
Our  beds  were  off'  at  the  boats.  Hie  galley  was 
unfurnished  and  cold.  Everything  about  the 
little  den  of  refuge  was  desolate. 

''We  read  prayers  and  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible ;  and  then,  all  standing  silently  round,  I 
took  Sir  John  Franklin's  portrait  from  its  frame 
and  cased  it  in  an  India  rubber  scroll.  I  next 
read  the  reports  of  inspection  and  survey  which 
had  been  made  by  the  several  commisaons 
organiased  for  the  purpose,  all  of  them  testifying 
to  the  necessities  under  which  I  was  about  to 
act  I  then  addressed  the  party ;  I  did  not 
aflfect  to  disguise  the  difficulties  that  were  before 
us ;  but  I  assured  them  that  they  could  all  be 
overcome  by  energy  and  subordination  to  com- 
mand ;  and  that  the  thirteen  hundred  miles  of 
ice  and  water  that  lay  between  us  and  North 
Greenland  conld  be  traversed  with  safety  for 
most  of  us,  and  hope  for  all.  I  added,  that  as 
men  and  messmates,  it  was  the  duty  of  us  all, 
enjoined  by  gallantry  as  well  as  religion,  to 
postpone  every  consideration  of  self  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wounded  and  sick,  and  that  this 
must  be  regarded  by  every  man  and  under  all 
circumstances  as  a  paramount  order.  In  con- 
clusion, I  told  them  to  think  over  the  trials  we 
had  all  of  us  gone  through,  and  to  remember 
each  man  for  himself  how  often  an  nnseen 
Power  had  rescued  him  in  peril,  and  I  admon- 
ished them  still  to  place  reliance  upon  Him  who 
could  not  change. 

**  I  was  met  with  a  right  spirit  After  a  short 
conference  an  engagement  was  drawn  up  by 
one  of  the  olBcers,  and  brought  to  me  with  Hie 
signatures  of  all  the  company  without  an  ex- 
ception.   It  read  as  follows : 

" '  SsooND  Gnmnu.  Exnsnvnr,     \ 
Bkiq  ADVAircs,  Haj  20,  1866.  / 

"  *  The  nndertlgned,  beiag  couTinced  of  ibe  imponi- 
Mlity  of  th«  ISbention  of  the  hrig,  and  equalljr  coBTineed 
of  the  ImpoMibUity  of  remaJirfng  in  the ioe»  third  Winter, 
do  ferrentlj  concur  with  the  commeoder  in  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  south  by  moana  of  boata. 

" '  Knowing  the  trials  and  hardahipg  which  are  before 
as,  and  feelini^  the  neecMlty  of  union,  harmony  and  ditd- 
pUne,  we  have  tetermined  to  aUde  ftithfnUy  by  the  expe- 
dition and  oar  sick  commdcs,  and  to  do  all  that  we 
as  true  men,  to  advance  Uie  ol^ecta  in  view. 

"  *  HRjr«T  BaooKB,       J.  Wall  Wnaos, 
"^JjiacBS  M<36art,        ik]foiiBo»AU, 
" '  OBotoi  But,         J.  J.  liaTM, 
''  *  Wm.  Moktos,  Acscst  9Qnj43, 

**'C.  Ohlbbt,  ftc,  &c' 
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**  I  had  prepared  a  brief  memorial  of  the  con- 
sideratiooa  which  jastifled  our  abandoament  of 
the  ve&sel,  and  had  read  it  as  part  of  my  ad- 
dress. I  now  fixed  it  to  a  stanchion  near  the 
gangway,  where  it  must  attract  the  notice  of 
any  who  might  seek  as  hereafter,  and  stand 
with  them  as  my  vindication  for  the  step,  in 
case  we  should  be  overtaken  by  disaster.  It 
closed  with  these  words : 

"  '  I  regard  the  abandoament  of  th«  brig  as  Inevitable. 
We  hare  by  actual  inspection  but  thirty-six  days  provi- 
sions, and  a  careful  survey  shows  that  we  cannot  cut  more 
firewood  without  rendering  our  craft  unseaworthy.  A 
third  Winter  would  force  us,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
starvation,  to  resort  to  Esquimaux  habits,  and  give  up  all 
hope  of  remaining  by  the  vessel  and  her  resources.  It 
would  therefore  in  no  manner  advance  the  search  after  Sir 
John  Franklin. 

"  *  Under  any  circumstances,  to  remain  longer  would  be 
deetmctive  to  those  of  oar  little  party  who  have  already 
suffered  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate  and  its 
tendencies  to  disease.  Scurvy  has  enfeebled  more  or  less 
every  man  in  the  expedition  ;  and  an  anomalous  spasmodic 
disorder,  allied  to  tetanus,  has  cost  us  the  life  of  two  of  our 
most  prized  comrades. 

"  *  I  hope,  speaking  on  the  part  of  my  eompanions  and 
myself,  that  wo  have  done  all  that  we  ought  to  do  to 
pTovo  our  tenacity  of  porpoee  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
which  we  have  undertaken.  This  attempt  to  escape  by 
croMing  the  southern  ice  on  sledges  is  regarded  by  me  as 
an  imperative  duty— the  only  means  of  saving  ourselves 
and  preserving  the  laboriously  earned  results  of  the  expe- 
dition. E.  K.  KANE,  Com.  Grinnell  Expedition. 

<*  *  AovANCi,  Rbkbsblaxk  Bit,  May  20, 1865.' " 

"  We  then  went  upon  deck ;  the  flags  were 
hoisted  and  hauled  down  again,  and  our  party 
walked  once  or  twice  around  the  brig,  looking 
at  her  timbers  and  exchanging  comments  upon 
the  scars  which  reminded  them  of  every  stage 
of  her  dismantling.  Our  figure-head— the  fair 
Augusta,  the  little  blue  girl,  with  pink  cheeks, 
who  had  lost  her  breast  by  an  iceberg  and  her 
nose  by  a  nip  off  Bedeviled  Beach — ^was  taken 
from  our  bows  and  placed  aboard  the  Hope. 
*  She  is,  at  any  rate,  wood,'  said  the  men,  when 
I  hesitated  about  giving  them  the  additional 
burden  ;  '  and  if  we  cannot  oairy  her  fu,  we 
can  bum  her.' 

"  No  one  thought  of  the  mockery  of  cheers ; 
we  had  no  festival-liquor  to  mislead  our  per- 
ception of  the  real  state  of  things.  When  all 
hands  were  quite  ready,  we  scrambled  off  over 
the  ice  together,  much  like  a  gang  of  stevedores 
going  to  work  over  a  quay  full  of  broken  cargo. 

**  On  reaching  the  boats,  the  party  were  reg< 
nlarly  mustered,  and  divided  between  the  two. 
A  rigid  inspection  was  had  of  every  article  of 
personal  equipment  Each  man  had  a  woolen 
underdress  and  an  Esquimaux  suit  of  fur  cloth- 
ing— kapetah,  nessak,  and  nannooke  complete, 
with  boots  of  oar  own  make ;  that  la  to  say, 


one  pair  of  canvas  foced  with  walrus-hide,  and 
another  inside  made  of  the  cabin  Brussels  car- 
pet. In  addition  to  this,  each  carried  a  rue- 
raddy  adjusted  to  fit  him  comfortably,  a  pair 
of  socks  next  his  skin,  and  a  pair  of  large  gog- 
gles for  snow-blindness,  made  Esquimaux  fash- 
ion by  cutting  a  small  slit  in  a  piece  of  wood. 
Some  of  us  had  gutta  percha  masks  fitting 
closely  to  the  face,  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
domino  ;  but  these  were  still  less  favorable  to 
personal  appearance  than  the  goggles.  The 
provision-bagfl  and  other  stores  were  numbered, 
and  each  man  and  officer  had  his  own  bag  and 
a  place  assigned  for  it,  to  prevent  confltsion  in 
rapid  stowing  and  uustowing. 

"  Kxcluding  four  sick  men,  who  were  unable 
to  move,  and  myself,  who  hod  to  drive  the  dog- 
team  and  serve  as  common  carrier  and  courier, 
we  numbered  bat  twelve  men — ^which  would 
have  given  six  to  a  sledge,  or  too  few  to  move 
it  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  concentrate 
our  entire  force  upon  one  sledge  at  a  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  important  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  organization  that  matters 
of  cooking,  sleeping,  baggage  and  rations 
should  be  regulated  by  separate  messes. 

"  The  routine  I  established  was  the  most  pre- 
cise :  daily  prayers  both  morning  and  evening, 
all  hands  gathering  round  in  a  circle  and  stand- 
ing uncovered  during  the  short  exercise  ;  regu- 
lated hours ;  fixed  duties  and  positions  at  the 
track  lines  and  on  the  halt ;  the  cooking  to  be 
taken  by  turns,  the  captains  of  the  boats  alone 
being  excused.  The  charge  of  the  log  was 
confided  to  Dr.  Hayes,  and  the  running  survey 
to  Mr.  Sontag.  Though  little  could  be  expected 
from  either  of  these  gentlemen  at  this  time,  I 
deemed  it  best  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  voyaging ;  and  after  we  left  the  first 
ices  of  Smith's  Straits  I  was  indebted  to  them 
for  valuable  results.  The  thermometer  was  ob- 
served every  three  hours. 

*<  To  my  faithful  Mend  and  first  officer,  Boat- 
swain Brooks,  I  assigned  the  command  of  the 
boats  and  sledges.  I  knew  how  well  he  was 
fitted  foj  it ;  and  when  forced,  as  I  waa  after* 
ward  during  the  descent,  to  be  in  constant  mo- 
tion between  the  sick-station,  the  Esquimaux 
settlements  and  the  deserted  brig,  I  felt  safe  in 
the  assurance  of  his  tried  fidelity  and  indomi- 
table resolntion.  The  party  under  him  was 
marshalled  at  the  rue-raddies  as  a  single  gang ; 
but  the  messes  were  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  two  whale-boats,  and  when  we  came  after- 
ward to  the  open  water  the  crews  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  way.  With  this  organiza- 
tion we  set  out  on  our  march." 
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ANSON  BUHLIHQAME. 
Tbb  BuVJect  of  this  sketch  occaplee  a  wi^e 
space  in  the  pablio  eje.  In  the  vigor  of  earlj 
muhood,  lie  bu  sprang  euddenlj  npoa  the 
Break,  like  Hinerva  ftom  the  brain  of  Jnpiter, 
Mmed  complete  in  the  polished  helmet  of  rea- 
■OD  ftnd  the  glittering  panoply  of  elotjaence,  to 
do  battle  for  the  awards  of  antarnlahed  cfalv- 
alr7  and  ondanntGd  moral  courage.  His  brief 
career  hae  tbns  far  lieen  brilliant  and  heroic, 
and  he  has  already  concentrated  upon  himeelf, 
as  the  center  of  a  Bublime  moral  spectacle,  the 
fixed  and  earoeiit  gute  of  a  Taet  concourse  of 
hli  fellow  coantfTmen.  Few  persons  have,  at 
M  early  a  period  of  life,  produced  Fuch  strong 
soil  wide  QDdiilaUouB  In  the  cnrrent  of  popular 


sentiment  If  be  potiiesi  the  reqddte  ele~ 
menta  to  meet  tbe  ardent  anticipatioDs  of  hit 
fHends,  excited  by  his  lofty  and  gallant  beai- 
ing,  bts  fature  career  will  render  him  illustri- 
ous as  an  honor  to  hie  conntiy  and  an  tnna- 
ment  to  his  race. 

Hr.  Burlingame,  in  hie  present  poaittoa,  is  Do 
ordinary  cnan.  Whether  his  attitude  bu  been 
the  result  of  fortuitous  circumalaDces,  adroitly 
wielded  to  advantage,  or  is  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  Dinn  born  to  stand  among  tbe  dis- 
tinguished few  to  the  front  rank  of  this  pro- 
grepsive  age.  leading  tbe  way  to  a  higher  state 
of  social  and  civic  harmony,  and  exhibiting  a 
more  fHili  expres>!on  of  the  Divine  image,  the 
future  will  attest.    We  view  him  as  a  haman 
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being  suddenly  coming  up  from  the  jungles  of 
his  native  forests,  and  ere  the  ''  exuviie  *'  of  the 
chase  and  the  rude  implements  of  frontier  hus- 
bandry are  discarded,  exhibiting  such  graceful 
feats  of  moral  ''athlsete''  as  give  abundant 
promise  of  future  renown.  We  offer  no  apology 
for  placing  him  in  our  gallery  of  distingnished 
citizens. 

Anson  Burllnganie  was  born  about  the  year 
1820,  on  an  Indian  reservation,  in  Western 
Ohio.  His  father  was,  at  the  time,  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  army,  staUoned  in  that 
wilderness  country  to  protect  the  incipient 
scattered  settlements  from  falling  a  prey  to 
their  Aboriginal  neighbors.  Of  his  childhood 
and  early  youth  we  have  little  knowledge.  We 
infer,  however,  from  his  position  as  a  tenant 
of  the  wilderness,  that  his  early  scholastic  priv- 
ileges were  extremely  meager.  Almost  from 
infancy,  he  was  accustomed  to  find  his  way  over 
the  prairies  and  among  the  forests  in  pursuit  of 
game.  His  dog  and  rifle,  and,  haply,  a  friendly 
Indian,  were  his  ordinary  companions.  Thus 
was  he  inured  to  toil,  hardened  to  endurance, 
and  accustomed  to  danger.  Wild  and  strange 
Indians  he  approached  without  timidity,  and 
made  them  participants  of  his  sports.  Bears, 
and  wolves,  and  catamounts  were  the  objects 
of  his  pursuit,  and  whether  attended  or  alone 
he  felt  himself  equal  to  any  encounter  with 
these  ferocious  beasts  of  prey.  Trained  up  aC' 
cording  to  the  usages  of  Western  frontier  life, 
with  his  rifle  constantly  at  his^side,  either  as  a 
weapon  of  attaelc  or  defense,  he  early  acquired 
great  skill  in  its  use,  so  that  he  rarely  missed 
his  aim.  His  reputation* in  this  respect  has  not 
been  without  its  subsequent  use,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, when  challenged  to  the  field  of  honor, 
his  antagonist  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  pru- 
dential sentiment  that  "  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor,"  and  avoided  the  deadly  en- 
counter. 

During  the  memorable  Presidential  campaign 
of  1840,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  law  at  Detroit,  and 
took  the  stump  to  advocate  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  His  general  intelligence,  strong 
perceptive  powers,  and  ready  volubility  of 
speech  gave  interest  to  his  efforts,  and  his  repu- 
tation was  at  once  established  as  an  extraordi- 
narily eloquent  and  promising  young  man.  We 
soon  after  find  him  in  the  Law  School,  in  Gam- 
bridge,  Massachusetts ;  and  in  1844,  while  yet 
a  student,  he  took  the  stump  for  Henry  Clay  in 
that  State,  and  greatly  extended  his  reputation 
as  a  forcible,  logical  reasoner  and  a  fascinating 

rhetorical  speaker. 
Vol.  ni— 35. 


Having  completed  his  elementary  studies 
and  obtained  license  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
law,  he  soon  after  opened  an  office  in  Bo8toi»> 
and  secured  at  once,  by  his  assiduity  and  effi- 
ciency,- a  successful  practice  in  his  profession, 
and  soon  took  rank  with  the  distinguished  so- 
licitors and  counsellors  of  his  adopted  State. 
Soon  after  becoming  established  in  business  he 
married  an  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  Isaac  Livermore,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant 
of  Boston. 

In  1854  our  hero  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Gharlestown  district  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. Hitherto  his  labors  had  been  confined 
mainly  to  professional  business,  to  private  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  to  occasional  discussions  of 
important  truths  in  popular  assemblies,  when 
called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  ascend  the  pub- 
lic ^*  tribunal "  in  defense  of  popular  rights,  or 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  great  interests  of  hu- 
man progress  and  social  refinement.  Unosten- 
tacious  in  manner  and  retiring  in  social  habits, 
whatever  he  undertook  he  did  well — ^whether 
acting  for  the  public,  for  his  clients  or  for  the 
private  interests  of  himself  alone.  But  on  en- 
tering into  an  official  position,  he  felt  that^all 
his  private  interests  and  aspirations  must  be 
made  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  public  good. 
Thus  he  entered  upon  his  public  duties  with  a 
perfect  abandon  of  self,  and  a  full  determina- 
tion to  sustain  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
constituents,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  personal 
considerations  or  at  whatever  hazard  of  con- 
sequences. In  the  exciting  and  all-absorbing 
conflict  between  the  antagonistic  interests  of 
free  and  slave  labor,  sustained  respectively  by 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  he  planted 
himself  boldly  upon  Ihe  liberal  platform  of  his 
constituents,  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  own 
feelings,  and  sustained  himself  with  such  power 
of  argument  and  such  intrepidity  of  tactics  as 
to  array  against  him  the  entire  force  of  the  an- 
tagonistic party,  sagaciously  judging  if  they 
could  silence  his  batteries,  the  citadel  of  the 
opposition  must  surrender  at  discretion.  In 
this  arduous  and  protracted  struggle  our  hero 
achieved  laurels  rarely  accorded  to  a  political 
gladiator.  On  one  occasion  the  Hon.  ICr. 
Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  writhing  under  the 
force  of  well-attested  facts  and  logical  deduo* 
tions,  chose  to  assume  the  attitude  of  injured 
innocence,  and  challenged  Mr.  Burlingame  to 
mortal  combat  Our  hero  promptly  accepted 
ythe  challenge,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of 
New  England  representatives,  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  intermeddling  officials,  named  the  Clifton 
House,  in  Canada,  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Mr. 
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Brooks,  doabtlese  from  prudential  motives, 
chose  to  regard  the  trouble  of  repairing  to 
Canada  as  too  great  a  sacrifiee  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  little  sport  in  shooting  ;  and,  without  sug- 
gesting to  his  antagonist  a  shadow  of  objection, 
instead  of  meeting  him  in  Canada,  blowed  the 
matter  in  the  public  journals.  Thus  ended  this 
exciting  duel,  not  entirelj  without  harmful 
consequences ;  for  one  of  the  parties  will  al- 
ways be  considered  a  little  lop-winged  by  chiv- 
alrous advocates  of  the  "  code  of  honor." 

Dueling  baa  ever  been  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  New  England  ;  yet  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  case,  and  its  comic  end, 
seems  to  have  so  far  palliated  the  offense  that 
on  his  subsequent  appearance  upon  the  stomp 
Mr.  Burlingame  has  been  everywhere  hailed 
with  unwonted  enthusiasm,  and  has  lately  been 
reelected  to  Congress  for  a  second  term. 


MARCUS   CURTIUS:  A   LEQCND  OF   ROME. 


BY  r.   BUHD. 


WiTHcr  the  Forum  yawned  the  earth, 

The  Romans  stood  aghaat ; 
And  anxioafl  looks  and  earnest  worda 

Among  the  crowd  were  pass*^— 
The  J  eager  cried,  "  What  roeaneth  this? 

ShaU  Rome,  the  atj,  fall? 
Shall  earth's  dark  caverns  swallow  up 

Her  glory,  arms,  and  all? 
Te  gods,  arert  destractiom  1 

Haruiqiieea,  declare 
What  is  this  dreadful  omen  f 

And  hodes  it  foul  or  fair  V 

Then  cried  a  karutpeao  aloud. 

That  all  the  crowd  might  hear, 
"  We've  viewed  the  entrailii,  souglit  the  shrine. 

And  now  it  seemeth  clear 
Tliat  Rome  shall  stand  eternally. 

And  never  perish,  yrhtn 
She  gives  tlie  earth  her  noblest  gift, 

And  it  shall  close  again." 

Huoh  marveled  then  the  Roumm, 

And  questioned  curiously— 
*<  What  is  Rome's  best  and  noblest  giftf 

What  can  this  ofTering  be? 
Ist  money,  temples,  images? 

Or  instruments  of  war  f 
Or  primal  spoils  from  fallen  (bee 

Brought  hither  from  afar  ?" 

Young  IfarcDj  Curtios,  pMsing  hy» 

To  them  aloud  did  call, 
**  What  means  this  great  commotion  f" 

And  when  they  told  him  all, 
Thus  spake  young  Marcus  Curtius— 
"  Hath  Rome  a  sacrifice 
Better  than  arms  and  noble  youth 

That  raise  her  to  the  skioH?" 
And  then  he  swore  a  noble  oath, 

With  lifted  hand  on  high, 
That  he,  for  Rome's  salvation, 

Would  give  himself  to  die ; 


Would  make  that  cave  his  sepulcher, 

Hie  earth  his  winding-sheet, 
To  give  to  Rome  eternity. 

And  make  her  power  complete. 

They,  wondering,  stood  in  sileBee, 
But  Curtius  homeward  ran, 
And  armed  himself,  bestrode  his  steed^ 
And  straight  returned  again. 

Thus  passed  he  on  ;  with  reverence 
The  crowd  made  bare  the  head. 
And  maidens  gaxed  on  him  and  wept, 
And  matrons  gased  and  prayed  ; 
He  reigned  his  steed  upon  the  brink, 

And  gAzed  without  a  sij^, 
Upon  the  lovely  city,  Rome, 

For  which  he  now  must  die ; 
On  saored  Father  Tiber, 

And  on  the  pleasant  land, 
On  hill  and  vale  and  capital, 

And  temples,  vast  and  grand ; 
And  then  upon  the  multitude 

That  stood  in  silence  there, 
And  waving  them  a  last  adieu, 

He  chMped  his  hands  in  prayer 
To  gods  above,  to  gods  below, 

The  Lare$f  too,  of  Rome, 
That  they  would  grant  him  passage  safe 

To  Pluto's  gloomy  home  ; 
That  they  wtfuld  prosper  Ronutn  atms, 

Woold  guard  the  Roman  name. 
And  grant  to  Rome  efenrifiy, 

And  ever-growing  fame. 

He  looked  upon  the  yawning  ehaam 

That  opened  close  beneath. 

And  waved  his  gleaming  sword  on  high 

In  greeting  unto  death. 

Then  dashed  the  spurs  into  his  steed. 

And  ttiged  him  down  the  steep, 
Till  both  in  echoing  darkness  fdl. 
And  horse  and  rider,  plume  and  mail. 

All  perished  in  the  deep. 

Then  cried  aloud  the  priests  of  Rome, 
That  all  the  crowd  might  hear, 
«  Ne'er  be  it  said  that  Romans  fkSL 
Such  virtue  to  revere  I 
Bring  fbrth  the  Ant  fruits  of  jonr  soil, 

And  pour  them  o'er  his  head. 
And  offer  an  oblation 

Unto  the  pious  dead." 

With  joyful  haste  the  people  ran 

To  do  as  they  were  tau^t, 
And  brought  their  com  and  oil  and  wine, 

And  garlands  maidens  brou^t ; 
They  slowly  cast  their  oflTeringB  in, 

And  stopped  to  check  a  tear, 
And  seemed  they  all  as  if  they  decked 

Some  lovely  infant's  bier. 
And  eadi  in  solemn  accents  cried, 

As  they  slowly-  turned  f  way, 
*'  0,  where  hath  Rome  another  son 

Like  him  wo  mourn  to-day  ? 

WoMASf's  Riains. — We  know  no  rights  of  wmnan  that 
are  separated  from  the  rights  of  man.  There  is  no  f^Jozy 
inflicted  upon  the  one  that  does  not  recoil  upon  the  other. 
If  the  Turk  keeps  woman  in  abject  slavery,  the  Turk  him- 
self beoomes  a  degenerate  slave.  [London  Leader. 


PETALESHAROO. 


PETALESHAROO. 

Trib  remarkable  brave  was  a  Pawnee,  Mid 
was  bom  withia  the  bonails  of  that  tribe  about 
IT95-t.  [A  bravo  ia  ooe  remove  below  aehier, 
»dA  %  warrior  one  below  &  brave.]  He  waa 
tbe  eon  of  Loteleiba,  the  prlnoipal  chief  of  the 
Pawueee,  and  commonly  knowD  ta  tbe  hnife 
durf,  and  was  noted  Tor  the  noble  ejmnietrj  of 
hie  person,  bis  prowem  In  the  chaae,  and  his 
DDdaunted  and  romantic  coarage.  In  M^or 
Long'a  ezpedltloD  to  the  Bockj  Moantain«,  in 
1819-20.  he  became  acquainted  nich  Fetale- 
aharoo,  and  It  was  through  hie  inQuence  that 
tbii  joang  brave  waa  Induced  lo  viait  Washing- 
ton.  In  1S21,  witJi  a  large  delegation  of  his  tribe. 

Dr.  Horse,  in  his  "  Indian  Report,"  gives  Uie 
following   anecdote   of   thla    gallant   savage, 
which  excites  oar  highest  admiration,  andihowa 
that  the  meet  refined  and  Cliristian  seotimeD 
are  •omelimee  concealed  beaeath  a  red  akin ; 

"At  tbe  age  of  twenty-one  be  waa  ao  di 
tlnguiahed  by  hla  abilities  and  prowesa  tiiat  1 
was  called  the  '  braced  of  the  braoa.'  Bat  a  fe 
jeara  prcvioaa  to  1821  it  waa  a  custom,  not 


odI;  with  hia  nalioQ,  bat  those  adjacent,  to  tor- 
lure  and  barn  captives  aseacriflceato  the  Great 
Star.  In  an  expedition  performed  by  some  of 
hia  coaotrymen  against  tbe  Iteans,  a  female 
waa  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  waa  doomed 
to  BuffcT  according  to  their  usages.  She  was 
fastened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  as- 
aembled  upon  the  adjoining  plUn  to  witaeas 
the  scene.  Thia  brave,  unob^rved,  bad  sta- 
tioned two  fleet  bones  at  a  small  distance,  and 
was  seated  among  the  crowd  aa  a  silent  spec- 
tator. Alt  were  anxiously  waiting  to  enjoy  tbe 
spectacle  of  the  flrst  contact  of  the  flamea  with 
their  victim,  trhea,  to  their  aslODlsbment,  a 
brave  waa  aeen  rending  asnnder  the  cords 
which  bound  her,  aud,  with  the  swiftness  ot 
thoaght,  bearing  her  Id  his  arms  Iwyond  the 
amazed  muititnde,  where,  placing  her  upon  one 
horse,  and  mounting  himself  upon  the  oUier, 
he  L>ore  her  olf  eafb  to  hGrft*lends  and  conntry. 
This  act  would  have  endangered  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  chief;  Imt  such  waa  hii  sway  in  the 
tril«  that  no  oae  presumed  to  censure  the  dar^ 
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In  18:il  Petale^haroo  was  in  Washington 
City,  where  he  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention 
on  account  of  his  handsome  form,  intelligent 
and  amiable  face  and  manly  demeanor.  Here, 
too,  the  fame  of  his  mad  exploit,  in  the  rescue 
of  the  Itean  woman,  had  preceded  him,  and  the 
yoang  ladies  of  Miss  Whitens  seminary  in  that 
place  resolved  to  give  him  a  demonstration  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  humane  conduct.  They  therefore 
presented  him  an  elegant  silver  medal,  appro- 
.priately  inscribed,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing short  but  affectionate  address :  "  Brother ! 
accept  this  token  of  our  esteem ;  always  wear 
it  for  our  sakes ;  and  when  again  you  have  the 
power  of  saving  a  poor  woman  from  death  and 
torture,  think  of  this  and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescue." 

To  this  Petalesharoo  made  the  following  gal- 
lant and  characteristic  reply.  Taking  the 
medal,  which  had  just  been  suspended  on  his 
neck  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  fair  donors, 
and  holding  it  up  before  the  company  so  that 
all  might  see  it,  he  thus  spoke :  "  This  will 
give  me  more  ease  than  I  ever  had,  and  I  will 
listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to  white  men.  I 
am  glad  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  have 
heard  of  the  good  act  I  have  done.  My  broth- 
ers and  sisters  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance, 
but  I  now  know  what  I  have  done.  I  did  it  in 
ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good, 
but  by  giving  me  this  medal  I  know  it." 

We  will  give  one  more  of  Dr.  Morse's  anec- 
dotes of  this  brave  Petalesharoo,  in  which  also 
Letelesha,  the  knife  chief,  his  father,  figured. 
It  is  as  follows : 

'*  Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the 
Itean  woman  one  of  the  warriors  of  Leteleslia 
brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy  whom  he 
had  taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sac- 
rifice him  to  Venus,  and  the  time  was  appointed. 
Letelesha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do 
away  the  custom,  and  now  consulted  Petale- 
sharoo upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The 
yonng  brave  said,  *  I  will  rescue  the  boy,  as  a 
warrior  should,  by  force'  His  father  was  un- 
willing that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second 
time,  and  used  great  exertions  to  raise  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  captive.  All  that  were  able  con- 
tributed, and  a  pile  was  made  of  it  at  the  lodge 
of  the  knife  chief,  who  then  summoned  the 
warrior  before  him.  When  he  had  arrived  the 
chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchan- 
dise and  deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior 
refused.  Letelesha  then  waved  his  war  club  in 
the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey,  or  prepare  for 


instant  death.  ^  Strike/  Boid  Petalesharco,  */ 
wUl  meet  the  venffeanee  of  his  friendt,'  But  the 
prudent  and  excellent  Letelesha  resolved  to  use 
one  more  endeavor  before  committing  such  an 
act.  He  therefore  increased  the  amount  of 
property,  which  had  the  desired  effect  The 
boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  history  of  this 
noble  brave,  we  add  the  following  poem,  from 
our  constant  and  valued  correspondent, 
"  Xenette 


.V 


PETALfSHAROO  ;  Or,i  Ttai  HAmnr's  RaBCvv. 


BT  XKXXm. 


'TwAS  morning,  and  the  earl/  Ught 

Flashed  throagh  the  fore<it  trees, 
Whoso  dcirj  leaves  wilh  gentle  sigh 

Waved  fai  the  passing  breeze. 
Yet  heeding  not  the  breath  of  floven, 

Or  bird-notes  in  the  air, 
Hie  red  man  sat  with  aspect  stem 

In  gloomy  council  there. 

"  Aye  I  let  her  die-  the  captive  maid !" 

The  haughty  chieftain  said, 
And  warriors  stem,  in  mate  assent, 

Bowed  low  each  crested  head- 
All  save  one  youth  who  sits  apart, 

'Watching  with  flashing  eyes, 
As  with  a  proud,  firm  step  comes  forth 

The  youthful  sacrifice. 

Ah,  maiden  I  in  thine  hovr  of  need 

Is  there  no  friendly  arm 
To  shield  thee  from  the  murd'roan  deed? 

To  rescue  thee  from  harm? 
Where  are  the  warriors  of  thy  tribe, 

Thy  nation's  pride  and  flower, 
That  thon  art  iband  defenseless  thna, 

Hero  in  this  trying  hour  f 

Alone,  alone,  poor  captive  maid  I 

Thou  must  thy  doom  await, 
Must  bear  the  torture  and  the  flame, 

And  straggle  with  thy  late— 
The  wild  Iteans'  wigwams  dear 

No  more  may  greet  thine  eye  ; 
And  yet  thy  high  heart  faQeth  not, 

Thus  fearfully  to  die. 

Firm  bound  unto  the  fatal  stake 

The  youthful  victim  stands, 
While  calmly,  proudly,  o'er  her  breast 

She  folds  her  fettered  hands. 
And  upward  on  the  breeaes  floats 

The  music  of  her  prayer, 
*'  Great  Spirit  1  to  thy  sunny  land 

I  oome>— receive  me  there  I" 

WOd  through  the  deep  and  echoing  glen 

A  fearful  war-whoop  rings, 
And  fh>m  that  band  of  dark -browed  men 

A  youthful  warrior  springs. 
No  stop,  no  stay,  one  rspUl  fitrrdn> 

Of  his  accostooied  blade. 
The  leathern  thong  dissevered  fklh^- 

Free  is  the  captiTe  niAid ! 
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With  netyous  arm  quick  to  his  heart    • 

He  clasfM  the  focuuiD's  child, 
And  lilLO  a  wild  do«r,  fleet  and  tne. 

Darts  forward  through  the  wild, 
fleet  steeds  await  the  fearless  hrave— 

One  instant,  and  away 
Ttaey  dart  with  Indian  arrow's  speed 

Fortji  through  the  forest  gray. 

No  warrior's  shout  of  fierce  pursuit 

The  echoing  wild  gives  back  ; 
No  spear  by  vengeful  chieftain  hurPd 

Arrests  them  in  their  track  ; 
But  wond'ring  at  the  daring  deed. 

With  folded  arms  they  stand, 
And  undecided  calmly  wait 

The  haughty  chief 's  command. 

'*  Warriors,"  at  length  the  chieftain  cries, 
"  This  is  a  daring  deed, 
But  shall  we  to  the  fearless  youth 

Deny  the  victor's  meed  ? 
Tifl  the  Great  SpiriVs  power  displayed, 

Let  us  his  wrath  appease — 
The  youth  ia  brave — the  maid  is  f^ee— 

Hence  to  your  homes.  Pawnees  I" 


•-^- 


HARRfET   RAYMOND  ; 
OR,  TUG   GIRL  WHO  FELT  SUB  HAD  A  DESTINY. 


BT  ERNKsr  nicLnavaxziir. 


CUAFTER    L 

Harriet  Raymond  was  a  poor  girl  liviag  iu 
the  town  of  Gastine,  Maine ;  yet  liTing  iq  a 
place  like  this,  where  the  Penobscot  sweeps 
down  from  its  frozen  source,  a  strong,  dashing, 
northern  beauty,  casting  a  lovely  arm  around 
the  pretty  peninsula  which  advances  to  give 
her  a  last  caress  before  her  bridal  with  the  sea, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  character  of  the  girl 
assumed  a  tone  analogous  to  the  scenes  in 
which  she  had  been  reared. 

Gastine  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  nn-Yan* 
kee  looking  places  to  be  found  upon  the  east- 
cm  coast  It  has  no  bustle,  stir,  nor  go-ahead- 
ativeness.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  an  obsiinate 
look  of  antique  fixedness  enough  to  put  a  right 
down  Yankee  into  fits,  and  enough  of  the 
quality  to  make  it  creep  directly  into  the  heart 
of  the  lover.of  the  picturesque  and  the  lover  of 
tranquility.  How  this  most  beautiful  town  has 
contrived  to  escape  the  mania  for  enterprise  so 
afflictive  in  our  Eastern  cities  I  will  not  stop  to 
inquire ;  but  so  it  is,  and  the  place  has  all  the 
repose,  the  verdure  and  something  like  decay, 
which  is  BO  touchiugly  attractive  in  an  old 
city.  It  even  has  a  foreign  look,  a  tinge  of 
French. 

No  wonder,  for  it  was  first  settled  by  the 
Baron  Gastine,  a  French  nobleman,  so  early  as 
1644,  who,  becoming  disgusted  with  civilized 
life,  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  aborig- 
inal chie&,  and  built  himself  a  castle  here  in 


the  wilderness,  at  the  mouth  of  this  noble  river 
I  will  not  stay  to  recount  the  history  of  Gas- 
tine, full  of  stirring  interest  as  it  is,  having  re- 
ferred to  it  simply  as  a  reason  for  the  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  place.  The  low,  heavy-looking 
wooden  houses,  discolored  by  age,  gleam 
through  abundance  of  shrubbery,  and  tall  over- 
hanging trees  wear  the  solemn  look  of  time- 
honored  association.  The  Penobscot  bearing 
the  shadows  of  untrodden  forests,  and  the 
image  of  Katahdin  painted  upon  its  waters, 
comes  down  with  a  northern  tribute,  and  to 
the  south  and  east  the  ocean  dandles  the  Bay 
of  Penobscot  with  the  Fox  Islands,  and  tosses 
Mount  Desert  into  the  foreground  with  so  little 
ceremony  that  the  island  stands  up  high  and 
dry,  but  made  perfectly  bald  by  the  roughness 
of  usage.  In  truth,  such  is  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  such 
the  quietude  of  Gastine,  that  one  of  a  poetic 
fancy  might  be  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  forgotten 
bye-nook  into  which  he  might  be  tempted  to 
glide  when  weary  and  sick  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  great  noisy  world. 

Here  lived  Harriet  Raymond  till  she  was 
seventeen  or  eighteen — one  of  that  class  of 
people  who  are  poor,  and  whose  ancestors  have 
always  been  poor ;  and  not  one  of  whom  bad 
ever  thought  of  being  otherwise  than  poor ; 
consequently  she  had  few  of  the  discomforts  of 
poverty ;  I  mean  discomforts  arising  to  persons 
whose  senses,  tastes  and  physical  organization 
are  hereditarily  too  refined  for  their  fallen  for- 
tunes ;  such,  always  filling  a  false  position  in 
life,  are  the  most  painful  sufferers  of  poverty, 
and  the  most  painful  provokers  of  our  sympa- 
thie&  To  have  "  seen  better  days  "  is  one  of 
the  saddest  of  all  phrases.  After  all,  hunger 
and  cold  are  trifles  in  themselves— they  cannot 
last  long,  ere  death,  in  the  absence  of  other 
succor,  lays  a  chill  but  kindly  hand  upon  us ; 
but  the  chilling-  experience  which  reveiTes  in 
fortune  bring  to  all,  is  a  blight,  a  slow,  wither- 
ing blight  upon  the  heart,  transforming  hope 
to  a  mockery ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  taking 
faith,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  soul,  taking 
her  out  of  our  being,  and  in  the  wreck  of  faith 
in  the  earthly,  Gfod  be  praised  if  faith  in  the 
heavenly  die  not  also. 

Harriet  Raymond  knew  none  of  these  things ; 
indeed,  feelings  of  this  sort  were  so  foreign  to 
her  habits  of  life  that  she  had  never  thought 
whether  they  were  rich  or  poor.  She  was  a  ro- 
bust girl,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  supper  went 
to  bed  without  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  or 
snatched  a  crust  out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
younger  ones  and  ate  it,  making  queer  faces  to 
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the  child  all  the  time,  and  saying  so  manj 
funny  things,  that  he  took  the  matter  perfectly 
in  coui'se.  She  saw  her  mother  working  for 
their  more  wealthy  neighbors,  and  girls  of  her 
own  age  bedecked  in  dainty  robes^  but  without 
one  feeling  of  envy.  On  the  contrary,  she  felt 
the  warmest  admiration  for  all  that  beauty  and 
taste  might  own,  and  yet  never  in  reference  to 
herself. 

The  differences  in  social  position  were  obvi- 
ous enough  to  her,  but  she  never  inquired  the 
I'eason  of  these  differences,  nor  had  she  ever 
known  the  stirring  of  one  ambitious  thought 
She  certainly  had  French  blood  in  her  veins, 
bat  when  or  how  was  a  matter  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  her,  as  were  all  questionings  into  the 
past,  present  or  to  come.  She  had  been  blest 
with  a  never-failing  good  temper,  a  ready  im- 
pudent repartee  and  a  large  stock  of  beauty,  of 
all  which  pieces  of  good  fortune  she  was  ut- 
terly unconscious ;  and  so  were  her  neighbors ; 
for  her  dark  complexion,  her  masses  of  very 
straight  black  hair,  and  her  large,  wild  eyes, 
were  so  unlike  anybody  else,  that  they  thought 
of  course  they  must  bo  ugly.  Who  was  her 
grandfather,  or  her  great-grandfather,  or  who 
was  the  next  in  remove  she  never  had  asked  in 
her  life,  nor  even  speculated  whether  such  per- 
sons ever  bore  any  relation  to  herself. 

Truth  to  say,  Harriet  was  a  very  unpopular 
{;irl — everybody  regarding  her  as  an  over- 
grown, black,  lazy  hussey,  or  if  the  word  must 
be  used,  ^'trollop,''  (for  that  is  the  favorite 
Down-East  term  of  aversion  or  contempt,) — a 
lazy  trollop,  then,  who  ought  to  be  made  to 
work  instead,  of  suffered  to  range  about  the 
sea-shore,  and  scour  over  the  hills  with  tangled 
hair,  and  kirtle  over-short  for  her  rapid 
growth.  Harriet  stared  or  laughed  in  the  face 
of  her  reprovers,  and  whirled  round  upon  an 
exceedingly  smart  turned  foot,  which  being 
naked,  gave  great  relief  to  the  "  Arab  arch." 
This  foot,  too,  fine  as  it  was,  had  given  rise  to 
many  hard  phrases  among  the  neighbors,  some 
of  whom  had,  in  their  dislike,  magnified  her  im- 
portance by  the  soubriquet  of  '^  Little  Inaiep.'' 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  to  be  ^^  high  in  the  in- 
step," which  has  become  a  cant  phrase  for 
pride,  is  another  term  for  the  modern  phreno- 
logical one  of  self-esteem,  the  large  organ  and 
the  arched  foot  always  going  together. 

No  defense  can  possibly  be  made  for  the 
girl ;  she  was  untidy,  idle,  and  most  provok- 
ingly  witty.  A  &vorite  amusement  with  her 
was  to  take  the  braids  from  her  immense  quan- 
tity of  hair,  and  holding  her  head  forward 
allow  it  to  trail  over  her  face  and  eyes,  quite 


to  the  ground,  and  '*  play  bear."  as  she  called 
it,  with  children  of  half  her  own  age,  at  which 
sport  both  she  and  they  were  marvel loosly  de- 
lighted, till  her  mother  would  come  out  and 
spoil  the  fun  by  well-directed  efforts  to  box 
Harriet's  ears,  which  the  hair  most  effectually 
screened  from  all  injury ;  whereat,  she  giggled 
and  whirled  about,  and  her  great  eyes  and 
white  teeth  gleamed  here  and  there  as  the 
threads  of  hair  were  tossed  about  in  the  con- 
test The  matter  always  ended  by  the  retreat 
of  the  poor  dame,  who,  quite  exhausted,  flapped 
herself  into  the  house,  whining  between  raire 
and  grief,  that "  there  never  was  any  human 
critter  so  tormented  as  she." 


-♦♦- 


CHAPTER     11. 
"  lie  spirit  cannot  always  sleep  in  dust, 

Whose  essence  is  ethereal ;  they  may  try 
To  darken  and  degrade  it ;  it  roar  rust 
Dimly  awhile,  bat  cannot  wholly  die." 

[PerciTaL 

Such  was  Harriet  at  fifteen,  at  which  time 
the  war  of  1812,  etc.,  existed  between  this  coun- 
try and  England.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Castine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who 
did  not  fail  to  fortify  the  place  with  great  care, 
perceiving  at  once  its  importance  as  command- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Penobscot,  and  opening 
a  ready  communication  with  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces. The  fort  which  they  built  upon  the  hill 
overlooking  the  town  is  yet  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, and  I  can  testify  to  the  depth  of  the 
well  vfhidi  is  the  wonder  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, having  dropped  a  stone  therein,  and  waited 
to  note  the  length  of  time  before  It  plashed  in 
the  water  below.  Vestiges  of  the  canal,  too, 
dug  by  the  conquerors,  by  which  they  con- 
verted the  pretty  peninsula  into  a  sort  of 
Undine  Island,  yet  remain. 

For  a  few  days  after  the  subjection  of  the 
place  to  the  martial  regulations  of  the  English, 
Harriet,  with  instinctive  fear,  kept  within 
doors ;  but  as  time  wore  on,  and  people  mw 
that  they  had  no  personal  danger  to  appre- 
hend, they  gradually  resumed  their  old  habits 
of  living,  and  some,  less  scrupulous  in  their  pa- 
triotism, carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  new 
comers  in  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  such  pro- 
visions as  happened  to  be  within  their  reach. 

Among  this  cla.«8  was  Mrs.  Raymond,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  Harriet  with  a  basiket 
of  fresh  laid  eggs  to  the  fort,  nor  did  the  latter 
testify  the  least  aversion  to  the  oflBce.  Accord- 
ingly, having  put  an  extra  pin  into  the  already 
over-pinned  belt  of  the  girl,  and  having  twisted 
her  hair  straight  back  from  her  forehead  till 
her  eyes  looked  pretematurally  large  from  the 
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tightness  of  the  twist ;  and  having  given  the 
brief  skirt  an  extra  pull  down,  which  remained 
a  brief  skirt  nevertheless,  the  dame  gave  her  a 
push  forward  by  way  of  relief  to  her  own  irri- 
tability, and  Harriet  went  her  way. 

Arrived  at  the  point  where  the  soldiers  were 
tolling  at  the  canal,  she  stood  looking  on  with 
her  sun-bonnet  thrown  back  upon  her  shonl- 
ders.  A  young  olBcer,  passing  by,  said  care- 
lessly: 

**  Oo  and  wash  your  face,  girl,  and  1^1  give 
you  a  kiss.'' 

Harriet  gave  a  ready  laugh,  revealing  teeth 
of  uncommon  beauty,  and  answered. 

"  Tis  n't  worth  the  trouble." 

"  By  George,  111  have  it  thoif|gh,"  r^oined 
the  youth,  irritated  at  the  jeers  of  his  brother 
officers,  and  he  seized  her  by  the  arm.  Harriet 
gave  one  of  her  elastic  whirls,  at  the  same  time 
laying  a  smart  box  upon  the  ear  .of  the  youth, 
and  fireeing  herself  from  his  grasp.  A  loud 
laugh  burst  from  every  side,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  girl  retired,  blushing  with  shame  and 
rage,,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  made  to 
^ink  and  to  feel.  ''  There's  Yankee  spirit  for 
yon,"  cried  one ;  "  A  perfect  little  tigress," 
cried  another,  who  had  been  in  the  East  India 
service ;  "  A  thorough  Juno,  a  Dudiess,"  were 
the  several  exclamations  flrom  mouth  to  mouth. 

Harriet  carried  home  the  basket  of  eggs  and 
such  an  unwonted  mass  of  thought  that  she 
sat  down  by  the  house  door  utterly  bewildered, 
twisting  and  untwisting  her  hair,  which  had 
come  down  in  her  escape.  To  the  many  ques- 
tions of  her  mother  she  answered  with  such  un- 
wonted rage  that  the  poor  dame  left  her  to 
herself  and  went  into  the  next  house  to  retail 
her  grievances  and  find  a  vender  for  the  basket 
ofegga 

In  the  meanwhile  Harriet  took  down  the  only 
bit  of  looking-glass  in  the  house,  intent  on 
seeing  how  she  really  did  look.  She  blushed, 
alone  as  she  was,  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
tears  as  she  felt  how  very  short,  how  incom- 
plete in  every  way  was  the  gown  she  wore ; 
for  the  first  time,  too,  in  her  life,  she  began  to 
think  what  was  she  to  do  in  the  world.  So 
deeply  did  the  subject  force  itself  upon  her 
mind,  that  she  took  to  her  bed,  really  ill,  with 
headache  and  tears. 

Here  she  remained  weeping  almost  inces- 
santly for  several  days,  and  so  docile,  so  regret-, 
ful  of  the  trouble  she  caused,  that  her  mother 
began  to  weep,  likewise,  thinking  assuredly 
''  Harriet  will  die,  she  has  become  all  at  once 
BO  thoughtful  and  so  good." 

At  length  she  recovered  from  the  paroxysm, 


but  nothing  could  induce  her  to  go  a  second 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  To  the  sur- 
prise, too,  of  the  household,  she  put  her  scanty 
wardrobe  into  good  order,  brushed  her  long 
hair  and  plaited  it  upon  the  back  of  the  head. 
Her  clear,  brown  complexion  and  rosy  lips  grew 
beautifhl  with  frequent  ablutions.  She  was 
gentle,  and  grave,  like  one  who  is  sustained  by 
some  great  thought 

One  morning  Mr&  Gumey,  a  lady  of  wealth 
and  influence  in  the  place,  was  told  that  Har- 
riet Raymond  desired  to  speak  with  her ;  she 
smiled,  and  instantly  bethought  the  sound  les- 
son she  would  read  the  idle,  slatternly  girl 
upon  her  mode  of  life ;  but  when  she  entered, 
she  found  a  tall,  slender  figure,  looking  as  neat 
as  her  poor  robes  would  permit,  a  countenance 
and  manner  staid,  and  ^ven  melancholy  in  the 
sweetness  of  their  air,  and  the  lady  fiiirly  started 
with  surprise  and  unconscious  respect. 

Harriet  seated  herself  in  the  nearest  chair 
and  seemed  at  first  almost  lost  how  to  begin. 
At  length  she  went  on  with  great  clearness  and 
simplicity  to  tell  that  she  wished  to  procnre 
the  place  of  Uie  '*  small  help "  of  the  family, 
to  be  the  girl  *^  who  does  t^e  meanest  chores." 
as  Shakespeare  has  it,  till  such  time  as  she 
should  learn  to  do  the  more  important  work  of 
a  household.  Board  and  clothing,  the  latter 
of  the  plainest  sort,  was  all  she  desired.  She 
prefixed  one  condition  to  these  terms,  which 
was  that  every  day,  either  before  or  after  din- 
ner, she  should  be  allowed  to  take  one  hour  to  her- 
ae^f  undisturbed  in  her  own  room,  one  hour  of 
dayU^  with  which  no  one  should  interfere, 
and  nothing  should  postpone  or  abridge. 

Mrs.  Gumey  smiled  at  what  seemed  an  odd 
whim,  but  agreed  to  the  terms,  saying : 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  hour,  Har- 
riet?" 

She  turned  pale,  looked  vexed,  and  answered 
coldly,  ^<  That  is  to  be  my  secret ;  I  can  tell  no 
one." 

In  a  few  days  all  things  were  arranged,  and 
Harriet  took  her  new  position  in  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Gumey. 


■♦♦■ 


CHAPTER  m. 
"  And  then,  by  one  of  those  strange  tnms 
Tha^  witch  the  fancy  while  we're  dreaming, 
She  was  a  planet  in  the  sky, 
And  they  were  stars  around  her  beaming." 

[HoiEman. 

If  the  lady  had  been  surprised  at  the  resolu- 
tion manifested  by  Harriet  Raymond,  she  was 
still  more  surprised  at  the  aptitude,  docility 
and  energy  she  displayed  in  her  new  situation. 
Ready  to  meet  the  slightest  wishes  of  the  fami- 
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ly,  respectfal  and  quiet,  wonderfully  observant, 
and  tenacious  of  all  she  learned,  she  soon  be- 
came invaluable  in  the  household.  The  hoar 
fbr  which  she  stipulated  she  always  exacted 
with  uncompromising  care ;  nothing  was  al- 
lowed to  interpose — business,  company,  hurry, 
however  urgent  they  might  each  or  all  be ;  the 
hand  of  the  old  clock  in  the  comer  no  sooner 
turned  to  the  hour  than  Harriet  went  to  her 
room.  This  was  often  vexatious  and  annoying 
enough,  but  Harriet  made  neither  comment 
nor  apology — it  was  a  contract,  and  that  was 
all  she  appeared  to  think  of  the  matter.  It  is 
true  she  seemed  to  plan  her  labor  in  reference 
to  the  hourf  but  she  avoided  all  allusions  to 
the  subject. 

Mrs.  Gumey  was  a  woman  of  taste  and  dis- 
cernment, who  did  not  fail  to  promote  the  in- 
terest and  comfort  of  the  girl  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. She  discerned  her  varied  and  peculiar 
merits,  and  grew  not  a  little  proud  of  her  ex- 
cellent and  handsome  "  help.''  Many  articles 
of  value  found  their  way  to  the  room  of  Har- 
riet, who  took  each  with  a  quiet,  but  proper 
degree  of  gratitude,  while  at  the  same  time 
none  of  them  ever  appeared  about  her  person. 

"  Why  do  you  not  wear  the  pretty  silk  scarf 
I  gave  you,  Harriet  ?"  i»he  aeked  one  day. 

She  blushed  crimson,  and  replied  in  a  low 
t^oice,  **  It  is  unsuited  to  my  condition." 

The  lady  stared,  and  went  on  to  say,  "  Really, 
Harriet,  I  haye  no  reason  to  complain  of  you  ; 
my  work  is  done  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
but,  for  your  own  sake,  I  could  wish  that  you 
would  sing  at  your  work,  talk  more,  and  en- 
joy life,  like  girls  of  your  age." 

Harriet  bni'st  into  a  flood  of  tears,  a  degree 
of  emotion  which  quite  surprised  Mrs.  Gurney, 
who  did  not  know  what  next  to  say  ;  so  she  put 
her  hand  gently  upon  her  head,  only  uttering, 
"I  hope  you  are  not  so  very  unhappy,  my  poor 

girl.'^ 
Harriet  wiped  her  eyes  hastily,  saying,  "  I 

am  sure  I  do  not  see  what  I  cried  for,  only  life 
seems  a  dull  sad  thing  enough."  She  glanced 
at  the  clock,  and  perceiving  that  her  hour  was 
come,  glided  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  war  came  to  a  close. 
The  British  evacuated  Castine,  leaving  the 
pretty  canal  in  miniature,  and  the  finely  con- 
structed fort,  and  the  marvel ously  deep  well  in 
the  possession  of  the  rightful  owners  of  the 
soil.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  army  an 
elderly  English  lady  made  inquiries  for  a  girl 
whom  she  wished  to  wait  upon  her  person  in  a 
tonr  through  some  of  the  States,  and  to  rcmaia 
^ith  her  in  New  York  for  a  season,  before  sail- 


ing for  Europe.  The  wages  she  proposed  were 
so  beyond  anything  paid  by  our  own  people 
4hat  Harriet  Raymond  instantly  prepared  to  fill 
the  situation. 

Loth  as  Mrs.  Gurney  was  to  pari  with  her, 
she  did  not  fail  to  do  ample  justice  to  tiie.  fine 
moral  qualities  of  Harriet,  and  her  entire 
eflSciency  in  all  womanly  avocations.  The  lady 
was  struck  with  the  quietness  of  her  demeanor, 
her  plain  dress  and  sulnlucd  air,  so  unlike  the 
democratic  "  as  good  as  you"  style,  which  she 
had  so  often  encountered  in  the  country.  She 
did  demnr  at  the  one  hour  of  regular  reear- 
rence  for  which  Harriet  stipulated  as  a  nm  qua 
non,  and  she  did  object  to  having  so  very  hand- 
some a  servabt,  "'altogether  too  handsome," 
she  declared  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Gumey  asenred 
her  that  Harriet  was  perfectly  unaware  of  this, 
believing  herself  an  "  over  tall,  big-eyed,  black- 
faced  girl,"  as  she  sometimes  expressed  it,  the 
lady  was  not  only  amazed,  but  interested  in 
such  symplicity.  '*  I  do  not  quite  understand 
her,"  continued  Mrs.  Gumey ;  "  she  is  severely 
exact  in  demanding  the  one  hour ;  she  is  ap- 
parently cold,  selfish,  and  devoid  of  senaibilit;^, 
yet  in  all  emergencies  Harriet  dops,  says  and 
seems  to  feel  just  what  we  could  wish." 

The  result  was  that  the  girl  was  engaged  by 
the  English  lady,  who  solemnly  pledged  her- 
self to  Mrs.  Gurney  to  protect  her  in  every 
way,  and  return  her  safely  to  Castine,  in  case 
that  any  change  or  separation  should  take 
place  ;  and  the  Yankee  mistress  pledged  her- 
self to  meet  all  and  eV^ry  expense  which  might 
be  incident  thereto.  Indeed,  till  the  hour  of 
separation  drew  near,  Mrs.  Gurney  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  strength  of  her  own  attach- 
ment to  her  humble  and  most  useful  Mend. 
On  the  other  hand,  Harriet  was  pale  and  eilent, 
and  often  looked  as  if  she  had  been  weeping. 
One  thing  Mrs.  Gumey  had  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain, not  merely  fVom  curioeity,  mixed  as  aie 
all  human  mdtives,  but  impelled  by  genuine 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  girl — she  wonld 
find  out  in  some  way  bow  Harriet  passed  that 
mysteriouB  period  for  which  she  was  so  stren- 
uously exacting. 

Accordingly,  upon  her  next  seclnBion,  Mn. 
Gumey  mounted  a  chair  at  the  chamber  door, 
by  means  of  which  her  eye  wm  on  a  level  with 
one  of  those  circular  or  heart-shajied  apertures 
in  the  npper  pannel  of  the  door,  so  oflen  found 
in  old  houses,  the  object  of  whick  It  were  vain 
to  divine,  unless  it  be  to  provoke  and  stimulate 
that  curiosity  so  predominant  in  our  Yankee 
race.  Here  stood  Mrs.  Gumey,  not  without  a 
sense  of  ^ame  and  grief  as  she  watched  the 
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occupant  within,  who  went  about  utterly  un- 
eonscioua  of  the  eje  that  read  her  every  mo- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  she  divested  herself  with 
wonderful  celerity  of  the  Cinderella  robes,  let 
•down  her  profusion  of  long  hair,  which  she 
twined  most  elegantly  about  her  head.  She 
then  bathed,  and  "  donned  her  best  attire,"  with 
all  the  bravery  of  ornament  she  could  com- 
mand, even  to  hat  and  shawl.  This  done  she 
approached  the  door,  and  the  lady  at  the  **  port 
hole-^  felt  her  heart  leap  to  her  mouth  in  the 
expectation  that  it  would  be  opened.  Not  so, 
however — the  girl  turned  round  and  gracefully 
advanced  to  the  center  of  the  room,  where 
she  extended  her  fingers  and  greeted  a  vis- 
ionary  personage,-  whom  she  called  Mrs. 
Gnrney,  with  whom  she  held  for  a  few  moments 
what  seemed  to  be  a  very  agreeable  and  lively 
chat,  in  which  she  smiled  and  exhibited  with 
great  skill  the  elegance  of  her  air  and  figure. 
Presently  the  hat  and  shawl  disappeared,  and 
by  the  little  table  in  the  center  of  the  room 
Harriet  seated  herself,  playing  the  hostess, 
doing  the  honors  of  the  table  with  infinite  grace, 
refieving  the  sensuality  of  visionary  eating'  by 
pretty  and  pithy  remarks,  and  drinking  healths 
and  wine  a  la  Marchioness. 

This  done  she  sat,  work  in  hand,  and  parried 
the  pretty  speeches  of  a  gallant  spectral  Cap- 
tain ;  he  seemed  much  animated,  judging  by 
the  vivacity  of  his  companion,  who  at  length 
took  a  book  from  the  table  and  read  a  passage, 
which  she  had  commended,  with  a  feeling  and 
propriety  qi^ite  astonishing  to  her  listeners,  both 
outside  and  in;  with  graceful  formality  she 
dismissed  the  Captain,  giving  hfan  at  the  same 
-time  an  impudent  message,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  ghost  of  a  Mr.  Smith.  This  done,  she  re- 
clined a  moment  thoughtfully  with  her  elbow 
upoD  the  table,  and  then,  seeming  to  recollect 
herself,  she  hastily  doffed  her  dress  and  pre- 
pared herself  to  leave  her  state  of  imaginary 
ladyhood. 

Mrs.  Giirney  quietly  evacuated  the  "sally- 
port," and  retired  to  her  room,  plunged  in 
thought.  She  turned  the  matter  over  and  over 
in  her  mind,  finding  it  utterly  impossible  to  as- 
sociate the  fine  lady  she  had  just  seen  above 
stairs,  with  the  taciturn  girl,  who  moved  about 
the  kitchen  with  such  perfect  adaptability  and 
staidness  of  demeanor.  Unable  to  reconcile  the 
two  she  made  a  pretext  to*go  into  the  kitchen, 
with  a  half  dread,  after  what  she  had  seen,  that 
she  might  find  Harriet  mumming  and  mowing 
in  a  state  of  lunacy.  Here  she  found  her  just 
as  usual,  doing  cver^'thing  in  the  best  possible 


manner,  and  entirely  unconscious  how  she  had 
been  transformed  in  the  eye  of  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Gurney  Could  make  nothing  out  of  the 
affair,  and  she  felt  that  her  owli  breeding  re- 
quired that  the  secret  thus  obtained  should 
never  in  any  way  escape  her.  She  came,  how- 
ever, to  the  solemn  conclusion,  that  Harriet 
Raymond  was  subject  to  diurnal  fits  of  insanity, 
and,  whereas,  they  appeared  perfectly  harmless 
in  their  operation,  and  she  perfectly  awai%  of 
her  infirmity,  always  providing  for  its  recur- 
rence, it  was  not  essential  to  inform  the  En- 
glish lady  of  the  fact,  or  to  give  her  the  least 
hint  to  that  effect  But  in  the  long  years 
which  subsequently  .passed,  in  which  she  could 
gain  no  tidings  of  the  girl,  often  and  often  did 
this  subject  come  to  her  thoughts^  not  un- 
mingled  with  remorse  for  having  allowed  her 
to  go  out  into  the  world,  with  all  her  beauty, 
and  intellect  shadowed  by  so  terrible  and  mys- 
terious an  infliction. 


■♦-•- 


CONCLUSION. 

Mrs.  Gurney  had  for  som^  years  ceased  her 
defense  against  the  encroachments  of  time, 
having  unresistingly  allowed  him  to  loosen  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  and  shorten  her  bodice  till  a 
faint  line,  like  that  of  the  White  Lady's  of  Av- 
enal,  alone  told  where  the  broad  and  charmed 
girdle  once  had  ample  space.  The  robe  rising 
a  little  in  front,  and  the  very  white  double  chin 
had  a  not  unpleasing  correspondence,  and  tho 
gray  hair,  so  smoothly  parted  under  the  frill  of 
her  muslin  cap,  bent  tenderly  around  her  still 
beautiful  and  unfurrowed  brow.  Her  com- 
plexion was  fresh  and  fair,  and  the  one  remain- 
ing tooth'  was  such  a  perfect  pearl  under  her 
red  lips  that  one  felt  kindly  for  it  in  view  of  the 
remembrance  it  brought  of  its  lovely  and  lost 
companions.  Her  little  fair  round  hands  had  the 
pleasing  grace  of  repose,  or  one  might  not  think 
of  the  most  perfect  arm  which  they  terminated. 

Such  as  we  have  described,  sat  Mrs.  Gurney 
in  her  large  arm  chair  one  morning,  when  a 
carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  a  superb-look- 
ing woman,  with  a  young  girl,  inquired  for  the 
lady  of  the  house.  Long  they  sat,  and  long 
they  talked,  all  about  Castine,  its  lovely 
scenery,  the  people,  the  fortifications  built  by 
the  British,  years  agone,  reminiscences  of  the 
army,  and  kindred  topics.  Every  little  while 
Mrs.  Gurney  would  shut  her  eyes  and  try  to 
recall  some  image  which,  spite  of  her  effort, 
flitted  from  her  grasp ;  at  length  her  visitor 
stepped  behind  an  open  door,  which  hid  her 
from  the  view  of  her  hostess,  to  look  for  a  por- 
trait which  hung  beside  it 
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la  a  moment  she  slipped  a  long  silkea  cloak 
firom  her  Bfaoulders,  threw  aside  her  bonnet,  and 
stepped  forth  in  plain  calico  frock  and  braided 
hair.  She  walked  directly  to  the  sideboard, 
and,  opening  a  drawer,  took  therefrom  a  silken 
daster,  with  which  she  began  to  rub  the  chairs 
very  carefally.  Mrs.  Gorney  gave  a  loud 
scream  and  caught  her  in  her  arms,  **  Hetty, 
Hetty,  my  poor  dear  girl  I"  she  cried,  weeping 
and  holding  her  to  her  generous  heart. 

The  etory  was  soon.  told.  Hariiet  attended 
the  lady  to  her  entire  satisfaction  through  all 
her  journeys,  till  they  at  length  reached  New 
York.  Here  they  were  sniTOunded  with  the 
officers  of  the  British  army,  many  of  whom  re- 
mained after  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  re- 
turn of  their  regiments  to  the  Provinces.  Her 
mistress,  Mrs.  Thearney,  often  spoke  of  an  ab- 
sent son  with  great  tenderness,  who  would  meet 
them  in  the  conrse  of  the  year,  and  with  whom 
they  would  sail  for  home.  He  at  length  made 
his  appearance,  and  Harriet  instantly  recog- 
nized the  officer  of 'Gastine  memory. 

It  would  make  our  story  over  long  to  tell 
of  the  subtile  and  dangerous  assaults  of  Cupid, 
and  how  '*  the  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth  f^  how  pride  and  love  contended, 
how  the  mother  opposed,  yet  loving  Harriet 
like  a  child,  and  how  upon  her  death-bed,  in 
view  of  the  clear  revealments  of  eternal  thingp, 
she  joined  the  hands  of  the  lovers  and  blessed 
them  and  died,  feeling  that  she  had  done  one 
last  good  4eed.  "  And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Thear- 
ney, "  do  you  not  see  that  Ellen  is  like  me,  only 
fairer ;  and  would  you  not  like  to  learn  the 
mystery  of  that  hour,  which  I  exacted  for  so 
many  years  ?  and  which  my  good  mother-in-law 
made  me  confess  all  about — weeping,  too,  as 
she  listened,  out  of  the  abundance  of  her  dear 
noble  heart?" 

Mrs.  Gurney  flinched  a  little,  and  blushed  a 
great  deai,  and  was  half  on  the  point  of  con- 
fessing what  she  knew  ;  but  her  lively  visitor 
went  on,  reviving  the  past  days  of  her  child- 
hood, the  basket  of  eggs,  the  box  upon  the  car 
of  her  subsequent  lover,  all  with  great  clear- 
ness of  detail.  She  continued  :  **  I  cannot  now 
analyze  the  process  of  thought  by  which  I 
reached  the  result  of  a  destiny,  but  from  the 
time  when  I  felt  my  delicacy  so  outraged,  and 
heard  myself  the  subject  of  mocking  compli- 
ment, I  felt  a  new  weight  of  thought,  a  half 
bitter  disgust  for  myself  and  the  whole  world. 

"  I  was  really  ill  from  thinking,  and  then  I 
formed  the  plan  of  service,  as  well  to  relieve 
my  poor  mother  as  to  better  my  condition.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I  reserved  one  houi*  to 


myself  I  might  improve  by  books  and  atudy, 
and  thus  prepare  myself  for  those  better  days 
which,  I  conceived,  were  in  reserve  for  me:  I 
have  never  failed  to  exact  the  hour  from  that 
day  to  this,  even  after  my  whole  tim^  was  at 
my  own  di^KMal.  It  is  curious  now  to  look  and 
fee  how  the  conviction  of  a  higher  destiny 
buoyed  me  up  and  gave  me  energy  and  perse- 
verance. I  felt  certain,  firom  the  time  thai  I 
went  home  with  the  basket  of  eggs  upon  my 
arm,  and  with  the  first  sensation  of  real  pain 
I  had  ever  experienoed,  that  I  was  bom  to  be  a 
lady,  and  I  resolved  to  be  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency." 

She  gave  a  whimsical  and  vivid  imitation  of 
her  solitary  parties,  her  imaginary  conver- 
satidns,  her  calls  of  condolence,  and  calls  of 
ceremony,  at  all  which  Mrs.  Gnmey  and  her 
daughter  laughed  immoderately,  especially  the 
former,  who  at  once  recalled  the  audience  die 
before  held  at  the  pigeon-hole  in  the  door  panel. 

Let  not  my  readers  feel  contempt  at  my  he- 
roine, as  though  the  resalt  was  not  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sense  of  fate.  Harriet 
Raymond  died,  after  leading  a  fashionable  life 
in  Kew  York,  where  she  was  for  many  years  a 
toast  and  a  belle — ^her  husband,  to  whom  she 
was  sincerely  attached,  leaving  her  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  she  chose  to  share  in  America. 
She  became  the  fonnderof  her  family,  the  great 
ancestress  of  a  rich  and  prosperous  posterity. 

It  would  be  vain  to  give  an  inventory  of  the 
sundries  of  which  die  died  possessed.  Like  her 
neighbors  she  achieved  the  proad  triumph  of 
having  steadily  pursued  an  object  which  re- 
sulted in 

3  dozen  mahogany  chairs, 

4  center  tables,--^  book  cases, 
2  ward-robes— one  splendid, 

2  toilet  glasses,  large— 13  carpets— hall,  &c 
Astrals,  candelabras,  plate,  ^., 
1  vault  at  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

THE   TE8T.-A    SONNET. 

BT  BU&UUriH  OASMS  tOOTa. 


ICnsnnsD,  as  I  did  walk  a  erjsiaU  van, 
l^aoaluoent  in  the  hue  of  rotj  mora, 
And  saw  Eurydice  from  Orpheus  torn, 
lift  her  white  brow  from  out  its  heavy  pal]. 
With  sweet  lips  echoing  his  melodious  call 
And  foHowing  him,  lore-led  and  music  bome. 
A  sharp  and  broken  cTy--«nd  she  was  gone ! 
Ihoa  iUrest  grief— thon  saddest  type  of  all 

Our  sorrowing  kind,  O  lost  Eorydiee  I 
Thy  deathful  cry  thrilled  in  mine  every  vein 

When  Orpheus  turned  him  back,  thus  losing ILce : 
Ilis  broken  lute  and  melancholy  plain 
All  time  prolongs— the  stiU  unecasSng  flow 
Of  unavailing  gzief^  and  a  regretful  woe. 
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OUR    NATIONAL    DESTINY. 

The  continent  will  be  ours.  Our  present  na- 
tidnal  system  is  but  a  nucleos,  to  which  the 
neighboring  States  and  proyincee,  now  existing 
in  almost  chaotic  confusion,  attracted  by  the 
sure  law  of  political  gravitation,  will  sncoes- 
sively  cohere,  and  form  an  aggregate  whole. 
From  the  Pole  to  the  Isthmus,  and  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  this  vast  territorial  expanse  is  des- 
tined to  become  one  national  jurisdiction, 
bound  together  and  cemented  by  a  unity  of  in- 
terest, of  language  and  laws.  This  announce- 
ment is  not  an  ebulition  of  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm ;  nor  is  it  a  hasty  conclusion,  from  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  subject,  but  a  calm,  philosophi- 
cal deduction  from  uniform  historical  prece- 
dents and  well  considered  analogies. 

In  tracing  our  brief  history  from  the  first 
settlement  of  Virginia  by  a  feeble  colony,  in 
the  year  1607,  and  the  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts by  a  still  less  numerous  colony  in  1620, 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  <^ur  parent  stock 
exhibits  itself  in  a  ceaseless  and  succcEsful 
struggle  for  territorial  acquisition  and  national 
aggrandizement  If  we  look  a  little  further 
back  upon  our  geneological  line  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  distinguishing  national  trait, 
we  find  our  ancestors  of  the  fifth  century  a 
feeble  band  from  Saxony,  a  northern  province 
of  Germany,  first  landing  upon  the  shores  of 
England.  From  that  moment  their  aggressive 
course  has  been  steadily  onward,  until  they 
may  truly  boast  "  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon 
their  empire."  Our  fathers  in  this  country, 
for  the  first  century,  made  comparatively  slow 
progress.  The  dlflScuUies  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter were  almost  insurmountable.  The  land 
upon  which  they  entered,  and,  so  far  as  they 
were  able  to  penetrate  during  that  entire 
period,  the  whole  continent  was  covered  with 
gigantic  forests,  and  was  inhabited  by  treach- 
erous and  hostile  savage&  A  less  enduring 
race  would  have  fallen  before  resisting  obsta- 
cles and  would  have  perished  from  the  earth. 
But  tiie  Saxon  fiiith  and  energy,  and  self-reli- 
ance and  indomitable  'perseverance,  proved 
eqaal  to  the  emergency.  In  spite  of  savage 
ferocity  and  towering  forests  and  resisting  ele- 
ments they  made  steady  advances  onward.  By 
slow  degrees,  as  their  numbers  and  facilities 
increased,  their  progress  was  somewhat  accel- 
erated until  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when,  with  almost  superhuman  eflbrt, 
they  burst  asunder  the  aggressive  ties  of  the 


mother  country,  assumed  an  independent  posi- 
tion and  commenced  a  separate  national  exis- 
tence. Thenceforward  our  advance  has  been 
ik  a  progressively  increasing  ratio,  until  our 
national  prec^tige  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
people  on  the  globe.  Our  population  num- 
bers 30,000,000 ;  our  territorial  extent  exceeds 
3,000,000  square  miles ;  our  agricultural,  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  wealth  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  other  nations,  while 
in  acknowledged  enterprise  and  progressive 
mikrch  we  outstrip  any  'nation  of  either  ancient 
or  modem  times.  In  all  the  elements  of  na- 
tional power  and  wealth,  we  are  now  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period  of  our 
history. 

Where  and  when  shall  we  stop?  Do  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  indicate  a  surfeit 
of  territorial  absorption?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  present  aspect  of  the  political  horizon 
that  discloses  a  purpose  to  moderate  our  de- 
sires, and  settle  down  content  with  our  present 
acquisitions?  The  furthest  from  it  possible. 
Enterprise,  progress,  and  national  aggrandize- 
ment, are  the  normal  conditions  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  never  had  these  elements  so 
rich  a  field  in  which  to  exhibit  this  illimitable 
influence.  They  grow  and  expand  by  success, 
and  defeat  only  stimulates  more  determined 
effort  Such  are  our  past  history  and  present 
position,  and  I  must  confess  I  see  no  other 
barrier  than  a  continuous  ocean  frontier  to 
arrest  our  ambitious  course  in  the  march  of 
empire. 

In  examining  this  subject  and  forming  con- 
clusions, we  have  aimed  to  do  so  independent 
of  any  questions  of  moral  ethics  or  poliiical 
expediency — looking  merely  at  the  facts  and 
circumstances  and  results  in  their  several  rela- 
tions, as  we  would  reason  from  caUse  to  effect 
in  the  solution  of  a  philosophical  problem.  In 
other  wotds,  we  have  endeavored  to  ascertain 
what  will  be  and  not  what  ought  to  be,  for 
**  will  be,*'  and  **  ought  to  be ''  are  not  always 
convertible  terms.  The  justice  or  expediency 
in  each  individual  case  will  doubtless  present 
complex  questions  of  ajssorbing  interest  to  the 
moralist  and  statesman.  Such  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  ;  but  while  these  worries  have 
been  gravely  chopping  logic  and  arousing  the 
sympathies  of  their  fellow  men,  the  current  of 
events  has  usually  drifted  the  matter  beyond 
their  jurisdiction,  and  the  sword  of  destiny  has 
severed  the  gordian  knot  t)iey  had  vainly  en- 
deavored to  untie.  Thus  rolls  onward,  with 
resistless  force  and  progressively  accumulating 
volume,  the  flood-tide  of  our  territorial,  exten- 
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sioD.  By  cooquest,  by  purchaee,  and  by  vol- 
untary eabmission,  States  and  TerritoHea  are 
rapidly  extending  the  boondaries  of  onr  domain. 

Nations,  no  less  4han  individnals,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  moral  responsibility,  and  «nffer  the  just 
penalties  of  any  violation  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  tmth  and  justice  that  should  underlie 
and  sustain  all  our  acts,  whether  natibnal, 
social  or  personal.  This  truth  has  already 
been  illustrated  in  our  own  political  history, 
and  manifold  chastisements  doubtless  await 
us,  both  for  past  and  future  transgressions.  I 
cherish,  however,  a  patriotic  faith  in  the  merci- 
ful dispensations  of  the  good  Providence  which 
has  hitherto  guided  and  preserved  us,  that  onr 
nationality  will  not  be  forfeited,  nor  onr  snc- 
ccssful  career  arrested,  till  we  shall  have  fully 
tested  the  great  truths  of  "  freedom,  equality 
and  self-government,"  which  it  is  manifestly  our 
glorious  mission  to  establish. 

Onr  present  limits  embrace  but  little  more 
than  one-^ird  of  the  continent  and  three-fifths 
of  its  population,  the  whole  area  being  seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles ;  and  the 
entire  population  fifty  millions.  According  to 
this  programme,  our  young  but  mighty  nation, 
not  yet  one  century  from  her  birth,  but  already 
without  a  compeer  in  the  extent  and  richneFR 
of  her  commerce,  rivaling  in  physical  power 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  and  exciting  by 
her  progress  the  envy  of  the  world,  has  just 
entered  upon  her  historical  career  of  future 
greatness  and  renown.  That  there  are  mani- 
fold and  appalling  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  her  future  course,  it  were  folly  to 
deny.  New  questions,  of  great  practical  mo- 
ment and  unforeseen  contingencies,  will  arise 
to  test  the  sagacity  of  her  wisest  councillors 
and  ablest  statesmen.  She  will  often  sufibr 
embarrassment  and  be  betrayed  into  temporary 
retribution  by  the  perfidy  of  the  pusilaoimous, 
the  mercenary,  or  tbfe  aspiring  among  her  own 
trusted  leaders.  The  conflicting  interests  and 
jealousies  of  rival  nations  will  sometimes  show 
their  malign  influence  by  artful  intrigues  or 
bostrle  resistance.  Such  casualties  are  the 
common  lot  of  nations. 

The  prevailing  policy  for  ns  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  the  neighboring  nations  on  this  con- 
tinent is  manifestly  one  of  "masterly  Inac- 
tivity." They  will  eventually  extricate  them- 
selves from  their  present  oppressive  alliancei* 
and  domestic  grievances,  and.  like  fruit  fully 
ripe,  will  drop  spontaneously  into  our  lap. 
Mexico  and  the  Central  American  States  may 
'  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  process  of  transition.  A 
perpetual  prey  to  intestine  broils,  devastating 


revolutions  and  mutual  invasions,  they  moet 
soon  find  relief  and  security  by  merging  their 
individuality  under  onr  national  eseatcheon. 
With  a  watchful  care  on  onr  part  to  secure 
them  against  European  entanglements,  their 
speedy  and  fortunate  destiny  is  certain.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Gulf  islands  are  also  in  a 
state  of  restless  commotion  and  will  only  find 
repose  under  the  protective  segis  of  the  Ameri- 
can eagle.  The  colonial  European  depend- 
encies on  onr  northern  border,  with  a  sparse 
population,  but  whose  territorial  limits  em- 
brace more  than  one  half  the  continent,  have 
long  felt  their  humiliating  position  aa  the  ser- 
vants of  foreign  masters  and  subject  to  foreign 
rule.  They,  too,  are  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  that  they  will  ere  long  find  means  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  a  degrading  vassalage,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  appreciates  the  dignity  of 
the  race.  Their  ultimate  destination  is  not  to 
maintain  separate  nationalities  on  our  border, 
subject  to  such  imposition  as  more  powerful 
nations  always  find  excuse  to  practice  on  their 
weaker  neighbors,  but  to  establish  their  equal- 
ity with  us  by  becoming  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  ever  glorious  •'  unum  e  phtribus." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  the 
time  or  the  manner  by  detail  or  in  general  of 
the  consummation  of  these  respective  results. 
The  instrumentalities  and  influences  to  be  put 
in  requisition,  the  issues  to  be  joined,  the  strug- 
gles to  be  endured,  the  sectional  and  partisan 
joalousie^  and,  personal  treacheries  to  be  en- 
countered, will,  doubtless,  afford  ample  mate- 
rial for  a  humiliating  page  in  our  future  his- 
tory ;  and  yet  the  strength  and  practical  wis- 
dom of  our  institutions  will  stand  vindicated 
before  the  world,  as  sufficient  in  any  crisis  and 
against  any  assault  to  sustain  the  interests  and 
hopes  of  the  republic. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  our  govern- 
ment is  a  tower  of  strength  and  a  perpctoal 
bond  of  union.  No  form  of  government  pos- 
sesses so  much  vitality,  or  aflPords  so  sure  a 
guarantee  against  revolution  and  dismember- 
ment, as  that  where  the  people  retain  the 
sovereign  power  in  their  own  bands,  and  dele- 
gate to  their  official  tservants  such  authority 
only  as  they  may  find  necessary  for  temporary 
and  specific  purposes.  Where  the  sovereignty 
and  the  physical  power  remain  in  the  same 
hands  and  are  equally  distributed  among  all 
classes — ^wherc  the  subjects  and  the  sovereigns 
are  the  same  parties — there  can  be  little  dan- 
ger of  such  a  collision  as  will  permanently  ar- 
rest the  healthful  action  of  the  system  in  all  its 
functions  and  throughout  its  entire  extent. 
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We  see  no  force  in  the  oft-rt^eated  suggestioit) 
that  **  our  syBtem  is  weakened  by  territorial 
expansion  and  the  mnltiplicity  of  its  interests.'' 
TKe  jpreater  the  diversity,  the  stronger  is  the 
lystem  bound  together  by  amntual  interchange 
of  commodities,  and  the  less  likely  is  any  one 
interest  to  aspire  to  an  odious  dictatorial 
aacendancy.  While  the  subjects  of  hereditary 
rule  are  often  pitted  against  each  other  and 
their  empire  bartered  away  or 'dismembered  to 
suit  the  interest,  the  caprice  or  the  necessities 
ol  reigning  monaifchs,  the  sovereign  people  of 
our  republic  are  susceptible  of  no  such  influ- 
ences and  exposed  to  no  such  emergencies. 
They  have  their  favorite  official  servants  whom 
they  delight  to  honor  and  whom  they  cheer- 
fully follow,  so  long  as  the;ir  course  is  marked 
by  wisdom  and  justice.  But  any  deviation 
from  tbat  course,  whether  to  the  right  hand  in 
obedience  to  the  promptings  of  ambition,  or  to 
the  lefi  hand  in  pursuit  of  mercenary  objects, 
forfeits  the  confidence  of  their  constituency  and 
renders  them  powerless  to  do  evil.  There  are 
eminent  instances  in  our  brief  history  strikingly 
illustrative  of  this  truth. 

The  republics  of  Athens  and  Rome  are  often 
cited  as  ominous  precedents  in  the  pathway  of 
our  national  course,  and  we  are  admonished 
that  territorial  extension  was  the  treacherous 
shoal  on  which  they  respectively  wrecked,  bear- 
ing with  them  the  interests  of  liberty,  of  ciV" 
ilization,  of  science  and  the  hopes  of  the  world. 
Those  at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  these 
ancient  republics  need  scarcely  be  reminded 
of  the  utter  irrelevancy  of  the  precedents. 
Athens  and  Rome  were  respectively  great 
metropolitan  cities,  whose  republican  institu- 
tions were  confined  mainly  within  their  own 
walls,  but  who  sent  forth  large  armies  to  sub- 
due neighboring  nations,  making  their  prisoners 
slaves,  and  ruling  their  subjugated  provinces  by 
mercenary  and  tyrrannical  satraps  and  procon- 
suls. It  was  the  outside  pressure  of  these  sub- 
jugated colonial  dependencies,  who  were  allow- 
ed no  participation  in  the  government,  tbat  cor- 
rupted and  finally  overwhelmed  their  imperious 
masters  in  a  common  ruin.  Although  repub- 
lics, there  is  scarcely  a  shade  of  analogy  be- 
tween their  institutions  and  ours,  and  yet  they 
produced  many  magnificent  fruits  worthy  of  a 
better  system  and  a  more  protracted  national 
history. 

Our  past  history  presents  not  a  single  inci- 
dent premonitory  of  an  early  doom.  Tempo- 
rary excitements,  sectional  jealousies,  and  even 
local  outbreaks,  have  sometimes  disturbed  the 
repose  and  excited  the  apprehenaioiis  of  the 


timid,  but  these  slight  convulsions  bave  been 
found  the  healthful  action  of  a  sound  constitu- 
tion to  tlirow  off  some  disturbing  elemest  and 
secure  immunity  from  more  serious  maladies. 
Like  thunder  in  a  murky  atmosphere,  they  are 
purifying  and  salubrious.  The  disturbing  causes 
have  been  the  efforts  of  crafty  politicians  to  ob- 
struct the  regular  operation  of  the  system  or 
to  pervert  its  action  to  the  accomplishment  ol 
sinister  purposes.  The  actors  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  their  crafty  designs,  while  the  great  re- 
publican car  has  moved  on  in  its  wonted  course, 
bearing  no  trace  of  the  perfidy  of  its  cont- 
ductors. 

We  ask  again,  with  the  earnestness  of  more  in- 
tense conviction,  '*  Where  shall  our  career  of 
territorial  aggrandizement  terminate?''  It  is 
the  type  of  our  national  character  1  It  is  en- 
graven on  our  past  history  1  It  is  congenial 
with  our  political  organization  I .  It  is  oppor- 
tune to  the  condition  and  propitious,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  continent!  And,  with 
reverence  be  it  said,  so  far  as  human  sagacity 
can  penetrate,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  dis- 
pensations and  an  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Deity  I 

These  facts  and  deductions  justify  no  filibus- 
tering schemes,  encourage  no  violation  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  countenance  no  infraction 
of  the  solemn  faith  of  treaties.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  legitimate  effbct  is  to  preclude  the 
use  of  all  unjust  or  violent  means  to  precipi- 
tate events  which  are  surer  to  transpire  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  national  progress.  Their 
practical  lesson  to  statesmen  is  to  interpose  no 
obstacles,  and  to  inaugurate  no  general  policy 
tending  to  contravene  this  final  result.  The 
laws  of  social,  civil  and  national  progress,  like 
physical  laws,  may  be  momentarily  retarded, 
but  finally  rush  to  their  consummation  with  ac- 
cumulated force ;  and  the  tardy  statesman  who 
fails  to  recognize  the  tendencies  and  spirit  of 
the  age  is  no  less  likely  to  become  its  victim 
than  the  headlong  enthusiast,  or  tlie  most  dar- 
ing and  unscrupulous  filibuster,  who  would 
accelerate  its  progress. 

In  the  light  of  these  remarks,  the  history, 
geography,  position  and  resources  of  our  neigh- 
bors become  matters  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
To  supply  the  requisite  material,  which  now  ex- 
ists in  no  convenient  form  accessible  to  the 
public,  the  writer  proposes  to  prepare  a  series 
of  papers  containing  as  much  specific  informa- 
tion as  is  compatible  with  their  interest  for 
popular  reading,  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  as 
far.  as  possible,  the  dry  details  of  figures  and 
statistics. 
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WOMEN    AND    POLITICS. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  ink  has  been  shed  withm  a 
few  years  past  in  discussing  the  vexed  question 
of  "  woman's  rights,"  and  a  large  portion  of 
that  ink,  it  seems  to  us,  has  been  wasted.  Most 
of  the  writers  on  these  subjects  reason  from  as- 
samed  facts  which  do  not  exist,  or  draw 
fallacious  inferences  from  admitted  premises. 
Nobody,  or  not  one  in  a  thousand,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  and  this  enlightened  country,  is 
opposed  to  woman's  rights.  On  the  abstract 
question  the  vote  would  be  unanimous  in  favor 
of  all  the  rights  which  belong  to  woman  as  well 
as  man.  But  these  rights  cannot  be  separated 
firom  questions  of  expediency,  propriety  and* 
practical  import,  and  upon  these  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion,  because  the  subjects  are 
not  well  and  clearly  understood.  One  of  our 
cotemporaries  (the  Dispatch)  has  an  article  on 
the  exercise  of  political  rights  by  women,  so 
sensible,  clear  and  well-reasoned  that  we  are 
disposed  to  adopt  it  in  these  pages,  as  follows  : 

*^  Of  late  years  quite  a  number  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  have  joined  in  the  cry  for  an  acknowl- 
edgmDt  of  the  political  rights  of  women. 
Feeling  the  common  pressure  of  political  usur- 
pation in  all  the  departments  of  life,  they  have 
fkncied  that  they  alone  were  the  sufferers,  and 
that  all  the  difficulty  is  owing  to  the  non-ac- 
knoledgment  of  woman's  political  equality 
with  man.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  if  she 
were  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  Government 
affairs,  all  the  evils  flowing  out  of  the  political 
institutions  .of  the  country  would  be  remedied. 

**  Little  docs  that  woman  know  and  appreciate 
the  true  relations  of  her  sex,  and  the  dignity 
of  true  womanhood,  who  is  led  astray  by  any 
such  superficial  sophistry.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  evident  that  if  she  should  join  in  politics,  the 
general  result  of  an  election  would  still  be  the 
same  as  it  is  now.  More  votes,  say  twice  as 
many,  would  be  cast,  but  the  position  of  par- 
ties would  remain  unchanged,  as  the  female 
mind  of  the  country  would  be  divided  about 
the  same  as  the  male  on  any  general  question, 
as  it  is  now.  True,  some  wives,  would  vote  dif- 
ferently from  their  husbands ;  but  as  all  hus- 
bands do  not  belong  to  the  same  party  in  poli- 
tics, the  wife  that  voted  against  her  husband 
would  vote  with  some  other  woman's  husband, 
while  the  wife  of  the  latter  would  vote  with  the 
former,  and  thus  one  vote  neutralize  the  other, 
having  no  effect  whatever  on  the  general  result. 

*^  Thus  no  good  would  result  flrom  the  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise  by  women,  while 
the  political  broils  it  would  add  to  the  already 
too  many  family  jars,  would  convert  the  Ibmily 


circle  into  a  perfect  hell-upon-earth.  If  hus- 
bands treat  their  wives  brutally  now,  they 
would  treat  them  much  more  so  when  they 
came  to  be  pitted  against  each  other  in  politics. 
'But,'  says  the  quick-witted  tennagant,  'we 
would  see  that  laws  were  passed  to  prevent 
such  brutality !'  Now,  admitting  for  the  nonce 
that  laws  to  prevent  brutality  on  the  part  of 
the  husband  would  be  passed,  the  question  at 
once  arises.  Who  would  enforce  those  laws? 
We  see  now  that  there  are  many  laws  on  our 
statute^  books  that  are  a  dead  letter,  because 
they  are  not  or  cannot  be  enforced.  Is  it  to  be 
presumed  that  laws  would  beany  more  prompt- 
ly and  strictly  enforced,  if  women  were  per- 
mitted to  have  a  voice  in  making  them  ?  If  not, 
what  reliance  could  woman  place  on  mere  stat- 
utes to  protect  her  from  brutality !  The  mere 
passage  of  a  law  does  no  good,  while  every 
law  on  the  statute  book  that  remains  unenforced 
helps  to  destroy  all  respect  for  law,  and  to  show 
how  worse  than  useless  a  law  is  if  there  is  not 
the  power  to  execute  it  Something,  then,  be- 
sides the  passage  of  laws  is  demanded. 

"  But  it  may  be  argued  that  a  law  to  prevent 
husbands  from  brutally  treating  their  wives — 
and,  it  should  be  added,  other  female  political 
opponents — would  be  enforced,  for  the  reason 
that  the  women  would  all  be  united  on  that 
point,  and  gain  the  support  of  all  good  hus- 
bands. Precisely  so  ;  and  they  would  have  to 
depend  on  the  support  of  the  good  husbands 
for  the  passage  of  the  law,  if  it  were  passed  ; 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  mere  antagonism  of 
sexes,  neutralizing  the  political  influences  of 
both  ;  whereas,  so  far  as  physical  force  is  con- 
cerned, the  males  would  have  the  advantage. 

'*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  success  would 
depend  upon  the  liberality  of  the  better  x>ortion 
of  the  male  sex,  if  women  were  allowed  to  vote. 
Then  why  not  leave  it  all  to  their  liberality, 
without  endeavoring  to  crowd  into  the  political 
arena  ?  Woman  is  sustained  in  her  rational  de- 
mands by  all  liberal-minded  men  now.  She 
would  be  no  better  off  if  she  voted,  for  die 
would  gain  no  additional  support  by  it,  while 
the  opposition  would  be  all  the  more  deter- 
mined and  positive.  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  her  sex  would  be  any  more  united  on 
mtasuretj  however  well  they  might  be  on  prmd- 
pkij  than  they  are  now ;  for  all  the  differences 
of  parties  are  on  measures  instead  of  principles. 
They  all  agree  that  republican  principles 
are  right,  all  the  difference  arising  as  to  the 
best  means  or  measures  for  carrying  out  those 
principles ;  and.  as  we  have  shown,  the  minds 
of  the  females  woold  be  divided  about  the  same 
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as  the  males  on  any  general  question,  which 
would  continue  the  results  the  same  as  they  are 
DOW,  only  increasing  the  number  of  Yotes 
poUedi  So,  after  all,  it  would  rest  with  the 
most  advanced  male  minds,  as  it  does  now, 
unless  there  should  arise  a  general  war  between 
the  sexes,  in  which  event  women  would  be  the 
sufferers. 

"  After  all,  then,  the  condition  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  consequently  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  rights  of  both  sexes,  depends,  not  upon 
the  number  of  votes,  but  upon  the  character 
of  the  voters — upon  their  intelligence  and 
moral  purity.  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  females  are  more  intelligent 
and  morally  pure  than  are  the  males  ?  We  do 
not  see  anything  in  society  to  warrant  any 
such  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  their  con- 
ditions appear  to  exactly  correspond,  and  their 
advancement  appears  to  be  of  equal  pace.  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  rise  above  or 
sink  below  the  other,  for  the  sexes  are  indisso- 
lubly  bound  together  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  must  sink  or  swim,  rise  or  fall  together ; 
if  this  were  not  so,  barbarous  ages  would  long 
since  have  exterminated  the  weaker. 

*'  The  mutual  dependence  of  the  sexes  on  each 
other  makes  the  interests  of  both  identical ;  an 
injustice  to  one  is  an  injustice  to  the  other. 
Hence  it  is  proper  that  the  family  should  have 
but  one  voice,  and  nature  everywhere  pro- 
nounces the  male  the  representative  of  the 
race.  All  families  ^ould  agree  and  desire  but 
one  voice.  Nature  designed  that  they  should 
agree.  If  they  do  not  then  there  is  something 
unnatural  about  the  union,  whiQh  is  difficult 
enough  to  be  peaceably  continued  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  must  inevi- 
tably be  rent  asunder  if  the  torpedo  ot  politics 
is  introduced.  Domestic  harmony,  the  welfare 
of  both  sexes,  and  especially  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, cries  out  against  woman's  entering  the 
political  arena. 

"  Politics  are  corrupting  and  degrading.  All 
political  institutions  are  necessary  evils,  founded 
on  the  inharmonies  instead  of  the  harmonies  of 
human  nature.  Hence  it  is  that  we  so  seldom  see 
a  man  retain  his  honesty  and  purity  after  enter- 
ing the  political  ranks.  The  angularities  and 
inharmonies  of  the  political  world  leave  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  conscience  or  honesty ; 
for  the  vitality  of  politics  results  from  the  an- 
tagonisms and  not  from  harmonious  coope- 
rations. Violence  must  be  met  by  violence ; 
treachery  must  be  overcome  by  treachery ; 
sophistry  must  be  met  by  sophistry ;  and  per- 
version must  be  counteracted  by  perversion. 


In  short,  the  whole  system  appears  little  else 
than  the  scheming  of  devils  for  supremacy , 
and  dominion,  and  generally  the  most   un- 
scmpuloas  and  infamous  come  out  triumphant 

''For  woman  to  enter  the  political  arena, 
therefore,  would  be  to  drag  her  down  and  de- 
velop all  the  worst  points  of  her,  nature,  if  she 
did  not  at  once  become  so  disgusted  as  to  fly 
from  the  political  leper  as  from  a  devouring 
dragon.  It  would  place  her  on  a  par  with  the 
nymph  of  the  pave  and  the  mistrees  of  the 
blackleg.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  ele- 
vating politics,  for  that  which  is  based 
upon  evil  cannot  be  elevated;  hence  all  en- 
gaged in  it  must  be  dragged  down  to  it. 
Woman,  to  be  a  politician,  must  become  what 
male  politicians  are  now.  The  rivalry  and  am- 
bition engendered  render  it  inevitable ;  for  the 
parties  engaged  are  not  content  to  use  gloves, 
any  more  than  the  professional  boxers  at  a 
prize  fight ;  and  as  females  sometimes  attend 
and  e^joy  the  brutal  exhibition  of  the  ring,  so 
would  woman  soon  learn  to  ei^oy  the  excite- 
ment, treachery,  etc.,  of  the  political  contest — 
and  .to  enjoy  is  to  become  involved,  degraded, 
and  lost  to  higher  virtues. 

''Thus  degraded,  as  the  mother  of  future 
voters  she  would  not  only  educate  and  encour- 
age them  in  the  tricks  and  triumphs  of  politics, 
but  impress  upon  their-  very  lives,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  ccHioeption,  the  spirit  of  the  evil  influ- 
ences surrounding  and  moving  her.  We  should 
soon  have  nothing  but  a  nation  of  politicians, 
as  Greece  and  Rome  degenerated  to  a  nation 
of  mere  warriors,  preying  upon  and  devouring 
each  other.  Every  generation  would  be  a  de- 
cline on  that  preceding  it,  descending  from  bad 
to  worse,  till  came  the  misery  and  destruction 
that  overtook  the  nations  of  old. 

"  Oh  I  little  does  woman  know  what  she  asks 
for,  when  she  asks  to  be  admitted  into  the  po- 
litical arena.  She  desires  bread,  but  she  asks 
for  a  viper  ;  she  desires  peace,  but  she  asks  for 
contention;  she  desires  a  closer  union,  as 
man's  equal  and  companion,  but  she  asks  for 
division  and  a  condition  which  will  exhibit,  by 
the  strongest  contrast,  her  weakness  in  an  un- 
equal contest. 

"  Yes,  woman  desires  and  deserves  a  closer 
union  with  man.  Nature « designed  that  the 
sexes  should  be  harmoniously  united  and  de- 
pendent on  each  other— that  they  should  mu- 
tually .find  their  happiness  in  a  closer  and  a 
holier  union  of  their  interests  and  natures. 
Hence,  the  nearer  the  sexes  are  together,  the 
more  they  depend  on  each  other — the  nearer 
they  are  to,  and  the  more  they  depend  on,  God 
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and  Nature  ;  and  the  less  they  depend  oa  each 
.other,  thQ  further  they  are  apart ;  the  less  they 
depend  on  Nature,  the  further  they  are  from 
God  and  Heaven — from  oneness,  harmony  and 
happiness. 

'*  But  they  can  never  be  united  in  politics — 
they  can  never  form  a  closer  union  on  an  in- 
harmonious basis.  The  proper  point  of  nnioji 
is  the  social  and  family  circle,  around  the  fire- 
side. Let  woman  not  entertain  degrading  de- 
sires to  mingle  in  the  distracting  sphere  of 
politics,  but  rather  aspire  to  making  home  at- 
tractive and  happy,  harmonious  and  heavenly. 
The  domestic  sphere  is  hers,  and  here  ate  can 
reign  supreme,  exceptional  cases  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  She  is  dependent  on 
the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  voters  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  political  rights. 
Let  her  remember  that  she  gives  birth  to  and 
rears  these  voters,  and  strive  to  Impress  on 
their  minds  the  beauties  and  sweetness  of  wom- 
an's nature — ^her  best  claims  to  love  and  re- 
spect. Let  her  own  thoughts  be  pure  and  jnst, 
and  she  will  impress  these  attributes  upon  the 
nature  of  her  unborn  child.  Then  let  her  jedu- 
cate  him,  as  did  the  mother  of  Washington,  in 
all  the  ways  of  temperance,  uprightness,  noble- 
ness and  true  affection  ;  and,  our  word  and  the 
eternal  laws  of  cause  and  effect  for  It,  she  will 
not  have  labored  in  vain.  But  a  few  genera- 
tions will  pass  away  before  society  will  be  re- 
deemed, woman  will  have  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  she  desires,  and  the  distracting  and 
delusive  dream  of  politics  will  be  no  more." 


-*>•' 


BOOK-MAKING. 


Ltttlb  is  done  at  present  in  this  line  of  en- 
terprise— the  market,  as  we  have  before  said, 
having  been  overatocked  the  last  two  seasons. 
Much  that  has  appeared  fVom  the  American 
press  has  been  of  so  mediocre  a  character,  and 
of  such  equivocal  moral  tendency,  that  a  whole- 
some distrust  has  been  engendered,  which  will 
be  felt  for  some  time  to  come — a  distrust  not 
partial  but  pervading  the  whole  reading  com- 
munity. Inordinate  puffing  has  done  its  work, 
and  must  now  be  silent,  for  the  very  fact  that 
a  'book  needs  so  much  laudation  creates  a 
^oubt  as  to  its  merits. 

We  observe  many  of  tho  publishing  houses 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  reprinting 
of  old  works,  or  those  already  known  and  ac- 
cepted as  of  literary  or  scientific  value.  The 
Harpers  have  recently  republished  the  writings 
of  De  Tocquevllle,  and  Grote's  History  of 
Greece,  and  others  of  valuable  import.  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  has  all  the  vivid- 


ness and  interest  of  a  grand,  dramatic  specta- 
cle, and  is  an  important  acquisition  io  Ameri- 
can literature. 

Derby  &  Jackson  are  publidiing  a  library  of 
standard  fiction,  from  old  and  classical  authoRb 
We  observe  on  their  list  many  a  name  which 
in  our  childhood  put  the  blood  astir.  There 
are  the  works  of  Miss  Porter,  the  Scottish 
Chiefs  and  Thadeus  of  Warsaw— books  read 
with  avidity^  amid  showers  of  tears,  making 
the  heart  better  without  detriment  to  the  head. 
We  confess  we  had  an  affinity  for-  the  deep 
pathos,  and  stirring  life  thus  delineated,  when 
we  felt  as  if  some  heroic  field  must  hereafter 
open  for  ourselves,  and  aid  us  to  do  and  dare 
great  things  for  loyal  love  and  bleeding  coun- 
try. 

Here,  too,  we  find  the  *' Children  of  the 
Abby,"  by  Regina  Maria  Roche.  We  have 
seen  this  book  in  every  out-of-the-way  place, 
lying  in  elegant  gilt  upon  the  ladies'  table,  the 
tears  it  called  forth  displaced  by  handkerchief 
of  lace  and  broidery,  and  again  tucked  under 
the  chair  cushion  of  the  seamstress  who  read  it 
by  stealth  ;  or,  perhaps,  coverless  and  grea^, 
hidden  under  the  cupboard  shelf  to  be  brooght 
forth  at  intervals  and  fan  into  temporary  life  a 
spark  of  romance  in  the  tender  bosom  of  the 
cook,  in  her  intervals  of  baking,  roast,  or  fiy.  . 
This  wondrous  tale  of  love  is  almost  universal 
in  its  expression  of  the  tender  passion. 

Anna  Radcliffe,  too,  with  her  weird,  nn- 
earthly  tales,  and  her  mastery  over  the  pateion 
of  terror.  Our  very  hair  is  standing  upon  end 
now,  in  memory  of  the  times  when  our  teeth 
chattered,  tod  cold  chills  shook  us  like  an 
ague  while  we  read  her  wizard  tales.  Horace 
Walpole,  Monk  Lewi6,  and  even  Allston,  with 
his  terrible  Monaldi,  all  of  the  same  school. 
were  inferior  in  sustained  interest  and  dram- 
atic effect  to  this  remarkable  writer. 

We  see  Fielding's  works  arc  a  feature  in  the 
series,  which  would  by  no  means  be  complete 
without  those  of  Richardson,  which  were  in 
fact  the  basis  of  our  present  school  of  moral 
fiction.  Without  Richardson  it  is  doubtltal  if 
Fielding  had  ever  written.  The  virtuous  Jo- 
seph of  Fielding  being  designed  as  the  coim- 
terpart  of  the  **  virtuous  Pamela  "  of  Richard- 
son. Dickens  is  but  an  enlargement  of  this  old 
school  of  fiction,  divested  of  the  grosaoen 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which 
they  wrote,  but  which  happily  would  not  he 
tolerated  in  this  era. 

Gil  Bias,  Don  Qnixotte,  Roderick  Randam, 
Humphrey  Clinker,  Sterne  and  Swifl,  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  libraries  of  our  grandflithen, 
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re  hardly  known  to  the  ordinary  reader  ;  Ad- 
dison and  Goldsmith  are  all  essential  to  the 
student  of  the  *'well  of  English  undefiled." 
We  are  glad  to  see  a  library  edition  of  these 
English  classics  advertised  by  this  honse.  It 
has  long  been  difficult  to  procure  copies  in  our 
bookstores. 

The  most  attractive  book  of  the  season,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  beautiful  work  about  to  bo 
issued  by  Derby  &  Jackson,  entitled  the  Court 
of  Napoleon,  or  Society  under  the  First  Empe- 
ror. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
magnificent  period  than  the  one  selected  for 
ibis  work.  Napoleon,  the  wonderful  man  of 
all  times,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  women, 
whose  beauty  and  genius  can  scarcely  be 
equaled  in  any  other  age.  The  work  com- 
prises sixteen  steel  engravings  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished women  of  the  age,  fh>m  portraits  of 
the  originals.  These  engravings  are  each  of 
them  colored  by  the  hand,  thereby  producing 
not  only  valuable  historic  prints,  but  exquisite; 
specimens  of  art  We  have  one  of  these  por- 
traits hanging  in  our  sanctum,  representing 
Madame  Roland,  as  she  sits  ^Ith  her  arms 
folded,  evidently  listening  to  some  inspired  Gi- 
rondist, who,  with  her,  discusses  the  great  hopes 
of  a  new  era  of  liberty  and  equality.  The 
face  is  supremely  beautiful  in  its  calm  intellcc 
tualism — the  eye  looks  out  clear  and  tender, 
like  that  of  a  far-seeing  prophetess,  but  tlio 
olasp  of  the  arms  indicates  a  subdued  forc«.. 
It  is  the  woman  who  utters  her  oracles  with 
the  sad  foreboding  of  a  Cassandra,  seeing  the 
fearful  gulf  to  which  the  madness  of  the  revo- 
lution is  about  to  consign  her.  It  is  a  picture 
full  of  pathos,  and  we  place  it  beside  our  Joan 
of  Ark. 

The  prica  of  this  splendid  work  is  fifteen 
dollars,  which  is  a  low  sum,  hardly  equal  to 
tho  value  of  the  portraits  alone. 


INTENSITY    OF    SEEING  AND    HEARING. 


We  know  but  little  of  the  wonderful  acute- 
ness  of  which  these  senses  are  capable  under 
Bome  conditions  of  our  physicial  system.  There 
are  well-attested  instances  of  a  person  in  a  high 
state'  of  nervous  disease,  seeing  everything 
around  him  with  perfect  distinctness,  and  even 
with  painful  intensity,  in  a  room  so  entirely 
dark  that  the  ordinary  vision  could  not  discern 
the  least  gleam  of  light.  There  are  also  re- 
corded instances  of  a  similar  intensity  of  the 
sense  of  hearing.  It  was  said  of  the  great  phil- 
osopher Py  thagoraix,  that  he  became  so  spiritual- 

iased  that  be  actually  heard  **  the  music  of  the 
Vol.  in— 36.    . 


spheres  "  as  they  rolled  in  harmonious  concert 
through  infinite  space, 

*'  Sinking  forever  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Diyine.'^ 

In  the  progress  of  the  human  race  man  may 
yet  perhaps  come  to  perceive  a  literal  instead 
of  a  figurative  meaning  in  the  beautiful  scrip- 
tural allusion  to  the  period  in  creation  when 
'<  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

A  remarkable  case  of  intensity  of  hearing  is 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medi- 
cine as  follows : 

"During  the  hallncinations  prodaced  by  taking  the  In- 
dian hemp  (Cannabis  Indiea)  the  intenidty  of  the  sense 
of  sound  is  most  striking.  The  celebrated  Theodore  Gaul- 
tier  related  to  Dr.  Moreau,  in  poetic  language,  .which  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  translate,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  style  of  this  highly  imaginative  author,  the  sensa- 
tions produced.  He  says  that  his  '  sense  of  hearing  was 
prodigiously  developed.  I  actually  heard  the  noise  of 
colors — green,  red,  blue,  yellow  sounds  reached  me  in 
waves  perfectly  distinct  A  glass  overthrown,  the  creak- 
ing of  a  footstool,  a  word  pronounced  low,  vibrated  and 
Hhook  me  like  peals  of  thunder ;  my  own  voice  appeared 
to  me  so  loud  that  I  dared  not  speak,  for  fear  of  shatter- 
ing the  walls  around  me  or  of  making  mo  burst  like  an 
explosive  shell ;  more  than  five  hundred  clocks  sang  oat 
the  hour  with  a  harmonious,  silver  sound  ;  every  sonor- 
ous subject  sounded  like  the  ote  of  a  harmonica  or  the 
iEolian  harp.  I  swam  or  floated  in  an  ocean  of  sound.' 
Such  is  the  exaggerated  language  which  has  been  em- 
ployed by  an  individual  whose  taste  and  enjoyment  of  ma- 
liic  have  redered  his  criticism  on  that  art  so  much  Bought 

after." 

m  *  t#i  ■  ^ 

THE    FINE    ARTS. 


New  York  is  at  present  favored  with  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art  which  our 
era  has  produced.  We  allude  to  the  three  great 
pictures  by  Martin,  representing  "  The  Day  of 
Wrath,"  "The  Last  Judgment,"  and  "The 
Plains  of  Heaven."  Those  who  have  read  the 
'^  Dies  Irae,"  that  most  striking  of  Latin  poems, 
which  has  been  paraphrased  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  may  be  found  in  our  common  hymn  books, 
beginning  with, 

"  That  awful  day  will  surely  come,"  &c., 

cannot  fail  of  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  this  work  of  art.  We  found 
ourselves  repeating  unawares : 

"  Dies  irae  I  dies  ilia  I 
Salvet  saeclum  in  (avlUa  ; 
Testa  David  cum  Sibylla." 

There  is  so  little  in  this  picture  and  yet  so 
much.  It  is  a  wonderful  triumph  of  color,  of 
light  and  shade.  Vast  and  indi.<;tinct  images, 
toppling  ro3ks  and  deep  chasms,  columns  riven, 
arches  broken  and  distorted  —  all  is  indis- 
tinct except  one  vivid  bolt  of  light  which  seems 
to  have  crushed  and  uprooted  the  firm  earth ; 
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this  slender  line  of  light  tells  with  terrible 
power.  Less  is  said  to  the  senses  in  this  picture 
than  is  suggested  to  the  mind. 

The  Day  of  Judgment  is  more  distinct  and 
expressive.  The  artist  has  followed  the  apoca^ 
lyptic  vision  of  St.  John,  presenting  the  great 
white  throne,  the  beatified  ciders  with  harps 
and  palms,  the  crowned  martyrs,  and  the  wor- 
shipping angelic  hosts,  with  their  radient  wings 
and  insignia  of  office.  To  the  right  we  have 
the  destroying  angel  hurling  himself  down- 
ward, armed  with  fiery  bolts,  before  whom  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  are  cut  down.  Here  the 
artist  has  exhausted,  as  it  were,  the  capabilities 
of  coloring  to  produce  striking  efiects  of  con- 
trast and  harmony.  The  opposite  side  are  the 
army  of  reformers  who  have  given  their  testi- 
mony to  the  truth.  These  arc  apparently  por- 
traits, but  the  group  by  no  means  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  work.  Indeed,  we  object  en- 
tirely to  this  matter-of-fact  feature.  Grand 
as  are  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  worthies  in, 
an  historic  and  progressive  point  of  view,  they 
are  misplaced  in  a  work  like  the  one  under 
consideration.  They  take  the  observer  at  once 
from  the  realms  of  idealism  into  one  of  com- 
mon-place. We  leave  the  possible  for  the 
actual — the  symbolic  for  the  real — the  unknown 
for  the  known.  We  are  let  down  suddenly, 
with  no  gi'adation,  from  the  sublime  hights  of 
the  imagination  to  the  struggling  arena  of  hu- 
man experience.  We  have  been  lifted  into  com- 
panionship with  angels  and  archangels,  amid 
waving  palms  and  golden  harps;  and  all  at 
once  we  are  startled  with  suggestions  of  big 
wigs  and  dry  polemics,  and  dull  monks  and 
beastly  friars,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
miserable  officials  and  bloated  secretaries  ;  the 
trump  of  the  archangel  is  exchanged  for  the 
bell  of  the  conrt  clerk. 

The  Plains  of  Heaven  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  human  creations — fresh,  dewy,  glow- 
ing and  harmonious.  Young  children  disport 
themselves  in  amaranthine  bowers  ;  airy  spirit* 
float  through  the  aromas  of  paradisaical  rivers, 
flowing  from  the  fountain  of  life, 

"  Fast  \)j  the  oracles  of  God,*' 

onward  with  an  ever-deepening  stream,  amid 
groves  of  undying  fruitage,  vistas  of  ever-re- 
vealing beauty,  and  under  skies  which  have  no 
need  of  sun  or  moon  or  any  star,  for  ^  the  Lord 
God  is  the  light  thereof:''  The  artist  has 
painted  his  own  mental  state  in  this  glowing 
creation  of  spiritual  intimation.  He  needs  no 
biographer  after  this.  Many  may  have  seen 
glories  akin  to  these  in  the  **  mind's  eye,*'  but 
to  make  the  hand  obedient  to  the  soul-seen  reve- 


lation is  one  of  the  rarest  triumphs  of  great 
genius. 

Martin  is  always  remarkable  for  the  grand- 
eur of  his  conceptions.  In  these  great  works 
he  has  not  struck  out  any  new  field,  it  is  true. 
He  has  followed  the  written  word  almost  with 
servility,  but  his  achievements  arc  still  wonder- 
ful. If  he  has  not  created,  if  he  has  brought 
no  new  element  in  aid  of  onward  art,  he  is  so 
grand  and  so  beautiful  in  presenting  the  old 
idea  that  wcalmost  bail  it  as  new. 

We  understand  subscriptions  are  at  once  to 
be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  having  these  pic- 
tures engraved  in  this  country.  Surely  oar 
people,  rich  and  munificent  always  to  high  art, 
will  be  ready  to  swell  the  list.  Indeed,  the  fu- 
ture artist  is  to  look  to  our  free  institations 
and  liberal  expenditure  for  his  best  and  most 
reliable  patronage. 


►••^ 


A  GLANCE  ALL  ROUND. 


Instead  of  the  whole  world  settling  down  in 
peace  after  the  late  treaty  of  Paris,  at  the  close 
of  the  Russian  war,  all  the  world  seems  to  be 
in  incipient  commotion,  preparatory  for  fortber 
troubles.  The  unnatural  alliance  between 
England  and  France  is  pronounced  in  some 
quarters  to  be  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  soon  to  drop 
to  pieces.  The  MonUeur,  the  Government  organ 
at  Paris,  took  occasion  lately  to  rebuke  rather 
severely  the  English  papers  for  the  freedom  of 
their  remarks  on  French  affairs,  intimating  that 
Rich  a  course^  by  the  English  press  would  en- 
danger the  existing  alliance  between  the  two 
countries.  To  this  the  English  papers  replied 
with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  independence, 
and  the  London  Times  with  so  much  force  and 
bitterness  that  it  was  excluded  from  circulation 
in  France  by  order  of  the  Emperor.  There  are 
various  indications,  not  only  of  the  probable 
close  of  the  alliance  between  England  and 
France,  but  also  of  new  alliances  secretly  form- 
ing. It  appears  not  improbable  that  in  the  new 
movements  on  the  political  chess>board  of 
Europe,  France  and  Russia  will  join  hands  on 
one  part,  and  England,  Austria  and  Prussia  on 
the  other.  It  is  alleged  that  there  t»  a  secret 
understanding  between  England  and  Austria  to 
this  effect  already.  The  English  fleet  yet  lin- 
gers in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Austrian  papers 
find  no  fault  with  this  delay,  but  liberally  sug- 
gest that  England  doubtless  has  good  reasons 
for  not  withdrawing  her  fleet  at  present  On 
the  other  hand  the  Austrian  army  still  delays 
to  evacuate  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  the  pjuglish  prem  finds  no  fault, 
but  thinks  it  quite  probable  that  the  Cafaiiiet  of 
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Yienna  may  have  good  reasoiui  for  its  course. 
On  these  matters  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  who  is  generally  considered 
well  posted  in  public  affairs,  speaks  as  follows : 

"  Whether  well  founded  or  not,  the  opinion  is  very  gen- 
enJ,  that  not  only  does  there  exist  a  serious  difference 
between  Franco  and  England,  on  more  than  one  point, 
but  also  that  the  latter  has  been  completely  reconciled  to 
Austria,  and  that  the  former  is  now  on  more  than  firiend- 
ly  terms  with  Russia ;  and  the  Aostrians  in  Paris  boast 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  two  cabinets  to  be  on  more  ami- 
cable terms  than  those  of  Vienna  and  London.  That  a 
corresponding  sentiment  prevails  between  Russia  and 
France  is  equally  believed,  and  a  certain  ex-minister  of 
Louis  Philippe  is  said  to  have  recently  offered  to  wager  a 
reasonable  aum  that  England  and  Austria  on  one  hand, 
and  Russia  and  France  on  the  other,  would  soon  be  more 
openly  hos'tile.  In  all  these  predictions,  the  wish,  no 
doubt,  is  father  to  the  thought.  If  these  statements  are 
to  be  believed,  the  same  rivalry  that  formerly  existed  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  Embassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople is  revived,  owing  to  the  alarming  progress  of  French 
influence,  obtained  by  their  great  tolerance  in  Turkish 
affairs.  Lord  Stratford  demanded  and  received  unlimited 
powers  ;  it  being  evident  that  France  had  the  support  of 
Russia,  of  course  England  accepted  the  co-oi>eratlon  of 
Austria.  Again,  In  the  Neapolitan  question,  France  has 
been  equally  all  along  disposed  to  act,  in  this  matter  also, 
with  extreme  forbearance,  In  comparison  with  the  more 
decided  policy  of  England." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
News  corroborates  these  opinions  as  follows : 

"  At  the  risk  of  uttering  what  the  Moniteur  may  per- 
haps denounce  as  an  <  odious  calumny,'  I  feel  it  an  imper- 
aU\'e  duty  to  say  emphatically  that,  instead  of  being  in 
harmonious  relations,  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Paris 
are  at  this  moment  at  daggers  drawn.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  on  the  question  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  is  most  serious,  and,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Naples,  they  are  absolutely  at  rixes  and  sevens.  The 
French  Government,  I  learn  from  a  good  source,  is  appre- 
hensive that  England  may  be  driven  to  occupy  the  Inland 
of  Sicily,  in  order,  in  ease  of  a  convulsion  in  Europe,  to 
give  her  a  point  d*cj)pui  equal  to  that  which  France  and 
Austria  have  acquired  heretofore  for  themselves  by 
their  respective  occupations  of  Rome  and  Lombardy.  I 
really  cannot  explain  the  approximation  of  the  English 
cabinet  toward  the  policy  of  Austria  but  by  the  conjec- 
ture that  diplomatists  must  have  reasons  of  which  the 
public  are  ignorant  to  suspect  a  secret  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia.  I  observe  that  The  Nord,  the  Russian 
oxgan  at  Brussels,  speaks  now  in  almost  identical  terms 
with  the  French  Government  journals  of  the  questions  on 
which  the  French  and  English  Govremments  are  under- 
stood to  differ." 

The  elements  of  revolution  are  showing 
fhem^elyes  in  Tarious  parts  of  Europe.  The 
secret  societies  in  France  still  keep  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  alert,  and  many  arrests  continue 
to  be  made.  Spain  is  by  no  means  tranquil 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  popular 
party  are  openly  discussing  the  question  of 
compelling  the  Queen  to  abdicate.  Italy  is 
waiting  and  hoping  for  a  demonstration  against 
Naples  by  the  English  fleet,  to  afford  an  oppor- 


tunity for  a  general  revolution.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Italian  refugees  have  suddenly  dis- 
appeared from  Switzerland,  and  it  is  supposed 
they  are  secretly  organizing  their  respective 
States  for  the  expected  struggle  for  Italian  in- 
dependence. 

The  affairs  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 
are  very  complicated  and  unsettled.  Mexico  is 
still  threatened  with  a  hostile  visit  from  both 
an  English  and  a  Spanish  fleet,  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  debts  due  to  the  subjects  of  En- 
gland and  Spain.  The  internal  affairs  of  Mexico 
are  also  still  unsettled. 

New  Grenada,  the  southern  State  of  Central 
America,  is  in  more  immediate  trouble,  the  En- 
glish West  India;  squadron  having  been  already 
ordered  to  her  coast  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
old  claims  of  about  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
called  the  Mackintosh  claim,  which  originated 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Late  diplomatic 
efforts  to  effect  the  payment  having  failed,  the 
English  Charg^  at  Bogota  broke  off  his  re- 
lations with  the  Grovernment,  and  informed  the 
authorities  t^^t  ^bey  would  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity to  settle  "  at  the  Cap'n^s  oflBce,"  for 
the  British  fleet  on  the  West  India  station  had 
already  been  ordered  to  the  waters  of  New 
Grenada. 

Our  own  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  Jiave 
peace  and  rest  for  a  time,  now  that  the  Preid- 
dential  election  is  over.  Mr.  Buchanan  la 
elected,  and  therefore  we  suppose  the  Hotspurs 
of  the  South  will  postpone  their  secession  move- 
ment and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  Goremment 
for  four  years  longer.  And  the  North  never 
having  threatened  secession,  let  who  would  be 
President,  we  may  expect  the  Union  to  hang 
together  for  some  time  yet.  Then  let  us  shake 
hands  all  round,  and  renew  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment of  Daniel  Webster,  **  Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable."  It  was 
a  gi'and,  a  sublime  spectacle,  which  this  Repub- 
lic exhibited  on  the  4th  of  November.  On  this 
subject  we  are  disposed  to  quote  some  well- 
timed  and  worthy  reflections  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times,  immediately  after  the  election. 

The  American  Republic  presented  on  Tuesday  last  (Not 
4)  the  noblest  spectacle  on  earth.  From  the  pine-dad 
hiUa  of  Maine  to  the  sparkling  sands  of  the  gulden  State, 
from  Vixginia's  ancient  coast  to  the  wilds  of  Oregon, 
through  many  variations  of  climate,  soil  and  custom,  we 
beheld  the  citizens  of  onr  mighty  nation,  moven  as  bj 
some  mysterious  Impulse,  gathering  from  their  homes  and 
quietly  exercising  that  inestimable  privil^re  which  is  the 
glorious  inheritance  of  every  American  I  No  nation  of 
antiquity  could  boast  a  scene  like  this ;  and,  as  we  ponder 
over  the  records  of  mighty  empires  now  overthrown,  we 
search  in  vain  for  the  page  which  tells  of  free  untcam> 
meled  sufflnge. 
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Poised  in  imagination  above  the  American  Confederacy 
nad  gazing  with  the  spirit's  mysterious  eye  over  the  whole 
Union,  how  wondcrfal  the  view  1  We  behold  the  nation '.<■ 
heart  thn>bbing  with  unnatural  excitement.  In  great 
ciu«>.;  v.-e  st'e  tumult  and  strife.  Business  is  suspended,  and 
fr>-  onr>  day  tl.c  money  grasping  zeal  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  sulTored  to  relax.  In  different  portions  of  the  Union 
bo;v  adrorse  the  8|>ectaclc  1  Among  the  hills  of  New  En- 
glau-1  wo  nnto  a  etorn,  »>ber,  hard-working  population, 
wlioso  uaturx's  yet  bear  tlie  puritanical  impress.  They 
are  earnest,  but  not  excited  ;  for  the  fires  of  the  Northern 
h^art  are  slow  to  kindle.  Sometimes  it  Is  distempered  by 
fRuatici>-m,  but  such  cases  are  not  long  in  working  out 
their  own  radical  cure  In  the  Middle  States  the  scene  Ta^ 
rie.'<.  In  the  assembled  m-^sses  we  notice  symptoms  of  ex- 
citement There  is  a  vigorous  war  of  words,  and  the 
luinds  of  men  seem  to  lack  that  quiet  balance  which  per- 
vjuK'f*  the  Xortheru  licart.  Glance  over  the  South,  and 
the  change  is  more  striking  Wild  excitement  is  let  loose. 
'Die  hum.m  temper  is  like  the  climate  under  which  it 
thrive-),  cold  or  hot.  There  is  a  want  of  moderation.  Men 
wrangle  with  each  other,  and  bloodshed  is  not  rare.  Here 
prejudice  is  carried  to  its  utmost  limit.  But  all  are  intent 
upon  the  same  object,  and  a  kindred  tone  pervades  each 
Kectiun  of  our  land. 

Westward,  over  the  prairies  and  broad  rivers,  we  turn 
our  gaze.  Hero  the  eye  wanders  over  fertile  fields  and 
Iiome-i  blesued  with  plenty.  These  characteristics  bespeak 
a  people  of  warm  hearts  and  impulsive  natures.  Their 
ideas  are  generous  and  full,  like  their  wide  manors  cov- 
er'>d  with  tiie  farmer's  hope.  Rude,  perhaps,  but  full  of 
IVankuess,  is  the  Wtislern  nuture,  and  in  such  natoresthe 
Irive  of  home,  and  country,  and  friends  is  always  strong 

Turn  now  our  vision  acroHs  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Far 
West,  toward  the  setting  .sun.  Upon  the  bleak  coast  of 
the  N'orth-west  behold  the  germ  of  civilization  struggling 
with  savage  life.  Slowly  tlie  wilderness  gives  way,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  arm  cru.shes  out  the  fading  rays  of  abo- 
riginal power  Far  away  from  the  haunts  of  refinement 
and  the  blessings  of  civilized  life,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
priniiiivc  region  arc  still  our  brethren,  and  to-day  they 
participate  in  the  Fame  privileges  that  we  ezgoy.  The 
hunter  leaves  hln  chase,  the  fisherman  his  bark,  the  miner 
his  simde,  and  around  some  rough  /tsabin  a  motley  group 
boast  of  their  rights  in  this  "  land  of  the  Tree  and  the 
home  of  the  brave." 

Ye»,  all  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  these  countless 
villages,  and  all  these  appliancea  of  civilized  life  are  ours  ; 
and,  more  than  these,  the  beautiAil  system  of  government 
under  which  such  blessings  thnvo  and  mature  is  ours 
aliio  ;  ours  to  protect  or  destroy  ;  ours  to  cherish  or  bar- 
ter away,  like  foolish  children  playing  with  some  precious 
(t'em  of  whose  value  they  have  no  conception. 

The  mighty  exhibition  which  we  witnessed  yesterday 
i.^  one  of  the  attributes  of  our  free  institutions.  Four  mil- 
lions of  voters,  representing  twenty-five  millions  of  people, 
giv  0  utterance  through  the  ballot-box  to  the  wishes  of  the 
national  heart.  It  is  no  decree  from  the  hand  of  an  Em- 
peror ;  no  mandate  which  ignorant  vassals  hasten  to 
obey.  It  is  rather  the  great  manifestation  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  as  developed  by  the  ennobling  Influence  of  free 
inNtitution.<«. 

The  right  of  snffinge  is  not  sufficiently  valued  by  the 
.\Tnerican  ix'ople.  Indeed,  we  are  apt  as  a  nation  to  think 
lijlitly  of  our  liberties,  and  to  forget  the  eight  years  of 
war  and  rafTering  endured  by  our  fathers.  Heaven  forbid 
the  incvease  of  this  feeling  In  the  American  heart,  for  with 
it«  growth  shall  the  spirit  of  liberty  decline.  In  exercis- 
i:i2  tho  right  of  suffrage  yesterday  wo  trust  every  good 


citizen  acted  in  a  patriotic  and  consdentioos  manner,  for 
ui)on  the  hoad  of  each  voter  rests  a  portion  of  the  nation's 
H-eal  or  wo.  We  are  a  great,  happy  and  glorious  nation, 
with  a  noble  destiny  before  us,  if  we  but  preserve  onr  fVee 
institutions,  and,  as  God  was  with  onr  fothers,  so  may  1m 
be  with  na ! 


ART,    SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

Nautical  Bbaoov. — Another  invention  faa^  been  broofl^ 
forward  for  preventing  marine  disasters.  It  consists  in 
employing  a  hollow  vertical  cylinder,  to  the  head  of  which 
is  attached  a  loud  whistle,  or  a  number  of  wbutles.  This 
cylinder  is  secured  upon  dangerous  parts  of  the  coasts, 
and  is  operated  by  the  undulations  of  the  waves  or  swells 
of  the  sea,  and  as  every  wave  approaches  sends  forth  a 
sound  similar  to  the  whistle  of  the  ordinary  steam-eoglne. 
This  whistle  can  be  beard  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  warn 
the  commanders  of  vessels  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
are  subject.  Sonorifie  indicators  of  this  kind  are  easily 
erected,  and  permanently  secured  by  an  arrangement  of 
mechanism  made  use  of  by  the  inventor,  so  as  to  with- 
stand tlie  most  furious  breakers,  or  resist  masses  of  float- 
ing ice.  Beacons  of  different  sounds  are  placed  upon  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast,  so  that  special  points  of  danger 
will  be  made  known  by  the  peculiar  sounds-  The  whistles 
are  so  arranged  that  some  of  them  will  be  operated  by  a 
wave  three  or  four  inches  high,  while  others  will  require 
more  force  to  blow  them,  and  will  be  heard  atadistaoMof 
four  or  more  miles. 

MANUFAcmiB  OP  MntRORa — Of  the  metals  which  are 
suitable  for  mirrors  it  is  found  that  the  hardest  of  a  white 
color  are  the  best.  Platina  is  preferable  to  all  others  on 
this  account,  but  this  metal  was  not  known  to  the  an- 
cients. Steel  alrfo  gives  a  fine  luster,  but  is  liable  to  tarn- 
ish and  rust ,  no  traces  of  steel  mirrors  exud  in  the  past 
Silver  was  formerly  in  general  use  for  this  purpose,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  most  durable  of  all  tho  ui 
metals,  and  also  held  a  fine  polish  ;  the  fipest  silver 
used  in  the  manu&cture,  and  the  mirrors  were  made  of  solid 
pieces  at  first;  but  in  time  other  metals  were  covered  with 
a  thin  coat  of  silver,  thereby  lessening  the  expense.  Mir- 
rors were  also  formerly  made  of  an  alloy  ot  tin  and  co|^ 
per,  and  polished  stones — ^the  absidion,  or  modem  Ice- 
landic agate— were  employed  by  the  ancients  for  this  pur- 
pose Glass  mirrors  were  introduced  in  the  thirteenth., 
century.  There  Is  an  old  German  art  which  consists  In 
blowing  into  the  glass,  while  hot,  a  metallic  mixture,  with 
a  little  resin  or  salts  of  tartar,  which  prevents  oxydation 
and  assists  the  fusion.  Foreigners  sought  to  lean  this 
process  for  a  long  time,  but  in  vain.  It  was  called  the  art 
of  preparing  mirrors  without  fail.  Mirrors  at  the  present 
day  have  apparently  reached  their  highest  point  of  per- 
fection. Glasses  are  cast  without  a  flaw  or  spot  to  taniah 
them,  and  of  a  size  almost  surprising.  In  1603  Thevart 
commenced  the  manu&etnre  of  mirrors  at  Paris.  lUs 
manufkctory  was  afterward  removed  to  St.  Gobin,  in  Fi- 
cardy  ;  it  gives  employment  at  present  to  over  eight  hun- 
dred workmen. 

Ths  Odoxetbr. — An  apparatus  for  indicating  a  ship's 
progress  has  been  invented  in  Qigland.  The  instrument 
is  connected  with  a  driving  apparatus  by  a  tube  whidi 
contains  a  column  of  atmospheric  air.  This  driving  s^qia- 
ratus  is  actuated  by  the  rasistaxioe  of  the  water  to  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  and  consists  of  an  open  chamber,  in 
which  is  fixed  a  wheel,  somewhat  resembling  a  screw  pro- 
peller. The  passage  of  the  water  through  this  chamber 
gives  motion  to  the  wheel,  which al^o,  by  means  of  an  end- 
less screw  on  its  spindle,  communicates  power  to  another 
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iKhef;!  acting  upon  Uie  rod  of  a  blower.  The  blower  la 
formed  of  a  cylinder,  dirided  into  two  parts  by  a  trans- 
verse partition,  and  from  each  half  rises  a  tube.  One  of 
these  tabes  opens  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  eon- 
neots  with  the  instrument  before  mentioned.  Each  of  the 
ends  of  the  blowing  cylinder  is  closed  by  an  elastic  ooTer, 
morable  by  the  rod  of  the  screw  wheel.  These  two  covers 
are  joined  by  a  connecting  link,  so  as  to  act  alternately, 
one  being  drawn  out  when  the  other  is  thrust  in,  thus 
ootuiteracting  the  gravitating  tendency  of  the  valve  ;  and, 
by  means  of  the  oolomn  of  air  in  the  tube  oosneoted  with 
the  air  chambers  of  the  indicator  being  set  in  motion  by 
the  blowing  cylinder  below,  motion  will  be  communicated 
to  the  corresponding  elastic  end  of  the  cylinder  of  the  in- 
dicating apparatus.  The  dial  for  indicating  the  progress 
of  the  ship  consists  of  three  flat  gradular  rings,  rotating 
one  within  another.  The  motion  is  oommnnicated  to  these 
rings  by  the  in  and  out  action  of  the  elastic  covers.  This 
motion  actuates  two  cliclcs  that  are  made  to  take  altern- 
ately into  the  opposite  teeth  of  a  ratchet  wheel,  giWng  It 
thereby  a  revolving  motion  ;  and  on  the  axle  of  this  wheel 
is  a  pinion  which  gears  in  the  teeth  of  a  segment  wheel 
mounted  on  a  dial  axis. 

IMPROVKD  SnRBOSCOFX.— The  "  Gosmorama  Stereoscope'* 
is  the  name  of  a  modiflcation  of  the  beantifod  instrument 
invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  The  improvement  con- 
sists in  employing,  instead  of  two  small  semi-lenses,  one 
large  one,  which  is  rendered  stereoscopic  by  cutting  an  or- 
dinary plano-convex  lens  in  two,  removing  more  or  less 
of  the  opposite  outer  diameters,  and  then  transposing  the 
pieces,  so  that  th«  original  center  of  the  lens  becomes  the 
two  sides  and  the  outer  edges  come  together.  The  advan- 
tage obtained  by  this  instrument  is  an  increased  facility 
for  viewing  ;  as,  for  one  of  the  double  pictures,  only  one 
adjustment  Is  necessary  for  all  sights,  namely,  increasing 
or  diminishing  th«  distance  between  the  line  and  the 
doable  picture. 

Vapobs  tboh  FAOtORT  CHuoms.— |L  Holer  proposes  to 
pravent  the  discharge  of  acid  Tstpon  from  the  chimneys 
of  manufiustories  by  passing  the  vapors  of  the  furnace 
through  a  limekihi.  The  heat  of  the  kiln  helps  the  draft 
of  the  ftirnace  and  promotes  the  absorption  of  the  acid  by 
the  lime.  The  idea  Is  certainly  a  fhiitful  one,  and  may  be, 
in  many  cases,  so  applied  as  to  a^  a  new  and  valuable 
product  to  the  mannfaotory. 

Nair  Procbbb  of  Gold  Lkaf  MAxrFAcrrBX.—A  new  pro- 
ee«  in  tho  nannfketnre  of  gold  leaf  has  been  introduced 
In  the  Birmingham  fiMstories.  Instead  of  taking  an  ingot 
of  gold,  alloyed  with  silver,  copper  or  other  metal,  as  is 
commonly  practised,  the  plan  adopted  is  to  take  an  ingot 
of  gold,  or  of  gold  alloyed  with  silver,  or  other  metal,  the 
proportions  of  the  metal  being  such  that  the  gold  in  the 
ingot  is  purer  and  more  maUeable  than  the  gold  generally, 
and  beaten  Into  leaf.  To  the  opposite  &ces  of  the  ingot 
of  pure  or  nnaUoyed  gold  are  attached  ingoU  of  gold  so 
&r  alloyed  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  required  color  j 
or,  when  the  color  requires  it,  pure  gold  is  used  for  the 
outer  ingots.  By  making  the  interior  of  the  ingot  of  pure 
or  nearly  pure  gold,  and  placing  the  colored  or  more  al- 
loyed gold  on  either  sldeof  it,  a  base  is  obtained  for  the  leaf, 
which  is  highly  malleable,  and  which,  on  being  rolled  and 
beaten,  carries  with  it  uniformly  the  outer  or  colored  por- 
tknia. 


NovBL  Mora  OF  GASicrq  C&inioir.— An  English  mechan- 
klftn  has  recent^  patented  an  invention  which  consists, 
first,  In  easting  cannon  hollow,  with  any  desired  amount 
cf  incBnation  or  twist    This  Is  performed  as  follows :  A 


tube  or  hollow  metal  core,  which  is  formed  externally  of 
the  shape  intended  for  the  interior  of  the  cannon ;  this 
core  has  a  means  provided  for  keeping  up  a  continual  cir- 
culation of  water  within,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it 
cool  and  giving  a  chilled  surface  to  the  interior  of  the 
cannon.  Secondly,  in  manu&eturing  cannon,  by  casting 
the  mass  upon  or  around  a  permanent  hollow  mandril — 
its  interior  being  formed  in  the  intended  shape  of  the  can- 
non, whether  rifled  or  otherwise,  previous  to  casting  tho 
mass  around  its  exterior. 
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THE    CITY   AND    COUNTRY. 


If  you  wiah  to  keep  heart,  conacienoe  or  re- 
ligion, never  live  in  the  city. 

"  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town." 

The  hard  materialism  of  the  city — its  etoney 
sidewalks  and  Russ  paved  streets — its  ranges 
of  brick  and  marble,  with  the  perpetual  roar 
of  stages,  caps  and  drays— the  dry,  money- 
making  look  of  men,  the  wanton  stare  of  the 
women,  all  combine  to  deaden  the  soul,  to 
crush  the  affections  and  obliterate  the  poetry 
of  life.  Yon  learn  to  hold  yourself  with  a 
grip — to  elbow  the  sides  of  people,  to  come 
and  go  irrespective  of  others.  K  you  step  on 
your  neighbor's  toes  you  do  not  care.  If  you 
overtop  him  by  the  bead  you  like  to  make  him 
feel  it.  If  his  wife  is  under^bred  and  ugly  you 
snub  her ;  if  she  is  pretty  you  flirt  with  her. 
In  all  things  self  is  the  great  thing  to  you. 

Indeed,  you  swell  yourself  and  magnify  your- 
self till  there  is  no  room  for  anybody  else. 
You  talk  egotistically — ^your  nose  has  an  ego- 
tistic dip — ^your  eye  grows  askance,  your  lip 
awry.  A  little  touch  more,  just  a  little  mere 
of  the  Nero  that  has  grown  into  your  veins  by 
this  selfism,  engjendered  of  the  city,  and  you 
would  wish  that  all  the  city  necks  oould  be 
incorporated  into  one,  that  you  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  cutting  it  off  at  a  blow. 

Punerals  go  by  in  the  city  and  you  do  not  so 
much  mind  them  as  you  do  a  drove  of  pigs. 
The  cartman  hurries  past  them,  the  coachman 
gives  his  horses  an  extra  lash  and  escapes  the 
sight  of  them.  It  seems  a  melancholy  pomp, 
an  unnecessary  and  senseless  pageant,  and  you 
half  wonder  the  thing  cannot  be  done  private- 
ly. You  do  not  see  how  people  find  time  to 
die.  They  must  have  stopped  work  for  the 
purpose. 

Sunday  comes — ^the  thousands  of  people  are 
out  to  church—"  Poor  bodies,  servants  and  vul- 
gar people,"  you  say  and  yawn.  You  are 
above  such  things.  You  do  not  care  to  hear  a 
man  preach  who  knows  no  more  than  you 
know  yourself;  besides,  you  have  worked  all 
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the  week  and  Sunday  you  must  rest,  and  so 
you  rush  to  the  door  and  buy  half  a  dozen  Sun- 
day papers,  filled  with  trash,  aftd  fill  your  poor 
addled  brain  with  their  weak,  petty  spite  and 
nonsense,  with  your  feet  across  the  sofa.  This 
you  call  resting  yourself,  and  donH  know  that 
you  are  working  harder  for  Satan  than  you 
ever  did  for  God,  or  even  for  yourself. 

We  have  witnessed  all  this  till  our  very 
heart  has  sickened  at  the  sight,  and  wo  have 
cried, 

"  Oh  I  that  I  had  tho  wings  of  a  dore, 
That  I  might  fly  away  and  be  at  reit ;" 

or,  in  less  elegant  and  inspired  woids,  have 

said  : 

*'  Oh  I  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister !" 

And  then  again,  for  poets  are  your  radicals  and 
your  pathfinders,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
wrongs  perpetrated  upon  every  side  of  us,  we 
have  Maculated, 

*^  Oh  I  for  a 'lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 
Where  mmor  of  oppression  and  deceit. 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  neTer  reach  me  more  I" 

But  this  is  weakness  and  folly.  The  man  truly 
alive  to  human  wrong  bends  his  shoulders  to 
the  task  of  relieving  it.  He  does  not  fly  from 
it,  but  confronts  it  boldly  with  rebuke. 

Still  we  must  luxuriate  at  times  in  the  aromas 
of  the  country,  even  if  we  do  so  only  in  fancy. 
We  bend  the  ear  and  hear  the  low  whisper  of 
the  pines— 

*'  Pinos  loquentes  semper  habemus," 

afl  if  the  very  soul  of  tenderness  and  gentle 
sadness  uttered  itself  along  our  pathway,  giv- 
ing and  receiving,  Nature  and  humanity  alike 
debtors  ;  for  Nature  is  furer  always  when  she 
finds  a  soul  to  interpret  her.  She  abates  her 
rigors,  and  puts  on  a  brighter  livery  always  at 
the  approach  of  her  darling  -child,  the  Poet 
We  are  wandering  dreamily  along  the  hillside 
once  Dlore  j  the  blue  sky  is  over-arched  with 
the  radiant  garments  of  the  Infinite ;  the  lily 
is  at  our  feet,  the  violet  and  the  forget-me-not ; 
roses  cluster  in  our  pathway,  branches  of  trees 
wave  in  welcome  salutation ;  the  lizard  peers  at 
as  from  the  clump  of  dry  leaves ;  the  snake 
glistens  in  the  sun  with  his  length  all  crooked 
for  a  glide  to  the  nearest  grass-green  sod ;  the 
grass-hopper  stirs  the  tall  mullens  ;  the  yellow 
birds  glitter  like  golden  balls  around  the  pur- 
ple thistles,  and  the  trout  leaps  around  ''  the 
old  fantastic  roots''  of  the  elm,  which  droops 
above  the  brook,  its  arms  encircled  by  the 
woodbine^  and  protecting  the  white  blooms  of 
the  dog-wood. 


We  hear  a  step— no,  it  is  the  leap  of  the 
squirrel,  and  there  is  the  rabbit  also,  with  its 
ears  folded  to  its  back,  hurrying  up  the  side  of 
the  hill.  Hark !  it  is  the  sound  of  a  dUtanI 
bell.  It  is  very  sweet,  as  it  steals  with  a  clear, 
silvery  sound,  waking  even  the  solitudes  of 
nature.  Slowly — slowly,  it  peals  forth  a  fu- 
neral sound.  The  human  within  us  responds 
to  the  appeal— we  bare  the  brow  reverently, 
A  soul  has  been  gathered  to  the  arms  of  the 
good  Father,  and  "  the  grass  shall  lie  sweetly 
upon  them.''  All  nature  wears  to  us  a  mo- 
mentary sadness,  for  a  ^park  of  the  Eternal  has 
gone  forth  from  earth,  and  she  feels  the  shadow 
till  the  new  life  comes. 

Then  we  hear  the  Sabbath  morning  bells, 
'*  the  old  church  bells,*'  and  a  sweet,  heavenly 
Hanctity  is  bom  Into  the  heart ;  we  kneel  in  the 
old  place  where  we  knelt  in  our  childhood; 
we  hear  the  deep,  solemn  tones  of  the  min- 
ister ;  our  intellect  is  not  enthused :  be 
does  not  help  us  to  think,  it  may  be )  he  leaves 
the  understanding  where  he  found  it,  but  that 
is  nothing ;  we  do  not  get  to  Heaven  through 
the  brain,  but  through  the  heart ;  and  he,  with 
his  pure  every-day  life,  has  warm  infantile  af- 
fections, and  heart  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God,  has  touched  ours  even,  and  we  weep  our 
childhood  tears  again,  and  pray  aa  we  prayed 
when  our  lips  were  untouched  of  the  world. 

We  lift  our  eyes ;  the  brick  walls,  dingy  and 
old,  with  broken  glass  windows,  and  a  roof 
wi^h  a  ricketty  balustrade,  upon  which  some 
tattered,  yellow-hued  garments  are  kicking  and 
careering  in  the  dusty,  smokey  atmosphere,  is 
in  lieu  of  the  country  vision ;  the  roar  of 
stages  takes  the  place  of  the  singing  bird  ;  in- 
stead of  the  brisk  farmer,  who  **  drives  his  team 
afield,"  a  man  frt>m  the  eating-house  below,  a 
very  Shylock,  sharpens  a  huge  carver  upon  the 
bricks  of  the  wall,  and  we  are  writing  in  our 
little  out-of-the-way  sanctum,  and  all  this  love- 
ly refreshing  of  our  spirit  was  but  a  day  dream. 
Well,  God  be  praised  for  dreams.  Though  we 
see  the  green  earth  but  through  the  vistas  of 
fancy,  it  has  been  fair  and  genial  to  us,  and  we 
go  on  our  way  rejoicing.  What,  then,  would 
our  life  be  were  we  a  denizen  of  the  wild  woods, 
our  home  in  the  sanctuary  of  Nature?  Verily, 
we  marvel  if  we  should  not  walk  as  Enoch  did, 
and  eventually  be  "  not,"  fbr  God  would  take  n& 

THANKSQIVINQ   DAY. 

Aboitt  the  time  that  this  number  of  our 
magazine  goes  to  press  a  minority  of  the  States 
of  this  great  Republic  will  simultaneously  be 
celebrating  that  beautiful  holyday,  established 
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by  the  New  England  PIlgrimH,  the  annual 
Thanksgiving.  The  custom  of  setting  apart  a 
day  in  Autumn  for  public  thanksgiving  to  the 
giver  of  all  good  began  to  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  New  England  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  and  now  it  is  adopted,  we  believe, 
in  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  Governor  of 
each  State,  by  proclamation,  appoints  the  day 
to  be  observed  in  his  own  State,  and  formerly 
it  was  without  any  reference  to  the  day  desig- 
nated in  other  States.  But  within  a  few  years 
past  efibrts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  concert 
of  action  among  the  Executives  of  the  different 
States  in  order  that  all  may  appoint  the  same 
day.  The  present  year,  we  believe,  the  20th 
of  November  is  Thanksgiving  Day  in  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  practice  may  become  general  of  appoint- 
ing the  same  day  throughout  the  Republic. 
The  latter  part  of  November  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  most  suitable  time  of 
the  year  for  this  genial  festival,  and  we  would 
therefore  suggest,  as  the  rule  to  be  adopted  by 
general  consent,  that  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  all 
the  States,  shall  be  the  first  Thursday  after  the 
20th  of  November.  Who  seconds  that  motion  ? 
We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  our  readers 
the  following  very  clever  Thankgiving  song, 
though  we  are  unable  to  designate  its  origin  or 
its  author : 

THANKSGIVING  SONG. 
Come,  uncles  and  cousins  ;  come,  nieoes  and  aunta ; 
Gome,  nephews  and  brothers— no  wonts,  and  no  can^ts  ; 
Pat  business,  and  shopping,  and  school-books  away  ; 
The  year  has  rolled  round— it  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Gome  home  from  the  college,  ye  ringlet-haired  youth  ; 
Gome  home  from  your  fttetories,  Ann,  Katy,  and  Ruth, 
From  the  anvil,  tiie  counter,  the  farm,  come  away 
Home,  home  with  you,  home,  it  is  Thankgiving  Day. 

The  table  is  spread,  and  the  dinner  is  dressed— 
The  cooks  and  the  mothers  have  all  done  their  best : 
No  Galiph  of  Bagdad  e'er  saw  such  display, 
Or  dreamed  of  a  treat  like  Thanksgiving  Day. 

nee,  puddings  and  custards,  pigs,  oysters,  and  nuts  ; 
Gome  forward  and  seize  them  without  ifii  or  buts  ; 
Bring  none  of  your  slim,  little  appetites  here — 
'  Thanksgiving  Day  comes  only  once  in  a  year. 

Now  children  revisit  the  darling  old  place. 
Now  brothers  and  sisters  long  parted,  embrace  * 
The  family  ring  is  united  once  more. 
And  the  same  voices  shout  at  the  old  cottage  door. 

The  grandfather  sndles  on  the  innocent  mirth. 
And  blesses  the  power  that  has  guarded  Mb  hearth  ; 
He  remembers  no  trouble,  he  feels  no  decay, 
But  thinks  his  whole  life  has  been  Thanksgiving  Day 

Then  praise  for  the  past  and  the  present  we  sing. 
And  trustful  await  what  the  future  may  bring  ; 
Let  doubt  and  repining  be  banished  away, 
And  the  whole  of  our  lives  be  a  Thanksgiving  Day  I 


LIFE   AND    DEATH    OF    SAM    PATCH. 

Sam  Patch  belongs  to  history.  He  achieved 
fame  in  his  daj  and  generation,  and  his  name 
will  go  down  to  posterity.  Sam  Patch  was 
truly  a  great  man.  Not  a  great  warrior  like 
Alexander,  or  Julius  Ga»ar,  or  Charles  XII,  or 
Napoleon,  or  lots  of  others,  whom  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  name,  for 

"  Heroes  are  much  the  same — ^the  point^s  agreed — 
9rom  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede." 

Nor  was  he  a  great  philosopher,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  like  Pythagoras,  or 
Plato,  or  Newton,  or  Franklin.  Nor  a  great 
statesman  like  Pitt,  or  Peel,  or  Webster.  His 
greatness  did  not  lie  in  this  line.  And  yet 
Sam  Patch  was  truly  great — he  was  a  great, 
jumper.  In  the  line  of  his  profession  he  stands 
alone  against  the  world,  without  ao  equal, 
without  a  competitor.  He  proved  to  the  world 
that  ^*8ome  things  can  be  done  as  well  as 
others,"  and  he  has  his  reward.  His  name  is  a 
household  word  ;  he  has  fame, 

" a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath, 

A  thing  beyond  us  e'en  before  our  death." 

The  love  of  fame  or  notoriety  is  a  strong 
passion  in  the  human  breast  There  are  few 
persons  who  do  not,  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  build  castles  in  the  air  and  dream  of 
greatness.  The  greatness  and  fame  of  Sam 
Patch  are  unlike  those  of  Washington,  who 
achieved  the  liberties  of  his  country  and  estab- 
lished her  Government — unlike  the  fame  of  Dr. 
Kane,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  science  in  perilous  expeditions  to 
the  Polar  Sea — unlike  the  fame  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale, who  sought  the  battle-fields  of  the  Cri- 
mea, and,  like  a  ministering  angel,  nursed  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  But,  still,  Sam 
Patch  was  great — ^he  was  a  great  jumper.  If 
this  kind  of  greatness  should  be  thought  not  to 
rank  so  high  as  that  of  Washington,  or  Dr. 
Kane,  or  Miss  Nightingale,  in  point  of  worth 
and  dignity,  still  it  may  be  said  on  the  other 
hand  that  it  does  not  fall  so  low  as  that  of  a 
great  many  others  whose  names  have  found  an 
enduring  place  on  the  page  of  history.  We 
might  instance,  among  others,  Herostratus, 
who  burnt  the  gorgeous  temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus,  simply  to  render  his  name  immortal. 
And  he  succeeded  in  his  object,  too,  for  al- 
though the  authorities  of  the  land  immediately 
issued  a  decree  that  the  name  of  Herostratus 
should  thereafter  never  be  mentioned,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  still  every  historian  has 
been  careful  to  record  it  from  that  day  to  this. 

Sam  Patch  chose  his  own  road  to  fame,  as  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  provided  he  brought 
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harni  or  peril  to  DOonebutbimBclf.  Hiscnreer 
WM  short  but  brilliant,  and  terminated  abont 
twenty-Beven  years  ago,  or  in  the  year  1829. 
H[8  deeds  were  recorded  in  verse,  a  few  weekB 
aftei  bis  decease,  by  the  renowned  Ui^or  Jack 
Doiming,  who  had  then  just  made  bis  appeal^ 
ance  in  public  life.  We  have  commisi<ioQed  our 
artist  to  add  the  magic  of  his  pencil  to  the  pen 
of  the  Mqor  to  Illustrate  and  render  memora- 
ble the  heroic  deeds  of  Sam  Patch.  We  on^ht, 
perhaps,  to  assure  our  younger  readers,  who  do 
not  remember  the  ciicumBtances,  that  every 
Incident  related  in  the  poem  is  strictly  histori- 
cal, names  and  all.  Sam  Patch  was  a  laborer 
in  a  cotton  factory  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  commenced  his  jumping  career  In  the 
Summer  of  1829.  He  then  went  on  a  jumping 
lour.  Be  jumped  the  Passaic  Falls,  at  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey.  Be  then  went  to  tbe  Falls 
of  Niagara,  and  jumped  from  the  end  of  Goat 
Island,  between  the  Horse-shoe  Falls  and  the 
American  Falls.  His  last  jump  was  at  the 
Fails  of  Genesee,  a  descent  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet.  In  bis  previous  jumps  he  had 
descended  perpendiculaxiy,  feet  foremost,  and 
escaped  injury ;  but  in  tbe  last  jump  he  lost  his 
balance,  struck  tbe  water  Ndeways,  and  was 
probably  killed  by  (he  coDcnnlon  agaiOHt  tbe 
sur&ce: 

BIOGEUPSr  OF  SAM  PATCH. 

I^wtnokat  ifl  a  fftmodB  plua, 

Wlwn  cottan  eloUi  [>  nud*, 
And  himdrada  think  It  no  diignos 

ToUlHrUthe  tnd«. 


©  'ka 


He  moped  Hbdut,  And  did  bU  tlita 
Folks  Ibought  him  no  grat  aci 
But  roon  ft  ma^ot,  Ln  bi«  h«&d. 


'TwHtil 


iM  bxAms  rtnoini'd. 


"  Wbit  ihill  I  dot"  quotfa  buDHt  f 
"  TlierB  It  no  vpr  ft-brewLog ; 
And  doali  in  but  ditlj  things 

Senr»  woTtb  ft  bodjr^i  dcdof. 
And  if  I  would  ba  Fnaidat, 

iHl'mnpfttrn, 
For  neitber  piisU  dot  CenKiMi-m 


■at  nmggQt  in  bU  bend 
onld  do  Dothiof  «]Bfl, 


At<.  Tight,  qaotb  San,  ftod  out  be  went. 

And  oa  the  bridg«  be  itood. 
And  down  he  Jomp'd  fuU  twHltjr  feet, 


.f^^ff 


And  wben  h;  n1t]j  n 

He  Hood  Ihm  like  ■ 

And  tU  Ihe  gaping  ere 
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np'd  down  III  Mon 

fHtmndO 

JW     CROOKED." 

One  cola  morotDg  we  beard  the  foUoirinj 
CODTeTBattoD  betviutn  a  child  aod  a  friead  vtH> 
ppcDt  Ihe  prefioan  night  in  the  family  lonhich 
Ehe  beloDged.  Said  the  glti  to  the  tMIw, 
"Were  jou  cold  lart  nlgbt?"  The  riritor 
pleafSDllj  replied  that  it  was  very  cold  wlitn 
be  put  bis  feel  down  !□  the  bed,  and  he  hid  to 

i  very  crooked  ajl  night  Immedialely  fit 
child  replied,  "  Ttiat  was  hccau^e  you  begDi 
crooked.''  Prolmbly  moi't  perwuB  undersliiii 
the  truth  and  litneGa  of  the  remark  nho  hin 
ilept  in  a  cold  room  and  a  ipare  bed  on  ■  Vitt- 
ter'E  night 

But  the  remark  is  capable  of  a  ividet  q)ptl- 
otiOD.  Look  at  the  youth  vho  is  irregular  in 
bin  habits,  and  crooked  in  all  the  pathBwhicli 
he  marks  for  his  feet.  He  baa  lost  his  regud 
for  his  parents,  lost  his  self  respect,  loct  Lh« 
confidence  of  hie  ftleads,  lost  all  revereiwe  fir 
racrcd  tfairgs,  and  has  approached  la  the  Tcry 
verge  of  rnin.  And  asjou  look  cIoyonaEkft* 
Uthia!    We  answer,  ijdfljwiomfai 
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FASHION    PLATES: 


UTE3T  EBFOM 

[Fnm  (ba  Pirli  Honlleur  it  U  Mode.] 

Amijn  TcnxTs.— Drni  of  k  tpuU  patt«m  dlk  on  k 

Ii>T  gnnnd,  trimmed  with  baoda  of  pUlD  ulk  and  nniill 

pflikdanl  bDttou.    The  hoAf.  tiigh^  fomB  k  pofut  Ld  tnmC 

Hm  Upp«t  ii  put  oo  Bt  tlw  ^du  kboBt'in  inch  so  <uh 


•ide  the  point.    A  itrtp  of  iflk.  ent  idutvto 

tnrdtn  Ibo  lippeti  uid  nini  np  the  bodj  u 

tDwJDi;  tha  aliDulder  UAm  eod  descendloff  to  the  niit  b*- 

faind.    Tbe  Itppet  ia  not  githend  it  ill  In  fnint ;  bebbid 

it  formi  tliRO  duubk  pUIti  ud  one  on  etch  ^de  of  tba 

bfp.  Are  plaiU  in  all,  aprcadiof  out  woH  Id  the  fu-abspe. 


txxl;  on  «eb  ilde  u  hr  M 
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posed,  at  top,  of  plain  silk  puffings,  separated  by  small 
firills  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  and  terminates  at 
bottom  in  two  flonnoea,  one  over  the  other,  and  bordered 
by  a  strip  of  silk. 

Wauohq  ToiLBr.— €0k  bonnet  trimmed  with  blonde  and 
feathers  ;  inside  flowers  and  blonde.  The  new  pardessus, 
(called  the  Incrm/abU,)  from  Gagelin's,  made  of  moire  an- 
tique, trimmed  with  galloon  and  silk'fringe,  and  lined  with 
silk  of  a  small  check  pattern.  Body  high,  with  straps 
buttoning  across  in  front  These  straps  are  bound  with  a 
galloon  turned  over  the  edge.  Pockets  on  each  side,  bor- 
dered with  a  Tom  Thumb  fringe,  A  fringe  borders  the 
lappets  from  the  last  strap  to  the  waist  and  all  round  the 
bottom.  The  opening  of  the  sleeves  is  trimmed  in  the 
same  style.  The  skirt  of  this  pardessus  is  cut  slantwise 
of  the  cloth  in  front ;  the  fullness  is  obtained  by  means 
of  bias,  but  is  thrown  very  backward  ;  it  forms  a  double 
plait  behind  each  hip  and  three  in  the  middle  behind.  The 
sleeve,  cut  straight  way  of  the  stuff,  is  twenty-two  inches 
long.  At  bottom  it  is  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-seven 
inches  round,  and  is  slit  up  in  front  for  about  fourteen 
inches.  The  top  of  sleeve  comes  high  on  the  shoulder  and 
the  armhole  is  very  large,  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  sleeve 
of  the  dress.  Plaid  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  bands  of 
black  velvet  and  small  buttons.  On  the  fVont  of  the  skirt 
tiiere  are  two  bands  placed  edge  to  edge,  proceeding  from 
the  waist,  each  about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide  at  top, 
and  running  down  the  skirt  to  the  bottom,  where  they  are 
five  inches  wide.  Buttons,  placed  about  an  inch  apart, 
decorate  the  middle  and  edges  of  this  piece  of  velvet.  A 
band  of  black  velvet  five  inches  wide  terminates  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skirt,  and,  with  five  inches  interval,  there  is  a 
second  band  four  inches  wide. 

OosmB  OF  A  LnTLS  BoT  OF  Six  OR  SlBvsN. — Velvet  vest 
rounded  at  bottom.  Poplin  waistcoat.  Very  broad  belt 
(about  three  inches)  of  moire  antique,  with  the  edges 
turned  in  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  take  a  No.  60  or  80  ribbon 
and  turn  in  the  edges  to  make  it  of  the  above  width. 
Silver  buckle.  A  poplin  fudandle^  very  ample  and  gath- 
ered in  close  round  plaits.  Very  short  pantaloons.  Leg- 
gings of  velvet  like  the  vest.  This  part  of  this  costume  is 
made  just  like  high  gaiters  very  tight  to  the  leg,  but  iK>t 
covering  the  ankle,  nor  reaching  above  the  knee. 


■♦♦■ 


DsBCBipnoK  OT  EsraiuviNG. — ^Plaln  velvet  cloak  trimmed 
with  guipure,  on  tiie  head  of  which  there  is  a  passemen- 
terie trimming.  The  dress  is  plain  silk,  and  has  two 
flounces  of  a  tissue  imitating  &ncy  fur. 


-»^ 


OLIO    SEASONINGS. 


Latdt  fob  tbe  Hoobobrs. — ^Andrew  Jackson  was  once 
making  a  stump  speech  out  West,  In  a  small  village.*  Just 
as  he  was  concluding,  Amos  Kendall,  who  sat  behind 
him,  whispered,  "Tip  'em  a  little  Latin, General.  They 
won't  be  contented  without  it."  The  man  of  the  iron 
will  instantly  thought  upon  the  few  phrases  he  knew,  and 
fai  a  voice  of  thunder,  wound  up  by  saying,  "  EfiurSbux 
tcntim,  nne  qua  non,  ne  pint  ttlCro,  fMtUnm  in  parvo ."' 
The  efiTect  was  tremendous,  and  the  Hoosiers'  shouts 
could  be  heard  for  milea. 


-•■«- 


Improved  Bresd  of  Hbns.— We  see  by  some  of  the 
latest  California  papers  that  they  have  a  very  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  hens  in  some  parts  of  the  Golden  State. 
They  are  far  superior  to  the  Shanhais,  though  much 
smaller  in  size.  Indeed,  they  are  only  about  the  siie  of 
common  pullets.  But  the  great  feature  of  their  excellence 
is  that  their  eggs  are  a  little  larger  than  the  puUets  which 


lay  them.    This  remarkable  fiict  may  serve  to  throw  •• 
light  on  the  discovery  lately  made  in  Madagascar,  de- 
scribed in  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  Calcutta  Englishman  says :  '<  The  MauritiaB 
mentions,  on  the  authority  of  a  Bourbon  journal,  that  a 
singular  dibcovery  has  been  made  in  Madagascar.  FosaQ 
eggs  of  an  enormous  size  have  been  found  in  the  bed  of  a 
torrent.  The  shells  are  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  egg  itself  is  two  fieet  eight  iocbes 
lengthwise,  and  two  feet  two  inches  round  the  middle. 
One  which  has  been  opened  contains  eight  and  a  batf 
litres,  or  about  two  gallons  I  What  was  to  have  oome  out 
of  these  eggs — ^bird  or  crocodile  P  The  natives  seem  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  say  that  ancient  tra- 
dition is  uniform  as  to  the  former  existence  of  a  bird  large 
enough  to  carry  off  an  ox.  This  is.  only  a  little  snialler 
than  the  roc  of  the  oriental  fable,  which  waited  patiently 
till  he  saw  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  fighting,  and  then 
carried  them  off,  both  at  one  swoop.  Some  fosf^il  bones 
were  found  in  the  same  place  as  the  eggs  ;  but  the  popils 
of  Cuvier  must  decide  to  what  animal  they  belong." 


-•«- 


As  a  lady  was  walking  on  Washington  street,  Boston, 
a  short  time  ago,  a  gentleman's  button  caught  hoid  of 
the  fringe  of  her  shawl.  Some  moments  elapsed  before 
the  parties  separated.  " I  am  attached  to  you,"  said  the 
gentleman,  good  humoredly,  while  he  was  indnstriooaly 
trying  to  get  loose.  "  The  attachment  is  mutual,  9fa>." 
was  the  good-humored  reply. 


"Thou  rain'st  in  this  bosom,"  as  the  chap  said  when  a 
basin  of  water  was  thrown  over  him  by  the  lady  he 
serenading. 


■♦♦■ 


There  is  a  "  world  of  wisdom  "  in  the  following  qnota^ 
tion,  brief  as  it  is  :  "  Every  school-boy  knows  that  a  kite 
would  not  fly  unless  it  had  a  string  tying  it  down.  It  is  jut 
so  in  life.  The  man  who  is  tied  down  by  half-a-dozen  bloom- 
ing responsibilities  and  their  mother,  will  make  a  higher 
and  stronger  flight  than  the  bachelor  who,  having  nothing 
to  keep  him  steady,  is  always  floundering  in  the  mad.  If 
you  want  to  ascend  in  the  world,  tie  yourself  to  socae- 
body." 

A  Grsat  pRAcrmoNXR. — A  loafer,  recently  arrested  ia 
Cincinnati,  being  questioned  by  the  ofBcer  as  to  his  voc»- 
tion,  replied  : 

"  SSr,  I  am  a  doctor  ;  I  have  cured  a  pain  in  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  drawn  teeth  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  I  have  anatomized  the  side  of  a  monntain,  blis- 
tered the  foot  of  a  hill,  felt  the  pulse  of  an  arm  of  tbe  8ea^ 
plastered  a  cut  on  the  hand  of  nature  and  cured  a  fetkni 
on  the  finger  of  scorn." 

Lines  written  in  a  lawyer's  office  on  the  approach  of 

8PRINO. 

Whereas,  on  certain  boughs  and  spraya, 
Now  divers  birds  are  heard  to  sing, 

And  sundry  flowers  their  heads  upraise, 
Hail  to  the  coming  on  of  Spring. 

The  songs  of  those  said  birds  arouse 
The  memory  of  our  youthful  hours. 

As  green  as  those  said  sprays  and  boughs. 
As  fresh  and  sweet  aa  those  said  flowern. 

The  biros  aforesaid— happy  pairs — 
Lbve  'mid  the  aforesaid  boughs  enshines 

In  fVeehold  nests  ;  themselves  their  heirs. 
Administrators,  and  assigns. 

Oh,  busiest  term  of  Cupid's  Court ! 

Where  tender  plaintiffs  actions  bring — 
Season  of  frolic  and  of  sport ! 

Uail,  as  aforesaid,  the  coming  Spring  I 


